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PREFACE. 


This  commentary  is  longer  thu  I  intended,  but  it  might  haye 
been  much  longer  than  it  is  if  I  had  fiUed  the  notes  with  quotations 
as  gome  editors  haye  done,  or  with  exclamations  aa  othera.  I 
haye  had  but  one  object  in  yiew,  that  of  helping  studentB  and 
genend  readers,  of  whom  no  Latin  writer  has  more  than  Horace, 
to  understand  his  poems  in  their  letter  and  spirit,  so  far  as  1 
understand  them  myself.  The  author  is  much  mixed  up  with  his 
poetry,  to  comprehend  which  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  this,  in  fact,  that  makes  Horaoe  so 
many  admirers,  the  continual  presence,  or  supposed  presence  of 
the  author  in  eyery  page.  I  haye  tried  to  show  the  limitations 
with  which  this  opinion  must  be  receiyed  by  pointing  out  the  purely 
artistic,  artificial  character  of  much  that  he  has  written,  and  in 
which  his  own  feelings  haye  by  many  been  supposed  to  be  drawn. 
I  shaQ  probably  be  thought  deficient  in  warmth  and  taste  by  some 
who,  haying  only  a  general  and  dreamy  acquaintance  with  Horace, 
the  reflection  in  many  instances  of  sloyenly  teaching  in  boyhood, 
haye  been  accustomed  to  find  beauties  where  I  haye  seemed  to  find 
defects,  and  haye  inyested  some  of  his  poems  with  charms  which  a 
closer  inspection  dispels.  I  can  only  say  that  I  haye  tried  to  look 
at  eyery  poem  and  eyery  word  dispassionately,  and  to  irealize  as  far 
as  possible  the  author^s  mind  while  he  was  writing  it,  and  I  belieye 
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no  editor  discharges  his  duty  who  does  not  take  that  coiirse.  The 
result  I  have  given,  in  eaeh  case,  in  the  notes  or  introduction,  or 
both ;  and  in  order  to  help  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment, 
I  have  added,  in  such  cases  as  admitted  of  it,  the  substance  of  each 
poem  in  the  form  of  an  Argument.  This  serves  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  conspective  view  of  the  poem  and  its  scope,  and  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  di£Eerent  parts,  and  often  supplies  a  word  or  sentence 
which  it  otherwise  might  be  necessary  to  translate  in  a  note.  The 
Arguments  and  Introductions  will  be  found  to  relieve  the  notes 
considerably. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  various 
readings,  and  to  choose  in  every  disputed  case  the  best,  according 
to  my  judgment.  I  have  given  in  a  note  the  amount  of  authority 
for  each  disputed  reading  that  I  have  adopted,  and  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  text  which  has  not  good  MS.  authority.  ^^  Lectiones 
ex  conjectura  profectas  tanquam  pestem  a  contextu  procul  me 
removisse  dico^*"  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
Bentley  as  a  benefactor  to  the  text  of  Horace,  this  statement  will 
not  be  acceptable.  I  have  in  no  single  instance  adopted  a  con- 
jecture  of  Bentley^s  or  any  body  else'*^,  nor  have  I  proposed  any 
myself.  The  antiquity,  genuineness,  and  number  of  the  MSS.  of 
Horace  that  have  been  coUated  by  scholars  of  great  respectability, 
as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  Scholiasts  and  quotations  in  early 
writers,  all  combine  to  supply  materiab  for  a  more  perfect  text  of 
Horace  than  we  can  get  of  almost  any  other  writer.  Opinions  will 
always  di£Eer  as  to  the  choice  of  readings,  but  to  desert  the  MSS. 
and  resort  to  conjecture  in  the  case  of  this  author  I  hold  to  be 
inexcusable.  I  have  not  seen  the  smallest  excuse  for  it  in  any 
single  instance,  and  with  this  opinion  I  can  only  look  upon  the 
numerous  conjectural  readings  of  Bentley  (nearly  all  of  which  I 
have  referred  to  in  the  notes)  as  so  many  instances  of  false  taste 

^  H.  Stephfins,  Diatr.  ii.  p.  46. 
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and  perverted  mgenuity.  Orelli,  who  waa  not  wanting  in  respect 
for  Bentley,  says,  '^  conjecturae  summi  Griticiy  etsi  aemper  sagaces 
et  acutae,  admodum  raro  a  circumspecto  Gritico  probari  nunc 
possunt'.'*^  Nor  do  I  think  he  is  much  more  happy,  in  most  in- 
stances  (especiaUy  in  the  Odes),  in  his  choice  of  readings  than  in 
his  conjectures.  He  was  always  liable  to  be  misled  by  want  of  ear 
and  poetical  taste,  as  well  as  by  the  excess  of  a  prurient  sagacity' 
and  an  unbounded  egotism.  The  text  in  this  edition  will  be  found  to 
differ  less  from  Orelli'*^  than  from  any  other.  Where  it  does  so  the 
reason  is,  I  think,  always  given  in  the  notes.  He  collated  some 
excellent  MSS.,  especially  three  in  the  library  at  Beme,  of  which 
ihe  oldest  he  places  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  ninth,  and  the  other  two  in  the  tenth.  His  other 
MSS.  were  one  of  St.  Gallen  nearly  complete,  and  another  of 
Ziirich  containing  the  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Ars  Poetica,  both  of 
which  he  says  are  of  the  tenth  century.  Other  MSS.  referred  to 
in  these  notes  are  the  Vatican  and  other  Boman  MSS.  coUated  by 
Fea  (1811);  twenty-three  MSS.  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris 
coUated  by  Pottier  (1823),  yarying  in  age  from  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  sundry  others  quoted  with  or  without 
name  by  Lambinus  (1577'),  Gruquius  (1611*),  Torrentius  (1608*), 
and  Bentley  (1711).  Of  the  last  the  most  important  are  four 
coUated  by  Gruquius,  and  known  as  the  Blandinian  MSS.  belonging 
to  the  monks  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Flanders,  and  which 
were  very  soon  afterwards  destroyed  with  the  monastery  by  fire. 
The  oldest  of  these,  which  is  appealed  to  as  a  great  authority,  but 
which  was  certainly  more  often  wrong  than  right  in  the  instances 
in  which  Gruquius  quotes  it,  was  said  to  be  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century.  On  the  margin  of  this  MS.  Gruquius  found  some  old 
notes,  which,  as  he  says,  with  infinite  pains  he  deciphered,  and  he 

«  Vol.  iL  p.  97. 

*  <<Vide  quo  provectus  rit  pnuigine  corrigendi"  (Bentley  on  Dan.  Heuuiufl:  note 
iipon,  8.  ii.  4. 16). 

*  llieee  sra  not  tlie  earliest  editions,  bat  thooe  that  I  have  nsed. 
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has  added  them  to  his  own  commentary  in  a  separate  fonn.  These 
scholia  are  referred  to  under  the  abbreviated  title  of  Gonmi.  Gruq. 
They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  the  commentaries  of  Acron  and  Por- 
phyrion,  with  some  additions  apparently  from  other  old  authorities. 
The  readings  of  these  three  Scholiasts  help  out  the  MSS.,  though 
sometimes  they  are  not  supported  by  any  that  are  known  now. 

The  editions  that  I  have  consulted  I  will  not  tire  the  reader  by 
enumerating.  No  classical  author  has  been  edited  and  conmiented 
upon  so  often  as  Horace.  The  editions  I  have  always  referred  to 
when  a  difficulty  of  interpretation  occurred  are  those  of  Ascensius 
(1519),  with  the  scholia  of  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  Lambinus, 
Gruquius  (for  his  commentator),  Torrentius,  Gesner,  Doering,  Dillen- 
burger,  and  OreUi.  From  these  I  have  got  real  help,  especiaUy  from 
Torrentius,  whose  commentary  is  in  general  clear,  leamed,  and  judi- 
eious.  I  have  often  referred  to  the  French  editors  Sanadon  and 
Dacier,  but  their  judgment  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The  old  edition  of 
Landini,  publishedat  Florencein  1482,  and  reprinted  atVenice  the 
next  year,  is  in  my  possession,  and  will  be  found  frequently  referred  to 
for  various  readings  as  "  Ven.  1483,''  or  simply  "  Ven.**'  Fea  has  a 
good  many  sensible  notes,  but  I  have  found  him  most  useful  for 
inscriptions,  of  which  he  gives  several.  Jani  and  Mitscherlich  have 
edited  the  Odes,  but  are  so  redundant  in  quotation  and  admiring 
exclamation,  that  their  commentaries  are  disagreeable.  The  Satires 
are  much  indebted  to  the  leaming  and  diligence  of  Heindorf,  whose 
copious  notes  and  judicious  prefaces  must  be  of  use  to  any  one  who 
consults  them,  though  his  text  I  do  not  think  isalwaysweUchosen. 
His  notes  on  law-terms  are  valuable,  but  in  such  matters  I  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  judgment  of  my  friend  and  coadjutor 
Mr.  Long,  whose  advice  I  have  Ukewise  foUowed  in  many  other 
particulars. 

I  have  not  entered  at  any  length  upon  the  chronology  of  Horace's 
poems.    I  have  referred  to  the  subject  in  the  Introduction,  and 
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have  done  my  best  to  determine  the  date  of  each  poem  80  far  as 
there  are  reasoDable  grounds  to  argue  tipon.  The  principal  autho- 
rities  on  this  subject  now  relied  upon  and  referred  to  in  this  book 
are  Franke  (Fasti  Horatiani,  Berlin,  1889)  and  Eirchner  (Quaes- 
tiones  Horatianae,  Leipzic,  ]834).  These  two  writers  differ  mate- 
rially  from  one  another,  and  both  of  them  from  Bentley,  who  in  his 
Preface  has  laid  down  a  scheme  determining  the  dates  of  the  seve- 
ral  books,  without  stating  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  it.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  prefer  Franke^s  opinion  on  this  subject  to 
EirchnerX  but  that  there  are  many  instances  in  which  his  zeal 
appears  to  outstrip  his  judgment  in  determining  the  date  of  par- 
ticular  poems. 

Of  the  other  books  that  I  have  used  I  have  been  most  indebted 
to  Estr^'*^  Prosopographeia  Horatiana  (Amsterdam,  1 846),  a  most 
iavourable  specimen  of  industry  and  judgment. 

I  have  studied  with  much  pleasure  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
Lyric  poets,  with  whose  entire  works  Horace  must  have  been 
familiar.  The  little  that  is  left  may  make  us  mourn  for  what  is 
lost.  So  much  beauty  has  perished  as  the  world  will  never  see 
again.  There  ia  more  power  of  tendemess  and  passionate  feeling 
in  some  of  Sappho^s  small  fragments  than  in  all  that  Horace 
ever  wrote.  Such  passages  of  these  poets  as  he  appears  to  have 
imitated,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  I  have  given,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  now  remaining,  the  edition  of 
which  by  Bergk  (Leipzic,  1843)  is  that  which  I  have  used.  Most 
of  them  had  been  quoted  before. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  loaded  thenotes  with  nearly 
so  many  quotations  as  most  who  have  gone  before  me.  I  have 
tried  to  confine  myself  to  such  passages  as  throw  light  upon  the 
text,  or  appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  or  copied  from  Horace. 
When  I  have  met  with  a  quotation  in  any  of  the  late  commentaton^ 
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that  appeared  to  have  originated  from  himself,  I  have  given  his 
name.  Where  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  the  case  very  often,  the 
quotation  is  only  one  of  the  common  stock  that  has  accumulated 
from  the  Scholiasts  downwards,  I  have  given  credit  for  it  to  no  one, 
but  do  not  on  that  account  wish  to  have  the  credit  of  it  myself. 
If  any  have  been  suggested  by  my  own  memory  or  reading,  I  have 
not  inquired  whether  others  had  thought  of  them  before,  and  shall 
hope  that  I  may  not  appear  to  have  defrauded  any  one.  I  have 
been  careful  as  far  as  possible  to  let  Horace  iUustrate  himself, 
without  however  distracting  the  reader  by  referring  him  backwards 
and  forwards  to  passages  that  will  throw  no  light  upon  the  text. 

The  MSS.  generally  and  most  of  the  editions  have  inscriptions 
or  headings  to  the  diiferent  poems.  That  these  were  not  given 
them  by  Horace  himself  is  clear,  but  they  appear  in  the  earliest 
MSS.,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
grammarians  almost  contemporary  with  the  author.  They  vary 
very  much  in  the  different  MSS.,  and  as  they  are  quite  arbitrary 
modern  editors  have  seen  the  propriety  of  abandoning  them.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Kirchner  says  justly  enough  (Qu.  Hor.  p.  20), 
they  have  their  value  as  showing  the  opinion  of  very  early  gram- 
marians  as  to  the  scope  of  the  different  poems,  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly  referred  to  them  where  they  could  be  of  any  use  in  settling 
disputed  points. 

I  had  supposed  before  I  began  that  much  that  now  appears  in 
the  notes  might  be  omitted  by  merely  referring  the  reader  to  the 
Dictionaries  of  Antiquities  and  Biography  edited  by  Dr.  Smith. 
But  valuable  as  those  works  are,  I  found  that  the  articles  were  not 
and  could  not  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  save  the  necessity,  in  many 
instances,  of  independent  notes  in  such  a  commentary  and  for 
such  an  author  as  this.  I  have  often  referred  to  them,  and  if 
I  ought  to  have  done  so  oftener  the  omission  has  been  uninten- 
tional. 
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I  meant  at  first  to  give  an  Index  of  the  principal  words  to  form 
a  Concordance  at  the  end  of  the  Volume ;  but  I  found  there  was  no 
room  for  it,  and  I  hope  tbat,  as  I  have  made  the  Index  to  the 
notes  pretty  copious,  and  have  given  a  full  Index  of  Proper  Names 
expressed  or  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  want  of  the  other  Index 
wiU  not  be  much  felt. 

I  had  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  give  engravings  of  a  few 
coins,  medals,  vases,  &c.,  to  illustrate  various  allusions ;  but  the 
Publishers  are  anxious  to  keep  the  price  of  the  work  as  moderate 
as  they  can,  and  the  engravings  have  therefore  been  omitted. 


ARTHUR  MACLEANE, 


Briobton, 

March,  1853. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  materialfl  for  Horace^s  life  are  derired  almost  entirely  firam  bia  own 
works.  A  few  additional  facts  are  got  from  a  short  memoir  attribated 
to  Snetonins. 

He  was  bom  on  the  8th  December,  A.Tr.o.  689  (b.o.  66),  at  or  near 
Yenusia^  (Yenosa),  in  the  Apennines,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and 
Apulia.  His  father  was  a  freedman ',  having,  as  his  name  proves,  been 
the  slaye  of  some  person  of  the  Horatia  gens.  As  Horace  implies  that 
he  himself  was  ingenuns  \  his  father  must  haye  obtained  his  freedom 
before  his  birth.  He  aflerwards  followed  the  calling  of  a  coactor^  a 
collector  of  money  in  some  way  or  other,  it  is  not  known  in  what.  He 
made  in  this  capacity  enough  to  purchase  an  estate,  probablj  a  small 
one,  near  the  aboTe  town  where  the  poet  was  bom.  We  hear  nothing 
of  his  mother,  except  that  Horace  speaks  of  both  his  parents  with  affec- 
tion*.  His  father,  probably  seeing  signs  of  talent  in  him  as  a  ehild, 
was  not  content  to  hare  him  educated  at  a  proyincial  school,  but  took 
him  (at  what  age  he  does  not  saj,  but  probably  about  twelre)  to  Bome, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  (Mbilius  Pupillus ',  who  had  a  school  of 
much  note,  attended  bj  bojs  of  good  £ftmilj,  and  whom  Horace  remem- 
bered  all  his  life  as  an  irritable  teacher,  giyen  unnecessarilj  to  the  use  of 
the  rod.  With  him  he  leamt  grammar,  the  earlier  Latin  authors,  and 
Homer.  He  attended  other  masters  (of  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  mnsic 
perhaps)  as  Eoman  boys  were  wont,  and  had  the  adyantage  (to  which 
he  afterwards  looked  back  with  gratitude)  of  his  father's  care  uid  moral 
training  during  this  part  of  his  education.  It  was  usufd  for  young  men 
of  birth  and  ability  to  be  sent  to  Athens  to  finish  their  education  by  the 
studj  of  Oreek  Hterature  and  philosophj  under  native  teachers ;  and 
Horace  want  there  too,  at  what  age  is  not  known,  but  probablj  when 

>  C.  iii.  4.  9;  C.  iv.  9.  2;  S.  u.  1.  34.  »  8.  i.  6.  6.  4«.  47. 

s  S.  i.  6.  8.  *  S.  i.  6.  86. 

»  S.  i.  6.  96.  ^  Spp.  ii.  1.  71 ;  ibid.  2.  41. 
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he  waa  about  twenty.     Whether  his  father  was  alive  at  that  time  or 
dead  is  uncertain.     K  he  went  to  Athens  at  twenty,  it  was  in  A.ir.G. 
709,  the  year  before  Juliua  Caesar  was  assassinated.    After  that  event 
Brutus  and  Cassius  left  Bome  and  went  to  Oreece.     Poreseeing  the 
struggle  that  was  before  them,  thej  got  round  them  manj  of  the  young 
men  at  that  time  studjing  at  Athens,  and  Horace  was  appointed  tri- 
bune '  in  Brutus'  armj,  a  high  command  for  which  he  was  not  qualified. 
He  went  with  Brutus  into  Asia  Minor,  and  finallj  shared  his  defeat  at 
Philippi,  A.U.C.  712.    He  makes  humorous  allusion  to  this  defeat  in  his 
Ode  to  Pompeius  Varus  (ii.  7).     Afber  the  battle  he  came  to  Italj, 
having  obtained  permission  to  do  so,  like  manj  others  who  were  willing 
to  give  up  a  desperate  cause  and  settle  quietlj  at  home.     His  patri- 
monj ',  however,  was  forfeited,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  means  of 
subsistence,  which  induced  him  to  employ  himself  in  writing  verses,  with 
the  view  perhaps  of  bringing  himself  into  notice '  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  making  monej  bj  their  sale.     It  is  not  impossible,  howevery 
that  some  of  his  earliest  compositions  were  severe  personal  satires  and 
lampoons,  written  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  were  able  to  paj 
him  for  them.    That  the  book  of  Epodes  which  we  possess  does  not 
contain  all  that  he  wrote  in  Arbhilochus'  vein,  I  think  is  pretty  cer- 
tain ;  and  the  same  I  believe  maj  be  said  of  the  books  of  Satires.     Pro- 
bably  his  earliest  efforts  were  more  severe  and  licentious  than  those 
which  his  judgment  allowed  him  afterwards  to  publish,  though  some 
of  these  are  bad  enough.     With  Archilochus  and  Lucilius  before  him 
as  models,  and  without  the  experience  he  afterwards  gained,  his  earliest 
productions  maj  without  difficultj  be  supposed  to  have  been  such 
as  in  later  life  he  would  condemn.    Bj  some  means  he  managed  to 
get  a  place  as  scriba  *  in  the  Quaestor^s  office,  whether  bj  purchase 
or  interest  does  not  appear.    In  either  case  we  must  suppose  he  con- 
trived  soon  to  make  fnends,  though  he  could  not  do  so  bj  the  course 
he  pursued  without  also  making  manj  enemies.    His  Satires  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  enmitj  his  verses  had  raised  up  for  him  on  all  hands. 
He  became  acquainted,  among  other  literarj  persons,  with  Yirgil  and 
YariuB,  who  about  three  jears  afiter  his  return  (a.it.o.  715)  introduced 
him  to  Maecenas,  who  was  careful  of  receiving  into  his  circle  Brutus' 
tribune,  and  one  whose  writings  were  of  a  kind  that  was  new  and  un- 
popukr.     He  accordinglj  saw  nothing  of  Horace  for  nine  months  after 
his  introduction  to  him.     He  then  sent  for  him  (A.ir.o.  716),  and  from 

'  S.  i.  6.  48.  ■  Epp.  ii.  2.  SO. 
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tbat  time  contmued  to  be  bis  patron  and  friend.  There  is  nothing 
more  genuine  in  Horace^s  writings  than  his  expresBions  of  afPection  for 
bis  fjEither  and  for  Maecenas.  His  gratitude  to  the  latter  nerer  takes 
tbe  form  of  servilitj,  bis  affection  never  saTours  of  affectation,  and  his 
familiaritj  never  approaohes  to  impertinence.  He  sees  in  Maecenafi' 
gifls  to  himself  onlj  the  generous  disposition  of  the  giver,  of  which  he 
bas  no  thought  of  taking  undue  advantage ;  his  patronage  he  neither 
exaggerates  nor  xmdervalueB;  for  his  heidth  he  feels  tenderlj;  his 
danger  he  tries  to  share ;  and  his  anzieties  he  does  his  best  to  soothe. 
It  is  evident  that  Maecenas  valued  his  societj  and  imderstood  his 
cbaracter. 

At  his  house,  probablj,  Horace  became  intimate  with  Follio  and  the 
many  persons  of  consideration  whose  fnendship  he  appears  to  have 
enjojed.  Through  Maecenas  also  it  is  probable  Horace  was  introduced 
to  AugustuB,  but  when  that  happened  is  uncertain.  In  a.u.o.  717 
Maecenas  was  deputed  bj  Augustus  to  meet  M.  Antonius  at  Brundi- 
flium,  and  he  took  Horace  with  him  on  tbat  joumej,  of  whicb  a  detailed 
account  is  given  in  the  fifbh  Satire  of  the  first  book.  Horace  appeara 
to  have  parted  from  the  rest  of  the  companj  at  Brundisium,  and  per- 
haps  retumed  to  Eome  bj  Tarentum  and  Yenusia.  (See  S.  i.  6,  Int.). 
Between  this  jommej  and  A.r.o.  722  Horace  received  from  his  friend 
the  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  vallej  of  the  Digentia  (Licenza), 
situated  about  thirtj-four  miles  from  Bome,  and  fourteen  £rom  Tibur,  in 
the  Sabine  countrj.  Of  this  propertj  he  gives  a  description  inhis  Epistle 
to  QuintiuB  (i.  16),  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  there  a  part  of  everj  jear, 
and  to  have  been  fond  of  the  place,  which  was  verj  quiet  and  retired,  being 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  Varia  (Vico  Varo),  a  municipium  per- 
baps,  but  not  a  place  of  anj  importance.  During  this  interval  he  con- 
tinued  to  write  Satires  and  Epodes,  but  also,  it  appears  to  me  probable, 
some  of  the  Odes,  which  some  jears  later  he  published,  and  others  which 
he  did  not  publish.  These  compositions  I  have  no  doubt  were  seen  bj 
bis  friends,  and  were  prettj  well  known  before  anj  of  them  were  coUected 
for  publication.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  separate  Introductions  to  the 
several  Satires  of  the  first  book  that  there  is  not  one  which  might  not 
bave  been  written  bj  the  jear  A.r.o.  719,  and  in  that  jear  Franke 
Bupposes  the  first  book  was  published.  It  maj  have  been  so,  but 
¥ranke'B  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  In  a.it.o.  723  the  battle  of 
Actium  was  fought,  and  in  the  prospect  of  Maecenas  having  a  command 
on  that  occasion,  Horace  wrote  him  a  touching  poem,  which  stands  first 
in  the  book  of  Epodes.  The  ninth  Epode  was  written  immediatelj 
after  the  victorj,  and  there  is  no  poem  in  the  book  of  Epodes  which 
need  be  placed  later.    I  agree  therefore  with  Franke  in  thinking  that 
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book,  of  wliich  one  or  two  poems  are  among  Horaoe'B  earliest  compoai- 
tions,  may  haye  been  publisbed  in  a.u.o.  724.  In  that  jear  was  written, 
as  it  wonld  seem,  the  sixth  Satire  of  the  second  book,  which  book 
therefore  was  not  probablj  published  till  the  end  of  724  or  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  when  Horace  was  about  thirty-fiye  jears  old. 

When  Augustus  retumed  from  Asia,  in  A.ir.c.  725,  and  closed  the 
gates  of  Janus,  being  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  republic,  Horace 
appeared  amongst  his  most  hearty  adherents.  He  wrote  on  this  occasion 
one  of  his  best  Odes  (i.  2),  and  employed  his  pen  in  forwarding  those 
reforms  which  it  was  fche  first  object  of  Augustus  to  effect.  (See  Intro- 
duction  to  C.  ii.  16.)  His  most  striking  Odes  appear  for  the  most  part 
to  have  been  written  after  the  establishment  of  peaoe.  Some  may  haye 
been  written  before,  and  probably  were.  But  for  some  reason  it  would 
seem  that  he  gave  himself  more  to  lyric  poetrj  afber  his  thirty-fifth  jear 
than  he  had  done  before.  He  had  most  likelj  studied  the  Greek  poets 
whiie  he  was  at  Athens,  and  some  of  his  imitations  may  haTe  been 
written  earlj.  If  so,  they  were  most  probably  improTed  and  poKshed 
from  time  to  time  (for  he  must  haye  had  them  by  him,  known  perhaps 
only  to  a  few  friends,  for  many  years)  till  they  became  the  graceM 
specimens  of  artificial  composition  that  they  are.  Horace  continued  to 
employ  himself  in  this  kind  of  wnting  (on  a  yariety  of  subjects,  con- 
yiyial,  amatory,  political,  moral ;  some  original,  many  no  doubt  suggested 
by  Greek  poems)  till  a.u.c.  730,  when  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  three 
first  books  of  the  Odes  were  published.  I  cannot  here  discuss  the 
subject,  but  I  haye  considered  and  stated  in  the  case  of  each  Ode  the 
eyidences,  if  any,  that  it  contidns  of  its  date,  and  I  can  find  none  which 
may  not  be  placed  in  that  year  or  before  it.  Bentley's  theory,  which 
limits  Horace  to  one  species  of  composition  at  a  time,  and  supposes  each 
of  the  three  first  books  of  Odes  to  haye  been  published  separately,  I  haye 
no  faith  in ;  and  he  oyerlooks  the  fact  that  the  twenty-fourth  Ode  of  the 
first  book  was  certainly  written  four  years  after  that  in  which  he  places 
the  publication  of  that  book.  Clinton,  who  supports  Bentley  (Fast.  Hell. 
B.c.  88),  can  only  do  so  by  supposing  that  in  the  present  copies  some 
pieces  may  haye  been  transposed,  which  is  begging  the  question. 
Franke  has  arriyed,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  at  the  right  conclusion  upon 
this  subject.  During  this  period  Horace  appears  to  haye  passed  his 
time  at  Bome  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  or  at  his 
house  in  the  country,  paying  occasional  yisits  to  Tibur,  Praeneste, 
and  Baiae,  with  indifierent  health,  which  required  change  of  air. 
About  the  year  a.u.o.  728  he  was  nearly  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
tree,  on  his  own  estate,  which  accident  he  has  recorded  in  one  of  his 
Odes  (ii.  13),  and  occasionally  refers  to ;  once  in  the  same  stanza  with  a 
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Btorm  in  which  he  was  nearly  lost  off  Cape  Palinurus ',  on  the  westem 
coast  of  Italj.  When  this  happened  nobodj  knows.  After  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  three  books  of  Odes,  Horace  seems  to  have  ceased  from  that 
style  of  writing,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  only  other  compositions  we  know 
of  his  having  produced  in  the  next  few  jears  are  metrical  Epistles  to 
different  friends,  of  which  he  published  a  volume  probably  in  a.u.o.  784 
or  735.  He  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phical  writers,  and  to  have  got  a  good  deal  interested  in  them,  and  alao 
to  have  become  a  Kttle  tired  of  the  world  and  disgusted  with  the 
jealousies  his  reputation  created.  His  health  did  not  improve  as  he  got 
older,  and  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Antonius  Musa,  the  em- 
peror*s  new  physician '.  By  his  advice  he  gave  up,  for  a  time  at  least, 
his  flAVOurite  Baiae.  But  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  a  good  deal  away 
from  Bome,  especiaUy  in  the  autumn  and  winter  *, 

In  A.1J.C.  737  Augustus  celebrated  the  Ludi  Seculares,  and  Horaoe 
was  required  to  write  an  Ode  for  the  occasion,  which  he  did,  and  it  has 
been  preserved.  This  circumstance,  and  the  credit  it  brought  him,  may 
bave  given  his  mind  another  leaning  to  Ode-vnriting,  and  have  helped 
bim  to  produce  the  fourth  book,  a  few  pieces  in  which  may  have  been 
written  at  any  time.  It  is  said  that  Augustus  parfcicularly  desired 
Horace  to  publish  another  book  of  Odes,  in  order  that  those  he  wrote 
upon  the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4  and  14)  might  appear  in 
it.  The  latter  of  these  Odes  was  not  vmtten,  I  believe,  till  a.u.o.  741, 
when  Augustus  retumed  firom  Oaul.  If  so,  the  book  was  probably 
published  in  that  year,  when  Horace  was  fifty-two.  The  Odes  of  the 
fourth  book  show  no  diminution  of  power,  but  the  reverse.  There  are 
none  in  the  three  first  books  that  surpass  or  perhaps  equal  the  Ode 
in  honour  of  Drusus,  and  few  superior  to  that  which  is  addressed  to 
lioUius.  The  success  of  the  three  first  books,  and  the  honour  of  being 
chosen  to  compose  the  Ode  at  the  Ludi  Seculares,  seem  to  have  given 
bim  encouragement.  There  are  no  incidents  in  his  life  during  the  above 
period  recorded  or  alluded  to  in  his  poems.  He  lived  five  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  book  of  Odes,  if  the  aboYe  date  be  correct, 
and  during  that  time  I  think  it  probable  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  Au- 
gustus  and  Morua  which  form  the  second  book ;  and  having  conceived 
the  intention  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  art  and  progress  of  poetry,  he 
wrote  as  much  of  it  as  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisones  which  has 
been  preserved  among  his  works.  The  fragments  of  which  that  poem 
appears  to  be  composed,  and  which  some  have  vainly  tried  to  reduce  to 
a  consistent  whole,  may  have  been  written  earlier  than  I  have  supposed ; 

s  C.  iiL  4.  28.  *  Epp.  i.  16.  «  Epp.  t.  7- 1—13. 
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but  tbere  is  bo  iniicb  affinity  between  tbe  Atb  Poetica  and  tbe  Epistle 
to  Augustus  tbat  I  believe  tbey  were  written  at  no  great  interval  of 
time.  It  seems  from  tbe  Epistle  to  Plorus  tbat  Horace  at  tbis  time 
bad  to  resist  tbe  urgency  of  friends  begging  bim  to  write,  one  in  tbis 
style  and  anotber  in  tbat,  and  tbat  be  bad  no  desire  to  gratifj  tbem  and 
to  sacrifice  bis  own  ease  to  a  pursuit  in  wbicb  it  is  plain  be  never  took 
any  great  deligbt.  He  was  Hkelj  to  bring  to  it  less  energy,  as  bis  life 
was  drawing  prematurely  to  aclose  tbrougb  infirmities  eitber  contracted 
or  aggravated  during  bis  irrational  campaigning  witb  Brutus,  bis  inapti- 
tude  for  wbicb  be  appears  afterwards  to  bave  been  perfectly  aware  of. 
He  continued  to  apply  bimself  to  tbe  study  of  moral  pbilosopby  till  bis 
deatb,  wbicb  took  place,  according  to  Eusebius,  on  tbe  27tb  November, 
A.r.c.  746,  in  tbe  fifty-seventb  year  of  bis  age,  and  witbin  a  few  days  of 
its  completion.  Maecenas  died  tbe  same  year,  also  towards  tbe  close  of 
it ;  a  coincidence  tbat  bas  led  some  to  tbe  notion  tbat  Horace  bastened 
bis  own  deatb  tbat  be  migbt  not  bave  tbe  pain  of  surviving  bis  patron. 
According  to  Suetonius  bis  deatb  (wbicb  be  places  after  bis  fifty-nintb 
year)  was  so  sudden  tbat  be  bad  not  time  to  execute  bis  will,  wbicb  is 
opposed  to  tbe  notion  of  suicide.  Tbe  two  friends  were  buried  near 
one  anotber  '<in  eztremis  Esquiliis,"  in  tbe  fartbest  part  of  tbe  Esqui- 
liae,  tbat  is  probably  witbout  tbe  city  walls,  on  tbe  ground  drained  and 
laid  out  in  gardens  by  Maecenas. 

Tbe  plan  adopted  in  tbis  Edition,  of  commenting  on  eacb  poem  in  a 
separate  Introduction,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  mucb  in  tbis  plaoe 
upon  Horace's  style  and  cbaracter.  Tbe  particular  style  in  wbicb  bis 
principal  strengtb  lay  will  be  always  matter  of  opinion.  My  own  is  tbat 
be  is  nowbere  so  great  as  in  tbe  Odes,  and  tbat  of  tbese  bis  genius  is 
best  sbown  in  tbe  Odes  tbat  relate  to  public  aifairs  or  men,  wbile  in  some 
of  tbe  small  occasional  pieces,  as  tbe  Ode  to  tbe  Fountain  of  Bandusia, 
tbat  on  tbe  deatb  of  Quintilius,  and  otbers,  mticb  grace  and  feeling 
are  sbown.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  witb  tbose  wbo  tbink  tbat  amatory 
verse-writing  was  Horace'8  strong  point.  Witb  rare  exceptions  bis 
compositions  of  tbis  kind,  bowever  elegant  tbey  may  be,  appear  frigid 
and  passionless,  bearing  tbe  stamp  of  imitation,  witb  unequivocal  signs 
of  art,  and  none  of  nature.  Tbe  crowd  of  mistresses  tbat  bave  been 
gatbered  for  bim  out  of  bis  poems  is  beyond  belief ;  and  tbe  laborious 
folly  tbat  bas  tried  to  classify  bis  amours,  and  to  follow  cbronologi- 
cally  tbe  sbifting  of  bis  affections,  I  bave  bad  occasion  to  notice. 
It  proceeds  upon  an  int«rpretation  of  tbe  Odes  wbicb  is  foreign  to 
tbeir  true  cbaracter.  Horace  was  neitber  more  nor  less  licentious  pro- 
bably  tban  most  of  bis  contemporaries,  tbougb  bis  biograpber  cbarges 
bim  witb  gross  sensuality ;  but,  bowever  tbis  may  be,  tbat  tbe  women 
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of  his  Odes  are  in  neariy  eyeiy  instance  fictitious  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
erer.  Cinara'  seems  to  represent  a  real  person;  and  with  Canidia 
Bome  real  intrigue  and  jealousj  no  doubt  are  connected,  whatever  her 
name  maj  haye  been. 

The  same  remark  applies  in  some  measure  to  other  Odes  addressed 
nominally  to  friends,  but  which  might  as  easily  be  addressed  to  one 
friend  as  to  another.  The  difierence  is  that  the  names  are  in  most 
instances  known  to  be  those  of  real  persons,  which  has  led  many  com- 
mentators  into  inferences  respecting  the  characters  and  circumstances 
of  those  persons  which  I  believe  to  be  in  most  instances  imaginary. 

I  haYe  expressed  mj  opinion  of  Horace  as  a  Satirical  writer  in  Tarious 
places.  On  this  point  the  reader  maj  refer  to  the  remarks  in  the 
Iiitroduction^  to  the  ninth  Satire  of  the  first  book.  Of  common  sense 
and  a  perception  of  the  ridiculous ;  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which 
is  gathered  by  mixing  with  the  world ;  of  dramatic  skill ;  of  good  na- 
ture  and  good  breeding,  Horace  haa  shown  sufficient  proo&,  both  in 
the  Satires  and  the  I^istles.  As  a  critio  he  is  certainly  defective. 
Homer  he  does  not  appear  to  have  understood.  Plautus  and  Terence 
he  could  not  appreciate,  and  the  merits  of  Ludlius  (and  he  must  ha?e 
had  merits)  would  probablj  never  have  been  acknowledged  or  discovered 
by  Horace  but  for  the  feeling  his  criticism  of  that  writer  raised  against 
himself.  He  was  of  an  indolent  habit,  of  which  the  unfinished  state  of  some 
of  his  pooms  is  one  of  the  efiects.  "  Amphora  coepit  Institui ;  currente 
rota  cur  urceus  exit  ?  "  is  a  question  that  might  be  applied,  I  think,  to 
more  than  one  of  his  Satires  and  Epistles.  There  is  more  inequality  in 
these  than  in  the  Odes  ;  more  also  that  is  common-place  in  thought  and 
diction.  The  Odes  will  bear  better  than  the  Satires  and  Epistles  the 
close  inspection  tBat  an  editor  is  obliged  to  give  them.  Any  one  who 
undertakes  that  office  for  Horace  will  find  that  one  of  his  principal 
difficulties  consists  in  the  examination,  first  separately  and  then  coUec- 
tiYclj,  of  so  many  small  pictures  as  the  Odes  present.  The  tendency  of 
commentators  to  far-fetched  conjectures  as  to  their  scope,  allusions, 
date,  &c.,  is  very  great,  and  the  above  difficulty  partly  accounts  for  it. 
Their  beauties  and  merits  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  quiet  kind,  and 
the  happy  selection  of  words  is  one  of  them.  Horace's  selection  of 
epithets  is  judicious  and  forcible.  "  Mi A  ac  paene  divinus  Horatiua 
est  in  epithetis  inyeniendis  *."  The  terseness  and  good  sense  of  the 
sayings  which  concem  human  life  and  character  are  as  striking  as 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  being  always  in  their  place 
and  neyer  brought  in  clumsily,  as  such  sentences  with  less  art  might 
easily  appear.     Herein,  more  than  in  any  other  respect,  Horaoe  suc- 

'  C.  W.  1.  4,  13.  22 ;  Epp.  i.  14.  33.  «  Lambinns. 
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ceeded  in  hie  attempt  to  imitate  the  Greek  Lyric  poets.  Their  fire, 
pasBion,  sublimity,  his  language  was  incapable  of  expressing,  eyen  if  his 
mind  could  have  conceived  them.  Their  metres  have  lost  their  strength 
in  his  hands,  and  have  passed  into  a  smooth  monotonj,  which  none  but 
an  emasculated  taste  can  admire  when  compared  with  the  Greek  ori- 
ginals.  Some  maj  doubt  whether  the  defect  does  not  lie  in  the  lan- 
guage,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  it  does ;  but  the  later  Sapphic  Odes 
are  more  like  the  Greek  in  point  of  rhythm,  and  are  so  far  an  improve- 
ment  upon  the  earlier  ones.  Some  of  the  more  difficult  long  metres 
have  been  as  su^cessfully  imitated  as  the  language  allowed,  but  manj 
have  not  been  attempted. 

Horace'8  religious  opinions  have  been  a  good  deal  discussed.  But  he 
does  not  appear  at  anj  time  to  have  been  very  decided  in  his  opinions. 
He  was  upwards  of  fort j  when  he  declared  of  himself  that  he  was  like  a 
ship  driven  bj  a  tempest,  going  this  waj  or  that,  according  as  the  wind 
happened  to  set.  He  was  now  a  rigid  moralist,  now  a  materialist,  now 
a  Stoic,  now  ^n  Epicurean,  now  a  Cyrenaic.  To  judge  him  by  hb  own 
writings,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
hour  was  the  end  of  man's  life.  He  nowhere  puts  forward  the  happi- 
ness  of  another  world  as  the  compensation  for  the  inequalities  of  this, 
nor  does  he  make  any  allusion  to  another  state  of  ezistence  at  all, 
except  in  the  ordinary  fabulous  way.  The  certainty  of  death  and  the 
iincertainty  of  life  are  only  arguments  with  hira  for  making  the  most  of 
the  pleasures  we  possess,  but  all  in  the  way  of  moderation,  which  is  a 
common-place  much  dwelt  upon  by  Horace,  as  also  is  the  possession  and 
use  of  riches.  Once,  if  we  are  to  take  him  at  his  word,  he  was  startled  by 
a  storm,  and  induced  from  an  idler  to  become  serious ;  that  is,  to  put 
away  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  for  what  length  of  time  we  do  not  know. 
But  of  systems  he  appears  to  have  known  little.  He  ridicules  them  all 
in  their  tum. 

After  Maecenas  had  given  him  his  farm,  he  Uved  there  a  good  deal 
and  improved  it  at  much  expense.  He  had  a  liking  for  the  countiy, 
and  has  some  beautii^  descriptions  of  it.  But  when  in  the  country  he 
no  doubt  felt  lonely,  and  missed  the  tables  and  society  of  his  city  friends. 
He  dined  a  good  deal  with  rich  people,  but  his  own  fare  at  home  was  of 
the  simplest  kind.  He  desftbes  his  daily  life  in  the  city,  when  he 
happened  to  be  disengaged,  in  the  sixth  Satire  of  the  first  book.  His 
health  was  indifierent,  as  before  observed.  His  eyes  in  particular 
troubled  him.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  grey  before  his  time.  Suetonius 
says  he  was  short  and  fat,  and  he  describes  himself  good  hmnouredly 
as  a  fit  sample  of  a  hog  from  Epicurus'  sty.  Augustus  rallies  him  on 
his  stature,  in  a  letter  of  which  part  is  given  in  Suetonius'  life  of 
Horace. 
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The  life  of  Horace  was  written  by  Porphyrion,  the  Scholiast  fre- 
qnently  referred  to  in  these  notes.  He  mentions  that  memoir  himself : 
*'  Patre  libertino  natum  esse  Horatium  et  in  narratione  quam  de  vita 
ipsius  habui  ostendi"  (on  S.  i.  6.  41).  This  same  Scholiast  refers  more 
than  once  to  books  that  had  been  written  on  the  persons  mentioned  bj 
Horace.  A  reference  to  Estr^^s  work  spoken  of  in  the  Prefiice  will 
show  that  a  catalogue  of  these  persons  embraces  nearly  all  the  distin- 
guished  men  of  the  day,  with  most  of  whom  Horace  was  on  friendlj 
terms. 

The  Metres  adopted  by  Horace  from  the  Greek  are  thirteen  in  num- 
ber  in  the  Odes  and  six  in  the  Epodes.  I  purpose  saying  onlj  a  few 
words  on  each. 

C.  i.  1. — ^The  metre  of  this  Ode  is  one  of  three,  called  after  Ascle- 
piades,  a  lyric  poet  of  uncertain  date.  It  consists  of  single  lines  divided 
thus: 

—  i=i|— v^v^l—  II  —  v^wl— w  — 
The  caesura  usuallj  falls  at  the  end  of  the  second  foot.  There  are  two 
exceptions  only  in  Horace,  ii.  12.  25,  and  iv.  8.  17.  The  Greeks  did 
not  follow  this  rule,  and  their  lines  were  less  monotonous  in  con- 
sequence.  The  division  of  this  metre  by  choriambics  is  against  the 
obvious  rhythm.     C.  iii.  30,  ir.  8,  belong  to  the  same. 

C.  i.  2. — This  metre  takes  its  name  from  Sappho.  It  consists  of 
stanzas  of  four  verses  each.  The  three  first  are  alike,  and  consist  of 
foiur  trochees,  with  a  dactyl  in  the  third  place.  Horace  always  sub- 
stitutes  a  spondee  for  the  second  trochee,  with  one  uncertain  exception, 
C.  S.  70.     The  fourth  verse  consists  of  a  dactyl  and  spondee. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  metres.  It  differs  in  Horace's  hands 
from  the  Greek  usage  by  the  less  frequent  introduction  of  the  trochee 
in  the  second  pkce,  and  from  the  caesura  usually  falling  afler  the  fifth 
syllable.  This  arrangement  takes  away  a  good  deal  from  the  vigour  of 
the  metre,  a  defect  which  Horace  seems  to  have  perceived  when  he 
wrote  the  Carmen  Seculare  and  the  Sapphic  Odes  of  the  fourth  book  ^.    , 

'  I  sabjoiii  8ome  remarks  from  the  "  Joanial  of  Education  **  1832  (vol.  iv.  p.  356), 
on  Dr.  Carey'8  "  Latin  Prosodj  roade  Easy."  The  anthor  obaerves :  **  It  greatlj  con- 
dace$  to  the  harmonj  of  tho  Sapphic  verse  to  make  the  caesura  at  the  fifth  aemifoot,  as 
*  Dive,  qnem  prolee  Niobea  magnae ;'  not  as  '  Haec  Jovem  aentire  Deosque  cunctos/  " — 
a  verj  common  opinion.  To  which  the  reviewer  replies  :  "  To  our  ears  the  latter  is  at 
least  as  melodious  as  the  former,  consisting  of  a  dactjl  interposed  between  two  aooentual 
ditrocbeesy  as  in  the  lines  qnoted  bv  Dr.  Care j  fix>m  Catullus  and  Sappho : 

'  iroiKiXoBpov*  iBavar  'A^podira.' 

'  PkLUca  nuntiate  meae  pueUae ;' 
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C.  i.  3. — ^Thifl  is  aaother  of  the  ABclepiadean  metres,  conflisting  of 
two  Terses  altemating  thus : 

—  —  I— ^wl—  II  —  wv^l— w^ 

The  first  of  these  yerses  is  ealled  after  Gljcon,  a  poet  whose  age  and 
birthplace  are  imknown.  The  second  verse  is  the  same  as  C.  i.  1.  To 
this  metre  also  belong  C.  i.  13.  19.  36 ;  iii.  9.  15. 19.  24.  25.  28 ;  iv. 
i.  3. 

C.  i.  4. — This  metre  has  its  name  from  Arcbilochus  of  Paros.  It 
consists  of  altemate  verses,  of  which  the  first  is  one  of  those  that  the 
grammarians  call  iLawdprriroi ',  because  they  consist  of  difierent  measures 
which  do  not  blend  together.  The  first  four  feet  are  those  of  an  hexa- 
meter  verse,  after  which  foUow  three  trochees,  the  first  part  being 
alwajs  distinct  from  the  second.  The  second  is  a  catalectic  iambic  tri- 
meter,  that  is,  it  has  one  sjllable  wanting  in  the  last  foot.  There  is  no 
other  Ode  in  this  metre. 

C.  i.  5. — This  is  also  reckoned  with  the  Asclepiadean  metres,  though 
onlj  the  two  first  lines  have  their  name  from  Asclepiades,  being  the 
same  as  C.  1.  The  third  is  called  after  Pherecrates,  the  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  It  consists  of  a  dactjl  between  two  spondees,  if  mj  ear  does 
not  deceive  me ;  but  it  is  usual  to  mark  it  with  a  spondee,  choriambus, 
and  long  syllable.  The  fourth  is  the  Glyconean  verse,  which  occurs  in 
C.  3.     To  this  metre  belong  C.  i.  14,  21,  23 ;  iii.  7,  13 ;  iv.  13. 

and  perhaps  in  the  line  of  Horaoe : 

'  Quindecim  DYana  preoes  vironim.' 

If  Horaoe  has  generally  avoided  thia  form  of  the  verse,  the  dislike  seems  to  have  been 
diminiahed  as  his  ear  improved ;  ao  that  while  there  ia  but  one  instance  of  Buch  a  cae- 
gura  in  the  secoud  book  of  the  Carmina,  and  not  one  in  the  third,  there  are  no  lesa  than 
twenty-two  in  the  fourth,  and  in  the  Carm.  Sec.  one  on  an  average  in  every  stanza. 
Nay,  even  in  such  lines  as  *  Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae '  we  prefer  the  double 
etrochee  accent  at  the  commencement  to  that  whicl|  Dr.  Carey  oonsiders  so  sweet,  who 
virtually  makes  *■  chorus '  a  trochee,  and  would,  we  suppose,  give  the  sound  of  a  dactyl  to 
Romulae  in  '  Romulae  genti  date  remque  prolem  |  que  Et  decus  omne.'  If  any  one  will 
read  over  the  C.  S.  with  the  accent  we  contend  for,  he  will  readily  perceive  the  beauty  of 
the  metre,  and  cease  to  wonder  that  Sappho  and  Catullus  hesitated  not  to  make  the  fourth 
syllable  short  In  particular  much  beauty  will  be  added  to  the  line  '  Jam  Fides  et  Pax 
et  Honos  Pudorque.'  Acoording  to  Dr.  Carey's  notion  of  a  metrical  accent,  '  Pto'  will 
lose  all  emphasis." 

'  vpStroQ  dffwaprfiroic  'Ap^^^exoc  KiKxpfirat  (Hephaestion,  p.  48,  ap.  Bentley  on 
Epod.  ii.).  The  Scholiast  on  Hephaestion,  p.  52,  says  there  were  no  less  than  sixty- 
four  metres  of  this  sort  used  by  the  Greeks. 
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0.  i.  6. — This  metre  consbts  of  tfaree  ABdepiadean  yerses,  such  as 
C.  1,  and  a  Oljconean,  as  in  0.  8.  In  C.  i.  15.  24  and  36  a  trochee 
occurs  in  the  first  foot  (see  note).  The  other  Odes  are  i.  24,  38 ;  ii. 
12;  iii.  10,  16;  iv.  6, 12. 

C.  i.  7. — This  measure  takes  its  name  from  Alcman,  the  lyric  poet  of 
Sparta.  It  consists  of  two  yerses,  of  which  the  first  is  a  complete  heza- 
meter,  and  the  second  is  made  up  of  the  four  last  feet  of  an  hexameter. 
To  this  belong  C.  i.  28,  and  Epod.  xii. 

C.  i.  8. — There  is  no  other  Ode  in  this  metre,  which  also  consists  of 
two  yerses.  The  first  consists  of  a  dactjl  and  two  trochees,  or  a  trochee 
and  spondee,  .  ^  ^-r  I  —  v^  I  —  w«  This  takes  its  name  firom  Aristo- 
phanes.  The  second  is  a  dimeter  yerse,  of  which  the  first  half  consists 
of  two  trochees  and  a  dactjl,  with  a  long  syllable  added,  and  the  second 
half  is  the  first  reyersed,  thus  : 

Hoiaoe  always  has  a  spondee  in  the  second  place. 

C.  i.  9. — This  is  the  ordinary  Alcaic  metre,  in  which  each  stanza  con- 
sists  of  four  yerses.     The  two  first  are  divided  thus : 

i=i|—  V^l—  V^l—  V./V./I—  V-^w 

though  Horace  usuallj  substitutes  a  spondee  for  the  second  trochee, 
the  onlj  exception  being  iii.  5. 17.  The  caesura  usually  falls  aflter  the 
fifth  syllable,  to  which  rule  exceptions  will  be  found  in  C.  i.  16.  21,  37.  - 
5,  14 ;  ii.  17.  21 ;  iv.  14.  17.  This  caesura  the  Greeks  did  not  observe. 
The  sjUable  which  forms  the  basis,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  yerse,  is  more 
commonlj  long  than  short.  It  is  usual  to  look  upon  the  first  part  of 
the  yerse  as  iambic.  I  haye  no  doubt  it  is  trochaic.  The  third  verse  is 
also  trochaic,  consisting  of  a  sjllable  (usuallj  long)  followed  hy  four 
trochees,  a  spondee  being  substituted  hj  Horace  for  the  second  trochee. 
The  fourth  yerse  consists  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees. 

C.  i.  11. — This  is  an  Asclepiadean  metre,  rather  peculiar.  The  divi- 
sion  to  which  we  are  guided  bj  the  ear  seems  to  separate  each  yerse  into 
three  parts,  as  foUows : 

l_v...l_ll-^.^I_ll>v.v^l-v... 


This  chisses  it  with  the  hmtvapTHToi.  Those  who  resort  to  the  diyision 
by  choriambicB  destroy  the  natural  rhythm.  To  this  belong  i.  18 ;  iv. 
10. 
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C.  ii.  18. — This  Ode  stands  alone.  The  metre  has  its  name  from 
Hipponax  of  Ephesus.  The  first  verse  consists  of  three  trochees,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  single  syllable,  long  or  short : 

—  ^  1  —  v^  I  — v^  I  ^ 
The  second  of  five  trochees  preceded  by  such  a  syllable : 

—  I— v^l— .^1— .v^l— VjJ—  w 

C.  iii.  12. — ^This  Ode  is  also  unlike  any  other.     It  is  usual  to  divide 

it  into  feet  called  lonic  (^  ^ ),  of  which  the  two  first  verses  con- 

tain  four  each,  and  the  third  two.  Eespecting  this  metre  see  Bentley'8 
note.  It  would  seem  that  Horace,  imitating  the  subject  of  an  Ode  of 
Alcaeus  (see  Introduction),  tried  the  metre  also.  The  Grreek,  as  usual, 
has  a  much  finer  efiect  than  the  imitation. 

C.  iv.  7. — This  metre  takes  its  name  from  Archilochus,  and  consists 
of  an  hexameter  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  a  pentameter.  There  are 
no  other  Odes  in  this  measure. 

Epod.  i. — ^x. — The  first  ten  Epodes  are  in  the  same  metre,  consisting 
of  altemate  trimeter  and  dimeter  iambic  verses.  They  admit  spondees 
only  in  the  uneven  places.    An  anapaest  is  once  introduced  in  ii.  35. 

Epod.  xi. — This  is  one  of  the  variations  of  the  iambic  introduced  by 
Archilochus.  The  first  verse  is  a  trimeter  iambic.  The  second  is  aavy- 
dprriTOQy  consisting  of  the  last  half  of  a  pentameter  followed  by  a  dimet«r 
iambic.  This  accounts  for  the  short  syllable  in  the  middle  of  w.  6,  10, 
26,  and  the  hiatus  in  w.  14,  24.  Bentley  has  a  note  on  this  metre 
,  which  may  be  consulted. 

Epod.  xiii. — This  metre  consists  of  an  hexameter  verse,  with  one  made 
up,  as  Epod.  xi.,  of  a  dimeter  iambic  and  half  a  pentameter,  the  differ- 
ence  being  that  these  parts  are  here  reversed. 

Epod.  xiv.,  XV. — These  are  composed  of  an  hexameter  foUowed  by  a 
dimeter  iambic. 

Epod.  xvi. — This  consists  of  an  hexameter  verse,  foUowed  by  a  pure 
iambic  verse. 

Epod.  xvii. — This  consists  entirely  of  trimeter  iambic  verses,  being 
the  only  Ode  that  does  so. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Meinecke,  and  adopted  by  many  editors,  which 
affirms  that  the  Odes  that  consist  of  single  lines,  or  lines  in  altemate 
measure,  are  to  be  divided  into  stanzas  of  four  verses,  appeors  to  me  too 
doubtful  to  be  adopted. 
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CARMINUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 

CARMEN  L 

A.u.c.  730. 

WmETHBR  this  ode  is  an  intiodiidioii  to  one  book  or  three  is  a  qnestion  that  hat 
been  discossed  and  mnst  be  matter  of  opinion.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  three 
first  books  were  published  together,  with  this  as  a  pre&oe;  and  if  the  chronological 
axrangement  I  haye  adopted  (see  Introdnction)  be  correct  it  was  written  a.u.c.  730 ; 
bnt  there  is  no  intemal  eridence  to  lead  to  that  oondnsion.  Bentley  waa  of  opinion 
ihat  each  book  was  prodnoed  separatelj.  It  is  a  graceftd  dedication  to  Maecenas  of  a 
work,  the  oomposition  of  which  had  occupied  and  amosed  the  poet  at  interrals  for  some 
years.  It  was  probably  at  his  patron's  instigation  that  he  anranged  his  fngitive  pieoes 
and  pnt  them  forth  in  this  coDected  form.  There  is  a  mixture  of  real  aifection  with 
the  usnal  dedicatory  liattery  in  this  ode,  the  leading  idea  of  which,  as  in  most  cases, 
Horace  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Pindar  (201  Bergk), 
preserved  in  Sextos  Empiricos,  which  with  others  Horaoe  may  have  had  in  mind,  and 
it  will  account  fbr  the  somewhat  incongnions  allusion  to  the  Olympic  games  in  the 
beginning  of  this  ode.  It  is  the  only  way  of  explsining  the  allusion  to  an  almost  obso- 
lete  practioe,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  chief  theme  of  Pindar's  poelay.  The 
fragment  nms  thus : — 

iLiWoirodtav  fiiv  nv  ibfpaivoveiv  tinrwv 

Tifita  Kai  cri^voi'  to^q  ^'  iv  woXvxp^aoic  BaXdftoic  PioTti' 

rcpircrai  8k  kcu  ric  iir*  oU/i  aXiov  vaX  9of 

^         vAq  iuumipvv 

A  fragment  of  Archilochus  (33  Bergk),  from  Clemens  AiexandrinuSy  runs : 

dXX'  aXXoc  aWtp  Kapditiv  laivtTai, 
But  the  sentiment  is  common  enough,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  illustration 
Horace  has  pnt  the  subject  in  his  own  way  and  giyen  it  a  Latin  dress.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  while  the  leading  sentiment  is  the  common-place  **  different  men  have  dif- 
ferent  tastes/'  Horace  selects  only  the  pursuits  of  worldly  or  mechanical  minds  to  con- 
trast  (not  without  some  contempt)  with  his  own  higher  ambition.  He  had,  no  donbt,  in 
his  memory  Virgil^s  lines  (Greorg.  ii.  603,  sqq.) :  **  SoUicitant  alii  remis  freta  caeca,''  &c. 

ARGUMENT. 

Maecenas»  my  protector,  my  pride,  in  whom  I  delight,  ▼arious  are  the  aims  of  men.  The 
Greek  seeks  glory  from  the  race ;  the  lords  of  the  world  are  supremely  happy,  one  in 
the  honours  of  the  state,  the  other  in  his  weU-fiUed  bams.    Tbe  &rmer  will  not 
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ploQgh  the  seas ;  tho  merduuit  is  restless  on  land.  One  man  loves  bu  ease  and  his 
wine ;  anotfaer  the  camp  and  the  din  of  war ;  while  the  hnntaman  hraves  all  weathera 
for  his  sport.  My  glory  is  in  the  ivy  crown,  my  delight  to  retire  to  the  grorea  with 
the  nymphs  and  the  satyrs,  where  my  mase  breathes  the  flnte  or  strikea  the  lyre. 
Plaoed  by  thee  among  the  lyric  choir  I  shall  lift  my  head  to  the  skies. 

Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus 

O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum, 

Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 

OoUegisse  juvat  metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nolHlis.  6 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos, 


1.  atenns]  A  nonn  substantive,  sig- 
nifying  properly  an  ancestor  in  the  flffch 
degree,  thns:  'pater/  'aTus/  'proavns,' 
'abavns,'  ^atayns;'  componnded  of  'ad' 
and  '  aTOS,'  and  oorresponding  to  '  adnepos' 
inthe  descendingscale.  Maecenas  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Cilnii,  formerly  Lucumones 
or  princes  of  Etruria,  and  up  to  a  late 
perK»d  poseessed  of  influenoe  in  the  Etm- 
rian  town  of  Aretium,  whenoe  they  were 
ezpeUed  by  their  own  dtizens  b.c.  300. 
See  Liv.  z.  3.  Compare  Propert.  iii.  9.  1 : 
''  Maeoena9,eques  Etrusco  desanguine  regum, 

Intra  fortunam  qui  cupis  esse  tuam." 
Martial,  zii.  4. 2 :  **  Maeoenas  ataTisregibns 
ortnseqnea."  aeealsoC.iii.90.1.  8.L6.1. 
sqq.    Yiigil  (G.  ii.  40}  addresses  Maeoenaa 
in  the  same  afiectionate  terms; 


**  O  decos,  o  &mae  merito  pars  mazima 
nostrae, 

Maeoenas ;" 
and  Propertius,  ii.  1.  73 : 
"  Maeoenas  nostrae  pars  invidiosa  juyentae, 
Et  yitae  et  morti  gloria  justa  meae." 

3.  Suni  guo9]  iariv  o&c»  whidi  Greek 
oonstruction  has  been  more  doselyfoUowed 
by  Propertius,  iii.  7*  17 :  **  Est  quibus  Eleae 
ooncurrit  palma  quadrigae."  The  indicative 
is  used  with  *  sunt,'  or  *  est  qui,'  when  par- 
ticular  peraons  are  aUnded  to,  as  here  the 
Greeks  in  opposition  to  the  Romans.  8o 
Epp.  ii.  2. 182 :  **  Argentum— sunt  qui  non 
habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere,"  where 
by  the  latter  is  distinctly  indicated  the  wise 
man.  This  distinction  may  be  observed, 
more  or  less  endently,  in  e?ery  passage  of 
Horace,  where  the  words  oocor  (see  Indez, 
*  qui '),  unless  '  est  qui '  bdow  (v.  19)  be 
an  exception.  It  is  not  impossible,  that 
there  he  may  mean  an  allusion  to  some 
particular  person  in  a  good-humouredway. 

3.  eurriculo]  This  maj  mean  either 
the  diariot  (formed  from  '  cnno,'  as  '  yehi- 
culum'  from  '  yeho ')  or  the  oourse,  and  the 


oommentators  are  divided  on  the  subject. 
I  see  no  way  of  dedding  the  controversy, 
sinoe  either  sense  will  suit  the  passage,  and 
both  were  in  common  use  (see  ForoeU.). 
Because  the  Olympic  games  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  oelebrated  after  a  tashion, 
Orelli  thinks  Horace  may  be  writing  from 
his  own  recollection,  having  been  a  spec- 
tator.  But  he  is  more  likdy,  as  snggested 
above,  to  have  had  Pindar  in  his  mind,  than 
his  own  reooUection  of  the  iaded  horse-raoes. 

4.  Colleffiue']  Young  yerse-writers  are 
sometimes  misled  in  their  use  of  the  per- 
fect  for  the  present  tense.  It  can  only  be 
Bo  nsed  to  ezpress  a  oomplete  aetion,  or  an 
action  frequently  repeated,  not  a  oontinuing 
course  of  action ;  aooording  to  the  ibrce  of 
the  Greek  aoiist.  Orelli's  note,  I  think,  ia 
calcuUted  to  mislead.  The  best  illustration 
of  what  fbUows  is  in  the  lUad  (zziii.  338, 
sqq.),  where  Nestor  thus  instructs  his  son 
Pyltts: 
|y  vOffo^  Bk    roi  ivwoe    dfu^ip6e   iy- 

2Cptfif0rjrt0, 
cJc  ai'   ^oi  wXq^vq  ye  iodooirat  ocpov 

lieheat 
kvkXov  irotfiroto'  XiOov  ^  dXkaoOat  lirav* 

pfiv. 
8ee  alsb  Or.  Am.  iii.  2.  11.  aq.: 
«  Et  modo  lon  dabo,  modo  Tflrbete  tefga 
notabo, 
Et  stringam  metas  interiore  rota." 

6.  Terrarum  domino»]  I  understand  this 
to  signify  the  Romans,  with  a  tinge  of  irony. 
Mart.  ziv.  123,  calls  them  ''  Romanos  re- 
rum  dominos,"  as  VirgU  had  done  before 
(Aen.  L  282).  Plntarchalso  (Tib.  Grac  iz.) 
makes  Gracchus  say  of  the  Roman  Plebs, 
vTT^p  aWoTpiat  rpo^ijc  Kai  irXovrov  iroXc- 
ftovoi  Kai  dfToOvitOKOvotf  Kvpiot  rfjQ  oicov- 
fiivfjc  ilvat  Xtyofttvoi,  ftiav  ik  PwXov  Idiov 
ovK  ix**^*£'  Marttal  (Tiii.  2)  oaUa  Domi- 
tian 

**  Terrarum  dominna  deusque  rerum," 


CABMINUM  I.  1. 


Hunc  si  mobflium  turba  Quiritium 
Certat  tergeminia  tollere  honoribus ; 
IUum  si  proprio  condidit  horreo 


•ad  Romfi  henelf  (xiL  8. 1) : 

**Temrum  dea  gentiiimqiie.'' 

Tlie  pimctnBtion  and  oonstnidioii  of 
this  pesaage  have  been  a  snbject  of  madi 
discuBsion,  as  is  -well  known.  After 
mnch  oonaidemtion  I  have  adopted  the 
Bohxtion  of  the  difficolty  fint  suggeeted, 
I  believe,  by  Rutgeraias,  and  have  pnt  a 
fiillfltopaftar^nobilis.'  Graenns  took  the 
aame  Tieir.  For  his  ■trictnrefl  thereibre 
upon  thi«  reading  Bentley  hae  an  aeooant 
to  lettla  with  his  friettd,  whoee  opinioB  he 
probably  did  not  know,  for  he  does  not 
mention  him.  His  objedaons  are  that 
'  pafana'  cannot  be  separated  ftom  '  erehit' 
withont  violenoe  to  tbe  constmction,  which 
18  only  begging  the  qnestion ;  and  that  "  pal- 
maqne  nobilis,"  standing  by  itaelf,  is  "  jeju- 
nnm,  et  aridam,  et  omni  Tenere  spoliatum," 
which  is  a  matter  of  taste  likely  to  be  pre* 
judioed  by  the  habit  of  joining  the  two 
yerses,  with  which  the  ear  of  moat  readers 
is  £uiiiliar.  His  third  objection  is  that 
'  erehit'  cannotbeaaedimpenonaUy,  which 
I  deny ;  it  may  be  so  used  just  as  well  as 
in  our  own  Unguage  we  may  say :  "  It  ex- 
alts  a  man  to  the  ^a — one  if  his  ambition 
is  gratified,  another  if  his  avarioe."  Bent- 
ley^s  iast  objectbn  is  the  worst  of  all :  "  How 
can  a  man  be  said  to  be  ezalted  to  Heaven 
by  hwring  his  liams  fall  ?  I  was  not  aware 
the  road  was  so  easy."  If  Bentley  had 
written  his  notes  in  Enghsh,  the  greater 
part  of  them  would  only  hsve  raised  a  smile. 
This  argament  is  a  Mt  spedmen  of  his 
critidsm.  He  settles  the  qoestion  by 
changing  *  evehit'  into  '  evehere,'  wbich  he 
makes  dependent  on  *  nobilis ;'  whereby  he 
thinks  to  get  rid  of  the  difficnliy  of  making 
'  hunc'  and  '  illum'  to  depend  on  *  juvat.' 
Bat  even  with  tbis  unanthorised  oorrection 
(which  QreDi  describes  saffidently  when  he 
says  "  nemo  reoepit"),  that  constmction  is 
very  harsh,  as  any  biody  will  see  who  tries 
to  oonstme  the  passage  upon  this  hypothe- 
sis.  But  it  is  the  one  generaUy  reoeived 
now,  though  '  evehit'  is  retained.  Mr.  Tate 
Btrongly  urges  the  constraction  of  '  hunc' 
and  *  illipn'  with  *  dimoveas,'  which  he  says 
is  as  old  at  least  as  Glareanns  (a  oontem- 
porary  of  Fabridus  and  the  Stephenses), 
tmt  which,  in  &ot,  was  the  oonstraction 
adopted  by  Acron  snd  Craquius'  Scho- 
liast,  who  calis  it  **  aeugma  ab  inferiori." 
But  it  ia  a  sufficieBt  answer  to  this,  that 


theie  could  be  no  reason  why  the  man  who 
had  riaen  to  the  highesthonours  and  wealth 
should  be  indoced  to  seek  his  fortunes  at 
aea.  Thoae  who  suppose  '  Terraram  domi- 
nos'  to  be  in  appoaition  with  '  Deos/  quote 
Ovid,  Ep.  ez  Fdnto  i.  9.  35,  sq. : 
*'  Nam  toa  non  alio  ooluit  penetralia  ritu 

Temurum  dominos  quam  coUs  ipse  Deos.'' 
Others  apply  these  words  to  thecompetitors, 
beoaase  they  were  usaaliy  kings  or  nobles : 
others  render  *  ezalts  them  to  the  gods  as 
lords  of  the  world,'  i.  e. '  as  if  tbey  were.' 
I  believe  I  have  stated  all  the  opinions  of 
any  weaght  apon  this  passage.  The  reader 
will  judge  whether  the  reading  I  have  fol- 
lowed  doesnot  give  the  aimplest  solation  of 
the  difficulty.  Bentiey  is  very  ably  refnted 
by  Cunningham,  Animadv.  c.  15. 

8.  itrgeminu/}  This  refers  to  the  three 
corole  magistrades,  those  of  the  aedile, 
praetor,  and  oonsul.  Though  the  quaestor- 
ship  was  usually  the  first  step  in  the  Une  of 
promotion,  itis  not  induded,  becanse  itwas 
not  a  curule  offioe.  Not  sedng  tbat  '  ter- 
geminas'  here  aignifies  no  more  than  *  tri- 
plez,'  some  have  snpposed  the  quaestorship, 
the  tribaneahip,  and  oensorship  to  be  in- 
doded.  But  *geminus'  is  used  in  this 
combination  wi^  cardinal  numbers  fre- 
quently.  8o  Yiigil  (Aen.  vi.  287)  calls  Bri- 
areus  '  centomgeminus,'  and  CatuUus  (xi. 
7)  the  Nile  *  septemgeminus,'  aad  Lucret. 
(v.  28)  speaks  of  "  tripectora  tergemini^ 
Geryonai,"andthe  mostunequivocal  instance 
of  this  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Paulus  (Dig. 
50.  16.  137):  "Ter  enixa  videtur  etiam 
quae  trigeminos  p^ererit,"  which  passage 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Long. 
"  ToUere  honoribus  "  is  not,  as  some  take 
it,  "  toUere  ad  honores :"  *  honoribus'  is  the 
ablative  caee,  as  (C.  i.  31) :  *'  Vos  Tempe  to- 
tidemtoUitelaudibus."  SaU.  Jog.  4»:  "ut 
quemque — ^pecunia  ant  honore  extulerat." 
Tac  Ann.  i.  3 :  "  Claudium  Marcellum  ponti- 
ficata  et  cuniU  aedUitate — M  Agrippam 
geminetis  consolatibus  eztoUt" 

CerM—toUere']  Thepoet8,fbUowingthe 
Greekidiom,  use  for  convenienoe  and  con- 
ciseness  this  oonstraction  of  the  iniinitive 
with  verbs  which  in  prose  would  require  *  ut ' 
with  the  subjunctive,  or  a  supine,  or  '  ad' 
with  &  gerand,  or  some  other  constraction. 
In  the  nezt  ode  we  have  "  egit  visere;"  in 
the  12tik,  "  sumis  celebrare;"  in  the  26th, 
*'  tradam  portare,"  and  so  on.  DiUenbr. 
has  given  a  list  of  the  prindpal  verbs  so 
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Quidquid  de  Libycis  vemtur  areis.  lo 

Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 
Agros  Attalicis  conditionibus 
Nunquam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 
Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum  15 

Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 
Laudat  rura  sui ;  mox  reficit  rates 
Quassas  indocilis  pauperiem  pati. 


used.  Verbs  of  all  kinds  signifying  desire 
and  the  reTerse  are  frequently  used  with 
the  infinitive,  as  inthis  ode:  "  demere  sper- 
nit,"  "  refiigit  tendere  ;"  C.  9.  13,  "  fiige 
quaerere,"  &c.  The  student  can  now  ob- 
serre  this  usage  for  himself. 

10.  de  Libycisverritur  aretf.]  See  C.  iii. 
16.  26,  31.  8.  ii.  3.  87 ;  and  Cic.  in  Verr. 
Act.  ii.  Lib.  3.  c.  14,  Long'8  note.  The  *  area' 
was  a  raised  floor  on  which  the  com  was 
threshed  ;  and  after  the  wind  had  winnowed 
it  the  floor  was  swept,  and  the  oom  was 
thus  oollected. 

11.  Jindere  sarculo]  There  is  some- 
thingof  contempt  in  these  words,  where 
we  should  have  expected  '  arare.'  The  soil 
must  be  poor  that  was  worked  by  a  hoe, 
and  the  owner  *  macro  pauper  agello.'  Fea 
refers  to  Apuleius's  description  of  Samos, 
where  '^ruratio  omnis  in  sarculo  et  surculo — 
ager  fTumentopiger,aratro  irritus"  (Florid. 
ii.).  '  Scindere '  is  the  proper  word  for  the 
plough  ;  '  findere '  for  tiie  hoe  or  lesser  in- 
strament.s. — *AttaIicis  conditionibus '  sig- 
nifies, '  the  most  extraTagant  terms.'  There 
were  three  kings  of  Pergamus  of  this  name, 
which  was  proverbial  for  wealth.  Of  the 
seoond  it  is  reoorded,  that  he  gave  large 
sums  for  paintings  and  other  works  of  art, 
as  much  as  100  talents  for  a  single  picture, 
(PUn.N.H.Yii.39).  Thethirdlefthisgreat 
wealth  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  134).  Sk)me 
suppose  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  former  to 
be  alluded  to.  But  it  is  enough  that  the 
name  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  the  latter  of  theae  kings. 
See  C.  ii.  18.  6.  Compare  for  'oondi- 
tionibus '  Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  8  :  <<  NnlU 
conditio  pecuniae  te  ab  summa  integritate 
deduxerif 

13.  dituoveatf']  Orelli  says  the  difference 
between  '  dimoveo '  and  '  demoveo,'  which 
some  editions  have,  is  that  the  formeris 
used  when  a  diversion  into  a  new  channel 
is  intended,  the  latter  when  no  such  mean- 
ing  is  to  be  expressed.  Dillenbr.  reverses 
this  statement  and  reads  '  demoveas.'    The 


meaning  of  the  words  must  be  deriyed  fh>m 
themselves,  not  from  their  use ;  for  in  the 
oonflict  of  MSS.,  not  only  here  but  in 
every  pUoe  where  they  occur,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  derive  it  from  the  context.  From  the 
meaning  of  'de,'  'down  from,'  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  '  demoyeo '  is  more 
propei^ly  used  when  the  place  from  which 
the  removal  takes  place  is  expressed,  and 
'  dimoveo '  when  the  sentence  is  absolute, 
as  here.  For  instance, '  demovet '  I  ima- 
gine  to  be  the  proper  reading  in  C.  iy.  6. 14 : 
*'  Curvo  nec  faciem  littore  demovet,"  where 
the  MSS.  have  in  many  instanoes  '  dimo- 
vet.'  Other  examples  will  be  found  by 
which  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  *  diripio '  and 
'deripio.'  (C.  iii.  6.  21  n.>— •  Cypria,' 
'Myrtoum,'  'Icariis,'  'Afiricum,'  are  all 
particular  names  for  general,  as  *  Bithyna 
carina'  (C.  i.  36.  7)-  This  need  hardly 
have  been  mentioned  if  r^Mons  had  not 
been  disoovered  for  the  use  of '  Cypria,'  in 
which  this  common  practice  of  Horace  is 
overlooked.  Turaebus,  for  instanoe,  ex- 
plains  '  Cypria '  by  the  fertility  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  so  productive  that  it  could  fiirnish 
all  the  matenals  for  a  ship  from  its  keel  to 
its  top-gallant  sails. — Horace'8  epithets  for 
Afiricus,  which  was  the  w.8.w.  wind,  and 
oorresponded  to  the  Greek  Xi^,  are  '  prae- 
oeps,'  *  pestilens,'  *  protervus.'  He  uses  the 
phrase  '  Afiicae  prooeUae '  (C.  iii.  23.  6)  to 
signify  the  storms  for  which  this  wind  was 
proverbiaL — 'Luctari,'  'oertare,'  'deoer- 
tare,' '  contendere,'  are  used  by  the  poets 
vrith  the  dative  case,  instead  of  the  abktivd* 
with  '  cum,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
ltdxi(y^ai  rivt. 

16.  otium  ei  oppidi  htudai  rura  8ui ,-]  He 
oommends  the  peaceful  fields  abput  his 
native  town ;  for  '  otium  et  mra '  may  be 
taken  as  one  subject.  Bentley  prefers 
*  tuta,'  a  oonjectund  reading  of  VaJens  Ad. 
dalius  (Com.  on  Vell.  PMerc.  ii.  110),  to 
'  rura,'  and  says  he  never  met  with  an  ex- 
pression  hke  '*  nua  oppidL"    Orelli  quotes 


CABMINUM  L  1, 


Est  qui  nec  veteris  pocula  Massici 
Nec  partem  solido  demere  de  die  20 

Spemit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
Strati^  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae. 
Multos  castra  juvant  et  lituo  tubae 
Permixtus  sonitus  bellaque  matribus 
Detestata.     Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  25 

Venator  tenerae  conjugis  immemor, 
Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 
Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 


three :  Lacm.  L  419,  ''  mn  Nemetis,"  or 
<Nemoeri;'  SiL  Ital.  iv.  227,  "niraCi^ 
ani ;"  Tiii.  433,  "mra  Namanae.''  Grono- 
▼iiu  ^proved  of  this  oonjectare,  aad  by  it 
corrected  a  Terae  of  Paalinus. 

18.  indocilu—paii.']  Ezamples  of  this 
Greek  construction  for  'ad  patiendum' 
are  very  nomeroas.  Bentley,  as  we  have 
seen,  tries  to  apply  it  to  ▼.  6,  reading  '  no- 
bilis  erehere.'  To  go  no  tnrther  thw  this 
book,  we  have  'aodaz  perpeti,'  'bian- 
dnm  dicere,'  'nobilem  superare,'  'impo- 
tens  sperare,'  '  callidum  oondere,'  '  doctus 
tendere,'  '  praesens  tollere,'  *  fenre  dolosi.' 
— '  Pauperies,'  *paupertas,'  'pauper,'  are 
nerer  by  Horaoe  tdcen  to  signiiy  'pri- 
▼ation,'  or  any  thing  beyond  a  humble 
estate,  as  among  many  other  instances 
«  meo  sum  pauper  agello"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  12). 
"  Probamque  panperiem  sine  dote  quaero  " 
(C.  iiL  29. 66).  Aristophanes  desGribes  shortly 
the  difference  between  *  egens '  (irrwx<^) 
and '  pauper '  {frkvtic),  and  his  description 
wiU  generaUy  ezplam  Horace's  meaning 
when  he  uses  the  latter  word : — 
wrwx^v  fiiv  yAp  jSioc  8v  (f^  ^cy^tC  ^^^ 

IffTiv  iiiiokv  ix^^^i 
Tov  Sk  nivTiToc  C^v  ^id^iitvov  Kal  roic 

cpyocc  irpootxovTaf 
irtptyiyvtoOai  ^  avrtf  lifiBhv,  ^i)  fiivrot 

fiTid'  iiriXtlvttv, — Flnt.  S62,  sqq. 

'  Plaupertas,'  *  inopia,'  *  egestas,'  is  the  di- 
maz  given  by  Seneca  (de  Tranq.  Animi,  8). 

20.  tolido  demere  de  die}  That  is,  to 
interrupt  the  hours  ot  business.  So  (C.  ii. 
7.  6)  *'  morantem  saepe  diem  mero  fregi." 
'  SoUdus '  signifies  thatwhich  has  noyacant 
part  or  spaoe;  and  hence  'solidus  dies' 
comes  to  signify  the  business  hours,  or 
oocupied  part  of  the  day.  Juvenal  says  (zi. 
204,6):— 

"  Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salya 

Fronte  lioet  Tadas,  quamquam  solidahora 
supersit 

Ad  seztam." 


Senec.  Ep.  84,  "Hodiernus  dies  solidns 
est :  nemo  ez  illo  quicqoam  mihi  eripoit." 
Stat.  SyW.  iv.  36,— 

''  At  nunc,  quae  soUdum  diem  terebat, 
Horarum  ria  fiwta  riz  duarum." 

The  '  soUdus  dies '  ended  at  the  hour  of 
dinner,  which  with  industrious  persons 
was  the  ninth  in  snmmer,  and  tenth  in 
winter.  The  Inzurious  dined  earUer  (as 
"  Ezul  ab  octava  Marins  bibit,"  Jut.  i.  49), 
the  busy  sometimes  later.  See  Becker's 
GaUiis,  Ezc.  i.  sc  9,  on  the  meals  of  the 
Romans.  The  oommenoement  of  the  day 
Taried  with  the  habits  of  different  people. 

22.  Cajmf]  This  is  used  for  the  mouth, 
as  weU  as  the  spring  of  a  river.  V.  Georg.  iv. 
319,  "  Tristis  ad  eztremi  sacrum  caput  asti- 
tit  amnis."  Caes.  (B.  6.  iv.  lO^  says  of  the 
Rhine,  ''  multis  capitibus  in  Oceanum  in- 
fluit."  Here  it  is  the  spring.  Shrines 
were  usuaUy  buUt  at  the  fountain-head  of 
streams,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  that  pro- 
tected  them,  which  ezpkins  '  sacrae.' 

23.  lituo  tubae']  The '  Utuus '  was  curved 
in  shape  and  sharp  in  tone,  and  used  by  the 
cavalry :  *  tuba,'  as  its  name  indicates,  was 
straight  and  of  deep  tone,  and  used  by  the 
infsntry.  '*  Non  tuba  directi,  non aeris  oomua 
flezi"  (Ov.  Met  L  98).  Ldpsius  de  MU. 
Rom.  says  the  '  lituus '  was  in  shape  a  mean 
between  the  '  tuba '  and  the  '  comu ;'  not 
so  straight  as  the  one,  nor  so  twisted  as  the 
other.  Aulus  GeUius  (N.  A.  i.  11)  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  three,  but  does  not 
ezplain  what  it  is.    See  C.  ii.  1.  17* 

24.  Bellaque  matribue  Deteetata.]  '  De- 
testatus'  is  no  where  else  used  passively, 
ezcept  by  the  law-writers,  who  use  it  for 
one  convicted  by  evidence :  '  modulatus ' 
(C.  L  32.  6),  'metatus'  (u.  16.  16),  are 
Ukewise  used  passively. 

26.  mb  Jove]  Epod.  ziu.  2:  "Nives- 
que  deducunt  Jovem."  The  Latin  writers 
represented  the  atmosphere  by  Jupiter,  the 
Greeks  by  Hera  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  61). 
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Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frontimn 

Dis  miseent  superis ;  me  gelidum  nemua         30 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 

Secemunt  populo,  si  neque  tibiaa 

Euterpe  cohibet  nec  Polyhymnia 

Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris,  35 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


28.  tereieal  Thifl  word  Festns  describefl 
to  mean  '  long  ond  round  as  a  pole/  which 
definition  will  not  tlwajs  be  found  to  help 
nfl  to  its  meaning.  It  has  alwajs  more  or 
leas  dosely  the  meaning  of  ronndness  or 
smoothness,  or  both  aa  here.  It  contBins 
the  aame  root  as  *  tero/  '  tomnB,'  rcifHa ,  and 
its  oognate  words,  and  its  meaning  is  got 
from  the  notion  of  rubbing  and  polishing. 
Horace  applies  it  to  a  woman'8  andes,  a 
smooth-faoed  boy,  the  oords  of  a  net,  and  a 
faoltless  man  (see  Index).  It  is  applied  by 
Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  320)  to  a  girdle,  and  by  VirgU 
(Aen.  ri.  579)  to  the  thong  of  a  sling ;  where, 
as  here,  it  represents  the  exact  twisting  of  a 
cord.  *  Slender  *  wiU  not  do  ;  fbr  *  plagae ' 
were  nets  of  thick  oord  with  which  the 
woods  were  snrrounded,  to  catch  the  larger 
beasts  as  they  were  driven  out  by  dogs  and 
beaters.  Tbe  professed  translators,  as 
usual,  give  no  assistanoe.  Smart  renders 
the  woids,  *  *  drcling  toils ;"  Frands,  **  spread- 
ing  toils ;"  Dacier  omits  '  teretes '  altoge- 
ther.  Marsus  for  Marsicus,  as  Colchus  for 
Colchicus,  Medus  for  Medicus,  and  many 
others,  is  the  only  form  Horaoe  uses. 

29.  Me  doctarum  hederaepraemia/ron-' 
tium'] — '  Te '  has  been  proposed  for  *  me ;' 
and  Mr.  Tate  has  dedared,  that  this  '*  true 
reading,  on  neoessity  arising  firom  intemal 
evidence  against '  me '  and  the  MSS.,  after 
the  assent  of  scfaolars  generally  giyen,  may 
now  take  its  plaoe  as  it  were  by  acdamation.'' 
Qrelli  says,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Tate,  "  oon- 
jecturam— jam  ab  omnibus  ezplosam  esse 
arbitror."  It  was  origina]}y  conjectnred  by 
Hare,  and  the  only  editors  as  fiur  as  I 
knowy  who  had  adopted  it  when  Mr.  Tate 


wrote,  are  Jones  and  Sanadon.  Other 
critics  haye  defended  it,  but  very  lamdy : 
and  more  recently  Fea  has  adopted  this 
reading,  but  on  grounds  Tery  different  from 
his  predeoessors.  "  Thou,  Maeoenas,"  he 
says,  "  art  erer  oocupied  in  crowning  poets 
with  the  ivy,  and  they  in  retura  exalt  thee 
to  the  gods  in  their  songs."  I  need  not 
protract  this  note  with  quotations  to  prove 
that  the  ivy,  which  was  sacred  to  Baochns, 
made  a  fit  and  nsual  garland  for  a  lyric 
poet.  ''Doctarum  finontium,"  which  Mr. 
Ttete  defends,  as  applied  to  Maecenas,  is 
the  proper  description  of  poets,  who,  by 
the  Greeks  were  caUed  oa^L  ^doiSoi 
oo^terai  (Pind.  Isth.  ii.  36). 

34.  Leeboum^barbiton.}  The  lyre  of 
tSappho  and  Alcaeus. 

35.  Quod  m]  A  referenoe  to  the  Index 
wiU  show  that '  quod  si '  does  not  oocur,  as 
OreUi  says  it  does,  but  rarely  in  the  poeta. 
The  MSS.  Tary  between  «inseris'  and  <  in- 
seres.'  The  present  seems  to  be  more  in 
keeping  witii  what  goes  before,  and  Horaoe 
had  no  occasion  to  ezpress  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Maeoenas  ranked  him  among  lyric 
poets.  Although  the  personal  pronoun  'tu' 
is  emphatic  in  this  sentenoe,  it  is  omitted,  as 
the  poets  often  do,  where  no  opposition  of 
persons  is  intended.  Orelli  and  DiUenbr. 
have  quoted  a  firagment  of  Sappho  (16 
Bergk),  fiiom  which  it  might  appear  tbat 
the  last  line  was  imitated :  but  the  read- 
ing  is  so  doubtful  that  nothing  certain  can 
be  made  out  of  it.  The  idea  wiU  be  found 
frequently  in  Ovid. — *  Lyricis'  is  less  com- 
mon  than  'meUds/  todescribe  the  lyric 
poetB  of  Greeoe. 
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CARMEN  IL 

A.u.c.  725. 

This  ode  was  probably  wntten  on  the  retuni  of  AiigQstitt  to  Rome,  after  the 
takiiig  of  Alezandria,  wfaen  tiie  cml  wm  wera  brongfat  to  a  dose  and  tlie  temple 
of  Janiu  was  shnt,  a.u.c.  725.  Horaoe  here  ezpreeaee  the  opinion  wfaich  TBdtns 
(Ann.  i.  9)  states  was  held  by  reflecting  men  of  all  parties,  **  non  alind  diacordantia 
patriae  remedinm  fnisae  qnam  nt  ab  nno  regeretur,"  that  the  onlj  lemedy  left  for  the 
tronhlea  of  the  atate  waa  an  abaolnte  goraniBient  in  the  handa  of  one  penoa.  He  has 
been  eharged  with  deaerting  hia  repnblican  prindplea,  and  even  wging  the  daatmction  of 
thoae  whoee  party  he  had  onoe  belonged  to,  and  with  whom  he  had  fought  at  Philippi. 
Bnt  Horace  nzges  reform,  not  bloodshed;  and  he  had  liyed  long  eaoagh  to  aee  thatreform 
was  not  to  be  ezpected  at  the  hands  of  repablican  leaders,  or  from  any  bnt  him  whoae 
geniua  was  now  in  the  aacendant.  It  is  not  tfaerefore  in  aay  meaa  q;iirit  that  he  nigea 
npon  Angnstns  to  take  npon  himaelf  the  taak  of  redndng  to  order  the  elementa  of  the 
atate,  idiich  ao  many  years  of  d^il  war  had  thiown  into  conAuion. — None  of  Honoe'8 
odea  are  more  jnatly  cdebrated  tiian  thia  for  the  imagery  it  contains,  for  its  gennine 
feeling,  and  for  the  delicacy  with  which  it  flatten  Atf gnatna,  inyesting  him  with  divine 
attribntes,  bnt  inviting  him  to  ezerciae  them  as  a  father  oorrecting  aad  defending  liis 
children,  and  thus  to  avenge  in  the  noblest  manner  his  graat-unde'a  mnrder.  The 
way  in  which  he  introdncea  the  name  of  Caesar  unezpectedly  at  the  end  has  always 
appeared  to  me  an  instance  of  consummate  art. 

The  prodigiea  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  ode  are  those  which  were  aaid  io  have 
followed  the  death  of  Julius  Caeaar.  They  sre  related  a]so  by  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  466— 489, 
which  paaaage,  and  the  ▼eraes  that  foDow  it  to  the  end  of  tfae  book,  should  be  read  in  oon- 
nezion  with  this  ode.  It  will  appear  to  any  reader  of  both  very  probable  that  Horace  had 
thia  deacription  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote.  It  has  been  thought  that  Horace  oould  not  have 
refened  to  prodigies  whidi  had  occurred  so  long  before  (a.u.c.  710,  flfteen  years  before 
tliis  ode  was  written),  when  he  waa  at  Athens,  and  therefore  oonld  not  have  witnesaed 
them.  Other  prodigies  therefore  have  been  aawnmed  aa  the  subject  of  theae  opening 
stansaa.  But  the  only  other  oocasions,  about  this  time,  when  the  Tiber  is  recorded  to  have 
overflowed  its  banks,  were  A.n.c.  727  >nd  732>  the  earlieat  of  which  years  would  be  too 
hite  for  this  ode,  in  which  the  allusions  to  the  state  of  Rome  and  the  triumphs  of 
Angustns  (v.  49),  and  the  propoaal  that  he  ahonld  aaanme  supreme  authority,  wonki  in 
that  eaae  faave  been  ont  of  date  and  nnneoeaaary.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  profeaaed  by 
Augnstns  was  the  avenging  of  fais  adoptive  fotfaer^s  death :  aee  Snet  Octav.  z. :  *'  Nihil 
conTenientius  duzit  qnam  necem  avuncuU  vindLcare  tuerique  acta."  Tadtus  also  speaka 
of  him  (Ann.  L  9)  as  "  pietate  erga  parentem — ad  arma  civilia  actnm  i"  which  his  enemiea 
tnmed  against  him,  saying,  **  Caasii  et  Bmtomm  ezitus  patemis  inimidtiis  datos,  qnan- 
qnam  foe  ait  privata  odia  in  pnblids  utalitatibns  remittere."  Aooording  to  Dion  Casains  (liii. 
4)  his  dedared  pnrpose  was  <^vrwc  Tip  re  irarpc  ^fiv«?c  cfttyivn  rtfiwp^aai  xal  ri)v 
xoXiv  Ik  fuydXutv  Kai  IvaXKriXuv  xaKwf  i^cXl<r9at.  Ovid  (Faat  Y.  569,  sqq.)  intro* 
dnoea  him  aa  nttering  thia  prayer  to  Mara : 

**  Si  mihi  beHandi  pater  est  Yestaeque  sacerdos 
Auctor,  et  uldad  nnmen  ntmmqne  paro ; 

Mars,  ades  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  formm ; 
Stetque  favor  cansa  pro  meliore  tnus. 

Tempk  feres  et  me  victore  vocaberis  nltor." 
This  being  tfae  cwe,  HorBce  conld  not  jndicionsly  have  passed  over  the  death  of  Julins 
Caeaar,in  an  ode  whichhailedtfaeretom  of  Angnatua ;  nor  couldhe  haveallndedto  it  better 
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thaa  in  ooimezioii  with  thoae  prodigies  which  seemed  to  Bpeak  the  wnth  of  Heayen 
against  ciyil  diacord.  Other  poets  wrote  of  theae  prodigiea  which  were  very  notoriona. 
8ee  Tibnll.  ii.  f>.  71»  sqq*;  Ovid,  Met.  zv.  782,  sqq.;  and  one  phenomenon  poetically 
described  by  Horace  ia  recorded  bj  Dion.  (zlv.  17):  Kal  Ix9vq  Ik  r^£  QaXaO' 
ffflC  dfivOriToi  Kard.  rdg  rov  Ti^pidog  UPoXdg  ic  f^'^  ^irccpov  Vimcov. 

If  this  ode  ia  read  with  C.  ii.  15,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  Introdoction  to  that 
ode,  the  feeling  with  which  Horaoe  entered  into  the  nuaaion  of  Augnstna  as  the  reformer 
will  be  better  understood. 

ARGUMENT. 

Fortents  enongh  hath  Jove  sent  npon  the  earth,  maldng  it  afindd  lest  a  new  dehige 
were  coming,  as  the  Tiber  rolled  back  from  ita  month  threatening  destraction  to  the 
city,  the  nnanthorized  ayenger  of  Hia  I 

Onr  sons  shall  hear  that  dtixens  haye  whetted  for  each  other  the  steel  that  shonid  have 
smitten  the  enemj. 

What  god  shall  we  invoke  to  help  ns  ?  What  prajen  shall  move  Vesta  to  pity  ?  To 
whom  shall  Joye  assign  the  task  of  wiping  ont  onr  guilt  ?  Come  thon,  Apollo ;  or  thon, 
Bmiling  Venns,  with  mirth  and  love  thy  oompanions ;  or  thon,  Mars,  our  founder,  who 
hast  too  long  sported  with  war ;  or  do  thou,  son  of  Maia,  pnt  on  the  form  of  a  man 
and  let  us  call  thee  the  avenger'  of  Caesar ;  nor  let  our  sins  drive  thee  too  soon  away ; 
here  take  thy  triumphs ;  be  thou  our  &ther  and  our  prinoe,  and  snffer  not  the  Mede  to 
go  nnpunished  whilst  thon  art  our  chief,  O  Caesar. 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces 

Terruit  Urbem, 
Terruit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret  5 

Seculum  Pyrrhae  nova  monstra  questae, 
Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 

Visere  montes, 

1 .  Jam  aatU — ]     See  Introdnction.  L'  This  is  not  tme  in  respect  to  some  words, 
dirae]     It  is  Tery   oommon  in  Horaoe    which  though  they  have  the  foroe  of  adjec- 

(though  not  pecuHar  to  him)  to  find  an  tives  are  in  &ct  participles.    For  instanoe, 

epithet  which  is  attached  to  the  latter  of  two  "  Ab   insolenti  temperatam   hietitia  "  (C. 

substantives,  but  belongs  to  botb,  as  here,  ii.  3.   3).     Bentley,  therefore,   attributes 

and  "  fidem  mutatosque  Deos''  (C.  i.  5.  6)  ;  too  mnch  perhaps  to  the  authority  of  his 

"  poplitibua  timidoque  tergo''  (C.  iii.  2. 16),  grammarian  in  adopting  this  as  an  invari- 

and  many  other  plaoes  which  the  student  able  rule  in  respect  to  the  participle.    No 

will  observe  for  himBeif.     Horace  uses  this  doubt  Horace  wonld  have  used  the  long 

oonstruction  so  frequently  that  it  may  be  Towel  if  ever  it  had  been  convenient. 

looked  upon  as  a  feature  in  his  style ;  and  3.  areet]     The  sacred  buildings  on  the 

he  often  uses  it  with  effect  CapitoUne  hiU.    They  were  called  collect- 

2.  rubeiUe']  Virgil  has  (G.  i.  328)  "  Co-  ively  Capitolium  or  Arx  (from  their  posi- 
msca  deztera,"  where,  however,  it  may  be  tion),  Arx  Capitolii,  and  sometimes  by 
donbted  whether '  comsca '  belongs  to  *  iul-  hendiadys,  "  An  et  Capitolinm."  (Livy,  ▼. 
mina '  or  to  '  deztera.'  Some  MSS.  have  *  m-  39,  &c.)  They  embnuxd  the  three  tem- 
benti.'  But  Bentley  (on  C.  i.  25.  17)  quotes  plesof  Jup.  Opt.  Maz.,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
Verrins  Flaccus,  a  grammarian  of  the  Au-  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  of  Terminus. 
gustan  age,  who  lays  down  the  rule  that  10.  eolumbiey']  The  proper  name  fbr  a 
in  Horaoe  all  nonns  ending  in  '  ns '  have  «Mwui_wJa«w*«  »  <  vMinmKna  '/>*»*  — k*  '  /m» 
^^'^  termination  of  the  ablative  in  *  e,'  not 


wood-pigeon  is  *  palumbus,'  or  *  — ba^'  or 
' — bes;'  andthereforesomehayeproposed» 
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Piscium  et  suimna  genus  haesit  ulmo 

Nota  qusd  sedes  fuerat  columbis,  lo 

Et  superjecto  pavidae  natarunt 

Aequore  damae. 
Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis  * 

Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regis  15 

Templaque  Vestae ; 
Hiae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa  Jove  non  probante  u* 

xorius  amnis.  20 


Qontraiy  to  the  MSS,  to  adopt  '  paliiinbu' 
liere.  But  *  ooliunbufl'  *  -hi,*  are  the  ge- 
neric  terms  for  pigeons.  Sneton.  Octay. 
bdT.  **  palma  freqnentabatur  columbarum 
nidis.'' — *  Damae'  is  both  masculine  and 
feminine.  Georg.  iii.  539 :  "  timidi  damae 
cerrique  fugaces.'' 

11.  superjecto]  <  sibi  et  terris'  adds 
Lambinus.  But  'sibi'  is  not  wanted. 
Virgil  uses  the  word  (Aen.  xi.  025)}  **  Sco- 
pulisque  superjadt  undam." 

IS.Jiavum']  This  common  epitbet  of 
the  Tu>er  arose  out  of  the  quantitjr  of  sand 
washed  down  in  its  stream*  Aen.  ni.  81 : 
**  Yorticibus  rapidis  et  mult&  flayus  aren&." 
It  has  been  argued  from  'yidimus'  that 
Horace  wrote  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
therefore  the  prodigies  could  not  be  those 
at  Caesar^s  death.  But  this  is  not  worth 
listening  to.  Horace  means  that  his  gene- 
ration  £ul  seen  the  prodigies  he  refers  to, 
as  Yirgil  says  of  the  emptions  of  Aetna : 

'*  Quoties  Cyclopum  eifervere  in  agros 
Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomadbus  Aet- 
i."— Acn.i.471. 


13, 14.  reioriU  Litiore  Strtiseo  violenier 
tmdui]  "its  waters  driven  Tiolently  back 
from  its  mouth  at  the  shore  of  the  Etruscan 
sea."  8o  I  am  inclined  to  take  it  with 
Orelli,  DiUenbr.y  and  others.  Some  take 
'  Littore  Efrusoo '  for  the  Etruscan  or  right 
bank  of  the  river»  as  opposed  to '  sinistra  ripa' 
(y.  18).  <  Littas'  is  usedfor  'ripa'  (as For- 
oeU.  diews)  by  Virgil,  as  '  ripa'  is  used  for 
•  Uttus'  by  Horaoe  (C.  iii.  27. 24).  But '  Ut- 
tas  Etmscum '  means  the  shore  of  the  Etrus- 
can  seain  Carm.  Saec.  38,  Epod.  xvi.  40,  and 
'  retortis '  can  only  signily  driven  back,  and 
that  muat  be  from  the  mouth.  Moreoyer  the 
notion  of  the  refloz  of  the  river  seems  to 
have  been  common.  Fea  remarks  that  the 
overflowings  of  the  Tiber  are  stiU  by  the 


oommon  people  aooounted  fbr  by  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  sea  driving  back  the  stream. 
That  this  is  an  old  opinion  we  leam  from 
the  statement  of  Seneca,  ^uoted  by  Mitsch., 
to  the  effect  that  a  river  suddenly  overflows 
its  banks  **  si  crebrioribus  ventis  ostium 
cseditur  et  reverberatus  flucta  amnis  restitit ; 
qui  crescere  videtor  quia  non  effunditur.'' 
(Nat.  Quaest.  ui.  26.  1.) 

15.  monumenta  regit]  This  signifies  the 
palaoe  of  Numa  adjoining  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  hence  caUed  '  atrium  regium'  (Liv. 
zzvi.  27)»  as  forming  a  kind  of  *  atrium '  to 
the  temple.  Ovid  (Fasti,  vi  263)  thus  al- 
ludes  to  this  buUding : — 

''  Hic  locus    eziguusi  qui   sustinet   atria 
Vestae, 
Tunc  erat  intonsi  regia  magna  Numae ;" 

which  he  varies  a  Uttle  elsewhere  (Tr.  ui. 
1.29,sq.): 

**  Hic  locos  est  Vestae  qui  PaUada  servat  et 
ignem: 
Hic  fuit  antiqui  regia  parva  Numae." 

Fea  says  that  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Liberatrice  stands  on  this  spot,  and  that  it 
is  proved  by  certain  inscriptions  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins  found  there  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  oentury. 

17.  liiiB — ultoremf]  Tiber  is  repre- 
sented  as  taking  upon  himself  without  the 
sanction  of  Jovci  and  in  consequenoe  of 
Ilia'8  oompUdntSi  to  avenge  the  death  of 
JuUus  Caesar  the  descendant  of  lulus. 
lUa  or  Rea  Sylvia  (as  Niebuhr,  i.  111,  says 
the  name  is  to  be  written  and  not  Rhea) 
was  said  by  Ennius,  according  to  the 
SchoUast  Forphyrion,  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  by  oommand  of  AmuUus, 
and  for  this  reason  she  is  represented  as 
married  to  that  river,  though  she  had  been 
previously  betrothed  to  the  Anio,  to  whom 
Ovid  marries  her  (Amor.  iu.  6.  45,  sqq.,  a 
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Audiet  cives  acuisae  ferrum 

Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent ; 

Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Rara  juventus. 
Quem  Yocet  divum  populus  ruentis  25 

Imperi  rebus !  prece  qua  fatigent 
Virgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 

Carmina  Vestam ! 
Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
Juppiter !     Tandem  venias  precamur  ao 

Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus 


Augur  ApoUo ; 

beaQtifal  passage).  Silius  (zii.  543)  makes 
Ilia  hide  herself  in  the  bosom  of  her  spouse 
as  Hannibal  approaches  the  Anio.  That 
there  were  two  legends  therefore,  in  this  as 
in  most  cases,  must  be  admitted.  Cru- 
qmns'  oommentator  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty 
in  true  Scholiast  fiishion  by  saying  that 
Ilia  was  buried  by  the  banks  of  the  Anio, 
which  carried  her  remains  away  and  washed 
them  into  the  Tiber ;  and  hence  she  was  said 
to  haye  been  married  to  the  Tiber.  Servius 
(onAen.i.  277)  remarkson  HorBce's  yersion, 
which  he  says  is  supported  by  other  wiiters. 
Claudian  is  one.  Speaking  of  the  Tiber  he 
says, 

"  Palla  graves  humeroa  velat  quam  nemat 
uzor 

Hia,  percurrens  Yitreas  sub  gurgite  telas." 
(In  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons.  224.)  Jove  may 
be  supposed  to  haye  disapproved  the  pre-' 
sumption  of  the  riyer-god,  because  he  had 
reserved  the  task  of  expiation  for  other 
hands  and  hi^[ypier  means. 

21.  ewe9  acuiue  femtm]  <inter  se'  or 
<in  semetipsos'  is  readily  understood. 
Mitscherlich  and  others  make  *  audiet  acu- 
isse'  a  prophecy, '  shall  hear  them  sharpen,' 
whereas  it  should  be  rendered  *  shall  hear 
of  thefr  having  sharpened.'  Horaoe  is  not 
predicting  what  is  to  be,  but  lamentiiig 
what  has  been. 

Persians,  Medes,  and  Parthians  are  names 
fireely  interchanged  by  Horace.  The  growth 
of  the  Parthian  power  from  the  condition 
of  an  insignificant  dependency  to  the  ab- 
sorptbn  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Seleuddae,  is  a  question  of 
history  which  need  not  be  entered  upon 
here.  It  will  be  bome  in  mind  however 
with  reference  to  the  above  confiision  of 
names  that  the  Parthian  empire,  at  the 
time  Horaoe  wrote,  extended  nearly  firom 
ihe  Indus  to  the  Roman  provinoe  of  Syria; 
and  that  the  Ptathians  were  in  the  habit  of 


making  incnrBions  into  that  proyinoe,  which 
hd  is  referred  to  in  the  laet  stansa  of  this 
ode.  Although  the  name  of  Augttstns,  assist- 
ed  by  their  own  disputes,  did  somethingto- 
wards  Jceeping  them  in  check,  they  were 
held  by  the  Romans  to  be  their  most  for* 
midable  enemies,  as  the  readers  of  Honoe 
will  essily  perodve.  Augustus  meditated 
bttt  never  carried  out  war  with  the  Parthians, 
and  the  Romans  never  tiU  the  reign  of 
Trajan  gained  any  sucoesses  against  them. 
Their  empire  was  broken  up  and  sucoeeded 
by  the  Persian  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.d. 
226.~r-'  Periront'  would  in  prose  be  '  peri- 
turi  forent.' — The  opening  of  Lucan^s  first 
book  may  be  compared  with  this  ode. 

24.  Bara  juvetUui,']  It  took  years  of 
peaoe  and  the  enactment  of  stringent  mar- 
riage-laws  to  restore  the  population  of 
Rome,  which  was  thinned  not  only  by 
blooddied  but  by  indiiferenoe  to  marriage 
and  lazity  of  monds.  (See  Article  Julia 
Lex  Papia  et  Poppaea  in  Smith^s  Dict.  Ant.) 
26.  Qu^ffocet  dwum]  The  passionate 
appeal  of  the  chorus  in  Aesch.  8.  c.  Theb., 
beginning  v.  92  :  ric  dpa  pvatratf  r*c  «p* 
ifrapKfffti  0e«av  ^  $tav ;  may  be  oompared 
with  this.  Vesta  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Rome  (Virg.  G.  i.  499,  sqq. 
'<  Dii  patrii  Indigetes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque 

mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tyberim  et  Romana  palatia 

servas,") 

is  represented  as  tuming  a  deaf  ear  to  the 

prayers  of  her  virgins,  becanse  Caesar  as 

Pontifex  Maximus  had  particular  charge  of 

her  temple  and  rites.    So  in  Orid  she  ex- 

claims; 

**  mens  fuit  ille  saoeidos ; 

Sacrilegae  teUs  me  petiere  maaus. 
At  qnicnnqufi  ne£u  aua,  prohibente  deo- 
rum 

Numine,  poUuennt  pontificsle  csput. 
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Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycin»  ridens, 

Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Gupido ; 

Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  35 

Respicis  auctor, 
Heu  ninus  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Quem  juvat  clamor  galeaeque  leves 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum 

Voltus  in  hostem ;  40 


]f  orte  jaoent  mflrita.  ■  ■    ■ 
Hoc  opiis,  haec  pietas,  baeo  prima  elementa 
faenmt 
Caesaria  ukiaci  justa  per  arma  patrem." 
(Fast.  iii.  699,  aqq.)    And  when  Angiistua 
waa  made  Pdntifex  Mazimas  Ovid  writea, 
(iii.  421) : 

*<  Igmbns  aeternis  aetemi  numina  prcsunt 

Caesaris. 

Ortus  ab  Aenea  tangit  cognata  sacerdoa 
Nomina ;  oognatom  Yesta  tnere  capnt. 
Qoos  sancta  fovet  ille  manu,  bene  viritis 


Yivite  inezstincti  flammaqne  doxque 
preoor." 
Aeneas  was  said  to  bare  presenred  tbe  fire 
of  Vesta  and  brougbt  her  to  Rome.  '  Car- 
mina'  is  opposed  to  *  preoe'  as a set formula 
to  other  prayers.  'Carmen'  bas  tbat 
meaning  in  respect  to  legal  or  any  other 
formal  documents.  Ut.  i.  26:  "  Lez  bor- 
rendi  carminis."  Epp.  iL  I.  138:  *'Car. 
mine  Di  superi  pbtcantur  carmine  Manes." 

31.  Nube  eandenttf  hwneroe  amictne] 
8o  Homer  describes  bim,  tlfikvoc  &fioiiv 
yf^Xilv  (U.  ZY.  308).  Vng.  (Aen.  viii. 
720) :  <<  candentis  lumine  FhoebL"  '  Can- 
denti '  is  tbe  reading  of  tbe  Scboliasts  and 
one  or  two  old  editions.  Fea  adopts  it, 
and  supposes  tbe  '  nubes'  to  be  a  '  nimbus' 
or  '  giory '  roond  about  his  head.  But,  as 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  ezplain  the  ap- 
pearance  at  tbe  TVinsfiguxation  in  the 
aame  manner,  we  need  not  attend  to  bis 
fluggestion.  Graerius'  notion  that  *'  nube 
candentes  humeros  amictns"  has  refer- 
ence  to  tbe  edipse  reckoned  among  tbe 
prodigies  at  Caesar^s  death  is  not  wortiiy  of 
bim.  But  the  Ikult  is  Bothe'8,  wbo  edited 
Graerius'  notes  ftom  marginal  readings  in 
his  oopy  of  Cruquius'  edition  not  intended 
for  pnbhcation. 

S3.  Sive]  See  i  3. 12.  n.  <  Erydnaiidens' 
ooiresponds  to  ^iKofifuiSfig  'A0po^4rf|. 
"lutpoQ  and  "Eomc  were  the  two  sons  of 
Venus.  '  Jocus  is  an  invention  of  Horaoe's. 
The  reasons  for  appealing  to  Apdlo  as  the 
stedftft  fifiend  of  Tnj,  and,  aooording  to 


hifl  flattefers,  the  iather  of  Augustus  (not 
because  he  was  ^oipog  naBdpvtoc  as 
Duentier  sajs),  Venus  as  the  mother  of 
Aeneas  and  of  the  Julian  &milyy  and  Mars 
as  tbe  fittber  of  Romulns,  are  suffidentiy 
obrious.  MercuTf  is  selected  as  the  rq»re- 
sentatiTe  of  Augustus,  because  he  is  the 
messenger  of  peaoe  (Orid  Fast  t.  666) : 

"  Pteis  et  armorum  superis  imisque  deorum 
Arbiter." 

36.  Respieie']  Cic.  (de  Leg.  ii.  11)  pro- 
poses  the  title  *  Fortuna  respidens/  whidi 
he  ezplains  bj  *  ad  opem  ferendam/  for  a 
temple  of  Fortune. 

ludo]  see  C.  L  28.  17:  '<Dant  alios 
Furiae  toryo  spectacula  Marti." 

39.  Mauripediiia']  AstbeAfricantroops 
were  cbiefly  cavalry,  and  according  to  some 
writers  distlnguisbed  ratber  for  cowardioe 
than  bravery,  Marsi  bas  been  substituted 
for  Mauri  by  some  editors,  on  tbe  coi^'ec- 
ture  of  Tanaquil  Faber  and  against  all  tbe 
MSS.  But  otber  writers  speak  more  bigbly 
of  tbe  Mauritanians ;  and  tbe  force  of  *  pedi- 
tis/  wbich  would  bave  no  force  at  all  with 
Marsi,  bere  appears  to  be  tbat  tbe  rider  bas 
had  bis  borse  killed  under  bim,  or  bas  dis- 
mounted  to  attack  bis  enemy  hand  toband, 
or  in  oonsequence  of  a  wonnd.  See  8.  ii.  1. 
13 :  **  Aut  labentis  equo  describit  Tulnera 
Pbrtbi.''  On  foot  tbe  Roman  cayaby  routed 
the  Hemicans  (Ut.  rii.  8),  and  Statorius  bad 
no  difficulty  in  forming  a  yery  fine  body  of 
infimtry  out  of  the  Numidian  soldiers  of 
Syphaz  (liv.  zziv.  48).  Why  Horaoe 
should  bave  selected  a  wairior  of  tbis  race 
for  his  illustntion  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
say.  It  bas  been  conjectured  tbat  he  took 
tbe  idea  from  a  painting.  Bentley  bas  caugbt 
up  'Marsi'  as  "certissima  emendatio." 
Dader,  tbe  inventor^s  son-in-law,  snp-^ 
ports  tbe  reading  with  the  assertion  that 
he  bad  seen  it  in  some  of  the  oldest  edi- 
tions.  Bentley  wishes  be  bad  aocess  to 
those  very  rare  editionsy  and  is  airaid  this 
is  only  a  dream  that  has  come  to  the 
Frendiman  '  per  portam  ebumeam.' 

41.  Juvenem]     So   Augustus  is    called 
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Sive  mutata  juyenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris,  almae 
Filius  Maiae,  patiens  vocari 

Caesaris  ultor : 
Serus  in  caelum  redeas  diuque 
Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini ; 
Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
Tollat :  hic  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
Hic  ames  dici  pater  atque  princeps, 
Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos 

Te  duce,  Caesar. 


45 


50 


thongh  be  was  fbrty  yean  old  at  this  time. 
So  Vipg.  (G.  L  500)  I— 
**  Hunc  saltem  eveno  juyenem  succniTere 
eaeclo 

Ne  prohibete." 

'  Jnvenis  *  and  '  adolesoens '  were  usedfor 
any  age  between  '  pueritia '  and  '  senectus.' 
Cicero  speaks  of  himself  as  *  adolesoens  *  at 
the  time  he  put  down  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
when  he  was  forty-four  years  old,  and  as 
*  senex '  when  he  delivered  his  2nd  PhilippiCf 
at  which  time  he  was  sixty-two.  **  Defendi 
Rempublicam  adolescens  non  deseram  se- 
nex ''  (Phil.  ii.  46).  But  the  reader  wiU 
find  many  examples  in  Foroellini,  under  the 
artides  '  adolescens'  and  '  juvenis.' 

4^,  paiiensvocart]  AGraecism.  "Patiar- 
que  yA  inconsultns  haberi/'  Epp.  i.  5.  15. 
**  Cum  paterissapiens  emendatusque  vocari  *' 
(Epp.  i.  16.  30). 

44.  Caesaris  ultor ;]  Estr^,  a  very  dili- 
gent  schobir  and  candid  man,  dedares  him- 
self  perfectly  unable  to  acoount  for  this 
language  of  Horaoe.  It  confounds  and 
disturbs  he  says  all  his  notions  of  Horace^s 
character  (Prosop.  p.  277)*  See  Introduc- 
tion  to  this  ode.  '  Alter '  has  been  stupidly 
proposed  to  meet  these  objections. 

45.  Seru*  in  eaelum  redeas]  Ovid,  Met. 
XV.  868,  sq. :— 

**  Tarda  sit  illa  dies  et  nostro  serior  aevo 
Qua  caput  Augustum   quem    temperat 

orbe  relicto 
Aocedat  caelo.'' 

See  also  Trist.  v.  2.  47.    The  adjective  for 

the  adverb  is  common  in  respect  of  time. 

Tbe  instanoes  in  Horace  are  very  nume- 

rous. 

46.  populo  Quirini ;]  Some  MSS.  have 
Quirino.  But  the  genitive  is  the  general 
reading,  and  corresponds  more  dosely  to 
the  regular  form  '  populus  Romanus  Quiri- 
tium*' 


49.  triumphos,']  Augustushad  justoele- 
brated,  or  was  just  about  to  cdebrate,  three 
triumphs  on  three  successive  days,  for  his 
victories  (1)  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dal- 
matians,  (2)  at  Actium,  and  (S)  at  Alex- 
andria.  'Triumphos '  is  govemed  by  'ames,' 
as  '  pocula'  is  govemed  by  '  spemit '  (i.  1. 
19) ;  in  both  which  cases  we  have  an  accu- 
sative  case  and  an  infinitive  mood  goveraed 
by  the  same  verb. 

60.  pater]  The  title  of  '  pater  patrie ' 
was  not  assumed  by  Augustus  till  a.u.c. 
752.  Ovid  addresses  him  by  that  titie, 
(Fast.  U.  127) :— 

**  Sancte  pater  patriae,  tibi  plebs,  tibi  curia 
nomen 
Hoc  dedit ;  hoc  dedimus  nos  tibi  nomen 
eques. 
Bes  tamen  ante  dedit.    Sero  quoque  vera 
tulisti 
Nomina :  jampridem  tu  pater  orbis  eras. 
Hoc  tu  per  terras  quod  in  aethere  Jupiter 
alto 
Nomen  habes ;  hominum  tu  pater,  ille 
Deum." 

It  was  the  highest  title  of  honour  that 
could  be  oonferred  on  a  dtizen,  and  was 
first  given  by  the  Senate  to  Cicero  (the 
army  had  formerly  bestowed  it  on  Camil- 
lus),  on  the  occasion  of  his  suppressing 
Catiline's  conspiracy.    Juv.  viii.  243 : — 

"  Roma  parentem — , 

Roma  patrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera 
dixit," 

where  Mibera'  seems  to  mean  that  the 
senate  were  no  longer  free  agents  when 
Augustus  took  the  name.  See  C.  iii.  24. 
27,  n. 

prineepe,']  Tae.  Ann.  i.  l,  **  Cuncta  dis- 
oordiis  dvilibus  fessa  piindpis  sub  impe- 
rium  accepit.'' 

51.  equitare  inultoe]  See  above,  v.  21,  n. 
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CARMEN   III. 

The  date  of  this  ode  has  been  much  disciufled.  It  ia  the  chronologists'  stamblmg-block. 
If  it  WBS  written  on  the  oocasion  of  that  yoyage  to  Athens  from  whicfa  Virgil  only 
retorned  to  die,  the  date  mnst  be  a.u.c.  736.  How  that  interferes  with  the  reckoning  of 
Franke  and  others  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  introdnctory  remarks  to  this  edition. 
Frsnke  however  denies  that  this  ode  has  reference  to  that  voyage.  He  eren  thinks  it 
donbtfiil  whether  it  is  addressed  to  Virgil  the  poet ;  and  thongh  he  is  in  general  Yerj 
acnte  and  jndidous,  his  zeal  for  the  theory  he  advocates  ran  away  with  his  judgment 
when  it  led  him  to  think  that  Qointilius,  whose  death  is  lamented  in  C.  24  of  this  book, 
is  the  person  here  addressed,  and  that  perhaps  he  was  drowned  on  the  voyage,  since  it  is 
dear,  says  he,  from  that  ode  that  he  met  with  an  untimdy  and  violent  death.  Comlng 
from  most  other  people  this  theory  would  not  be  worth  mentioning.  That  it  is  theresort 
of  an  advocate  in  difficulty  is  dear  on  the  hoe  of  it.  He  thinks  these  two  odes  are  dosdy 
oonnected,  though  the  link  has  been  lost  to  ns  from  the  obscurity  of  the  allusions,  but  he 
finds  a  traoe  of  it  in  the  words  "  NaTis  quae  tibi  creditum  Debes  "  (▼.  6^  of  this  ode) ; 
and  24.  11,  "  Tu  frustra  pius  heu !  non  ita  creditum."  There  is  no  wdght  in  this  argu- 
ment  at  all ;  nevertheless  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  ode  was  written  on  the  occasion 
snpposed.  Viigil  may  have  made  or  oontemplated  a  yoyage  before  his  last,  and  there  is 
ao  much  difficulty  attending  the  date  a.u.c.  735  that  I  am  indined  to  think  such 
must  haye  been  the  case.  This  leaves  the  date  of  the  ode  in  unoertainty.  Franke^s  best 
argument  is  that  if  the  publication  of  these  odes  took  plaoe  alter  Virgil's  death,  it  must 
have  been  immediatdy  or  yery  soon  after,  even  acoording  to  the  chronology  of  Kirchner 
and  others  who  are  opposed  to  him ;  and  that  it  would  haye  been  in  the  worst  taste  and 
feeling  to  haye  inserted  this  ode  at  such  a  time.  There  can  be  little  doubt  I  thiuk  but 
he  would  have  suppressed  it,  or  aooompanied  it  with  one  expressing  his  own  and  the 
uniyersal  sorrow.  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  mockery  than  the  insertion  of  an  ode  ad- 
dressed  to  Virgil  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  an  ode  prayiug  for  his  safe  Yoyage,  at  a 
time  when  all  Virgii's  fiiends  must  have  been  bewailing  his  death,  to  which  no  allusion  is 
made  in  any  part  of  Horace's  writings.  This  last  foct  would  be  acoounted  for  if  we  sup- 
posed  Virgil  to  have  died  during  the  time  when  Horaoe  had  almost  if  not  entirely  suspended 
this  kind  of  writing.  Franke's  attempt  to  show  that  there  was  not  that  mutual  aifection 
between  Virgil  and  Horaoe  which  would  warraiit  the  expressions  in  this  ode  is  very  weak. 
But  others  have  affirmed  the  same  because  Virgil  no  where  mentions  Horaoe,  and  because 
he  did  not  leave  him  his  literary  executor,  but  diose  Varius  and  Tucca  rather  than 
Horace.  But  Virgil  left  his  Aendd  not  to  be  published  but  destroyed,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  diosen  Horaoe  for  such  a  purpose.  A  man  may  have  more 
friends  than  executors,  and  does  not  always  giye  that  offioe  to  those  he  loves  best.  As  for 
the  other  argument,  if  the  nature  of  Virgil's  poems  be  oonsidered,  it  is  not  worth  notidng. 

Compare  with  this  ode  Statius' '  Propempticon'  to  Metius  Celer,  '  a  most  noble  and 
pleasant  youth,'  whom  as  he  could  not  acoompany  he  sent  upon  his  way  with  a  beauti- 
ful  address,  suggested  partly  it  would  seem  by  this  of  Horaoe  (Sylv.  iii.  2). 

ARGUMENT. 

We  oommit  to  thee  Virgil,  O  thou  ship;  deliver  him  safe  on  the  shores  of  Attica, 
and  preserve  him  whom  I  love  as  mj  life ;  and  may  the  skies  and  winds  prosper 
thee.  .  Hard  and  rash  was  the  man  who  first  tempted  the  sea  and  defied  the  winds. 
In  what  shape  should  he  fear  the  approach  of  death  who  unmoved  could  look  on  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  and  the  swelling  waves  and  dangerous  rocks?  In  vain 
did  God  separate  lands  if  man  is  to  leap  over  the  forbidden  waters.  8o  doth  he  ever 
rosh  into  sin«    Prometheus  brought  fire  into  the  world,  and  with  that  theft  came  all 
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inaimer  of  diBoasefl ;  Daedalns  soared  on  wings,  and  Hercoles  bnrst  into  Hell.  Deterred 
by  nothing  we  wonld  dimb  Heaveii  itself,  and  onr  guilt  snffers  not  Jove  to  lay  aside 
hiaboltB. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  Helenae  lucida  sidera, 

Ventommque  regat  pater, 
Obstrictis  aliis  praeter  lapyga  : 

Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  5 

Debes  Virgilium  finibus  Atticis 


1.  Sie]  The  use  of  this  word  in  thia 
plaoe  is  by  no  means  easily  explained.  It 
is  nsual  to  ezplain  it  as  expressing  a  wiah 
dependent  on  the  aocomplishment  of  a  con- 
dition.  It  wonld  thns  be  'so  may  the 
winds  &TOnr  yon  as  yon  discharge  the  debt 
yon  owe.'  Bnt  in  order  that  the  ship 
should  discharge  her  debt  the  winds  mnst 
be  fiiTOurable,  and  to  wish  her  a  faTonrable 
wind  and  pleasant  voyage  after  she  had  de- 
livered  her  freigbt,  while  without  that  oon- 
dition  she  oonld  not  deliver  it  at  all,  is  non- 
sense.  Horaoe  seems  to  mean  this — *  I  pray 
thee,  O  ship,  deliver  np  thy  trust  in  safety, 
and  to  that  end  may  the  stars  and  winds  pros- 

Eir  thee.'     In  Vii^  (Ed.  iz.  30^  we  have 
ycidas  nrging  Moens  to  redte  nim  some 
▼erses,  and  he  says : — 

"  Sic  tua  Cymeas  fugiant  ezamina  taxos ; 
Sic  cytiso  pastae  distendant  nbera  Taocae ; 
Indpe,  si  quid  habes.'' 

Here  *  sic '  ezpresses  an  eamestand  affection- 
ate  prayer  for  the  person  addressed,  follow- 
ed  by  an  entreaty  to  him ;  bat  it  cannot  be 
called  a  condition  so  mudi  as  a  strong  ez- 
pression  of  feding,  and  such  I  presume  it 
to  mean  in  the  present  instance,  where  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  'utinam'  in  a 
strong  form,  as  wc  does  in  Greek;  the 
object  of  the  wish  being  a  means  by  whidi 
a  desired  end  may  be  acoomplished.  There 
are  other  passages  where  'sic'  follows  the 
prayer  on  which  it  depends,  as  C.  i.  28. 
26:— 

**  Ne  paroe  malignns  arenae — parti- 

culam  dare: 

Sic  quodcunque  minabitnr  Eums — 
and  TibuUus  (u.  6,  121)  : 
<^Adnue;    slc  tibi  aint   intonai»  Phoebe, 

capillL" 
In  these  places  the  condition  and  its  oon- 
sequenoe  are  dearly  marked,  and  an  oppo- 
site  wish  is  implied  if  the  condition  be  not 
fulfiUed. 

'  Potens,'  like  its  kindred  word  worvca, 
is  naed  with  a  genitiTe  after  it.     Venns 


from  her  supposed  origin  was  imagined  to 
haTO  power  OTcr  the  sea;  hence  Horace 
caUs  her  'marina *  (C.  iii.  26.  5 ;  iT.  11.  15). 
She  had  the  titles  c^irXom,  Xi/ilviac»  bad 
temples  built  for  her  in  harbours,  and  is 
represented  on  ,ooins  with  a  mdder,  sheU, 
and  dolphin.  OTid  (Heroid.  ZTi.  28)  makes 
Paris  say  of  her : — 

« lUa  dedit  &cilea  somnos  Tentosque  se- 
cundos; 
In  mare  nimimm  jus  habet  orta  maii ;" 

and  Lucret.  (L  8) : — 

**  Tibi  rident  aeqnora  ponti, 

Placatumqne  nitet  diffuso  Inmine  caelum." 

Castor  and  PoUuz  had  among  other.titles 
that  of  Sipt*y6vavrai.  The  appeUation 
'ludda  sidera'  is  supposed  to  be  deriTed 
from  oertain  meteoric  appearances  after 
storms,  which  the  andents  suppoaed  to  in- 
dicate  the  presence  of  Castor  and  PoUux. 
Similar  phenomena  are  stiU  caUed  by  the 
ItaUan  sailors  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo,  a  cor- 
raption  it  is  beUered  firom  Hdena.  Com- 
pare  Eurip.  Helen.  1495,  seqq. : — 

fiSXoiri  iroff  Ixirf cov  fipfia 
$t  alOipoc  Ufuvot 
wa^iSic  Tvvdapiiat 
Xafiirouv  atfrpuiv  vv*  diWataiv 
ot  vaUr  obpavtot, 

va^raic  c^acTc  ivifitnf 
wi/nrovrcc  Ai^Otv  wvodg, 

See  also  Piin.  N.  H.  iL  87,  and  C.  it.  8. 31. 
Aeolus  is  stewaid  of  the  winds  in  Homer. 
(Odyss.  z.  21),  king  in  VirgU,  and  father 
here.  The  lapygian  or  N.W.  wind,  so 
caUed  firom  lapygia  in  Apulia  whence  it 
blows  down  the  Adriatic,  and  the  usnal 
name  of  which  was  FaTonius,  was  iaTOurable 
for  a  Toyage  fipom  Brundusium,  where  Yir- 
gU  would  embark  for  Greece.  It  was  called 
by  the  Greeks,  dpykarric :  Arist.  de  Mundo, 
c.  4 :  apysoriyc  6  dirb  rfjc  OfpfiJic  Wotwc 
tv  rtvtc  KaXovatv  *0\vfiiriav  ot  H  'Idirvya, 
6.  Jimbu»  Atticii]    OroUi  and  DUlenbr. 
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Seddas  incolumem  precor, 
Et  serves  animae  dimidium  meae. 

Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 
Girca  pectus  erat  qui  fragilem  truci 

Gommisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus,  nec  timuit  praeeipitem  Africum 

Decertantem  Aquilonibus 
Nec  tristes  Hyadas,  nec  rabiem  Noti 

Quo  non  arbiter  Hadriao 
Major  toUere  seu  ponere  volt  freta. 

Quem  Mortis  timuit  gradum 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 


10 


15 


imderstaDd  this  to  be  the  datiye  caae  go- 
yerned  hj  '  debes'  and  'reddas.'  I  am  in- 
dined  to  think  it  the  ablatiTe  caae  of  the 
plaoe  where  the  debt  was  to  bepaid,  or  thing 
entmsted  to  be  deliyered,  and  that '  debes' 
and  'reddas'  are  both  used  abaohitely  (see 
Aigmnent).  'Reddere'  ia  tbe  word  for 
deJrrering  a  letter,  and  it  may  be  so  under- 
atood  here. 

8.  animae  dimidium  meae.']  See  C.  li. 
17-  5.  The  Scholiasts  have  preserred  a 
Gb^  proverby  which  is  too  ezoeUent  not 
to  be  repeated:  ^iXia  i<rri  fua  ^fvx^  ^v 
dvoXv  aifiairt,  The  definition  of  a  fiiend 
4/K0V  r^c  i^vxrje  is  attiibuted  to  Pytha- 
goras. 

0.  HU  robur  et  aes  triples]  This  too  is 
an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  aa  Aesch.  From. 
242:  aiStipo^piav  r<  kok  irirpac  ilpya-' 
aiikvoQ,  There  is  no  neoessitjr  for  interpret- 
ing  this  with  Dillenbr.  as  a  shield  of  oak 
and  breastpbte  of  brass :  we  are  to  under- 
stand  a  man  whose  heart  is  hard  as  if  cased 
in'  oak  and  a  triple  ooat  of  brass,  and  that 
18  enongh.  A  good  metaphor  is  often 
spoilt  by  ezpLination.  TibuUus  applies  the 
same  language  with  some  play  on  the  words 
to  the  inyentor  of  swords  (i.  10. 1) : 

«  Qids  foit  horrendos  piimus  qui  protnUt 
enses? 
Qnam  fems  et  Tere  ferrens  lEe  fuit !'' 

Again,  Ofid  (Amor.  iii.  6.  59), 

« lUe  habet  et  siUoes  et  yiTum  in  pectore 
feiTum, 
Qoi  tenero  Licrymas  lentus  in  ofe  videt." 
Ftopert.  (L  17.  13)  says 

"  Ah  I  pereat  quicunque  rates  et  yeb  paravit 
FHmus  et  invito  gurgite  fecit  iter ! " 

15.  arbHer]    This  ib  explatned  by  tfae 


next  Une.  Elsewhere  '  Notns'  is  caUed 
'duz  turbidus  Hadriae'  (C.  iii.  3.  6). 
*  P6nere  freta '  is  Mke  Virg.  (Aen.  i.  06), 
^pladde  straTerunt  cquora  Tenti;"  and 
Soph.  Aj.  674 :  iuvAv  ^  aiffta  irvivfidrttv 
iKoifuat  erkvovra  irSvrov.  *  SiTe'  is  omit- 
ted  before  'toUere/  as  the  Grieeks  frequently 
omitted  c!re  in  the  Hrst  daose.  This  is 
common  in  Horaoe. 

17>  p^um"]  Thifl  is  not  'degrae/  but 
<8tep.'  It  must  be  rendered  in  some 
sueh  way  as  in  the  argument.  It  is  fike 
*'  Nunc  kti  multa  referta  via,''  TibuU.  i. 
3.30. 

18.  eheie  ocuiia]  KnpoiC  dKXavvrotc 
Sftnanv  (Aesch.  S.  c.  Theb.  696).  Bentley 
unauthorised  (ezoept  by  Heinsius,  who  did 
it  before  him)  substitiites  '  rectis'  fbr  '  sic- 
cis,'  oonsidering  that  fear  is  not  a  passion 
to  draw  forth  tears.  But  the  andents  were 
lees  ezact  in  ascribing  the  proper  signs  to 
emotion,  or  th^  wept  less  sparin^y  than 
men  do  now.  Caesar  describing  the  effect 
of  fear  on  his  men  says,  **  Hi  neque  vultum 
fingere  neque  interdam  lacmmaa  tenere 
potuenmt"  (B.  G.  i.  38).  Bentley  may  have 
been  ied  to  the  word  *  rectis'  by  Ihyden^s 
translation,  **  Who  unoonoemed  with  sted- 
fiMt  eyes  oould  view  }  **  But  nothing  is  less 
probable  than  that '  rectis'  should  have  been 
changed  by  the  oop^nsts  into  '  sicds'  so  in- 
variabiy  tliat  the  former  has  disappeared 
altogether.  Cnnningham  suggests  but  does 
not  adopt '  fizis.'  But  fear  is  not  the  only 
sensation  with  which  the  sailor  yiews  dan- 
ger.  Propertius  (iii.  7*  ^*)  makes  Psetus 
remember  his  mother  as  he  was  about  to 
drown,  and  weep ;  and  Ovid  (Met.  zi.  539) 
describing  saUors  in  a  storm  says, 

"  Non  tenet  bic  hurumas :  stupet  hie :  Tocat 
iUe  beatoe 
Funera  quos  maneant  i" 
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Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  et 
Infames  seopulos  Acroceraunia!  20 

Nequicquam  deus  abscidit 
Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 

Terras  si  tamen  impiae 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti  25 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 

Audax  lapeti  genus 
Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit. 

Post  ignem  aetheria  domo 
Subductum  macies  et  nova  febrium  30 

Terris  incubuit  cohors, 
Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 


It  WBS  enough  to  make  tbem  weep  to  think 
th«t  their  bodies  would  not  meet  with  bu- 
rial.  *  Sicd  ocnli'  are  fitting  acoompani- 
ments  of  a  heart  bo  hard  aa  this  Tentu- 
roos  disooverer  is  said  to  haye  had.  The 
MSS.  yaij  between  *  turgidum'  and  '  tur- 
bidum'  in  ▼.  19.  Bentley  adopts  thelatter, 
as  **  fortius  epitheton  quod  majorem  terro- 
rem  incutit."  I  do  not  know  what  force 
there  is  in  *  turbidum'  which  does  not  ezist 
more  strongly  in  *  turgidum.'  The  former 
may  represent  the  muddy  appearanoe  of  the 
sea  after  a  Btorm,  the  other  speaka  of  its 
swelling  waves. 

22.  dtMOciabilt]  Used  activelyi  as  *  Pe- 
netrabile  telum'  (Aen.  z.  48),  '*  Genitabilis 
aura  Favoni''  (Lucret.  i.  11)|  and  in  Ho- 
raoe  *  Amabilem'  (C.i.  6.  10),  <  lUacruma- 
bilem'  (ii.  14.  fi),  which  is  used  passively 
C.  iv.  9.  26.  Gesner  gives  a  long  list  of 
similar  words  with  an  active  signification. 
Bentley  reads  '  dissodabiles/  assuming  the 
oommon  reading  to  be  a  oorruption  of '  dis- 
sodabilis'  and  that  to  be  put  for  his  word, 
by  which  he  understands  '  lands  not  meant 
to  be  nnited.'  The  active  sense  he  says 
has  no  authority,  but  it  has  abundant  sup- 
port,  as  we  see  from  analogy.  T^dtus  uses 
it  passively  (Agr.  3)  *'res  olim  dissoda- 
biles  miscuerit  prindpatum  et  libertatem." 
The  common  reading  agrees  witfa  Lucret. 
(▼.  204),  "£t  mare  quod  late  terrarum 
distinet  orbem."  *  Prudens '  is  *  providens/ 
foreseeing  the  evil  to  come. 

25.  Audax  omnia  perpeti}  Compar« 
with  this  Soph.  Antig.  332,  sqq. : 

iroXXd  rd  Stiva  Koi/Biv  dv- 
Opuirov  Bnvmpov  ircXei. 
rovTo  Kai  iroXtov  iripav 
wovTov  %c(/icf  iV  vdr^ 


XA>pCt  TTtplppVXiOiOlV 

vip&v  vv  oldfAaaw. 

A  yerse  of  Aristophanes  (Nub.  234)  :  ir&- 
<rxu  ik  raifro  rovro  Kai  rd  Kapiafia, 
where  wa<r%ci  has  in  a  qualified  way 
the  meaning  of  iroici,  has  been  quoted  to 
support  the  same  sense  in  *  perpeti.'  But 
it  probably  means  no  more  than  enduranoe 
to  the  end.  *  Vetitum'  with  '  nefitf'  is  not 
altogether  redundant.  It  expresses  crimes 
which  are  obviously  forbidden,  as  shown  by 
the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
oommission. 

27*  lapeti  genua\  Tlus  is  after  the  use 
of  ykvoQ,  wblch  occnrs  not  rarely  in  the 
Tragoedians.  Eurip.  Cydops  104,  ^pi/id 
Sio-v^ov  ykvo^,  for  Ulysses;  Virg.  Aen.  iy. 
12:  ''genus  esse  Deorum." — IVometheus 
also  dumed  to  be  the  inventor  of  ships 
(Aesch.  P.  V.  467). 

2%,/raude  nuUa']  *  Mala '  merely  means 
mischievous  or  fiktal  thefb,  referring  to  its 
consequenoes.  The  epithet  is  not  here 
redundant,  perhaps  less  than  in  Soph.  Oed. 
CoL  1026,  rd  ydp  i6\taTtp  u^  ^iirai^ 
KTfiiiar  0^x1  aitf^crai.  The  old  commen- 
tators  refer  to  the  distinction  between 
*  dolus  malus'  a  fraud  with  bad  intent,  and 
<dolus  bonus'  with  good  intent,  a  pious 
fraud.  Ulpian  (Dig.  iv.  3.  l^,  rderring  to 
the  praetor's  words,  **  Quae  aolo  malo  facta 
esse  dioentur  .  .  .  judidum  dabo,"  says 
"  non  (uit  autem  oontentus  praetor  dolum 
dicere,  sed  adjedt  nuilum  quoniam  Teteres 
dolum  etiam  bonum  dioebant  et  pro  sol- 
lertia  hoc  nomen  aodpiebant,  mazime  si 
adversus  hostem  latronemve  quis  machina- 
retur." 

30.  Subduetum]  *  Sub '  in  oomposition 
has  sometimes  that  fbrce  of  vir6  wluch  sig- 
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Leti  corripuit  gradum. 
Expertus  vacuum  Daedalua  aera 

Pennis  non  homini  datis ;  35 

Pemipit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 

Nil  mortalibus  ardui  est ; 
Gaelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia  neque 

Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 
Iracunda  Jovem  ponere  fulmina.  40 

nifies  '  snppresaon '  «nd  so  '  deoeption*  in  and  '  tanla  naoesatafl  leti '  are  one  snbject. 

erery  fbnn.    But  it  does  not  always  convey  It  might  be  tranriated  thofl,  *  the  power, 

a  bad  meaning.  onoe  alow»  of  death  remote  befora  hastened 

31.  mcuMt']     This    word    does    not  ita    step.'^  So  that   *prins'    also   affects 

aiways  take  a  dative  case  after  it.    Lacret.  *  tarda '   dwb  koivov,  as  the  grammarians 

Yi.  1141 :—  aay. 

« -tj^  -^r      ^  3^'  ff^reule¥9   U^.l    So  Odyss.  jd. 

-      vT"*.  ?^       "^  ■T'**"«    j-     •  000,  /3ii|Hpa<cX«i|forHercules.  "Catonia 

Incubmt   tendem    populum    Pandionis  virtus"  (0.uL21. 11):  "rirtusScipiadaeet 

^™*"-  mitis  saptentia  LaeU"  (S.  u.  1.  72).  may  ba 

In  what  fbUows '  prins '  belongs  to  '  semoti,'  taken  in  the  same  way. 


CARMEN  IV. 

Ladns  Sestius  served  with  Horaoe  under  Brutns,  and  they  were  no  doubt  on  terms  of 
intimacy  (see  Dict.  Biog.  Seatius  6).  But  this  ode  has  probably  as  Uttle  to  do  with 
L.  Sestius  as  with  any  of  Horace'8  other  friends.  The  poet  borrowed  his  name  to  giye 
point  to  an  ode  written  at  the  beginning  of  spring  and  moralizing  on  the  unoertainty  of 
life  and  the  daty  of  enjoying  it.  The  same  remark,  with  a  change  in  the  names,  will 
apply  to  C.  iy.  7*  Traces  of  imitation  from  the  Greek  are  obsenred  by  some  oommen- 
tators,  and  some  SiciUan  poem  oontaining  referenoes  to  Mount  Aetna  is  fized  upon  as  the 
soufoe  of  this  ode.  Also  it  has  been  ooDJectored,  that  it  may  haye  been  written  at 
Baiae  or  YeUa  in  sight  of  the  Liparaean  volcanic  islands,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
the  case.  We  do  not  want  both  ezplanations  it  is  plain ;  perhaps  neitber.  Beyond  the 
wofd  '  urit,'  which  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  ^Xiyti,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  aa 
mnny  tFaoes  of  the  Greek  as  might  be  found  in  most  of  Horaoe's  odes. 

The  time  mnst  be  quite  the  commencement  of  the  spring.  The  whole  description,  in 
which  the  present  tense  is  used  thronghont,  indicates  the  beginning  of  those  things  that 
are  described ;  and  though  Orid,  referring  to  the  month  of  April  (Fast.  iy.  1211),  speaks 
of  the  launching  of  the  ships, — 

"  Vere  monet  curras  matema  per  aequora  puppes 
Ire,  nec  hybemas  jam  timuisse  nives/' — 
Horaoe's  words  dearly  refer  to  an  earUer  month.  Rutgersius  contends  very  strongly 
that  April  is  the  month  to  which  the  descriptions  of  this  ode  belong,  especially  ▼▼.  11,  12, 
which,  he  says,  refer  to  the  PaUIia,  the  festival  of  Rome's  birthday,  whidi  was  the  2l8t 
ApriL  But  that  is  much  too  late.  See  note  on  ▼.  11.  Rutgersius  contradicts  himself 
by  saying  that  the  allusion  in  ▼.  9  refers  to  the  practice  of  Roman  matrons  bathing  with 
thefr  heads  crowned  with  myrtle,  which  took  place  on  the  calends  of  April.  Or.  Fast.  \y. 
139.    Plut  Numa,  e.  19 :  rby  'AirptXXtop  Iwvvvfiov  &vTa  r^c  ' Af poSlrne  ^^  *f  Ovov<rl  r< 
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ry  Otf  Kai  raXg  Ka\dv9ai{  ivrt^awfiivai  al  y waiKCC  fivpab^  Xpv0vrai.  The  qnestioii 
whether  April  was  so  named  from  d^poQ  in  honour  of  VenuSi  or  from  '  aperio '  as  opening 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  is  here  dedded  in  fiiYonr  of  the  goddess,  and  so  by  Orid,  Fast.  iv. 
61,  sqq.,  but  the  latter  ia  the  more  probable  derirati^on.  The  andente  were  bad  etjmo- 
logistB. 

AR6UKENT. 

The  winter  is  thawing ;  the  spring  is  retuming ;  the  ships  arebeing  launcfaed ;  the  herds 
quit  their  stalls  and  the  ploughman  his  fireaide,  and  the  meadows  are  no  longer  white 
with  frost.  Venns  and  the  Graoes  are  leading  the  dance,  and  the  Cydops'  forge  is 
bnming.  Let  ns  bind  the  head  with  myrtle  or  the  earth's  first  flowers,  and  sacrifioe 
a  lamb  or  kid  to  Pan.  Death  calls  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  Life  is  short,  O  Sestius ! 
«nd  onr  hopes  we  must  contract.  The  grave  awaits  thee,  and  when  there  no  more 
•halt  ihoa  predde  at  feast  or  sigh  for  the  iair  young  Lyddas. 

SoLviTUE  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas, 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nec  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus  imminente  Luna,        5 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Volcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 


2.  Machinae]  The  roachines  here  men- 
tioned  are  called  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  ii.  10) 
'phalangae.'  Vessels  were  drawn  up  on 
shore  from  the  Ides  of  November  to  the 
Ides  of  March,  during  which  time  '*  Defen- 
dens  pisoes  hiemat  mare  "  (S.  ii.  2.  17)- 

3.  neque — aui — nec]  The  two  first  of 
these  form  one  branch  of  the  sentence  and 
the  last  the  other.  "Neque  (pecus  aut 
arator)  gaudet  nec  prata  albicant."  See 
O.  ii.  3,  at  the  beginning. 

6.  Jam  Cytherea  choroa  ducit  Venua] 
TibuU.  ii.  3,  3 :  '*  Ipsa  Venus  laetos  jam 
nunc  migrant  in  agros."  *  Imminente 
Lnna'  is  no  more  than  witfa  tfae  moon 
oyerhead.  But  Heindus  renders  it  **at 
tfae  new  moon  :"  l<rrafikvy  ^cXi/vy.  *  Cy- 
therea  Venus '  is  Aira^  Xcyo/icvov.  But  it 
isanalogous  to  4o7/3oc ' A  vixXwv.  Cunning. 
proposes  *  levis'  for  *  Venus.' 

7-  ffravee]  This  epitfaet  may  have  a 
yariety  of  meanings»  and  each  editor  giyea 
his  own  yersion.  Perhaps  Horaoe  meant 
'  laborious.'  The  eruptions  of  Aetna,  where 
tfae  thunderbolts  of  Jove  were  supposed  to 
be  forged,  taking  plaoe  chiefly  in  the  sum- 
mer  and  early  autumn,  the  Cydops  are  fitly 
represented  as  preparing  these  bolts  in 
spring.  See  Cic.  de  Diyin.  ii.  19 :  "  Non 
enim  te  puto  esse  eum  qui  Joyi  fiihnen 
fabricatos  esse  Cydopas  in  Aetna  putes." 


dum]  One  of  the  old  commentators 
quaintly  obseryes,  that  wfaile  fais  wife  is 
dandng  Vulcan  is  sweating. 

8.  urit]  This  seems  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion  of  ^Xkytti  *  lights  up/  and  is  an  unusual 
sense  for  *  uro.*  Rutgersius  therefore  pre- 
ferred  the  reading  '  yisit/  which  occurs  in 
some  MSS.  of  higfa  cfaaracter.  He  quotes 
ApoUon.  Rfaod.  iiL  41 : 

oXX'  6  fikv  ^Hfaiaroc)  dc  xoXciwva  mI 

aKfMvat  i^pi  /3«/3qcH 
viiaow  irXayiernc  tipiiv  ftvx^v,  ^  ivi 

TTavra 
SaidaXa   x^^*^^^^^^   P^^V   ^vp6i'   4  ^' 

(^Afpoiirri)  dpa  fioiivti 
^aro  iSfttfi  Sivwrbv  dvd  Bp6vov  dvrd 

Bvpdwv, 

where  there  is  oertainlya  reflemblanoe  to  this 
passage  of  Horaoe,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  make  it  probable  fae  faad  it  in  fais  me- 
mory  wfaen  he  wrote  tfais  ode.  By  a  ratfaer 
remarkable  coinddenoe  Bentiey  appears  to 
haye  hit  upon  tfaese  lines  of  ApoUonins,  and 
to  faaye  made  tfaem  a  part  of  faia  argument 
for  'yisit,'  witfaout  knowing  that  Rutger- 
sius,  with  whose  notes  he  was  familiar,  faad 
done  the  same  before  faim.  Scaliger  pro- 
posed  'urget,'  wfaich  is  farther  from  the 
true  reading  than  'yisit,'  between  wfaicfa 
and  '  urit'  tfae  prepondcinBoe  of  eridenoe 
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Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidom  caput  impedire  myrto 

Aut  flore  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  lO 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agnam  sive  malit  haedum. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 

Regumque  turres.     O  beate  Sesti, 
Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.    is 

Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  Manes 


and  probftfaOity  if  graatly  m  (avoar  of  the 
Utter.  Whj  ahoiild  tfae  oopyists  have 
changed  ^Timt'  into  ^urit?'  The  revene 
wonld  be  intelligible.  That  it  is  said  of 
Venns  (O.  iii.  28.  16),  *<Paphon  junctis 
▼iait  oloribns,"  \b  no  argnment  at  all.  Ovid 
(PasL  iY.  473)  has  "  Antraqne  Cydopiim, 
positis  eznsta  caminiSy"  which  was  poeslbly 
imitated  from  this. 

9.  nitidum']  i,e,  with  oil.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  snppoee,  with  Rntgersias,  tfaat 
this  refers  to  the  practioe  of  matrons  bath- 
ing  with  myrtle  crowns  on  the  Ist  of  ApriL 
See  Introdnction. 

11.  Fttuno  decet  immolare']  The  Fanna- 
lia  took  place  on  the  Ides  of  December. 
Bnt  a  lesser  festiTal  was  observed  on  the 
Ides  of  Febmaiy,  at  the  advent  of  FannuB 
(Pan,  the  two  being,  as  is  well  known, 
identified  by  the  iater  Romans.  See  Dict. 
Myth.)  See  O.  ui.  18.  Orid,  Fast  iL  193 : 
«•  Idibns  agrestis  fumant  altaria  Fauni." 
At  that  time  the  flocks  and  herds  went  out 
to  graze,  and  the  god  was  inyoked  for  their 
protection.  *  Immohure '  admits  of  two 
oonstmctions :  with  an  ablatiTe,  as  (livy 
zli.  14)'*immolantibusJori8inguli9bupus/' 
and  with  an  accusatiTe,  as  (Virg.  Aen.  x. 
519)  "  inferiaa  quas  immolet  umbris." 
Horaoe  himself  has  the  latter  construction 
elsewhere  (S.  ii.  3.  164) :  **  Immolet  aequis 
hic  porcum  Laribus."  So  Virgil  (Bd.  iii. 
77)f  "iadas  ritula."  Serrius  quotes  this 
paasage  as  haring  the  ablative  case  of  the 
▼ictim.  But  it  appears  racoording  to  Orelli, 
who  howerer  has  *  agna '  and  '  haedo ')  that 
in  the  tables  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  the  aocu- 
satire  is  used  with '  immolare,'  and  the  abla- 
tive  with  *  fitoere ;'  and  the  reason  is  ob- 
▼ious ;  the  iatter  is  an  elliptical  expression 
in  whicfa  '  sacrum '  is  understood,  as  Fea 
remarks.  The  MSS.  vary.  If  the  accusa- 
Uve  be  the  tme  reading,  as  I  beUeve  it  is, 
the  ablatiYe  may  have  got  into  the  MSS. 
witfaont  any  remarkable  OTersight ;  *  agnam ' 
would  be  written '  agna/  and  *  haedom'  (for 
« haednm ')  would  be  written  *  haedo.'  Tbese 
marks  were  frequently  omitted  through 
faaste  or  cwnelessao»,  «nd  I  am  indined  to 


think  such  was  tfae  case  in  tYoB  instanoe. 
Ten.  faas  <agnam'  and  '  aedos,' where  it 
seemsprobab&thattheMS.  followed  by  Lan- 
dinus  had  the  mark  *  a '  in  the  first  word  bnt 
omitted  it  in  the  seoond,  and  that  the  editor 
addedthe<s'to*haedo,'  or  thatthis  had 
been  done  by  the  oopyist  of  the  MS.  he  fol- 
lowed.  Most  of  the  modem  editors  haye 
adopted  the  reading  with  the  ablatiYe. 
Lambinus  has  the  accusative,  which  is  ap- 
proved  by  Rutgersius. 

13.  puUatl  Ovid,  Heroid.  xzi.  46, 
"  Persephone  nostras  pulsat  aoerba  fores." 

14.  Beget}  This  word  is  oommonly  ap- 
plied  to  the  rich  by  Horaoe,  and  by  Terence 
too,  as  Phormio  (i.  2. 20) :  "  Oh !  regem  me 
esse  oportuit."  Sestius  was  a  favourite  of 
Fortune,  as  a  referenoe  to  his  Ufe  wiU  show. 
**  Beatus  dicitur  qui  multa  habens  sine  malo 
aUquo  degit"  is  Cicero's  definition. 

16.  premet']  From  this  word  which  be- 
longs  more  properly  to  '  nox,'  we  must 
nnitentand  appropriate  words  fbr  '  Manes' 
and  '  domus.'  (>eUi  suppUes  *  drcumvoU- 
tabunt'  and  *  teget' 

fahulaegMe  Manee,']  Thiaisexplained  by 
Juv.  S.  u.  149:— 

"  Esse  aUquid  (or  aUquos)  Manes 

Nec  pueri  credunt  niai  qui  nondum  aere 
lavantur." 

Horaoe  may  have  had  in  mind  the  foUowing 
epigram  of  CalUmachus : — 

St  XapiBa,  ri  rd  vlpfic;  •koKv  ffKorof  a\  S' 

dvoioi  ri ; 
rl/ivio^'  6  Sk  nXovriuy ;  fivOoc  dimtXofiiOa, 

Persius  has  imitated  Horace,  S.  v.  152: 
"  cinis  et  Manes  et  fabula  fies."  *  Fabulae' 
therefore  signifies  *unreal.'  Propert.  on 
the  contiary  says  (iv.  7-  1)»  "  Sunt  aUquid 
Manes;  letum  non  omnia  finit." — *  ExiUa'  is 
varioudy  interpreted,  either  as  *  bare,'  as  it 
is  in  Epp.  i.  6.  45 :  **  ExiUs  domus  est  qua 
.  non  et  multa  supersunt,"  or  '  sbadowy,' 
or  *  narrow,'  meaning  the  grave,  which  is 
called  *  Leti  domus,' '  Ditis  aetema  domus' 
in  an  andent  epitaph  given  at  length  by 
Rutgersius  in  his  Lect  Y enns.  He  under- 
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Et  domus  exilis  Pluionia :  quo  simul  mearis, 

Nec  regna  vini  sortiere  talis 
Nee  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt.  20 

stsnds  it  in  the  last  Btaae,  and  so  does  again  Epod.  iii.  10. 

Cruquius;  fientley  and  othen  in  the  first;  18.  tcUul     <  Such  wine  ai  this ! '  is  the 

Oreili  in  either  of  the  two  first.     I  prefer  interpretation  which  manrelloualy  pleases 

the  first.     Heinsins  reads  '  Ezilii/  which  (mirifioe  plaoet)  Baxter  and  Gesner.     No 

ifl  an  inyention  of  his  own.      For  other  man»  say  they,  can  have  a  true  taste  for 

instances  of  *  simul'  for  '  simul  ac'  see  In-  wine  or  poetrj,  who  does  not  adopt  it.    Its 

dex. — *  Mirabere,'  as  ezpressing  aiTection  juztaposition  with  '  sorCiere'  should  bave 

saTOurs  of  the  Greek  BavfAd^tiv,    It  occurs  oorrected  such  an  error. 


CARMEN  V. 

Of  this  ode  Scaliger  pronounces  that  it  is  **  pure  nectar."  Its  beantj  all  admit  That 
it  ezpresses  any  but  a  poelical  jealousy  on  tfae  part  of  Horace  I  do  not  beUeve.  That 
Pyrrha  was  a  fireedwoman  of  ezquisite  beanty  but  loose  character,  and  one  of  Horace's 
early  loves,  is  all  imagination,  and  we  have  no  due  to  the  origin  of  the  poem,  which  ex- 
presses  a  lover'8  jealousy  under  the  pretenoe  of  being  glad  of  escape  firom  the  toils  of  an 
inoonstant  mistreas.    Milton'8  translation  of  the  ode  is  well  known. 

ARGUMENT. 

What  pretty  boy  art  tbou  toying  with  now,  Pyrrha  ?  He  tbinks,  poor  credulous  youth,  it 
will  always  be  thus  with  thee,  and  will  timidly  wonder  when  the  tempest  ariseth.  I 
pity  thoae  who  have  no  experience  of  thee ;  for  my  part  I  haye  escaped  out  of  the 
storm  as  the  walls  of  the  Sea-god  show,  whereon  my  dripping  garments  and  the  picture 
of  my  wreck  are  hung. 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam 
Simplex  munditiis !    Heu  quoties  fidem    .        5 
Mutatosque  deos  flebit  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens 

1.  muUa  —  m  rota]  **  Et  caputin  ver-  draws  the  distinction  between  '  sicd '  and 
na  semper  habere  rosa/'  Prop.  iiL  6.  22.  '  liquidi  odores:'  **  Sicds  odoribus  constant 
It  is  equivalent  to  trrc^dvocc  vvKa<rOtict  qui  diaspasmata  vocantur.  Sunt  vero  odores 
Eur.  Alo.  7^»  which  is  expressed  like  this  sicci  medicamenta  in  pulverem  trita :  liquidi 
of  Horaoe  by  the  same  author  (Herc.  Fur.  e  contra  unguentodiffluentia"  (N.  H.xiii.2). 
676),  ftif  Zipfiv  liiT  ifiovoioQf  aiii  i'  iv  6.  Simplex  munditiu  f]  '  Munditia,' in 
ertf&voimv  liijv.  So  Cicero  de  Fin.  ii.  20:  the  singular  and  plural,  signifies  elegance  of 
**  potantem  in  rosa."  Tusc.  Dis.  v.  26 :  dress  without  pretension.  Ovid»  A.  A.  iii. 
''  An  tu  me  in  viola  putabas  aut  in  rosa  133 :  "  munditiis  capimur,  ne  sint  sine  lege 
dicere.'"  capilli." 

2.  lifuidii  —  odorihui]      Fliny    tfaua  8.  JSMrabUur]    This  word  is  not  found 
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Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea  ( 
Qui  semper  vacuara,  semper  amabilem  lo 

Sperat  nescius  aurae 
Fallacis.     Miseri  quibus 
Intentata  nites !     Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 

Suspendisse  potenti  15 

Vestimenta  maris  deo. 


in  other  good  autbors.  It  is  a  stronger  form 
of '  miror/  which  is  a  common  effect  of  '  e ' 
and  '  de '  in  composition,  as  among  many 
other  instances,  'decertantem'  in  the  third 
ode.  '  Demiror '  is  a  word  used  by  Cioero  and 
others,  and  adopted  here  by  some  editors ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  '  emin- 
bitnr/  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS. 
Bentley  oonjectores  *  ut  mirabitur ;'  but  he 
does  not  insert  it  in  th6  text,  nor  does  any 
one  else. — 'Insolens'  is  either  used  abso- 
lutdy  or  with  a  genitive  (see  Forcell.). 

9.  tturea ;]  *  All  gold '  is  Milton's  trans- 
lation,  and  none  other  that  I  know  of  will 
do.  The  reader'8  own  tact  must  fill  up  the 
idea,  which  is  a  oomplez  one.  It  is  not 
merely  "  iUa  meis  oculis  aurea  semper  erit/' 
aa  Ovid  says,  nor  only  *'  auro  contra  cara 
est,"  as  Plautus.  It  impties  perfection,  just 
as  '  aurea  mediocritas '  signifies  that  perfect 
state  which  transgresses  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left 

10.  vacuamf']  '' Elige  de  vacuis  quam 
non  sibi  ?indicet  alter,"  Ov.  Herod.  zz.  149. 
See  also  C.  i.  6.  19:  "  Cantamus  Tacui 
sive  quid  urimur." — *  Amabilem '  Gresner 
understands  actively.  It  may  be  either,  or 
both.     See  C.  i.  3.  22. 


12.  iabula"]  This  practioe  of  persons 
escaped  from  shipwreck  hanging  up  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune  or  other  sea-god  a  pic- 
ture  representing  their  wreck  and  the  dothes 
they  escaped  in,  is  mentioned  twice  again 
by  Horace,  S.  ii.  1.  33;  A.  P.  20.  Also 
among  many  others  by  Virgil,  Aen.  zii.  768 : 

**  Servati  ez  undis  ubi  figere  dona  solebant 
Laurenti  divo,  et  votas  suspendere  vestes." 

The  temples  of  Isis  in  particular  were  thna 
adomed,  after  the  introduction  of  her  wor- 
ship  into  Rome,  which  was  not  till  quite 
the  latter  years  of  the  Republic.  She  was 
worshipped  in  Greece  as  niXayio,  and  the 
Romans  plaoed.  themselves  under  her  pro- 
tection  at  sea.  Tibullus  says  to  her  (i.  3. 
27):— 

"  Nunc,  dea,  nunc   auccnrre  mihi ;    nam 
posse  mederi 
Picta  docet  templis  multa  tabella  tuis." 

And  Juvenal  asks  (S.  zii.  28):  "  Pictores 
quis  nesdt  ab  Iside  paad  ?" 

15.  poienii'-fHari»]  Milton  translates 
"  the  stem  god  of  sea,"  not  observing  that 
'potens'  govems  'maris'  as  '^potens 
Cypri,"  C.  L  3.  1. 
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A.U.C.  725  (?). 

Notwithstanding  Agrippa's  dose  connezion  with  Augustus,  it  is  very  probable  that 
between  that  stem  man  and  Horace  there  was  but  Uttle  sympathy  or  intercourse,  and 
without  personal  affection  his  muse  did  not  rise  to  its  highest  flights  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal  eulogy.  And  during  the  time  that  he  was  writing  the  odes  which  oompose  the 
thiee  first  books,  judging  by  their  character  we  may  believe  that  he  really  fdt  unequal  or 
indisposed  for  singing  the  praises  of  a  miUtary  hero,  and  that  he  considered  such  subjects 
unsuited  to  him.  Twice  he  checks  himself  when  he  gets  upon  heroic  themes  (C.  ii.  1. 
37;  iii.  3.  69),  but  not  till  he  has  shown  how  oompetent  he  was,  had  he  pleased,  to  have 
handled  them,  as  he  showed  when  he  resumed  this  style  of  oomposition  in  later  years,  and 
WTote  that  noble  ode  in  praise  of  Dmsus  (iv.  4). 

C  4  +- 
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It  has  been  oonjectared  with  probability  ihaJt  this  ode  was  written  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Actiam,  when  Agrippa'8  glory  was  at  its  height.  It  would  seem  that  the  general  had 
asked  Horace  to  write  an  ode  in  his  honour ;  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  decline  a  task 
which  he  might  not  have  executed  satisfactorily  to  the  great  man  or  himself :  at  the  same 
time  he  dedined  in  the  most  graoeful  way  by  intimating  that  Agrippa  deserved  an  Epic 
rather  than  an  ode,  and  the  pen  of  Varius  rather  than  of  Horace. 

ARGUMENT. 

Varius  shall  sing  in  Homeric  strain  of  thy  victories  by  sea  and  land.  My  humble  muse 
dares  not  sing  of  these,  of  the  wrath  of  AchilleSy  or  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  or  the 
fate  of  Pelops'  house,  nor  will  she  disparage  thy  glories  and  Caesar's.  Who  can  fitly 
sing  of  Mars  mail-dad,  of  Meriones  black  with  the  dust  of  Troy,  of  Diomed  a  match 
for  gods  ?    I  sing  but  of  feasts  and  of  the  battles  of  boys  and  girls. 


ScRiBEEis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 

Yictor  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 

Miles  te  duce  gesserit : 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere  nec  gravem 
Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii 
Nec  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulixei 

Nec  saevam  Pelopis  domum 


2.  carminis  alHe,']  '  Alite '  is  in  appo- 
sition  with  Vario.  Because  in  prose  the 
ablative  of  the  agent  without  a  preposition 
is  not  admissible,  *  alite/  which  is  the  read- 
ing  of  aU  the  MSS.,  has  been  altered  to 
<  sditi.'  But  Horace  has  the  same  construc- 
tion  Epp.  i.  1.  94  :  '*  Curatus  inaequali 
tonsore."  S.  ii.  1.  84:  "  Laudatus  Cae- 
sare."  C.  iii.  5.  24:  "Marte  populata 
nostro."  Orelli^s  note  about  the  abUtive 
absolute  would  not  explain  one  in  ten  of 
the  instances  in  which  this  poetical  con- 
struction  occurs.  It  is  most  irequenUy 
found  in  Ovid.  The  Scholiasts  Acron  and 
Comm.  Cniq.  finding  '  alite/  and  not  con- 
necting  it  with  *  Vario/  rendered  it  as  if  it 
were  *  under  the  auspices  of  Homeric  verse/ 
and  they  have  found  some  foUowers;  but 
it  is  unneoessary  to  reply  to  them. 

3.  Quam  rem  cunque']  The  construction 
is  by  attraction.  The  fiill  expression  would 
be  '  scriberis  et  scribetur  omnis  res  quam- 
cunque.'  Muretus'  reading  is  *  qua  rem  cun- 
que '  for  '  wherever/  which  Bentley  adopta 
in  his  text  with  a  great  deal  of  his  own  sort 
of  argument,  which  brings  no  conviction  to 
plain  minds.  The  MSS.  do  not  vary.  Bent- 
ley  calls  to  his  assistanoey  as  *  vir  eruditus/ 
one  whose  cnmbrous  pedantry  ho  would 
have  been  ihe  first  to  disoover»  had  he  not 
found  oocasion  to  agree  with  him,  Walter 


Chabot,  whose  ponderous  commentary  I 
have  attempted  to  make  use  of  in  vain. 
Agrippa's  great  successes  up  to  this  time 
had  been  in  the  Perusian  war  (in  which  he 
had  the  prindpal  oommand  under  Augus- 
tus)  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  by  land;  and 
against  Sex.  Pompey  and  at  Actium,  by 
sea. — *  Te  duoe '  is  used  advisedly,  as  the 
'  auspidum '  belonged  only  to  Augustus. 

5.  neque  haec — nec  gravem']  This  is  as 
if  he  had  said :  '  I  should  not  think  of 
singing  of  these  victories  any  more  than  I 
ahould  of  the  wrath  of  Achiiles.'  Compare 
C.  iii.  6.  27—30 : 

"  —  neque  amissos  colores 

Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 
Nec  vera  virtus  cum  semel  exddit 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus." 

*  As  the  stained  wool  does  not  recover  its 
lost  colour,  so  true  virtue  once  lost  will  not 
be  replaced  by  the  baser  sort.'  'Gravem 
stomachum'  is  plainly  a  translation  of 
firiviv  oifXofiivfiVf  and  *  cedere  nescii '  is  ex- 
plained  by  '  inexorabilis/  A.  P.  121.  This 
construction  with  '  nescius '  is  not  uncom- 
mon.  Aen.  xii.  627  :  "  Rumpuntur  nesda 
vind  pectora."  Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.  ii.  9. 
45 :  ^*  Marte  ferox  et  vind  nesdus  armis." 

7.  dupUcis]  ^iirXovc-  This  quality  of 
Ulysses  is  vehemenUy  described  by  Hecuba 
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Gonamur  tenues  grandia,  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat 
Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 

Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 
Quis  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina 
Digne  scripserit  aut  pulvere  Troieo 
Nigrum  Merionen  aut  ope  Palladis 

Tydiden  superis  parem ! 
Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  virginum 
Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus  vacui,  sive  quid  urimur 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves. 
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in  Enripides'  play  of  the  l^jan  Women 
(v.  286)  :— 
9c  vdma  r&nXOtw  Mdi^ 
dvriiraX'  oiBis  Uelvi  diirrvxv  yXwtfV^ 
fika     rd     irp6rtfi'     dftKa    rtOiiuvo^ 
vdvrw. 
The  Btraightfonrard  Hector  aays  of  himaelf 
(Rhesiu,  394) :~ 

6ik&  \{ytiv 
r&kfiBlc  dil  Ko^  OiirXovc  irifVK  dvfip, 
Several  MSS.  have  'duplioes/  which 
thoee  editors  who  adopt  it  explain  of  the 
Toyage  to  and  firom  Troy ;  but  thej  do  not 
ezplain  what  there  was  in  the  first  to  make 
the  tubject  of  a  poem.  'Dnpbces'  is 
plainlj  a  mistake,  thongh  it  appears  in  the 
oldest  Blandinian  MS.,  and  is  so  quoted  by 
Priscian.  ap.  Bentley,  who  proposes  're- 
dnds.' 

8.  sawam  Pelopis  domum]  Allading  to 
Varins'  tragedy  Thyestes,  of  which  Qoin- 
tilian  (z.  I.  08)  says,  **  Varii  Thyestes  cni- 
libet  Graeoorum  oomparari  potest."  It  is 
probable  however  the  oomparison  woold  not 
haye  been  fittal  to  the  Gredan  mnse.  A 
oonspective  view  of  the  atrocities  of  this 
nnfortuoate  house,  as  they  are  so  often 
referred  to,  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe 
here,  or  without  its  moral.  Its  founder, 
Tantalos,  ser?ed  up  his  own  son  Pelops  at 
a  feast  of  the  gods.  Pelops  restored  to  life 
mnrdered  Oenomaus  his  father-in-law  and 
his  own  son  Chrysippus  (Thucyd.  i.  9). 


Atrens,  the  son  of  Pelops,  mordered  and 
plsced  before  their  fether  aa  a  meal  the 
childien  of  Thyestes  his  brother,  who  had 
previously  sednoed  the  wife  of  Atreus. 
Atreus  was  Idlled  by  Aegisthus  lus  nephew 
and  supposed  son,  who  also  seduoed  the 
wife  of  his  oousin,  Agamemnon  (the  son  of 
Atreus),  who  was  murdered  by  the  said 
wife  Clytemnestra,  and  she  by  her  son 
Orestes,  who  was  pursued  to  madness  by 
the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother :  all  which  events 
Aimished  themes  for  the  Greek  tragedians, 
and  were  by  them  varied  in  their  features 
as  suited  their  porpose,  or.aocording  to  the 
different  legends  they  followed. 

11.  laudei']  If,  as  the  Scholiasts  (on  Epp. 
i.  16. 27)  affirm,  Varius  wrote  a  panegyrio  on 
Augustus  (Porphyiion  calls  it  *  notissimnm 
panegyricum'),  it  is  possible  Horaoe  means 
indirectly  to  refer  to  it  here. 

18.  Seetis]  Bentley  haying  proposed 
with  much  confidence '  strictis,'  and  adopted 
it  in  his  tezt,  afterwards  gave  way  to  the 
general  opinion  of  scholars  and  withdrew 
hia  emendation.  See  Museum.  Criticum, 
1814.  i.  p.  194.  *  Strictis'  has  a  barbarous 
air  about  it.  In  '  sectis'  there  is  an  agree- 
able  irony. 

19.  eive  quid  urimur']  For  *  quid'  Lam- 
binus  has  *  quod'  on  the  authority  of  many 
of  his  MSS.  '  qnod '  signifying  '  because.' 
'  Quid '  is  more  elegant.  The  oonstmcCion 
has  been  noticed  bdbre  (3.  16). 
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CARMEN   VII. 

Mimatiiia  Fhnctu,  who  foUowed  Juliiis  Caessr  bothin  Gaul  and  in  his  war  with  Pompey, 
after  Cae8ar's  death  attached  himself  to  tfae  repoblican  party,  but  yery  soon  afterwards 
joined  Angustns ;  then  foUowed  Antony  to  the  east,  and  a.u.c.  722,  the  year  before 
Actiam,  joined  Aug^ns  again.  It  is  supposed  that  about  this  time,  perhaps  at  the 
suggestion  of  Augustus,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  Plancus  and  to  keep  him  from 
leaving  Italy,  Horace  wrote  him  this  ode  while  his  mind  was  perplezed  and  he  was  per- 
haps  meditatiDg  retirement  from  Rome  to  Greeoe. 

I  think  aU  this  is  very  doubtful,  and  witfa  Estr^  (p.  308)  I  cannot  but  tfaink  it  unoer- 
taan  whether  this  Planeus  is  intended  at  aU.  It  may  have  been  his  son,  who  is  probably 
the  Munatitts  referre  to  in  Epp.  i.  3.  31,  or  some  other  Plancus.  But  eren  if  the  &ther 
be  the  man,  I  cannot  see  any  such  serious  purpose  in  the  ode  as  the  above  theorj 
impUes,  nor  do  I  beUeve  Augustus  attacbed  any  sudi  value  to  the  renegade's  assistanoe. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  contemptible  person.  That  the  tenaple  of  Janus  was  not 
dosed  at  h  •  time  is  true  (▼.  '  0) ;  bnt  that  does  not  fiz  the  date  before  the  battle  of 
Actium.  I  think  the  name  of  Plancus  is  again  used  more  as  a  oonTenienoe  tfaan  any  tfaing 
else,  tfaougfa  tfaere  is  perhaps  a  Uttle  more  individuaUty  given  to  this  ode  than  the  fourth. 
The  story  of  Teuoer  has  aU  the  appearance  of  a  Greek  origin. 

Munatios  Plancus,  above  referred  to,  was  oonsul  in  a.u.c.  712.    See  C.  iu.  14.  27» 
"  Non  ego  faoc  ferrem,  caUdus  juTenta, 
Consule  Pfainco." 

ARGUMBNT. 

Let  otfaers  sing  of  tfae  noble  dties  of  Greeoe,  and  dedicate  tfaeir  Uves  to  tfae  oelebration 
of  Atfaens  and  aU  its  glories.  For  my  part  I  care  not  for  Lacedaemon  and  TiirisHa, 
as  for  Albnnea's  cave,  tfae  banks  of  Anio,  and  the  woods  and  orchards  of  Tibur.  The 
eky  is  not  always  dark,  Piancus— Hlrown  care  in  wine,  wfaether  in  the  camp  or  in 
tfae  sfaades  of  Tibur.  As  Teuoer,  tfaougfa  driven  from  fais  &tfaer's  home,  bound 
poplar  OD  fais  faead  and  cfaeered  fais  oompanions,  saying,  **  Let  us  foUow  fortune,  my 
firiends,  kinder  tfaan  a  &tfaer :  despair  not  wfaUe  Teuoer  is  yonr  cfaief ;  ApoUo  faas  pro- 
mised  us  anotfaer  Salamis :  drown  care  in  wine,  for  to-morrow  we  wiU  seek  tfae  deep 


Laudabunt  alii  claram  Bhodon  aut  Mytilenen 

Aut  Epheson  bimarisve  Gorinthi 
Moenia  vel  Baccho  Thebas  vel  Apolline  Delphos 

Insignes  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 
Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est  intactae  Palladis  urbem        5 

1.  LaudabufU]  Tfais  future  is  Uke  *  scri-  ii.  16),  "  Quid  MytUenae  ?  urbs  et  natura  et 

beris '  in  the  last  ode  (v.  1),  '  otfaers  sfaaU  situ  et  descriptione  aedifidorum  et  pulcfari- 

if  tfaey  please.'  *  Claram  *  perfaaps  tfae  ScfaoL  tndioe  inprimis  nobiUs :    agri  jucundi  et 

Acron  is  correct  in  rendering  *  bright '  with  fertiles.''     The  ooins  have  very  regularly 

refereoce  to  its  doudless  skies,  Uke  those  MITIA.     I  am  not  aware  of  any  others 

of  Syracuse,  where  Cicero  says  one  might  but  Horace  and  Ovid,  who  imitated  many 

on  some  part  of  every  day  get  a  sight  of  the  of  fais  ezpressions,  using  tfae  word  *  bima- 

sun  (Verr.  v.   10).     *  Mytilene'  is  written  ris,'  wfaicfa  is  equivalent  to  dft^tBoKawoy 

<  Mitylenae '  or  '  Mytflenae'  in  tfae  MSS.  of  as  Xenopfaon  caUs  Atfaens  (Vect.  i.  7)- 

Cicero,  wfao  tfans  describes  it  (de  Leg.  Agr.  6.  Stmi  guibtaf]    *  There  are  tfaose  wfao 
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Carmine  perpetuo  oelebrare  et 
Undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 

Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorem 
Aptum  dicet  equis  Argos  ditesque  Mycenas. 

Me  nec  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon 
Nec  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae, 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis 


10 


make  it  tbe  nn^  bnsiiiess  of  their  liyes  to 
tell  of  chaste  Minem^s  dty  in  unbroken 
flong,  »nd  to  gather  a  branch  from  ererj 
oMTetoentwinetbeirbrow.'  A*perpetuum 
cttinen '  is  a  oontinuous  poem  rach  as  an 
Epic ;  and  '  a  branch  firom  erery  olive/  or 
more  literaUy  *  an  oliye.branch  from  erery 
quarter/  can  only  mean  that  the  ▼arioua 
Uiemes  connected  with  tbe  gloiy  of  Athens 
are  as  oliTe-trees,  from  each  of  which  a 
braach  is  plucked  to  bind  the  poefi  brow. 
Tlie  figure  ib  appropriate  to  the  locality 
(aee  Herod.  t.  82.  Soph.  Oed.  Ck>l.  694, 
aqq.).  We  do  not  know  of  any  poem  or 
poema  to  which  Horace  may  have  alluded, 
Dut  Athens  fnmiBhed  subjects  for  the  in- 
ferior  poets  of  the  day.  On  the  conjectnre 
of  ErasmuB,  Lambinus  and  many  of  the 
earlier  editors,  inchiding  Dader,  preferred 
reading '  undiquedecerptaefirondipraeponere 
olivam'  'to  prefer  the  olive  to  boughs 
gathered  from  all  other  trees.'  But  as 
BenUey  shows,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
altering  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  which 
is that of  the text.  * Indeque'  (omitting  *et') 
would  not  be  a  bad  emendation  if  emenda- 
tion  were  wanted.  It  is  adopted  by  Mitsch. 
It  is  perhaps  a  little  prosaic.  *  Arces '  is  the 
leading  of  some  MSS.  for  <urbem,'  and 
Bentk^  adopts  tt  on  the  usual  ground,  that 
it  is  tfaie  leas  likely  word  of  the  two  to  have 
been  coined,  but  tiie  great  majority  of  MSS. 
aad  all  the  best  haTe  '  urbem.' 

8.  '  Pluiimus '  for  *  plurimi '  standing 
alone  occurs  no  where  else;  with  a  sub- 
stantiTe  it  is  not  unoommon  as  *  Oleaster 
plurimus/  Georg.  ii.  182.  *  Flurimusaeger/ 
JuT.  iii.  2S2.  '  In  honorem/  for  the  ab- 
latiye,  is  an  unusual  oonstruction.  But 
Propertius  (iv.  6.  13)  says»  "Caesaris  in 
Domen  ducuntur  carmina,"  which  is  an 
analogous  caae.    See  Hom.  IL  iT.  61 : 

ij  roi  l/ioi  rp<ic  fi^v  iroXd  ^iXrarai  thi 

w<^Aific, 
'XpyoQ  T%   'SwapTti   ri    kuI    thpvayvta 

Mvffi}Vif. 

<  Dites  Mycenas '  is  later :  Mvc/ivac  rdc 
xoXtfxpv<rovC  (Soph.  Elect  9).     '  Opimae 


TArimae '  is  Homeric ;  Aaptava  lpi/3wXa| 
(IL  ii.  841).  *  Patiens '  is  the  Spartan'8  his- 
torical  character,  but  also  that  of  Horace's 
age,  and  he  may  haTe  been  at  Laoedae- 
mon  and  Larissa  too  in  his  campaigning. 
Cicero  (Tusc.  t.  27)  says,  <'  Pueri  Spar- 
tiatae  non  ingemiscunt  Terberum  dolore 
laniatL  Adolesoentinm  greges  Laoedaemone 
-fidimus  ipsi,  incredibiU  contentione  oer- 
tantes  pugnis,  coldbus,  unguibns,  morsu 
denique,  ut  ezanimarentur  prins  quam  se 
Tictos  &terentur."  *  Percussit '  is  generaUy 
used  with  the  ablatiTe  of  the  instrument  or 
canae.  Standing  alone  in  this  way  and  in 
the  aoristic  perfect  it  ssTOurs  Tery  much  of 
inXnKft  uid  the  ode  has  traces  of  the 
Greek  in  nearly  OTery  part. 

12.  Al&uneae  resonaniis]  One  of  the 
SibyU  worshipped  at  Tibur  gaTO  her  name 
to  a  groTO  and  fountain.  See  Yirg.  (Aen. 
TiL  81.  sqq.) : 

**  At  rez— oracula  Fauni 
Fatidici  genitoris  adit,  lucosque  snb  atta 
Ck>nsulit  Albunea :  nemorum  quae  mazinui 


Fonte  sonat,  saeTamque   ezhalat  opacs 
mephitim." 

13.  Tiburnilueue]  Tibumus  (or  -tns) 
Catillus  and  Coras  were  the  mythical 
founders  of  Tibur.    Aen.  tU.  671 : 

*'  Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  oognomine  gentem 
Catillusque  aoerque  Coras,  ArgiTa  juTen- 
tus." 

The  brothers  had  a  *  cultus '  there  and  a 
groTO.  Tibnmus  was  the  tutelar  deity  of 
Tibur,  as  'Hberinns  was  of  the  riTer  Tiber, 
AnienuB  of  the  Anio,  &c.  They  are  in 
fiiu^  a^jectiTes.  Tibnr  was  fiunous  for  its 
orchards.  See  Prop.  It.  7-  81 :  ••  Pomosis 
Anio  qna  spumifer  incubat  arTis;"  and 
OTid,  Am.  iii.  6. 46  :  "  Tiburis  Argei  pomi- 
fera  arTa  rigas  "  (if  Bentley's  oorrection  be 
right,  as  it  may  be,  reading  'pomifora' 
for  'spumifer'). 

14.  As  early  as  the  SchoL  Porphyrion 
there  were  those  who  diTided  the  ode  at 
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Et  praeceps  Anio  ac  Tibumi  lucus  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  riyis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  caelo  15 

Saepe  Notus  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuo,  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitaeque  labores 
MoIIi,  Plance,  mero,  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Oastra  tenent  seu  densa  tenebit  20 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Oum  fugeret  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
Tempora  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  a£htus  amicos : 
Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente  25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque. 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Oertus  enim  promisit  ApoIIo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

O  fortes  pejoraque  passi  30 

Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas ; 

Oras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


thisplaoe  into  two  ;  ond  in  fiomeMSS.  this 
division  is  found  and  a  fresh  inBcription  for 
the  latter  half.  "  Hanc  Oden  qaidam 
putant  aliam  esse,  sed  eadem  est."    Porph. 

15.  AlbuM  Notus]  This  is  the  Xcvie^vo- 
ro^  of  the  Greekg.  We  have  also  *  candidi 
Favonii'  (C.  iiL  7>  1)  and  'albos  lapyz' 
(C.  iii.  27.  19).  In  the  latterphMseitrepre- 
sents  a  treacherous  wind.  Horace  prefers 
the  older  forms  in  '  eo/  as '  deterget/  '  ter- 
gere'  (8.  ii.  2.  24),  'densentur'  (C.  L  28. 
19). 

19.  jvlgentia  Hgni»]  The  standards  in 
frontof  the '  praetoiium '  weredecorated  with 
plates  of  bunushed  gold  or  sllver.  Torren- 
tius  infers  from  this  aUusion  that  Plancus 
was  consul  at  this  time;  but  it  will  not 
bear  such  an  inference.  Bothe  thinks  that 
'  moUi '  is  the  imperative  mood  of '  mollio.' 
It  is  an  adjective. 

In  *  tenebit '  the  commentators  find  sup- 
port  for  their  opinion  that  this  ode  was 


written  to  induoe  Plancus  to  settle  quietly; 
as  if  the  Atture  implied  *  whetfaer  you  mean 
(as  I  hope  you  do)  to  take  possession  of 
your  villa  at  Tibur.' 

21.  Teucer]  Where  Horace  got  this 
story  from  we  do  not  know.  'Cum 
fogeret  tamen '  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek 
Kal  ^ivywv  ^puaq,  But  this  use  of  *  tamen ' 
is  not  unoommon  in  CicerOi  as  "  Quod  quum 
ita  sit  nihil  fingam  tamen "  (Verr.  Act  ii. 
1.  2.  c.  73|  where  Mr.  Long  has  given  other 
instances).  Teucer  selected  Hercules  as  his 
protector,  and  so  wore  a  crown  of  his  poplar. 

27.  duce  et  au^ce']  Horace  pute  tech- 
nical  distinctions  into  Teuoer's  lips  of  which 
he  could  know  nothing ;  nevertheless  there 
is  no  neoessity  for  Bentley's  alteration, 
<  auspice  Phoebo.'  *  Certus '  is  equivalent 
to  (Ta^rig  in  ei  Zt^c  ^^t  Zcdc  xi»  Aibg 
^olfiot  ffa^ijg  (Oed.  Col.  623). 

29.  Ambiffuam]  Of  doubtM  name,  i  e. 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  old  Sabmis. 
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CARMEN    VIII. 

The  principle  of  identificatioii  has  led  to  stnnge  confosion  and  inventions  respecting 
the  name  assumed  in  this  ode.  I  find  from  Estre  tliat  one  schdar  has  affirmed,  that  by 
Lydia  Horace  meant  Jolia  and  by  Sybaris  Maroellns.  The  reader  has  only  to  coropare 
the  odes  in  which  this  name  oocors  and  he  wiU  form  his  own  opinion.  Here  there  is  no 
sign  of  jealonsy,  but  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  Sybaris ;  in  C.  i.  13  there  is  nolent 
jealonsy  of  Telephus ;  in  iii.  9  there  is  a  lover^s  ooquetting  and  recondliation ;  while 
in  i.  25  Lydia  is  a  wom-out  prostitute  looldng  for  lovers  who  will  not  come.  If  we  had 
more  of  Anacreon's  poetry  to  guide  us,  we  should  probably  see  such  traces  of  the  origin 
of  all  these  odes  as  would  put  the  matter  in  its  right  light.  The  name  of  Sybaris  is 
obTiottsly  intended  to  represent  the  character  into  which  the  youth  has  fallen. 

AR6UMENT. 

Lydia,  why  art  thon  spoiling  Sybaris  thua,  so  that  he  shnns  all  manly  exercises  ?  He 
who  was  once  so  active,  why  does  he  no  longer  ride,  and  swim,  and  wrestle,  and 
throw  the  quoit  and  javelin  in  the  Campns  Martins  f  Why  does  he  hide  himself  with 
thee,  like  Achilles,  in  woman's  apparel  ? 

Lydia,  dic,  per  omnes 
Ta  deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properas  amando 

Perdere ;  cur  apricum 
Oderit  campum  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  i 

Gur  neque  militaris  5 

Inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nec  lupatis 

Temperat  ora  frenis ! 
Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  ?   Our  plivum 

Sanguine  viperino 
Oautius  vitat,  neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis     lo 

Brachia  saepe  disco, 
Saepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedito  ? 

Quid  latet,  ut  marinae 
Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Trojae 

Funera  ne  virilis  15 

Oultus  in  caedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervas  ? 

8.  propertui]     The  reading  of  the  MSS.  indnding  Bentley,   nearly  all  have   '  pro- 

is  *  properes  ;'  but  the  Scholiasts  had  •*  pro-  peres/  and  some  good  MSS.  have  '  equitet/ 

peras/  and  Bentley  has  said,  I  think  tmly,  *  temperet/  which  are  adopted  by  Lambi- 

that  the  other  reading  probably  arose  out  naa,    Cmquius,    and    others.    They   were 

of  '  oderit.'     But  that  word  has  an  indica-  stopped  by  '  timet/  or  they  would  probably 

tire  aenae,  and  I  think  the  direct  form  is  have  changed  'vitat'  and  '  gestat'  into  the 

better  throughout.    The  modem  editors,  subjunctive. 
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CARMEN    IX. 

This  is  a  drinkmg-song  for  the  winter  imitated  firora  an  ode  of  Alcaeus,  of  which  tho 
foUowing  fragment  has  been  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (34  Bergk) : 
v(i  filv  6  Zc^c,  Ik  6*  bpavQ  fiiyac 
XtifiWVf  vfirdyamv  ^  vidriav  poai 

*  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

f:a/3/3aXXc  rbv  x^'*V^^'^*  ^^^  h^v  riQtW 
TTvp,  Iv  bi  KipvaiQ  olvov  a^Hiitac 
fiiXtXpov,  avT&p  dfi^i  Kopa^ 

fidXBaKov  dfi^iriBti  yvb^cCKKov, 

Though  the  obTioos  fact  that  this  ode  is  a  dose  imitation  of  a  Greek  writer,  might  well 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  work  of  art,  some  of  the  chronologists  have  found  it  a 
date  each  according  to  his  own  views.  Dillenburger  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  when  Horaoe's  friends  were  apt  to  dweU  on  unpleasant  topics  and  re- 
quired  to  have  their  spirits  kept  up.  Jani  supposes  it  was  written  at  the  country-house 
of  one  ThaUarchus,  not  far  from  Moimt  Soracte.  Buttmann  too  thinks  this  is  a  proper 
name,  (though  of  oourse  fictitious,)  in  which  I  see  no  reason  to  agree  with  him. 

ARGUMENT. 
See  Soracte  stands  out  with  snow,  the  woods  are  bending  with  their  burthen,  and  the 
sharp  frost  hath  frozen  the  streams.  Heap  logs  on  the  fire  and  draw  your  best 
Sabine  wine,  feast-master,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  at  whose  bidding  the  fieroe 
winds  are  stiU  and  the  woods  have  rest.  Ask  not  what  is  to  come ;  enjoy  the  present 
day :  let  the  dance  be  ours  whUe  we  are  young,  the  Campus  Martius,  the  promenade, 
the  nightly  assignation,  and  the  ooy  girl  that  loves  to  be  caught. 

ViDEs  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nec  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto. 
Dissolve  frigus  ligna  super  foco  5 

Large  reponens,  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
O  thaliarche,  merum  diota. 

\,»ief]  Thissignifiesafizedandprominent  Romische   Kampagne).     It  is   seen  very 

appearance  wldch  perhaps  is  best  expressed  dearly  from  the  northern  point  of  the  dty. 

by  the  words  I  have  used  in  the  Argument.  ApoUo  had  a  temple  there :  *'  Summe  deum 

'  Stant  lumina  flamma'  (Aen.  vi.  300)  might  sancti  custos  Soractis  ApoUo,''  Aen.  zi.  785. 

perhaps  be  reudered  in  the  same  way,  and  4.  coiuttiterint']     See  Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  1 : 

"  Stant  et  juniperi  et  castaneae  hirsutae"  "Ut  sumus  in  Ponto  ter  fngore  constitit 

(Virg.  Ed.  vii.  63),  "  Jam  pulvere  caelura  Ister."     *  Acuto,'  as  appUed  to  cold,  cor- 

stare  vident"  (Aen.xii.407),  have  something  respouds  to  the  bKiXa  x^^v  of  Pindar,  and 

of  the  same  meaning.     Soracte  was  one  of  *  penetrabile  frigus '  of  ViigU.     But  Horaoe 

the  FaUscan  range  of  hiUs  about  2200  feet  also  appUes  it  to  heat  (Epp.  i.  10. 17) :  *'  Cum 

high  and  24  miles  from  Rome.     It  is  now  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus  acutum.'' 

called  Monte  Tresto,  a  corruption  from  '  San  7*  Deprome  guadrimum  Sabina^ — <fto/a.] 

Oreste.'     There  is  a  viUage  of  that  name  The  first  of  these  words  may  signify  dther 

at  the  8.E.  end  of  the  x^nge  (Westphal,  Die  taking  down  the  jar  from  the  '  apotheca '  or 
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Permitie  divis  cetera,  qui  simul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  lo 

Deproeliantes  nec  cupressi 
Nec  veteres  agitantur  omi. 
Quid  sit  futurum  cras  fuge  quaerere,  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit  lucro 
Appone,  nec  dulces  amores  15 

Speme  puer  neque  tu  choreas, 
Donec  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.     Nunc  et  campus  et  areae 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora ;  20 


dnwing  the  wine  from  the  <  diota'  (which 
is  the  same  as  the  '  amphors,'  *  testa/  or 
'  oadns')  into  the  crater  or  bowl  in  whidi 
it  waa  mixed  with  water.  Here  it  means  the 
latter.  The  name  of  the  wine  is  applied  to 
the  Tessel  containing  tt  here,  as  in  *Graeca 
testa'  (i.  20.  2V,  'Laestrjgonia  amphora' 
(iii.  1 6. 34).  Sabine  wine  was  not  among  the 
best,  nor  was  it  of  the  worst  sort  It  was 
a  sweet  wine,  and  probably  afterfonr  jears' 
keeping  was  in  its  prime.  Horaoe  calls  it 
elsewhere  (C.  i.  20.  1)  "Tile  Sabuium/' 
but  that  was  as  oompued  with  Maecenas' 
more  ezpensiTe  sorts.  Of  the  other  Itafian 
wines  that  Horaoementions  thebeetwasfrom 
the  Caecnbus  ager  in  the  south  of  Latium,  at 
theheadof  ihebayof  Amydae:  theseoond 
in  rank  was  the  Falemian,  of  which  there 
were  seTeral  Tarieties,  in  oonnezion  with 
which  he  mentions  an  inferior  sort  frt>m 
Snrrentnm  (also  in  Campania),  which  was 
improTcd  by  mixing  with  Falemian  dregs 
(S.  ii.  4.  56).  On  a  par  with  Falemian  he 
seems  to  placerthe  wine  of  the  Alban  hills 
(8.  ii.  8.  16).  The  wine  of  the  Massic  range 
was  apparently  of  deticate  flaTour  (S.  ii.  4. 
54).  Among  the  costly  wines  of  the  rich 
he  mentions  the  Calenian  frt>m  Cales,  now 
CalTi,  in  Campania,  and  that  of  the  Formian 
hiUs  (C.  i.  20.  9,  11).  The  worst  wine  he 
speaks  of  (S.  ii.  3. 143)  was  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Veii»  a  red  wine  (Mart.  i.  104. 
9,  "Yeientani  bibitur  &ez  crassa  rabelli"). 
Tliere  were  other  wines  of  different  qnalities 
grownin  Italy,  which  Horaoe  does  not  hap- 
pen  to  mention,  the  best  of  which,  and  placed 
by  Augustus  aboTO  Caecnban,  was  the  Seti- 
man  frE>m  Setia  in  the  Volsdan  territory, 
now  Sesza  (Westphal  says  a  good  wine 
11  still  grown  there).  The  Romans  had 
also  imported  wines  fixmi  the  Aegean  and 


Asia  Minor,  of  which  Horaoe  mentions 
those  frt>m  the  islanda  of  Cos,  Lesbos,  and 
Chios.  Of  these  the  first  was  a  white  wine, 
the  seoond  seems  to  haTO  been  the  least 

E»werful,  the  third  was  most  highly  Talued. 
e  speaks  of  Mareotic  wine  f^m  tiie 
neighbonrhood  of  Alezandria  (C.  i.  37. 10), 
the  Tine  produdng  whidi  Virgtl  mentiona 
(Georg.  ii.  91).  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  tihat  was  drank  at  Rome.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  Smitfi's  Dict  Ant. 
artide  'Yinum,'  and  the  authors  there 
referred  to.  Horaoe'8  dassification  does 
not  agree  altogether  with  Pliny's.  But 
there  is  no  artide  of  oommeroe  that  under- 
goes  more  Tariations  in  the  oourse  of  a  few 
yeai-8  than  wine. 

14.  ForB]  <Chance.'Cic.(deLeg.ii.  11) 
distinguishM  '  Fors'  from  *  Fortuna'  thus : 
**  Fortuna  Talet  in  omnes  dies ;  Fors  in  quo 
inoerti  casus  significantur  magis."  '  Fors' 
and  '  Sors'  differ  aacause  and  effect : 
"Qui  fit,  Maeoenas,  ut  nemo  quam  sibi 
sortem 

Seu  ratio  dederit  seu  Fors  objecerit," 
( S.  i.  1 . 1 ).  NeTertheless  the  Scholiasts  Acron 
and  Porph.  appear  to  haTe  read  '  Sors/  and 
seTeral  editors  sinoe.    Bentley  reads  *  Fors.' 

lucro  appofUt']  Cic  IHt.  9.  17:  '*  de 
lucro  prope  jam  quadriennium  noTimns," 
i.  e.  of  good  luck  and  oontrary  to  ezpecta- 
tion.  LiT.  (zi.  8)  has  the  same  ezpression : 
"  De  lucro  TiTere  me  sdto."  *  Lucrari'  is 
said  of  things  gained  without  our  own 
effort,  according  to  Foroellini'8  ezplanation. 
17.  ffirenti]  Epod.  13.  4:  "dumqne 
Tirent  genua.' ■  IIoc^i'  rt  StX  cl^  ySvv  x^m- 
pov,  Tlieoc.  ZTii.  70.  Propert.  It.  6.  57 : 
"  Dum  Teraat  sanguis  dum  rugis  integer 
annns."  The  same  ezpression  is  also  ap- 
plied  to  old  age,  and  by  oursehes  more  so  than 
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Nimc  et  latentis  pro4itor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 

to  youtb.    Tac.  Agr.  29 :  "  cradA  ac  Tiridis  '  Any  place  in  a  dty  not  buUt  upon/  is  the 

senectus."  jurists'  deiinition  of '  araa.' 

IS.  areae]   ConrtB  and  open  plaoes  abont        23.  dereptum]    There  is  tbe  nsual  varia- 

tbe  temples  and  in  different  parts  of  tbe  tion  in  tbe  MSS.  bere,  aome  reading  *  di- 

town,  used  as  promenades  and  for  ganiea.  leptam.'  See  C.  L  1.  )3,  n. ;  iii.  6.  21,  n. 


CARMEN  X. 

Tbis  ode  u  said  by  tbe  Scboliast  Porpbyrion  to  be  taken  from  Alcaeua,  and  according 
to  bim  ia  a  mete  tranalation,  for  be  commences  bis  commentary  by  calfing  it  **  Hym- 
nns  in  Mercnrium  ab  Alcaeo  lyrico  poeta."  He  saya  tbe  rtory  of  Apollo^s  cows  was 
invented  by  Alcaeus,  and  bis  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Pausanias  (vii.  20.  2) :  povel 
y&p  xacpetv  ndKtvra  'AjroXkotva  'AXcaT<$c  rt  UfiXvffiy  Iv  6/ivy  rtp  cic  *£f>fc^y,  ypa^ac 
«C  6  'Epfijjc  Povg  v^iXotro  roif  'Air6XXii>voc.  Tbe  first  line  of  a  Sappbic  ode  of  AJcaeus 
bas  been  preserved,  wbicb  seems  to  bave  been  tbat  wbicb  Horaoe  imitated :  Xaipt  KvX- 
Xavac  6  ftl^cic,  ak  ydp  ftoi  (3  Bergk).  Tbe  attributes  and  legends  belonging  to  Hermes. 
tbe  Greek  divinity,  are  transferred  to  Mercnrius  tbe  Latin,  wbo  was  originally  a  different 
conception  from  Hermes.  Compare  tbe  two  in  Smitb's  Dict.  Mytb.,  wbicb  will  ezpbun 
all  tbe  allusions  in  tbis  ode.  Ovid  (Fast  t.  663.  sqq.)  gives  mucb  tbe  same  aocount  of 
Mercurius  in  bis  bappy  manner.  He  alao  mentions  tbe  story  of  tbe  oows.  His  descrip- 
tion  begins  witb  tbe  same  apostropbe  as  this,  *  Clare  nepos  Atlantis.' 

ARGUMENT. 

Mercury,  tbou  wbo  in  tbeir  inftincy  didst  tame  tbe  buman  raoe  by  tbe  gifts  of  speech 
and  tbe  palaestra,  of  tbee  will  I  sing,  tbou  messenger  of  tbe  gods,  tbou  master  of  tbe 
lyre  and  prince  of  tbieves.  Wby,  wbile  Apollo  was  tbreatening  tbee  for  stealing  bis 
oows  be  tumed  and  laugbed  to  find  bis  quiver  was  gone.  By  thee  Priam  passed  througb 
the  Gredan  camp  (IL  zziv.  334).  Thou  oonductest  souls  to  tbeir  last  bome,  tbou 
fitvourite  of  gods  above  and  gods  bdow ! 

Mercubi  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 

More  palaestrae, 
Te  canam  magni  Jovis  et  deorum  .5 

Nuntium  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem, 
Callidum  quidquid  placuit  jocoso 

Oondere  furto. 
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Te  boves  oUm  nisi  reddidisses 

Per  dolum  amotas  puermn  miimei  10 

Voce  dum  teiret,  viduus  pharetra 

Bisit  ApoUo. 
Quin  et  At^das  duce  te  superbos 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto 
Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojae  15 

Gastra  fefellit. 
Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbam,  superis  deorum 

Gratus  et  irnis.  20 


CARMEN  XL 

Hie  swanns  of  impOBton  from  the  Eaai,  that  pretended  to  teQ  fsrtuies  and  cest  nativi. 
tiee  «t  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  hecune  a  pnhlic  nniaance,  and  they  were  ezpelkd 
and  laws  passed  against  them,  hnt  withont  the  effect  of  patting  them  down.  TWtos 
(Hist.  i.  22)  deacrihea  them  as  '*  Genns  hominnm  infidnm,  sperantibaa  fidUu,  qnod  in 
ciritate  nostra  et  yetabitur  aemper  et  retinebitar."  They  were  beooming  numerons  in 
Cioero'8  time.  He  Bays  (Div.  i.  19),  **  Contemnamos  etiam  Babylonios  et  eos  qni  e  Can. 
caso  caeli  signa  servantes  nnmeris  stellaram  corsos  et  motus  persequuntar."  As  might 
he  snpposed  they  were  most  saooesslol  in  engaging  the  attention  of  women  (Jut.  vi.  6^, 
aqq.),  and  Horaoe  here  addressee  himself  to  one  of  that  sez,  whom  he  calls  Lenooinoey 
whether  in  oompliment  or  otherwise  may  be  doubted.  Pindar  ezpresses  foUy  by  \iwal 
^viC  (Pyth.  iv.  100). 

ARGX7MENT. 

Look  not  into  the  book  of  fiite,  Leuoonoey  nor  consult  the  astrok^gers.  How  mach  better 
to  be  satisfied,  whether  we  have  yet  many  winters  to  see  or  this  be  the  bst  1  Be  wise, 
strain  the  wine,  think  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  cut  your  ezpectations  short  too. 
Eren  as  we  speak  time  flies— hre  to^dayy  tmst  not  to-monow. 

Tu  ne  quaesieris,  scire  nefas,  quem  mihi,  quem  tibi 
Finem  di  dederint,  Leuconoe,  nec  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melius  quidquid  erit  pati, 
Seu  plures  hiemes  seu  tribuit  Juppiter  ultimam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositls  debilitat  pumicibus  mare  5 

Tyrrhenum.    Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.     Dum  loquimur  fugerit  invida 
Aetas :  carpe  diem  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 
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CARMEN  XIL 

A.u.c.  725—729. 

Marcelliu  married  Jolift,  the  daughter  of  Aogastus,  a.u.c.  729,  and  died  731.  The 
aUurion  in  y.  46  of  this  ode  makea  it  quite  certain  that  it  was  written  before  the  death  of 
Marcellus,  and  after  he  had  attained  an  age  in  Which  he  oould  give  promiae  of  rastaining 
the  distinction  of  his  name.  The  meaning  of  that  stanza  is  plainlj  this :  **  The  fame  of 
the  house  of  Maroelias,  taking  its  birth  from  the  great  Clandius  the  victor  of  Syracuae» 
is  growing  up  through  sucoessiTe  generations  like  the  insenaible  growth  of  a  tree,  and 
promises  to  come  to  maturity  in  Octavia's  son."  Franke  thinks  the  ode  was  written 
before  Augustus  went  against  the  Cantabrians  in  729,  and  about  the  time  of  Marcellus' 
marriage,  when  he  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Others  place  it  after  Augustus' 
retum  from  Spain  in  A.n.c.  730,  and  the  ctosing  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  I  think  with 
Franke  some  allusion  to  this  erent  would  have  been  made  had  the  ode  been  written  then. 
Torrentius  thinks  it  was  one  of  those  hymns  which  by  order  of  the  Senate  (acoording  to  Dion 
Cass.)  were  addressed  to  Augustus  as  a  god,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  At  that  time  Mar- 
oellus  was  but  in  his  fourteenth  year,  but  even  then  Augustus  was  verj  fond  of  him  and 
had  great  hopes  of  him.  The  poem  has  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  ode  fbr  music, 
but  a  hymn  composed  on  the  oocasioa  Torrentius  supposes  could  hardly  have  £uled  to 
allude  to  the  succeases  it  was  intended  to  celebrate.  I  prefer  Franke's  opinion  to  the 
others ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  in  my  judgment  of  fixing  the  date  pxecisely.  a.u.c. 
729  appears  to  be  the  latest  year  to  which  it  can  be  properly  assigned,  and  725  the 
earliest 

The  opening  is  taken  from  the  seoond  Olympic  ode  of  Pindar,  which  begins — 

rlva  Otbv,  riv  ^ptaOf  Tiva  ^  avdpa  KtXad^irofiiv  ; 
But  the  rest  of  the  ode  seems  to  be  original.  Pindar  asks  whom  he  shall  sing,  and  im- 
mediately  sings  of  Theron.  Horaoe,  though  he  make  Augustus  the  dimaz  of  his  song, 
goes  through  the  praises  of  Jove  and  his  children,  and  then  of  tweWe  of  Rome's  principal 
worthies  bcrfbre  he  comes  to  Augustus.  The  common  inscriptions  therefore  **  ad  Auous- 
TUM  "  or  "  DB  AuousTO,"  do  not  seem  to  express  the  soope  of  this  ode,  which  is  rather  to 
oelebrate  the  popular  divinities  and  heroes  of  Rome  than  Augustus  ezdusively ;  though 
this  design  is  so  worked  out  as  to  draw  the  chief  attention  to  him. 

ARGUMENT. 

"Whom  wilt  thou  sing  among  gods  or  men,  Clio  ?  'Whose  name  shall  the  echoes  of 
Helicon  or  Pindus  repeat,  or  of  Haemus  whose  woods  followed  the  sweet  music  of 
Orpheus  ?  Whom  before  the  almighty  Father,  who  knows  no  equal  or  second  ?  After 
him  cometh  Pkllas  and  then  brave  Ldber,  and  the  huntress  Diana,  and  Phoebus  the 
archer,  and  Hercules  and  Leda's  sons,  the  horseman  and  the  fighter,  before  whose  star 
the  tempests  fly.  Then  shall  it  be  Romulus,  or  the  peaceful  Numa,  or  proud  Tarquin, 
or  Cato  that  nobly  died  ?  Regulus,  and  the  Scauri,'and  Paulua,  who  gave  up  his  great 
soul  to  the  Carthaginian  gratefally  I  will  sing,  and  Fabridus,  and  Curius,  and  Camil- 
lus,  all  trained  for  war  in  poverty's  school.  The  fame  of  Marcellus  is  growing  up 
insensibly  like  a  tree,  and  the  star  of  Juliua  is  brighter  than  all  stars.  To  thee,  great 
Father,  ia  given  the  care  of  Caesar ;  share  with  him  thy  kingdom.  Putdng  Parthians 
to  flight  and  subduing  the  nations  of  the  East,  he  shall  rule  the  world  as  thy  vioegerent 
with  a  righteous  sway,  while  thou  dost  shake  Olympus  and  hurlest  thy  bolts  upon  the 
haunts  of  impiety. 


CARMINUM  I.  12.  33 

Qu£M  Yinim  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 

Tibia  sumis  celebrare,  Clio, 

Quem  deum  ?     Gujus  recinet  jocosa 

Nomen  imago 
Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris  5 

Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 

Orphea  silvae 
Arte  matema  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos,  lo 

Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 

Ducere  quercus  ? 
Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
Laudibus,  qui  res  hominum  ac  deorum, 
Qui  mare  ac  terras  variisque  mundum  15 

Temperat  horis  i 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 
Nec  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum : 
Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 

Pallas  honores.  20 

Proeliis  audax  neque  te  silebo 
Liber  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 

2.  tumis  eelebrare,']     See  C.  i.  1.  8,  n.  17>   unde  nil  majua']      'Unde'  occon 

HoiBoe  invokes  the  Muses  without  much  seyeral  times  in  Horace  as  referring  to  per- 

discrimination ;  bnt  Clio  is  not  improperly  sons  (see  Indez).     See  also  among  others 

inyoked  here  as  the  mnse  of  history,  to  Cicero  de  Senect.  4.  12 :  "  fore  unde  dis- 

wbich  the  names  of  the  worthies  reoounted  cerem  neminem."    Terent.  £un.  i.  2.  35 : 

belong.    CaUiope  the  Epic  mnse  ia  invoked  "  £  praedonibus  unde  emerat  se  audiase 

C.  iii.  4.  2 ;  Melpomene  the  tragic  is  asked  dicebat." 

for  a  dirge  i.  24.  3 ;  Euterpe  and  Polymnia  19.  Proximo$]     This  signifying  thenext 

the  proper  lyiic  muses   occur   i.   1.   33.  in  order  without  reference  to  distanoe  does 

'  Imago    is  used  absolutely  for  the  echo  not  contradict  what  goes  before.     '  Secun- 

(for  which  the  Romans  had  no  correspond-  dum'  means  dose  proximity.     This  will 

ing  term)  by  Cicero,  Tusc.  iii.  2 :  "  ea  (laus  appear  more  plainly  from  Cicero  (Brutus» 

bonorum)  virtuti  resonat  tanquam  imago."  47)  :  "  Duobus  igitur  summis  Crasso  et  An- 

Yirgil  giTes  the  full  expression  Georg.  iv.  tonio  L.  Philippus  prozime  accedebat,  sed 

50:   "Vodsque  offensa  resultat  imago."  longo  interyallo  tamen  prozimus.     Itaque 

See  C.  i.  20.  8.  eum  etsi  nemo  antecedebat  qui  se  illi  ante- 

16.  variiaque  mundum]  *Mundum'here  ferret  neque  secundum  tamen  neque  ter- 

signifies  the  slcy  as  in  Geoig.  i.  240 : —  tium  dixerim.     Me  enim  in  quadrigis  eum 

"  Mundus   ut    ad   ScytWam    Rhipaeasque  8fc«ndum  numeraverim,  aut   terrtum,  qui 

arduus  arces                             *-       ->  vix  e  carcenbus  exient  cum  palmam  jam  pn- 

Consurgit,  premitur  Libyae   deyexus  in  =»us  aoceperit ;  nec  in  oratoribus.  qui  tan- 

Austroa  "  *"™  *"*^'  *  primo  nx  ut  in  eodem  cumculo 

.    -  -         .*      ,  .«^  esse  videatur."     Pallas  is  said  to  hold  the 

And  Lucret.  y.  1436:—  j^^^^  pl^  ^  Jupiter,  not  absolutely  but 

"  At  vigiles  mundi  magnum  versatili'  tem-    among  those  '  qui  generantur  ipso,'  and 
plum  only  tiiese  are  mentioned. 

Sol  et  luna  suo  lustraDtesIuminecircum." 
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Beluis  nec  te,  metuende  certa 

Phoebe  sagitta. 
Dicam  et  Alciden  puerosque  Ledae,  25 

Hunc  equis,  illum  superare  pugnis 
Nobflem ;  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor, 
Ooncidunt  venti  fugiuntque  nubes,  30 

Et  minax,  quod  sic  Toluere,  ponto 

Unda  recumbit. 
Bomulum  post  hos  prius  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces  dubito,  an  Oatonis  35 

Nobfle  letum. 
Begulum  et  Scauros  animaeque  magnae 
Prodigum  Paullum  superante  Poeno 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Oamena 

Fabriciumque.  40 

Himc  et  incomptis  Ourium  capillis 
Utflem  beUo  tulit  et  OamiUum 


21.  Proeliia  audajp']  It  will  be  readily 
aeen  that  Horaoe  confonnds  the  Latin  divi- 
nity  Liber  with  the  Greek  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus,  whose  Indian  wars  and  oontest 
with  the  giants  (ii.  19. 21)  are  here  allnded 
to.  Bentley  puts  a  stop  after  these  words 
and  applies  them  to  Pallas. 

26.  Hunc  equis,  — ]     S.  ii.  1.  26. 

29.  Defluit  saxia  agitatue  hvmor,']  The 
waters  that  in  their  fiiry  covered  the  rocks 
flow  back  to  their  bed.  Torrentius  oom- 
paring  Kpp.  i.  2.  42,  "  Rusticus  expectat 
dumdefluatamnis/'  renders '  defluit,' '  ceases 
to  flow  down  the  rocks.'  Theocritus'  de- 
Bcription  of  a  calm  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  Twins  should  be  compared  with 
this  (judi.  19). 

34.  mperbos  Tarquini/ascea]  It  has  been 
much  disputed  whether  this  refers  to  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  or  Superbus.  But  for  the 
epithet  applied  to  '  fasces  *  there  oould 
he  no  doubt  The  Scholiasts  suppose  Pris- 
cus  to  be  the  person  alluded  to,  and  more 
editors  faold  that  opinion  than  the  other. 
Those  who  contend  for  Superbus  quote 
Cioero,  Phil.  iii.  4,  where  oomparing  this 
king  withM.  Antonius  he  makes  him  out  to 
-be  better  than  history  draws  him.  But  Cioero 
spoke  for  a  purpose,  and  his  statements  are 
diiefly  negative.  On  another  occasion  he 
wrote  diflerently,  saying,  "  Quis  est  qui — 


Tarquinium  Superbum  —  non  oderit?'' 
(De  Am.  R).  It  may  be  admitted  howeTer 
that  the  propriety  of  all  the  names  in  this 
catalogue  of  worthies  is  not  obvious.  'Whj 
for  instanoe  among  so  small  a  number  the 
Scauri  should  appeari  of  whom  the  best, 
M.  Aemilius,  who  was  consul  a.u.c.  638, 
and  who  had  good  qualities  mixed  up  with 
many  that  were  bad  (see  his  Life  in  Smith'8 
Dict.  Biog.)i  was  not  worthy  of  so  gteat  a 
distinctioui  nobody  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain.  It  is  certainly  only  necessary  to 
Buppose  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  alluded  to 
here  as  in  Juvenal,  xi.  90»  where  he  is  intro- 
duced  in  similar  oompany,  and  in  the  plural 
number,  on  which  point  see  S.  i.  7*  8>  n. : 

**  Cum  tremerent  autem  Fabios,  durumque 
Catonem, 
£t  Scauros,  et  Fabricios,  postremo  severos 
Censoris  mores  etiam  oollega  timeret. '' 

The  phice  in  which  Cato^s  name  is  men- 
tioned  is  also  an  ofience  to  aome,  and 
Bentley  wishes  to  sweep  him  out  altogether, 
and  substitute  Curtius,  reading  '  anne  Cuiti' 
for  *  an  Catonis.'  But  as  he  has  made  no 
oonverts,  and  does  not  adopt  his  own  oon- 
jecture,  it  is  not  necessary  to  meddle  with 
his  argument.  We  must  be  content  to  take 
the  names  Horace  has  given  ub,  and  as  t% 
Tarquin  the  reader  must  judge  for  himaelf. 


CARMINUM  I.  12. 
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Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  aptu 

Cum  lare  ftmduja. 
Creseit  oeculto  velut  arbor  aevo  45 

Fama  Marcelli ;  micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  Bidus  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores. 
Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos 
Orte  Satumo,  tibi  cura  magni  50 

Caesaris  fatis  data :  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
Ule,  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triiunpho 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  55 

Seras  et  Indos, 
Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem ; 
Tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Oljmpum, 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittes 

Fuhnina  lucis. 


He  wOl  not  be  mdmed  to  agree  with  thoie 
whonnderstand  Horaoe  to  mean  the '  faaces* 
of  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  transferred  to  Bmtus 
who  ezpelled  him. 

43.  $ana  pauperta$]  *  Saeva'  and  *  apto' 
Bentley  would  like  to  change  into  *  Sancta' 
and  '  arto/  but  he  is  stopp^  hj  the  uvani» 
mity  of  the  MSS.  Nevertheless  he  says  no 
one  can  approve  of  *  saeva.'  I  think  it  very 
appropriate.  A  reference  to  ForoeUim  will 
shew  that  the  word  does  not  neceasarily 
bear  a  bad  sense,  nor  ia  it  so  used  in  C.  iii. 
16.  16. 

45.  Cre$cit  ocetdto  velut  arhor  aew>}^ 
Horace  may  have  remembered  the  words  of 
FSndar  (Nem.  Tiii.  40):  av^trai  d'  ipirA 
xXwpaic  iipaait  <Z»C  <>ri  ^cv^pcov  ^aan. 
'  Oocnlto  aero'  means  by  an  imperoeptible 
giowtfa,  as  Ovid,  Met.  z.  519 :  "  Labitnr 
occnlte  &I]itque  ▼oladlis  aetas."  As  the 
narae  of  Maroellus  (whom  I  understand  with 
Qrelli  to  be  the  Miaroellns  who  took  Syra- 
cose)  stands  for  all  his  lamily,  and  particu- 
Uffiy  the  yonng  Maroellns  (see  Introduction), 
80  the  atar  of  JuUus  Caesar  and  the  lesser 


lighti  of  that  ihraily  stre  meant  by  what  fol- 
lows.  Those  who  suppose  Marcellus  to  be 
the  'Julium  Sidus,  relying  upon  Ovid 
(TV.  ii.  167)  calling  Drusus  and  Grermani- 
cns  *  Sidus  juvenik/  and  Fabius  '  Fabiae 
sidus  gentis'  (ex  Fonto,  iii.  3.  2),  forget  that 
he  never  was  adopted  into  the  Jolian  family. 
By  it  is  meant  Caesar  himself,  at  whose 
death  as  is  well  known  a  oomet  is  reported 
to  have  appeared,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  his  spirit  translated  to  the  skies.  (See 
Suet.  J.  C.  88;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  sub  fin.) 
Addison  (Dialognes  on  Medals»  2)  mentions 
a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  Augustus  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented  with  Caesar^s  star  resting  on  his 
head  acoording  to  that  description  of  Viigil 
(Aen.  viii.  680) : 

*'  geminas  cui  tempora  flammas 

Laeta  vomunt  patriumque  aperitur  vertioe 
sidus." 

56.  Seras  et  Indo$,'}  See  notee  on  C.  liL 
29.27;  !▼*  16.23. 
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CARMEN  XIII. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  this  ode  as  to  many  others»  that  those  who  believe  it  to 
have  reference  to  real  persons,  and  the  jealoosy  to  be  any  thing  but  a  poetical  jealonsy, 
have  mistaken  the  character  of  Horace^s  writings.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the 
man  who  wrote  these  verses  really  jealous  while  he  was  writing  them,  or  much  acquainted 
with  that  passion.  The  ode  is  too  slight  for  us  to  judge  whether  it  was  taken  from  a 
Greek  original ;  but  the  expression  in  v.  16  shows  that  Greek  ideas  were  running  in  the 
writer's  head,  which  may  be  said,  I  feel  satisfied,  of  almost  every  one  of  his  amatory  oom- 
positions. 

ARGUMENT. 

Lydia,  while  thou  art  praising  Telephus'  neck,  Telephus'  arms,  oh  1  my  heart  is  ready  to 
burst.  My  mind  tosses  about,  my  oolour  oomes  and  goes ;  and  the  tear  stealing  down 
my  cheek  tells  of  the  slow  fire  that  bums  within.  It  galls  me  when  his  rough  hands 
hurt  thy  shoulders,  or  his  teeth  leave  their  mark  om  thy  lips :  think  not  he  wili  be 
oonstant  who  coald  hurt  that  nectared  mouth.  How  happy  they  whom  love  binds  fiut 
to  the  day  of  their  death ! 

OuM  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 

Laudas  brachia  vae  meum 
Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

Tum  nec  mens  mihi  nec  color  5 

Gerta  sede  manet,  humor  et  in  genas 

Furtim  labitur,  arguens 
Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 
Turpacunt  humeros  immodicae  mero  lo 

Eixae  sive  puer  furens 
Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 

Non,  si  me  satis  audias, 
Speres  perpetuum  dulcia  barbare 

2.  cerea  Telephi]  For  *  cerea/  Bendey  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  such 

on  the  authority  of  Fiavius  Caper,  one  of  positions  is  not  uncommon.  So  ii.  13.  16 : 

the  older  grammarians  who  misquotes  this  "  Caeca  timet  aliunde  fiita."     Bentley  lays 

passage,    substitutes  '  lactea'   for    'cerea.'  down  the  rule,  and  Zumpt  approves  it,  that 

He  is  very  well  answered  by  Cunningham.  two  substantives  in  the  singular  number 

That  reading  however  shows  the  sense  in  coupled  by  '  nec'  and  '  nec'  have  the  verb 

which  Caper  quoting  from  memory  under-  in  the  singular,  which  he  says  usage  and  rea- 

stood  '  cerea/  '  white  as  waz/  not  as  many  son  demand.    I  do  not  see  the  reason  in  the 

take  it,  '  soft/  '  pliant/  &c.  case  of  disjunctive  any  more  than  of  con- 

6.   manett^      The   MSS.  vary  between  junctive  particlesi  and  to  assume  the  usage 

this  and  '  manent.'     Ven.f  1483,  has  '  ma-  is  to  beg  the  question.  But  that  the  singular 

net.'     So  also  has  the  oldest  Berne  MS.  of  verb  is  admissible  no  one  will  deny,  and  I 

OreUi,  and  many  others.     Cruquius'  Blan-  have  admitted  it  on  the  authority  of  good 

dinian  MSS.  had  all  '  roanent.'     There  is  MSS. 

more  probability  of  '  manent'  having  been  13.  Non,  —  Speres']  This  more  empha- 

substituted  on  account  of  the   metre  for  tic  negative  (Key'8  L.  G.    1402)  is  used 

'manet/  than  'manet'  for  'manent;'  but  not  uncommonly  in  proMbitive  eentenoes» 


OARMINUM  I.  13,  14.  87 

Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus  15 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nec  malis 

Divolsus  querimoniis 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die.  20 

mstead  of  *ne/  as  <<  non  —  sileM,"  S.  U.  5.    wbich  Honoe  haa  here  imitated,  and  that 
91 ;  "  non  oloeret/'  £p.  i.  18.  7^;  "  non    "  quinta  paite  sui  nectaria''  probably  i 


sit  qni  toilere  curet,"  A.  P.  460.  '  honey.'    The  interpretotions  about  Fytha- 

16.  QitiniapttrieniineciarUimbuii.']  The  goras'  fifth  essence»  the  air  (quintessence), 

Schol.  on  Pind.  Pyth.  A.  116.  (81  Boeckh),  which  Dacier  says  is  "  le  senl  Teritable  sena 

qnoted  by  Jani,  says,  rb  fiiXi  rj|c  dOavaciat  de  ce  passage/'  and  which  I  am  surprised 

ciKarov  fiipo^  ffiiOrioav  tlvai :  and  Ibycas  to  find  OreUi  adopta  with  other  acholan  of 

(30  Bergk),  acooiding  to  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  distinction,  does  not  oommend  itaelf  to  my 

39)  :  ffitri  rriv  dfji^poaiav  rov  fikXtroQ  Kar'  mind  at  all. 

in-iraciv  kwtairXaffiav  ix^tv  yXvKvrtiTaf  18.  irrupia]  Not  found  elsewhere. 

rh  liiXi  Xsyitfv  tvarov  ilvai  fiipoc  r^c  d/<-  20.  Suprema  ciiiut]     This  constmction 

Ppoaiac  card  rr^v  yioviiv,    All  that  we  fbr  '  citius  quam  saprema'  only  oocars  onoe 

can  gather  from  these  qnotations,  is  that  again  in  Horaoe,  in  ''plns  viee  nmplica" 

Bome  of  the  Greek  poets  had  notions  about  (C.  vr,  14.  13). 
the  lelative  sweetnesa  of  nectar  and  honey, 


CARMEN  XIV. 

Before  a.u.c.  724. 

d<rwirif/ii  rwv  dvl/iwv  irr^ffiv 
r6  fikv  ydp  Mtv  KVfia  KvXlvBirat 
rb  ^  ivOtv  dfi/icc  i'  dv  r6  itiwov 
vai  fopiiittOa  oiv  fttXaiv^ 
XM^MVi  itoxOivrtc  ittydXip  itdXa' 
vip  itkv  ydp  dvrXoc  laroiriSav  Ixm, 
Xatfoc  ii  irav  ZddriXov  Hdti 
Kai  XaKtitc  ittydXat  Kar'  airro. 
xdXatat  d*  dyKvpat, 

This  fragment  (18  Bergk)  of  one  of  Alcaens'  odes  (the  first  verse  of  which  is  manifestly 
imperfect)  is  thus  introduoed  by  HeracUdes,  the  Alexandrian  grammarian :  Iv  iKavolc  ^i 
Kai  rbv  MirvXifvaiov luXoirothv  tvpriaoittv  dWfiyopovvra,  rdc  ydp  TvpavviKdc  Hovaiac 
Xriittpitp  irpoiriiKdZti  Karaariiitari  OaXdiroric  dirvvlriyv  Kal  rwv  dvc/iwv  ordaiv. — Tic 
oiK  dv  titOifc  i'  ^iJC  vpoTptxovoric  irtpl  rhv  vovrov  tiKaaiac  dvZpibv  rrXoiiZoitivwv 
OaXdrrufv  ttvat  voititrttt  ^j3ov  ;  dW  ovx  o^rwc  tx**'  'M.i'p<ri\oc  ydp  b  8ri\ovittv6c  iori 
Kai  rvpavvic^  Kard  MirvXrivaiiJV  iycipo/ilviy  avoraetc.  There  can  beno  doubt  that  this 
ode  of  Alcaens  was  in  Horace's  mind  when  he  wrote :  that  tbe  former  is  an  aUegorical 
description  of  the  political  troubles  of  Mitylene  is  certain :  it  is  therefore  surprising  to 
find  Graevius  supporting  Muretus'  opinion,  that  no  political  allegory  is  meant  by  Horaoe, 
bnt  only  an  address  to  the  ship  which  had  brought  him  firom  Philippi,  and  was  retuming 
with  his  fiiends  on  board,  whom  he  wished  to  persuade  to  remain  at  Rome.  That 
Bentley  and  Dader  were  of  that  opinion,  I  confess  is  less  surprising  to  me.  Quintilian 
(Orat  viii.  6.  44)  illustrates  the  term  *  allegory '  by  the  figures  employed  in  this  ode, 
laying  **  Navem  pro  republica,  fiuctuum  tempestates  pro  bellis  ciTilibus,  portum  pro  pace 
•tque  ooncordia  didt."    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  waa  the  particulur  period  when 
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the  aspect  of  pnblic  affain  drei^  foith  this  ode.  The  ScholiMts  are  at  ▼ariance.  Porphy- 
rion,  whom  Lambinus  follows,  suppoaea  Honioe  is  addressing  himflelf  to  the  fean  of 
Brutua,  and  dissuading  him  from  renewing  the  battle  at  Philippi,  after  the  death  of 
Cassius — a  strange  time  for  writing  verses  after  the  manner  of  Alcaeus,  and  an  unusual 
waj  for  a  military  tribune  to  offer  counsel  to  his  oommander-in-chief.  Acron  supposes 
Horaoe  to  be  alluding  to  the  designs  of  the  republican  party,  under  Seztus  Fompeius. 
This  opinion  is  supported  at  some  length  by  Buttmann»  Mythol.  i.  343,  sq.,  who  argues 
that  the  ship  does  not  signify  the  oommonwealth,  for  that  HoFBoe  speaks  as  if  he  were 
separated  from  the  snbject  of  the  allegory :  that  to  advise  the  citizens  to  abstain  from 
dyil  wars  (represented  by  the  sea)  because  they  were  in  a  crippled  condition,  would  be  to 
imply  that  they  might  engage  in  them  tf  they  were  not  in  that  condition  ;  also  that  there 
would  be  no  propriety  in  representing  the  state  aa  a  dismasted  ship  in  the  time  of  Augua- 
tU8.  He  therefore  oonsiders  that  all  this  refers  to  the  efforts  of  the  broken  but  restless  party 
to  whicfa  Horace  had  been  lately  attached  to  repair  their  fortunes  under  the  leading  of  Sezt. 
Pompey.  '  Nudum  remigio  latus/  he  says,  refers  to  the  number  of  theirbest  men  cut 
off  at  and  sinoe  Philippi  (he  might  haveadded  the  desertion  of  Menas).  The  '  desiderium/ 
spoken  of  in  v.  18  means  the  lingering  affection  and  anxiety  Horace  had  for  the  party  he 
had  first  cast  in  his  fortones  with,  and  '  taedium'  the  vezation  he  had  sufferedin  common 
with  Brutna  and  all  his  best  officers  at  the  state  of  the  republican  foroes  at  Philippi. 
*  Pontica  pinus/  he  considers  a  very  masterly  allusion  to  Pompey  the  Great,  as  the  con- 
queror  of  Mithridates,  which  is  Acron's  opinion.  I  give  this  theory  in  deference  to  the 
author,  who  has  few  equals  in  critical  sagadty,  and  who  in  the  essay  in  which  these  riews 
are  put  forward  has  done  good  service  to  the  interpretation  of  Horace  on  the  prindples 
of  common  sense.  I  should  mention  however  that  the  theory  has  but  few  supporters,  of 
whom  Gesner  certainly  is  one,  and  his  was  no  mean  jndgment.  Passow  is  another. 
Franke  cannot  suffidently  express  his  astonishment  at  Buttmann's  strange  doctrine. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  that  none  of  the  odes  in  these  three  books  were  written  before 
Actium,  A.u.c.  723,  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Tonentius,  Masson,  Sanadon,  and  others, 
that  Horaoe  wrote  this  ode  at  the  time  when  Auguatus  was  thinking  of  retiring  from  the 
head  of  affairs  (a.u.c.  725),  and  when  he  was  dissuaded  by  Maecenas  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  likened  the  state  to  a  vessel  tost  upon  the  waters  without  a  pilot  (Dion  Cass.  52.  16). 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Franke,  that  supposing  the  historian  to  have  rdated 
the  actual  words  of  Maecenas,  which  is  somewhat  improbable,  it  is  as  likdy  he  got  his 
image  from  Horace  as  Horace  from  him.  But  the  image  was  common  enough  and 
always  will  be,  and  it  is  as  plain  as  possible  that  Horace  got  his  notion  not  from  Maeoenas 
but  from  Alcaeus.  Besides  the  cautions  contained  in  this  ode  are  plainly  addressed  not  to 
Augustus  but  to  the  dtizens,  and  so  iar  fixim  requiring  such  cautions  they  were  importu- 
nate  in  requesting  him  to  remain  as  he  was. 

Kirchner,  who  speaks  of  Buttmann^s  opinion  as  '  infelidssima,'  has  no  hesitation  in 
referring  the  ode,  with  Epod.  vii.,  to  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  the 
flames  of  war  were  kindling  again  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  Jani,  Mitsch.,  Doering 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Dillenbr.  rather  prefers  it.    Orelli  is  silent. 

Having  now  stated  all  the  opinions  that  I  have  seen  upon  this  much-disputed  ode, 
I  must  leavc  the  reader  to  jndge  for  himself.  That  there  was  many  an  hour  when 
Horace  sighed  for  peace  between  the  day  he  found  himself  established  in  his  scribe^s 
office  to  that  which  brought  Augustus  home  in  triumph  is  certain,  and  that  he  felt  as  a 
man  of  weak  nerves  might  feel  in  a  storm  during  the  trouhles  of  that  long  period  may 
weli  be  supposed.  I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  say  at  what  predse  juncture  in  those  stirring 
times  the  notion  entered  his  head  of  sitting  dowu  to  write  an  ode  in  close  imitation  of 
Alcaeus,  though  we  may  safdy  affirm,  that  the  idea  would  only  be  natural  while  Rome  waa 
disturbed,  and  therefore  that  the  ode  was  written  before  the  death  of  M.  Antoniu»  in  a.u.c 
724.  Of  the  theories  above  given  I  prefer  Acron^s. 
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A  few  of  the  inBcaiptionB  that  ^ppear  in  the  MSS.  wUl  shew  ihe  diTenity  of  opinion  th«t 
has  aiwsya  existed  as  to  the  application  of  this  ode.     I  give  them  ezactly  as  I  find  them. 
Per  allegoriamy  Le.  inversionem  M.  Bratum  alioquitur. 
Contra  Navem.    Allegorioos  (i.  e.  dXXriyopiKVQ), 
Ad  rempnblicam. 

Ad  rempublicam  bellum  dvile  reparantem. 
In  M.  Brutum  bellum  civile  praeparantem. 

Ad  Bnitum  amicum.         Ad  Navim  Bruto  reparanti  bellum.  (Bruti  reparantis.) 
Ad  Bruti  Navim.  In  S.  Pompeium  ciTile  beUum  renovantem. 

ARGUMENT. 
Thoa  art  drifting  to  sea  again,  thou  ship;  oh !  haste  and  make  for  the  harbonr;  oars 
lost,  mast  split,  yards  crippled,  and  rigging  gone,  how  canst  thou  weather  the  wide 
waves  ?  Thy  sails  are  tom,  thy  gods  are  gone,  and  noble  hull  though  thou  be  there 
is  no  strength  in  thy  beauty.  If  thou  be  not  fated  to  destniction  avoid  the  rocks, 
thou  who  wert  but  late  my  grief  and  art  now  my  anxious  care. 

0  NAVI8,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluetua !     0  quid  agis  ?     Fortiter  occupa 
Portum.     None  vides  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus 
Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo  5 

Antennaeque  gemant  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possint  imperiosius 
Aequor  ?    Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo.  lo 

Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvae  filia  nobilis, 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile ; 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 

Fidit.     Tu,  nisi  ventis  15 

Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 

C.  tine  /unibus]  I  have  rendered  this  once  manifested  by  a  great  diminution  in 

'  deprived  of  her  rigging.'    Some  under-  the  working  of  the  parts  already  mentioned, 

stand  it  to  mean  *  without  girding  ropes/  and  in  a  less  agreeable  way  by  impeding 

refenring  to  St.  Luke's  description  of  theur  her  rate  of  sailing."   (See  Smith's  excellent 

undergirding  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  Dissertation  on  £be  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

was    being    conveyed    to    Rome:    fiokiQ  of  St.  Paul,  p.   66.)     I  doubt,  however, 

hxv<ra/uv     wtpiKpanic     ytvtffSai      rfjQ  wbether  Horace  meant  any  allusion  to  this 

aKd^flC   f^v  apavrtc  /3oi|0f mtc  ixP*^^"^*^  practioe.   Orelli  thinks  he  did. 

viroZtitwwrtg  rb  irXolov  (Acts  xxvii.  16).  10.  Nan  £ft\]     *'  Aodpit  et  pictos  puppis 

This  process  is  not  nnkuown  in  modem  aduncadeos^' (Ov.  Heroid.  xvi.  112).   "Ja- 

times,  and  is  called  '  frapping  *  a  ship,  by  oet  ipse  in  litore,  et  una  Ingentes  de  puppe 

tbe  IVench  *  ceintrer  un  vaisseau.'    Captain  dei ''  (Pers.  vi.  29).     There  was  usually  a 

Back,  in  the  acconnt  of  his  retum  from  the  niche  in  the  stem  of   a  ship  where   the 

Arctic  regions  in  1837»  thus  describes  the  image  of  the  tutelary  god  was  kept. 

undergirding  of  his  ship :  "  A  length  of  the  11.  Poniica  pinuSf^    The  best  ship  tim- 

stream  chain-cable  was  passed  under  the  ber  was  got  from  Pontus.     For  the  Scho- 

bottom  of  the  ship  four  feet  before  the  liasts'   and   Buttmann's  opinion  on  these 

mizen-mast,  hove  tight  by  the  capstan,  and  words  see  Introduction. 

finally  immovably  fized  to  six  ring-bolts  16.  nisi—Debe$  ludibriumf']  Orelli  takes 

on  the  quarter-deck.    The  effect  was  at  'nisidebes'  as  if  it  were  '  ne  debeas/ and 
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Nuper  soUicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levia, 
Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  aequora  Cycladas.  20 

'  debes  Uradibrium  '   for  the   Greek  6<p\t-  Bortin  Alcaeos' ode.  Howthewords  arere- 

tTKCLvttQ  yiXwra,     I  do  not  see  how  *  nisi  conciled  with  Buttmann^s  theory  will  be 

debes '  can  stand  for  '  ne  debeas/  and  agree  seen  by  referring  tothe  Introduction.  Taking 

rather  with  Dillenbr.     See  Argument.  the  ode  as  an  address  to  the  state  we  can 

17.  Nuper  soUicitum']    This  is  the  most  only  understand  Horace  to  mean,  that  while 

obscure  part  of  the  ode.     It  would  be  very  he  was  attached  to  Brutus,  or  before  he  had 

intelligibleasspokenbyAlcaeuSy  whohaving  secured  his  pardon,  he  had  no  other  feeU 

gone  through  the  long  and  anxious  struggle  ings  than  fear  for  liis  owu  safety  and  disgnst 

between  the  democratical  party  and    the  with   the  state  of  the  country»  but  now 

nobles,  and  seen  the  triomph  of  the  former,  under  Augustus  he  watches  its  fBite  with 

and  the  settlement  of  a  tyranny  which  he  the  affection  and  anxiety  of  a  fnend. 

abhorred  in  his  native  city,  may  be  sup-  19.  niienie8]  This  is  like  '  fulgentes  *  (C. 

posed  to  have  felt  for  her  the  anzious  affec-  iii.  28.  14),  shming  as  diffs  will  do  in  the 

tion  these  words  imply.     I  cannot  help  sun.      The  Cyclades  abounded  in    white 

thinking  Horaoe  fooml  something  of  this  marble. 
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This  is  probably  an  early  composition  of  Horace  made  np  of  materials  from  the  Greek, 
and  written  merely  to  exercise  his  pen.  The  Scholiasts  found  a  political  allusion  in  the 
ode  :  ParisbeingM.  Antonius^and  Helen  Cleopatra;  and  Bazter,  6  ^cXoy(<rri;c»  has  seized 
npon  the  notion,  which  others  also  have  adopted.  The  judidons  reader  will  see  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  such  being  the  drift  of  the  ode.  Nereus  is  made  to  speak  be- 
cause  the  sea-gods  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Porphyrion  on  this  ode  says 
it  is  an  imitation  of  Bacchylides»  who  makes  Cassandra  foretel  the  destruction  of  Troy 
as  Horaoe  does  Nereus. '  There  is  a  fragment  (29  Bergk)  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  poem  referred  to  by  this  Scholiast,  but  it  b*ears  no  resemblance  to  Horaoe's  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 

Paris  is  carrying  off  Helen,  when  Nereus  causes  a  calm  and  thos  prophesies  their  fate. 
With  dark  omen  art  thou  carrying  home  her  whom  Greece  hath  swom  to  reoover. 
Alas  I  for  the  sweating  of  horse  and  rider,  and  the  deaths  thou  art  bringing  upon  Troy. 
Pallas  prepareth  her  arms  and  her  fury.  Under  Venus'  shelter  comb  thy  locks  and 
strike  thy  lyre,  and  hide  thyself  in  thy  chamber  :  but  it  shall  not  avail  thee.  Seest  thou 
not  Laertes'  son,  Nestor  of  Pylos,  Teucer  of  Salamis,  and  Sthenelus  the  fight«r  and 
bold  charioteer  ?  Merion  too  and  the  son  of  Tydens,  from  whom  thou  shalt  fiee  panting 
as  the  stag  fleeth  from  the  wolf,  thou  who  didst  boast  better  things  to  thy  fair  one. 
Achilles'  wrath  may  put  off  the  evU  day,  but  the  fire  of  the  Greek  shall  consnme  the 
homes  of  Troy. 

Pastoe  cum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 

2.  Heleneti]  B.oTBce  uses  the  Greek  iambicverses,satires,andepistles  (Bentley). 
inflexions  in  his  odes,  and  the  Latin  in  his    This  might  be  expected,  especially  when, 
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Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata  :  Mala  dueis  avi  domum  5 

Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite, 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 

Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 
Heu  heu  quantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  lo 

Genti !     Jam  galeam  Pallas  et  aegida 

Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 
Nequicquam  Veneris  praesidio  ferox 
Pectes  caesariem  grataque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides ;  15 

Nequicquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Cnosii 
Vitabis  strepitumque  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajacem  ;  tamen  heu  senis  adulteros 

Crines  pulvere  coUines.  20 

Non  Laertiaden  exitium  tuae 
Genti,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urgent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 

Teucer  et  Sthenelus  sciens 
Pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis  25 

Non  auriga  piger ;  Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.     Ecce  furit  te  reperire  atrox 

Tydides  melior  patre, 
Quem  tu  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum  graminis  inmiemor  30 

Sublimi  fugies  moUis  anhelitu, 

Non  hoc  pollicitus  tuae. 

as  in  this  instancey  the  imitation  of  Greek  fint  foot  oontraiy  to  his  own  cnstoin,  bnt  in 

writen  is  olmoas.  aooordanoe  with  the  practice  of  the  Greeks. 

7.  Conjuraia — rumpere}  Thia  is  a  legi-  Here  *  qne '  has  been  added  to  '  Tencer/ 

timate  prose  oonstruction.     **  Conjuravere  or  *  te '   substituted  for  '  et '  by  way  of 

patriam  incendere ''  (Sal.  Cat  62.  24.   See  sustaining  the  metre,  but  with  little  autho- 

liY.  22.  38).  rity ;   and  '  Pergameaa '  has  been  put  in 

13.  VenerU  praetidio]    See  Hom.  II.  iii.  for  '  Iliacas'  in  ▼.  36  for  the  same  pur- 

54,  and  on  ▼.  16  see  II.  iii.  3^0.  vi.  321.  pose  without  any  authority  at  all.     Cun- 

Horaoe'8  description  of  Paris  is  drawn,  not  ningham,   Sanadon,  Jani,    Fea,    Meineke 

irom  Homer,  who  makes  him  brave,  but  support  this  reading,  which  is  as  old  as  the 

from  later  writers  who  altered  the  Homeric  fifteenth  century,  but  is  not  found  in  any 

characters.    See  Heyne,  £xc.   i.   Aen.  ii.  MS.   See  Kirchner,  Novae  Qu.  p.  67»  n. 

See  also  Aen.  iv.  215,  sq.  *  Sdens  pugnae '  is  Homer's  ^roXc/iov  cd 

15.  divide»;']  *  Diridere  carmina'  is  per-  ii^wci  and  *  Tydides  metior  patre '  is  taken 

hapa  to  sing  and  play  altemately.  from  Sthenelus'  vaunt,  II.  iv.  405 :  iiiuXQ  rot 

24.  Teucer  e/]     In  this  verse  and  in  ▼.  warspwv  itky  dfulvovic  c^xoficO'  tZvai. 
36  Horaoe  has  introduoed  a  trochee  in  the 
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Iracunda  diem  proferet  Uio 
Matronisque  Phrygum  classis  Achiliei' ; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaicus  35 

Ignis  Uiacas  domos. 

33.  diem]     For  *  diem  Bnpremam/    In  in  the  day  of  Jemsalem  **  (Ps.  cxxzvii.  7)» 

this  form  the  expression  is  like  the  Hebrew  and  *^  they  that  come  after  him  shall  be 

which  we  meet  with  freqnently  in  the  Scrip-  astonished  at  his  day  as  they  that  went 

tnres :  **  Remember  the  children  of  Edom  before  were  affrighted  "  (Job  xviii.  20). 


CARMEN  XVI. 

The  poet  Stesichoros,  as  the  story  goes,  lost  his  eyenght  ^a  a  pnniflhment  for  a  poem 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  repeated  the  ordinary  stories  against  Helen,  and  did  not 
recover  it  till  he  had  written  another  poem  recanting  his  opprobrioos  verses.  Of  this 
waXivtpdia  which  is  referred  to  in  Epod.  xvii.  42,  and  which  was  very  familiar  to  the 
andents,  Plato  has  preserved  the  openiiig  verses  in  the  Phaedrus,  p.  243,  A.  It  began 
thus: — 

oitK  lcT  irvfioQ  X6yog  ovroQ' 

oi)6'  l^aQ  iv  Vfjwffiv  iioiKnoiQf 

oi)^  iicco  ncpyafia  Tpotac.  (29  Bergk.) 
This  poem  had  a  plain  purpose  with  which  the  ode  before  us  haa  nothing  in  common. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  generally  supposed  till  of  late  years  to  be  an  imitation  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  and  some  of  the  grammarians  have  prefixed  to  the  ode  the  title  **  Ad  Tyndaridem/' 
no  doubt  under  the  same  impression.  The  foundation  of  this  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  the  statement  of  Acron :  **  Hanc  oden  in  satisfactionem  fadt  amicae  suae,  imitatns 
Stesichorum  poetam  Siculum  qui  vituperationem  scribens  Helenae  caecatus  est  et  postea 
responso  Apollinis  laudem  ejus  scripsit  et  ocnlorum  aspectum  recepit''  He  does  not 
therefore  say  that  Horace  imitated  the  ode  of  Stesichorus  but  only  his  example.  It  is  very 
probable,  as  Buttmann  suggests,  they  got  the  name  from  the  next  ode  and  put  it  before 
this,  which  contains  no  name  nor  any  clue  to  the  person  addressed.  Some  MSS.  have 
the  inscription  "  Palinodia  Gratidiae  ad  Tyndaridem,''  and  whoever  invented  this  inscription 
must  have  supposed  the  ode  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  daughter  of  that  woman,  whom 
he  lampoons  in  his  Epodes.  Cruquius'  Scholiast  affirms  that  it  is  addressed  to  that 
person  herself,  and  there  are  many  who  follow  this  view  of  the  case,  among  others  Hein. 
dorf  on  S.  i.  8.  Franke  is  deddedly  of  that  opinion,  and  supposes  this  ode  to  have  been 
written  about  the  same  time  with  Epod.  xvii.,  and  for  the  same  mock  purpose.  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  reads  this  poem,  that  it  was  composed 
(though  not  in  seriousness)  with  reference  to  some  verses  Horaoe  had  actuaily  written, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  translation  of  Stedchorus'  or  any  other  poem,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  Greek  ideas  in  it,  wbich  he  borrowed  irom  that  or  some  other  source. 
Beyond  diis  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  go. 

ARGUMBNT. 

Lovely  daughter  of  a  lovely  mother,  destroy  those  libellous  verses  how  thou  wilt  Cybele, 
ApoUo,  liber  agitate  not  their  votaries'  hearts  as  anger  does,  which  is  stopped  neither 
by  sword,  nor  by  waves,  nor  fire,  nor  by  the  faUing  of  the  skies  themselves.  When  Pro- 
metheus  was  bidden  to  take  a  part  from  eyery  animal  to  give  to  man,  he  implanted  in  onr 
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hearts  the  lion'8  fary.  Wnth  laid  Thyeates  low,  and  hath  broiight  proud  dtiefl  to  the 
dust.  Be  appeased.  In  the  sweet  aeason  of  yoath  I  was  tempted  by  hot  blood  to  write 
those  raah  venes.  I  would  now  lay  aside  all  unklndness,  if  thou  wilt  but  let  me  recall 
mj  libel  and  give  me  back  thy  heart. 

O  MATBE  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 
Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum 
Pones  iambis,  sive  flamma 
Sive  mari  iibet  Hadriano. 
Non.Dindymene,  non  adytia  quatit  5 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pythius, 
Non  Liber  aeque,  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Gorybantes  aera 
Tristes  ut  irae,  quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis  nec  mare  naufragum  lo 

Nec  saevus  ignis  nec  tremendo 
Juppiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu. 
Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

Desectam,  et  insani  leonis  15 

Yim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae  cur  perirent 

Funditus  imprimeretque  muris  20 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem  :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor  et  in  celeres  lambos 
Misit  furentem  ;  nunc  ego  mitibus  25 

Mutare  quaero  tristia,  dum  mihi 
Fias  recantatis  amica 

Opprobriis  animiunque  reddas. 

8.  8ic  gemitumt']      So   aU   the    MSS.  oorresponds  to  irp&rov  apxov  vtikov  in 

Bentley  conjectnres  'si  geminant'  in  the  Soph.Frag.  (432  Dind.),  irai  «rpdrovapxov 

sense  of  '  cum/  and   he   is  followed  by  wiiXdv  bpyaJ^nv  x<poiv. 

Mitsch.,  Jahn,  and  Fea.    But  the  receiyed  18.  tUtimae  Sieiere  eaueae']  Liv.  vii.  c.  1 : 

reading  is  ▼ery  inteliigible.  "  £a  ultima  fuit  causa  cur  bellum  Tiburti 

13,  Feriur  Promeiheue,']     This  story  ia  populo  indiceretur."  The  iinal  or  proximate 

not  found  elsewhere.    Wbether  Horace  got  cause :  that  which  immediately  leads  to  a 

the  fonndation  of  it  from  the  story  told  by  thing.     See  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  553 :    "  Stant 

Plato,  FkY>tagr.   30,   sqq. ;    or  whether  he  causae  belli." 

found  itinthisforminStesichorus^palinode  24.  eeleres]     A.  P.  251:  'Mambus  pes 

or  some  other  Greek  poem,  or  invented  it  dtua."      The  quality  of  the  measure  is 

to  soit  his  own  purpose  (which  is  not  likely),  mentioned  as  some  palliation  perhaps  of  the 

cannot  be  detennioed.     *  Prindpi   limo '  severity  of  the  veraea. 
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CARMEN  XVII. 

It  may  enterfcain  the  reader  to  know  that  a  treatise  was  onoe  written  on  the  Bahject  of 
Horaoe's  Tyndaris,  in  which  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  writer  that  she  was 
a  freedwoman  of  Rhaemetalces,  king  of  Thraoe,  that  she  is  the  person  Horaoe  elsewhere 
speaks  of  as  Thressa  Chloe,  Sidonia  Chloe,  and  Venus  Marina;  also  that  she  was  a 
poetess.  It  heing  assumed  that  the  Ust  ode  was  addressed  to  Tyndaris,  acoording  to  the 
common  inscriptions,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  lovers  had  made  up  their  quarrel, 
and  that  Horace  here  proposes  a  meeting  to  seal  their  reconciliation.  All  this  which  is 
plainly  unreasonable  should  be  put  aside  by  any  who  wish  to  understand  Horace.  There 
18  no  connezion  between  the  two  odes,  ezcept  that  the  title,  which  belongs  to  this,  has 
been  borrowed  for  the  other,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Horace,  writing  at 
his  farm,  had  any  other  than  an  imaginary  Tyndaris,  with  an  imaginary  Cyrus,  in  his 
mind. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tyndaris,  often  doth  Pan  leave  Lycaeus  to  visit  Lucretile»  protecting  my  flocks  from 
sun  and  wind ;  my  goats  go  unharmed  and  fear  not  snake  or  wolf  when  his  sweet  pipe 
sounds  in  the  vale  of  Ustica.  The  gods  love  me  for  my  piety  and  my  muse.  Here 
Plenty  awaits  thee ;  here  shalt  thou  retire  from  the  heat  and  sing  of  the  loves  of  Pene- 
lope  and  Ciroe  for  Ulysses.  Here  thou  shalt  quaff  mild  Lesbian  in  the  shade,  nor  shall 
strife  be  mingled  with  the  cup,  nor  shalt  thou  fear  the  jealous  CyruSi  lest  he  lay  his 
violent  hand  upon  thee. 

Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 
Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos  5 

Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti, 

Nec  viriSes  metuunt  colubras 
Nec  Martiales  Haediliae  lupos, 

1.    Lucretilem]      'Mons  Lucretilis'  is  Horace^s  estate  and  the  bare  rocks  that 

identified  by  De  Chaupy  and  others  with  here  and  there  show  themselves,  thinks  he 

the  lofty  mountain  (or  range)  called  Monte  can  also  fiz  upon  this  spot  Ustica  on  the 

Gennaro,  that  overhangs  the  valley  of  the  slope  of  the  hillsy  and  he  therefore  does  not 

licenza — Horace^s  Digentia  (Epp.  i.    18.  allow  Acron's  interpretation  of  '  cubantis.' 

104), — in  which  his  estate  lay.    De  Chaupy  But  it  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. — 

gives   a   very    agreeable    aocount    of    tiie  The  oonstruction  with  '  muto,'  '  permuto/ 

scenery,  to  shew  that  it  was  "  un  sejour  by  which  the  remoter  object  beoomes  the 

plein  d'attraits  pour  le  Dieu  Pan,"  a  place  nearer,  is  not  peculiar  to  Horace,  but  it 

to  which  Faunus  might  well  resort  from  his  will  be  found  to  occur  several  times  in  his 

Arcadiau  home  Lycaens.   Ustica,  the  Scho-  works.      Virg.   Georg.   i.   8 :    "  Chaoniam 

liasts  say,  was  a  mountain  or  a  mountain  pingui  gbmdem  mutavit  arista."     *A\Xda' 

and  valley.     Acron  favours  the  latter,  inter-  (tiiv,  aficr/3civ  also  admit  of  this  double  con- 

preting '  cubantis  *  by  *  depressae.'  Prophy-  struction,  sometimes  the  thing  given  in  ez- 

rion,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Comm.  Cruq.  change  being  in  the  accusative,  sometimes 

refer  the  epithet  *  ad  resupinam  regionem  the  thing  ttdcen.    See  Heindorf  on  S.  ii. 

ejus.'     De  Chaupy,  who  illustrates  '  per-  7*  HO. 

sonuere  saza'   by  the  echoes  he  himself  7«  OleniUuxoretmariii,']  See  Georg.  iii. 

heard  on  the  spot,  which  he  identifies  with  126,  "  Quem  legere  ducem  et  pecori  dizar» 
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Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 
YalleB  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Levia  personuere  saxa. 
Di  me  tuentur,  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.     Hic  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 
Buris  honorum  opulenta  comu. 
Hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
Vitabis  aestus  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen ; 
Hic  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra,  nec  Semeleitus 
Cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
Proelia,  nec  metues  protervum 
Suspecta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari 


10 


15 


20 


25 


maritmn."    Theoc  viii.  49,  J  rpdyt  rav 
Xevcav  alydv  dvtp.     Oy.  Fast  i.  333 : 

"  Ita  rez  placare  sacronim 
Numina  lanigerae  oonjuge  debet  OYis/' 

U.  Nec  Martiales  Haediliae  hipoif']  'Hae- 
diliae'  is  the  reading  of  nearly  every  MS., 
and  in  tbe  margin  of  B»  Orelli  says,  is  writ- 
ten  '  mons/  and  so  he  and  DiUenbr.  un- 
derstand  it — one  of  the  Sabine  hills.  *  Hae- 
dilia/  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  and 
most  of  the  old  editions,  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  otber.  Bentley  takes  to 
himaelf  the  credit  of  suggesting  *  haeduleae ' 
formed  from  '  haedus/  as  '  equuleae/  '  hin- 
nuleae,'  from  '  equus '  and  *  hinnus.'  But 
Aratus  and  Torrentius  had  antidpated  his 
oonjecture,  tbough  they  thought  only  of  the 
masculine '  haedulei.'  '  Haeduleae' hasbcen 
very  generally  adopted  since  Bentley. 
Gesner  says  this  reading  '  haednleae '  occurs 
*in  bonis  libris:'  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion  which  they  are,  and  Bentley  had  never 
seen  them,  or  he  would  have  mentioned 
that  he  had  done  so.  '  Haediliae '  Lambinus 
and  some  others  prefer,  as  signifying  *  the 
foldSy'  but  no  such  word  is  found  elsewhere, 
and  there  is  no  analogy  to  support  it.  If 
there  were  such  a  word,  its  antepenultimate 
syllable  would  be  long,  as  '  ovile.' 

14.  Hic  tibi  copia^  The  order  of  the 
words  is  '  hic  copia  opulenta  ruris  honorum 
manabit  ad  plenum  tibi  benigno  comu.' 
'  Here  plenty,  rich  in  the  glories  of  the 
oountry,  sball  pour  herself  out  for  thee 
abundantly  from  her  generous  hom.'  '  Ad 
plenum'  occurs  in  the  same  sense  Georg. 


a.  244:— 

"  Huc  ager  ille  malus  dulcesque  a  fontibus 
undae 
Ad  plenimi  calcentnr." 

The  *  oomu  copia,'  so  oommon  in  andent 
works  of  art,  was  a  symbol  belonging  to  the 
goddess  Fortuna,  to  whora  it  is  said  to 
have  been  presented  by  Hercules.  More 
may  be  learat  by  referring  to  the  Articles 
Amaltbea  (whose  hora  it  is  supposed  origi- 
nally  to  have  been)  and  Achelous,  from 
whom  Hercules  won  it,  in  Smith's  Dict. 
Myth. 

18.  fide  Teia]  "  Perhaps,"  says  Torren- 
tius,  "  Anacreon  had  a  song  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  for  to  talk  of  adapting  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer  to  the  lyre  of  Anacreon  is  absurd." 
That  Horaoe  had  some  reason  for  choosing 
this  subject  is  certain,  but  wh(^  shall  say 
what  it  was  ?  Why  Circe  is  called  *  vitrea ' 
has  been  much  disputed.  Smart  and  Fran- 
d&  transhite  the  word  '  frail.'  Dader  refers  it 
to  her  oomplexion,  "  qui  ^toit  uni  comme 
une  glaoe."  It  probably  means,  as  Turae- 
bus  says,  no  more  than  '  caerula'  in  Epod. 
ziii.  16 :  **  nec  mater  domum  caerala  te 
revehet;"  and  *  virides'  in  Ov.  Tr.  i.  2.  69  : 
**  Pro  superi  viridesque  Dei  quibus  aequora 
curae." 

19.  iaborantes  in  uno]     See  Argument. 
22.  Semeleius — Thyoneue'}    Bacchus  is 

here  called  by  both  the  names  of  his 
mother  Semele,  who  was  also  named 
Thyone  Avb  roD  Bviiv,    . 

25.  male  dispari']  *  Male'  is  here  used  as 
in  S.  i.  3. 31,  **  MaliB  lazus  calceus."  Cyras 
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Incontinentes  injiciat  majias 
Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 
Orinibus  immeritamque  vestem. 

was  not  foxtuDate  in  his  amonn  if  we  ane  to  self,  "  c'est  le  mSme  dont  il  est  parl^  dana 
believe  Dader,  who  tells  ns  with  as  mnch  Tode  33,  et  qn'  Horace  appelle  '  tnrpis/ 
confidenoe  as  if  he  had  written  the  odes  him-    laidi  Tilain." 


CARMEN  XVIII. 

There  has  been  presenred  in  Athenaeus»  z.  p.  480,  a  flin^e  line  of  Alcaens  of  which  the 
first  verse  of  this  ode  is  almost  a  Uteral  tnnslation.  The  metre  also  is  the  same.  The 
verse  is  as  foiiows  (44  Bergk):  fjifjOkv  dXXo  ^vnvoyQ  wporcpov  divdpeov  dfiirkXia. 
Whether  the  rest  of  the  ode  is  a  translation  of  what  follows  in  the  poem  of  Alcaeus  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  bnt  I  think  in  all  probability  it  is  a  close  ad^tation.  If 
we  were  not  put  npon  the  right  aoent,  as  I  think  we  are,  by  the  above  fWigment,  we 
should  snppose  Horaoe  had  a  friend  Varus,  who  had  a  villaat  Tibur,  andwho  was  making 
a  plantation  there.  Varus  was  the  oognomen  of  his  and  Yirgil's  Mend  Qnintiliua,  whose 
death  is  lamented  in  C.  zziv.  of  this  book.  But  whether  or  no  he  is  the  peraon  here 
referred  to,  or  (which  appears  to  Buttmann,  and  I  agree  with  him,  tiie  better  way  of 
putting  it)  whose  name  is  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  spirit  to  the  ode,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say.  "  Sterilem  agnun  firoatra  rimeris/'  as  Franke  judiciously  says  on 
another  equally  imposaible  question.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Horaoe  wrote  *  Vare' 
or  *  vere,'  in  oonsequence  of  a  note  which  appears  in  the  two  Scholiasts,  Acron  and 
Comm.  Cmq. :  **  suadet  ut  cum  vemum  competens  tempus  est  nuUam  arborem  prius 
quam  vitem  ponat,"  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  tiiey  had  *  vere'  in  their  copies. 
Some  confirmation  of  this  theory  is  derived  fipom  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  319,  sq. : — 
'*  Optima  vinetis  satio  cnm  vere  rubenti 
Candida  venit  avis  longis  invisa  colubris." 
Which  Estr^  states  is  quoted  by  Acron.  I  do  not  find  the  quotation  in  my  oopy.  All 
ezisting  MSS.  and  editions  have  '  Vare.'  Jahn  affirms  that  thia  peraon  is  *  haud  dobie ' 
the  same  as  Canidta'a  old  lover,  Epod.  v.,  and  Weichert  (de  L.  Varii  et  Cassii  iHtrmensis 
vita)  sayd  the  same.  Such  boldness  appears  to  me  most  irxational.  The  respectable 
names  of  these  scholars  have  misled  the  writer  of  the  article  Varus  (zii.)  in  Smith's  Dict. 
Biog.,  who  might  have  oozrected  his  judgment  by  referring  to  Estr^,  to  whose  work  he 
refers  others. 

Torrentius  believes  the  person  to  be  that  unfortnnate  Varus  whose  legions  were  cut 
off  by  Arminius  in  Grermany,  a.d.  10.  But  as  he  supposes  CatnUus  to  have  addressed 
the  same  person  (C.  z.),  who  was  his  junior  by  at  least  half  a  century,  his  judgment  ia 
worth  nothing.  Other  oonjectures  have  been  hazarded  by  scholars  of  repute,  which  Estre 
has  stated  aAd  disposed  of  very  clearly. 

**  Of  Quintilius'  Villa  ruins  yet  remain  at  Tivoli  in  the  quarter  called  after  him  Qnin- 
tigliolo,"  saya  Fea,  a  credulous  but  induatrious  commentator. 

AEGUBIENT. 

The  vine  is  the  first  tree  thon  shouldst  plant,  Vams,  by  the  walls  of  Tibur.   Hardships  are 
only  for  the  sober,  wine  drives  away  all  cares.    Who  croaks  of  battles  and  poverty 
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nther  than  of  Baodnu  aad  Vemif,  when  he  is  mellow  ?  Bnt  that  no  maii  eioeed,  let 
him  think  of  the  bloody  frsye  of  the  CentMm,  and  Lapithae,  and  of  the  Thradant, 
over  their  cnps,  when  the  appetite  oonfoonds  right  and  wrong.  I'll  not  arouae  thee 
nnbidden,  beautiiul  Bassareas,  nor  drag  thjr  mysteries  from  their  secret  plaoes. 
Silence  the  hom  and  dram,  i^ose  followen  are  vain  glory  and  broken  fiuth. 

NuLLAM,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem 

Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Gatili. 

Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit,  neque 

Mordaces  aliter  diffiigiunt  sollicitudines. 

Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  ?   5 

Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  Venus! 

At  ne  quis  modici  transiliat  munera  Liberi 

Gentaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 

Debeilata,  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius, 

Gum  fas  atqne  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  lo 

Discemunt  avidi.     Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 

Invitmn  quatiam,  nec  variis  obsita  frondibus 

Sub  divum  rapiam.     Saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 

Gomu  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui 

Et  tollens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem,  15 

Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 

2.  TihiriM  et  moenia  Catili,']  iv  ii£i  Svoiv.        10.  Cum/as  aique  nrfae]     '  When  the 

8ee  C.  i.  7*  13,  n.     Horace  shortens  the  greedyofwinedistinguish  betweenrightand 

pennltimate  syllable  of  Catillns'  name  for  wrong  by  the  slender  line  of  their  lusts/ 

the  sake  of  the  metre,  and  the  same  Uberty  that  is,  the  slender  diatinction  that  lust  so 

18  taken  with  the  name  of  Ponenna,  Epod.  inflamed  can  draw.    '  A^idus'  is  used  abso- 

xn.  4,  where  see  note.  lutely  for  '  avidus  pngnae/  C.  iii.  4.  68. 

8.  eupermero]    It  is  disputed  whether        12.  qiuUiamtl    This  isezplainedby  Aen. 

this  means  *  oyer  their  wine,'  or  '  about  their  iv.  301 : — 

wine.'    The  Utter  is  the  more  ordinary  sig-  ,,       ,.  ^         .^        . 

nificationof<super'withtheablatiTe;  Imt  —     ^  .f"™^  ^,"?™„     ^ 

in  Aen. ix.  61,  wibave  *  nocte snper  mUa,'  ^y?» ubiandito  stimulant  trietenca Baccho 

which  sanctions  the  other  version,  and  this  ^>^  noctumusque  vocat  damore  Cithae- 
giresthebestsense.   The  story  is  that  at  the        ^^' 

manriage-feast  of  Peirithous,  king  of  the  where  Servius  in  his  oommentary  quotes 

Lapithae,  the  Centaurs,  being  guests,  at-  this  passage  of  Horaoe.    The  whole  passage 

temptedintheirdrunkennesstocarryoffthe  is  Greek  in  its  character.    The  Liberalia 

bride  Hippodamia  and  the  other  women  bore  little  analogy  to  the  Dionysia  to  which 

present,  which  led  to  a  oontest  and  the  the  thyrsus  and  the  dsta  with  its  sacred 

Centaurs  were  beaten.    *  Cum  *  (▼.  10)  re-  contents  (whatever  they  may  have  been) 

fers  to  *  super  mero,'  which  applies  also  to  and  its  oovering  of  vine  and  iyy  belonged. 

the  Sithonians,  who  were  a  people  of  Thraoe  The  picture  of  vain  glorr  holding  high  its 

on  the  borders  of  Maoedonia.    The  quarrel  head,  fhll  only  of  ^e  fumes  of  debauch, 

ofBacchus  withtheThracians,onaocountof  is    very   happy   whether  original  or  not. 

Lycurgus'  treatment  of  his  vines,  and  the  The  other  characteristic  of  the  maudlin 

habitual  drunkenness  visited  upon  them,  are  state  is  repeated  onoe  or  twioe.    See  Epod. 

well  known.    See  C.  i.  27.  h  eq.  zi.  14.  S.  i.  4.  89. 
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CARMEN  XIX. 

Glycera  (rXvccpa)  is  one  of  Honce^s  fkvourite  names.  She  is  set  down  as  the  Cinani  of 
C.  iv.  13.  21  (see  n.),  but  with  what  show  of  reason  beyond  theirhavingthe  samennmber 
of  syllables,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  We  need  not  take  Horace  too  much  at  his  word  when 
he  says  that  his  days  of  love  were  over.  Many  a  young  sentimentalist  has  imagined  this 
and  found  himself  mistaken  as  the  poet  appears  to  have  done.  Those  who  chooseto  insist 
that  Horace  is  confessing  on  his  own  account  that  "  the  heyday  of  his  blood  was  tamed/' 
put  this  ode  rather  Ute,  a.u.c.  729  or  730.  Others  find  in  the  allusion  to  the  Parthian 
(v.  12)  oocasion  to  fix  the  date  a  few  years  later  (734  or  735)  when  the  standards  of 
Crassus  had  been  recovered  from  tiiat  troublesome  enemy.  This  important  epoch  is  ever 
before  the  minds  of  one  section  of  the  chronologists :  **  dies  noctesque  quidam  veluti 
spectris  territi  cogitassent  de  signis  et  captivis  a.  734  a  Parthis  Augusto  redditis/'  says 
Franke,  whose  acumen,  however,  while  it  has  led  him  on  the  whole  into  a  more  consistent 
and  probable  chronological  scheme  than  Kirchner  and  others»  is  not  above  being  misled 
by  too  much  zeal  for  its  own  inventions.  I  should  be  no  more  dispoaed  with  him  to  say 
Horaoe  wrote  this  ode  while  the  Arabian  ezpedition  (i.  29)  was  pending,  than  with  his 
adversaries  that  he  wrote  it  five  or  six  years  later.  When  or  under  what  drcumstanoes 
or  to  whom  (if  any  body)  he  wrote,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  (See  C.  iv.  1» 
Introduction.) 

ARGUMENT. 

The  mother  of  love,  Semele^s  son,  and  wantonness  recall  my  heart  to  love  I  thonght  I  had 
put  away  for  ever.  I  bum  for  Glyoera  purer  than  marble,  and  that  mischievous  fiice 
80  dangerous  to  look  npon.  With  all  her  strength  hath  Yenus  come  upon  me,  and 
bids  me  sing  no  more  of  idle  themes,  the  Scythian  and  the  Parthian.  Build  me  an  altar, 
slaves,  bring  boughs  and  incense  and  wine,  for  I  would  soften  the  goddess  with  a  victim. 

Mater  saeva  Gupidinum 
Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer 

Et  lasciva  Licentia 
Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  6 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius ; 

Urit  grata  protervitas 
Et  voltus  nimium  lubricus  adspici. 

In  me  tota  ruens  Venus 
Cyprum  deseruit,  nec  patitur  Scythas  lo 

1.  Mater  saeva  Cupidinum]    This  verse  bably  for  the  true  form,  and  may  have  led 

occurs  again  C.  iv.  1.  5.     Cf.  Catull.  iii.  1,  to  the  other.     Duentzer  with  much  per- 

"  O  veneres  Cupidinesque."      The  multi-  verseness  affirms  that  Horaoe  does  not  use 

plication  of  the  forms  of  ipw^  was  derived  the  genitive  in  '  es.'     Why  not  the  genitive 

from  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans.   '  Semeles'  as  well  as  the  nominative  and  accusative? 

is  the  form  most  generally  adopted  now.  Such  assertions  have  no  meaning. 
The  older  editions  and  the  great  majority        8.  lubricus]    Forcellini  derives  this  firom 

of  MSS.  have  *  Semehhe.'     But,  as  before  the  verb  '  kbor.'     He  quotes  this  passage, 

observed,  Horace  seems  to  prefer  the  Greek  and  I  have  foUowed  his  interpretation  in 

form  in  the  odes.    '  Semele/  which  occurs  the  Argument    It  is  hard  to  get  a  word 

in  some  MSS.,  and  in  Ven.  1842,  is  pro-  exactly  oorresponding  to  *  lubricus.' 


CARMINUM  I.  19,  20.  49 

Et  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthum  dicere  nec  quae  nihil  attinent. 

Hic  yivum  mihi  caespitem,  hic 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite  thuraque 

Bimi  cum  patera  meri :  15 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 

9.  mau]     ThiB  is  like  Eur.  Hip|^.  433 :    Laches,  p.  191 ,  A. 

KvirpiQ  ydp  oif  ^pqr^  ^v  voWrf  pvy,  12.  mae  mhil  atintent.^  Ckmipare  Ana- 

10.  Seytktu']     Underthis  name  Horace,    creon  (Psendo) : — 

■tood  all  the  nabons  on  and  beyond  the  ^j^  /1^1    «J*fXoiyr«v  • 

Tanaia,  as  weU  ae  thoee  on  and  north  of  the  '^'       ^      ^  IWHr  ^ 

Dannbe,  as  the  Geloni,  Getae,  Dad,  with  ^      o*^0 

one  or  more  of  whom  ihe  Romans  were  at  They  were  nothing  to  a  man  in  lore. 

this  time  perpetoally  at  war.    The  allusion  13.  vhmm —  eaetpitemf']  This  ntde  sort  of 

to  the  Furthians  is  explained  by  Juatin'a  altar  was  enjoined  npon  thelsraeliteain  the 

description  (xli.  2) :  *'  Cominns  in  acie  prae-  wildemeas  in  preference  to  any  other  (Exod. 

liari  aut  obsessas  ezpngnare  urbes  nesdnnt.  zx.  24).    The  word  *  Terbena'  was  nsed  for 

Pngnant  antem   procurrentibns  equis  aut  any  boughs  employed  for  crowning  the  altar 

terg»  dantibtts.  Saepe  etiam  fugam  simulant  or  for  sacred  purposes.    The  SchoL  Acron, 

utincautioresadTersnmTuhierainsequentes  on  C.  iy.  11.  7.  makes  the  same  remark, 

habeant"     See  aiso  Yirg.  Geor.  iii.  31 :  and  says  the  word  is  from  *  herba.'      He 

"  Fidentemque  iuga  Parthum  versisque  sa*  means,  I  suppose,  tbat  '  verb  '  and  '  herb ' 

gittis ;"  and  C.  ii.  13.  17 :  "  MOes  sagittas  are  the  same  root,  and  he  is  probably  right. 

et  oderem  fngam  Puthi."  —  See  PUto,  — (See  also  ForoeU.) 


CARMEN  XX. 

A.u.c.  730  (!). 

Tn  the  thirteenth  ode  of  the  seoond  book  Horace  relates  how  he  was  nearly  killed  by 
the  falfing  of  a  tree.  In  the  seventeenth  ode  of  the  same  book  he  associates  thls  acd- 
dcnt  with  the  reoorery  of  Maeoenas  from  sickness,  and  his  reoeption  with  applause  in  the 
theatre.  The  eighth  of  the  third  book  was  written  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  acd- 
dent,  and  therefore  the  year  after  Maecenas'  reooYery.  The  dates  therefore  of  both 
these  erents  to  which  the  odes  that  more  expressly  belong  to  them  give  no  clue,  may  be 
determined  if  we  can  determine  that  of  C.  iii.  8.  It  wiU  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
introduction  to  that  ode  that  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
hnt  smaU  means  of  dedding  it.  But  upon  the  date  of  Maeoenas'  recoyery  depends  the 
date  of  this  ode,  in  which  he  is  invited  to  drink  some  Sabine  wine  bottled  on  that  occa- 
aion.  Now  wine  of  this  sort  was  not  in  its  prime  under  four  years'  keeping  (C.  i.  9, 7»  n*)* 
and  was  not  likely  to  have  been  fit  to  drink  under  two  years.  After,  therefore,  the  reader 
bas  satisfied  himself  better  than  I  can  satisfy  him  of  the  date  of  C.  ii.  13  and  17»  he  wiU 
pnt  this  not  iess  than  two  years  later,  and  he  wiU  have  got  an  approzimate  date.  Franke 
puts  it  in  A.U.C.  7^9  or  730. 

ARGUMENT. 

You  shaU  have  some  poor  Sabine,  Maeoenas,  bottled  at  that  time  when  the  echoes  of  the 
Vatican  resounded  your  praises.  You  drink  Caecuban  and  Calenian,  but  the  vines  of 
Falemum  and  Formiae  are  not  for  me. 

£ 
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ViLE  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
Oantharis  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Oonditum  levi,  datus  in  theatro 

Oum  tibi  plausus, 
Oare  Maecenas  eques,  ut  patemi 
Fluminis  ripae  simul  et  jocosa 
Bedderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago. 
Oaecubum  et  prelo  domitam  Oaleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nec  Falemae 
Temperant  vites  neque  Formiani 

Pocula  colles. 


10 


1.  VUe  potabi»  modiciM  Sabinum  Gsft- 
ihttri»]  It  has  been  soid  before  that  Si^iue 
wine  was  none  of  tfae  wont;  but  it  waa 
cheap  and  poor  compared  with  the  best,  to 
which  Maeoenas  was  naed,  and  this  probably 
had  not  had  the  benefit  of  keeping.  Horace 
oommends  it  therefore  by  referring  to  the 
drcnmstances  under  which  it  was  bottled. 
(I  use  that  term  for  the  prooess  dig^mdendi 
or  condendi  for  want  of  a  better.)  If  it 
was  made  on  his  own  iarm,  wMch  Maece- 
nas  gave  him,  this  would  enhance  the  oom- 
pliment;*  which  would  be  increased  by  his 
having  done  it  with  his  own  hand.  Jani  (a 
good  scholary  but  unwise  oommentator) 
thinks  on  the  other  hand  Horace  meant  to 
give  his  friend  a  hint  to  bring  some  better 
wine  with  him. — The  most  oi^nary  kind  of 
earthenware  jug  was  called  *  cantharus ' 
supposed  to  be  the  name  of  its  inventor. 
Horace  had  tried  to  improye  his  wine  by 
putting  it  into  a  'testa'  or  'amphora,' 
which  had  oontained  some  of  the  ridi  wine 
of  the  Aegaean.    (See  C.  i.  9.  7>  n.) 

6.  Care  Maeeenaa  eques,"]  Bendey»  on 
the  authority  of  one  MS.  of  the  Royal 
Sodety,  edits  '  clare '  for  *  care.'  He  admits 
that  *  care'  is  consistent  with  the  occasion 
and  the  familiar  fHendshipbetween  Maece- 
nas  and  Horaoe  (C.  ii.  20.  7).  But  he 
thinks  ^eques'  wants  an  epithet;  besides 
Mart.  (vi.  68)  has, 

'*  Sospite  me  sospes  Latias  roTeheiia   ad 
urbes 
Et  referes  pili  praemia  clarus  eques." 


But  the  character  of  the  ode  and  the  great 
preponderance  of  authority  in  the  MSS. 
lead  me  to  prefer  the  common  reading. 
Martial  was  not  thinking  of  Horaoe  or 
Maeoenas,  but  of  his  friend  Aulas  Pudens. 
A  Terbal  ooinddence,  however  unconnected 
the  passages  may  be  in  other  respects,  is 
always  enough  to  fnmish  Bentley  with  an 
argument  in  support  of  a  favourite  theory. 
Maeoenas  was  oontent  with  the  equestrian 
rank  and  would  take  no  higher :  hence  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  title  '  eques '  by 
Horace  and  others.  (See  iii.  16.  20,  and 
his  life  in  Dict.  Biog.) 

7.  Vaiicani  Montie  imago,']  The  theatre 
must  haye  been  that  of  Pompey,  whidi  waa 
opposite  to  the  Vatican  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  the  hill  bdng  on  the  right 
or  Etruscau  bank,  which  gives  propriety  to 
the  words  'patemi  iluminis  ripae.'  Fea 
says  he  has  observed  the  echoes  of  sounds 
stnking  on  the  Janiculum,  which  was  part 
of  the  Vaticaa  hill.  The  antepenultimate 
■yUable  of  VaticanuB  is  long  in  Martial 
andJuvenaL  On  *imago'  see  above,  C 
12.  3,  n. 

10.  T\t  bibet]  The  fdtnre  has  here  the 
same  signification  as  above,  C.  6.  1,  7* 
1 .  *  You  may  drink  if  you  please  the  richer 
wines.  I  have  none  such.'  Respecting  the 
wines  here  mentioned  see  above,  C.  9. 7i  ». 
Some  of  Lambinus'  MSS.  had '  Caecubam/ 
which  Jani  says  is  *  omatius  et  oondnnius/ 
and  Fea  adopts  it  too.  The  force  of  Jani's 
remark  is  not  obvious. 


OARMINtJM  I.  21.  61 

CARMEN  XXI. 

The  year  after  Angiutiu  letQmed  to  Rome  from  the  taldbog  of  Aletandria,  that  ia 
A.D.C.  726,  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  ApoUo  on  the  Palatane  hill  (C.  L  31),  and  infltituted 
qnmqiiemual  games  in  hononr  ci  Apollo  and  Dianm,  and  called  them  the  *  Ludi  Actiaci.' 
For  thflir  fint  oelebration  Franke  supposee  Horaoe  to  haye  written  thia  ode,  and  Cm- 
qnins'  Sdioliaat  bears  him  ont  by  a  remark  which,  thongh  by  some  confasion  it  has  got 
tiansferred  to  the  saecnlar  ode,  belongs  pUinly  to  this.  The  acholiasts  and  aome  oommen- 
taton  fbUowing  tfaem  believed  tiiue  ode  to  be  an  introdaction  to  the  aaecular.  Saaadon,  on 
whom  our  tnnalator  FnuKas  pinned  hia  fiuth,  held  that  opinion,  andpboedthemtogetber, 
aad  80  doea  the  translsber.  Franke'8  opinion  is  rendered  doubtftil  by  the  word  *  prindpe ' 
(v.  14),  for  AugustuB  did  not  get  that  title  till  the  ides  of  Jannary,  A.n.c.  727»  and  there- 
fore  after  the  first  oelebration  of  the  Actian  games.  Others  refer  this  ode  to  a  later  year, 
731,  when,  as  we  leam  from  Dio  Cass.  (liy.  1),  Rome  waa  risited  by  peatilenoe  and 
fiunine.  It  ia  more  likely,  as  Qrelli  remarks,  to  haTO  been  an  ezerdse  firom  fimcy  sug- 
gested  by  some  such  festiyal  aa  that  of  726.  It  haa  not  the  dignity  or  pretensions  of 
an  ode  written  for  such  a  spedal  oocasion. 

AR6UMENT. 
Kng,  ye  damaels,  of  Diana ;  sfaig,  ye  youths,  of  Apello  and  Latona  dear  to  Jove,  of  Diana 
who  rBJoioes  in  the  streams  and  woods  of  Algidns,  or  ErymsBthus,  or  Cragua.  Pkaise 
ye  Bo  leas  Tempe  and  Deloa  ApoUo's  birth-plaoe,  and  the  shoulder  tfaat  is  graoed  with 
the  quifer  and  the  lyre — that  in  answer  to  Y^xte  prayer  he  may  tnm  the  grieft  of  war, 
fiunine,  and  plague  firom  Rome  and  her  Prinoe  upon  tfae  heads  of  her  enemies. 

DiANAM  tenerae  dicite  virgines, 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Gynthium 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  Jovi. 
Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma,  5 

Quaecunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido 
Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
Silvis  aut  viridis  Gragi ; 
Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus 
Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis,  lo 

Insignemque  pharetra 

Fratemaque  humerum  lyra, 
Hic  bellum  lacrumosum,  hie  miseram  famem 

6.  eomaf']   Sereral  MSS.  haye  '  comam,'    slaying  the  serpent  Pytho. 
and  among  them  aU  Craquius'  Blandinian        12.  Fraiema]  Inyented  by  Mercury. 
MSS.,  the  oldest  of  which  is  held  tn  greot        13.  Hie  belium  laerumoium,']    War  in 


repute.  Also  the  oldest  Beme,  and  so  Yen.  general,  not  civU  war  only  as  Bentiey  sup- 

1463.     Bentley  prefers  tfaat  readfaig.     I  poses,  or  the  wars  intended  against  the 

tliink  it  inyolves  confiision.  Arabs  and  Britons  as  DiUenbr., — ^Bentley» 

6.  Algido]  Algidus  was  the  name  of  a  in  order  to  give  Diana  something  to  do, 

monntain  in  Latium,  sacred  to  Diana  (C.  "  ne  nifail  omnino  faic  agat,"  wishes  to  sub- 

S.  69),  80  called  firom  its  temperatore.  It  is  stitute  '  faaec '  for  *  faic'    But  fae  faas  no 

elsewfaere  caUed  <nivalis'  (iii.  23.  9).  Cragns  authority,  and  ApoUo  was  espedally  <&Xc(i- 

in  Lyda  and  Erymanthus  in  Arcadia  were  /cacoc,  particolarly  in  respect  of  Angustus, 

mountains  on  whidi  the  goddess  was  sup.  fais  reputed  son.     Jani  and  Sanadon  foUow 

pcMedtofannt.  Bentley.  <  Lacrumosum*  oorrespondstothe 

9.  VOB  Tempe]    Tempe    is   mentioned  iaKpyotiQ  iroXffioQ  of  Homer,  and  *  lacru- 

becaase  there  ApoUo  purified  himself  after  mabUe  bellum'  of  '^^rgil. 

£    2 
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Pestemque  a  populo  et  principe  Oaesare  in 
Persas  atque  Britannos  15 

Vestra  motus  aget  prece. 

14.  «/  prineipe  Caeeare']    Scaliger  pro-  tell  on  what  MSS.  or  editioiii  the  Dutch 

posed  the  omissioii  of  *  et,*  and  someeditors  editor  depended,  or  whether  his  omisBion 

haye  followed  him,  understandlng  Horaoe  to  of  '  et '  may  not  have  been  a  slip  or  con- 

mean  *  because  Caeaar  is  prince/    The  con-  jecture  of  hiB  own.    The  oonjonction  here 

junction  is  stated  by  Kirchner  (Nor.  Qn.  p.  is  in  accordanoe  with  a  practice  verj  com- 

67,  n.)  to  be  wanting  in  an  old  edition  by  a  mon  with  Horaoe,  of  conpling  a  gencral  and 

DutchmanfPeterVonOsywhichheoonsiders  aparticular  object»  of  which  DUlenbr.  has 

fluffident  authority.    It  often  happens  that  oollected  a  great  many  instanoea,  on  C.  L  3* 

when  commentators  get  an  edition  to  which  19 : — 
others  have  not  aooess  they  give  it  undue  *^  mare  turgidum  et 

weight  from  its  rarity.    Kjrchner  cannot  Iniiynes  scop^os  Acrooeraunia." 


CARMEN  XXII. 

A.u.c.  729  (!).     See  note  on  v.  15. 

Aristius  Fuscus  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horaoe'8,  and  the  wag  whom  he  represents 
as  playing  him  false  in  his  interriew  with  fhe  troublesome  fellow  he  met  on  the  Sacra 
Via  (S.  i.  9.  61).    Horaoe  and  he  were 

"  paene  gemelli, 

Fratemis  animis ;  quicquid  negat  alter,  et  alter ; 
Adnuimas  pariter;  yetuli  notique  columbi"  (Epp.  i.  10). 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  ezcept  from  the  statements  of  the  Scholiasts,  who  make 
out  that  he  was  a  writer  of  tragedies ;  another  says  of  comedies,  and  all  that  he  was  a 
grammarian.     It  has  also  been  doubted  (from  the  oonfused  statements  of  the  Scholiasts) 
whether  Horace  is  not  the  person  meant  S.  i.  9.  22,  which  runs  in  all  the  MSS.» — 
**  Si  bene  me  novi  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum 
Non  Yarium  fiides." 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  date  of  the  ode.    We  can  only  say  that  it  was  writtea 
after  Horaoe  had  got  his  oountry-house,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  a.u.c.  722. 

Fuscus,  as  usual,  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  ode,  hu  name  being  borrowed  aa  that 
of  Sestius  (C.  4)  and  others»  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

ARGUMBNT. 
An  honest  man,  Fuscns,  may  go  unarmed  along  the  bummg  shores  of  Africa,  over  the 
wild  Caucasus  or  to  the  fabulous  East.  'Twas  there,  as  I  wandered  careless  in  the 
woods  singing  of  my  Lalage,  a  wolf  such  as  Apulia  and  Africa  rear  not  met  me  and  fled. 
Set  me  in  the  oold  and  stormy  north,  or  in  the  buming  and  uninhabited  tropic,  stiU 
will  I  love  my  smiling,  prattling  Lalage. 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  arcu 
Nec  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 
Fusce,  pharetra, 

1.  Integervitaeseelerisquepwrtu]   These  Hadaph^  aSiKiag  Kal  avoaiwv  cpywv  (Plat. 

are  Graedsms  but  not  peculiar  to  Horace :  Rep.   vi.)    'Ayvac  t^^v,    u    leai,    xclpac 

'  animi  maturus  Aletes'  (Aen.  ix.  246) ;  '  in-  alfiaroq  ^ipcic  (Eurip.  Hipp.  316).     Tbe 

tegeraevi'  (Aen.  ix.  255) ;  'amensanimi'  more  usual  prose  form  with  tbe  ablative 

iAen.  iv.  203) ;  '  praestans  animi  juvenis'  oocurs  S.  ii.  3.  213 :  **  purum  est  vitio  tibi 

Aen.  xii  19),  are  all  similar  expressions.  quum  tumidum  est  cor?" 
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Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestaosas 
Sive  &ctiinis  per  inhospitalem 
Oaiicasum  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes. 
Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

Fugit  inermem, 
Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
Nec  Jubae  tellus  generat  leonum 

Arida  nutrix. 


10 


15 


6.  per  8yri€9  iter  oeflvoffaff]  This  can- 
not  mean  among  seas  that  boil  upon  the 
Syrtes;  but  along  the  bnming  ooast  that 
bordera  on  them.  *'  Non  aestuoaae  grata 
CaUbriae  Armenta,"  C.  L  31.  6.  The  dan- 
gen  of  a  sea-voyage  are  not  refenred  to 
here.  «Cancasos'  has  the  aame  epithet 
applied  to  it  again  Epod.  L  18,  and  Aeach. 
(P.  y.  20)  calls  it  dTrdvBfjtnrw  jcdyov,  The 
eplthet  *&buloeuB/  and  the  amount  of 
Imowledge  the  Romans  had  of  India,  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi. 
17) :  "  Pate&cta  est  non  modo  Alexandii 
Magni  armia  regumqne  qui  ei  sucoeesere, 
drcumvectis  etiam  in  Hyrcanum  mare  et 
Caapium  Seleuoo  et  Antiocho  praefectoque 
eorum  Patrode;  verum  et  aliis  auctoribus 
Giaedfl~non  tamen  deest  diligentiae  locus, 
adeo  diTersa  et  incredibiliA  trMluntur." 

11.  CMriff  —  egpediiU,]  This  is  the 
reading  of  most  and  the  bcat  MSS.  Lam- 
binus  and  some  others,  whom  Bentley  fol- 
lows,  prefer  the  reading  of  Comm.  Cruq. 
and  some  MSS.  *  ezpeditus.'  Idke  *  solvo,' 
'  expedio '  admits  of  two  oonstructionB.  See 
Catnll.  31.  7-  "  O  quid  solutis  est  beatius 
curis  ?"  But  there  is  also  "  solvite  oorde 
metum,  Teucri,"  Aen.  L  662.  Horaoe  saya 
(C.  iii.  24.  8) :  *'  non  animum  metu  Non 
mortis  laquda  ezpedies  caput."  I  think  Dil- 
lenbr.  is  right  in  defending  '  ezpeditis,'  not 
onlyby  the  authority  of  the  MSS.,  but  for  the 
lake  of  the  o/iocoriXcvrov,  which  this  mea- 
Bure  abounds  in.  Besides  this  Terse  there 
will  be  found  siz  instances  in  this  one  ode, 
TT.  3.  9.  14.  17.  18.  22. 

14.  aeiculetis,']  &ira^  \iy6/uvov.  The 
leading  '  Daonias'  is  that  of  the  best  MSS. 
'Daunia  in  Utis'  is  that  of  others,  which 
Lamb.,  Cruq.,  and  Bentley  adopt.  But  *  in ' 
Is  a  mere  interpolation  of  some  who  fonnd 
the  reading  '  Daunia  latis,'  and  wiahed  to 
aaTe  the  metre. 


15.  Jubae  ieUue]  It  has  been  donbted 
whether  Horaoe  aUudee  to  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Juba.  Orelli  has  printed  in  an 
ezcursus  an  argument  by  one  of  his  oountry- 
men  in  faTOur  of  the  younger.  It  seems,  as 
iar  as  I  can  understand  it,  to  amount  to 
this, — ^that  the  aon  reoeiTed  at  the  hands  of 
Augustus,  in  plaoe  of  his  fiither^s  kingdom 
of  Numidia,  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and 
those  parts  of  Gaetulia  which  lie  oontiguous 
to  the  range  of  Atlaa,  and  that  these  were 
more  productiTe  of  wild  beasts  than  Numi- 
dia  (the  elder  Juba'8  kingdom),  Gaetulian 
lions  being  proverbial.  But  the  eztent  of 
the  father's  don^nion  Horaoe  was  not 
likely  to  define  moreaccurately  than  Lucan, 
who  says  (iT.  670)  it  was  die  widest  in  the 
world : — 

"  longissima  regna ; 

Cardine  ab  oodduo  Tidnus  Gadibus  Atlas 
Terminat :  a  medio  oonfinis  Syrtibus  Am- 

mon." 
He  was  lord,  says  he,  not  only  of  the  Nnmi- 
dian  bnt  of  the  Gaetnlian,  and  a  host  of  other 
tribes,  all  which  ia  mere  ezaggeration.  Tliis 
therefore  proves  nothing,  and  Horace  might 
very  innooently  have  oUled  the  whole  of 
libya  <  Jubae  tellus,'  eren  if  the  elder  had 
noTer  had  a  son,  or  that  son  had  noTer  risen 
in  favour  with  Augustus,  and  been  invested 
with  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and  Gae- 
tnlia.  It  is  not  however  improbable  that 
Horace,  who  notioes  the  events  of  the  day, 
may  haTO  uaed  the  phrase  in  this  instanoe 
with  reference  to  the  hononrs  newly  grant- 
ed  to  the  younger  Juba,  who  reoeived  the 
grant  of  these  parts  of  Libya  a.u.c.  729. 
Thia  would  hdp  to  fiz  the  date  of  the 
ode. 

16.  Arida  nutrix]  Bazter  entertaina 
his  readers  with  the  foHowing  not^ :  "  Fes- 
tive  posuit  '  Arida  nutriz,'  quaedam  enim 
aunt  aridae  nutiioes — *  dry-nnrses.' " 
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Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura, 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

J  uppiter  urget ; 
Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis  in  terra  domibus  negata : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

Dulce  loquentem. 


23.  Dulce  rideniem]  Sappho,  Fr.  2 : 
ad^  ^wviieac — Kal  yiXaleac  l/icpocv.  Bee 
note  on  C.  ii.  12. 14.  See  abo  CatoUiis  ad 
Lesbiam  (51.  3) :— 

"  identtdem  te 

Spectat  et  audit 
Dvloe  ridentem." 
Whether  or  no  Lalage  \b  the  same  perMm 


20 


rt%  snd  Glyoera  (0.  19),  may 
be  left^to  the  dedsion  of  those  who  know 
more  of  Horaoe'9  amours  than  othera  do. 
Petrardi  has  imitated  Horaoe  in  one  of  hia 
sonnets :  (In  qnal  parli) 

"  Chi  non  sa  oome  dolce  ella  sospira 
B  oome  doloe  parla  e  doloe  ride." 


CARMEN  XXIII. 

This  appean  to  be  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Anacreoni  of  which  a  frigment  haa  beea 
proaerred  in  AtheBaeus  (iz.  p.  396) : — 

dyavwrrl 
&n  viPpbv  veoOfiXka  ydKaOtivbv  Zvr*  Iv  6Xyc 
Kfpoc^aiic  diroXti^Otts  vrrb  fAfirpbQ  lirroq9i|.     (Fr.  51.  Bergk.) 
In  spite  of  whicfa  the  whole  matter  is  treated  by  most  as  another  of  Horaoe'8  namerons 
gallantries,  the  bad  suocess  of  which  sat  so  ill  npon  him  that  he  wrote  the  vindictiTe  ode 
(iii.  26),  in  which  the  timid  fawnlike  girl  of  this  poem  becomeB  the  hanghty  Chloe,  only 
to  be  tamed  by  the  sooiirge  of  the  Qoeen  of  Love. 

ARGUMENT. 

Thoa  flieet  from  me,  Chloe,  aaa  &wn  that  has  lost  its  dam  and  tremblee  at  every  breeze. 
I  follow  not  aa  a  wild  beaat  to  tear  thee.  O  oease  from  foUowing  thy  mother,  for 
'tis  time  to  foUow  after  man. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siliiae  metu. 
Nam  seu  mobilibus  veris  inhorruit  5 


^  4.  Aurarum  et  tiluae  metuJ\  Wi%.  (Aen. 
ii.  729) : ''  Nunc  omnes  terrent  aurae  sonns 
exdtat  omnis  Suapensum." 

5.  Veris  inhorruit  AdventuefoUii]  Bent- 
ley  objects  to  this,  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.  He  objects  to  the  mention  of  leayes 
in  the  early  spring,  to  the  fawns  seeking 
tbeir  dams,  or  the  lixards  learing  thdr  win- 


ter  hiding-phices  at  that  season;  and  he 
objects  to  tiie  expression  *  the  aj^proach  of 
spring  trembles  among  the  leaves.'  He 
therefore  proposes  "vepris  inhomiit  ad 
Tentum."  To  me  the  ezpression  as  it 
stands  appears  yery  poetical,  and  the  inao- 
curades,  if  they  be  so,  Ysry  pardonable. 
The  authority  of  all  the  MSS.  under  these 
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Adventus  foliia  «eu  virideB  rubum 
Dimovere  lacertae» 
Et  corde  et  genibue  tremit. 
Atqui  non  ego  te  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo  frangere  persequor :  lo 

Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiya  aequi  viro. 

circiimatuioes  is  Bafficieiit  reason  for  re-  *  vitas.'    Bentley^B  altenition  had  been  pre- 

taining  *  vGns  adventoa.'    Bentlef'»  ooirree-  ▼iooal^  made  in  one  or  two  qoarCerB,  bot 

tion  was  much  applauided  by  hia  fHend  not  with  his  knowledge.    See  lus  note,  and 

Gneyins,  and  by Bunnann ,  to whom  Graevius  Cnnningbam,  AnimadT.  p.  47* 

mentioned  it.  In  his  notea  GraeTinB  adheree  12.  TVmpef^tpa  —  otro.]  Aen.  Tii.    3 : — 

to  the  reoeiYed  text,  and  Burmann  in  hia  "  Jam    matnra  Tiro,    jam    plenia  nubilis 

edition  adopta  the  oonrection  of  Muretus,  annia." 


CARMEN   XXIV. 

A.u.c.  730. 

Jetome,  hi  his  edition  of  the  Chroniclee  of  Eoflebins,  plaoei  tiie  death  of  Qoiiictilius 
Yams,  the  subject  of  this  ode,  in  the  first  year  of  the  189th  Olympiad,  that  ia  a.u.c. 
730  (CUnton,  F.  H.).  This  tberefore  fizes  the  date  of  the  ode.  Quincdlius  was  bom  at 
Cremona,  and  was  a  neighbour  and  firiend  of  Virgii,  through  whom  it  is  probable  Horaoe 
made  his  affjuninfanfie.  He  is  reforred  to  (aooording  to  the  Scholiast  who  is  probably 
right)  in  the  Episde  to  the  Fisoa,  t.  498,  sqq.,  as  a  disoeming  critic ;  and  the  language 
there  used  shows  that  he  was  dead  wlien  it  waa  written.  The  Scfaoliast  Acron  says,  that 
some  supposed  he  was  Virgil^s  brother,  which  notion  aroae  plainly  firom  the  language 
Horaoe  uses  in  this  ode.  SerTius  also,  on  Virg.,  Ec.  t.  20  (in  whidi  he  suppoeed  Daphnis 
to  be  meant  for  this  Qninctilius,  whereas  that  eoiogue  waa  written  about  serenteen  years 
before  hia  death,  and  Daphnis  plainly  ia  intended  for  Caesar),  caUs  him  *  oognatom  Virgilii.' 
But  for  thb  there  ia  no  wanant. 

The  opiniona  that  identify  him  with  C.  iii.  a&d  zriii.  of  this  book  and  Epode  t.  are 
noticed  in  the  introdnctions  to  those  odea. 

ABGUMENT. 
Whai  bonda  ihan  be  set  to  our  grief  for  oae  so  dear  ?  Teach  us  a  moumful  stnin, 
Melpomene.  Can  it  be  that  QuinctQius,  whose  like  Modesty,  Justice,  Fidelity,  and  Trath 
ahall  not  behold  again,  is  gone  to  his  eTerlasting  rest  ?  Many  is  the  good  man  that 
moums  him,  but  none  more  truly  than  thou,  '^^rgO.  'Twas  not  for  this  thou  didst 
commit  him  to  the  oace  of  HeaTcn.  But  in  Tain  thou  dost  ask  him  badE.  The  lyre  of 
Orpheua  could  not  bring  back  the  blood  to  the  shadowy  form  whidi  Mcrcory  hath 
gathered  mto  helL  'Tis  hard  to  bear:  but  patienoe  makes  that  lighter  whidi  no 
power  can  change. 


Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis?     Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 
Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 
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Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  5 

Urget !  cui  Pudor  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides  nudaque  Veritas 

Quando  uUum  inveniet  parem ! 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
NuUi  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili.  lo 

Tu  frustra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum 

Poscis  Quinctilium  deos. 
Quodsi  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 
Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini,  15 

Quam  virga  semel  horrida 
Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi. 
Durum  :  sed  levius  fit  patientia 

Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  20 


3.  Melpomene,']     See  C.  i.  12.  2,  n. 

6.  Pudor  et  Jueiitiae  earoTf  —  Fidee,'] 
TigQiee  of  these  penonages  are  found  on 
coins  with  Tarioiu  descriptive  accompani- 
ments.  They  are  associated  again  C.  S. 
57.  Cicero  (de  Off.  i-  7)  wySi  "  Funda- 
mentum  autem  jnstitiae  est  fides,  id  est 
dictorum  oonTentommque  oonstantia  et  ve- 
ritas." 

8.  itweniet']  Most  of  the  older  editions 
have  '  invenient ;'  but  nearly  all  the  MSS. 
appear  to  have  *  inveniet/  and  Benfley  haa 
ahown,  by  a  large  number  of  instances,  that 
it  ia  Honce'a  uaual  practice  to  have  the  verb 
in  the  singular  number  after  several  sub- 
stantives  as  here.  He  says  that  it  ia  never 
otherwiae  exoept  in  corrupt  pasaages,  which 
is  his  usnal  way  of  begging  the  question. 
In  C.  iU.  16.  7  All  the  MSS.  have  'risis- 
sent.' 

11.  Tu  Jrttetra  piue  heu  non  ita  cre- 
ditum']  *  It  is  vain,  alas !  that  with  pions 
prayers  thou  dost  ask  the  gods  to  restore 
QuinctiliuB»  whom  thou  didst  entrust  to 
their  keeping,  but  not  on  these  terms'  (i.  e. 
that  they  should  take  him  away).  Sudi  is 
Porph^rrion^s  ezphmation.  Lambinus  and 
Graevius  understood  '  non  ita  creditum'  to 
mean  that  he  was  not  entrusted  to  Yirgil 
on  such  terms  as  that  he  was  never  to  part 
with  him.  I  prefer  the  first ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  is  right. 

13.  Q^odei]  Allthe  Beme  MSS.,  and 
Cruquius',  and  some  others,  have  *  quid  si/ 
which  some  editors  adopt,  with  the  usual 


note  of  interrogation  after  '  quid.'  (See 
Iiong's  noteon  Cic.  Verr.  Act  ii.  l.  2.  c.  7-) 
But  *  quodsi '  is  supported  by  good  anthority, 
and  most  of  the  editors  have  adopted  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  right.  Horaoe  never  uses 
*  sin/  which  Virgil  oses  as  often  and  in  the 
same  way  as  Horaoe  uses  '  quodsi.' 

16.  tnui^ttit,]  '  Imago '  was  that  unsnb- 
stantial  body  in  which  the  soul  was  sup- 
posed  to  dwell  after  death,  called  by  the 
Greeks  iidwXov.  Such  were  the  forms  that 
Aeneas  saw  and  thought  them  substantial : — 

«  Et  ni  docta  oomes  tenues  sine  oorpore 

vitas 

Admoneat  volitare  cavasub  imagineformae, 

IiTuat  et  firustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras." 

Aen.  vi.  292,  sqq. 

17.  Non  lenie  preeibue  fata  reeludere] 
This  Greek  oonstruction  has  been  notioea 
before  (i.  18).  The  ezpression  *  iata  redu- 
dere '  seems  to  mean  '  to  open  the  door  of 
hell  when  Fate  has  dosed  it.' 

18.  Niffro  compulerit — ^^^t.]  ^Hasga- 
thered  to  the  dark  crowd.'  The  dative  is 
only  admissible  in  poetry.  S.  ii.  6.  49 : 
**  Si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Oroo/'  for 
*  ad  Orcum.' 

19.  Durum :  eed  lepiue]  Donatns  says 
that  Virgil  was  much  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mending  this  virtue  of  patienoe,  saying  that 
the  hardest  ibrtunes  might  be  overcome  by 
a  wise  endurance  of  them.  Therefore,  says 
Fabridus,  Horaoe  oonsoles  Viigil  witii  his 
own  philosophy. 
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Besidefl  this  there  are  two  other  odes  (iii.  16.  iv.  13),  the  sabject  of  which  is  the  wanton- 
nesa  of  ftded  beauties,  a  snbject  probably  handled  with  stiU  greater  pungency  by  Archilo- 
chna,  for  it  was  one  hia  saicasm  woold  find  soope  in  and  wonld  be  likely  to  fasten  npon. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whcther  Horace  had  any  indiyidoal  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  any 
one  of  these  odes.  If  he  had,  we  need  not  go  farther  and  sappose  that  he  wrote  as  a  dis- 
appointed  lover.  For  instance,  Jani*8  indignation  at  the  ▼imlence  with  which  Horaoe  can 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  attack  (in  C.  iy.  13)  the  woman  he  was  so  fond  of  (in  C.  iii.  10), 
seems  to  be  unnecessary.  But  it  is  a  fair  spedmen  of  that  matter-of-fact  school  of  inter- 
pretstion.  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  how  the  same  prindple  is  applied  to 
Lydta  and  how  many  new  lights  she  appears  in  (C.  13.  Introduction). 

ARGUMENT. 

Thy  windowa  sre  no  longer  assailed  and  thy  slumbers  broken  by  saucy  youths ;  thy 
door  tums  no  more  on  its  hinges ;  the  serenade  is  silent.  Now  'tis  thy  tum,  in  some 
lone  alley  on  a  dark  night,  with  the  winter  wind  blowing  and  thy  heart  on  fire  with 
lust,  to  cry  for  loTen,  and  oomplain  that  young  blood  goes  after  tiie  tender  plant  and 
bids  the  old  leaTOS  go  floot  npon  the  Helnxu. 

Pakcius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi, 
Nec  tibi  somnos  adimunt,  amatque 

Janua  limen, 
Quae  prius  multum  facilis  movebat  5 

Cardines ;  audis  minus  et  minus  jam : 
"  Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes, 

Lydia,  dormisr^ 
Invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
Flebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu,  10 

Thracio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter- 

lunia  vento, 
Gum  tibi  flagrans  amor  et  libido 
Quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum 
Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum,  15 

Non  sine  questu 

2.  leiibiui]  The  Blandinian  MS8.  and  as  '  multum  demissns  homo/  8.  i.  ^  67. 
the  three  oldest  Beme  and  some  others  ^Multum  celer/  S.  ii.  3.  147*  Such  a 
giTO  *  jactibus/  which  reading  is  probably  serenade  as  that  which  follows  is  C.  iii.  10. 
a  gloss,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  '  ictus/  7*  -Af*?  ^]  'The  possessive  pronoun  is 
which  meant,  it  would  seem,  the  thfowing  of  used  thus  abruptly  once  before  (i.  1 5.  32), 
stones.  Lambinus  Ukes  that  word,  bnt  no-  **  non  hoc  pollicitus  tuae ;"  and  Ov.  Remed. 
body  adopts  it  Rutgersius  proposed  *  tac  Am.  492 :  "  Frigidior  glacie  fac  videare 
tibus,'  but  it  has  justly  met  with  no  favour.  tnae."     Bentley  reads,  *  proprio  motu  toI 

3.  amaf]  So  'littus  ama'  (Aen.  t.  163),  iuTitis  oodicibus,'  '*longam  noctem." 

'  it  cleaTes  to.'    *  Multum '  in  this  sense  b        14.  fitriare]    This  word  we  do  not  meet 
nther  a  faToorite  expression  with  Horace,    with  before  Horaoe. 
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Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  virente 
Gaudeat  pulla  magis  atque  myrto, 
Aridas  frondes  hiemis  sodali 
Dedicet  Hebro. 

18.  pulla]     This  Porphyrion  interprets  aathoritj  as  in  this  euOf  has  been  made  in 

<  aubcresoenti/  as  from  a  root  <  pni-/  from  Aen.  i.  317f '  piaerertitiir  Hebntm ;'  where 

which  '  pulialo '  iB  formed.  Rutgersiusgives  Heyne   aod    Wagner  have   defended  tlie 

it  the  same  meaning  in  Epod.  xri.  46.    But  common  reading  verj  well.   But  why  should 

there  is^no  authority  or  reason  for  departing  young  men  at  Rome  dedicate  the  dry  leaves 

from  the  usual  meaning,  which  is  *  dark.'  or  any  thing  else  to  the  Hebrus,  a  river  of 

The  etymology  I  am  not  acquainted  with.  Thrace  f  why  not  to  the  Tiber  ?    Wbat 

90.  Dedicet  Hebro.']  Tbere  is  not  much  have  we  to  do  with  that  ?    If  Horaoe  wrote 

more  difficulty  in  aocepting  this  e^nresaion  '  Hebro '  as  all  the  MSS.  say  he  did,  he 

than  tliat  with  which  thenext  ode  opens : —  had  some  induoement  to  do  ao.    There  ia 

*.  m__  •!  M.     '   '  rx^  M»  Jio  rcason  to  suppose  he  waa  asleep,  as 

"TradamprotojismmareCretocum  Stdner  in  compaii^auggests ;  it  is  more 

Portare  ventarf:  ig^y  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  .^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

But  critics  have  found  it  a  stumbling-blocky  from  the  Greek.    The  distanoe  of  the  river 

and    *  Euro '    has    been    substituted    for  and  the  eztravaganoe  of  tbe  notion  seem 

*  Hebro '  by  Bentley  and  some  other  edl-  to  suit  the  geuOTal  scope  of  the  sentence 

tors,  the  wsy  having  been  kd  by  Rn^er-  very  well.    And  the  eoldness  of  the  straam 

sius.    The  same  substitution,  against  aU  hat  probably  aonetluBg  to  do  with  it. 
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At  the  time  this  ode  was  written  it  would  appear  that  the  ai&irs  of  the  Barthians  were 
occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  Rome,  sinoe  Horaoe  speaks  of  himedf  as  the  only 
one  who  gave  no  heed  to  them.  The  drcumstances  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  account.  In  the  year  a.u.c.  724,  Phraates  (see 
Dict  Biog.  Arsaces  XV.)  being  on  the  Parthian  throne,  and  having  by  his  cruelties  made 
himself  obnoxions  to  his  subjects,  Tiridates,  lilcewise  one  of  tiie  Ihmily  of  Arsaddae, 
was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Phraates,  but  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  defliione  him,  and 
iled  for  protection  that  same  year  to  Angustus,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  after  the  death  of 
M.  Antonius.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  Parthians  sucoeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  their  king,  and  Tiridates  was  caUed  to  the  throne.  In  a.u  c.  729,  Phraates, 
having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Scythians,  retomed  and  recoveved  his  kingdom ;  and 
Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus  onoe  more  for  protection.  He  was  then  in  Spain.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  Justin'8  account  (though  professing  to  give  a  particular  history  of  Pkuthian 
affairs  he  does  not  refer  to  Tiridates'  former  ill  suooess) :  Hiraates,  he  says,  elated  with  his 
sucoess  against  M.  Antonius,  grew  more  cmel  than  ever,  and  in  oonsequenoe  **  in  exiUum 
a  populo  suo  pelUtnr.  Itaque  cum  magno  tempore  finitimas  dvitstes  ad  postremum 
Scythas  predbus  (ktigBaset,  Scythamm  maximo  anziUo  in  regnum  restituitur.  Hoc 
absente  regem  Parthi  Tirid^tem  quendam  constituerant ;  qui  audito  adventu  Scythamm 
cum  magna  amioomm  manu  ad  Caesarem  in  Hispaniam  beUum  tunc  temporis  gerentem 
profngit  obsidem  Caesari  minimum  filium  Phraatis  ferens  quem  negligentius  custoditum 
rapuerat.  Quo  oognito  Phraates  legatos  statim  ad  Caesarem  mittit,  servum  sunm  Tiri- 
datem  et  fiUum  remitti  sibi  postulat.  Caesar  et  legatione  Phraatis  audita  et  Tiridatis 
postulatis  cognitis — ^neque  'Hridatem  deditumm  se  Parthis  dixit  neque  adversus  Parthos 
Tiridati  auxiUa  daturam.  Ne  tamen  per  omnia  nihU  a  Caesare  obtentum  videretur 
Phraati  filium  sine  pretio  remisit,  et  Tiridati  quoad  manere  apod  Romanos  veUet  opulen- 
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tam  Bumptam  pneberi  jnflsit.  Post  haec  finito  HupanieBa  beUo  cnm  in  Syxiam  ad  oom- 
ponendum  Orientu  statom  Yeniflset,  metom  Phraati  inciuflit  ne  bellam  PuHuae  yeUet 
inferre.  Itaqoe  tota  Parthia  captiTi  ex  Craflslano  Biye  Antonii  exerdta  reooUecti  signaqae 
com  hifl  militaria  Aagasto  remiflaa.  8ed  et  lUii  nepoteeqoe  Phraatifl  obildefl  Aagoato 
datif  plaflqae  Caeflar  magnitodine  nominia  Pil  liBcit  qoam  annis  aliiM  imperator  &oere 
potniflflet "  (Jastin,  Hist.  xlii.  6).  I  have  given  the  whole  of  this  aooooat,  as  it  oontains 
in  brief,  and  with  saiBcient  aocaracy  for  the  parpoae  of  this  oommentary,  most  of  the 
erents  of  Parthian  history  which  Horaoe  aUndes  to,  aad  wiU  serre  for  referenoe  hereafter. 
The  aflsembling  of  the  Scythian  foroe  and  the  a]srm  of  liiidalas  are  erideDtly  referred  to 
here,  and  the  two  seem  to  be  assodated.  It  is  nataral  to  infer  therafore  that  it  was  jast 
before  Tiridates  fled  from  liifl  kingdom,  in  a.u.c.  729,  that  the  ode  was  oomposed.  Some, 
howerer,  haye  referred  it  to  the  period  when  Phraates'  ambassadors  wsre  in  treaty  with 
Aagastos,  and  when  the  fote  of  Tiridates  was  andedded,  which  wonld  pat  the  date  a  year 
later.  Others  again  hsTe  assamed  that  the  whole  of  the  transactions  described  by  Justin 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  year  724,  and  that  Tiridates  nerer  fled  to  Augastos  in  Spain  at 
aU.  This  is  the  judgment  of  Ladimann  (Let.  to  Franke,  p.  289),  but  it  is  rather  an 
nnwairantable  judgment.  Jostin  had  before  his  eyes  the  history  of  Trogus,  which  he 
abridgedy  and  most  haye  known  better  than  TAchmann  what  it  contained.  His  leoson, 
mofeorer  for  wiahing  to  plaoe  the  date  of  the  ode  fUrther  back  is  nothing  more  than  an 
obieQtao&  to  tha  rhythm  of  the  7th  and  llth  TorMS,  which  is  a  yery  foUadous  argnment. 
In  hswvat  of  the  earUer  date  is  qnoted,  by  OrelU,  Yiig.  Georg.  iL  496  : — 
«  Olum  non  populi  fasces  non  purpura  regum 
Pleiit  et  infidos  agitans  disoordia  fratres ; 
whers  the  brethren  aro  Phraates  and  Tiridates.  The  Georgics  haying  beea  written  in 
724,  it  18  assumed  that  the  erents  above  referred  to  must  have  taken  pbu»  before  that 
year.  But  the  earUer  and  unsucoessful  designs  of  Tiridates  are  more  probably  fefenred 
to  by  yirgQ.  Against  the  earUer  date  there  is  an  argument  of  much  wdght  in  the  age  of 
Lamia.  He  died  a.u.c.  786  (Tac.  Ann.  ri.  27) i  and  the  year  before  he  had  held  the 
office  of  praefect  of  the  dty.  If  he  was  only  twenty  when  this  ode  waa  written,  he  must 
haTC  been  eighty-two  when  he  died,  and  eighty-one  when  he  held  the  above  post,  which 
was  made  one  of  oonsiderable  importance  by  Augustus,  and  continued  to  be  so  under  his 
suocessor.  He  is  described  as  being  *  viTida  senectnte '  at  the  dose  of  his  life,  and  it  is 
just  possible  he  may  have  held  the  above  post  at  that  advanoed  age,  but  it  is  not  probable, 
and  I  think  it  a  foir  argument,  as  iar  as  it  goes,  for  putting  the  date  of  the  ode  as  late 
as  we  can.  For  further  particalars  respecting  Lamia  see  C.  iii.  17*  The  attempt  to 
deduce  from  this  ode  any  evidence  of  his  being  of  a  melancholy  tempeiament  is  ridiculoos. 

AR6UMENT. 

As  the  ftiend  of  the  Muses  should,  I  toss  care  to  the  winds,  and  mind  not  as  erery  one 
dse  does  the  alarms  of  Tiridates.  Sweet  Muse,  weaye  a  garland  for  my  Lamia.  AU 
my  honours  without  thee  are  nought,  him  shouldst  thou  with  thy  sisters  oonsecnte  with 
thelyre. 

Musis  amicus  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Greticmn 

L  Mtuu  amictui]     See  C.  iii.  4.  26: —  Sr'  lyut  viu  rbv  olvov 

**  Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris."    The  dwopiiTTovTcu  fjikpiuvai 

foUowing  image  is  oommon  in  the  Greek  iroXvppSvTtdic  ^^  povKal 

poetB.    It  occnrs  two  or  three  times  in  the  lc  ^icr^*irovc  aifrac-    (61-) 

Anacreontic  poems :-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

rb  a*  axoQ  vi^vyt  fux^kv  ^pttv  iiw:a  Xvwag, 

dvifAOTpo^tl»  OviXXy.    (39  Bergk.) 
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Portare  ventis,  quis  sub  Arcto 
Bex  gelidae  metuatur  orae, 
Quid  Tiridaten  terreat  unice  5 

Securus.     O,  quae  fontibus  integris 
Oaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 
Pimplea  dulcis !     Nil  sine  te  mei 
Prosunt  honores :  hunc  fidibus  novis,  lo 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 

and  elsewhere.     So  also  Theocritofl  (xzii.  6.  fontibv»  iniegria] 

167) :  .  ^  (I  j^ynt  integros  aocedere  fontes 

\<iKov  Tolaii  iroXKd,  rit  d*  ilg  vyp^v  ulxero  Atqoe  haurire   javatqae  novoe  decerpere 

KVfia  florefl"  (Lucret.  iv.  2). 

irvoin  Ixoccr'  MfAOio,  9.  Pimplea-]    An  adjectiTe  from  Plmplea 

See  last  note  of  the  last  preceding  ode.  a  mountain  of  Thraoe  in  whicfa  was  a  foiin- 

3.  gmg]      Thifl  ifl  probahly  the  dative  tain  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sacred 

case»  and  refers  to  the  terror  inspired  in  to  the  Mufles.    Bentley  adopts  the  oonjeo- 

Hridates  and  hifl  party  by  the  approach  of  tore  of  N.  Heinsiafl, '  Pimplei,'  which  Fea 

the  Scytbians.    DiUenbr.  prefers  taking  it  haa  also  adopted.    Bat  the  M SS.  are  all  in 

as  the  nominative  case,  and  it  is  not  easy  iaYour  of  the  other  form.    For  '  prosant' 

to  decide  wMch  it  is ;  in  the  loose  way  of  some  MSS.read  '  poaflunt,' which  lAmbinofl 

talking  Horace  may  either  mean  he  does  prefers  and  Bentley  adopts.    The  majority 

not  care  who  ifl  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  SLnd  best    of   the  MSS.  haye   '  prosunt.' 

or  who  is  afraid  of  the  l^g  of  the  Scythians.  '  Fidibos   novis'    are  fltrings   untried    till 

Either  containfl  meaning  enough  for  the  Horaoe  tried  them. 
oocasion.    See  Introdoction. 
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Porphyrion  caUfl  this  ode  "  «rporpewr&ffi)  ad  hilaritatem  ci:gu8  senflufl  Bnmptufl  est  ez 
Anacreonte  in  libro  tertio/'  and  Comm.  Cruq.  quotes  the  words  of  Anacreon  whidi  are 
thefle:— 

dyi  dffirt  fitiiciO*  o^ru 

varaytfi  re  cdXoXiiry 

£KvOijn)V|  JToaiv  wap*  oivw 

fitktrwiuvr  dXXd  koXoXq 

iffrorivovrfg  Iv  6/xvo(c«  (Fr.  63  Bergk.) 
(T  sappose  irfirt  is  meant  by  Bergk  for  tii  ain.  But  I  need  not  stop  to  diflcuflS  his 
Greek,  in  which  he  ifl  not  alwayfl  happy.  Stvn  is  an  obvioas  correction.)  Whether  the 
remainder  of  the  poem  famished  any  of  the  other  ideae  in  Horaoe's  ode,  or  whether  he 
got  his  soene  irom  life,  we  cannot  tell.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  good  temper  and  dramatic 
ease  that  runfl  through  the  ode. 

ARGUBOINT. 

Let  barbaroufl  Thradanfl  fight  over  their  wine — stop  your  unhaUowed  noisefl,  my  fiiends, 
and  each  lie  quietly  on  his  couch.  What,  am  I  to  join  you  ?  Then  let  that  boy  tell 
me  who  has  got  his  heart.  WiU  he  not  ?  Then  I  drink  not  Whoever  it  is,  thou 
hast  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  Here  whisper  it  in  my  ear. — Ah  I  poor  boy,  what  a 
Charybdifl  hast  thou  got  into !  What  witch,  what  god  flfaall  deliver  thee  ?  Pegawu 
himfldf  oould  not  do  it. 
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Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnare  Thracum  est :  toUite  barbarum 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis ! 
Vino  et  lucemis  Medus  acinaces  5 

Immane  quantum  discrepat :  impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
£t  cubito  remanete  presso  ! 
Voltis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falemi !     Dicat  Opuntiae  lo 

Frater  Megillae  quo  beatus 
Vohiere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 
Gessat  voluntas  i     Non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.     Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus 
Non  erubescendis  adurit  15 

Ignibus  ingenuoque  semper 
Amore  peccas.     Quidquid  habes  age 
Depone  tutis  auribus.     Ah  miser, 
Quanta  laborabas  Gharybdi, 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma  !  20 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  deus? 
Vix  iUigatum  te  triformi 
Pegasus  expediet  Ghimaera. 

3.  vereeundum]     In  Epod.  zi.  13  he  topbanMi  &c.    Tbe  ssme  ezpression  occm 

is  caUed  '  inverecandum/  and  BenUey  pro*  in  Tadtus  and  Sallust,  and  '  mirum  quan- 

poees  that  word  here.     But  the  CBses  are  tum/    *  niminm  quantum/    are    ttsed    by 

diSerent,  and  the  MSS.  are  unanimotis.  Cicero,  and  LiTy  (ii.  1,  HnX    The  oldest 

5.  Vino  et  Ineemia]  In  prose  these  Beme  MS.  has  *  cKscrepet,'  but  the  indi- 
datiYea  would  be  expreased  by  the  abhitive  cative  mood  is  right,  *  immane  quantum' 
with  '  a.'   The  same  construction  in  Horaoe  being  merely  an  ezpletive. 

are  *  dissidens  plebi/  C.  ii.  2.  18 :  "  medio        10.  Opuntiae']     The  birthplace  of  Me- 

ne  discrepet  imum/'  A.  P.  152.  gilla  (the  Locrian  Opus)  is  added,  as  Butt- 

acinaeee]  This  word,  which  mgnifies  the  mann  remarks,  only  "  to  give  the  poem  a 

Persian  sdmitar  or  short  sword,  appean  to  fresber  look  of  individuality."    The  same 

have  been  introduoed  into  Greece  aiter  the  remark  will  apply  in  other  instanoes,  as,  for 

Peraian  wan.  It  is  oommonly  used  by  Hero*  instanoe,  '*  Xanthia  Phoceu  "  (C.  ii.  4.  2). 
dotus.   Horaoe  seems  to  have  been  the  first        19.  laborabat]     Several  MSS.  have  '  la- 

Latin  writerthatemployed  it. — Horacesays  boras  Cbarybdi'  against  the  metre ;  one  or 

quarrelling    is   vastiy  unsuited    to    those  two  have  inserted  the  preposition  *in'  to 

jovial  meetings  which  aie  kept  up  to  a  late  make  the  verse  straight ;  but  the  oldest  and 

hour — *  vino  et  luoemis.'    The  Biomans  sat  best  MSS.  have  the  imporfect  tenae,  of  which 

down  to  table  seldom  later  than  three  or  four  Bentley  can  make  nothing.    Orelli  may  be 

o'clock,  and  commonly  continued  there  till  right  in  saying  it  refers  to  the  time  when 

past  midnight.  the  question  was  put.     But  I  am  not  sure 

6.  Immane  quantum]  This  form  is  imi-  that  some  finer  sense  of  the  imperfect  tense 
tated  from  the  Greek:  oi/paviov  5irov,  is  not  to  be  traoed  in  this  word,  as  in 
Oavfia9rbv^<rov,iftv9tiTOV^<rov,9avfia9Ta  "  Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales"  (C.  i.  37* 
^Xiica,  dfiiixavov  ^ov — ^phrases  we  meet  4,  where  see  note). 

with  in  PlatOy  Aristotle,  Demoethenesi  Aris- 
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A  great  deal  has  been  vritten  abont  tfais  ode,  as  to  the  spirit  and  pviport  of  it,  the  ooca- 
sion  of  it8  compositioni  the  persons  introdnced,  and  the  parts  they  respectiyely  bear. 
The  more  literally  we  take  the  ode  and  the  less  we  seardi  for  hidden  meanings,  or  attempt 
to  fix  (he  date  or  the  canses  that  led  to  the  train  of  thought,  the  more  likely  we  are,  I 
oonceiye,  to  anriye  at  the  troe  bearing  of  the  ode.  Se|>timius,  one  of  Horace's  most 
intimate  firiends,  had  a  viUa  at  Tarentom  (C.  ii.  6),  where  it  is  likely  Horace  on  some 
occasion,  if  not  often,  paid  him  a  yisit.  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  he  may  haye 
seen  a  body  cast  on  shore  at  that  phice  where  the  soene  appears  to  be  hiid.  The  sight  of 
this  body  migfat  natnrally  suggest  sooh  an  ode  as  this,  in  whicfa  the  Bpirit  of  a  shipwrecked 
man  is  introduoed  moralizing  upon  death  and  asking  ibr  burial.  His  reflections  take  the 
form,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an  address  to  Archytas  the  philosopher,  whose  name  was 
associated  with  tfae  place;  and  he  joins  with  him  other  worthies,  whose  wisdom  and 
greatness  had  not  sayed  them  firom  the  oommon  lot  of  all.  There  woald  appear  to  haye 
been  a  legend  that  Archytai  waa  buried  on  the  shore  under  the  promontory  of  Matinum, 
running  out  firom  the  range  of  Mons  Garganus  in  Apulia.  Possibly  a  tomb  was  shown 
there  that  was  said  to  be  his.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  speaker  was  there.  The 
name  of  Archytas  would  be  suggested  by  his  association  with  l^ntum,  where  I  think 
(firom  y.  29)  the  soene  is  laid,  and  tfae  name  of  such  a  man  is  naiorally  connected  witfa 
tfae  reflections  of  tfais  ode,  even  independently  of  fais  oonnexion  with  tfae  place.  Tfaat 
Arcfaytas  was  sfaipwrecked  on  a  yoyage  down  tfae  Adriatic  (wfaicfa  is  tfae  general  opinion) 
faas  been  too  faastily  assumed  firom  tfais  ode.  If  fae  was  really  buried  at  tfae  foot  of  Mons 
Garganns,  tfaere  are  otfaer  ways  of  acoounting  for  it.  But  the  &ct  itself  is  not  beyond 
question. 

Tfae  ode  faas  mucfa  tfae  appeanmoe  at  first  eigfat  of  a  dialogoe,  snd  tfae  great  majority  of 
oommentators  take  it  in  tfaat  way.  Tfaougfa  difiering  firom  otfaers  as  to  tfae  dirision  of  tfae 
dialogue,  wfaicfa  I  tfaougfat  should  take  plaoe  in  tfae  middle  of  tfae  fifteentfa  verse,  I  was 
onoe  of  tfae  same  opinion  myself.  I  faaye  now  dianged  tfaat  opinion,  and  believe, 
witfa  Hottinger  and  otfaers,  quoted  by  Orelli  in  fais  Excursus,  tfaat  it  is  no  dialogue 
at  all,  wfaicfa  riew  I  am  tfae  more  disposed  to  adopt,  because  it  is  snpported  by  tfae 
judgment  of  my  firiend  Mr.  Long.  Tfaose  wfao  hold  this  opinion  are,  neyertheless» 
dirided  in  tfaeir  interpretation.  Casaubon  affirmed  that  tfae  ode  was  merely  tfae  poefs 
meditation  upon  tfae  £ate  of  Arcfaytas  and  on  tfae  destiny  of  all  great  men :  foUowed  by 
an  i^ipeal,  on  tfae  part  of  ArcfaytBS,  for  burial  (I  soppose  at  y.  21).  Liibker  and  Resel 
tfaink  Horace's  gfaost  is  speaking  under  the  fimdful  notion  tfaat  he  himself  faad  been 
drowned  off  PaUnurus  (C.  iii.  4.  27).  G.  Fabridus  supposed  tfae  sfaade  of  Arcfaytas  to  be 
speaking  tfaroughout.  Hottanger  (Opusc  PhiL  lips.  1817)  ^nd  Weiske  (Jafan.  Annal. 
Pfail.  1830)  faeld  tfae  yiew  tfaat  I  faaye  adopted,  witfa  tfae  exoeption  tfaat  tfaey  supposed  the 
unfortunate  man,  wfaose  body  is  lying  unburied,  is  spealdng  at  the  tomb  of  Archytas  on 
tfae  promontory  of  Matinum.  I  see  no  occasion  for  tfaat,  and  tfaink  tfae  subject  of  the 
ode  is  more  likely  to  faaye  been  suggested  at  Tarentum  tfaan  any  wfaere  else.  Tfae  words 
*  Neptuno  custode  Tarenti  *  seem  to  fix  tfae  soene.  If  Arcfaytas  was  buried,  or  supposed 
to  be  buried,  at  Matinum,  it  would  be  natural  for  one  wfao  Uiougfat  of  tfae  narrow  spaoe 
to  whicfa  his  greatnees  was  reduoed  to  mention  the  spot  where  his  bones  lay.  But  it  does 
not  appear  why  a  person  speaking  at  Matinum  should  talk  of  Neptune  particularly  as  tbe 
<  custos  Tarenti.' 

Tfaose  wfao  oonsider  that  tfae  wfaole  ode  oonsists  of  a  dialogue  between  a  sailor  and 
Arcfaytas  diride  it  eitfaer  after  y.  6,  or  y.  16,  or  y.  20.  Tfaey  wfao  make  tfae  mariner 
cease  to  speak  at  y.  6,  do  so  cfaiefly,  becanse  the  subjects  tfaat  foUow  that  yerse  aro  snp- 
posed  to  be  abore  a  speaker  of  hia  dass.   But,  as  that  would  be  contradicted  by  ArchytiM' 
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iqpped  to  his  judgmcnt  in  ▼.  14,  it  htt  been  piopoMd  to  alttt  *t&*  iiito  <  me'  or  ' se/ 
though  most  ereii  of  thoee  who  divide  the  colloquy  at  ▼.  6  haYe  OTeriooked  this  difficnhy, 
and  aooepted  '  te '  on  the  authoritj  of  the  MSS.  But  *  nanta '  is  not  properiy  *  oommon 
sailor,  but  'naricnlarins,'  a  Bhipmaster.  "  Nantam  acdpere  debemns  enm  qui  navem  ezeroet. 
Qnamris  nautae  ^ppeUantnr  onmes  qni  nnTis  narigandae  canaa  in  naYO  sunt,  sed  de  exer- 
dtore  solnmmodo  Praetor  sentit "  (Dig.  4.  9.  1.  §  2).  Tbe  *  ezerdtor '  ia  the  penon 
who  charten  the  ship.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anj  natural  diriaion  at  ▼.  16,  and  ibr 
Archytas  to  begin  (at  ▼.  21)  with  *  Me  quoqne  devezi/  &c.,  nothing  haring  gone  before 
with  whidi  to  oonnect  thoee  words,  ia  also  nnnatonl ;  while,  if  we  nndentand  him  to 
begin  his  reply  at  '  Sed  omnee  nna  manet  noz,'  we  haye  an  oppodtion  between  the 
aarcasm  of  the  fint  speaker  (who  says  ironically  of  thoae  that  aapired  to  connezion  with 
ihe  gods  and  to  the  higheet  order  of  wisdom  that  they  had  noi  esci^ted  death,  not  eren 
Pyiliagoras,  thongh  he  pretended  to  haye  done  ao  onoe)  and  the  gnye  tmth,  solemnly 
proponnded  by  the  philosopher,  thst  all  mnst  die,  wiae  and  nnwise,  old  and  young,  on 
land  or  at  sea,  and  Olnstrated  by  his  own  case.  This  was  XmoB  mj  opiniont  and  as  many 
will  still  adhere  to  the  theorj  of  the  dialogne  and  Arohytaa'  ahipwreck,  I  have  pnt  that 
theory  in  what  appean  to  me  the  best  form.  The  other  ezplanation  of  the  ode,  howerer, 
I  feel  httle  donbt,  is  in  the  main  the  true  one.  Another  to  which  OreUi  indined  (thongh 
he  snspended  his  judgment  on  the  whole  qnestion)  supposes  a  sailor  ooasting  along  the 
Apnlian  shore  and  sedng  the  tomb  of  Ardiytas,  wlMrenpon  he  breaks  out  into  the 
address  '  Te  maris,'  &c,  from  ▼.  l  to  20.  Then  the  ghost  of  a  latdy  shipwiecked  man 
oomes  forward  and  pnys  fbr  a  Uttle  aand.  It  would  be  difficnlt  to  imagine  any  drcnm- 
stanoes  that  oonld  have  snggested  such  a  scene,  espedaUy  with  so  abmpt  a  dumge  of 
persons.  The  sudden  apparition  of  a  ghost  echoing  back  to  the  mariner  at  sea  his  own 
words  to  my  mind  appean  almost  Indicrons. 

One  difficuhy  appean  to  me  to  be  ftttal  to  the  notion  of  a  dialog^,  and  that  is  oon- 
tained  in  the  seoond  and  tliird  ▼erses,  in  which  it  appean  to  be  dearly  intimated  that  the 
body  of  Archytas  haa  already  reod^ed  that  which  he  is  sqppoeed  so  eamestly  to  pny  for : 
for  thongh  many,  I  am  aware,  get  over  thia  difficnlty  by  siy^posing  '  oohibent  mnnera '  to 
mean  that  the  wani  ^the  scanty  gift  of  a  little  earth  was  keeping  him  back  from  his 
rest,  I  do  not  see  how  the  words  wiU  bear  that  sense ;  nor  can  I  tnnslate  '  oohibent ' 
with  DiUenbr.  and  otbers,  as  if  it  was  meant  that  his  body  oocnpied  bnt  a  small  space  on 
the  snr&oe  of  the  ground.  The  words  can  only  mean  that  he  waa  under  the  sand, 
whether  partiaUy  or  otherwise,  and  in  eitber  case  he  would  not  reqnire  dust  to  be  cast 
three  times  on  him. 

This  considention,  as  wdl  as  the  nnity  and  simpUdty  it  giTBS  to  the  ode,  has  induoed 
me,  with  mudi  confidenoe,  to  adopt  the  ezplanation  I  ha^e  gi^en.  The  propriety  of  a 
8ea-£»ring  person  being  appealed  to  oonaists  in  his  bdng  e^>oeed  to  lisk  of  the  same 
fiite  with  the  penon  who  appeala  to  him. 

AR6UMENT. 

E^en  thee,  thou  measnrer  of  earth  and  sea,  thon  ooonter  of  the  sanda,  Ardiytaa,  how  smaU 
a  portion  of  earth  oontains  thee  now  I  It  profits  thee  not  to  ha^e  searched  the  air  and 
tn^ersed  the  hea^ens  since  thou  wert  to  die.  So  Tantalus,  TSthonus,  and  Mlnos  ha^e 
died,  and  Pythagona  too  with  aU  his  leaming  hath  gone  down  once  more  to  the  gn^e. 
Bnt  so  it  is :  aU  mnst  die  aUke ;  some  to  make  sport  for  Man,  aome  swaUowed  up  in 
the  deep :  old  and  yonng  go  crowding  to  the  gn^e :  none  escape :  I  too  ha^eperished 
in  the  waten.  But  gmdge  me  not,  thou  mariner,  a  handfnl  of  earth :  so  may  the  storm 
spend  itself  on  the  woods  while  thou  art  safe  and  thy  merchandize  increases.  Is  it  a 
small  matter  with  thee  to  bring  min  on  thy  children  ?  Yea,  perhaps  retribntion  awaits 
thyself :  my  cnrses  will  be  heard,  and  then  no  atonement  shall  dettver  thee.  Tis  bnt 
^e  work  of  a  moment— thrioe  cast  earth  upon  me  and  hasten  on. 
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Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

Munera,  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos  animoque  rotundum 

Percurrisse  polum  morituro. 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorum, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras 
Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Orco 
Demissum,  quamvis  clipeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae, 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti : 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis  ; 


10 


15 


1 .  Te  maria  et  ierrae']  '  Te'  ia  emphatic, 
as  the  abraptDess  of  the  opening  requireB. 
dfifiov  fifrpclv,  K{ffiara  fitTpsiv  (Theoc. 
xvi.  60),  were  proverbial  expressioiifl  for 
loBt  labonr.  See  Pind.  01.  13.  46  and 
Georg.  ii.  104.  sqq. : — 

"  neque  enim  numero  comprendere 

refert; 
Qnem  qui  scire  Telit,  libyci  yelit  aequoris 

idem 
Dicere  quam  multae   Zephjrro   turbentur 


Ajrchimedes'  work  6  yJ/aftfiirtiQf  in  which  he 
computee  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  shores 
of  Sicily,  was  probably  only  looked  upon 
by  his  oontemporaries  as  the  production  of 
an  ingenious  dreamer,  and  may  be  alluded 
to  here.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Archytas  eyer  attempted  to  solve  any 
Buch  problem. 

3.  Pulveru  exigui  —  parva  —  Mvnera'\ 
See  Introduction.  '  Munus,'  which  seems 
to  oontain  the  same  element  as  fioXpa,  may 
be  rendered  as  in  the  Argument.  It  is  not 
properly  equiyalent  to  '  donum.' 

6.  Percurriaee  polum']  "  Atque  omne 
immensum  peragrayit  mente  animoque/' 
Lucr.  i.  75' 

9.  Minoe]  CaUed  by  Hom.  (Odyss.  zix. 
149)  Ai6c  fitydXov  hapioTiiQy  the  grandson 
of  lum  who  became  judge  in  Hades. 

10.  Panihoiden]  The  story  alluded  to 
is  that  of  Py thagoras,  who  to  proye  his  doc- 


trine  of  metempsychosis  dedared  that  he 
had  been  Euphorbus  the  son  of  F^nthous 
who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war.  In  support  of 
which  he  claimed  as  his  own  a  shield  hung 
up  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  which 
when  taken  down  proyed  to  have  the  name 
of  Euphorbus  engrayed  on  it.  The  nearest 
translation  that  I  can  give  of  what  fol- 
lows  *  quamyis  dipeo/  &c.  is,  *  although,  by 
taking  down  the  shield  and  testifying  to  the 
season  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  proved  that  he 
had  surrendered  nothing  but  his  sinews  and 
his  skin  to  death.' 

11.  quamvie]  <<Tacitus  and  the  later 
writers  use  *  quamvis'  with  an  indicatiye, 
asidvice  vered  *  quanquam'  with  a  subjunc- 
tive"  (Key's  Gram.  1227,  b.  note).  The 
prose-writers  of  Horace's  time  would  not 
use  '  quamvis'  with  an  indicative;  and  he 
uses  the  subjunctive  where  the  case  is 
strictly  hypothetical,  as  C.  iv.  2.  39,  or 
where  it  suits  the  metre,  as  C.  iv.  6.  7« 

14.  Judice  te]     See  Introduction. 

non  sordidua  auctor  Naturae  verique.] 
i.  e. '  no  mean  teacher  of  truth  physical  and 
moral,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  *  no  mean  au- 
thority  *  on  such  subjects.  Cioero  says  of 
PUto  (Orat.  iii.)  :  *'  Uas  rerum  formas  ap- 
pellat  ideas  ille  non  intelligendi  solum  sed 
etiam  dioendi  gravissimus  auctor  et  magis- 
ter,"  and  of  Caecilius :  "  malus  auctor  La- 
tinitatis  est"  (Ad  Att  vii.  3).  «<  A  tmst- 
worthy  person,  one  on  whose  evidenoe  we 
can  rely,  is   'auctor  idoneus.'    Livy  calla 
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Mixta  senum  ac  juyenum  densentur  fmiera,  nuUum 

Saeva  caput  Proaerpina  fugit.  20 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 

Illyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arense 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare  :  sic  quodcunque  minabitur  Eurus  25 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae  te  sospitQ,  multaque  merces 

IJnde  potest  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  Jove  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  30 

Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  i    Fors  et 

Debita  jura  vicesque  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum  :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis, 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 


Polybiiis  *  actor  non  spernendus/  a  man 
whose  eridence  and  statements  may  be  re- 
liedon."  (Longon  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  ii.  1. 5.  c 
22,  which  note  the  stadent  shoold  refer  to.) 
17.  FMae"]  This  name  represents  the 
Greek  notion  of  the  Erinnyes  as  noivac, 
or  *Apalf  the  divinities  which  ezecuted  ven- 
geance  on  the  guilty,  and  in  that  character 
stined  np  strife  as  here  represented.  So 
Virgil  (Aen.  iy.  610)  calls  them  *Dirae 
nltricea ;'  and  again  (Aen.  idi.  324)  : — 

"Terrificam  AHecto  dirarum  ab  sede  so- 
rorum 
Infemisque  ciet  tenebrie ;  cui  tristia  bella 
Iraeque  insidiaeque  etcriminanozia  oordi/' 

See  also  Aen.  zii.  846— 852.  «Spectacnla' 
corresponds  to  C.  i.  2.  37*  '  Avarum '  is 
repeated  C.  iii.  29.  61,  in  spite  of  which, 
wi^  no  MS.  authority,  or  that  of  but  one 
MS.  of  a  later  date,  Lambinus,  Cruquius, 
and  others  read  *  avidis/  which,is  a  useless 
epithet. 

19.  derueniur]  *  Densere '  occurs  in 
Lucretiasi  Virgil,  and  Tadtus.  Livy  has 
only  *  densare.' 

20.  Proaerpina  fiigit.']  The  perfect  has 
the  aoristic  sense  here.  The  allusion  is  ez- 
plained  by  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  698 : — 

"  Nondum  illi  (Didoni)  flavum  Proserpina 
▼ertioe  crinem 
Abstulerat  Stygioque  caput  damnaYorat 
Orco." 


In  Enrip.  (Alc.  74)  Death  says  in  respect 
to  his  rictim, 

9rtixfa   ^   l^'    aifrrjv  «Jc  Kardp^w/iat. 

Upbg  ydp  ovroQ  rwv  xard  vOov^c  Otuv 
*6tov  roS*  iyx^C  npards  «yvKry  rpixa. 

The  general  prartice  rov  Kardpxt^Bai  nSv 

Upwv  was  to  cut  off  the  forelock  of  the 

▼ictim. 

21.  devesi — Oriotua]     Orion  sets  about 

the  beginning  of  Novembery  a  bad  time  for 

sailors.    C.  iii.  27.  18.    Epod.  zv.  7.    Virg. 

Aen.  vii.  719  :  "  Saevus  ubi  Orion  hibemis 

conditur  undis." 

23.  At  tUf  nautaj]  A  shipmaster  (see 
Introduction)  may  be  supposed  to  be  pass- 
ing,  and  the  shade  to  appeal  to  him. 

24.  capiti  inhumato]  To  avoid  the 
hiatus  Peerlkamp  and  Azt  propose  to  sub- 
stitute  '  intumulato/  which  Orelli  thinks  is 
a  word  ooined  by  Ovid  (Heroid.  ii  136) : 
"  Oocurramque  oculis  intumulata  tuis." 
Other  hiatusesoocur  C.  ii.  20. 13.  iii.  14. 11. 
Epod.  V.  100.  ziii.  3. 

26.  eic]     See  note  on  i.  3.  1. 

29.  cuttode  Tarenti,]  Taras,  the  founder 
of  Tarentum,  was  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  is 
represented  on  Tarentine  ooina  as  the  tute- 
lar  deity  of  the  place. 

31.  Postmodo]  This  belongs  to  'noci- 
turam/  and  *te  la  dependent  on  '  natis.' 
'  Modo '  limits  *  post '  to  a  short  time. 

36.  Injecto  ter  pulvere]  The  number 
three  is  so  familiar  in  all  ceremonies  of  a 
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Quamquam  festinas  non  est  mora  longa ;  licebit     36 
Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

religimis  natare,  that  we  need  not  be  Bur-    qnired  by  the  Roman  law  for  neglect  of  this 
prised  to  find  it  here.  Virg.  (Aen.  vi.  365) : —    duty  to  the  dead  was  a  ftow,  and  the  person 

«  vji^  ^^  k;-  s«-4^^  w,*h.  .„f  *»  tk^  >\  negrlocting  it  waa  iaid  •  porcam  oontrahere/ 

Enpe  me  his  mylcte  maha  aut  tu  (ter  ?)  g^  j^^^y^  Praeddaneua.  The  word  •  cur- 

mihi tenpam  ^,  i^  ^^^  the  notion  of  the  * nauta' 

Injice  namque  potes.  bcingat  aea^as  suppoaed by  the  tbeory OreUi 

The  watchman  speaking  of  the  oorpae  of  fitvours  (aee  Introduction),  though  he  seems 

Polyneioea  says,  Xiirr^  ^  ayoQ  ^ivyovroc  to  think  that  it  is  uaed  aa  in  S.  i.  1.  30, 

^C  J^^v  K^>£  (Soph.  Ant.  266).     The  "per  omne  andaoee  mare  qui  curmnt/' 

chief  object  in  respect  to  the  burial  of  the  where  he  quotes  thii  passage.    I  do  not 

dead  was  that  the  fiu»  ahould  be  coYered  think  Horaoe  wonid  use  it  iu  that  senae 

(Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  «22).    The  expiation  re-  absolutely. 


CARMEN  XXIX. 

In  the  year  of  the  dty  730  an  army  was  sent  into  Arabia  Feliz  by  Augustus  nnder 
Aeliua  Gallus,  who  was  govemor  of  Egypt.  The  foroe  chiefly  oonsisted  of  troops  stationed 
tn  tfaal  prorinoe  (Strabo,  zvii. :  raXAoc  AiXioc  fiipn  rifc  iv  Aiy^irry  f  povpac  ffc  ri}v 
*Apaplav  ifiPaXvv,  K.r.X.) ;  but  the  prospect  of  weakh  the  ezpedition  held  out,  from  the 
indeftnite  knowledge  then  possessed  of  the  country,  attracted  young  men  at  Rome  and 
induoed,  it  would  seem,  lodns,  a  man  of  studious  habits,  to  join  it.  The  ezpedition  was 
attended  witfa  nothing  but  disaster,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foroeperished.  Bnt  lodus 
surriYed,  and  we  find  Horace  writing  to  him  a  few  years  later  as  Agrippa's  steward  in 
Bidly  (Epp.  i.  12).  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  Icdus.  Much  has  been  said  abont 
fais  being  aTaridous,  and  it  will  be  found  that  tliat  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  his  life 
in  tfae  Biographical  Dictionary  nsuaUy  referred  to  in  tfaese  notes ;  who  says,  that  both  in 
this  ode  and  the  episUe  "  Horaoe  reprehends  pointedly  but  ddicately  in  Icdus  an  inor- 
dinate  desire  for  wealtfa."  I  do  not  think  this  idea  would  have  presented  itself  to  so 
many  minds  if  the  Schoiiasts  had  not  made  sudi  remarics  as  tlieae :  *<  Ad  lodnm  soribit 
qnam  miratur  philosopfaiae  intermisso  studio  repente  se  ad  militarem  ritam  oontaiisse 
cnpiditate  divitianim."— *'  Parnmoniam  laudat  cum  mordadtate  **  (Acron).  "  Per  quod 
videtur  ooncupiscere  divitias  Arabum." — **  Inconstantiae  reprehen<tit  qui  per  avaritiam 
philosopliiae  stndium  militia  mutarit  '*  (Porphyrion).  Sudi  remarlu  proye  nothing  and 
tfarow  no  Ugfat  upon  Horaoe^s  meaning,  of  wfaicfa  we  must  judge  for  oursdTes.  The 
point  is  not  wortfa  discnssing  as  respects  tfae  unknown  lodos ;  bnt  tfae  character  of  tiie 
ode  is  lost  in  this  riew  of  it.  It  is  a  pieoe  of  good-tempered  jocular  irony,  of  whicfa  the 
point  Hes  in  ih.e  man  of  books  going  forth  as  a  oonqueror  to  subdue  fleroe  nations  untamed 
before,  and  to  retum  laden  with  tfae  spoils  of  the  East.  Icdus  may  faave  been  of  a  restless 
cfaaracter  and  not  easily  satisfied  witfa  liis  pomtion,  if  we  may  judge  by  tfae  language  of 
tfae epistle;  but  tfaat  soaroely  affects  tfae  spirit  of  tfais  ode,  in  wliich  tfaere  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  thing  serious  ezpressed  or  intended.  Later  times  faaye  seen  yonng  and  cfaiYalroua 
men  faastening  to  an  £1  Dorado  in  ezpectation  of  wealtfa  and  distinction,  and  finding 
nodiing  but  disappointment,  and  such  appears  to  liave  been  tfae  case  on  tfae  oocadon  of 
tfais  ezpedition  into  Arabia. 

Jaoobs  faas  discnssed  tfaeae  two  poems  in  fais  Lect  Venusinae,  Art  i.,  reprinted  irom 
the  Rfadn.  Mus.  1628.  As  the  ezpedition  was  some  time  preparing,  it  is  not  dear  whetfaer 
tfais  ode  was  written  a.u.c.  730,  the  year  of  tfae  ezpedition,  or  a  year  or  two  earUer. 


CAKMINUM  I.  29. 
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ARGUMENT. 

WtkBtt  Icdns,  after  all  doit  ihou  grndge  the  Arabs  their  we«ltfa|  and  prepare  chaiiu  for 
the  princes  of  Sabaea  and  the  fieroe  Mede?  Which  of  the  ikir  harbariana  dost 
thon  mean  to  hring  home  for  thy  bed,  or  what  royal  pacre  for  thy  taUe  ?  Snre,  riTen 
shaU  flow  back  to  their  monntaina  aad  the  Tiber  tum  agiin,  if  Icciui  can  dewrt  his 
books  to  pnt  on  the  breaetplate. 

Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabuin  invides 
Oazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Begibus,  horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas?     Quae  tibi  virginum  5 

Sponso  necato  barbara  serviet  i 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 
Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  patemo !     Quis  neget  arduis  lo 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 
Montibus  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
Cum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobilis 


1.  fitmc]  This  word  expresses  snrprize, 
*  what  now !  to  belie  all  ezpectationB  and 
abandon  all  yonr  pursuits ! ' 

S.  Sabaeae]  The  Romane  had  posaeBsion 
of  parts  of  Arabia  Petraea  bnt  not  of  Arabia 
Fdix.    Henoe  he  i 


'*  Intactis  opnlentior 
Thesauris  Arabnm.'' 

(C.  iii.  24.  1.)  It  may  have  been  report^ 
that  the  army  wonld  prooeed  against  the 
Parthians  after  the  Arabs  were  oonqnered, 
or  aa  is  more  probable  the  '  borrible  Mede ' 
18  only  introdnced  to  heighten  the  oolonring 
ei  the  piotnre. 

6.  Quae^virjiimtm — barbara']  AYerynn- 
oommon  confltmction  (like  rig  iivip&v ;)  for 
'  qnaeTirgo  barban '  or '  qnae  virginnm  bar. 
banmm.'  There  ifl  humour  in  the  question, 
as  if  locins  bad  only  to  choose  for  himaelf 
aome  royal  damael  whoee  betrotbed  he  was 
«o  Blay  with  bia  own  hand,  and  an  Eaatem 
pafB  of  gieat  beanty  brought  firom  his 
natiYe  wilds  to  wait  upon  one  of  tbe  princee 
of  thiB  happy  land.  If  Horaoe  oonfonndfl 
Tartars  and  Parthians,  ii  only  makes  the 
picture  more  absunt 

7.  Puer  ex  aula]  These  wordfl  are  to  be 
taken  together.  Boys  whoee  oiBce  it  was  to 
pour  out  the  wine  are  called  in  inscriptions 
*  pueri  a  cyatbo '  or  '  ad  cyathnm/  or  '  ab 
gigento  potorio/  *  ad  aigentnm  potorium/ 

F 


<  a  potione/  and  so  Ibrth.  Fea  speaks  of  a 
▼ery  elegant  picture  of  a  boy  in  the  act  of 
pouring  wine,  wfaich  was  dng  np  at  Rome  in 
1780. 

9.  sagitta»  tendere']  For  *arcum  ten- 
dere.'  Virgil  also  says  TAen.  ix.  606), 
'  spicnla  tendere  oomu/  and  (Aen.  ▼.  608) 
'  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit.' 

U.  Pronoi  relabi  pom  rtiw]  The 
phrase  avn»  worafAiiv  became  a  proyerb 
from  Euripides  (Med.  410)  :  dvw  woraiiuv 
icpitfv  x<*<po>^^<  frayaL  Demosthenes  uses 
the  eznression  (De  F.  L.,  Reiske,  433.  26), 
aXXa  oriTa  &vut  iroTafii3v  Uiivy  ry  i7f(cp(i 
TravTic.  Cic.  ad  Att  zy.  4 :  '*  8i  Yero  etiam 
Carfolenus :  avw  vorafiStv** 

13.  nobUie  Panaeti]  It  is  difficult  to 
dedde  whether  Horaoe  meant  this  epithet 
for  *  libros '  or  *  Panaeti.'  It  will  suit  either, 
sinoe  the  aocusative  plural  is  written  in  the 
MSS. '  es/  '  eis '  or  *  is.'  Bentley  connects 
it  with  the  Stoic :  bnt  whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong  in  his  oondusion  his  reason  is 
bad :  <'  ni '  libros '  duplioe  epitheto  aocumn- 
lemns :"  *  ooemptos  is  not  an  epithet,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  Horace  should  not 
say  '  nobiles  libros  ooemptos  '  in  the  sense 
*  quos  coemisti '  if  he  had  pleased.  Orelli 
agrees  with  Bentley. 

14.  Socraticam  ei  domum]  Socrates' 
School»  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c.  Cicero 
apeak^  of  the  *&milia  Peripatetioomm ' 
2 
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Libros  Panaeti  Socraticam  et  domum 
Mutare  loricis  Hiberis 
Pollicitus  meliora  tendis  i 


15 


(Div.  ii.  1)  ;  and  Horaoe  sapposes  himself    from  the  vritiiigs  of  Plato  aad  others  of  the 


to  be  asked  '  qno  me  dnoei  qao  Lare  tater  ' 
(Epp.  i.  1.  13).  From  PanKtius  of  Rhodes 
Cioero  appears  to  have  gathered  the  sab- 
stanoe  of  his  work  De  OfficiiB.  He  professed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  but  seems  to 
have  qoalified  them  with  opinions  deriTed 


Socratic  school,  which  aoooonts  for  their 
b^ng  mentioned  in  oonnexion  with  his 
name.  He  floorished  in  the  seoond  oen- 
tory  B.C.,  and  was  intimate  with  the  yoonger 
Sdpio. 


CARMEN  XXX. 

A  fragment  of  one  of  Alcman's  poems  (10  Beigk)  nms  K{fvpov  IfuprHv  \iiroi<fa  Kal 
Ua^ov  vipippvTov,  and  of  8appho's  (7  BergV),  rj  9t  ILvirpo^  4  U&^q  ^  ndi/op/ioc.  A 
longer  fragment  of  Anacreon's  (2  Bergk),  oontaining  an  inyocation  to  Baodias  on  behalf 
of  CleobuluSy  is  usaally  quoted  in  connexion  with  this  ode,  bnt  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  main  inddent  of  a  lady  sacrifidng  or  dedicating  a  little  diapel  to  Yenus  is  taken 
from  Ufe. 

ARGUMENT. 
Royal  Venus,   leaye  thy  beloved  Cyprua  and  oome  dwell  in  Glyoera's  temple.      Let 

LoYe  ooroe  with  thee,  and  the  Graoes,  and  Nymphs,  and  Youth  who  is  unloyely  without 

thee,  and  Mercury  too. 

O  Venus,  regina  Cnidi  Paphique, 
Speme  dilectam  Oypron,  et  vocantis 
Thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 
Transfer  in  aedem. 
Fervidus  tecum  puer  et  solutis  5 

Gratiae  zonis  properentque  Nymphae 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas 
Mercuriusque. 


2.  Speme  dilectam  Cyprofit']  This  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
aboye  fragment — Kvirpov  l/ifprdv  \iTr6i<ra, 

4.  aedem,]  The  hamblest  houses  had 
their  little  chapel  set  apart  for  an  image. 
TibuUus  aUudes  to  this  (i.  10.  20),— 

**  Tunc  melius  tenuere  fidem  cum  paupere 
cultu, 
Stabat  in  ezigua  ligneus  aede  deus." 

5.  eolutie  Gratiae  zoma]  The  Graoes  as 
Seneca  saw  them  were  always  painted  and 
sculptured  with  loose  and  traasparent 
drapery  (De  Benefic.  c.  3)  :  '*  Quare  tres 
Gratiae  et  quasi  sorores  sunt,  et  quare 
manibusimplexis,  quare  ridentes,  quare  juye- 
nes,  et  quare  virgines,  solutaque  ac  periudda 
▼este?''    Pausanias  (ix.  35.  6)  says  that 


the  older  painters  and  sculptorsrepresented 
them  dothed,  but  the  later  ones  in  his  tiroe 
naked,  o\  Si  Ctrrcpov  oiiK  oUa  ip'  8ry  ptTa" 
pip\ijKaat  rb  axfifia  aifralc-  Xapirag 
yovv  ol  Kar  Ifii  iir\aao6v  rc  Kai  typapov 
yvfAv&c-  See  C.  i.  4.  6;  iii.  19.  16;  iv. 
7.6. 

7'  Et  parum  eomie  Hne  te  Juventae'] 
See  Homer  (Hymnto  Apollo,  195)  :  mitf  rt 
Aibg  Bvyarrip  r  'A^odirri.  Plutardi 
(Conjugalia  Prsceptai  Introd.)  explains 
the  oombination  of  Venus  and  Mercury  and 
the  others  thus,  o\  va\aioi  ry  'A^poHry 
rhv  *EpfArjv  ovyKaOidpvaav  itQ  ttjc  rrtpl 
rov  y&fiov  ii^ovriQ  fi&^iara  \6yov  itofiivric, 
rfiv  Tt  IltiQia  Kai  rac  Xdpirac  «va  rrtiOov- 
TfQ  diaTrparruvrai  rrap*  dXX^Xwv  d.  /3ov- 
Xovrat  fiff  futx6fitvot  fttfik  ^cXov<ucovvrfc« 
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CARMEN   XXXI. 

In  A.u.c.  726  (26th  October),  Angiistas  dedicated  *  temple  with  a  libFuy  attached, 
which  he  had  bnilt  in  honoiir  of  ApoUo,  on  the  FiBlatine  hill,  to  oommemorate  hia  victory 
at  Actium  (Snet.  Octay.  29,  Dio  Cass.  liiL  1).  After  the  oeremonies  of  the  day  of  dedi- 
catbn  were  over,  we  may  snppose  Horace  putting  in  his  own  daim  to  the  god'B  fitvoor  in 
this  ode,  in  which  he  repreeents  himself  as  oflTering  a  libation  (whether  in  priyate  or  at 
tbe  temple  is  nncertain),  and  askmg  for  that  whidi  acoording  to  Javenal  (x.  356)  should 
be  the  end  of  all  prayer,  *  mens  sana  in  oorpore  sano ! ' 

ARGUMENT. 

What  asks  the  poet  with  his  libation  of  Apollo  ?  not  caps,  or  herds,  or  gold  and  iyory,  or 
rich  fields.  Let  those  who  may  pnme  Calenian  rines,  and  rich  merchants  drink  rich 
wine  oat  of  caps  of  gold,  favoarites  of  heaven,  who  traverse  the  deep  in  safety.  My  food 
is  the  olive,  the  chioory,  and  mallow.  Let  me  enjoy  what  I  have,  thou  son  of  Lato, 
soand  in  body  and  mind,  and  let  my  age  pass  with  honoor  and  the  lyre. 

QuiD  dedicatum  poscit  ApoUinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem!     Non  opimae 
Sardiniae  segetes  feraces, 
Non  aestuosae  grata  Galabriae  5 

Armenta,  non  aurum  aut  ebur  Indicum, 
Non  rura  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua  tacitumus  anmis, 
Premant  Calena  falce  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  vitem,  dives  et  aureis  10 

Mercator  exsiccet  cuIuUis 
'  Vina  Syra  reparata  merce, 

1.  dedicatvm]     This  word  is  apptied  to  mant'  and  <  dedit'    It  is  only  neoessary  to 

the  god  as  weU  as  his  temple.     8o  Cic.  de  mention  this  becanse  of  the  panctoation  of 

N.  D.  ii.  33,  says,  **  at  Fides  nt  Mens  qaas  Bentley  and  other  editors,  who  put  a  comma 

in  CapitoUo  dedicatas  vidimos  proxime  aM.  after  '  Mce*  and  another  after  '  Fortuna.' 

Aemilio  Scauro."    Ov.  Fast.  vi.  63?  :—    .  Bentley  prefers  '  Calenam '  to '  Calena.'  But, 

^,^  .-       ^  ..,,..  though  the  omission  of  the  mark  which 

"  Te  qaoqae  magmfica,  Concordia,  dedicat  ^^^  represents  the  final  *  m '  is  so  com- 

..%  mon  that  it  proves  nothing  in  exceptional 

-'^^  cases,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 

6.  Calabriae]  C.  ii.  6.  10 ;  Epod.  i.  27,  n.  copyists  of  all  existing  and  known  MSS. 

9.  Premani]     Virgil  oses  this  word  in  m»de  the  omission  in  this  mstonce.    But 

the  same  sense  (Georg.  i.  167) :   "  et  ruris  ?one  r«id  •  Calenam.      •  Falce,   nioreover, 

opad  Falce  premes  umbras/'    and  Ovid  w  much  less   tersewith  the  epithet  than 

(Met  xiv.  628) : without ;   and,   notwithstanding   Bentley'8 

.     *  j    ,       , ,  distinction  between  fixtures  and  moveable 

_     adunca  deitera  fidce  instruments,  the  expression  *  Calena  falce,' 

Qaa  modo  luxunem  premit  et  spatiantia  .^  ^  appropriate  as  •  praelo  Caleno,'  above 

nJ^^i^ru^t  "  (20- »)» or  *  Laestrygonia  amphora,' '  Sabina 

Brachia  compesat.  ^.^^^/  ,  q^^  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

*  Yitem'  is  govemed,  dw6  koivov,  by  <  pre-    that  makes  or  the  veesel  which  contains  the 


^ 
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Dis  carus  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 

Impune.     Me  pascunt  olivae,  16 

Me  cichorea  levesque  malvae. 
Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones  et  precor  integra 
Cum  mente,  nec  turpem  senectam 

Degere  nec  cithara  carentem.  20 

wine  18  applied  the  name  of  the  wine  itself,  as  in  iLvrayopdUaBai,    (See  C.  i.  37*  24, 

by  a  common  enaliage.  n.)    *  Mercator'  waa  a  deider  in  wares,  who 

12.  Vina  Byra  reparata  fneree,]    Wine  generally  sailed  or  travelied  with  his  gooda 

taken  in  exchangc  for  Syrian  goods,  which  into  foreign  parts  to  dispose  of  them.    The 

includes  all  the  costiy  merchandize  of  the  *  mercatores  *  were  an  enterpming  class, 

East ;   elsewhere  called    *  Tyiiae  meroes.'  and  penetrated  into  barbarons  and  distant 

The  seaportB  of^Syria  were  entrepdts  for  coontiies  and  dangerous  seas  in  pnrBiiitof 

goods  from  and  for  the  East,  and  were  fre-  money.    The  mention  of  the  AUantic  is  a 

quented  by  a  yast  number  of  ships  from  all  little  out  of  place  immediately  after  '  Syra 

parts.— Though  Horaoe  uses  many  words  meroe ' — ^but  as  usual  Horace  writes  gene- 

oompounded  with  *  re,*  without  any  peroep-  rally,  and  does  not  aim  at  strict  accuracy. 

tible  difference  of  meaning  from  the  simple  *  Aequor    Atlanticum '     Buited    his    yerse. 

words,  as  *  retractare/   '  resecare/  *  resol-  The  travelling  merchants  are  oflten  refened 

▼ere/    *  revincere/    *  renare,*    *  remittere/  to  by  Horace.  See  C.  i.  1.  16 ;  iii.  24.  40. 

there  is  the  force  of  bartering  in  this  word,  8.  i.  1.  6»  4.  29.    Epp.  i.  1 .  45, 16.  71* 


CARMEN  XXXII. 

This  ode  has  caused  the  commentators  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Whether  it  waa  meant 
to  be  an  introduction  to  some  poem  Horace  wrote  or  intended  to  write  on  one  of  the 
events  of  the  day,  or  what  sort  of  song  he  was  asked  for  and  by  whom,  are  all  questions 
that  have  been  freely  discussed.  The  question  tums  ip  the  first  instance  on  the  word 
with  which  the  ode  begins.  The  Scholiasts  read  *  Posdmur/  on  whidi  Acron^s  com« 
ment  is  *  posoebatur  dicta  sua  edere ;'  Porphyiion's  *  Ezigitur  a  nobis  ut  canamus.'  But 
a  large  number  of  MSS.  have  *  Poscimus,'  which  Bentley  adopts  after  Lambinus  and  aU 
the  older  editions.  (Cruquius,  however,  foliowing  his  Blandinian  MS.,  reads  *  Posdmur.') 
With  that  reading  the  ode  becomes  a  mere  invocation  of  the  Muse,  which  would  suit  any 
poem  or  any  subject.  With  *  Posdmur/  which  I  have  followed  most  of  the  modem 
editors  in  adopting,  there  is  still  no  due  whatever  to  the  occasion  of  the  ode,  and  the 
Scholiasts'  remarks  do  not  help  ub.  I  see  no  grounds  for  Dillenbr.^s  supposition  that  on 
some  important  occasion  Horace  was  asked  to  wiite  a  poem,  and  wrote  this  riiort  ode  to 
deprecate  such  a  demand,  and  to'show  that  his  muse  was  not  snited  to  such  themes. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  of  that  sort.  I  have  no  doubt '  posdnyir  *  is  the  true  reading,  and 
it  may  mean  merely  that  the  poetic  '  afflatus '  was  on  him.  The  abruptness  of  the  opening 
favours  that  notion.    See  note  on  v.  2. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  am  asked  to  dng.    If  I  have  ever  oomposed  a  aong  that  Bhall  not  dioi  with  thee  my 
lyre,  come  hdp  me  to  a  Latin  song^thou  whom  Alcaeus  did  first  touch,  who  in  the 
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field  or  on  the  deep  still  fimg  of  liber,  the  Miuee,  Veniis  and  her  son,  and  Ljous  with 
daik  eyes  and  bair.  Thoa  glarj  of  Phoebns,  weloome  at  the  teblee  of  the  gods,  thou 
oonaoler  of  my  toils,  hdp  me  wbenerer  I  shaQ  inToke  thee. 

PosciMUE.     Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum  quod  et  hunc  in  amium 
Vivat  et  plures,  age  dic  Latinum, 

Barbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi,  5 

Qui  ferox  bello  tamen  inter  arma» 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 

Litore  navim, 
Liberum  et  Musas  Veneremque  et  iHi 
Semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat  lo 

£t  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 

Grine  decorum. 
O  decus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  o  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cumque  salve  15 

Bite  vocanti. 


1.  PotcimvrJ]  See  Introdnction.  'Um- 
brm'  Bentley  dienges  into  'antro.'  He 
does  not  qnarrel  wiUi  *  nmbra,'  bnt  finding 
'anlro'  in  one  M8.  he  embraoes  ii  with 
both  his  arms :  "  Non  possumns  non  am- 
babns  nfaiis  eam  amplecti.''  Cunningham, 
his  fbe,  is  here  his  only  follower  I  believe, 
thongh  he  (Bentley)  proves  satisiactorily  by 
twentj  qnotations  that  poets  do  sometimes 
compose  theur  verses  in  caves. 

2.  Quod  ei  kune  tn  annum]  It  has  been 
dispnted  wbether  these  words  belong  to 

*  huimns'  or  to  '  cannen.'  I  take  them  to 
belong  to  the  former.  Horace  seems  to 
mean  that  he  feels  impelled  to  higher 
strsins  than  he  had  yet  practised,  and  he 
calls  on  his  lyre  to  help  him  wheneyer 
he  shonld  approach  them.   From  the  words 

*  Latinnm  carmen/  Gesner  snpposestbeode 
to  htt?e  been  written  for  the  *  Feriae  La- 
tinae.'  '  Barbitos'  is  nsed  as  a  feminine 
nonn  by  the  early  Greek  writers.  On  the 
battles,  and  voyages,  and  mishaps  of  Alcaens 
Smith's  Dict.  Biog.  may  be  oonsnlted. 
(See  also  C.  ii.  13.  26.  sqq.)    The  name  of 


Lycns  appears  in  a  fragment  of  Alcaens  still 
eztsnt  (57  Bergk),  being  qnoted  by  the  Scho- 
liast  on  Pind.  OL  z.  16:  oint  iyi»  Avkov 
ip  Motvaic  AXiy^,  Cioeso  (de  Nat.  Deor. 
i.  21)  says,  **  Naevns  in  articnlo  pneri  de- 
lectat  Alcaenm.  At  est  oorporis  macula 
naoTns :  illi  tamen  Inmen  videbatnr/'  where 
'  in  articalo  pneri  *  has  been  snpposed  to  be 
a  coimption  of '  in  Lyco  pnero/ 

6.  modulate']     See  C.  i.  1.  24,  n. 

10.  haerentem']  This  Terb  *  haerere'  is 
taken  by  Horaoe  with  a  dative  as  here,  and 
S.  i.  10.  49;  or  with  an  abbtive  with  <  in,' 
as  S.  L  3.  32 ;  or  withont  *  in,'  as  C.  i.  2. 
9.   S.ii.  3.  206. 

16.  Cumque]  As  '  qnandoqne'  is  pnt  fbr 
'  qaandocnmqne'  (see  Indez) ;  '  cnmqne'  is 
pnt  for  '  cnrocnmqne'  or  *  qunmqunmqne,' 
whieh  oocnrs  tn  Lncret.  iL  113 :— 

"  Contemplator  enim,  qnom  solts  Inmina 
qnnmqne 
Insertim  fundnnt  radios  per  opaca  domo- 
mm:" 

'  Cnmqne'  belongs  to  '  Yocanti.' 
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The  extant  elegies  properly  attributed  to  TibiiUaB  mention  only  two  mistreBses  of  his, 
under  the  names  of  Delia  and  Nemesis,  and  these  are  the  only  two  that  OWd  mentions  in 
the  beantifal  elegy  he  wrote  on  that  poefs  death  (Amor.  iii.  9.  31,  55,  sqq.).  Of  the 
person  he  calls  Delia  he  was  enamonred  dnring  the  earlier  part  of  his  life;  of  Nemesis 
during  his  later  years.  (He  died  between  thirty  and  forty,  aboutthe  same  time  as  Virgii.) 
Much  has  been  written  to  prove  that  the  Glyoera  of  this  ode  stands  for  Delia  (see  parti- 
cularly  Spohn  de  A.  TibuUi  vita  et  carm.  p.  50.  96,  who  believes  that  Delia,  Nemesis, 
Glycera,  Neaera— a  name  occurring  only  in  the  third  book,  which  Tibullus  it  is  pretty 
certain  did  not  write,  were  all  the  same  woman).  Others  have  identified  Glycera  with 
Nemesis,  on  acoount  of  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  syllables  being  the  same,  and  the 
epithets  Tibullus  applies  to  her,  *  ayara,'  '  rapaz,'  *  saeva,'  '  dura,''  which  coirespond  to 
Horaoe's  *  immitis.'  Dissen  is  certain  that  Glycera  is  neither  Delia  nor  Nemesis,  but 
another  mistress  otherwise  unknown.  Orelli  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  adds  that  those 
who  thus  attempt  to  settle  to  a  nicety  the  loves  of  Roman  gentlemen,  and  pretend  to 
know  more  abont  them  than  they  have  told  us,  only  create  a  smile  among  those  whohave 
lived  long  in  Franoe  or  Italy, — implying  that  liis  countrymen  were  bad  judges  of  the 
amusements  of  their  more  gaUant  neighbours.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  TibuUus  wrote 
fhe  pitiiul  elegies  Horace  speaks  of.  iSlycera  is  one  pf  Horace^s  fitvourite  names,  and 
cannot  be  taken  for  a  real  name  here  or  elsewhere.  It  occurs  in  Plautus  (MiL  Glor.  iL 
5.  26) ;  and  Martial  (xiv.  187).  Whether  the  person  had  any  more  reaUty  than  the  name 
or  the  verses  is  I  think  doubtfiil.  That  TibuUua  wrote  elegies,  that  he  was  not  rarely 
crossed  in  love,  and  that  he  was  on  some  oocasion  in  a  desponding  humour,  are  (acts 
suffident  to  form  a  probable  foundation  for  this  good-tempered  little  poem.  Whoever 
goes  further  than  this  wiU  find  he  is  out  of  his  depth. 

Horaoe  was  much  attached  to  TibuUus,  who  was  a  favourite  with  his  oontemporaries. 
To  him  was  addressed  the  fourth  epistle  of  the  first  book. 

ARGUMENT. 

Come,  Albius,  do  not  be  drawUng  pitiful  poetry  upon  Glycera,  because  she  prefers  a 
younger  man  to  you.  Pretty  Lycoris  loves  Cyrus,  Cyrus  incUnes  to  Pholoe,  who 
admires  the  vulgar  sinner  as  the  she-goat  loves  the  wolf.  Such  are  Love^s  diversions, 
bringlng  opposites  under  the  yoke  together.  So  it  happened  to  me — a  tender  heart 
was  attached  to  me,  whUe  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the  fetters  of  Myrtale,  more 
cruel  than  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

Albi,  ne  doleas  plns  nimio  memor 
Immitis  Glycerae,  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos  cur  tibi  junior 

Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 
Insignem  tenui  fironte  Lycorida  6 

3.  cttr]    '  Cur,'  or '  quur,'  is  formed  firom  considered  a  beauty,  and  the  women  braided 

'  qui'  (Keys'  Gr.  316),  and  has  the  foroe  of  their  hair  aooordingly,  as  is  seen  in  some 

*  quod '  here,  as  in  £!pp.  i.  8.  10,  and  in  statues,  among  others  in  the  so-caUed  Isis 

Cicero  (Att  iii.  13) :   *'  quod  me  accusas  of  the  Townley  Gallery.    The  same  appears 

cur  hunc  meum  casum  tam  graviter  feram  to  have  been  considered  an  attraction  in 

debes  ignoscere."  men.   Epp.  i.  7.  26 :  "  reddes  —  nigros  an- 

5.  tenui  fronte]     A  low  forehead  was  gusta  fronte  capillos."    InteUectual  beauty 
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Gyri  torret  amor,  Cyrus  in  asperam 
Declinat  Pholoen ;  sed  prius  Apulis 

Jungentur  capreae  lupis 
Quam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  10 

Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga  aenea 

Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 
Ipsum  me,  melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Orata  detinuit  compede  Myrtale 
Libertina,  fretis  acrior  Hadriae  15 

Curvantis  Calabros  sinus. 

88  we  Tiew  it  in  men  Ib  better  described  by  8.  Jungtniur  eapreae  lupis]     This  is  a 

Pfiny,  Epiat.  iii.  6.  2:  **nn  et  cedentes  oommon  hyperbole.    Ep.  xvi.  80:   ''No- 

eapiUi ;  lata  firons."  Taque    monstra   jnnxerit    libidine    Miros 

7.  Cynu  m  atperam  Declinat  Pholoen]  amor,"  &c.    Arist.  Pax,   1076 :   irpiv  Ktv 

Heyne,  on  Tibull.  i.  8,  has  been  at  pains  to  Xvkoq  olv  v/if  vaioi. 

show  that  Horace'8  Pholoe  and  the  heroine  14.  compede']    This  word  is  nsed  twioe 

of  that  elegy  are  identical ;  and  Broukhn-  again  by  Horace  in  the  singular  number : 

sias  identifies  Cyms  with  her  lover  Mara-  **  grata  compede  Tinctum"  (C.  iv.  11.  24^ ; 

thus.    Any  one  who  reads  Horace's  words  "  nivali  oompede  TinctuB"  (Epp.  i.  3.  3)  ; 

with  his  eyes  open  will  see  that  he   is  and  once  by  TibuUus :  *'  Spes  etiam  valida 

making  names  ibr  a  case  of  common  occur-  solatur  compede  vinctum  "  (ii.  6.  25).  These 

rence ;  and  whoerer  cares  to  read  Tibullus'  are  the  only  instanoes  till  after  the  Augus- 

elegy,  which  is  the  least  pure  of  his  poems,  tan  age.    Bentley  has  quoted  several  in- 

wiU  see  that  he  is  not  pleading  for  a  Cyrufl  scriptions  to  show  that  Myrtale  waa  a  oom- 

fliich  88  Horace  describee.  See  C.  ii.  6.  mon  name  among  freedwomen. 
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If  Horace  had  any  serious  meaning  in  this  ode,  as  I  think  he  had,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
be  wrote  it  under  some  impulse  of  consdenoe,  which  told  him  that  he  had  been  too  care- 
less  of  that  sovereign  power  which  govems  aU  things.  The  language,  though  impulaiye, 
appears  genuine ;  and  whether  it  was  through  the  phenomenon  here  mentioned  or  any 
otber  canse  that  his  mind  was  impressed,  he  seems  to  exprees  more  than  merely  poetical 
feeUng;  and  the  power  acknowledged  is  not  that  conventional  Fortune  of  the  next  ode, 
but  the  Supreme  Being  who  dedares  his  existence  by  the  ▼oioe  of  consdence,  through 
Budden  impressions  and  startling  signs,  such  as  under  some  fbrm  or  other  we  may  beliere 
Horaoe  was  stnick  with. 

I  beheve  Baxter  was  the  first  from  the  word  *  apicem  '  (v.  14)  to  suppose  an  aUusion 
to  the  Parthians  and  the  transfer  of  the  power  from  Phraates  to  TUdates,  or  back  from 
Tiridates  to  Phraates.  This  opinion  is  generaUy  adopted  now,  and  Buttmann  has  given 
it  his  sanction.  He  says  *'  apes  is  the  peculiar  name  for  the  head^ress  of  the  Persian 
kings ;  and,  jnst  about  the  time  when  by  the  most  probable  cslcnlation  the  odes  of  this 
book  must  have  been  written,  a  revolution  took  pUu»  in  the  Parthian  empire,  the  most 
powerful  state  in  the  world  next  to  Rome,  whereby  Tiridates  was  dethroned  and  driven 
out  of  the  country,  and  Phraates  was  re.estab]i8hed  in  his  stead."  More  weight  I  think 
is  given  to  these  words  than  they  deserve.    ChronologicaUy  conaidered  they  mnst  be 
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aUowed  to  be  Yerj  loose.  The  translator  of  Biittoiaim'8  artiole  in  the  Gambridge  Fhilo- 
logical  Museum  (May,  1832)  deatroys  his  theory  oompletely  by  sayisg,  **  there  can  be 
little  doubt  too  that  Horace  was  alto  thinking  of  the  omen  of  Ludus  Tarquinius :  the 
image  and  the  ezpressions 

■  ■   *  hinc  apioem  rapax 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto 
SustuUt*— 

dearly  allude  to  the  eagle  that  carried  up  his  bonnet  *  cnm  magno  dangore/  aa  Livy  tells 
the  story ;  and,  though  Liyy  calla  the  bonnet  a  *  pileus/  Cioero  (de  Legg.  i.  1)  uses  the 
▼ery  word  'apez.'"  It  is  not  probable  that  Hoiuoe  meant  to  allude  to  both  these 
historical  &cts  together,  but  more  iikdy  that  he  intended  ndther  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
and  that  die  '  diiogia '  supposed  has  been  to«  hastily  taken  up  firom  BaKter,  who  finds  these 
double  meanings  at  eTcry  tum. 

ARGUMENT. 

Careless  of  HeaYen  I  have  been  wandering  in  the  darimeas  of  an  inaane  oeed ;  I  now 
retraoe  my  steps,  awakened  by  the  sign  of  Jore^s  chariot  dashing  tlurougfa  an  undouded 
sky,  that  chariot  with  which  he  shakes  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  hell,  and  the  ends  of 
the  world.  God  is  strong  to  bring  down  the  mighty  and  ezalt  the  low,  to  take  the 
crown  from  one  and  phioe  it  on  the  head  of  another« 

Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 

Oonsultus  erro,  nune  retrorsum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 
Oogor  relictos :  namque  Diespiter,  5 

Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum, 

2.  9apientiae]  'Sapientia'  is  used  for  5.  relictoB:']  N.  Hdnsius  (on  Ovid,  Met. 
philosophy.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  are  viii.  173)  conjectured  'relectos/  and  Bentiey 
80  called  Kar  iKoxn^  by  Lucretius : —  has  adopted  that  word,  solemnly  affirming 
"  Deus  ille  fuit,  Deus,  indute  Memmi,  *|»*  ^e  thought  of  it  before  he  knew  Hein- 

Qui  prinoeps  vitae  rationem  invenit  eam  ^^  ^^  ^oi^^  ><> '  "  equidem,  quod  sancte 

quae  asseverare  possnm,"  &c.     Gesner  says  tt  ia 

Nunc  appellatnr  sapientia  "  (v.  8,  aqq.).  ^  neoeseary  correction.    No  other  editors 

This  creed  Horace  professed,  writing  in  his  i?*^®  ^ff**  of  that  opinion,  and  the  MSS. 

twenty-eighth  year,  to  hold.  ^**^®  fH  *  ^^**^»»     ^  **»«  ^^  "  » 

"  Deos  didid  securum  age»  aevum  ^^  byEutyches  the  giammarian  (ap 

v^  ^ :  j  «.:^  A.  •  X     ^  "e*^  «»»«"*  Bent.).    The  reader  will  judge  how  much 

(Sat.  i.  6.  101.)     But  it  is  not  neccssary  to  reading.     "  Iterare  relicia  morui,  vettigia, 

take  him  at  his  word.     On   '  consultus,'  viaa,  spatia,  recte  quidem  dizeris,  cursua 

whidi    is  used  ^  like  *  jurisconsultus,'^  see  autem  cum  non  ipsa  via  sit  sed  per  viam 

Foroell.     Lambinus  has  oollected  from  the  decursio,  non  dixeris  curetu  relictoe  sed 

GreekpoetsmanyezpressionslikeMnsanien-  intemnaoi;  non   detertoe,  sed   detito».*' 

tis  sapientiae,'  and  has  added  one  or  two  Most  persons  who  can  admit  tiie  propriety 

from  Cicero,  which  Ordli  has  copied,  and  of  *  yias  relictas  *  will  not  quarrel  with 

has  added  dffo^oQ,  Iv  o^tTUQ  dvofidtrut,  ffopia  *  cursus  reUctos.'    *  Iterare  cursus  relictos ' 

from  Oregory  of  Nazianzus,  who  has  imi-  fiignifies  to  retum  to  the  paths  he  had  left ; 

tated  Horaoe  perhapa  nnoonadoudy.  *  iterare '  being  equivalent  to  *  repetere.' 
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Quo  bruta  tellns  et  yaga  flumina, 
Quo  Styx  et  mvisi  horrida  Taenari 
Sedes  Atlanteusque  finis 

Concutitur.     Valet  itna  summis 


10 


JDtcfpt7«rJ  AqIub  GeHhu  (Noet  Att  ▼. 
12)  says  that  this  Dame  was  given  to  Jore 
as  '  diei  et  lads  pater/  and  Macrobiiis  pro- 
bably  only  foUows  GeUiof  in  giving  tbe 
same  deriTation.  *  Diee '  is  an  old  form  of 
the  genitiye  (Key^s  Gr.  $  146).  Bat  pro- 
bably  the  two  first  syUableB  are  only  a 
different  form  of  *  Jnp-'  in  '  Joppiter/  and 
from  the  8ame  root  as  Zi  t'c. 

7>  perpurum  ionaniet']  The  phenomenon 
of  thnnder  heard  in  a  clear  aky  is  freqnently 
allnded  to  by  the  andenti,  and  was  held 
especiaUy  ominoos.  The  choms  in  Oed. 
Col.  (▼.  1456)  suddenly  ezdaim  iKrvniv 
al9i|p»  w  ZcD,  which  Oedipus  takes  np  im- 
mediately  as  a  sign  of  his  approaching  end. 
See  Virg.  Georg.  i.  487.  Aen.  TiL  141,  &c. 
Hom.  Odyss.  zx.  112,  Bqq:— 

Zctf  Trdtfp 

4    fuydK'    ifip^vrri^ac    &v'    ohpavov 

dtrripoitn-oQ 
oifH  iroOi  vi^c  ^^f^^*  ripac  vv  rtif  r6dt 

^ivftQ, 

Lambinns  has  ooUected  many  more  in- 
stances.  Lncretins  denies  the  possibility 
of  snch  anomalous  thunder  (tL  247) : 

**  nam  caelo  nnUa  sereno 

Nec   leriter   denais   mittnntur   nubibua 
unquam.'' 

And  again  (v.  400)  : 

**  Deniqne  quar  nunquam  oaelo  jadt  nndi- 

quepuro 
Juppiter  in  terras  fulmen  sonitnsque  pro- 

fimdit?" 

Nearly  aU  the  old  editions  put  a  stop  after 
'  dividens'  and  join  '  plemmque '  with  what 
foUows,  which  makes  nonsense.  The  Scho- 
liasts  did  not  read  the  passage  so,  ner  Lan- 
dinus ;  otherwise  I  have  met  with  none  tiU 
Talbot  who  have  not  thus  spoilt  the  passage. 
Bentley  has  a  very  long  note  to  prove  wtiat 
requires  no  evidence  but  that  of  oommon 
sense,  and  to  claim  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery.  It  is  singular  that  he  had  not  seen 
it  in  the  edition  of  Baxter  to  whom  he 
Bometimes  refers  with  respect,  and  who 
complains  in  a  later  edition  of  the  '  great 
and  ingenuous  man's '  injustice  to  his  coun- 
tryman.  But  Talbot  had  preceded  them 
both,  and  got  no  credit  from  either ;  so  had 
Creedi  (note  on  Lucret.  ▼!.  96), 

\l.  Atiantemqnejini^^i  Apparently  ind- 


tated  from  Eurip.  (Hipp.  3),  rtpfidvw  r' 
'Ar\avrtK&v, 

12.  Vaieiima nHmmii']  It  is  impossible 
not  to  oompare  this  with  ▼arions  fiuniliar 
passages  of  the  sacred  Scriptares ;  as,  "  He 
hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat 
and  ezalted  them  of  low  degree  "  (Luke  i. 
52).  "  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the 
east  nor  from  the  west  nor  from  the  south« 
But  God  is  the  Judge;  he  putteth  down 
one  and  setteth  up  another  "  (Psalm  Izzv. 
6,  7)'  '^'he  sentiment  howeyer  is  oommon. 
Tadtus  seems  to  haye  had  Horace^s  words 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  pubUc 
ftineral  given  to  Flavius  Sabinus  and  the 
overthrow  of  ViteUius,  that  they  were 
«<  magna  docnmenta  instabilis  fortunae  sum- 
maque  et  ima  misoentis"  (Hist.  iv.  47)« 
Seneca  has  the  same  words  in  his  Thyestes 
(598) :  "  Ima  permutat  levis  hora  snmmis  *" 
Ausonins  in  hb  143rd  epigram  says  of  For- 
tune,  *'  £t  summa  in  imum  vertit  et  versa 
erigit."  Horaoe's  words  were  no  doubt 
famiUar  to  these  writers.  Bentley  would 
read  *  insigne '  for  *  insignem  '  to  keep  the 
opposition  uniform.  Canningham  with 
more  consistency  would  have  ^insignia,' 
oomparing  Virg.  Aen.  vL  98  : 

"  Bia  patriae  oeddere  manus.    Quin  proti- 
nus  omnia 
P»l^;erent  ocnUs," 

and  other  plaoes  of  the  same  Idnd.  But 
we  may  be  oontented  with  '  insignem '  (the 
reading  of  aU  the  MSS.),  which  has  more 
poetry  in  it  than  tbe  neuter,  and  is  more 
ezpressive  of  that  which  is  meant,  the  vids- 
situdes  of  human  life.  Bentley  supposes 
Horace  to  have  had  in  mind  Hesiod's  Works 
and  Days  (5,  sqq.),  'Pea  uiv  yAp  ppiati 
^ta  8k  fiptaovra  ^aXiirrfi,  Pc7a  d'  apiZfl- 
\ov  fAivvOn  Kai  dSriXov  dsKe»t  'PfZa  $i  r 
tOvvH  OKokthv  Kol  dyiivopa  Kap^tt  Zi^Q 
vi/iSptftir/itf  and  answers  his  own  objection 
to  'insignem'  by  saying  that  dpi^riXov  is 
masculine. 

On  the  aUusions  in  the  last  stanza  see 
Introduction.  The  language  curresponds  to 
the  opening  stanza  of  the  nezt  ode.  *  Apez' 
dgniiies  properly  the  tuft  (composed  of 
wool  wrapped  round  a  stick)  or  the  top  of 
the  Flamen's  cap.  It  appears  to  stand  for 
any  covering  of  the  head,  for,  as  before  ob- 
eerved,  Cioero  uses  it  to  ezpress  Livy'8 
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Mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  deus 
Obscura  promens  ;  hinc  apicem  rapax 

Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto  15 

Sustulit,  hic  posuisse  gaudet. 

'  pilens/  "  Ab  aquila  Tarquinio  apioem  21.  20).  '  Valere'  with  an  infinitive  is  not 
impositum  putant  (de  Legg.  i.  1);  and  used  by  proee-wiiten  till  after  the  AogUBtan 
Horaoe  appUes  it  to  tne  royal  crown  (C.  iii.    age. 


CARMEN   XXXV. 

A.u.c.  728. 

'When  Augustufl  was  meditating  an  expedition  against  tbe  Britons  and  another  fbr  the 
East,  Horaoe  oommended  him  to  the  care  of  Fortune  the  preserrer,  as  Pindar  oommitted 
the  sons  of  Himera : 

Ahffofiai,  irac  Zffvic  *E\iv9ipiov, 

*I/ilpav  iiipvoOivt  in^iifoXii,  Swreipa  T^x^* 

rly  yAp  iv  ir6vTiff  Kvptpvuvrcu  9oal 

vaiCt  iv  xh^V  ^^  Xac^iipoi  irdXcfio» 

Kayopai  j3oi/Xa^6poi.  (Olymp.  ziL) 
Which  passage  probably  Horaoe  had  in  mind.  The  last  ezpedition  against  Britain  oon- 
templated  by  Augnstus  was  a.u.c.  728  (Dion  Cass.  53.  25),  which  was  interrupted  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  Salassians,  an  Alpine  people,  iQ  r^v  Bptrawlav  iirct^i)  pi^  ^9iXtiffav 
o/xoXoy^tfai  ffTparivatiovra  Kari<rxov  ol  SaXaacriot.  At  tbe  same  time  he  was  preparing 
the  foroe  that  was  to  oonquer  Arabia  (see  C.  29  of  this  book).  To  this  year  therefore 
the  composition  of  this  ode  may  be  assigned. 

The  oldest  temples  of  the  goddess  Fortnne  were  at  RomOi  where  we  leam  firom 
Plotarch  (on  the  Fortune  of  the  Romans,  c.  z.).  rd  r^c  TvxflQ  Upd  «-^^iroXXa  gal  «raXacd 
Kai  \afivpd  ri/xatc  xdcaiQ  wq  iiroQ  tlvttv  ividpvrai  Kai  KaraftiiAUcrai  roiQ  Iwi^avcffra- 
rocf  fiiptn  Kai  rSieoiQ  rtjc  v&XtuQ,  The  oldest  of  her  temples  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna 
Virilis  by  Ancus  Martius  (Plutarch  says).  There  was  another  to  Fortuna  Muliebris, 
founded  in  oommemoration  of  the  victory  of  Coriolanus'  mother  over  her  son ;  and 
Seryius  TuUius  founded  two  on  the  Capitoline  hill  to  Fortuna  Primigenia  and  Fortuna 
Obsequens :  on  the  Palatine  hiU  there  were  two  to  Fortuna  Privata  and  Fortuna  Viscosa. 
There  was  also  a  Fortuna  Virginalis  and  a  Fortuna  Bone  Spei,  a  Fortuna  Mascula, 
dfXXai  Tt  fivpiai  T^x*7C  rifiat  icat  iviKXtftrtiQ  Hv  raQ  irXfltrrac  Zcpovcoc  ffar£ori}OfVy 
tldutQ  Srt  ftiydkfi  ^oki^,  fiaWov  dk  hXov,  19  Tvxv  wapd  vdvra  i<rri  rd  rwv  dv9piinruv 
irpdyfiara,  But  the  worship  of  this  goddess  was  most  solemnly  maintsinedy  when 
Horaoe  wrote,  at  Praeneste  and  at  Antiumi  where  she  had  an  oracle.  The  Roman  oonoep- 
tion  of  this  dirinity  was  probably  different  firom  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  thougbt  of  her 
chiefly  as  a  capridous  goddess  and  blind.  But  that  such  was  not  the  only  idea  of  her 
eyen  among  the  Greeks  is  plaln  firom  Pindar's  ode  above  quoted.  Pindar  in  other  poemB 
now  loet  deacribed  her  as  ^cpt  iroXtc»  the  supporter  of  states ;  also  as  one  of  the  Mocpaf, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  them ;  but  elsewhere  as  dircvO^c»  unoertain,  unknown ;  in 
which  character  casual  altars  were  erected  to  her  by  the  Greeks  as  dyviiKtroQ  9i6q, 
See  St.  PauKs  address  to  the  Athenians  in  Acts  zvii.  23;  also  Pausanias,  iy.  30; 
vii.  26 ;  and  Plutarch's  Treatise  above  mentioned,  caps.  4  and  10.  From  Plutarch'8 
aooount  she  would  appear  to  be  the  one  divinity  held  firom  the  earliest  times  in  repute 
by  the  Romant.      How  fisr  Horaoe  may  haye  drawn  the  attributoa  and  attendanti 
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he  here  asaigiis  to  Fortane  fiom  generallj  reoenred  notlonB,  or  whether  the  images  are 
portly  his  own,  we  cannot  determine.  She  was  represented  on  Roman  ooins  with  a  double 
ahip^s  mdder  in  one  hand  and  a  comucopiae  in  the  other,  which  may  (iumish  a  dne  to 
the  alladona  in  the  second  stanza.  There  are  paasages  which  may  have  been  drawn  from 
paintings  in  the  temple  at  Antinm.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  Bnt  there  is  no  ode  more 
jnstly  oelebrated  for  the  oombination  of  Tarioiu  images,  and  for  its  condensed  poetry 

ARGUMENT. 

Qoeen  of  Antinm,  all-powerM  to  ezalt  or  to  debase,  the  poor  tenant  caltiTator  worships 
thee  and  the  mariner  on  the  deep.  Thou  art  feared  by  the  savage  Dacian  and  nomad 
Scythian,  by  all  dties  and  nations,  yea  by  proud  Latium  herself,  by  royal  mothers 
trembling  for  their  sons,  and  kings  fearing  for  their  crowns.  Neoessity  with  her  stem 
emblems  goes  before  thee.  Hope  and  Fidelity  go  with  thee  when  thou  leavest  the 
house  of  prosperity,  while  folse  friends  tall  away. 

Fteserye  Caesar  as  he  goeth  to  oonquer  Britain ;  presenre  the  fresh  leries  destined  for  the 
East.  It  repenteth  us  of  our  dvil  strife  and  impious  crimes.  Let  the  sword  be  recast 
and  whetted  for  the  Scythian  and  the  Arab. 

0  DiYA,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus  yel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos, 
Te  pauper  ambit  sollieita  preee  5 

Buris  eolonus,  te  dominam  aequoris 
Quicunque  Bithyna  lacessit 
Garpathium  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythae 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Latium  ferox  10 

Begumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  frequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma  15 

Concitet  imperiumque  frangat. 

2.  ProBBefuf]   There  is  no  other  instance  alladed  to.  It  explains '  campestres  Scythae' 

of  *  praesens '  with  an  infinitive.     Forcell.  (C.  iii.  24.  9),  and  corresponds  to  (Aesch. 

giTos  sereral  ezamples  of  '  praesens '  with  P.  V.  709)  £jrvOac  ^  d^iUi  voftaca^  ot 

the  signification  of  '  potens.'     In  its  i^pU-  wXf icrdc    VTiyae    Tltddpaioi   valovc'   iw' 

cation  to  the  gods  it  expresses  their  pre-  tifKificXoiQ  6x01^» 

senoe  as  shown  by  their  power.     In  three  11.  Reffumquematresbarbarorum]  Orelli 

other  piaces  Horace  applies  it  to  them  (see  quotes  the  description  in  the  6th  chapter  of 

Index)  ;  and  Cicero  (Tusc.  Bisp.  i.  12.  28)  Judges,  yer.  28:   '*  Tbe  mother  of  Sisera 

says  of  Hercules,  "  apud  Graecos  indeque  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through 

prolapsus  ad  nos  et  usque  ad   Oceanum  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 

tantus  et  tam  praesens  habetur  deus."  coming  ?    why   tarry    the    whecls    of   his 

6.  eolonvs,']  See  ii.  14.  12,  n.  ^hanot}"    There  are  four  objects  in  re- 

9.  profugi  Scythae]    This  is  explained  spect  of  which  Fortnne  is  here  said  to  be 

by  the  wandering  habits  of  the  Scythians,  inyoked — the  seasons,  the  winds,  war,  and 

not    by   their    method  of  fighting  above  faction.    See  Introduction. 
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Te  semper  anteit  saeva  Neeeasitas 
Olavos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Gestans  aena,  nec  severus 

Uncus  abest  liquidumque  plumbum.         20 
Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno  nec  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Veste  domos  inimica  linquis. 
At  volgus  infidum  et  meretrix  retro  25 

Perjura  cedit,  diffugiunt  cadis 
Oum  faece  siccatis  amioi 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolosi. 
Serves  iturum  Oaesarem  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos  et  juvenum  recens  30 

Examen  Eois  timendum 
Partibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 


14.  Staniem  eolumnam,']  The  flgnres 
of  Peaoe,  Security,  H&ppiness,  and  others, 
are  each  repreaented  on  old  monuments  as 
resting  on  a  colamn.  Addison  (Dial.  ii.  on 
Medals)  mentions  a  medal  of  Antoninus 
Pios  on  the  reverse  of  which  securitas 
PUBLICA  is  thus  represented. 

17>  Te  semper  anteii  saeva  Necemtatf] 
The  several  things  that  Necessity  is  here 
represented  as  holding  are  emblems  of 
tenadty  and  fixedness  of  purpose — ^the  nail, 
the  damp,  and  the  molten  leeul :  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  torture  aa  many  hare 
supposed. 

18.  '  Chivi  trabales  '  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  with  the  Romans.  Compare  Cicero 
in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  6.  21  :  *'  nt  hoc  benefidum, 
quemadmodum  didtur,  trabali  clavo  fige- 
ret."  'Cund'  were  also  nails  wedge- 
shaped,  the  diminutive  of  which  '  cuneoli ' 
Cicero  employs  in  translating  a  passage 
from  Plato'8  Timaeus  (p.  1055),  oi)  roic 
dXvroic  olc  abroi  awiixovro  StOfioXcdkXd 
Std  afitK^rfira  doparoic  wvkvoiq  yoiifoiQ 
awrrjKovrtc,  which  Cicero  renders  *  crebris 
quasi  cuneolis  injectis '  (Tim.  13).  For- 
cellini  does  not  give  this  sense  of  '  cunens/ 
but  it  oocurs  in  Cioero's  translation  from 
Aeschylns  (Tusc.  ii.  10),  where  Prometheus 
fastened  to  the  rock  says  of  Mnldber, 

"  Hos  ille  cuneos  fiibrica  crudeli  inserens 
Pemipit  artus :  qua  miser  sollertia 
Transverberatus    castrum   hoc   fttriarum 
inoolo." 

Pindar  nses  the    same   metaphor    (Pyth. 
iv.  71)»  Tte  ii  KlvivvoQ  KpartpoXs    d$d^ 


imvroQ  iiia%v  SKoiq  ;  aad  Aesdiylus  (Sup. 
944),  rHy  ^  i^^Xoirat  rop&Q  ydn^oc 
Sidffjra^  itQ  fiivttu  dpapSruQ — of  a  decree. 
On  the  nails  of  Fate  see  C.  iii.  24.  7.  The 
metaphorof  molten  lead^used  for  strengthen- 
ing  buiidings,  is  used  by  Euripides  (Androm. 
267),  Kai  ydp  cc  iripc(  a*  l^cc  rijier^c  /lo- 
\v^0Q. 

21.  The  picture  represented  in  this  and 
the  following  stanxas,  apart  from  the  alle- 
gory,  is  that  of  a  rich  man  in  adversity 
going  forth  irom  his  bome  with  hope  in  his 
breast  and  accompanied  by  a  few  fiuthful 
fiiends,  but  deserted  by  those  who  only 
cared  for  his  wealth.  In  the  person  of 
Fortnne  therefore  is  represented  the  man 
who  is  suffering  firom  her  reverses,  and  in 
that  of  Fidelity  the  Bmall  (rara)  oompany 
of  his  trae  fiiends.  Fortune  is  represented 
in  the  garments  of  mouming  (mutata 
veste),  and  Fides  in  a  white  veil  emblematic 
of  her  purity.  With  such  a  veil  on  their 
head  men  offered  saarifice  to  her,  aocording 
to  the  Schoiiasts  on  this  passage.  She  ia 
oalled  by  VirgU  (Aen.  i.  206)  *  Cana  Fides,' 
where  Servius  has  a  note  whidi  oonnecta 
the  ezpression  with  this  of  Horaoe.  But 
tiiere  it  probably  means  '  aged.'  Aooording 
to  livy  (i-  21)  Nnma  estabiished  religioiia 
rites  for  Fidesi 

22.  nee  comitem  abneffat,"]  Ovid  (A. 
A.  i.  127)  has  oopied  this  expression,  which 
is  the  same  as  if '  se '  had  been  added :  **  Si 
qua  repugnarat  nimium  coaNtemqne  ne- 
garat."  Bentley,  quite  mistaking  the  cha- 
racter  of  this  passage,  proposes  to  read 
<  vertia '  for  '  linqnia/  y.  84. 
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Eheu  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet 
Fratrumque.     Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 

Aetas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti  35 

Liquimus !  unde  manum  juventus 
Metu  deorum  continuit  ?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris !    O  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  in 

Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum !  40 


28.  Farrt  jngwn  pariier  dohti.'}  ThU 
appettrs  to  be  an  imitation  of  Pindar  (Nem. 
X.  78)t  olxiTM  rcfid  fikktv  rarutfiivtfi 
^ri'  «rovpoi  d*  Iv  trovtit  wiarel  ppor&v 
Ka/mrov  furaXafi^vnv.  Theocritiis  has 
a  rimilar  ezpression  (xii.  16),  aXXifXovc  ^ 
i^tiaav  Iffif  itvyf :  and  Plaatiu  (AnluL  it 
2.  62), 

" nbi  teoom  oonjon. 

ctns  sim, 
UM  onos  neqneam  iem  pariter,  jaceam 
ego  aainiu  in  Into ;" 

the  meCaphor  being  obrionsly  taken  from 
beasta  nneqnally  yoked. 

29.  uliimot  Orbia  Britannot]  See  In- 
troductbn.  **  Et  penitus  toto  diviaos  orbe 
Britannoa"  (Virg.  Bc.  L  67).  CatuUus 
(Epig.  xi.)  aays— 

**  Sive  in  extremos  penetrabit  Indos 

GaUicum  Rhenura  horribiles  et  nlti- 
moflque  Britannos.'' 
Bentley  objects  to  'nltimos  orbis/  and 
propoaes  *  oro '  for  '  orbis.'  He  thinks  the 
exprassion  barbarous,  but  admits  that  Viigil 
wvote  '  extremique  hominnm  Morini ' 
(Aen.  riii.  727)»  which  is  suffidently  like 
Horaoe's  phraae.  Cunningham  proposes 
<  nltimL'  Bnt  the  MSS.  do  not  yary.  They 
all  have  *  ultimoe  orbis.'  Lncan  (?iii.  641) 
has  'eztremiqae  orbis  Iberi,'  where  how- 
erer  Bentley  says  '  extremi  *  is  the  genitiye 


been  the  reading  of  the  Scholiasts,  of  whom 
Acron  says,  "  Diffingat,  oonfusum  reformes, 
nam  et  sicut  fingere  formare  didtur,  sic  et 
diffingere  est  quassatum  refbrmare.  lUtU' 
•ttm,  dyilibuB  bellis  hebetatum ;"  and  Por- 
phyrion :  "  nt  ferrum  quod  retudimus  in 
corporibus  nostromm  bello  driti  diffingaa 
(L  e.  re&brioes)  adTersns  Barbaros.''  l%is 
gives  a  very  good  meaning ;  but  *  diffingaa' 
ia  a  word  met  with  in  no  author  but  Horace, 
who  nsea  it  here  and  in  C.  iii.  29.  47: 
« neque  diffinget  infectumqne  reddet." 
MS.  aathority  on  words  oompounded  with 
'  di'  and '  de'  is  not  to  be  trusted,  as  before 
obaerred  TC.  i.  1.  13).  Some  MSS.  of  good 
character  have  '  deiingas'  and  some  '  recu- 
sum.'  Bentley  adopts  'defingas,'  saying 
thatnothing  can  be  more  alien  from  Horaoe's 
meaning  than  'diffingere/  which  is  to 
'  break  up'  or  '  unmake.'  What  sense  he 
gives  to  '  defingas '  he  does  not  say.  For 
*  retusum '  he  proposes  '  recoctum  out  of 
his  own  head,  thereby  losing  one  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  sentence,  viz.  the  blunt- 
ing  of  the  sword  on  the  bodies  of  their 
brethren,  as  Cunningham  observes  (Animad. 
y.  p.  346).  '  Recusum  incude '  is  justly 
objected  to.  The  MSS.  are  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  four  to  one  in  &vour  of  *  diffingas 
retnsum;'  and  all  the  old  editions  have 
that  reading.  Lambinus  can  make  nothing 
of  it,  and  proposed  first  *  destringas,'  and 
then  in  a  later  edition  *  defigas'  with  '  re- 


39.  diffingae  reiutum}    This  mnst  have    curam* 


CARMEN  XXXVI. 

About  A.u.c.  730. 

Who  Nnmida  was  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  That  his  gentitidan  name  was 
Plothis  is  stated  by  Comm.  Cruq.,  while  the  other  Scholiasts,  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  call 
him  Pomponiua.  But  Numida  appears  to  have  been  a  oognomen  of  the  Plotia  or  PUratia 
gens  (see  Estr^,  Prosop.  p.  480).  That  he  was  anintimate  friend  of  Horaoe's  appears  from 
this  ode.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  Lamia*s  (see  C.  26  of  this  book).  Baxter  snp- 
poaes  him  to  have  been  one  of  Pompey's  party,  and  to  have  retumed  to  Rome  frt>m  fol- 
lowing  Sextus  in  Spain  with  Augnstns'  pardon,  which  he  infers  from  the  unusual  joy 
Horace  expresses.    Buttmann  seems  to  givey  whether  dedgnedly  oar  not  I  cannot  tell. 
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Bome  support  to  this  notion  by  saying  of  BaBsns,  one  of  the  friends  introdooed  in  tliis 
ode,  that  "  if  Qaintua  Caedlius  BassoSy  whom  we  read  of  in  Cicero  and  other  wiiters  as  a 
leading  person  among  the  Pompeian  party,  had  a  son,  he  would  be  joBt  such  a  youth  aa 
we  want ''  to  fill  that  part.  It  is  generally  belieTed,  however,  that  the  person  who  forms 
the  prindpal  subject  of  this  ode  had  lately  retumed  from  the  army  in  Spain,  either 
with  Augustus  A.U.C.  730  or  a  little  while  before. 

ARGUMENT. 

Let  us  sacrifioe  to  the  g^uardian  gods  of  Numida  on  his  safe  retum  firom  Spain ;  he  is  oome 
to  embrace  liis  dear  friends,  but  none  more  heartily  than  Lamia  in  remembrance  of 
their  early  days.  Mark  the  fair  day  with  a  white  mark ;  bring  ont  the  wine  without 
stint;  cease  not  the  dance;  let  Bassus  out-drink  Damalis  the  drunken;  bring  the 
rose,  the  parsley,  the  lily,  for  our  feast  Though  all  eyes  shall  languish  for  Damalis, 
she  will  deave  only  to  Numida. 

Et  thure  et  fidibus  juvat 

Placare  et  vituli  sangiiine  debito 
Gustodes  Numidae  deos, 

Qul  nunc  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima 
Garis  multa  sodalibus,  5 

Nulli  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 
Quam  dulci  Lamiae,  memor 

Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae 
Mutataeque  simul  togae. 

Gressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota,  lo 

B,  Actae  non  alio  rej^e  puertiae]   '  Rege'  is  Horaoe'8  meaning  here,  the  expression 

the    Scholiasts   interpret    '  patrono,'    and  stands  alone.    It  occurs  no  where  else  in 

apply  it  to  Lamia,  as  if  he  had  been  the  Greek  or  Latin  authors  in  this  senae,  though 

patron   of  Numida  in    his   youth,   whicb  it  may  have  been  used  in  a  fiimiliar  way ; 

would  imply  that  he  was  a  fireedman.   Tur-  and  I  think  this  is  the  true  ezplanation. 
nebus  (Adv.  ix.  14)  who  is  followed  by       puertiae']   Other  instanoes  of  syncope  are 

Lambinus,  Stephanus,  Heinsius,  Graevius,  '  lamnae,'   *  surpuerat/   '  surpite/   '  soldo/ 

Sanadon,   Dader,  and  others,  understand  *  caldior.' 

*  non  alio  rege'  to  mean  *  under  the  same        10.  Cresaa  ne  careat  pulckra  diee  no/n,] 

schoolmaster,'  *  rege'  being  equivalent  to  The  Scholiasts  aii  affirm  that  it  was  a  cus- 

*cu8tode,'  A.   P.   161;  and  ^rectores'  in  tom  with  the  Cretans   "  dies  laetos  albis 

Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  2 :  "  Rectores  imperatoriae  calculis,     nigris    oontrarios,     numerare " 

juventutis,"  i.  e.   Seneca  and  Burrus  the  (Acron).  "  Calculis  quos  in  pharetras  mit- 

tutors   of   Nero    and    Britannicus.     This  tebant'' adds  Porphyrion,  by  way  of  giving 

opinion  is  adopted  by  Doering  and  Orelli,  probability  to  his  story  by  particularity. 

and  it  is  supported  by  v.  9       Dillenbr.  and  But  so  there  would  be  no  leaming  whether 

others  ezplain  this  passage  by  Epp.  i.  1.  59 :  a  black  or  a  white  pebble  were  intended, 

'*  pueri  ludentes  rex  eris  aiunt,"  and  mak-  since  both  were  Cretan.    The  same  objec- 

ing  '  rege'  the  lung  of  the  game.   As  in  the  tion  applies  to  *  Thressa,'  which  has  been 

scene  described  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  16)  :  proposed  as  a  substitution  for  '  Cressa,' 

"  Festis  Satumo  diebus  inter  alia  aequalium  because,  aocording  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  vii. 

Indicra,  regnum  lusu  sortientum,  evenerat  40),  the  practice  was    observed    by    the 

exsors  Neroni,'*  &c.     I  do  not  know  with  Tliracians.  That  the  custom  of  marking  fiur 

whom  this  notion  originated.      Landinus  days  with  a  white  stone  or  mark,  and  unlucky 

says  it  may  mean  king  of  the  feast,  ovfi-  ones  with  a  black,  had  passed,  if  not  into 

irocrcapxoc*     When  Sanadon  says  that  the  practice,  into  a  proverb  with  the  Romans,  is 

Greeks  and  Latins  used  to  cali  thetutors  well  known.     Hence  Persius  (ii.  1,  sqq.), 

of  children  their  kings  or  govemors,  he  is  imting  to  his  firiend  on  his  burthday  says : 

merely  deceiring  the  ignorant.     Heinsius  « ^  Macrine,   diem    nomera  meliore 

invented  the  term  iraiotavaK  after  the  ana-  lnpillo 

logy  of  xapa; vaS,  but  he  did  not  pretend  q^  g^i  kbentes  apponit  candidus  annos;" 
that  the  Greeks  used  such  a  term.    If  snch  '^'^      » 
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Neu  prompiae  modua  amphorae, 

Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum, 
Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 

Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide, 
Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,  15 

'  Neu  viyax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 
Omnes  in  Damalin  putres 

Deponent  oculos,  nec  Damalis  novo 
Divelletur  adultero 

Lascivis  hederis  ambitiosior.  20 


and  Mmrtial  (xii.  34)  writing  to  his  kinsman 
Bays  tbat  of  the  thirty-foar  yearB  of  their 
intercourse  the  greeter  namber  had  been 
happy :— 

"  Et  si  calctllus  omnis  hnc  et  illuc 
DiTersiis  bicolorque  digerator 
Vincet  candida  turba  nigriorem." 

And  CatuUus  excUdms  in  joy  at  Lesbia^s 
retum  tohim :  "  O  Lucem  candidiore  notal*'» 
(cvii.  ad  Lesbiam).  Horace  only  uses 
'  Cressa'  (the  adjedzve  of '  creta,'  chalk,  so 
called  as  coming  from  Cimolos,  a  small 
ialBnd  near  Crete),  where  Catullus  and  the 
others  use  its  eqoiTalent  '  candida.'  Grae- 
▼ius  adopted  the  notion  of  Harduin  (on  the 
abore  passage  of  Pliny),  who  takes  '  Cressa 
nota'  to  mean  the  same  as  '  nota  F^emi' 
(C.  ii.  3.  8.  S.  i.  10.  24),  *  Cretan  wine.' 
Bentley  was  not  aware  that  his  friend  had 
patronized  this  interpretation,  which  he 
satisfactorily  disposes  of  by  showing  that 
Cretan  wine  was  nothing  more  than  *  pas- 
sum/  a  sweet  liqueur  made  of  raisins. 

12.  Neu  morem  in  Salium']  *  Salium' 
is  an  adjective  like  '  Saliaris'  in  the  next 
ode.  Orelli  hesitating  between  adjectiye 
and  substantive  contradicts  himself  in  his 
notes  in  this  place  and  C.  iy.  1 .  28,  where  it 
occnrs  again.    See  note. 

13.  mulii  Damalia  mert]  Snch  is  the 
expreesion  *  Multi  Lydia  nominis'  (C.  iii. 
9.  8).  Orid  (Met.  xiv.  262)  has  nearly  the 
same  words :  "  Eurylocumque  simul,  mul- 
tique  Elpenora  Tini."  And  Cicero  (ad  Fam. 
ix.  26,  sub  fin.) :  '*  non  multi  dbi  hospitem 
aocipies ;  multi  jod."  In  Verr.  Act.  ii.  1.  6. 
c  7 :  "  Eumenidae,  nobilis  hominis  et 
honesti,  magnae  pecuniae,"  where  Mr.  Loug 
rightly  interprets  '  magnae  pecuniae '  by 
*  pecuniosus.'  It  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions  that  Damalis  was  a  name  common 
among  fi«edwomen  (Estr^,  p.  481).  Who 
Bassos  was,  we  cannot  tell  without  kno?dng 


more  of  his  friend  Numida  (see  Introduc- 
tion).  Martial  mentions  a  Baasiis,  who 
acoording  to  his  serere  insinuation  might 
Yie  with  Damalis  (vi.  69): — 

'*  Non  miror  quod  potat  aquam  tua  Baasa, 
CatuUe: 
Miror  quod  Bassi  filia  potat  aquam," 

where  the  name  is  probably  fictitiouB ;  but 
it  may  have  been  proverbial.  That,  however, 
it  may  have  become  from  this  verse  of 
Horace.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Bassus  was  a  real  person  and  a  fiiend 
of  the  soldier  whose  retum  was  to  be  oele- 
brated.  Damalis  may  be  any  body — a 
woman  like  Lyde  (C.  ii.  11.  22),  brought 
into  the  ode  to  make  up  a  soene. 

14.  Threiciatnncatamystide']  'Amystis' 
was  a  deep  draught  taken  witbout  drawing 
breath  or  dosing  the  lips  (d,  ^ivctv).  Aris- 
tophanes  uses  the  word  (Adiam.  1229): — 

Kal    irpo^    y    aKparoy    iyx^f^Q    afivariv 

i^s\a\lfa, 
and  Euripides  (Cydops,  416,  sq.)  : — 
6  S*  iKirXiwQ  Slv  rt}c  dvaiaxvvrov  popac 
Ui^ar  ioiraoiv  r'  dftvariv  i\Kvaac, 

For  Threicia  see  L  2?.  2. 

17.  putres  Deponent  oculoi,']  *  Will  fix 
their  languishing  eyes.'  Persius  uees  the 
word  *  putres'  in  the  same  way :— 

«  hunc  alea  deooquit :  ille 

In  Venerem  est  putris, 
or,  as  some  MSS.  read,  'pufret.'  The 
Scholiast  Acron  interprets  it  **  nimio  potu 
marcentes  et  libidine  resolutos."  Theocri- 
tus  expresses  the  word  by  rriK€a0ai  (i.  90)  : 
Kai  r^  8*  ivti  k  iaopyg  raQ  irapQivoQ  ola 
yt\Stvri  TaKtai  6p9a\fi(MiQ. 

20.  ambiiioeior,']  This  is  the  only  pas- 
sage  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense, 
the  nearest  to  'ambire'  in  its  primitive 
meaning.    See  Foroell. 
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CARMEN  XXXVIL 

A.U.C.  724«. 

The  oocasion  that  gave  nae  to  tbis  ode,  and  the  tlme  therefore  of  its  oompositioii,  are 
sufficiently  dear.  Intelligence  of  the  deatbs  of  M.  Antonins  and  Cleopatra  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  M.  TuHins  Cicero  (M.  F.)  in  the  antumn  of  A..n.c.  724.  Horaoe  appears 
to  bave  started  with  an  ode  of  Alcaeus  (20  Bergk)  on  tbe  death  of  Myrtilus  in  bis  bead. 
It  began, 

vvv  XP^  lAiBvffBffV  Kal  riva  wpbQ  piav 

vivriv  iiriidrl  KarBavt  Mvp<riXof. 

The  bistorical  iaots  referred  to  in  this  ode  maj  all  be  gatbered  from  Platarch's  liie  of 
M.  Antonitts,  and  fifom  Dion  Cassins,  at  tbe  end  of  the  fiftieth  and  beginning  of  the  fiffcy- 
firstbooka, 

ARGUBfENT. 

Tis  time  to  drink,  to  smite  the  earth,  and  set  out  a  feast  for  the  gods,  my  firiends.  We 
might  not  bring  down  the  Caecuban  while  that  mad  queen  with  ber  foul  herd  were 
threatening  Rome  with  destmction.  But  her  fiiry  is  humbled,  her  fleet  in  flames,  her 
drunken  heart  sbook  witb  fiear  wben  Caesar  hunted  her  finom  Italy  as  the  hawk  pnr- 
snes  the  dove  or  the.  hunter  the  bare,  to  chain  the  aocursed  monster ;  who  feaied  not 
the  sword  nor  fled  to  secret  hiding-plaoe,  but  was  bold  to  see  ber  palaoe  laid  low,  and 
to  drink  in  her  yeins  the  poison  of  aspsy  her  oourage  kindling  as  she  resolved  to  die 
ratber  than  be  dragged  in  triumph  by  the  conqueror. 

NuNC  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus,  nunc  Salia,ribus 
Omare  pulvinar  deorum 

Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales. 
Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum  5 

Cellis  avitis,  dmn  Capitolio 
Begina  dementes  ruinas 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 

2.nnn^SalM^^    A  Saliaric  bimquet    «  Sic  igitar  tarda  viies  minnente  lened» 

2Sr$^^T!^'A^t^^^  MTquoquedonariiammdetempnserat; 

^o.    \txpo  x^iw..  zviiv.  "~"»  i  wiMuw»  »uu  Tempus  erat  neo  me  peregnnnm  duoere 

fin.,  and  Lectistemium.)  "  <9a/uire«  comae :  caelum 

qu»  Salii  fcdebaut :   dicuntur  ampli«.imi  jjec  sioaun  Getioo  fonte  leyare  ritim." 

apparatus  tuisse,  unde  et  in  proverDio  erat 

Saliares  ooenas  dioere  opiparas  et  copiosas  *'  Tb®  Greeks  used  the  imperfect  ixp^v  in 

(Acron).      Hence  Martial    says   (xii.   48.  *J>6  »™e  undefined  way.     Two  examples 

]  ]  ^  gq.)  : from  Aristophanes  wiU  be  enough : — 

"  Non  Albana  mibi  sit  oommissatio  tanti  ^M©*  /'«^^«t  ravrd  y\  &\\*JiKHv  ixpnv- 

Nec  Capitolinae  Pontificumque  dapes."  (**"»  lOil,) 

4.  Tempu»  eraf]    Tbis  imperfect  tense  «*«  hpvy  ZtiTitvriva 

seems  to  mean  tbat  this  was  the  time  that  <f^npuiv  vi^»  i/,  dWd  ^ j}  «X^iv  tri ; 

the  fates  had  intended  for  such  festivities,  (Eqmt.  11,  sq.) 

though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  precise  ^  »0*«  ^^  *•  27-  19. 

meaning.    Ovid  (Tr.  iv.  8.  24,  sq.)  bas  it  6.    Celiu]      The  '  cella'   was  properly 

twice  over  in  this  unusual  way :—  speaking  a  cbamber  partly  above  and  partly 
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Gontaminato  cum  grege  tiirpiiim 
Morbo  yiroram,  quidlibet  impotens 
Sperare  fortmiaque  dulci 
Ebria.     Sed  minoit  furorem 
Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus, 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotieo 
Bedegit  in  yeros  timores 
Gaesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
Bemis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 
MoUes  columbas  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 
Haemoniae,  daret  ut  catenis 
Fatale  monstrum :  quae  generosius 
Perire  quaerens  nec  muliebriter 
£]q>avit  ensem  nec  latentea 
Glasse  cita  reparavit  oras. 


10 


15 


90 


imder  gnrand,  in  which  the  '  dolia'  wera 
kept  Tbet  in  which  tiie  '  amphone'  were 
stored  was  oalled  'epothecs,'  and  was  in 
the  npper  part  of  the  honse:  hence  the 
terms,  *  depromere/  <  deripere/  *  descendere.' 

*  Capttolio'  is  eqnivalent  to  <  nrbi/  See  C. 
iii.  3.  42;  iii.  30.  8. 

7.  Regma  demente$  mtfMff]  A  almilar 
enaOage  ib  in  Aen.  ii.  576 :  **  XTlciBci  pa- 
triam  et  soeleratas  snmere  poenas/'  where 

*  aoeleratM'  eqpresaes  the  guilt  of  Helen. 

9.  CoiUaminato  eum  ffrege  turpium  MoT' 
ho  vfTOrttm  J  •  With  her  fllthy  herd  of  men 
(forsooth)  fonl  with  diaease.'  The  oomipt 
huts  of  tfaat  dasi  of  penons  who  wera  moet 
abont  an  Eastem  qoeen  are  properly  called 
a  disease.  'Virorum/  to  which  Bentley 
objects,  is  nsed  ironically  as  it  would  seem. 
He  proposes  'opprobriomm'  for  *morbo 
▼irorum,'  to  correspond  to  Homer^s  car 
tkkyxM ;  bnt,  as  he  objecta  to  nothing  bnt 
'▼iromm/  his  alteration  would  not  be 
wanted  eren  if  it  were  better  than  it  is. 
In  Epod.  ix.  11  Horaoe  oompbuns : — 

'*  Romanns  ehen !  posteri  negabitis 


Fert  Tallum  et  arma  miles,  et  qwdonibns 
Servire  rugosis  potest.'' 

**  Turpium:  Eunnchoram  quos  sateOites 
habnit  Cleopatra"  (Acron). 

10.  impoiene  Sperare]  Thisisaoommon 
oonstraction,  notioed  at  C.  i.  1.  18.  *  Im- 
potens'  correeponds  to  cicparifc»  end  signi- 
fies  want  of  self-oontrol ;  *  wild  enough  to 
expect  any  thing.'  See  Foroell. 

l%Ebria.'\   Demoethenei  (PhU.  i.  64. 9, 

6 


Reuke)  applies  the  same  metrahor  to  Philip : 
iyut  V  oiofiai  fiiVf  it  dvdpic  Adff vaXot,  v^ 
TO^Q  Bio^Q  Ikuvov  fuOuiiv  rif  fUyiBu  tQv 
jTfjrpayijAv^nf, 

13.  Vix  una  eoepee  naoie]  Cleopatra^s 
fleet  esoaped  firom  the  battle  of  Actium,  bnt 
M.  Antonins  saTod  nomore  than  his  own  ship 
in  which  he  fled  to  Egypt.  No  aUnsion  is 
madeto  M.  Antenins  throughout  the  ode»for 
the  same  reaaon  that  led  Augnstus  to  re- 

2u]re  tbe  Senate  to  prodaim  war  only  against 
leopatra  though  M.  Antonins  wasthe  chief 
objectofit. 

14.  Mentemque  tympkatam  Mareotieo'] 

*  Lymphatns'  iseqniYalentto  w/ifoXifirroc» 

*  lympha'  and  *  uTmpha'  being  the  same 
word  (see  ForoeU.;.  Mareotic  wine  was 
fit>m  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria.  *  In  Teros 
timores'  is  opposed  to  what  the  Gieeks 
caUed  rd  nva  rov  iroXsfAov.  Cleopatra'8 
fleet  fled  firom  Actium  before  a  blow  was 
strack,  under  the  influence  of  a  panic,  but 
Horaoe  chooses  to  say  it  was  a  *verus 
timor.'  The  historical  fiurts  are  not  accn- 
rately  represented  in  this  ode.  Though  it 
18  said  that  Cleopatra  meditafced  a  desoent 
npon  Italy,  in  the  erent  of  M.  Antonius  and 
herself  proving  sncoessfiil  at  Actium,  she 
fled  fipom  that  plaoe  to  Egypt  and  nerer 
went  near  Italy,  whither  Augnstus  retnmed 
after  the  battle ;  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  nezt 
year,  a.u.o.  724,  that  he  went  to  Alezan- 
dria,  and  the  deaths  of  M.  Antonius  and 
Cleopatra  occurred. 

24.  reparamt]  LiteraUy,  *took  in  ez- 
change  for  her  own  kingdom  ahoros  out  of 
2 
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Ausa  et  jacentem  yisere  regiam  25 

Voltu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Oorpore  combiberet  venenum, 
Deliberata  morte  ferocior, 
Saevis  Libumis  scilicet  invidens  30 

Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 

the  sight  of  men.'    It  is  said  thst  Cleopatm  meavit/  *  recreaTit/  *  properayit,'  '  trepi- 

contemplated  quitting  Egypt  to  escape  irom  davit.' 

Augustus,  and  that  she  transported  vessels  25.  jacentem]     One  M8.  appears  to  have 

across  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  they  *  taoentem/   which  Bentley  approves  ap- 

were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  she  aban-  pealing  to  C.  iv.  14. 36 :  "  vacuam  patefedt 

doned  her  design.  Plut.  Ant.  c  69.    On  the  aulam."     fiecause  Cleopatra'8  palaoe  was 

word '  reparavit'  see  C.  i.  31. 12,  n.   Bentley  not  puUed  down,  he  thinks  '  jaoentem'  in- 

proposes'penetravit,'butwithoutalteringthe  appropriate  and  unhistorical.     On    Cleo- 

meaning  of  the  passage,  which  is  suffidently  patra'8  death,  &c.  see  Plut.  Ant.  c  84. 

expressed  by  *reparavit/  the  readingof  aU  30.  Libumi»]      See  Epod.  i.  l,n.    The 

the  MSS.  with  the  exoeption  of  one,  which  Scholiast  Porphyrion  relates  on  the  autho- 

has  *  repetivit.'     Bos  proposes  by  the  ad-  rity  of  Livy  that  Cleopatra  having  the  pros- 

dition  of  one  letter  to  make  it  'ireparavit'  pect  of  being  carried  to    Rome  used   to 

(Animad.  p.  36).   Orelli  gives  various  other  exclaim  oh  Bpianfitvfroftai,    The  passage  is 

conjectures,  as  *  repedavit/  *  peraravit,'  *  re-  not  to  be  found  in  Livy'8  extant  work. 


CARMEN  XXXVIII. 

**  The  only  two  persons/'  says  FrankOi  "  who  know  when  this  ode  was  written  are 
Kirchner  and  Grotefend.  The  former  assigns  it  to  a.u.c.  729,  the  latter  to  725."  It 
may  be  said  in  tavour  of  the  former,  that  he  expresses  a  doubt  upon  the  subject  by 
marking  the  date  with  a  (?).  The  words  were  probably  written  as  a  song  and  set  to 
music  I  leam  from  Jani  that  Voltaire  had  a  contempt  for  this  ode,  and  that  for  his 
disrespect  he  was  well  punished  by  the  illustrious  Schmid:  "  egregie  depexum  dedit 
CL  Schmidius."  There  is  not  much  to  remark  upon  it  one  way  or  the  other.  No  great 
pains  are  usually  bestowed  on  such  matters.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  translationy  others 
an  original  composition.  It  is  probably  only  a  good  imitation  of  Anacreon.  The  time 
is  supposed  to  be  Autnmn  (v.  4). 

ARGUMENT. 

I  hate  your  Persian  fineryy  your  sutile  crowns.  Hunt  not  for  the  rose,  boy ;  I  care  not 
thou  shottldst  seek  for  aught  save  the  myrtle,  which  will  do  for  thee  the  servant  and 
for  me  thy  master  drinking  under  the  shade  of  my  vine. 

Perucos  odi,  puer,  apparatus, 
Displicent  nexae  philyra  coronae ; 
Mitte  sectari  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 

2.  philyra]  The  linden-tree  was  so  bark  was  used  for  « lining  on  which  flowers 
caUed  by  the  Greeks ;  and  its  thin  inner    were  sown  to  form  the  richer  kind  of  chap- 
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Simplici  mjrrto  nihil  allabores 
Sedulus  curo  :  neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  mjrrtus  neque  me  sub  arta 
Vite  bibentem. 


leis  caHed  «sutiles.'    Ov.  Fast.  y.  336, 
sqq.: 

**  Tempora  Butilibiu  dngimtur  tota  ooranis, 
Et  latet  injecta  splendida  niensa  rofla. 
EbriuB  indnctis  philyra  conviva  capillis 
Saltat  et  imprudens  vertitiir  arte  meri." 

See  alao  Piiny,  N.  H.  zvi.  14.  zxi.  3. 

6.  allabore»']    This  is  a  coined  word,  and 
signifies  to  labonr  for  something  more.    It 


therefore  coiresponds  to  wpovnov%iv  rather 
than  to  liriirovstv,  to  which  some  traoe  if. 
'Eircirovctv  sig^nifies  to  persevere,  or  labonr 
hard  in  quest  of  an  object.  For  *caro' 
one  M8.  reads  'curae.'  Bentley  reads 
'  cura,'  the  imperatiTe  mood,  for  *  cave,' 
but  afterwards  preferred  the  reading  of  the 
Peter-House  MS.  *  oro,'  against  the  metre. 
'Oro'  is  obviously  a  oorruption  not  of 
'  cura '  but  of  *  curo.' 


Q.  HORATII  FLACOI 

CARMINUM 

LIBER  SEOUNDUS. 


CARMEN  L 

A.U.C.  724—25. 

PoLLio  retired  from  public  afiainy  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  pait  for  twenty  years, 
after  the  triumph  he  obtained  for  his  victory  over  the  Parthini,  an  Illyrian  people,  a.u.c. 
715  (t.  16),  and  betook  himaelf  to  literature,  but  oonfined  himself  at  first  chiefly  to  dra- 
matic  wiiting.  It  appears  firom  SuetonioB  (de  Illuat.  Gram.  c.  10)  that  he  did  not  undertake 
his  history  till  after  the  death  of  Sallust,  a.u.c.  720  (see  Clinton,  F.  H.  a.  39  b.c.),  for 
it  was  after  that  event  that  he  became  aoquainted  with  the  grammarian  Atttius,  who  fur- 
nished  him  with  rules  for  composition.  And  if  the  hbtory  was  not  begun  tiU  that  year, 
even  though  (as  is  probable)  PoUio  should  have  taken  notes  of  most  of  the  transactions 
he  had  to  relate,  with  a  great  many  of  which  he  had  been  personally  oonnected,  it  is  not 
probable  that  so  large  a  work,  consisting  of  seventeen  books,  and  taking  in  the  whole 
period  firom  the  first  triumTirate  to  the  oondusion  of  the  dvil  wars,  could  have  been  so 
fiur  oompleted  as  to  be  communicated  to  his  fiiends  before  the  year  a.u.c.  723,  which  was 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  But  the  worda  "  arma  nondum  ezpiatis  uncta  cruoribus  " 
(v.  4,  sq.),  ooupled  with  "  cui  dabit  partee  scelus  expiandi  Juppiter  "  (C.  i.  2.  29,  sq.), 
make  it  likely  that  these  two  odes  were  written  about  the  same  time ;  that  is  to  say, 
shortly  after  the  battle  and  before  Augustus  had  established  his  govemment  in  the  oon- 
fidenoe  of  the  people.  It  is  true  Lambinus  and  some  of  the  older  oommentators  were  of 
opinion  that  the  lustory  of  PoUio  is  not  meant,  but  only  his  tragedies,  wliich  they  say 
reUted  to  the  events  of  the  times,  and  which  Horaoe  wishes  him  to  lay  aside  for  a  while 
and  give  his  attention  to  public  affairs,  until  the  rq>ubUc  should  be  settled.  So  they  in- 
terpret 

"  mox  ubi  pubUcas 

Res  ordinaris  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  oothumo." 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  of  PoUio^s  tragedies  had  reference  to  the  events  of 
the  day,  while  hb  history  related  to  nothing  else.  The  Scholiasts  understood  the  history 
to  be  referred  to  (see  note  on  v.  10). 

The  ode  was  written  after  hearing  PoUio  redte  part  of  his  work ;  a  practice  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduoe  among  Uterary  men  at  Rome. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  dvil  wars,  their  causes,  their  fiiults,  their  progress,  the  sports  of  fortnne,  and  the 
fiital  leagues  of  chiefs,  and  arms  stained  with  blood  not  yet  atoned  for, — a  dangerous 
task  is  thme,  and  freacherous  is  the  ground  thou  art  treading. 

Leave  the  tragic  Muse  for  a  Uttle  while,  and  thou  shalt  retum  to  her  when  thou  hast 
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fimshed  the  hlstorian^s  task,  O  PoUioI  adToOBto»  leiwtar,  oonqiierQr!  ETen  now  I 
seem  to  heer  the  trumpet  and  the  darion,  the  flashing  of  arms,  and  the  roicee  of  chie&, 
and  the  whole  world  Bubdued  bnt  the  Btubbom  heart  of  Cato.  The  gods  of  Africa  have 
offored  his  tictors'  grandsons  on  ibe  tomb  of  Jngnrtha.  Wfaat  land,  what  waters  are 
not  stained  with  our  blood  ?    But  itay,  my  Muae,  f^pfoach  not  rach  high  themes. 

MoTUM  ex  MeteDo  consule  civicum 
Bellique  causas  et  vitia  et  modos 
Ludumque  Fortunae  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus,  5 

Periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae, 
Tractas  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
Paullum  severae  Musa  tragoediae 
Desit  theatris :  mox  ubi  publicas  10 

Res  ordinaris  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothumo, 


1.  Moium  ex  Metelh  eoiuule']  The 
foundation  of  the  dvU  wars  is  here  laid  in 
the  formation  of  the(so-called)triumvirate  by 
Cae8ar,Pompe7,and  Craasus,  which  took  place 
in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Caediiua  MeteUua 
Celer,  and  L.  Afranius,  a.u.c.  004,  b.c.  60. 
But,  though  this  was  the  first  gieat  act  of 
aggresnon  on  the  Ubertaee  of  Rome,  the 
dvil  war  did  not  break  out  till  the  year 
A.u.c.  704,B.c.  Ili0,when  Caesarand  Pompey 
came  to  their  final  mptore.  Croquius  sup- 
poees  Q.  Caedlins  MeteUoa  Numidicofl  to 
be  tiie  consul  referred  to.  His  oonaulahip 
was  in  the  yeer  645,  b.c.  109,  the  third 
year  of  the  Jugnrthlne  war,  which  as  lead- 
ing  to  the  dvU  war  of  Marius  and  8yUa 
he  considerB  the  foundation  of  the  mischiefs 
referred  to  by  PoUio.  But  sudi  was  not 
tbe  Bubject  of  his  history,  which  was  oon- 
fined  to  thoee  dvil  commotions  of  which  he 
hiroself  had  been  witness,  as  the  SchoUast 
Porphyrion  says, "  In  transbtione  beUorum 
civilium  PolUo  historiam  beUi  dviUs  a  con- 
sulatn  LentuU  et  Mamerti  ooepti  altins 
repetit,  ue,  a  Metello  Celere  et  a  L.  Afiranio 
Coss."  (' Mamerti '  is  a  mistake  for  '  Blar- 
ceUi.'  Lentulus  and  MaroeUus  were  oonsuls 
the  year  after  the  breach  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  a.u.c.  706.) 

4.  Prmeipum  amiciliaa']  The  alUanoe 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  the  subsequent 
coaUtion  of  M.  Antonius  and  Augustus,  more 
than  once  broken  and  renewed,  and  always 
raaintained  at  the  ezpense  of  the  people's 
Uberties,  are  here  prindpaUy  referreid  to. 

5.  Nandmm  expiati»  uncia  cruoribut,'] 


8ee  C.  i.  2,  Introdvotion,  and  y.  31,  n. 
Bentley  oonjectures  'tineta'  for  'uncta,' 
"  multa  argutans,"  as  Jani  says.  In  £p. 
zvu.  81,  we  have 

"  Quantum  neque  atro  deUbutus  Hercules 
Nessi  cruore," 

where  the  SchoUast  says  *  deUbntus '  is  eqni- 
valent  to  '  unctus.'  The  MSS.  do  not  vary 
here.  *  Cruoiibos '  savours  of  the  Greek. 
So  Aeseh.  Sapp.  262:  waXattSv  ol/iarwv 
fudiTfAaciv. 

6.  PericulotaeplemimopuMaleae,']  PoUio 
had  been  faithful  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  ailer 
his  death  had  sided  rather  with  M.  Antonius 
than  Augttstus;  and  therefore,  wben  the 
latter  bad  suoceeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
his  rival,  and  bad  the  entire  power  in  his 
own  hands,  it  was  a  bold  and  diificult  task 
that  PoUio  had  undertaken.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  he  involved  himself  in 
any  diffioulty  with  Augustus,  for  he  Uved 
quietly  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  his 
eightieth  year  at  his  villa  at  Tuscolum, 
A.U.C.  768}  A.o.  4.  A.  Cremutius  Cordus, 
the  histoiian  who  was  capitaUy  condemned 
by  Tiberius  for  having  caUed  Brutus  and 
(>sdu8  tbe  hist  of  the  Romans,  appealed  in 
his  defence  to  the  impunity  with  which 
PoUio  had  ezpressed  his  sentiments  (Tac 
Ann.  iv.  34).  It  is  probable  his  history 
was  written  with  impartiality,  and  Augustus 
was  not  jeak>u8  and  oould  afford  to  be  other- 
wise. 

7.  ineedie  per  i^nea]  *  Thou  art  treading 
on  ashee  that  oover  a  smouldering  fire/  like 
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Insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
Et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae, 

Cui  laurus  aetemos  honores  15 

Delmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
Perstringis  aures,  jam  litui  strepunt, 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos  equitumque  voltus :  20 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 

Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 
Juno  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior  25 

Afris  inulta  cesserat  impotens 
Tellure  victorum  nepotes 
Bettulit  inferias  Jugurthae. 
Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 
Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia  30 

Testatur  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae ! 


the  ashes  at  the  mouth  of  m  Tolcano,  cool  on 
the  snrfiuse  but  buming  below/  Snch  is 
the  threat  of  Flropeitias  to  his  liTal  (i.  6. 
4):- 

"  Infeliz  1  properas  ultima  nosfle  mala, 
Bt  miser  ignotos  vestigia  ferre  per  ignes," 

10.  mox  ubi  pubUcat  JUs  ordinaria] 
*  When  you  shall  have  finished  your  history 
of  public  events/  Thus  Bentley  also  takes 
it,  saying  the  Greeks  nsed  9nvra(y9Hv  for 
wiiting  a  book.  Plutarch  uses  vvvrayita 
for  a  book.  'Avara^aoQai  occurs  in  the 
prefiEU»  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  is  thus 
rendered  in  the  Vulgate  translation,  **  Quo- 
niam  quidem  multi  conati  sunt  ordinare 
narrationem"  (quoted  by  Orcdli).  The 
Scholiast  Acron  says  that  Pollio  was  writing 
tragedy  at  the  same  time  with  his  history, 
and  that  the  style  of  the  one  aifected  the 
style  of  the  other:  so  that  Horace  advises 
him  to  lay  aside  his  tragedies  in  order  that 
he  may  do  justice  to  his  history.  As  the 
theme  is  deiicate  and  he  is  well  able  to 
adom  it,  he  should  put  aside  the  only 
obstade  to  its  proper  aocomplishment,  yiz. 
his  tragedies.  They  were  probably  of  no 
great  merit.  None  have  survived,  and  he 
has  no  credit  for  them,  ezcept  with  Horaoe 
and  VirgO,  who  were  under  personal  obli- 
gations  to  him.    See  S.  i.  10.  42,  and  Virg. 


Ec  viiL  10.    Tumebus  advocates  this  in- 
terpretation  (Adv.  z.  21). 

16.  Delmaiieo — iriumpko,']  See  Intro- 
duction. 

17.  Jam  nune]    See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  n. 

21.  Audire — videor']  *  I  seem  to  myself 
to  hear,'  as  C.  iii.  4.  6.  Cicero  uses  the 
word  with  *videre'  not  unfrequently,  as 
(de  Am.  12)  *' videre  jam  videor  populum 
a  senatu  disjunctnm."  Divin.  in  cL  Caedl. 
c.  14  :  "  Te,  Caedli,  videre  jam  videor,''  &c. 

23.  euneia  ierrarum  eubacia]  It  is 
probable  that  Pollio  had  given  s  very  stir- 
ring  aocount  of  Caesar^s  .^can  campaign, 
in  which  he  himself  served,  and  that  his 
description  had  made  a  great  impression 
upon  Horaoe.  The  victory  of  Thapsus 
made  Caesar  master  of  the  whole  Roman 
world.  Bentleyreads  '  videre '  for  *  audire,' 
as  being  more  appropriate  to  '  cuncta  teiTa- 
rum.'  But  Horaoe  is  plainly  referring  to 
what  he  had  heard  PolUo  read.  The  M8S. 
all  have  *  audire.' 

26.  Juno  ei  deorum]  *Juno  and  any 
of  the  gods  that  favour  Afiica,  who  had  de- 
parted  helplessly  (t.e.  after  the  Jugurthine 
war)  and  left  that  land  unavengiMl,  have 
offered  up  as  an  atonement  (lettulit)  the 
grandsons  of  those  victors  on  the  grsve 
of  Jugurtha.'  Ten  thouaand  of  the  Pom- 
peian  army  alone   fell  at   the  battle   of 
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Qui  gurges  aut  quae  flumiiia  lugubris 
Ignara  belli !  quod  mare  Dauniae 

Non  decoloravere  caedes !  35 

Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  ? 
Sed  ne  relictis,  Musa  procax,  jocis 
Geae  retractes  munera  neniae  : 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 
Quaere  modos  leviore  plectro.  40 

Thapnis.      It  has  been  raggeeted  that  the  effect  of  the  blood  of  the  thoiuands  of  Tea- 

JngaithlBe  rather  than  any  of  the  other  tones  whom  Mariiu  Blaughtered  at  Aquae 

A^can  wara  is  referred  to,  becaose  SaUust^s  Seztiae  (Aiz),  near  Marseilles. 
history  had  hitely  come  ont  and  was  being        34.  Dauniae]     C.  iii.  30.  1 1 ;  iv.  6.  27* 
much  read.     It  may  be  so.  35.  '  Decolorayere '  does  not  signify  to 

29.  ptnffuior]  change  the  colour,  as  Acron  says,  but  *  to 

"^^J^*™'^'^'*^^""^''*    '*^38^.TiL-it«iae.]     Horace   doee  not 

nostro  confine  this  word  to  its  usoal  sense  of  *  a 

Emathiam^^  et  ktos   Haemi  pmguescere    ^^ ,  ^^  j^^^^^  ^ut  it  suits  the  quaUty 


campos  "    (Virg.  G.  i.  491).  ^  Simonides'  poet^.  which  was  of  a  seTei4 

**  How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harveet  and  melancholy  cast. 

grow ! "  is  Childe  Harold's  sarcaatic  exdama-  reiractes]     See  note  on  i.  31 .  12. 

tion  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.     Plutarch  39.  Dionaeo—antro]    A  cave  dedicated 

(Marius^  c.  21)  ipeaks  of  the  fertilizing  to  Venus,  the  daughter  of  Dione. 


CARMEN  11. 

A.u.c.  730. 

Horaoe,  meaning  to  wiite  an  ode  on  the  moderate  desire  and  use  of  wealth,  dedicated  it 
to  C.  Sallustius  Crispus,  grand-nephew  of  the  historian  and  inheritor  of  his  property.  He 
had  preYiously  alhided  to  him  in  no  terms  of  praise  in  Sat.  i.  2.  48 ;  but  that  Satire  was 
written  many  years  before  this  ode,  and  at  this  time  Sallustaus  was  in  high  taTOur  with 
Augustus  and  possessed  of  great  riches,  of  which  Horace  implies  that  he  made  a  good  use. 
From  the  reference  to  Pbnvttes'  retum  to  his  throne  (▼.  17)»  which  tookplaoe  a.v.c.  729 
(see  C.  i.  26,  Introduction),  the  ode  must  have  been  written  after  that  erent.  Ph)cu]eius 
mentioned  in  v.  5  was  brother  or  cousin  (it  is  not  certain  which)  to  licinius  Murena, 
who  A.U.C.  732  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  with  one  Fannius  Caepio  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Augustus  (see  C.  ii.  10,  Introduction).  I  cannot  infer  so  positiTely  as  Franke  and 
others  do  that  Horace  would  have  abstained  firom  mentioning  the  generosity  of  Proculeius, 
]f  his  relation's  crime  had  been  committed  when  he  wrote ;  but  that  chronologist  takes 
this  allusion  as  an  argument  that  the  ode  was  written  between  a.u.c.  729  and  732,  and 
from  the  tone  of  the  allusion  to  Phraates  he  supposes  his  restoration  to  have  been  recent, 
and  therefore  assigns  the  ode  to  the  year  730,  in  which  Orelli  and  Dillenbr.  agree 
with  him. 

ARGUMENT. 
Silver  hath  no  beauty  while  hid  in  the  earth,  Sallustius,  who  despisest  the  ore  till  it  is 
polished  by  moderate  use.  Proculeius  for  his  generosity  to  his  brethren  will  live  for 
ever,  and  the  man  who  rules  the  spirit  of  avarice  is  a  greater  king  than  if  firom  Carthage 
to  Gades  were  aU  his  own.  The  dropsy  grows  and  grows  till  its  cause  is  expelled. 
Phraates  restored  to  his  throne  is  not  lu^py  ;  he  only  is  a  king  and  oonqueror  who 
looks  on  money  with  indifference. 
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NuLLUs  argento  color  est  aYaris 
Abdito  terris,  iniinice  lamnae 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 

Splendeat  usu. 
Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo 
Notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi ; 
Illum  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 

Fama  superstes. 
Latius  regnes  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis 
Oadibus  jungas  et  uterque  Poenus 

Serviat  uni. 
Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 


10 


2.  Abdiio  terriif']  Lamlriniu'  oonjectore 
*  abditae  terru '  to  agree  with  '  lamnae'  haa 
been  adopted  by  many  editors,  bat  it  haa 
no  MS.  authority.  I  see  no  other  great 
objection  to  it.  *  Amna  *  Doering  ander- 
Btanda  to  be  the  datiTe  case,  '  hidden  by  the 
avaridouB  in  the  earth ;'  as  S.  i.  1.  41  : 

*'  Qnid  juvat  immensum  to  argenti  pondos 
et  auri 
Furtim  defoaaa  timidum  deponere  terra  ?" 

But,  besides  the  confusion  this  introduoes  in 
the  construction,  the  foroe  of  the  aUusion  is 
thus  lost.  Sallustius  possessed  some  valu- 
able  mines  in  the  Alps,  and  to  this  drcum- 
stance  Horaoe  seems  tadtly  to  refer.  The 
character  giTen  of  Sallustius  by  Tadtus 
(Ann.  iii.  90^  is  rather  different  from 
Horaoe*8  deacnption.  Tadtos  says  he  was 
'*  diversus  a  veteruu  institoto  per  cultum 
et  munditias  copiaque  et  affluentia  luxu 
propior  :"  on  the  strength  of  which  some 
commentators  have  supposed  Horace  meant 
to  give  him  a  hint  upon  his  eztravaganoef 
for  which  impertinenoe  the  great  roan 
would  not  have  thanked  him.  To  bear 
out  their  case  they  refer  *  nisi  temperato ' 
to  the  first  line.  Horaoe  inverts  the  order 
of  the  cognomen  and  gentilidan  name,  as 
Thdtus  frequently  does  ;  as  '  Agrippam 
Postamum'  (Ann.  i.  3),  and  elsewhere. 
The  eleventh  ode  of  this  book  is  addressed 
to  Quintius  Hirpinus ;  and  the  names  are 
inverted  as  here. 

UtfiuuB]     Ovid  (Fast  i.  207)  : 

''Jura  dabat  populis  posito  modo  oonsul 
aratro 
Et  levis  argenti  lamina  crimen  ent." 

For  examples  of  synoope  see  i.  36.  8,  n. 


6.  Vivei  extenio  Proculeiua  aewt]  Pro- 
culeius  is  stated  by  the  Scholiasts  to  have 
assisted  his  brothers  Caepio  and  Murena, 
who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  dvil 
wars.  Sdpio,  as  the  name  appears  in  Ascen- 
sins*  text  of  the  Scholiasts,  is  a  mistake  for 
Caepio.  But  it  is  doubtfnl  wfaether  Caepio, 
whose  family  name  was  Fannius,  was  any 
relation  of  Proculeius  Murena  whose  con- 
spiracy  he  joined  (see  Introduction),  or 
wbether  Murena  was  Proculdus'  brother  or 
cousin.  Proculeius  was  in  great  favour 
with  Attgustus  and  was  intimato  with 
Maeoenas  (who  married  his  sister  or  oousin 
Terentia),  and  probabiy  with  Sallustius. 
He  was  alive  at  this  time,  and  did  not  die 
till  after  Horaoe;  therefore  tfae  reading 
« agit '  which  is  that  of  many  old  MSS.  ia 
rejected  by  most  editors.  Proculdus  was 
like  Maeoenas  a  ftivourer  of  letters,  and  is 
80  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii.  94)  : 
"  Quis  tibi  Maeoenas  quis  nunc  erit  aut 
Procnldtts?" 

6.  Notua — ammi']  Horaoe'8  adaptotion 
of  Greek  constmctions  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  his  style.  He  uses  *  metoento ' 
here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  C.  iv.  5.  20, 
**  Culpari  metoit  Fides/' '  wings  that  refiise 
to  melt,'  as  loaras'  did. 

9.  LatiM»  regnee]  This  ia  referred  to  by 
some  (see  note  on  v.  2)  as  showing  that 
Horaoe  is  addressing  a  lectnre  to  Sallustitts. 
Bttt  he  is  only  speaking  generally  (see 
Argument). 

II.  uterque  Poenua]  This  means  (as  the 
Schoiiastsexphun)  theCarthaginiansof  Africa 
and  their  oolonies  in  Sp&in,  not  the  Phoeni- 
cians  as  Grraevius  tays.  *  Uterqtte  pontos  ' 
faas  been  suggested  by  Schroeder,  because 
there  were  not  two  PoenL  Bttt  tiie  above 
explanataon  is  saffident. 
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Nec  Bitim  pellit  nisi  causa  morbi 

Fugerit  venis  et  aquosus  albo  15 

Gorpore  languor. 
Bedditum  Gyri  solio  Phraaten 
Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  Virtus  popolumque  faLsis 

Dedocet  uti  30 

Vocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutnm 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  inretorto 

Spectat  acervos. 

13.  Crtteit  indulpetu]    Ovid  has  imi-    we  in  &Tour  of  '  plebi,'  and  the  panage  is 
tatedth]8ezpreflBiTeBUiiile(Faet.i.216,8q.):     ao  quoted  by  Prisciaii,  18.  16.     See  C.  i. 

"Sic  quibiiB  intummt  Baffusa  Tenter  ab    «^.  «,  n.     'Be^»'  ^  ^^  ^S  of 
^   -  8ome  MSS.  and  of  Ven.,  and  Fea  prefers  it, 


'V^  the  elision  ia  sufficiently  common. 

17.  Beddiium  Cyri  tolio]  See  Intro-  23.  inretorto]  This  is  ezpUined  by 
dnction.  The  Scholiast  Acron  has  a  strange  'obliquo'  in  £pp.  i.  14.  3?:  ''Non  istic 
note  here  on  the  history  of  Pliraates»  how  obUquo  oculo  mea  oommoda  quisquam 
he  waa  the  aon  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  exposed  Limat."  Tumebus  (Adv.  x.  21)  iliustrates 
by  his  parents,  and  educated  by  Brahmina.  the  longing  Bquints  of  the  covetous  by  s 

18.  plebi  ]  The  Scholiasts  read  *  ple-  quotation  firom  Varro,  who  says  of  the 
bb/  and  that  reading  appears  in  the  Blan-  house  of  a  certain  man  with  a  handsome 
dinianMSS.,andCruquin8prefersitgreatly  wife,  "multi  enim  qui  limina  intrarant 
to  '  plebi,'  supposing  it  to  be  a  Greek  oon-  integris  oculis  strabones  facti  sunt.  Habet 
struction,  as  iiafkputv  rwv  woXXo^v.  But  enim  quiddam  iXct><rrue6v  provincialiB  for- 
the  m^ority  of  MSS.  and  all  the  editions  mosula  uxor." 


CARMEN  III. 

The  person  to  whom  this  ode  is  nominally  addresaed  is  suppoBed  generally  to  be 
Q.  Dellius,  who,  irom  being  a  foHower  first  of  Dolabella  and  then  of  Brutus  and  Caasius, 
became  a  deyoted  adherent  of  M.  Antonius,  and  his  tool  throughout  his  intrigues  with  Cleo- 
patra,  till  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  he  quarrelled  with  Cleopatra  and 
joined  Augustus,  who  received  him  with  fiftTOur  (Plut  Anton.  c.  60).  Plutarch  calls  him 
AOTopucoc.  Comm.  Cmq.  givee  the  name  '  Gellius,'  and  Horaoe  had  a  Mend  L.  Gellius 
Poplioola,  brother  of  Messalla,  whom  he  aUudes  to  in  Sat.  i.  10.  86,  and  who  was  taken 
priaoner  by  Brutus  and  Cassius.  (See  Estr^,  p.  174.)  Whether  we  take  Dellius  or  Gellius 
it  matters  little.  Horace's  way  of  giving  a  name  to  his  odes  has  been  suffidently  noticed, 
and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  penon  whose  n*me  he 
UBCB.  The  ode  is  on  two  of  his  nsual  common-plaoee,  moderation  and  the  certainty  of 
death.  I  cannot  go  with  Franke  in  assigning  the  ode  to  a.v.c.  725  in  the  unoertainty 
that  hangs  over  the  person. 

ARGUMENT. 

Be  Bober  in  proeperity  or  advBrsity,  in  sadneBS  or  in  mirth.    What  ib  the  use  of  the 
ahade  «nd  purling  stream  if  we  bring  not  thither  wine  and  flowerB  while  drcumstances 
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and  youth  permit,  snd  life  U  our  own  ?    Soon  thou  mustgive  up  aU  to  thine  heir ;  rich 
and  noblei  or  poor  and  bumblei  we  must  all  come  to  one  place  in  the  end. 

i^QUAM  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  seeus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia,  moriture  Delli^ 
Seu  maestus  omni  tempore  vixeris,  5 

Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reelinatum  bearis 
Interiore  nota  Falemi. 
Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  10 

Bamis  ?     Quid  obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 
Huc  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  jube  rosae, 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum  15 

Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 
Oedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
Villaque  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 
Gedes  et  exstructis  in  altum 

Divitiis  potietur  heres.  20 

2.  non  9eeu»  tn]  A  verj  few  MSS.  haye  gatory  mark,  '  quid '  is  I  think  the  tme 

'  non  Becus  ac/  which  Bentley  prefers  as  reading.     It  is  that  of  the  oldest  Beme  and 

the  more  usual  phrase:  but  'non  secus'  Blandinian  MS.     Stephens  (1600)  has  '  et/ 

may  stand  alone.  and  Bentley  and  most  of  the  hiter  editors, 

8.  Interiore  nota  Falemi.']  The  oork  of  but  no  MSS.  The  Scholiast  Porphyrion 
the  *  amphora '  was  stamped  with  the  name  had  *  quo  obliquo/  and  his  comment  is 
of  the  consul  in  whose  year  it  was  fiUedi  '*  subaudiendum,  si  ea  non  utimur ;  et  est 
and  the  '  amphorae '  being  pUu^d  in  the  totum  adverbialiter  dictum,"  which  shows 
*  apotheca '  as  they  were  filled,  the  oldest  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  the  paa- 
would  be  the  innermost.  Cicero  (Brut.  sage.  But  such  an  hiatus  is  quite  inad- 
83)  y  mentioning  the  speeches  in  Thucy-  missible.  'Qua'  and  'et' are  very  simple 
dides,  likens  them  to  very  old  Falernian,  emendations,  and  give  a  good  meaning. 
and  says  the  style  had  better  be  avoided,  But  1  cannot  account  for  the  other  readings 
**  tanquam  Anicianam  notam/'  like  wine  of  if  Horace  wrote  *  qua — et'  He  seems  to 
the  oonsulship  of  Anidus,  "  atque  eae  notae  mean,  *'  What  were  the  shade  and  the  oool 
sunt  optimae,  credo,  sed  nimia  vetustas  nec  stream  given  for  ?  Bring  out  the  wine  and 
habet  eam  quam  quaerimus  suavitatem  nec  let  us  drink  ;"  which  is  abrupt,  and  more 
est  jam  sane  tolerabilis."  spirited  than  the  other. 

9.  Quo  pinua  ingen»]  The  oldest  and  albaque  populus]  Not  '  altaque  '  as 
best  MSS.  have  '  quo,'  which  signifies  *  to  the  oldest  editions  bave  it,  corrected  by 
what  purpose,'  as  **  quo  mihi  fortunam  si  non  Lambinus.  This  mistake  arose  from  Epod. 
conceditur  uti  ?''  (Epp.  i.  6.  12).  *  Qua'  is  ii.  10,  '*  Altasmaritatpopulos."  The  Greeks 
Bentley's  reading  from  two  MSS.  of  Lam-  had  two  names  for  the  poplar— Xcvki),  which 
binus,  who  was  the  first  to  adopt  it  In  was  white,  and  alyttpoQ^  which  was  dark. 
▼.11  tbe  MSS.  vary  between  '  quo,'  *qua,'  Virgil  calls  the  white  'bicolor.'  *  Amant,' 
and  '  quid.'  Landinus  has  the  first ;  As-  as  in  C.  iii.  16.  10,  is  used  like  the  Greek 
censius  and  Lambinus  the  seoond;  Cru-  fiXovin  'are  wont,'  though  some  would 
quius  has  '  quid  ?'    Without  the  interro-  give  it  a  stronger  meening,  i,  «.  twine  their 
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Divesne  priseo  natus  ab  Inaeho 
Nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
Vietima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium  25 

Versatur  uma  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aetemum 
Exilium  impositura  cumbae. 

branches  like  lovera,  as  '  Usdvae  hederae/  16:  ''Omne  capaz  movet  uma  nomen.** 

How  little  that  notion  suits  with  the  epithet  The  notion  is  that  of  Fate  standing  with  an 

*  hospitalis'  mnst  be  obvious  to  any  one.  nrn,  in  which  eveiy  man's  lot  is  cast.  Sbe 
YirgU  has  a  like  ezpression  (Greorg.  iv.  24},  shakes  it,  and  he  whose  lot  comes  out  must 
"  Obviaque  hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  ar-  die.  Ovid  has  imitated  this  passage  (Idet. 
bor."  On  the  use  of  *  trepidare '  see  Indez.  z.  32}  : — 

17.  Cedet  coemptii]     Compare  C.    14.        ,,  ^      .       ,  ,  , .  „ 
3I,8qq.ofthisbook.                                          "  Omnia     debemur  vobia    pauUumque 

18.  tert/,]  Horace  uses  this  form.  not  _  "?<>»*»     .^         ^ 

*  lavat.'  Senus  aut  citius  sedem  properamus  ad 

23.  morerif\  Thisreminds  usof  Cioero(de  "       _  ^^^'  ^^ 

Senect.  zziii.)  :  "  Commorandi  natura  dever-  Tendmius  huc  omnes. 

sorium  nobis,  non  habitandi  locnm  dedit."  28.  Exilium]     This  is  put  for  the  place 

On  which   Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  im-  of  ezile,  as  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  606) :  *'  Eziiium 

proved,  saying,  *'  he  looks  upon  the  worid  qnodam  tempore  Tibur  erat."     The  word 

not  as  an  inn,  but  as  an  hospital,  a  place  is  only  another  form  of  '  ezsidium,'  from 

notto  tive but to  die  in."(Re]ig.  Med.  sub  fin.)  *  ez-sedeo.'    The  usual  form  in  inscriptions 

25.  eoyiMitfr,]  'Wearedrivenlikesheep,'  is  'cumbae,'not  '  cymbae,'  as  applied  to 
'*  Tityre  coge  pecus  "  (Ec.  iii.  20).  the  boat  of  Charon.    The  SchoUasts  use 

26.  Vertatur  timiz]  Compare  C.  iii.  1.  *cymbae.' 


CARMEN   IV. 

A.u.c.  729. 

This  amufling  ode  represents  a  gentleman  in  love  with  his  maid-servant ;  a  drcum- 
stanoe  of  sufficiently  common  occurrence  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  Horace  may 
have  had  one  of  his  friends  in  view,  and  that  the  bde  is  founded  on  fact.  The  name 
Xanthias  must  be  fictitious,  and  Phoceus  indicates  that  the  person  was  also  supposed  to 
be  a  Fhodan.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  ''  Xanthias  Phoceus"  represents  two  names, 
and  *'ad  Xanthiam  Phoceum"  is  the  oommon  inscription,  as  if  Phoceus  were  a  Latin 
name,  which  the  seoond  line  proves  it  is  not.  Why  Horace,  assuming  a  Greek  name  for 
his  real  or  suppoeed  friend,  should  also  make  him  a  Phocian,  who  can  pretend  to  tell  ? 
"  Say  it  was  his  humour,"  or  there  may  have  been  a  significanoe  in  it  which  has  passed 
away,  or  never  ezisted  but  for  the  understanding  of  the  person  addressed  and  perhaps  a 
few  intimate  friends.  Xanthias  was  a  name  given  to  slaves,  like  Geta,  Sosius,  &c.,  as  in 
the  "  Frogs  "  and  other  phiys  of  Aristophanes. 

The  date  of  the  ode  cannot  be  mistaken.  Horace  was  bom  a.  u.  c.  689,  and  he  wrote 
this  ode  when  he  was  just  finishing  his  eighth  lustre,  which  would  be  in  Deoember, 
A.U.C.  729. 

ARGUMENT. 

Be  not  ashamed,  Xanthias;  heroes  have  loved  their  maids  before  thee.    Achilles  his 
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BriseU,  Ajaz  his  Tecmessa,  and  Agamemnon  hia  Cassandra,  when  Troy  had  fallen  before 
the  Gredan  oonqueror.  Donbtless  jour  Phyllis  is  of  royal  blood :  one  80  fidthfnl  and 
loving  and  unselfish  is  no  oommon  maiden.  Naj,  be  not  jealous  of  my  praises ;  my 
eighth  lustre  is  hastening  to  its  doae. 

Ne  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu  !     Prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 

Movit  Achillem ; 
Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum  5 

Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae  ; 
Arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 

Virgine  rapta, 
Barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessalo  victore  et  ademptus  Hector  10 

Tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolli 

Pergama  Grais. 
Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes  : 
■  Begium  certe  genus  et  penates  15 

Maeret  iniquos. 
Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  dilectam,  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20 

Brachia  et  voltum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo ;  fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum. 

1.  Ne  iit  — ]     Lambinns  has  a  way  of  as  it  is  in  Vii^'s  seoond  Eclogne :  "  For- 

takiog  '  ne'  in  this  place  and  others  (C.  i.  mosum  pastor  Corydon  ardebat  Alezin." 
33.  1 ;  iv.  9. 1),  whichis  differentfromthat  of        10.  ademptus  Heetor]     Thia  is  tnrn  tiie 

most  other  commentators.     He  considers  it  Iliad  (ziiv.  243) : — 

not  proWbitiye  bnt  <»^--' th»*  jou  may  ^^  .      -^^Xov  'AxaioT^iv  ^»)  hi^i 

not  be  ashamed  consider  that,'  &c.,  as  it  is  ZJi^^L,  ~,L»„£~^  ;««.«i«... 

in  A.  P.  406 :  "  Ne  forte  pidori  Sit  tibi  "••'^"  r,9vf,»roc  ivmp,^,v. 
Musa  lyrae  sollers  et  cantor  Apollo."  *3.  Neecias  an  /«]     All  that  follows  in 

7.  Arnt^virffine  rapta^  * Arsit'  is  used  by  this  and  the  nezt  stanca  is  endentiy  good- 

Horace  three  times  with  an  ablative— here ;  natured  banter. 

in  C.  iii.   9.  6:   <' Donec  non  alia  magb        23.  Oaudere^  Bendey  conjectnres  *  con- 

arsisti"  (where  Bentleyconjectures '  aliam');  ^®'**'    Graevius  appears  to  have  assumed 

and  in  Epod.  xiv.  9 :  "  Non  aliter  Samio  *"•*  readmg,  for  in  his  notes  he  says,  "  Cen- 

dicuntarsisseBathyUoAnacreontaTeium;''  «^res  dicebantur  oondere  lustrum  cum  id 

and  once  as  a  transitive  verb  (C.  iv.  9.  13) :  ftnirent"    The  MSS.  do  not  vary.    Horaoe 

"  Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri  crines  ;"-  ^^  ^  ''O'^  *  condere'  (C.  iv.  6.  29). 
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CARMEN  V. 

The  Zurich  MS.  (of  the  tenth  oentory)  has  an  ixiscription  Ad  Gabinium  ;  and  Estr^  (p. 
50S)  and  Walckenaer  (Histoire  de  la  Yie  et  des  Poeaies  d'Horace)  accept  Gabinina  aa  the 
person  to  whom  thia  ode  is  addreaBed.  If  snch  a  person  ezisted  among  Horace'»  friends, 
he  may  have  been,  Orelli  suggestSy  aon  or  gnuidson  of  A.  Gabinios  the  frotions  oontem- 
porary  of  Cicero.  The  Scholiasts  give  us  no  help ;  and  the  aboTe  inscription  stands  alone. 
Acron  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  for  he  says,  "  Inoertnm  est  qnem  aUoqnatur  hac  ode." 
There  may  be  something,  however,  in  it ;  bnt  the  discovery  of  the  name,  were  we  certain 
of  it,  wouid  be  of  no  Talue  beyond  leading  to  the  inferenoe  that  the  ode  had  perhaps  some 
foundation  in  fiict.  Of  the  names  introdnced  between  the  iUteenth  and  twentieth  YerseB, 
Gruquius'  Scholiast  haa  justly  obseryed  "  haec  nomina  pro  exemplis  posuit."  This  remark 
is  Tery  sensible,  and  might  have  saved  some  scholars  a  great  deal  of  tronble.  Heyne,  for 
instanoe,  on  Tibullus  (i.  8 ;  see  C.  i.  33.  7>  n.)  makes  Pholoe  and  Chioris  identical  with 
the  danghter  and  mother  mentioned  C.  iii.  16.  7* 

ARGUMENT. 

Thst  giri  is  too  yoimg  fbr  a  yokefellow ;  an  nnbroken  heifer  is  she  that  cares  only  for  the 
pastnre,  and  her  gambols,  and  the  cool  stream ;  an  unripe  grape  that  autumn  soon 
will  ripen.  She  will  soon  oome  of  her  own  aooord  when  time  shall  have  taken  a  few 
years  from  thy  youth  and  added  them  to  hers :  tfaen  will  she  wax  wantoo  and  seek  a 
mate,  and  thou  wilt  love  her  aboTe  coy  Pholoe,  or  Chloris  as  fair  as  the  moon,  or  (Syges, 
whom  the  dererest  guest  at  thy  table  conld  not  distinguish  from  a  girU 

NoNDUM  subacta  ferre  jugum  valet 
Gervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
Aequare  nec  tauri  ruentis 
In  venerem  tolerare  pondus. 
Girca  virentes  est  animus  tuae  5 

Gampos  juvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  uunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 
Praegestientis.     Tolle  cupidinem 
Immitis  uvae  :  jam  tibi  lividos  lO 

Distinguet  Auctunmus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 

5.  Circd]     Thaa  is  the  Greek  w<pj,  as  in    "  nt  variis  solet  nva  racemis 

Aristoph.,   Equit.   87 :    i^oif  y    aKparov  Duoere  purpnreum  nondum  matnra  colo- 

TTtpl  woTov  yovv  Itrri  ffov.  rem." 

7.  SoimUui]    This  is  the  poetical  word  Bnt  *  varhiB'  is  poetical,  and  the  MSS.  do 

for  satisfying   hunger  or  thirst,  as  Virgil  not  wy.    PMpertius  haa  a  mmUsr  Terse 

(Georg.  i.  169)  :    "  Concossaqne  fiunem  in  (iv.  2.  13) :  "  Prima  mihi  Tariat  Uventibus 

sylris  solabere  quercu."  ^va  racemis."      Horace's    linee    may    be 

12.  Purpureo  vanus  colore,]      Bentley  transkted,  if  there  is  any  difficulty,  *  Ere 

oonjectoies  « varios'  for  « ▼nrius,'  qnoting  long  antomn  with  its  varied  hues  will  dye 

Ot.  (MeC  iiL  484) :  the  green  grape  with  purple.' 
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Jam  te  sequetur :  eumt  enim  ferox 
Aetas  et  iUi  quos  tibi  dempserit 
Apponet  annos ;  jam  proterva 
Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum  : 
Dilecta  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  pura  noctumo  renidet 
Luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gyges, 
Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro 
Mire  sagaces  faUeret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu. 


15 


20 


]  l.  ferox  Aeieu]  Time  ib  compared  to 
a  wild  horse»  as  in  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  772) : 
"  fugiunt  freno  non  remorante  dies."  But 
Cruquiua  would  make  *  feroz'  and  '  fugax' 
change  places.  The  words  which  follow 
have  been  a  good  deal  canvassed.  I  have 
given  the  plain  roeaning  in  the  Argument. 
Bentley  conjectures  *  quod  tibi  dempserit 
apponet  annus/  because,  he  says,  the  idea  of 
time  taking  away  the  man's  years  to  add 
to  the  woman's  is  as  far  from  Horace's 
meaning  as  can  be.  It  is  true  that  Horace 
does  not  mean  it  in  the  same  sense  as  Jason 
meant  when  he  proposed  to  give  up  his  own 
Kfe  to  prolong  his  father's  (Met.  vii.  168) : 
"  Deme  meisannis  etdemptos  adde  parenti ;" 
but  he  means  *  she  will  approach  the  flower 
of  her  age  as  you  recede  from  it ;'  and  ez- 
presses  it  thus,  '  her  years  will  beoome  more 
numerous  as  the  remainder  of  your  time 
becomes  shorter.'  The  Scholiasts  take  this 
vicw  of  the  passage :  **  pro  viribus  et  aetatis 
flore  ponit  annos ;  quae  jam  per  senium  mi- 
nuerentur,  illi  augerentur"  (Acron).  The 
way  of  speaking  is  like  that  of  Deianira 
when,  oomparing  her  own  ageand  attractions 


with  those  of  her  rival,  she  says, — 
opa  yap  fjfiriv  Ti)v  fxkv  llpirovffav  wpovw, 
rt}v  tf*  av  ^Oivovaav  (Trach.  v.  647,  sq.). 

It  is  also  explained  by  those  verses  in  the 

Bpistle  to  the  Pisones : — 

''  Multa  femnt   anni  venientes  commoda 
secum, 
Multa  reoedentes  adimunt"  (v.  175,  sq.). 

Bentley  destroys  his  own  argument  by  pro- 
posing  '  quot'  for  *  quos'  in  case  the  other 
suggestion  be  not  accepted. 

24.  ambiffuoque  tmltu.']  Ovid  ezpresses 
the  same  ambiguity  in  the  case  of  Atalanta 
very  elegantly  (Met.  viii.  322) : — 

"  Talis  erat  cultus ;  fades  quam  dicere  vere 
Virgineam  in  puero  puerilem  in  virgine 
possis." 
Boys  let  their  hair  grow  till  they  assumed 
the  'toga  virilis.'  Juvenal  (S.  zv.  136) 
says, 

"  cujus  manantia  fletu 

Ora  puellares  faciunt  incerta  capilli." 
On  the  name  of  Gyges  see  C.  ii.  17-  14,  n. 
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A.u.c.  729  0). 

Of  Septimius  the  Scholiast  Acron  writes,  **  Septimium  Equitem  Romanum  amicum  et 
oommilitonem  suum  hac  ode  alloquitur."  Whether  this  description  as  to  the  rank  and 
fbrmer  service  of  Septimius  be  correct,  or  whether  the  hitter  is  only  gathered  from  v.  7, 
we  cannot  tell.  He  has  been  supposed'  to  be  the  person  of  whom  Augustus  writes  to 
Horaoe  in  a  letter  preserved  in  his  life  attributed  to  Suetonius:  "  Tui  qualem  habeam 
memoriam  poteris  ez  Septimio  quoque  nostro  audire.  Nam  inddit  ut  iiio  coram  fleiet  a  me 
tui  mentio."     Horace  also  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  for  him  to  Tiberius  (£pp.  i.  9). 
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Beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  Septtmias,  ezoept  that  CraqQins'  Scholiast  makes  him 
the  same  as  Titias  in  the  epistle  to  Julius  Flonu  (Epp.  i.  3,  v.  9t  see  note). 

The  date  of  this  ode  haa  been  much  diBcusaed.  Estr^  plaoes  it  very  soon  after  Horace's 
first  aniTal  at  Rome,  when  he  was  fresh  from  the  &tigues  of  war,  which  the  ezpression 
*  Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  riarnm  Militiaeque'  seems  to  favonr.  But  a  young  man  just 
retuming  home  to  begin  life  does  not  begin  by  writing  about  a  retreat  for  his  declining 
years.  There  is  a  character  about  the  ode  which  belongs  to  a  later  period.  He  must 
have  been  fomiliar  with  Tibur  and  Tarentum  and  other  localities  which  he  alludes  to.  The 
allusion  to  the  Cantabri  in  t.  2  is  supposed  by  others  to  fix  the  date  much  later,  namely, 
in  A.U.C.  729,  when  Augustus  was  engaged  in  redudng  a  rebellion  in  Spain.  At  any  time 
before  a.u.c.  725,  when  the  Cantabri  were  first  redueed,  they  could  haye  been  callcd  by 
Horace  '  indoctos  juga  ferre'noBtra/  even  though  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  impose 
that  yoke.  In  725  they  were  reduced  to  subjection ;  in  728  they  broke  out  again,  and  in 
the  fbUowing  year  they  were  finally  subdued,  though  an  unimportant  disturbance  had  to 
be  put  down  by  Agrippa  some  years  afterwards  (see  C.  iii.  8.  21 ;  It.  14.  41.  Epp.  i.  12. 
26).  If  therefore  the  ode  was  written  after  726,  it  must  have  been  in  the  b^pnning 
of  729  or  thereabouts,  and  I  am  indined  to  think  that  was  the  date,  though  I  admit  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  why  Horaoe  should  speak  of  himself  even  poetically  as  tired  of 
warfiue  and  the  sea,  so  many  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
either.  That  he  does  not  speak  of  his  Sabine  £urm,  but  gives  the  preferenoe  to  Tibnr 
or  Tarentum,  proves  nothing.  Long  after  he  had  poasession  of  his  &rm,  he  ezpresaes 
his  preferenoe  for  those  places  (Epp.  i.  7*  44) :— 

«—  "  mihi  jam  non  regta  Soma 
Sed  Tacuum  Tibnr  placet  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.*' 
(See  also  C.  iii.  4.  21,  sqq.)  And  that  he  frequented  Tibur  ia  well  known.  Some  say 
he  owned,  some  he  rented,  a  small  property  there.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  doubted  after 
all  perhaps,  whether  Horace  must  be  taken  as  speaking  strictly  of  himself.  He  may  only 
mean  in  effect,  that  the  weary  need  seek  no  happier  n  sting-plaoe  than  Tibur  or  Tarentum, 
though  he  puts  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  wish  for  himself.  It  was  probably  on  or  after 
a  Tisit  to  Septimius  that  Horace  oomposed  the  twenty-eighth  ode  of  the  first  book ;  and, 
probably  with  the  attzBctions  of  Tarentum  freah  in  his  mind,  he  wrote  this  ode.  But  he 
may  have  paid  his  friend  many  ristts. 

ARGUMENT. 
Septimius,  who  art  ready  to  go  with  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  I  would  that  I  miglit 
end  my  days  at  Tibur,  or,  if  that  be  forbidden  me,  at  Tarentum.  AboTe  ali  others  I 
love  that  spot,  with  ita  honey,  its  olives,  its  long  spring,  and  roild  wir\ter,  and  grapes 
on  Mount  Aulon.  On  that  spot  we  ought  to  live  together ;  and  there  thou  shouldst 
lay  my  bones  and  weep  over  them. 

Septimi,  Gades  aditure  mecum  et 
Gantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra  et 
Barbaras  Syrtes  ubi  Maura  semper 
Aestuat  unda, 

\.  Septimi,  GadetaditurefHeeum]    Ho-  Sive  qua  septemgeminus  colorat 
race  has  apparently  imitated  Catullus  in  his  Aequora  Nilus ; 

ode  to  Furiud  and  Aurelius : —  Sive  trans  altas  gradietur  Alpes 

"  Puri  et  Aureli  comites  CatuIU  Caesaris  visens  monimenta  magni 

Sive  in  extremos  penetrabit  Indos  GalUcum  Rhenum  horribilesque   ulti- 
Litus  ut  longe  resonante  Eoa  mosque  Bnfaimos 

Tunditur  unda.  Omnia  haec  quaecumque  feret  voluntas 

Sive  in  Hyrcanos  Arabasque  molles ;  Coelitum  t»ntare  simul  parati,"  &c. 
Seu  Saras  sagittiferosque  Parthos ; 
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Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 

Militiaeque ! 
Unde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae, 
Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi 
Flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Bura  Phalantho. 
Ille  terrarum  naihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet  ubi  non  Hymetto 
Mella  decedunt  viridique  certat 

Baca  Venafro ; 
Ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet 
Juppiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falemis 

Invidet  uvis. 
Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 


10 


15 


20 


Propeitiiu  likewise  has  the  same  Idea  in  his 
elegy  to  TuiloB  (i.  6.  1,  sqq.) :— 

**  NoQ  ego  nanc  Adriae  vereor  mare  nosoere 
tecam, 
Tulle  neque  Aegaeo  ducere  vela  salo. 
Cnm  quo  Rhipaeos  possim  conscendere 
montesy 
Ulteriusqae  domos  vadere  Memnoniae." 

With  these  examples  before  him  it  is  snr- 
prising  tbat  Graevius  should  have  gone  with 
Dacier  in  supposing  that  Horace  and  Sep- 
timius  had  engaged  to  join  the  Cantabrian 
ezpedition. 

6.  Argeo  —  eolono']  Catilius  or  his 
brother  Tiburtus  (see  C.  i.  18.  2,  n.). 

7.  SU  modm  lasso^  *  lasso'  may  be  taken 
with  *  maris/  ftc.  (as  '  fessi  rerum/  Aen.  i. 
182),  or  absolutely,  leaving  the  genitiTes  to 
depend  on  *  modus  :'  or  the  genitives  may 
depend  upon  both. 

10.  pellitis]  One  of  the  Schuliasts  in- 
terprets  this  *  lanatis,  viUosis,'  and  aome 
take  '  dulce'  with  '  peilitis,'  which  leaves  no 
word  to  govern  *  ovibus.'  *  Pellitis'  is  more 
generally  and  correctly  supposed  to  refer  to 
tbe  practice  of  covering  the  sheep  with  skins 
to  preserve  their  wool.  The  Galaesus  (Ga- 
laso)  flowed  through  the  ager  Tarentinus, 
which  was  rich  in  gardens  and  com-land,  as 
well  as  in  pastures.  How  Phalanthus,  the 
lcader  of  the  Partheniae,  emigrated  from 
Lacedaemon  and  got  possession  of  Taren- 
tum,  is  related  by  Justin  (iii.  4). 

\\.  regnata]  Similar  passives  are  found 
in  C.  iii.  3.  43,  "  Medis  triumphatis  \"  iii. 


19. 4, ''  BeUa  pugnata ;"  Epod.  i.  23,  "  Bel. 
lum  militabitur;"  S.  ii.  6.  27,  "  Res  oer- 
tabitur."  '  Regnata'  occurs  again  in  C.  iii. 
29.  27 ;  and  Tadtus  (Hist.  i.  16)  speaks  of 
"  gentes  quae  regnantur."  The  word  is  not 
used  by  prose-writers  of  an  earlier  age  tban 
Tadtus. 

16.  decedunf]  This  word  is  used  again 
in  the  same  sense  of  *  giving  place  to '  in  the 
seoond  epistle  of  the  second  book,  v.  213 : 
"  deoede  peritis." 

18.  '  Aulon'  is  stated  by  Acron  to  have 
been  a  hill  near  Tarentum ;  by  Porphyrion 
a  place  fruitful  in  vines.  Bentiey,  disliktng 
the  epithet '  fertili'  for  'Baccho,'  reads  with 
some  MSS.  *  fertilis ;'  and,  as  this  renders  it 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  *  amicas,'  he  doea 
by  changing  it  'levissima  oMitatione'  into 
*  apricus.'  He  quotes  Acit>n  *  in  loco,' 
who  says  of  the  dimate  of  Tarentnm  '*  et 
melle  et  olivetis  praecellit  hiemes  quoque 
apridores  habet,"  and  thinks  he  must  have 
had  '  apricus'  in  hisoopy.  No  MS.  that  we 
kno^  of  has  it. 

The  honey  of  Tarentum  or  CaUbria  (iii. 
16.  33),  and  of  Matinum  (iv.  2. 27)  in  Italy, 
of  Hybla  in  Sicily,  and  of  Hymettus  in 
Attica,  are  those  Horace  celebrates  most. 
Venafrum  (hod.  Venafro)  the  most  northem 
town  of  Campania  was  celebrated  above  all 
places  in  Italy  for  its  olives.  '  Venaliro'  is 
the  dative  case.     See  C.  i.  1.  16,  n. 

21.  beatae  —  arces.-]  *  Rich  heights'  of 
Aulon  or  other  hills  near  Tarentum.  *  Arx,* 
which  is  derived  by  Foroeilini  from  &Kpotf 
is  rather  akin  to  fpffoc»  and  signifies  prima* 
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Postulant  arces  ;  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  faviUam 
Vatis  amici. 

lily  a  fortified  plaoe ;  and,  fortified  places  infer  that  it  was  not  only  a  hiH.     See  Mar- 

being  commonly  on  heigbts,  '  arz/  in  a  de-  tial  (xiii.  125)  : — 

riTed  MDse,  cune  to  meui  s  Mll  genenOly.  ..  NobiBs  et  bnii  «t  ftliz  ntibiu.  Aulon 

y«ro  Oerefore,  whom  Foroellim  oorrecte,  p^j       4;^  ^^1  veUer.,  vin.  mihi." 

19  more  near  tfae  tmth  m  denving  the  word  ^  ' 

'  ab  arcendo:'  Spc-oc  contains  the  root  *arc'  Cramer  (Italy,  ii.  328)  speaka  of  **  the  fer- 

of  *  arc-s,'  and  *  arc-eo/  whioh  ax-poQ  does  tile  ridi^e  and  valley  of  Anlon/'  now  Terra 

not.    The  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  di  Melone,  hb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  6a- 

it  was  a  Talley ;  and,  from  the  fiict  that  it  laeaus.     He  refers  to  Romanelli  (i.  295). 

gave  exoellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  we  might 
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"  Ad  Pompilium  Yarum  scribit  gaudens  ob  ejos  in  patriam  reditum  quem  eommilitonem 
in  castris  Bmti  et  Cassii  fuisse  commemorat ;  et  belli  civilis  evasisse  pericula  Augusto 
victore.''  These  are  the  words  of  Acron,  and  many  of  the  MSS.  have  *  ad  Pompilium  ' 
or  '  PoMPBiiTM  Vabitm/  the  latter  being  correct.  But  Sanadon,  foUowed  by  nearly  all 
commentators  till  the  last  few  years,  haa  confounded  the  person  here  addressed  with 
Pompeitts  Grosphus,  to  whom  the  16th  ode  of  this  book  is  written  (see  Introduction), 
and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  epistle  of  the  first  book  (v.  22).  But  the  proscribed 
foUower  of  Brutus  cannot  be  identified  with  the  wealthy  Grosphus,  as  Estr^  has  observed, 
and,  as  Yanderburg  has  remarked,  the  newly  made  citizen  would  not  have  been  addressed 
in  tbe  language  here  used :  "  Quis  te  redonavit  Qtitri/0m  Dis  patriis  Italoque  caek>." 
Masson  (Vie  d'Horace,  p.  88,  sq.)  fizes  the  date  in  a.u.c.  ^lb,  in  which  year  those  of  the 
republican  party  who  had  foUowed  Seztus  Pompeius  were  allowed  to  retum,  peace  being 
made  between  Seztus  and  the  triumvirs,  and  an  amnesty  being  granted  to  his  foUowers. 
Kirchner  (Q.  H.  p.  5)  strongly  supports  this  opinion.  Dader  aska  why  then  Horace 
shottld  have  used  the  words  "  Quis  te  redonavit,  &a  V*  and  though  the  words  must  not 
be  taken  too  literaUy  as  a  question,  and  are  more  an  ezpression  of  joyfol  surprise,  yet 
there  is  something  in  the  remark ;  and  moreover  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Horaoe  when  he 
wrote  was  in  possession  of  his  country-house,  and  had  been  in  it  some  time  (w.  19,  20). 
But  he  did  not  get  this  house  tiU  after  the  first  book  of  Satires  was  finished,  that  is  not  tiU 
A.u.c.  720,  and  it  may  have  been  a  year  or  two  later.  The  long  servioe  of  Pompeius  (men- 
tioned  in  v.  18)  is  inconsistent  with  the  above  early  date ;  and  something  may  be  said  in  re- 
spect  to  the  style  of  the  ode,  which  is  one  of  Horace's  best.  Also  it  is  doubtful,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  whether  even  in  jest  Horace  would  have  aUuded  to  Philippi  in  the  way  he  here 
does,  tf  he  were  writing  soon  aflter  that  memorable  disaster.  On  the  whole  it  is  most 
probable  that  Pompehia  did  not  retum  to  Rome,  as  Acron  intimates,  tiU  after  the  dvU 
war  was  over,  having  meanwhUe  foUowed  the  fortunes  first  of  his  namesake  Seztus,  and 
then  of  M.  Antonius,  and  that  the  ode  was  written  a.u.c.  724,  or  thereabouts. 

ARGUMENT. 

O  Pompeius,  my  earUest  friend  and  best,  with  whom  I  have  served  and  indulged  fiiU  many 

a  day,  who  hath  sent  thee  back  to  us  a  trae  dtisen  of  Rome  ?    We  fought  and  fied 

together  at  Philippi ;  but,  while  I  was  carried  off  by  Mercury,  the  wave  drew  thee  back 

into  the  stormy  ooean  again.     Come  then  pay  thy  vows  unto  Jove,  and  lay  thy  weary 

H  2 
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limbs  under  my  lanreL    Bring  wine  and  ointment  and  garlands ;  choose  a  master  of 
the  feast,  for  I  will  revel  like  any  Thradan  for  joy  that  my  friend  hath  retomed. 

0  SA£F£  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte  Bruto  militiae  duce, 

Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  caelo, 
Pompei  meorum  prime  sodalium,  5 

Gum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 

Fregi  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos ! 
Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi  relicta  non  bene  parmula,  lo 

Gum  fracta  virtus  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere  ; 

Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens 


1.  iempus  in  ultitnum]  Dnring  the  two 
years  hetween  his  leaving  Bome  and  the 
hattle  of  Philippi,  BrutuB  went  through 
many  hard-fought  battles  with  the  native 
tribes  in  Maoedonia  and  in  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  in  resisting  the  assumption  of  his  pro- 
▼ince  hy  C.  Antonius  the  triumvir's  hrother, 
to  whom  the  Senate  had  assigned  it.  *  Tem- 
pus  in  ultimum'  does  not  mean  so  mudi  to 
the  hrink  of  the  grave,  as  we  should  say,  as 
into  extreme  danger  or  need.  Foroell. 
gives  examples  of  this  meaning  of '  tempus.' 

3.  redonavit  Q^iritem]  Thisword'redo- 
nare'  is  pecoliar  to  Horace.  He  uses  it 
again  C.  iii.  3.  33.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Horace  got  Maecenas  to  intercede  for 
Pompeius'  pardon,  I  do  not  know  on  what 
grounds.  *  Quiritem'  has  particukr  force 
as  '  unshom  of  your  citizenship.'  He  had 
not  been  capite  deminutus,  The  singular 
*  Quiris'  does  not  oocur  in  prose-writers. 
Heinsius'  oonjecture  *  Quiritum'  is  weak 
and  insipid. 

5.  prime  sodalium']  It  is  probable  that 
the  days  Horace  enjoyed  so  much  with  his 
friend  were  spent  at  Athens.  The  language 
does  not  seem  to  suit  a  camp  life,  especially 
on  such  a  service  as  the  army  of  Brutus 
went  through.  On  '  firegi'  see  C.  i.  1.  20» 
note. 

8.  Malobathro']  Oil  produced  from  an 
Eastem  shmb  of  that  name.  Graevius  says 
it  came  from  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that 
its  rative  name  was  Tamalobaira,  It  must 
in  that  case  have  been  of  the  betel  tribe. 
But  the  betel  has  no  smell,  nor  is  any  oil 


15 


eztracted  from  it.  Tf  this  be  an  Indian 
plant, '  Syrio'  is  only  used  in  the  same  ex- 
tended  application  in  which  Ovid  uses  '  As- 
syrium'  (Amor.  ii.  6. 40) :  *'  Maeonis  Assy- 
rium  foemina  tinxit  ebur."  See  C.  ii.  11. 
1«. 

9.  Philippoe  ei  celerem  Jugam]  We 
need  not  take  Horace  too  much  at  his 
word.  He  was  not  bom  for  a  soldier  any 
more  than  his  friend  Iccius  (C.  i.  29)  ;  and 
he  could  afford  to  create  a  laugh  against 
himself  as  a  pi^atjtn^,  He  had  in  mind 
no  doubt  the  misfortune  that  befel  Alcaeus, 
as  related  by  Herodotus  (v.  96).  Thero 
was  nothing  disgraoeful  in  the  flightfrom 
Philippi,  which  Bratus  advised  and  neces- 
sity  compelled.  Orelli  interprets  thus  : — 
"  the  boldest  amongst  us  bowed  their  heads 
to  the  ground  which  their  shame  had  dis- 
graced,  to  ask  for  quarter,"  as  Caesar  de- 
scribes  Pompey's  soldiers  doing  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (Bell.  Civil.  iii.  98). 
Lambinus  understands  Horaoe  to  mean 
that  they  bit  the  dust,  as  Tumus  says  of 
Mezentius  (Aen.  xi.  418) :  "  Procubnit 
moriens  et  humum  semel  ore  momordit," 
and  Ag.  in  his  prayer  against  Hector  (U.  ii. 
417):  icoXkiQ  J*  a}i^*  gvtov  hatpoi  ITpii- 
t/€f(  Iv  Kot^yoiv  6Sd.^  \aZolaro  yaXav,  and 
Euripides  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices  (Phoe- 
niss.  V.  1438)  :  yaXav  S'  6cdE  kXovrf^  dWri- 
Xoiv  wiXaQ  UiTrrovaiv  dfAiput,  AU  that 
seems  to  be  meant  is  that  the  bold  were 
stmck  to  th6  ground. 

13.  Mercurius  celer  Dento  —  tuatulit 
aere:]     Poets  were  *  Mercuriales  viri'  (C. 
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Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 
Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea  nec 
Parce  cadis  tibi  destinatis. 
Oblivioso  levia  Massico 
Giboria  exple  ;  funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 
Curatve  myrto  ?  quem  Venus  arbitrum 
Dicet  bibendi  i     Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto 
Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico. 


20 


25 


ii.  17*  29).  He  refen  his  preserration  di- 
rectly  to  tbe  MuBes  in  C.  iii.  4.  26.  He 
had  in  mind  no  doubt  Paris^B  rescue  by 
Venus  (Il.iii.  381);  and  Aeneas^sby  Phoebns 
in  a  thick  doud  (IL  y.  344 ;  Aen.  x.  81). 

15.  retarberts  Vhda]  Like  the  wave, 
that,  just  as  the  ahipwrecked  man  is  strug- 
gUng  to  shore,  lifts  him  off  his  feet  and 
tiirows  him  back  again.  Catullus,  writing 
to  ManliuB,  has  a  Uke  ezpression : 

"  tanto  te  absorbens  Tortioe  amoris 

Aestus  in  abruptum  detulerat  barathrum." 

18.  Longaque -^  militia]  Iftheassumed 
date  be  right,  Pompey  had  had  no  rest  for 
more  than  tfajrteen  years,  beginning  with 
the  wars  of  Brutus,  a.u.c.  710,  and  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Actium. 

22.  Ciboria']  A  drinking-cup  like  the 
pod  of  an  Egyptian  bean,  of  which  this  was 
the  name.  For  *  exple'  some  MSS.  haTe 
'  imple/  but  the  other  is  stronger  and  has 
most  authority.  *  Funde'  means '  pour  upon 
your  head.'  *Udo'  is  perhaps  like  the 
Greek  vyp^,  *  supple.'  Theocritus  (vi.  68) 
calls  it  nokvypaftiTTov  oiXivov, 

25.  Cwratvemyriof]  Dillenbr.  has  given 
a  yariety  of  instances  in  which  the  enditics 
'  que,'  *  ve,' '  ne  '  are  added  to  a  word  other 


thanthat  which  is  to  becoupled  with  the  pre- 
oeding  word.  There  are  two  ezaroples  doBe 
to  each  other  in  C.  ii.  19.  28.  32.  DU- 
lenbr.  says  this  oonstruction  is  adopted 
advisediy  to  give  foroe  to  the  particular 
word  to  which  the  encUtic  is  added,  and  to 
strengthen  the  connezion.  The  tiSith  of 
this  ia  more  apparent  in  somcother  caaes 
than  in  this ;  but  it  is  true  and  worth  ob- 
serring. 

Ventu]  This  was  the  highest  cast  of 
the  dice,  as  *  canis'  was  the  lowest.  Pto- 
pertius  brings  them  both  in  together  (iv. 
8.  46,  sq.)  : — 

"  Me  quoque  per  talos  Venerem  quaerente 
secundos 
Semper  damnosi  snbsiluere  canes." 

See  Tadt.  Ann.  ziii.  15.  Also  above  C.  i. 
4.  18,  and  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.  ▼.  Talus.    - 

'  Dicet'  is  used  in  the  same  sense  aa  by 
Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  125) :  ''  Quem  legeredu- 
cem  et  pecori  dizere  maritum  ;"  where  Ser- 
▼ius  explains  *  dizere'  by  '  designavere.' 

28. /urere]  See  C.  iii.  19:  "  Insanire 
juvat ;"  both  beingimitatedfrom  Pseudo-An- 
acreon  (31  Bergk),  9k\u»  Bk\(a  fAavfjvai, 
The  Edoni  were  a  people  of  Thrace  (see  C. 
i.  27.  2). 


CARMEN   VIIL 


The  MSS.  vaiy  in  the  name  of  the  woman  addressed  in  this  ode.  The  best  gire  her 
the  name  of  Julia  with  Barine  or  Varine.  Bentley  objects  to  Barine  as  ndther  Greek  nor 
Latin,  but  has  oo  other  name  to  suggest.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  might  be 
barbarian.  Peerlkamp  would  substitute  Barsine,  which  happens  to  be  the  name  of  one  of 
Alezander  the  (^reafs  wives.  The  matter  is  of  no  great  importanoe.  The  ode  is  pro- 
bably^a  mere  imttation  of  the  Greek  .or  fancy  of  the  poet^s. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Barine,  if  I  oould  see  thee  punished  for  thy  false  yows,  I  might  believe  thee  again.  But 
the  moment  after  thou  hast  ibrswom  tbyself  thou  art  loveKer  and  more  bright  than 
ever.  Perjury  then  is  profitable,  Venus  and  her  train  laugh  at  it.  Fresh  slaTes  follow 
thee,  and  the  old  ones  cannot  leave  thy  roof ;  mothers  and  stingy  £itherB  and  new- 
mairied  brides  are  afraid  of  thee. 

Ulla  si  jurifl  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam, 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui, 
Crederem.     Sed  tu  simul  obligasti  5 

Perfidum  votis  caput  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura. 
Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
Fallere  et  toto  tacituma  noctis  lo 

Signa  cum  caelo  gelidaque  divos 

Morte  carentes. 
Bidet  hoc  inquam  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae,  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  15 

Cote  cruenta. 
Adde  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  nova,  nec  priores 
Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati. .  20 

\:  juri§—pejeratt]  This  expression  isnot  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  the  moon  and  stars. 

found  elsewhere.     It  is  formed  by  analogy  Orelli  has  oollected  instances  to  which  others 

from  'juB  jurandum.'     Acron  speaks  of  a  might   be  added   in  abundanoe,  as  Ovid, 

form   *jus  juratum/  but  that  too  is   not  Heroid.  iii.  103;  viii.  119. 
found  in  extant  writings.   Ovid  has imitated         \3,  Ridet    hoc    inquam    Venua    tp«a,] 

theopeningofthisode(Amor.iii.3.1,8q.): —  Tibullus  (or  the  author  of  the  third  book 

"  Esse  deos,  i,  crede  :  fidem  jurata  fefellit,  ?^^^*^,  ^  **^™)  "^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  -^^^® 

Et  facies  illi  quae  fuit  ante  manet,"  &c.  v"^*  ^*  *^^  ' 
Theocritus  mentions  a  pimple  on  the  tip  of  ,  "  —  P«n«rift  "det  amantum 

the  tongue  or  the  nose  as  a  punishment  for  ^'^PP»**''  «*  ^*'***^'  "^**  ^«"*  J'''^*' 

lying  (Idyll.  iz.  30)  : —  Stephens  in  his  Thesaurus  (vol.  ii.  p.  9S) 

^LVKir   Inl  yX«i<raac  a\pac  6\o^{,ySova  mentions  two  Greek  proverbs  to  the  same 

^vorft  •  effect :    a^poOiaiOQ  opKOQ  ovc  ifiirotvifioc, 

and  ^xii  24^  **^*^  ^^*'  ^^^  yvvaiKbQ  Spirov  tig  ^dup  ypa- 

^    ,*   y  ,  ^bi,  the  latter  being  probably  a  verse  from 

tyut  ot  ffc  Tbv  KaXbv  alvktov  a  Greek  dramatist. 
iptvha  pivoQ  ^ntpetv  dpainQ  ove  dva^        15.  Semper  ardentet]    This  seems  to  be 

^^^^'  taken  from  a  picture.     Moschus  (Id.  1.) 

9.  opertos]    I  do  not  find  that  this  word  says  of  the  weapons  of  love,  ^rvpi  vavra 

is  used  ebewhere  fbr  'sepultos.'    There  i3i/3axrai.     'Semper'  belongs  to  'arden- 

was  no  more  common  oath  than  by  the  tes.' 
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Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvencis, 
Te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nuper 
Virgines  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritos. 

23.  Virffines]   Like  *  piieIIae'(C.  iii.  14.  ande  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit /'  with 

10)  this  word  does  not  belong  ezclusiTely  which  Servias  compares  this  of   Horaoe. 

to  maids.  Forcell.  says,  * '  i  nterdum  aura  significat  tenue 

Bentlej  thinks   Horace  probably  wrote  -  quiddam  et  varium  ex  aere  et  lumine  ant 

'  cnra '   not  '  aura '  in  the  last  line ;   but  colore  resultans."     Acron  says,  "  auraf  aut 

he  is  alive  to  the  objection  to  the  repeti-  fadlitas  qoa  in  amorem  trahuntnr,  aut  un- 

tion  of  the  same  word  from  v.  8.     Orelli  guentornm  odor ;"  and  Porphyrion,  "  amo- 

giTes  aU  the  interpretations  that  haTe  been  ria  aura  quae  ad  te  eos  fert."    The  Scho- 

proposed  fbr  *  aura,'  and  quotes,  as  ilius-  liasts  therefore  were  as  little  prepared  with 

trsting  hia  own  opinion,  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  an  expknation  as  modem  commentators. 

2ji0)  : —  The  interpretation  of  Mancellinus  is,  "  aura, 

"Nonne  yides    ut  tota  tremor  pertentet  jd  est  splendor  et  nitor."   PerhapstheUtend 

equonim  mterpretation  of  Porphynon  la  best,  '  tua 

Corpo»  si    tantum  notas    odor    attuUt    ««»»!  '*^  ^"*^«  ^  !^  **^?"  *°!!J!^ 
^gjpga}'»  thee.'    *  PopuLuis  aura'  (C.  m.  2.  20)  is 

the  shifting  breeze  of  popular  opinion  or 
ForoeUini  quotes  Aen.  (vi.  204),  "  Disoolor    laTOur. 


CARMEN  IX. 

A.u.c.  729  (?). 

C.  Valgins  Rufus  was  a  poet  of  much  merit,  and  appears  to  have  been  sad  for  the  loss 
of  a  yocng  slaTe  (not  his  son,  as  Sanadon  and  Dacier  suppose,  arguing  from  the  examples 
brocght  forward  in  mitigation  of  Valgius'  grief).  At  a  time  of  public  rejoidng  (probably 
at  the  dosing  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a.u.c.  720,  after  the  Cantabri  had  been  put  down 
by  Augustus,  C.  ii.  6.  Introduction)  Valgius  is  called  upon  (as  TibuUus  was  in  C.  i.  33) 
to  oease  from  writing  moumfdl  Terses  on  his  loss,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  praises 
of  Augustus. 

ARGUMBNT. 

The  rain  does  not  always  faU,  nor  the  storms  rage,  nor  the  frost  continue  for  eTor,  Valgius. 
But  thou  moumest  for  Mystes  from  moming  tiU  night.  Nestor  did  not  always  weep 
for  Antilochus,  norhls  parents  and  sisters  for  TroUus.  Cease  thy  wailings,  and  let  us 
nng  of  the  triumphs  of  Augustus. 

NoN  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
Usque,  nec  Armeniis  in  oris, 

3.  tfuw^iiale»]   This  epithet  is  equiTalent    **  Albns  ut  obscuio  deterget  nubUa  caelo 
to  «informes'  (C.  ii.  10.  16).     See  C.  i.  7.         '  Saepe  Notus  neque  parturit  imbres 
16 : —  .  Perpetuos,  sic  tu— ' 
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Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners  5 

Menses  per  omnes  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant 
Et  foliis  viduantur  omi : 
Tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  modis 
Mysten  ademptum,  nec  tibi  Vespero  lo 

Surgente  decedunt  amores 
Nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 

Annos,  nec  impubem  parentes  15 

Troilon  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 
Flevere  semper.     Desine  moUium 
Tandem  querelarum,  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten,  20 


The  table-lands  of  Armenia  are  intensely 
cold  in  winter,  and  covered  with  snow  and 
ice.     The  Bummers  are  hot  and  dry. 

7.  Querceta']  The  oldeat  MSS.  have 
'  querqueta.'  The  Apulian  range  Grarganus 
(Monte  Gargano)  terminated  in  the  bold  pro- 
montory  of  the  eame  name,  now  called 
Punta  di  Viesti  (Cramer,  Italy,  ii.  275). 

13.  ier  aepofuncituf]  Aulus  Gell.  (xix. 
7)  mentions  Nestor  being  called  *  trisaedi- 
senex  '  by  an  obscure  poet  Lavius.  Cic.  (de 
Senectut.  c.  10)  says,  "  Nestor  terdam  jam 
aetatem  hominum  vivebat."  The  founda- 
tion  for  tbe  story  is  found  in  Homer  (II.  i. 
250)  :- 

^^y/  Bvo  fikv  ytvtai  fitpoiruv  dp9puirwv 
l^diaTo—fitTd  Sk  TpiTCLTOtffiv  dvaffotv. 

The  duration  of  an  age  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined.  Plutarch  (Cat.  Maj.  c.  15)  says 
that  Cato  prosecuted  Servilius  Galba  when 
he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  KivSvPtvti  yap 
wf  'SEffTutp  if  Tptyoviav  Ttf  fiitfi  xat  Tal^ 
TTpdlttri  KOTtXOttv,  The  filial  love  and  death 
of  Antilochus  are  beautifully  told  by  Pindar 
(Olym.  18.  Pyth.  vi.  28,  sqq.).  Lambinus 
fancifuUy  supposes  *  amabilem '  may  be 
equivalent  to  oyaTriyr^v,  an  only  child. 

10.  The  death  of  TroUus,  kUled  by  AchU- 
les,  is  rebfcted  by  VirgU  (Aen.  i.  474),foUow- 
ing  not  Homer,  but  some  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
the  event  having  taken  plaoe  before  the 
time  at  which  the  lUad  opens.  (V.  Heyne, 
Exc.  in  loco.)  His  sisters  were  Creusa, 
Polyxena,  lAodice,  and  Cassandra. 

17.  Deeine  moUium]  A  Greek  construc- 
tion;  as  'abstineto  irarum'  (C.  iu.  27. 
60).     *Abstinens    pecuniae'   (iv.  9.  37)- 


Virgil  too  (Aen.  x.  441)  takes  the  same 
Ucenoe,  *  tempus  desistere  pugnae.'  '  Dam- 
natus  laboris'  (C.  u.  14.  19),  'dedpitur 
labomm'  (C.  ii.  13.  38),  <  Ciceris  invidit ' 
(S.  ii.  6.  84\  are  other  constructions  with 
the  genitive  Dorrowed  from  the  Greek. 

.  19.  Auguaii  tropaea']    See  Introduction. 

20.  Whether  *  Niphates '  was  a  moun- 
tain  or  a  river  has  been  much  discussed. 
The  SchoUasts  Acron  and  Comm.  Cruq. 
both  say  it  was  a  river  of  Scythia,  *'  though 
(as  they  add)  most  say  it  is  a  mountain  of 
Armenia."  Porphyrion  so  calls  it,  and  Strabo 
mentions  no  other  *  Niphates '  but  an  Arme- 
nian  range  of  mountains.  The  later  poets 
no  doubt  speak  of  a  river  '  Niphates.'  For 
instanoe,  Lucan  (Phars.  in.  245)  speaks  of 
'Wolventem  saxa  Niphatem."  Silius  also 
(xui.  75),  "  PeUaeo  ponte  Niphatem  ad- 
strinxit.  Juvenal  Ukewise  (vi.  408  sq.), 
" Isse  Niphatem 

In  populos  magnoque  iUic  cuncta  arva 
teneri 

Diluvio." 
VirgU  (Cieorg.  iiL  30)  says, 

'*Addam  urbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsumque 
Niphaten 
Fidentemque    fuga    Parthum     versisque 

sagittis 
Et  duo  rapta   manu   diverso    ex   hoste 

tropaea 
Bisque  triumphatas  utroque  ab  Uttore 
gentes." 
Here  it  is  uncertain  whether  VirgU  under- 
stood  Niphates  to  be  a  river  or  a  mountain, 
The  passage  is  so  like  Horaoe'8  that  he 
probably  lud  it  in  mind ;  and  it  is  posnble 
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Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
Victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 

he  did  not  know  or  care  whether  it  was  a  flowed  into  the  Arazes,  near  Persepolis,  hat 

mountain  or  a  river.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  a  small  atream,  and  probably  nnknown 

there  can  be  no  doubt  Nipbates  was  a  moan-  to  Horaoe.  He  cannot  aUude  to  this,  as  some 

tain-range  east  of  the  Tigrifl.    The  name  tuppose.     Larobinus,    however,  thinks  he 

means  the  snow-mountain.     Perhaps  a  part  means  this  river,  and  says  the  expression  is 

of  it  may  have  been  oovered  with  perpetual  that  we  meet  with  elsewhere.     *  Metau- 

snow.   Strabo  (p.  529,  Ed.  Cas.)  makes  the  rum  flumen '  (C.  iv.  4.  38),  and  *  Rhenum 

Tigris  rise  in  the  Niphates.     This  fact  may  flumen '  (A.  P.  6). 

account  for  the  confiision  that  ezisted  be-  22.  vertiee»^]     Heinsius  on  Aen.  i.  117, 

tween  mountain  and  river.    The  successes  of  states  that  the  Medicean  MS.  always  has 

Augustusin  Armeniawerein  A.i7.c.734,and  the  reading  'vertex,'  not   'vortez.'    The 

the  geographical  question  therefore  is  chiefly  MSS.  and  editions  vary  in  this  passage,  and 

of  interest  here  in  a  chronological  point  of  Forceliini  says  that  *  vertez  '  and  *  vortez  ' 

view :  but  even  that  interest  vanishes,  if  we  are  written  indiscriminately  in  the  MSS.  of 

suppose  Horace  to  be  speaking  of  conquests  all  the  Latin  authors.   Fea  adopts  *  vertioes,' 

to  oome,  as  he  does  in  C.  i  12.  53,  sqq.   We  but  with  it  Charisius'  absurd  etymology, 

may  then  admit  tbat  Horace  wrote  of  the  "  vertez  a  vertendo  dicitur :  vortez  a  vo- 

conquest  of  Armenia  even  five  years  before  rando."     The    passage    from    Quintilian, 

any  snccesses  were  gained  there.  quoted  by  Foroell.,  shows  how  'vertez' 

21.  Medttmquejlumen]   The  Euphrates,  passed  into  its  derived  meanings. 

as  Virgii  (Aen.  viii.  725)—  23.  Gelonojt]   This  was  one  of  the  tribes 

,  ,           ^                      ..^.-  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube.     Seenote 

•*Hic     Lelegas    Carasque    sagittiferosque  on  21 ,  and  C.  i.  1».  10.  n.    Aboutthesame 

Gelonos                              ^  time,  it  is  supposed,  with  Augustus'  ezpedi- 

Fmzerat.    Euphrates    ibat   jam   molhor  tionagainsttheCanUbri^Lentulusdrovethe 

^™^ »  Transdanubian  tribes  across  the  river  (see 

or  it  may  be  Horaoe  meant  the  Tigiis.    See  C.  iii.  8,  Introduction).   But  whether  this  is 

Ust  note.    There  was  a  river  Medus  which  alluded  to  here  must  be  matter  of  doubt. 
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Idcinius  Murena,  or  A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena,  as  he  was  called  after  his  adoption  by 
A.  Terentius  Varro,  was  apparently  a  man  of  restless  and  ambitious  character,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  with  his  life  (C.  ii.  2,  Introduction).  It  is 
very  probable  that  Horace  wrote  this  ode  to  his  friend  to  wam  him  of  the  tendendes  of 
his  disposition.  All  else  that  we  leam  from  Horaoe's  poems  respecting  Murena  is  that  he 
WBS  of  the  coUege  of  augurs  (C.  iii.  10),  and  tfaat  he  had  a  house  at  Formiae,  where  he 
received  Maecenas  and  his  party  on  their  way  to  Brundusium  (S.  i.  5.  37>  sq.).  As 
Murena  was  put  to  death  a.u.c.  732,  this  ode  must  have  been  written  before  that  year. 

Although  it  may  be  infenred  from  the  tone  of  this  ode  that  Murena  was  not  incapable 
of  the  conduct  imputed  to  him  and  on  the  charge  of  which  he  died,  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to  say 
that  his  guilt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  proved.  Dion  (54.  1.  3)  says  that,  '*  in  the 
year  when  M.  Marcelius  and  L.  Arruntius  were  oonsuls,  Fannius  Caepio  headed  a  con- 
spiracy,  which  was  joined  by  others  ;  and  Murena  was  said  to  have  entered  into  it  with 
them,  eiiher  truly  or  tlanderously.  The  conspirators  did  not  appear  to  take  their  trial, 
and  were  condemned  in  their  absence,  but  were  taken  and  put  to  death  shortly  afterwards. 
Proculeius,  his  brother,  and  Maecenas,  who  had  married  his  sister,  were  unable  to  obtain 
Murena*s  pardon."  The  same  historian  charges  him  with  ungovernable  and  indis- 
criminate  rashness  of  speech :  dirpdr^  cat  caraicopf  i  vappmoiq,  •npoQ  irdvra^  o^oiug 
iXPnro  (54.  3). 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  way  to  live,  Liciniiu,  ia  neither  rashly  to  tempt  nor  oowanUy  to  fear  the  Btorm.  The 
golden  mean  securefl  a  man  at  onoe  from  the  pinching  of  poverty  and  the  enyy  of 
wealth.  The  loftiest  objects  fall  soonest  and  most  heavily.  In  adversitj  or  prosperity 
the  wise  man  looks  for  change.  Storms  come  and  go.  Bad  times  will  not  always  be 
bad.  ApoUo  handles  the  lyre  as  well  as  the  bow.  In  adversity  show  thyself  brave, 
in  prosperity  take  in  sail. 

Bectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  urgendo  neque,  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 

Litus  iniquum. 
Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem  5 

Diligit  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 

Sobrius  aula. 
Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus  et  celsae  graviore  casu  lo 

Decidunt  turres  feriuntque  summos 

Fulgura  montes. 


5.  Horaoe's  langoage  comes  near  to  that 
of  Aristotle  (Polit.  iv.  12\  gal  cAZov- 
rai  d*  iv  raic  v6\tffiv  ovTOi  (ol  /ilffoi) 
fiaXtcrra  tSiv  ttoXitwv'  ovrt  yAp  aifroi  ruv 
dWorpiwv  &(nr(p  ok  irkvtirig  kirt9vfiov(Tiv 
o6r«  rriq  Tovrtttv  Krrpoc.  Aristotle  quotes 
a  mazim  of  Phocylides  to  the  same  effect, 
woXXd  fti<roi<nv  dpnrra'  fis<TOQ  OiXut  Iv  iro- 
Xii  tlvai.  That  every  virtue  is  a  mean 
between  two  vices  is  a  doctrine  laid  down 
in  the  Ethics  of  this  author  (Nic.  Eth.  ii. 
7),  and  Cicero  (de  Off.  i.  26)  says,  "  Nun- 
quam  iratus  qui  acoedit  ad  poenam  me- 
diocritatem  iUam  tenebit  quae  est  inter 
nimium  et  parum.'' 

6.  obsoleii]  That  which  has  gone  out 
of  use;  therefore  old  and  decayed.  For 
the  varions  applications  of  the  word  see 
Forcell. 

9.  Saepival  Burmann's  conjecture  (on 
Ovid,  Heroid.  xiv.  39),  *  saevius/  is 
strongly  defended  by  Jani,  who  thinks 
'  saepius '  much  too  weak,  especially  for  so 
elaborate  a  poem.  Sanadon  adopts  *8ae- 
▼hu'  as  agreeing  better  with  'graviore 
casu/  which,  he  says,  would  have  been 
'  frequentiore  casu  *  had  the  true  reading 
been  *  saepius.'  Dacier  is  opposed  to  him, 
and  so  are  all  the  MSS.,  the  Scholiasts, 
and  every  edition  earlier  than  the  eighteenth 
oentury  (Burmann  edits  '  saepius '),  and  all 


the  editors  of  this  ezcept  Fea.  Cunningham 
approves  of  *  saevias '  only,  as  it  would 
seem,  because  Bentley  does  not,  and  yet 
Bentley  carries  the  system  of  correcting  on 
aesthetical  principles  far  enough.  The 
same  editors  follow  one  another  in  reading 
'  exoelsae '  for  '  et  celsae.' 

The  iUustrations  used  in  this  stanza  are 
frequently  met  with.  A  passage  of  Lucre- 
tius'  fifUi  book  (1116  - 1133)  may  be  com. 
pared  with  this  ode.  In  the  sizth  book 
(v.  420,  sq.)  he  asks, 

*'  Altaquecur  plerumque  petitloca,  plurima 
quo  plus 
Montibus  in  summis  vestigia  oemimus 
ignis?" 
The  oldest  passage  containing  this  illustra- 
tion  is  one  of  Herodotus  (vii.  10),  bofq  rd 
vmptxovra  Z^a  u)^  Ktpavvot  6  BtOQ  ovci 
if  ^avrdl^aOaif  rd  Sk  ftfitKpd  ohSiv  fitv 
KviZft'  opdc  Si  hig  ig  oiKrffiara  rd  fiiyivra 
atti  Kai  dlvdpta  rd  Totavr  diroaK^vrtt  ^rd 
PiXia'  0tXset  ydp  b  9tbc  rd  VTrtpkxovra 
vdvra   koXovw,     Of  later  writers  Ovid 
says  (Rem.  Am.  3f»9), 
"  Summa    petit    livor,   perflant    altissima 
venti, 
Summa  petunt  deztra  fiilmina  missa 
Jovis." 
And  Claudian  (in  Rufinum,  i.  21), 
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Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
Pectus.     Informes  hiemes  reducit 

Juppiter,  idem 
Summovet.     Non  si  male  nunc  et  olim 
Sic  erit :  quondam  cithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  ApoUo. 
Bebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare ;  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  yento  nimium  secundo 

Turgida  vela. 


15 


20 


" non  ad  colmina  rerum 

Injaslofl    creviMe    qiieror,    toUimtiir    in 


Ut  lapsa  graTiore  maDt/' 
And  JuTenal  (S.  z.  105), 

" numerosa  parabat 

Excelsae  torriB  tabulata  unde  altior  esaet 
Casns    et    impnlsae    praeceps    immane 


In  the  passages  above  quoted  '  fuImiDa '  is 
used.  Bui  here,  thongh  *  fulgura '  is  pro- 
perly  only  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  best 
MSS.  are  in  faTour  of  'fulgura/  and  the 
word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  ^mina,'  as 
bj  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  488),  *'Non  alias  caelo 
oedderunt  plura  sere^o  Fulgura."  Lambi- 
nus  and  Torrentius  have  '  Mmina,'  though 
the  former  prefers  '  fulgura.'  Landinus 
(148.3),  Ascensius  (1513),  Cruquius,  have 
'  inlgura,'  and  so  most  modem  editions 
(ezcept  Fea'8)  since  Bentley,  who  snccess- 
niUy  defended  the  oommon  reading.  Very 
few  MSS.  have  '  fnlmina.'  Stephens  reads 
*  fulmina,'  and  quotes  the  proverb  "  procul 
a  Jove  procul  a  fulmine." 

15.  If\f9rm€8  hiemes]  This  epithet  is 
like  '  inaequales '  in  the  last  ode.  Compare 
C.  iii.  29.  43  :— 

" cras  vel  atra 

Nube  polum  Pater  oocupato 
Vel  sole  puro." 

In  both  cases  Horace  perhaps  remembered 
Theocritus'  lines   (iv.    41),   Oapciiv  xP^f 


^iXt  Barrt'  rax  oCpiov  ifftnr  afiitvov, 
Xif  Zc^  dWoKo  fiky  iriXci  aZOpioc.  aXXojca 

VJMimSieeriti  quondamciihara']  'Olim' 
being  derived  from  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun  'illo,'  of  which  theolderform  is  '5lo,' 
or '  ollo '  (Key's  L.  G.  298),  which  only  indi- 
cates  the  remoter  object,  signifies  some  time 
more  or  less  distant,  either  in  the  past  or 
future.  So  likewise '  quondam,'which  is  akin 
to  '  quum,'  an  adverb  reiating  to  all  parts  of 
time,  signifies  any  time  not  preseni.  '  One 
of  those  days '  is  an  ezpression  our  Irish 
neighbours  use  for  some  iiiture  day.  The 
reading  '  citharae,'  which  Bentley  adopts  on 
the  authority  of  some  pretty  good  MSS., 
but  against  the  best,  appears  to  me  weak. 
'  Musam  citharae '  for  '  ctthara '  is  no  where 
else  uscd,  and  the  nearest  ezpression  to  it 
that  Bentley  can  produce  is  '  Musa  Tragoe- 
diae  '  (C.  ii.  1.  9),  which  is  not  analogous. 
'  Musam '  is  equivalent  to  '  mele '  in  Lucret. 
(ii.  412) : 

"  Ac  Musaea   mele  per    chordas  organiri 
quae 
Mobilibus  digitis  ezpergefitcta  figurant," 

when  '  ezpergefacta '  oorresponds  to  '  susci- 
tafinthetezt. 

Respecting  ApoUo  as  the  destroyer  of 
men  and  the  god  of  music  see  Dict.  Myth. 
Art.  Apollo. 

22.  appare ;]  This  word  has  particular 
force  (see  Argument). 
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The  date  of  this  ode  has  been  much  discossed.  If  any  argament  oould  be  founded  upon 
the  first  line»  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  Cantabri  and  the  Scythian  tribes  were 
in  arms  at  the  time  it  was  written.  Lentulus'  expedition  against  the  tribes  of  the  Danube, 
who  had  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  is  supposed,  as  I  have  said  before  (C.  9.  23,  n.), 
to  have  taken  place  while  Augustus  was  in  Spain.  Supposing  this  to  be  alluded  to,  the 
date  of  the  ode  may  be  oonsidered  settled  within  a  year,  that  is,  it  must  have  been  wiitten 
about  A.u.c.  729 ;  and  Horaoe  speaks  of  his  grey  hairs  (v.  15),  which  is  oonsistent  with 
that  date,  for  he  was  then  forty.  But  the  date  of  the  ezpedition  of  Lentulus  is  uncertain. 
The  only  authority  on  the  subject  is  Florus  (v.  12),  who  does  not  mention  the  date  or 
give  any  clue  to  it  (see  C.  iii.  8.  Introd.).  Butafterallit  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Horaoe  meant  any  thing  very  definite  by  thus  ooupling  two  distant  and  troublesome  ene- 
mies  together..  The  name  Scythian  was  applied  to  a  great  many  people,  some  of  whom 
were  continually  giving  trouble  to  the  Romans ;  and  as  Estr^  says  (p.  414)  if  Honoe  had 
said, 

«  Quid  bellicosus  Parthus  et  Aethiops, 
or, 

''  Quid  bellioosus  Medus  et  Allobrox 
Hirpine  Quinti  cogitet  Alpibus 
Divisus  objectis/' 

ihe  sense  would  haye  been  just  the  same,  and  the  purpose  of  the  wiiter  as  well  answered, 
that  being  merely  to  introduce  a  convivial  ode.  He  has  prefized  to  it  a  name  we  hear  of 
no  where  else,  and  which  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  scholars.  There  is  no 
Hirpinus  on  record  but  this  one,  belonging  to  the  Quintian  family  or  any  other. 
Whether  this  person  was  a  neighbour  of  Horace'8,  and  got  his  name  from  his  Sabine 
connezion  (the  Hirpini  were  a  Sabine  people),  or  whether  Horaoe  gave  some  firiend  this 
name  from  some  familiar  whim  unknown  to  us,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  It  has  been  assumed 
that  this  Quintius,  and  the  one  to  whom  is  addressed  Epp.  i.  16,  are  the  same.  But  the 
latter  appears  to  have  been  younger  than  the  former,  whom  Horaoe  addresses  as  if  he 
were  a  contemporary  (v.  15).  Cruquius  would  substitute  '  Crispine'  for  '  Hirpine.'  T. 
Quintius  Crispinus  was  consul  with  Drusus  a.u.c.  745,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
epistle  above  referred  to  was  addressed  to  him  than  that  this  ode  was.  Finally  to  suppose 
with  most  of  the  commentators  that  this  Hirpinus,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  nervous  peraon 
inclined  to  look  with  alarm  on  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  espedally  afraid  of  a  descent  of 
the  Scythians  upon  Italy,  is  as  usual  to  mistake  the  character  of  the  ode.  That  the  dis- 
turbanoes  and  designs  of  the  distant  tribes  were  troublesome  to  Rome  and  topics  of  con- 
versation  is  enough  to  acoount  for  their  introduction  here,  without  supposing  that  Horace 
or  his  friend  attached  more  weight  to  them  than  other  people. 

ARGUMBNT. 

Never  mind  what  distant  nations  are  about,  nor  trouble  thyself  for  the  wants  of  life, 
which  wants  but  little :  youth  is  going  and  age  approaching :  the  flowers  and  the  moon 
are  not  always  bright :  why  worry  thyself  for  ever  ?  Let  us  drink  under  the  shade  of 
yonder  tree.    Miz  wine,  boy,  and  bring  Lyde  to  sing  to  us. 
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QuiD  bellicosus  Gantaber  et  Seythes, 
Hirpine  Quinti,  cogitet  Hadria 
Divisus  objecto  remittas 

Quaerere,  nec  trepides  in  usum 
Poscentis  aevi  pauca.     Fugit  retro 
Levis  juventas  et  decor,  arida 
Pellente  lascivos  amores 
Canitie  facilemque  somnum. 
Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vemis  neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet 
Voltu  :  quid  aetemis  minorem 
Consiliis  animum  fatigas ! 
Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa 
Canos  odorati  capiQos, 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 


10 


15 


2.  Hirpine  Qum/f ,]  The  names  are  in- 
verted,  as  in  C.  ii.  2.  3,  '*  Crispe  Sallusti." 

3.  remittas]  For  examplesof '  remitto/ 
in  the  Benae  of  deferring  (as  C.  iv.  4.  21, 
'  qnaerere  distuli'),  or  altogether  omitting, 
see  Foroell.  Lambinus  interprets  the  word 
by  *  remiasius  quaeras.' 

4.  trepidei]  This  word,  the  root  or  stem 
of  which  is  *  trep '  (rpljrw),  signifies  to  hnrry 
hither  and  thither.  So  "  pars  castra  hos- 
tium,  pars  terga  trepidantium  invaderet" 
(Livy,  xxvii.  1);  that  is,  while  they  were 
hurrying  about  in  confusion,  before  they  had 
time  to  form  in  iine.  Henoe  to  be  eager 
or  anxious,  as  here  and  elsewhere.  Some 
commentators  interpret  the  words  as  if 
Horace  meant  to  say  *'  ne  trepides  aevi 
(causa  sc.)  pauca  poscentis  in  usum,''  think- 
ing  that  *  trepidare  in  usum  aevi '  is  not 
transUteable.  But  *  trepidare  aevi'  is  not 
Latin,  and  not  a  Graecism  that  Horace 
would  adopt.  '  In  usum '  Graevios  explains 
*  in  sumptum  vitae,'  quoting  Cic.  ad  Att 
(xi.  11)  :  "  Id  quoque  velim  cum  illa  videas 
ut  sit  qui  utamur,"  i.  e.  '*  unde  sumptus 
sustineamus."  Also  he  quotes  St.  Paul  to 
the  Philippians  iv.  16:  xm  uiral  Kal  6ic 
tiQ  r^v  ;(p«i'av  fiot  iTrffi^aTfj  which  the 
Vulgate  trenslates  **  semel  et  bis  in  usum 
mihi  misistis.'' 

9.  honor']  The  MSS.  vary  between 
'honos'  and  *  honor.'  The  latter  is  pre- 
ferable  for  euphony,  and  Bentley  says  he 
who  first  changed  it  to  *  honos'  had  no  ears. 
Lambinus^and  Cruquius  and  some  of  the 
old  editions  have  *  honos.' 


10.  ruberu']  So  Propertius  (i.  10.  8)  : 
"  Et  mediis  caelo  Luna  ruberet  equis.'' 
This  word  is  no  where  else  used  to  express 
the  brilliancy  of  the  moon.  Catullus  uses 
it  for  the  bright  yellow  of  the  ripe  com 
(xx.  7)  :  "  Rubens  arista  sole  fervido ;"  and 
Claudian  (in  Rufiu.  i.  102)  for  the  golden 
waters  of  Pactolus :  "  stagna  rubentis  Aurea 
Pactoli."  Aulus  Gellius  has  a  chapter  on 
oolours  (Noct.  Att.  ii.  26),  in  which  Favo- 
rinus  the  Sophist  discusses  that  subject  with 
the  orator  Fronto,  and  attributes  to  the 
poverty  of  the  Latin  language,  as  oompared 
with  the  Greek,  its  description  of  various 
bright  colours  by  one  word  *  rubor :'  **  quum 
aliter  rubeat  ignis  aiiter  sanguis  aliter  astrum 
aliter  coccum,  has  singulas  rufi  varietatcs 
Latina  oratio  —  significat  una  ruboris  appel- 
latione.''  Virgil  even  applies  it  to  the  green 
fields  in  spring  (Georg.  iv.  306) :  "  Ante 
novis  rubeant  quam  prata  coloribus.*' 

11.  minorem]  This,  like  ijuffuiVf  significs 
'  the  victim  of '  or  '  a  slave  to,'  as  we  should 
say. 

14.  eic  temere]  *  Sic'  has  a  force  of  its 
own,  signifying  *  carelessly,'  *  as  it may  be,'  as, 
among  other  places,  Terence,  Phorm.  (i.  2. 
94) :  "  Quid  paedagogus  ille  ?  quid  rei 
gerit  ?  Ge.  Sic  tenuiter."  ovrwg  has  the 
same  force.  St.  John  describes  our  Lord 
sitting  at  Jacob^s  well  in  these  words:  6 
ovv  'Ii)<7uvv*  KiKoiriaKijJi  Ik  rrtQ  oBonropiaQ 
iKaQk^tTO  otJrcuc  iiri  ry  injyQ  (iv.  6). 

16.  Aseyriaque  nardo]  It  was  not  only 
the  poets  tiiat  confounded  Syria  and  Assy- 
ria.     Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  3.  33)  speaks  of 
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Potamus  uncti  l     Dissipat  Euius 
Curas  edaces.     Quis  puer  ocius 
Restinguet  ardentis  Falemi 

Pocula  praetereunte  lympha  ?  20 

Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lyden  ?     Ebuma  dic  age  cum  lyra 
Maturet  in  comptum  Lacaenae 
More  comas  religata  nodum. 

"  reges    Persarum  ac  Syrorum,"  for  the  convivio  Toluit  videri"  (Acron). 
kings  of  Persiaand  Assyria.    See  also  Pliny        21.  devium]     One  who  lives  out  of  the 

(N.  H.  V.  12)-     Horace  uses  *  Syrio'  for  an  way,  as  (Ov.,  Heroid.  ii.  118)  "  Et  cecinit 

Indian  commodity  (above,  C.  7*  8),  "  Ma.  maestum  devia  carmen  avis.'' 
lobathro  Syrio;"    and    'Assyrii'  for   the        23.  in  eomptum]    This  is  the  reading  of 

deserts  of  Syria  (C.  iii.  4.  32),  and  '  Assy-  the  best  MSS.,  for  those  which  have  '  in- 

rius'  for  any  Eastem  person  (A.  P.  118),  comptum'  as  one  word  must  have  got  it 

"  Colchus  an  Assyrius."     This  confusion  is  from  an  oversight  of  the  transcriber.     One 

easily  aocounted  for  by  the  titleof  that  great  MS.  appears  to  have  '  in  comptam,'  which 

division  of  Alezander's  empire,  which  em-  Bentley  adopts  as  one  word  '  inoomptam ' 

braced  the  whole  of  Asia  under  the  dominion  to  agree  with  *  oomam,'  which  is  his  r^wling 

of  a  Syrian  monarch.  aiter  many  MSS.     Bnt  there  is  good  autho- 

17*  Dissipai]     This  is  the  reading  of  all  rity  for '  comas.'  Bentley  conjectures '  nodo ' 

the  MSS.     Bentiey  would  adopt  Heinsius'  for  '  nodum,'  to  correspond  to  C.  iii.  14.  22 : 

alteration  '  dissipet'  if  there  were  authority.  "  Myrrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem."     '  In 

He  is  not  usually  deterred  by  such  a  con-  comptum  nodum '  signifies  into  a  plain  knot 

sideration.     But '  dissipat'  is  much  better.  without  ornament.     "  In  praepoaitio  appo- 

18.  Quis  ptter]     "  Velat  in  ipso  jam  ata  est  non  composita'*'  (Comm.  Cmq.) 


CARMEN  XII. 

The  Scholiast  Acron  on  Sat.  i.  2.  64  has  collected  from  Horaoe  instances  of  fictitious 
names  put  for  real  ones  of  the  same  number  of  syllables  of  the  same  quantity  ;  as  Licinia 
(so  all  the  Scholiasts  write  the  name)  for  Terentia.  Malthinus  for  Maecenas  in  the  25th 
verse  of  the  above  Satire ;  and  Vellius  for  Annius  in  the  64tlL  Bentley  qnotes  Persius 
(Sat.  i.  121) :  "  Auriculas  asini  Mida  rex  habet,"  where  Mida  stands  for  Nero.  He 
also  quotes  from  Apuleius  a  number  of  instances  gathered  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Ph>- 
pertius,  and  Tidda,  whom  Ovid  mentions  (Trist.  ii.  437  sq.)  in  conjunction  with  other  poets 
as  disguising  the  name  of  Metella  under  the  fictitious  one  of  Perilla.  To  these  may  be 
added  Canidia,  substituted  it  would  seem  for  Gratidia  by  Horace.  Assuming,  then,  that 
Licymnia  repreaents  Terentia  (and  not  a  mistress  of  Horace,  as  some  commentators  sup- 
pose,  and  Acron  inconsistently  suggests  as  an  altemation  for  Terentia),  the  date  of  the 
ode  may  be  conjectured.  Maecenas  was  married  to  Terentia  about  a.u.c.  721  or  722 
(Epod.  iii.),  and  she  must  have  been  in  the  prime  of  hcr  beauty  when  this  ode  was 
written.  But  the  reference  to  Augustus'  wars,  especially  in  the  veraes  "  ductaque  per  vias 
Regum  coUa  minadum,"  makes  it  almost  oertain  that  it  was  not  written  before  hts  trinmph 
in  the  month  Sextilis,  a.u.c.  7'25.  But  the  harmony  between  Maecenas  and  hts  wife  was 
not  of  long  continuance :  therefore  it  is  probable  the  ode  was  written  soon  after  the 
triumph.    That  Augustua  is  called  Caesar  (v.  10)  seems  to  Franke  to  make  it  probable 
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that  he  had  not  then  reoeived  his  new  iiama ;  but  thjit  ii  no  ai^ment,  for  he  is  so  called 
in  later  odes  ( iii.  14.  3 ;  iy.  2.  48).  Propertias  had  this  ode  in  his  mind  probably 
when  he  wrote  his  elegy  to  Maeoenas  (ii.  18).  The  brother  (by  adoption)  of  Terentia 
was,  as  wc  have  seen  (C.  ii.  10),  Lidnins  Mnrena,  who  by  adoption  was  called  A 
Terentias  Varro  Murena.  The  Schohasts,  as  mentioned  abovei  call  lacymnia,  '  Licinia.' 
Whether  we  may  infer  from  Mniena's  name  that  Terentia  was  also  called  Licinia,  as 
Dacier  says,  is  doubtful,  and  yet  it  corresponds  so  nearly  to  the  name  Horaoe  has  chosen 
that  it  seems  very  likely  she  was.  The  langnage  may  appear  to  modem  taste  rather  too 
familiar  in  speaking  of  his  patron  and  his  patron's  wife.  On  the  c»thography  of  Licymnia, 
see  Wagner  on  Virg.  Aen.  iz.  646 :  '<  Maeonio  tegi  quem  serra  Licymnia  fiirtim." 

ARGUMENT. 

Do  not  ask  me  with  my  soft  Ijre  to  siug  of  bloody  wars,  of  centaurs,  and  of  giants :  as 
for  the  triumphs  of  Caesar,  Maecenas,  thou  couldest  tell  them  better  in  prose  than  I 
in  verse.  My  task  is  to  sing<.of  the  beauty  and  faithfiilness  of  Licymniai  who  graoes 
the  danoe  and  sports  with  the  damsels  on  Diana's  holiday.  Wouldst  thou  fbr  all  the 
wealth  of  Persia,  Phiygia,  and  Arabia  give  a  lock  of  Licymnia's  hair  or  the  kiss  she 
refhses  but  loves  thee  to  snatch,  and  will  sometimes  snatch  before  thee  ? 

NoLis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae, 

Nec  dirum  Hannibalem,  nec  Siculum  mare 

Poeno  purpureum  sanguine  moUibus 

Aptari  citharae  modis ; 
Nec  saevos  Lapithas  et  nimium  mero  5 

Hylaeum  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Satumi  veteris  ;  tuque  pedestribus 

2.  dimm  Hanmbalem,']     ThebestMSS.  9.  tuque  pedestribu»]    The  conjunction 

xery  between  '  dimm '  and  *  durum.'  Quin-  couples  this  part  of  the  ode  with  the  pre- 

tiMan  (viii.  2)  commends  among  other  in-  oeding,  not  with  what  follows.    *  Que,'  after 

stanoes  of  propriety  in  language,  Horaoe's  negative  sentences,  has  a  qualified  adyersa- 

epithets,  *  acrem '  for  '  tibiam,'  and  '  dirum'  tive  sense,  as,  among  other  instances  (C. 

for  *  Hannibalem ;'  and  as  the  same  epithet  ii.  20.  3) : — 

?SP"!?.  *r*^/8P|n  in  the  same  connexion  «  ^^^^  j^  ^^  morabor 

(C.  m.  6.  36;    iv.  4.  42),  I  prefer  it  to  Longius,  inyidiaque  major 

•durum.'      Bentley  supports  « durum'  as  Urbes  relinquam." 

opposed  to  '  mollibus.     But  such  antitheses 

are  not  in  Horace's  style.    The  Scholiasts  So  rt  often  follows  ovn,  the  fact  being  that 

appear  to  have  read  '  durum.'  every  negative  proposition  may  be  resolved 

Siculum  mare']     AUuding  to  the  naval  into  an  f^rmative  with  a  negation.     Here 

victories  of  Duilius,  Metellus,  and  Lutatius  the  oonnexion  is  between  '  nobis'  and  *  di- 

Catulus  in  the  first  Punic  war  (see  C.  iii.  ces.'     Orelli  is  of  opinion,  and  argues  it 

6.  34).  strongly,  that  '  tu'  is  to  be  taken  generally 

5.  nimium  mero]    This  use  of  *  nimium '  for  any  body,  not  as  referring  to  Maecenas 

is  common  in  Tacitns,  who  also  uses  it  with  or  any  intention  of  his  to  write  an  account 

a  genitive  as  (Hist.  iii.  76)  :  "  nimius  ser-  of  Augustus'  wars,  whieh  it  is  generally  as- 

monis  erat."    Forcell.  givesotherexamples.  sumed  he  either  executed  or  contemplated. 

Dader  is  persuaded  there  is  an  allegory  in  But  tfaere  is  no  more  neeessity  for  that  as- 

these  names ;  the  Lapithae  and  giants  stand-  sumption  than  to  suppose  that  Yarius  wrote 

ing  for  Brutus  and  his  army,  Hyhieus  for  an  epic  on  Maecenas,  because  Horaoe  says 

Antony,  and  Hercules  for  Augustns.  (C.  i.  6.  1)  **  Scriberis  Vario  fortis,"   &a 
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Dices  historiis  proelia  Caesaris,  lo 

Maecenas,  melius  ductaque  per  vias 

Regum  colla  minacium. 
Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 
Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
Fulgentes  oculos  et  bene  mutuis  15 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus ; 
Quam  nec  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Nec  certare  joco  nec  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus  sacro 

Dianae  celebris  die.  20 


Maeoenas  was  an  author,  though  probably 
an  indifferent  one ;  and  Horace  may  have 
put  off  his  request  that  he  should  write  a 
poetical  account  of  AugUstus*  ftchieyements 
by  Buggesting  that  he  should  write  one  in 
prose.  It  does  not  follow  that  Maeoenas 
ever  wrote  or  that  Horace  ever  seriously 
intended  to  advise  his  writing.  *  Pede- 
stribus'  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
TTf^dc  \6yoi  for  *  prose/  or  *  soluta  oratio/ 
which  latter  was  the  usual  expression  for 
prose  in  Horace's  time.     He  uses  the  word 

*  pedester'  again  twioe  to  ezpress  a  plain 
style  of  speeeh,  but  not  for  prose  as  opposed 
to  poetry  (S.  ii.  6.  17)  :  "  Quid  prius  illus- 
trem  satiris  musaque  pedestri.'"  and  (A. 
P.  95)  ''tragicus  plerumque  dolet  ser- 
mone  pedestri."  Quintilian  uses  the  word 
but  expressly  as  a  Graedsm  (see  Forcell.). 
The  word  *  prosa/  or  *  prorsa/  as  its  oorrect 
form  appears  to  be,  is  of  later  use  than  the 
age  of  Augustus. 

11.  ductaque  per  vitu']  See  C.  i.  2.  49; 
iv.  2.  35,  n.  Epod.  vii.  7. 

12.  minacium.']  The  MSS.  vary  between 

*  minacium'  and  *  minantium/  whtch  words 
might  easily  be  confounded  through  the 
omission  of  the  mark  usually  substituted 
for  *n'  in  the  latter,  *  miniitium.'  But 
the  participle  would  signify  that  they  were 
now  threatening,  whioh  would  perhaps  be 
out  of  character,  though  Jani  thinks  'mi- 
nantium'  very  graphic:  *'  Quam  graphicum 
hoc!"  Jani  is  abundant  in  exclamation. 
Bentley  quotes  Ovid  (Trist.  iv.  2.  21,sqq.)  : 

**  Vinclaque  captiva  reges  cervice  gerentes 
Ante  ooronatos  ire  videbit  equos. 
Et  oernet  vultus  aliis  pro  tempore  versos 
Terribiles  aliis,  immemoresque  sui." 

*  Minax '  is  a  favourite  word  with  Horace. 

13.  dominae']  If  by  Licymnia  is  meant 
Terentia  (see  Introduction), '  dominae '  may 
stand  for  wife,  as  in  Virg.  (Aen.  vi.  397) : 


**  Hi  Ditis  dominam  thalamo  deduoere 
adorti."  Oyid  (Trist.  iii.  3.  23)  :  "  Nun- 
tiethucaliquis  dominam  venisse,  resuigam ;" 
and  again  in  the  forty-first  verse : — 

**  Nec  dominae  lacrymis  in  nostra  caden- 
tibus  ora 
Aooedent  animae  tempora  parva  meae?" 

So '  amans :' "  vanaspe  lusit  amantem  "  (Aen. 
i.  352).  Some  MSS.  have  '  dulds ;'  and 
the  editors  differ  as  to  the  snbstantiye  to 
which  this  epithet  belongs,  '  musa,'  '  domi- 
nae,'  or  '  cantus.'  Bentley  edits  '  dulds,' 
but  quotes  the  line  with  '  duloes,'  which  he 
preferred  therefore  is  plain  ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  transcribers  who  wrote  '  dulds' 
meant  it  for  *  dulceis,'  the  accusative  case. 
'  Cantus'  wants  an  epithet 

14.  lucidum  FugerUes]  Dillenbr.  has  a 
note  here  in  which  he  says  the  neuter  ad- 
jective  is  used  adverbiaily  in  phrases  like 
this,  where  there  is  to  be  expressed  of  tho 
subject  not  only  what  it  is  but  what  it  does. 
In  this  plaoe  he  says  "  oculi  tantopere  ful- 
gent  ut  lucere  videantur."  I  do  not  quite 
sce  the  distinction.  Had  he  said  "  tantopere 
fulgent  ut  iucere  videantur,"  it  might  be 
supposed  he  meant  that  the  eyes  shone  so, 
they  seemed  to  cast  forth  lightning,  '  ful- 
gere'  being  equivalent  to  *  fulgorem  emit- 
tere.'  In  '  turbidum  laetatur '  (ii.  19. 6)  the 
remark  is  more  ciearly  verified,  sinoe  ther« 
he  who  rejoices  is  also  confused.  In 
'dttloe  ridentem'  (i.  22.  23);  '  perfidum 
ridens'  (iii.  27.  67) ;  she  who  smiles  is  also 
sweet  or  roguish,  and  so  on  in  '  gratum 
elocuta'  (iii.  3.  17);  *  resonarent  triste* 
(S.  i.  8.  41),  &c.,  but  I  do  not  see  what  is 
gained  by  the  observation.  The  neuter 
adjective  only  performs  in  these  cases  tbe 
office  of  an  adverb,  which  is  very  common 
in  all  languages. 

20.  Dianae  celebrit  die,]  Her  festival 
was  held  on  the  ides  of  August   The  dances 
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Num  tu  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes 
Permutare  velis  erine  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos  ? 
Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula 
Cervicem  aut  facili  saevitia  negat, 
Quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapere  occupet. 


25 


at  her  festiTal  were  led  by  ladies  of  nnk 
(see  C.  iv.  6.  31.  A.  P.  232).  This  and 
the  ase  of '  dedeciiit'  shows  that  the  persoa 
intended  by  JUcymnia  was  not  as  some  sup- 
pose  a  mistress  of  Horace'8.  To  such  a  per- 
son  the  notion  of  being  disgraced  by  dancing 
at  a  private  house  would  not  apply.  '  Chorb ' 
appears  to  be  (^posed  to  the  sacred  dances. 
Dandng  was  not  unusual  in  private  sodety 
at  this  time  even  among  ladies.  Therefore 
it  was  not  degrading  even  to  Terentia,  who 
was  probably  fond  of  this  amusement.  Jani 
supposes  '  oertare  joco'  to  mean  another 
kind  of  danoe  of  a  merrier  kind.  But  the 
words  wiU  not  bear  that  meaning,  and 
Horace  is  only  referring  to  two  kinds  of 
dandng,  private  and  public.  Other  words 
used  with  '  brachia'  to  ezpress  dandng  are 
'  jactare,'  *  deducere/ '  ducere/  *  mittere,'  *  rao- 
rere '  (see  Forcell.  Brachia).  The  graceful 
motion  of  the  arms  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  in  dandng,  as  it  is 
stiU  wherever  it  is  practised  as  an  art. 

''  Si  vox  est,  canta:  8imolliabrachia,salta.'' 
"  Brachia  saltantis,  vo<«m  mirare  canentis," 
says  Ovid  (A.  A.  i.595;  ii.  305). 

llie  ezpression  '  ferre  pedem '  is  used  by 
Virgil  (Georg.  i.  11):  "  Ferte  simul  Fau- 
nique    pedem   Dryadesque  pueUae;"  and 


*  ludere  *  likewise  (Ec.  vL  27) :  '*  Tum  vero 
in  numerum  Faunosque  ferasque  videres 
Ludere."  *  Dianae  oelebris  die'  is  theday 
on  which  Diana  was  worshipped,  the  people 
ilocking  to  her  temple  for  that  pnrpose.  On 
this  sense  of '  celebris,'  see  Mr.  Long*s  note 
on  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  1.  2.  c  66,  where 
the  connexion  of  '  celebris '  and  '  creber'  is 
satisfactorily  shewn. 

25.  Dum  Jlaffraniid]  The  oonnexion  is 
not  strictly  maintained  betwecn  this  stanza 
and  the  one  before  it ;  but  it  is  easily  nnder- 
stood.  Some  MSS.  and  Lambinus  have 
'  fragrantia,'  the  author  of  which  reading 
must  have  faad  in  mind  Horace's  amusing 
denundation  in  Epod.  iii.  19,  sqq.,  after 
he  himself  had  been  poisoned  with  Mae- 
oenas'  garlic. 

27*  '  poscente'  goes  with  *  magis,'  not 
with  '  eripi,'  as  some  suppose.  '  More  than 
you  who  ask,'  not  as  Rutgersius  says, 
'  more  tiian  the  woman  who  asks.'  The 
Scholiast  Acron  read  'oocupat'  in  y.  28, 
which  carries  the  word  back  to  '  dum'  (v. 
25),  instead  of  connecting  it  as  is  natural 
with  '  gaudeat.'  Bentley  reads  '  oocupat ;' 
aU  the  editions  before  him  that  I  have  seen 
have  '  occupet,'  and  the  older  MSS.  '  Oc- 
cnpare'  has  the  force  of  ^Oovuv,  See 
ForceU.  and  Index. 


CARMEN   XIII. 

A.u.c.  728  (?). 

The  date  of  this  ode  is  fixed  with  some  confidence  by  Franke  a.u.c.  728,  by  DiUenbr. 
720,  because  it  was  written  the  year  before  C.  iii.  8.  (Sce  Introduction  to  that  ode,  and 
iii.  29.)  The  invitation  to  Maeoenas  was  written  evidently  for  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
acddent  referred  to  in  this  ode.  Lachmaun  (Ep.  to  Franke,  p.  240)  considers  it  to  be  one 
of  Horaoe's  earliest,  in  consequence  of  the  metre  of  v.  27»  "  Alcaee,  plcctro  dura  navis ;" 
and  for  similar  reasons  he  puts  C.  iii.  8  at  an  early  date.  But  such  conclusions  have  been 
already  noticed.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  as  I  beUeve,  whatever.  The  latter  part  of 
the  ode  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Horace's  way  of  digressing  into  subjects  only  remotely 
connected  with  his  prindpal  theme. 

I 
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ARGUMENT. 

Whoerer  planted  thee,  thoa  tree,  did  so  on  an  otU  day;  and  with  impions  hand  he  reared 
thee  to  the  destmction  of  his  children  and  the  disgraoe  of  the  Tillage.  Partidde,  goest- 
mnrder, — there  is  no  crime  he  would  not  commit.  No  one  is  Bafe  against  danger.  The 
Pfaoenidan  sailor  fears  the  Bospoms,  and  nothing  else ;  oor  soldier  the  Parthian ;  the 
Parthian  nothing  bnt  the  might  of  Rome ;  but  death  comea  suddenly  on  alL  How 
nearly  was  I  aent  to  the  regions  below,  where  all  the  shadea  wonder,  Cerbems  listens, 
the  Furies  are  charmed,  and  the  damned  soBpend  their  labonrs,  while  Sappho  oomplains 
of  her  fiuthless  conntrywomen,  and  Alcaens  sings  of  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  of  the 
battle-fidd. 

Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
Quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 
Perniciem  opprobriumque  pagi ; 
Illum  et  parentis  crediderim  sui  5 

Fregisse  cervicem  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  noctumo  cruore 

Hospitis  ;  ille  venena  Colchica 
Et  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  lo 

Te,  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  inmierentis. 
Quid  quisque  vitet  nunquam  homini  satis 

1.  ntfoMto]     A  'diesneCBStns'  waa  pro-  nary  phrase  for  strangulation.     It  occurs 

perly  one  on  which,  the  day  being  dedicated  again  Epod.  iii.  2.     Saliust  (Cat  55)  has 

to  religion,it  was  not  Uwfhl  for  the  praetor  **  Frangere  guUm  laqueo  ;"  and  Cioero  (in 

to  hold  his  conrt.    Ovid  thus  defines  '  dies  Verrem,  ii.  v.  42) :  **  Ptaetorem  tu  accusas  ? 

fiuti'  and  *  neCasti '  (Fast.  L  47) :—  Frange  cenrioes."  The  foroe  of '  penetralia' 

,.  _„        -   ^         .^  ^         .  is,  that  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house  the 

"  Ille  nefastus  ent  per  quem  tna  verba  j„j^^  ^f  ^^  penatee  and  the  hearth  of 

Mlentur;  Vesta  were  plaoed,  where,  if  any  where,  the 

Fastus  ent  per  quem  lege  hcebit  agi ;"  p^^  ^f  ^  ^^^  ghould  be  sacred. 
where  the  three  words  alluded  to  are  said        8.  venena  ColcMed]  Some  MSS.  and  most 

to  be  'do,'  'dioo,'  'addico,'  all  of  them  &-  of  the  old  editions  have  Golchica;   and  for 

miliar  and  of  oommon  occurrence  in  Roman  the  metre^s  sake  I  adopt  it.      Orelli  and 

ciTJl  procedure.     Hence  the  name,  which  is  nearlj  all  modem  editions   have  Colcha, 

oompoundedof '  ne'  and '  fari.'  And,becanae  which  is  an  ordinary  poetical  form.    Of  the 

no  secular  work  bnt  what  was  necessary  couid  same  abbreriated  form  are  Biarsus,  Maums, 

prosper  on  the  days  called  '  neCBSti,'  all  un-  Medus,  Hispanus,  &c. 
lucky  days  came  to  bear  that  name  as  here ;        10.  lYactaoiit]    This  word  ts  suffident 

and  the  word  «ras  thence  applied  to  express  for  both  substantives.    There  is  no  neoes- 

all  that  was  bad,  as  C.  i.  35.  35.      Bentley  sity  for  supplying  *  patravit'  (br  *  nefas,'  as 

and  others  have  attempted  to  mend  thetext  Orelli  says.    The  word  ^tractare'  is  widely 

in  a  Tariety  of  ways,  of  which  Bentley's  is  applied  (see  Index). 
the  worst :  *  Ille  a  nefasto.'     "  He  not  only        U.  eaducum]    This  word  signifies  '  &II- 

planted  thee  on  an  evil  day  (whoever  it  was  ing'  (iii.  4.  44),  '  fallen,'  or  *  ready  to  fidl.' 

thatfirst  planted  thee),  but  with  impious  More  generally  the  last,  as  here.    Virgil 

hand  reared  thee."   I  see  no  difficulty  here.  has  (Aen.  vi.  481) :  **  Hic  multum  fieti  ad 

Thepaguswas  Mandela  in  a  valleyofthe  superosbelloqueaulud  Dardanidae;"where 

Sabine  hills,  where  Horaoe  had  his  fium.  it  means '  iailen*' 

6.  FregiMte  eermcem]    This  is  the  ordi- 
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Gautum  est  in  horas :  navita  Bosporuxn 

Poenus  perhorrescit  neque  ultra  15 

Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata, 
Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi,  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Bobur ;  sed  improvisa  leti 

Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes,  20 

Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  Aeacum 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 


14.  Bosporum]  The  forni  of  theGreek 
povQ  iropoc  requires  that  the  name  shonld 
be  written  thus,  and  not  Bosphonim,  m  it 
isoften  spelt. 

17.  eeierem  Jkgam']  C.  i  19.  U,  n. 
Bentley  is  angry  with  the  old  MSS.— "  iru- 
cor  membr&nisTeteribus'' — for  haying,  with- 
out  ezception,  this  word  ^cderem,'  and 
thinki  Horaoe  oertainlj  was  not  thinking 
what  he  was  aboutif  he  wrote  it.  He  tfainka 
*reduoem'  is  a  much  better  word.  In  a 
long  note  fuU  of  quotations,  Bentley  does 
not  notice  OTid  (A.  A.  iii.  786)  :  *'  Ut  celer 
averss  utere  Purthus  equia."  If  Horaoe 
Btumbled,  therefore,  he  was  notwithouta 
partner  in  his  fall.  ^Rednoem'  is  Tery 
dumsj  and  without  meaning.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  editor  has  adopted  the  word. 
Flutarch  (Crassus,  c.  24),  describing  the  at- 
tadu  of  tiie  monnted  Partfaian  ardiers  on 
the  army  of  Crassns  on  the  pfauns  of  Meso- 
potamia,  says,  vTri^ivyovydp  afiapaWoV' 
rcc  oc  ndpvoc,  Koi  rovro  Kpartorov  iroiovai 
/ttrd  ScvOac.  Tfae  defeat  of  Crassus  left  a 
deep  and  long  impresaion  on  the  Romans. 

18.  Jtalum  robtir  i"]  Interpreters  differ 
aa  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  *  robur.' 
Some,  among  wbom  is  DiUenbuiger,  take 
it  in  its  plain  meaning — ^the  power  of  Italy. 
Others,  and  QreUi  among  them,  interpret 

'it  the  piisons  of  Italy,  '  robur'  being  the 
name  given  to  the  inner  eell  or  oeUs  where 
the  worst  malefttctors  were  kept.  Acoord- 
ing  to  Festns,  *'Robnr  in  caroere  didtur 
is  loGus  quo  praedpitatur  malefioorttm  genus ; 
quod  ante  ards  robusteis  indudebatur." 
For  instances  of  this  use,  see  ForceU.  The 
Scfaoliasts  take  no  notice  of  the  word.  They 
probably  therefore  took  the  meaning  the 
other  way,  whidi  is  the  simpLest  and  best. 
Lipsius  quotes  a  passage  firom  Josephus, 
Irom  whicfa  it  appears  tbat  among  other 
tfaings  whicfa  tfae  Roman  soMier  carried  to 
battle  with  him  (an  aze,  a  saw,  &c.)  was  a 
cfaain  to  Beewe  any  prisoner  fae  migfat  take. 


To  tfais  Horaoe  probaUy  refers  in  *  catenas,' 
and  below  in  C.  Tiii.  22. 

21.  Jwvae  rtgna  Proierpinae'}  *  Fur- 
▼us'  is  an  old  word  signifying  *  dark,'  and 
is  not  different  fiom  'fulvus,'  excepfc  in 
usage.  It  is  mucfa  used  in  oonnexion  with 
tfae  infemal  ddties  and  tfadr  rites.  From 
tfae  same  root  Festus  derives  'iuriae,' 
<  fuligo/  and  otfaer  words  of  the  same  kind. 
The  first  syUable  in  Ftoserpina  is  k»ng  in 
otfaer  writen,  exoept  in  one  passage  of 
Seneca  (Her.  Fur.  649):  "Vidisti  ^culae 
regna  Proaerpinae." 

23.  Sedeeque  dieeretae  pUmtm]  Elynum 
was  separate  from  Tartarus,  and  these  were 
the  two  diriaions  of  Orcus  aooording  to  tfae 
later  notions.  In  tfae  Homeric  times  Ely- 
dum  was  upon  eartfa  in  tfae  /lacapwv  vnooi, 
(See  Odyss.  iv.  663,  and  tfae  Schol.  thereon.) 
For  'discretas,'  Lambinua  and  Cruqnius 
read  'deecriptas.'  The  oldest  fieme  M8. 
faas  '  discriptas,'  wfaicfa  is  the  rigfat  form 
faere,  if  any  oompound  of  '  scribo'  is  so. 
Seven  of  lAmbinus'  and  two  of  Cruquius' 
MSS.  faad  '  discriptas ;'  and  Lambinus  says 
tfaat  many  have  it  in  Lucret.  (v.  1440) : 
'<  Et  dirisa  oolebatur  discriptaque  teUus," 
wfaere  tfae  oommon  reading  is  *  discreta/  aa 
here.  *Discriptas,'  as  Lambinus  says,  is 
equiTalent  to  dcareray/ilvac,  s  foroe  wfaich 
'  descriptas'  never  could  have.  And  it  is 
surprising  that  in  so  many  plaoes  where 
that  meaning,  or  some  meaning  of  that  sort, 
is  evidently  wanted,  editors  would  persist 
in  putting  '  describo '  for  'discribo'  (see 
A.  P.  86,  n.).  In  weighing  tfae  MS.  autiio- 
rity  for  «discriptas'  with  tfaat  for  '  discretas/ 
we  must  put  tfaose  oodices  which  have  'de- 
scriptas'  in  the  scale  with  *discriptas,'  and 
tfaen  the  balance  is  about  even.  The  Sdio- 
liasts  aU  had  *  discretas,'  and  most  modem 
editions  have  that  reading,  whicfa  I  faave 
adopted,  witfaout  feeUng  certain  tfaat  *  dis- 
criptas'  may  not  be  rigfat.  In  Epod.  (zvi. 
63)  we  have  "  Juppiter  Ula  piae  secrevit  Ut- 
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Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus,  25 

Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli ! 
Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  umbrae  dicere ;  sed  magis  30 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 

Densum  humeris  bibitaure  volgus. 
Quid  mirum,  ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 
Demittit  atras  belua  centiceps 

Aures  et  intorti  capillis  35 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues  ? 


tora  genti;"  and  Virgil  (Aen.  \iii.  670) 
has  "Secretosque  pios."  But  these  prove 
nothing,  but  rather  lead  to  the  inference 
that,  if  Horace  had  used  a  compound  of 
'cemo'  here,  he  would  have  used  *  secretas/ 
24.  quereniein  Sappho  pueliU  de  popU" 
laribust^  On  this  Acron  says :  "  Querebatur 
autem  Sappho  de  puelUs  suis  dvibus  qiia 
non  amarent  quem  ipsa  diligebat ;"  which 
Porphyrion  varies  thus :  "  quia  Oden  non 
ament  quem  ipsa  diligebat  amens.''  Cru- 
quius'  Scholiast  ezplidns  their  meaning, 
and  shows  the  oorruption  of  their  tezt.  He 
says :  *'  Querebatur  autem  Sappho  de  puel- 
lis  suae  gentis  quod  amarent  Phaonem  quem 
ipsa  amabat."  Thia,  however,  is  probably 
not  the  true  ezplanation.  The  passionate 
tendemess  with  which  Sappho  could  write 
to  her  young  female  iriendsi  and  her  jealousy 
of  rivals  in  their  afTections,  imply  a  state  of 
feelings  which  we  cannot  very  well  enter 
into  in  our  present  social  condition.  A 
woman  could  only  write  to  her  lover  now 
in  such  language  as  Sappho  could  address 
to  Atthis,  a  young  friend  and  pupil  who  had 
transferred  her  affections  to-  Andromeda,  a 
rival  of  the  poetess : — 

*£poc  ifivri  fA  6  \v(Ttfit\^i  Svvti 
yXvKViriKpov  dfidxavov  'ipiriTov' 
Ar9i,  <roi  S*  l/icdev  /iiv  d7rfix9tro 
^povriaBtjVf  iwl  d'  *Avdpofii$av  rrdrtt, 
U3  Bergk.) 

Tbe  affection  of  Socrates  for  some  of  his 
young  pupils  was  of  tbat  sublimated  kind 
which  was  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  grosser 
feeling ;  and  I  consider  it  nezt  to  impossible 
for  any  modern  reader  fiilly  to  enter  into  the 
language  of  the  "  Phaedms"  and  comprehend 
the  quality  of  the  feelinga  there  described 
as  Plato  understood  them,  if  he  did  under- 
stand  them.  On  the  subject  of  Sappho  the 
reader  may  oonsnlt  Miiller^s  Dorians,  B.  iv. 


chaps.  4,  $  8,  and  5,  $  2 ;  and  the  same 
writer's  History  of  Greek  Lit  p.  176,  sqq. 
Also  Welcker*s  Sappho  von  einem  herr- 
eehenden  Voruriheii  b^eyi, 

27.  Aicaee,  piectro  dura  «flw,]  See  C. 
i.  32.  6,  n. 

30.  Miraniur — dieeref'\  This  is  another 
of  Horace's  many  Greek  oonstructions  for 
'  mirantur  dioentes.' 

32.  Densum  humerie]    Bentley,  dialiking 

*  humeris/  and  desiring  an  epithet  for  '  aure/ 
proposes  *  humili'  or  *  avida,'  but  prefers  the 
latter,  because  the  Scholiasts  interpret  *  bi* 
bit'  *avide  audit,'  *  cupidissime  audit'  But 
we  may  believe  that  he  who  interpreted 

*  bibit'  '  avide  audit,'  had  not '  avida  aure' 
before  him  when  he  wrote.  Bentley  is  not 
confident  that  Horaoe  wrote  '  avida,'  but 
thinks  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had. 

33.  carminibui'\  This  is  the  ablative 
case,  as  (S.  i.  4.  28)  ''  Stupet  Albius  aere." 
(S.  ii.  7.  95)  "  Vel  quum  Pausiaca  torpeo, 
insane,  tabella." 

34.  eentieept'}  Elsewhere  Horace  repre- 
sents  Cerberus  with  three  heads  (C.  ii.  19. 
31),  and  (C.  iii.  11.  20);  in  the  latter  of 
which  places,  which  greatly  resembles  this 
and  should  be  comparod  with  it,  he  describes 
him  with  a  hundred  snakes  guarding  his 
head.  Hesiod  represents  him  with  fifty 
heads,  but  three  is  the  more  usual  account. 
Landinus  reads  'oentipes,'  and  supposes 
Briareus  to  be  meant.  Where  he  got  his 
reading  from  does  not  appear.  It  is  not 
among  the  emendations  enumerated  in  his 
own  list,  but  occurs  in  a  late  MS.,  which 
Jani  attributes  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  to  which,  having  seen  it,  he 
attributes  some  value. 

36.  iniorti']  Tbe  MSS.  favonr  this  read- 
ing,  though  *anguis'  is  more  commonly 
feminine  than  masculine. 

37.  Qtttne^    This  seoondary  meaning  of 
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Quin  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
Dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono  ; 
Nec  curat  Orion  leones 

Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas.  40 

the  interrogative  '  quin/  corresponds  to  that  stand ;    but  the  more  usual  oonstmction 

of  ovffoi;v.     See  Key'B  Latin  Gr.  11 72,  note.  would  be  v6vuv  iviKriBteOai ;  and  '  obli- 

36.  laborum  decipitur'}    See  ii.  9.  17»  n.  visci/towhich  'dedpi^isequivaientfgoyem- 

The  MSS.  are  divided  between  '  laborem '  ing  the  genitive  case,  I  think  Horaoe  wrote 

and  *  Uborum.'     But,  acoording  to  Jani's  '  laborum/  and  not '  laborem.' 
oollection  of  various  readings,  the  majority,         40.  lyncasJ]    Elsewhere  this  word  is  oidy 

and  some  of  the  best  (all  the  Blandiniani,  used  in  the  feminine  gender.   The  M8S.  are 

have  the  genitive ;  and  this  was  the  reading  nnanimously  in  favour  of  the  masculine 

of   the   Scholiasts.     Lambinus,    Graevlus,  here.  The  heroes  are  represented  as  foUow- 

Heinsius,  Bentley,  Sanadon,  Cunningham  ing  their  old  pursuits  in  Blysium  by  Ho- 

prefer  the  accusative,  which  would  be  equi-  mer    (Odyss.   xi.  571»    sqq.)    and    Virgil 

vaJent  to  v6vov  xXeirrerac,  which  might  (Aen.  vi.  651,  Bqq.). 


CARMEN   XIV. 

If  Postumus  be  in  this  instance  a  real  name,  Horace's  friend  may  have  been  the  person 
to  whom  Propertius  wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  (iii.  12)  on  the  occasion  of  his  going,  as 
Kuinoel  supposes,  with  the  unfortunate  ezpedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  against  the  Arabians, 
though  there  is  no  resembhuice  between  the  ode  and  the  elegy,  unless  it  may  be  traoed  in 
Uorace'8  '  plaoens  uzor '  (v.  21).  Propertius  reproaches  Postumus  for  leaving  his  affec- 
tionttte  wifs  Galla,  whose  fidelity  he  compares  with  that  of  Penelope.  Estr^  supposes  it 
likely  that  this  Postumus  is  he  who  a.d.  5  was  consul  suffectus,  and  a.d.  10  triumphed 
for  his  victories  over  the  DaLmatians.  This  was  Postumus  Vibius.  But  it  is  all  very  un- 
oertain.  The  ode  is  dearly  one  of  those  to  which  any  other  name  might  as  weU  have 
been  prefixed,  smoe  it  only  deals  with  Horaoe'8  ordinary  oommonplaoe,  the  oertainty  of 
death  for  aU  men.  The  tone  is  rather  more  melancholy  than  usual.  Jani  chooses  to 
snppose  that  Postumus  was  rich,  but  covetous  and  self-indulgent,  afraid  of  death,  and  too 
carefiil  of  his  health.  Dacier  supposes  Postumus  to  be  no  other  than  Julius  Florus,  to 
whom  the  third  epistle  of  the  first  book  and  second  of  the  seoond  book  are  addressed. 
The  Julian  fiunily,  he  says,  firequently  bore  this  sumame,  and  the  qualities  which  Horaoe 
assigns  to  the  one  he  assigns  also  to  the  other,  those  qualities  being  ambition,  fear  of  death, 
and  a  host  of  others.  (See  Epp.  i.  3.  25,  and  ii.  2.  205,  sqq.)  But  as  Horace  does  not  in  real- 
ity  charge  these  vices  upon  either  of  his  friends,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  an  attentive 
reader,  they  cannot  be  identified  by  this  comparison.  The  date  of  this  ode  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  person,  though  Jani,  firom  its  sombre  tone,  supposes  it  must  havebeen  written  late. 

ARGUMENT. 
Hme  is  slipping  away,  Postumus,  and  piety  wiU  not  retard  the  approach  of  age  or  Death. 
No  sacrifices  wiU  propitiate  Ploto,  who  keeps  even  the  giants  Geryon  and  Tityos  beyond 
that  stream  which  all  must  cross,  even  though  we  ezpose  not  ourselves  to  the  dangers 
of  war,  the  sea,  and  dimate.  Thou  must  leave  home,  wife,  and  all  thou  hast  behind, 
and  thine  heir  wiU  squander  what  thou  hast  hoarded. 

Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni,  nec  pietas  moram 
Bugis  et  instanti  senectae 
Afferet  indomitaeque  morti, — 
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Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies,  5 

Amice,  places  illacrumabilem 
Plutona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 
Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus 
Quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur,  lo 

Enaviganda  sive  reges 
Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 
Frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriae, 

Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem  15 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum : 
Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
Infame  damnatusque  longi 

Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris.  20 


6.  illacrumabilefH]  Here  thiB  word  is 
nsed  in  an  actlTe  fense.  It  is  nsed  pas* 
sirely  in  C.  iv.  9.  86 :  ^*  Omnes  ilkcmma- 
biles  nrgentur.''  See  note  on  C.  i.  3.  32. 
It  corrasponds  with  Homer^s,  *'AidnQ  dfitl- 
^tX^^S  ^o  dSafiaffTot  TIL  ix.  168),  where 
&oafiaaTOQ  is  ezpressed  by  *  indomitae '  (4). 
Compare  Aristophanes  (Ran.  1392),  fiSvoc 
Otiliy  ydp  OAvaToc  oit  Bupuv  Ip^,  and 
Horaoe'8  *'Orcns — ^non  exorabilis  anro" 
(Epp.  ii.  2.  178). 

7.  ier  amplufn]  *Ter'  is  not  merdy 
intensive  as  some  take  it,  but  ezpresses  the 
triple  form  of  the  giant.  *'  Quidve  tripec- 
tora  tergemini  Tis  Geryonai"  (Lucret.  t. 
28). 

8.  tritU  Comptaeit  tiitifa,]  This  is  Vir- 
gil's  description  (Aen.  vi.  438) : — 

" tristique  palus  inamabilis  unda 

AUigat  et  novies  Styz  interfiisa  ooeroet," 

which  is  repeated  from  Georg.  iv.  479. 
Sophodes  (Electra,  137)  calls  it  vajKotvov 
Xifivav, 

10.  Quieunfue  terrae  munere  V€9cimurt'] 
This  expresses  the  words  of  Homer,  8c 

$V1JT6i    T     tllf    Kai   Woi    AflflfJTtpOQ  dKTffV 

"11.  xiii.  322),  61  dpovpffQ  gapirhv  ldov9i 
IL  vi.  142),  which  last  Simonides  has 
dosely  imitated  in  the  fragment  preserved 
in  Plato's  Protagoras  (8  Bergk). 

11.  reffea]  This  is  Horace'8  usual  word 
for  the  rich,  as  observed  on  C.  i.  4.  14. 
*  Colonus '  was  the  lessee  of  a  fimn,  the  owner 
of  which  was  called  *  dominus '  in  respect  to 
that  property.    *  Reges '  therefore  here  «re 


s 


*  domlni.'  A ' colonus '  might  be  rich  and  the 
tenant  of  a  lai^  hna ;  but  Horaoe  rehn  to 
the  poorer  sort  here  and  in  C.  i.  36.  6.  See 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  5,   22 ;  Long^s  notes. 

*  Inops '  he  uses  sometimes  in  an  extreme, 
Bometimes  in  a  qualified  sense  of  want,  but 
more  generally  the  latter,  as  he  does  *  pan- 
per '  C.  i.  1 . 1 8,  n.  The  opposition  is  between 
high  and  low,  and  the  differenoe  is  one  of 
position,  as  in  the  third  ode  of  this  book 
(v.  21,  sqq.)  :— 

**  Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho 
Nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Ord." 
"  The  smaU  and  great  are  there,  and  the 
servant  is  free  from  his  master  "  (Job  iii. 
19).  This  seems  to  express  Horaoe's  mean- 
ing. 

15.  F)ruetra  per  auctuftmot  fMcefUem'] 
There  is  a  like  passage  in  S.  ii.  6.  18 : 
**  Nec  mala  me  ambitio  perditnec  plumbeus 
Auster 
Auctumnusque  gravis  Libitinae  quaestus 
aoerbae." 
Dillenbr.  says  'oorporibns'  may  be  go- 
▼emed  by  *  nooentem '  or  '  metnemus.'    It 
can    only    be    govemed    by    *  nocentem.' 
Horaoe  would  not  put  that  partidple  abso- 
lutely  ibr  '  noxium,  espedaUy  with  a  dative 
immediately  foUowing  and  depending  on 
another  word. 

19.  damnatfuque  Umgi]  This  foUows 
the  Greek  construction,  KaTaywoBttQ  ir6- 
vov,  as  observed  C.  ii.  9.  17»  n*    Dillenbr. 
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Linquenda  tellus  et  domus  et  placena 
Uxor,  neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
Te  praeter  invisas  cupressos 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 
Absumet  heres  Gaecuba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo 
Pontificum  potiore  coenis. 

nys   the  genitiTe   is   admissible    becanse  nsed  in  tliiB  sense.    It  oorresponds  to  6Ai- 

'  damnare  hand  procul  abest  ab  aestimando/  yoxpovioc  uul   fuvvvBdiioc-     With  thia 

and  that  the  {[^nitive  expresses  the  prioe.  paasage  oompare  C.  ii.  3.  17f  sqq. 

That  might  be  tme  of  the  Greek  nsaget  but  25.  dignior]    This  is  ironical :  the  heir 

the  Latins  ezpressed  the  price,  ezoept  in  at  least  wonld  know  that  wealth  was  made 

the  case  of  particnlar  well-known  words,  by  to  spend,  and  so  would  be  a  worthier  pos- 

the  ablative  case.  sessor  than  the  man  who  had  hoarded  it. 

21.  etplaeens  Uxor,'\    This  maybeimi-  27-  nipcr^o]    This  reading  is  snpported 

tated  from  LncretinB  (iii.  907) :—  by  better  MS8.  thaa  *  snperbum/  *  -bns/ 

"Nam  jam  non  domus    aodniet   te  *'^''    Thepride  ofthe  heir  is  transfeired 

laeta,  neqne  nxor  ^  ^^  '^-    Cioero  (PhU.  u.   41)  says, 

Qp^mgg  *t  "  natabant  pavimenta  mero,  madebant  pa- 

rietes."  On  the  pontifical  feastings  see  C.  i. 

24.  brevem]    *  Breris '  is  no  where  else  37.  2,  n. 


CARMEN   XV. 

About  A.u.c.  726. 

When  Angnstns  had  bronght  the  dTil  wars  to  an  end,  a.u.c.  726,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  Horace  probably  wrote  this  and  other  odes  (ii.  18. 
iii.  1 — 6)  to  promote  the  reforms  of  Augustus ;  perhaps  by  his  desire  or  that  of  Maeoenas. 
They  were  all  probably  written  between  a.I7.c.  725  and  728,  and  they  should  be  read 
together,  and  with  C.  i.  2.  From  the  reference  to  the  temples  in  the  last  staasa,  it  may 
be  assnmed  perhaps  that  this  ode  and  iii.  6.  1  were  written  about  the  same  time,  that  is, 
in  726,  when  Augustus  set  himself  particularly  to  restore  the  public  buildings.  The 
antfaorities  on  the  subject  are  Suetonius  (Vita  Octav.  30),  Dion  (63.  1,  2),  and  Velleius 
(2.  89),  and  the  Monumentum  Ancyrannm. 

Augustns  passed  sereral  snmptnary  laws  to  keep  down  the  ezpensiTe  habits  of  the  rich 
dtizens,  regnlating  in  particular  the  cost  of  festiTals  and  banqnets.  But  tbey  soon  feSl 
into  disuse  and  oontempt,  as  Tlberius,  writing  to  the  senate  fifty  years  afterwards, 
dedared :  "  Tot  a  majoribus  refertae  leges,  tot  quas  divus  Augnstns  tnlit,  iilae  oblivione, 
bae,  qnod  llagitiosius  eet,  oontemptu  abolitae  secnriorem  luxnm  feoere  "  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
64).  For  an  account  of  the  *  Somptuariae  leges '  passed  by  Angustus,  see  AuL  Gell.  ii. 
24,  and  Smith's  Dict.  Antiqq. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  rich  man^s  palaces  and  fiower-gardens  and  ponds  are  occupying  all  our  once  fertile 
land.  This  was  not  the  way  of  our  anoestors,  who  had  but  little  while  the  state  waa 
rich ;  who  dwelt  in  no  spadous  houses ;  whom  the  law  bade  content  themselves  with  a 
turf-roofed  cottage,  and  beantify  the  towns  and  temples  with  marble. 
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Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent ;  undique  latius 
Extenta  visentur  Luerino 

Stagna  lacu,  platanusque  caelebs 
Evincet  ulmos  ;  tum  violaria  et 
Myrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori, 
Tum  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Romuli 
Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis  veterumque  norma. 


10 


1.  Jam  pauca  arairo"]  TiberiuB  (see 
Introduction)  complained  to  the  eenate 
that  Rome  was  entirely  dependent  on  the 
provinces  for  her  com,  and  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  which  might 
at  any  time  cut  off  the  supply  and  reduce 
the  citizens  to  live  on  their  omamental 
woods  and  oountry  houses.  (Compare  Sall. 
Bell.  Cat.  13.) 

2.  undique  laiitu]  The  Scholiasts  have 
strangely  misunderstood  theae  words,  join- 
ing  •  latius  *  with  •  visentur/  as  if  Horace 
meant  *  the  ezpanded  waters  of  the  Lucrine 
lake  will  be  overlooked  more  widely,*  i,e. 
from  lofty  houses  built  on  its  banks.  Cioero 
(ad  Att.  i.  18,  19,  20)  complains  that  some 
of  his  contemporaries  ('  piscinarii '  he  calls 
them)  were  so  devoted  to  their  fish-ponds, 
that  they  cared  more  for  them  than  for  all 
the  interests  of  the  state,  as  if  this  might 
fiill  and  they  still  keep  their  playthings: 
**  Ita  sunt  stulti  ut  amissa  republica  pisdnas 
suas  fore  salvas  sperare  videantur  "  (18); 
and  again,  **  Nunc  vero  cum— nostri  prind- 
pes  digito  se  caelum  pntent  atdngere  si 
mulli  barbati  iu  pisdnis  sint  qui  ad  manum 
accedant,  alia  autem  negligant,  nonne  tibi 
satis  prodesse  videor,"  &c.  (ii.  1).  Else- 
where  he  calls  them  *  pisdnarum  Tritones ' 
(n.  9). 

5.  ium  tnolaria']  This  is  opposed  to 
<  tum  laurea'  (v.  9). 

^  6.  Myrtue]  This  word  is  of  two  declen- 
sions.  So  likewise  are  *  quercus,'  *  laums,' 
*pinus,*  *corau8,'  *ficus,'  and,  as  Bentley 
says,  judgingirom  the  variationsintheMSS., 
*  cupressus :'  but  the  readings  now  generally 
received  all  assign  the  last  word  to  the 
second  dedension.  In  a  very  elegant  illus- 
tration  of  the  omaments  of  speedi  Quinti- 
lian  has  the  following  paseage :  '*  An  ego 


fundum  cultiorem  putem  in  quo  mihi  quis 
ostenderet  lilia  et  violas  et  anemonas,  fontes 
surgentes,  quam  ubi  plena  messis  aut  graves 
fmctu  vites  erunt  ?  Sterilem  platanum  ton- 
sasque  myrtos,  quam  maritam  ulmum  et 
uberes  oleas  praeoptaverim  ?  Habeant  illa 
divites  licet;  quid  essent  si  nihil  aliud 
haberent  ?"  (Inst.  viii.  3.  8),  in  which  *  myr- 
tus '  occurs  of  the  seoond  declension,  and 
*  maritam  ulmum '  ezplains  *  platanus  cae- 
lebs.'  It  seems  as  if  Quintilian  had  Horaoe'8 
ode  in  mind. 

10.  ictus.']  Some  good  MSS.  have  '  ae- 
stus.'  '  Haud  dubie  ez  interpretatione/  says 
Jani.  Lucretius  uses  '  ictus '  several  times : 
"  Qui  quoniam  quodam  gignuntur  luminis 
ictu"  (ii.  808),  "aestiferam  ut  tantum 
radiomm  ezaugeat  ictum  "  (v.  612).  Ovid 
also  (Met.  v.  389),  <*Phoebeos  submovet 
ictus '  (not '  ignes ').  Bentley  remarks  that 
Horace  is  bolder  than  any  in  putting  *  ictus ' 
by  itself,  without  'solis,'  'radioram,'  &c. 
But  *  fervidos  '  is  nearly  equivalent  to  any  of 
those  genitives. 

10.  Non  ita  Romuli]  Aul.  Gellius  (ii. 
24)  introduoes  his  account  of  certain  andent 
Bumptuary  laws  with  these  words,  **  Parsi- 
monia  apud  veteres  Romanos  et  victus 
atque  coenamm  tenuitas  non  domestica  so- 
lum  observatione  ac  disdplina  sed  publica 
quoque  animadversione  legumque  complu- 
rium  sanctionibus  custodita  est." 

11.  intonsi]  The  commentators  are  at 
pains  to  inform  us  from  Pliny  (N.  H.  vii. 
59)  that  the  age  of  shaving  at  Rome  began 
A.u.c.  454,  when  barbers  were  first  im- 
ported  from  Sidly.  But  the  conventional 
sense  of  '  intonsi,'  in  which  alone  it  could 
apply  to  the  Censor  Cato,  is  '  antiqui/  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  verses 
of  Ovid,  quoted  in  ihe  note  on  C.  i.  2.  15. 
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Privatus  iUis  census  erat  brevis, 
Gommune  magnum  :  nuUa  decempedis 

Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton, 
Nec  fortuitum  spernere  caespitem 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumptu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo. 

14.  nuUa  decemvedu^   'Privatis'  agrees  *.  At  sibi  qaisqiie  dapes  et  festas  exstruet 
with  *  deoempedis.     Horaoe  oomplains  that  |^^ 

the  priyate  hoiises  of  his  day  had  verandahs  Caespitibus  mensas  caespitibusque  to- 

80  large  as  to  be  measured  by  a  ten-foot  ^„0,  " 

rule.     Hwe  ttiey  dined  in  the  hot  weather,  Here  the  'whole  passage  has  reference  to 

imd  caught  the  cool  breezes  of  the  north.  bmidings.     'Portuitum'    is  equivalent  to 

This  pracfcice  was  called Jcaenatio  ad  Bo-  ^^^  ri.xovra.     It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 

S?^.;    'Opaca°»«^«ptebat  Arcton'i8liko  trisylkble.     Ciccro,  in   his  defence  of  L. 

^l  8    Frigus  captabis  opacum     (Ec.  i.  p^ccus  (c.  xii.),  has  a  passage  very  like 

68).  where  '  the  shady  coolnws '  mcans   the  this,  "  Haec  enim  ratio  ac  magnitudo  ani- 

oooloess  caused  by  the  shade  :'  and  *  opa-  morum  in  majoribus  nostris  fiiit  ut  cum  in 

cam  Arcton     combines  the  notions  of  the  pnvatis  rebus    suisqne  sumptibus  minimo 

north  wind  and  the  coolness  of  the  shady  cont^ntitenuissimocultuviyerent,  inimperio 

side  of  the  house,  whidi  was  the  north  side.  ^^^3  in  publica  dignitate  omnia  ad  gloriam 

'Metota    18  a^n  used  passively  in  S.  1.  2.  gplcndoremque  revocarent    Quaeriturenim 

1 14.  but  no  other  wnler  so  uses  the  word.  j^  re  domestica  continentiae  laus ;  in  pub- 

17.  •  Fortuitum— aiespitem    means  cot.  ^ca  dignitatis."     Horace    alludes   to  the 

tages  roofed  with  turf,  as  Virgil  says  (Ec.  1.  ^ined  state  of  the  temples  in  Sat.  ii.  2. 

69),  **tugun  oongestum  culmme  caespes,  iq^  . 

not  'oouches,'  as  Dillenbr.   says,  quoting  Quare 

TlbuUus  (u.  6.  99),  TempU  rount  antiqua  Deum  ? 


CARMEN  XVI. 

After  A.u.c.  720. 

There  are  no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  this  ode.  It  was  written,  however,  after 
Horace  had  come  into  possession  of  his  farm,  to  which  he  refers  (v.  37).  The  person 
Pompeius  Grosphus,  to  whom  the  ode  is  addressed  was,  according  to  Porphyrion,  of  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  possessed  of  large  property  in  Sicily,  of  wbich  island  he  was 
probably  a  native.  On  his  retum  Horace  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend 
Icdus  (£pp.  i.  12),  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  his  worth.  Cioero  mentions  a  Sicilian 
Eubulides,  who  bore  the  sumame  of  Grosphus,  a  man  of  high  character  and  birtfa,  and 
great  wealth  (in  Verr.  ii.  3.  23).  Estr^  supposes  (p.  473)  that  this  Grosphus  was  made 
a  Roroan  citizen  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  took  his  name,  which  descended  to  Horace^s  friend, 
his  son  or  grandson.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  (as  Jani  and  others  oonfound  him) 
with  the  Pompeius  of  C.  iL  7  (Introduction).  He  appears,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
ode,  to  have  been  in  Sicily  when  it  was  written.  Perhaps  he  had  written  Horace  a  letter 
which  called  up  the  particular  train  of  thought  that  runs  through  the  ode,  or  had  qualities 
which  made  it  applicable  to  him. 

ARGUMENT. 
The  sailor  and  the  savage  warrior  alike  pray  for  rest,  bat  wealth  cannot  buy  it.    Riches 
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and  power  cairnot  remoTe  c&re  from  the  dwelling.  The  hnmble  elone  are  free.  Why 
do  we  aim  at  so  much  happiness  in  this  short  life,  and  ron  away  from  home  ?  We 
cannot  fly  from  ourseWes  and  care.  We  shonld  be  cheerM  for  the  present,  and  not 
ezpect  perfect  happiness.  One  man  liyes  many  days,  another  haa  few.  I  may  haTe 
opportonities  of  happiness  which  are  denied  to  thee ;  and  yet  thon  hast  ample  posseB- 
sions,  and  I  bnt  a  humble  fieurm,  a  breath  of  the  Gredan  muse,  and  a  contempt  for  the 
Tnlgar. 

Otium  divos  rogat  in  patenie 
Prensus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  lunam  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace,  5 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 

nale  neque  auro. 
Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus  10 

Mentis  et  curas  laqueata  circum 

Tecta  volantes. 
Vivitur  parvo  bene  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum, 
Nec  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido  15 

Sordidus  aufert. 
Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa  l     Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus !     Patriae  quis  exsul 

Se  quoque  fugit !  20 

l,  patenie']      I  haTC  adopted  Bentley^s  10.  Summovef\     Thisisthe  properword 

tennination,  thoogh  nearly  ali  the  MSS.  to  ezpress  the  lictor^s  dnty  of  dearing  the 

haTe  'patenti'   (see  note  on  C.  i.  2.  2).  way.      The  word  'laqueatus'  is  fuUy  ex- 

SerTius,  on  Virgil  (Georg.  iT.  42), "  Depren-  phdned  by  Foroell. 

sis  olim  statio  fidissima  nantis/'  says  that  14.  <a/mtim,]  See  note  on  S.  i.  3.  13. 

'  deprensus'  was  a  nautical  term  for  a  ship  *  Cupido/    when  it  refers  to  the  loTe  of 

OTertaken  by  a  storm.    This,  as  well  as  the  money,  is  always  masculine  in  Horaoe. 

weight  of  MS.  anthority,  giTOS  the  prefer-  17*  Jaeuiamur]     See  C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

enoe  to   '  prensus '   OTer  '  pressus/  which  18.    Quid  terrae  alio  ealeniet']     Viigil 

seTeral  MSS.  haTe,  and  Gesner  approTes.  has  the   same   expression ;    *'  Atque  aUo 

*  Prensus/    written  with   the  usual  mark  patriam  qnaerunt  sub  sole  jacentem." 

'presus,'  would  easily  pass  into  'preasus;'  19.  Patriae — extuT]     This  is  another 

and  Jani  says  the  copyists  often  interchange  Graedsm,  irarpUoc  fvydg.    Orid  uses  the 

these  words.    '  Inpatenti'  hasbeen  changed  same  construction  (Met.  ix.  409)  :  "  Ezsul 

into  '  impotenti/  a  common  epithet  for  tbe  mentiBque  domusque."    There  is  a  passage 

winds  and  waves  (see  C.  iii.  30.  3.    Epod.  in  Lucretins   (iiL  1071>  sqq.),  which  may 

xTi.  62).    But  the  MSS.  and  old  editions  aptly  be  compared  with  this,  where  he  com- 

all  haTe  '  in  patenti/  either  as  one  word  or  plains  that  men — 

two.    The  storms  of  the  Aegean  are  men-  .,  ^  . .    ...                  ,.^ 

tioned  C.  iii.  29.  63  :  "  Tutum  per  Aegeos  "  ^^  "^^  ^'"«i'»«  ^"^^  ""«"  etquaercre 

tumultus,"&c.  "^""P*' 
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'  Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
Gura  nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
Ocior  cervis  et  agente  nimboa 

Ocior  Euro. 
Laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  est        25 
Oderit  curare  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu  ;  nihil  est  ab  onmi 

Parte  beatum. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus,  30 

Et  mihi  forsan  tibi  quod  negarit 

Porriget  hora. 
Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae,  tibi  toUit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa,  te  bis  Afro  35 

Murice  tmctae 


Conuniitero  locam,  quasi  onufl  deponere 
poonnt." 

*  Yhiofla'  may,  u  Orelli  Bays,  be  rendered 

*  morbid/  ariaing  from  a  dis^ued  state  of 
mind.  With  *  tnrmafl  eqnitum  '  ia  nsnaDy 
oompared  *  poat  equitem  aedet  atra  cmra' 
(iii.  1.  40) ;  bnt  the  flense  there  is  a  little 
different.  Here  he  speakfl  of  care  foliowing 
a  man  to  the  field  of  battle ;  there  he  refers 
to  the  rich  man  ambhng  on  hifl  horfle.  The 
notion  ifl  not  Horaoe'8,  I  think.  The  idea 
has  flomething  of  a  proverbial  aspect.  like 
flentimentfl  are  fouid  in  S.  ii.  7>  Hl — 116. 
Spp.  i.  11.  25,  flqq.  14.  12,  sq. 

26.  Oderii^  Thia  ifl  a  strong  way  of 
ezpresfling  *  nolle.'  ForoelL  does  not  notice 
it,  and  yet  it  is  pecnliar. 

27.  mhil  est  ab  omni]  This  looka  like 
an  imitation  of  Enripidefl : 

«or*  ovrcc  dvSpuiv  tig  livavr  iiiaifiovth 
(Alezander,  Fr.  3.  Dind.): 

or  of  Baochylidefl  (1  Bergk) :— 

oXjSiocy  ifrivi  Oibc  /ioipdv  rt  koX&v 

itroptv 
oifv  T  iirc^^Xy  ^Xf^  d^vfi^  Putrdv 

Sidyuv' 
oi  yap  nc  itrijfiovi^  trdvra  y  ti>' 

daifitiv  l^v. 
35.  eqna,']     lCarefl  rather  than  horfles 
were  lued  for  racing.    Yirg.  Georg.  i.  69 : 
**  Eliadnm  pfdmaa  Epirofl  eqoamm." 

—  bi9  AJro  Muriee  iinetae']  Thefle  gar- 
mentfl  were  called  difia^ ;  oompare 
Epod.  xii.  21 :  **  Muiicibnfl  Tyriifl  iteratae 
▼eilem   lanae."    The   purple   djes    moat 


prized  were  the  Tyiian,  the  Sidonian  (Epp.  i. 
10.  26),  the  Laoonian,and  African  (Epp.  ii. 
2. 181).  Porphyrion^fl  remark,**  Afrnm  mnri- 
oem  pro  Tyrio  dizit  qnia  Tyrii  in  Africam 
tranflienmt,"  ifl  not  to  be  attended  to.  The 
garment  dyed  with  thia  ootonr  was  the 
koema,  an  outer  doek  wom  over  the  toga, 
of  wbich  Martial  mentions  that  they  were 
flometimefl  sold  as  high  as  10,000  sesteroefl. 
The  epigram  ia  worth  qnoting : — 

**  Emit  laceraafl  miHibufl  decem  Baflsiifl 
Tyrias  oolorifl  optimi.     Lncrifecit. 
Adeo  bene   emit?  inquifl.    Immo  non 
flolvit" 

What  these  garmentfl  gained  in  appearanoe 
by  their  dye  they  loflt  in  flavour ;  for  Martial 
reckons  among  the  worst  smelling  objects 
"bifl  murice  YeQns  inqmnatum."     **01i- 
daeque  Testes  muiioe,"  he  speaks  of  else- 
where  (i.  60.  32).    Aiid  again : — 
**  Tinctis  murioe  vestibus  quod  omni 
Bt  nocte  ntitnr  et  die  Philaenifl, 
Non  est  ambitiosa  nec  superba ; 
Delectatur  odore  non  oolore."  (ix.  03.) 
38.  Spiriium  Graiae  ienuem  Camenae'] 
Interpreters  differ  as   to  the  meaning  of 
*  tenuem.'    Porphyrion  ezplains  it  by  '  sub- 
tilem.'    Franke  makes  it  flynonymous  with 
'  moUefl '  (iL  12.  3).    Graeriufl,  '*  imbellem 
non  aptum  heroum  factis  et  rebus  gefltis 
canendis."    I  do  not  think  he  means  to 
describe  the  genius  of  the  Greek  muse,  but 
(modefltly^  the  amonnt  of  inflpiration  given 
to  himaelf.    '  Humile  ingenium  Graiae  mu- 
sae.'  (Comm.  Craq.) 
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Vestiunt  lanse  :  mihi  parva  rura  et 
Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 
Spemere  volgus.  40 

39.  Parea  non  mendax]  Elsewhere  he  Penius  (v.  48)  speaks  of  "  Parca  tenaz  veri." 
addresses  the  Parcae  as  '  veraoes.'  "  Vos-  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  conventioiial 
que  veraces  cednisse  Parcae''  (C.  S.  25) ;  and    epithet. 


CARMEN  XVII. 

A.U.C.  728  (?). 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  ode,  showing  that  Horaoe  had  not  yet  paid  the  sacrifice  he 
had  vowed  to  Faunus  for  his  preservation  from  death,  makes  itmost  probable  that  it  was 
written  not  long  after  C.  13  of  this  book,  the  oomposition  of  which  has  been  assigned  with 
some  hesitation  to  a.u.c.  728.  In  the  same  year  Maecenas  appears  to  have  recovered 
from  a  bad  attack  of  fever  to  which  he  was  liable,  and  was  received  with  applause  in  the 
theatre  on  his  first  appearance  after  his  illness  (C.  i.  20.  3).  But  his  recovery  seems 
to  have  been  only  partial ;  and  it  would  appear  that  Horace  had  to  listen  to  his  oomplaints 
and  apprehensions  of  death,  his  fear  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  great. 

ARGUMENT. 

Why  kiU  me  with  thy  oomplaints .'  I  cannot  survive  thee,  Maecenas :  one  half  of  my  life 
being  gone,  how  should  the  other  stay  behind  ?  I  have  sworn  to  die  with  thee,  and  the 
monsters  of  HeU  shaU  not  separate  us.  Our  star  is  one  and  the  same.  The  power  of 
Jove  rescued  thee  firom  the  adverse  influence  of  Saturn  on  that  day  when  thou  wert 
received  with  accbimations  in  the  theatre,  and  Faunus  at  the  same  time  rescued  me 
.  from  death.  Offer  thy  sacrifioe  and  dedioate  thy  temple,  and  I  wiU  offer  my  unpre- 
tending  hunb. 

Cua  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis ! 
Nec  dis  amicum  est  nec  mihi  te  prius 
Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 
Ah  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit  5 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 
Nec  carus  aeque  nec  superstes 
Integer  ?     lUe  dies  utramque 

G.  alteraf']     *  Alteram'  is  the  reading  of  kdri  ydp  wc  pafitv  6  ^tXoc  hvrtpoQ  iyu. 

some  MSS.  Among  the  editors  it  is  adopted  Erasmus  (Adag.  Neaera  et  Charmion)  speaks 

by  Sanadon,  Burmann,  and  Cunningham.  of  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 

Porphyrion  had  that  reading,  for  he  says,  by  it  was  usual  for  persons  to  bind  themselvea 

way  of  interpretation,  "  partem  quae  apud  by  an  oath  each  not  to  survive  the  other, 

me  est  non  retinebo.''     Two  definitions  of  such  persons  being  oaUed  ol  <rvvairo9vTi' 

friendship  by  Pythagoras  (quoted  by  Cru-  ffcoircc.     Cruquius   quotes  Erasmus,  but 

qnius)  are  worth  preserving.    One  is,  o-w-  doubts  the  fact,  whioh  Erasmus  does  not. 

ftara  /ikv  Ho  ^vx^  ^^  /<<<>  i  and  the  other,  It  corresponds  with  Caesar^s  aooount  of  the 
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Ducet  ruinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum :  ibimus,  ibimus 
Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Garpere  iter  comites  parati. 
Me  nec  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae 
Nec,  si  resurgat,  centimanus  Gyas 
Divellet  unquam  :  sic  potenti 
Justitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 
Seu  Libra  seu  me  Scorpios  adspicit 
Formidolosus  pars  violentior 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tyrannus 
Hesperiae  Capricornus  undae, 


10 


15 


20 


Soldurii  (B.  G.  iii.  23),  where,  speaking  of  the 
Aqmtani,  he  says,  **  Adcantuannus,  qui  sum- 
mam  imperii  tenehat  cum  dc  deTotis  quos 
illi  Soldurios  appellant,  quoram  haec  est 
conditio  uti  omnibus  in  yita  commodis  una 
cnm  hifl  fruantur  quorum  se  amicitiae  dedi- 
derint ;  si  quid  iis  per  ^im  acddat  aut  eun- 
dem  caaum  una  ferant  aut  sibi  mortem  oon- 
sdacant:  neque  adbuc  hominum  memoria 
repertus  est  quisquam  qui  eo  interfecto 
cnjus  se  amicitiae  devoyisset  mortem  recu- 
saret.*'  *  Caras'  requires  *ipsi'  to  be  sup- 
plied,  as  (Bpp.  i.  3. 29)  "  8i  patriaevolumus, 
fli  nobis  Tivere  cari."  *  I  shall  love  myself 
leas,  and  but  part  of me  wili  surriTe.'  Horace 
and  Maecenasdied  the  same  year,  and  it  has 
been  unreasonably  surmised,  from  this  co- 
incidenoe  and  the  lang^age  here  used,  that 
Horaoe  hastened  his  own  death  in  order  to 
accompany  his  friend.  (Compare  Epod.  i. 
5.) 

14.  Gyas"]  Acron  and  Porphyrion  read 
'  Gigas,'  and  interpret '  Briareus.'  Bentley 
says  all  his  MSS.  have  that  reading,  which 
haa  probably  arisen  out  of  *  Gygas,'  the 
Doric  form  of '  Gyges,'  which  occurs  in  some 
MSS.  The  MSS.  of  Hesiod  vary  between 
lVi|c  and  Tvytitf  aa  in — 

KoTTO^  Ti  Bpidpsv£  Ti   Fi/ijc  T    daTOc 
iroXkfiOio,  (fheog.  714.) 

Commenting  on  which  line,  Buttmann  (Lex. 
p.  2,  Fishlake)  says  he  thinks  Tviic  is  the 
original  and  more  oorrect  form,  being  a 
form  of  yvTov.  He  considers  that  TvyriQ 
ifl  a  conruption  arising  out  of  the  Lydian 
name,  which  Horace  has  adopted  (C.  ii.  6. 
20 ;  iii.  7>  ^)t  the  first  syllable  of  which  is 
long,  and  that  is  an  argument  against  this 
fbrm.  On  Buttmann'8  authority  I  have 
adopted  'Gyas,'  which  Orelli  also  prefers 
(though  his  oldest  MSS.  haVe  ^Gigas'^ 
both  here  and  at  iii.  4.  69.    Bentley  reads 


'Gyges,'  butrather  argues  against  it.  Lam- 
binus  had  originally  adopt^  that  reading, 
bnt  his  opinion  was  changed  by  the  above 
objecdon  about  the  quantity,  wluch  Bentley 
notices  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Landinus 
and  Ascensius  follow  the  Scholiasts,  though 
the  former,  quoting  Hesiod  in  his  Commen- 
tary,  gives  '  Gyas '  as  the  name  of  Briareus' 
brother.  Stephens  has '  Gyas,'  Craouius '  Gi- 
gas,'  in  deference  to  all  his  MSS.  (including 
the  Blandinian ;  so  that  all  the  oldest  MSS. 
known  to  have  been  oollated  concur  in  that 
reading).  Of  the  editors  I  have  compared 
besides  the  above,  Burmann  reads  '  Gigas.' 
Baxter,  Jani,  Gresner,  Mitsch.,  Fea,  'Gyges.' 
Cunningham,  Dacier,  Sanadon,  Dillenb., 
Duentzer,  Jahn,  'Gyas.' 

16.  JuMtUiae]  Mkii  and  the  Moiptfiwere 
danghters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the 
former  is  here  introduoed  as  associated  with 
her  sisters :  *'  quibuscum  aptissime  conjun- 
gitur  tanquam  irdptdpoc"  says  Orelli ;  he 
does  not  say  why. 

17.  Seu  lAbra']  What  Horace  thought 
of  astrology  may  be  oollected  from  C.  i.  11. 
He  introduces  a  little  of  it  here  to  entertain 
his  friend,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  but 
little  care  or  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
rather  a  contempt  for  it. 

20.  Capricomu»]  So  PtopertiuB  (iv. 
1.  85) :— 

*'  Quid   moveant  pisces  animosaque  signa 
Leonis, 
Laetus  et  Hesperia  quid   Capriooraus 
aqua." 

*  Laetus'  being  Kuinoel'8  reading  instead 
of    '  lotns,'   in  a  sense  oorresponding  to 

*  tyrannus '  here,  and  to  Virg.  (Aen.  ii.  417) : 

"  Confligunt  Zephyrasque  Notusque  et  lae- 
tuB  Eois 
Euras  equis." 
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Utmiiique  nostmin  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum.     Te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
Eripuit  volucrisque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas,  cum  populus  frequens 
Laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum : 
Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 
Custos  virorum.     Beddere  victimas 
Aedemque  votivam  memento : 
Nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam. 


25 


30 


21.  Uirumque  noitrum]  Perriiu  (▼.  45. 
61)  has  repeited  and  expounded  Hontoe's 
ideas  writing  to  hia  maater  Annaeiis  Cor- 
nntas: 

"  Non  equidem  hoc  dnbites  ambomm  foe- 
dere  oerto 
Consentire  dies  et  ab  nno  sidere  dud. 
Nostra  vel  aequali  sospendit  tempora  libra 
Parca  tenax  veri,  seu  nata  fidelibns  hora 
Dividit  in  Geminos  concordia  (altEL  duorumi 
Satumumque  gravem  nostro  Jove  fran- 

gimus  una, 
Nesdo  quod  certe  est  quod  me  tibi  tem- 
perat  astrum." 

23.  r^ulffent]  Shining  in  opposition, 
80  as  to  counteract  his  influenoes.  Thus  it 
is  doubtful  whether  '  Saturao '  be  goveroed 
by  '  reftilgens'  or  <  eripuit.'  Bentley  takes 
'▼olucris'  with  'alas/  for  which  'oeleres' 
would  have  been  a  more  snitable  and  pro- 
bable  epithet,  as  in  C.  iii.  29.  63. 

26.  ier  erepuit  eonum:']  So  Propertius : 
**  NataUs  nostrae  lignum  miaere  puellae 
Et  manibusiiMistos  tercrepnere  sonos." 

<PueUae/i.e.  «Musae.' 

28.  Stutulerat,]  The  use  of  the  indi- 
catiye  in  hypothetical  cases  of  this  kind 
is  not  easily  reduced  to  rule ;  but  it 
seems  to  oorrespond  to  the  Greek  constrac- 
tion  of  Av  with  the  indicatiye.  When  the 
oondition  is  not  fulfilled,  or  is  a  negatiTe 
condition,  or  implies  a  negation,  then  the 
oonsequent  clanse  may  be  expressed  by  the 
indicadye  mood,  in  the  pluperfect  tense  if 
the  action  be  a  complete  action  and  past,  in 
the  perfect  if  it  be  present.  *'  Sustulerat  si 
non  levasset :  sed  leyayit."  See  Wagner  on 
Aen.  ii.  66.  See  also  his  note  on  Aen.  iy. 
19:— 

**  Si    non    pertaesum    thalami    taedaeqne 
fuisset, 


Huic  uni  forsan  potui  suocambere  cnlpae," 

where  the  perfect  is  used  to  express  what 
might  have  been  done  at  the  time  of  speak- 
ing,  for  which  the  Greeks  nsed  the  imporfecL 
SeeC.  iii.  16.3:— 

"  Tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 
Si  non— 

Custodem  pavidum  Jnppiter  et  Yenas 
Risissent." 

Professor  Key  (L.  6. 1214,  sqq.)  says  that 
the  apparent  ezoeptions  to  the  rule  tbat  in 
Buch  cases  as  this  the  subjunctiye  is  required 
in  both  clauses,  are  to  be  explained  for  the 
most  part  by  the  sentences  being  ellipticaL 
He  alao  quotes  this  passage,  and  «xplains  it 
as  a  ^'  mere  instanoB  of  ordinary  exaggera- 
tion  forthwith  corrected."  He  translates  the 
words  thus :  '*  Horace  a  trank  downgUding 
on  his  scull  had  carried  oiT  (or  at  least  woold 
have  done  so),  had  not  Faunus  with  his 
hand  Ughtened  the  blow."  It  is  yery  diffi- 
cult  to  put  into  words  the  nioetr  of  a  oon- 
▼entional  expression.  Mr.  Key^s  judgment 
always  oommands  respect,  but  this  expla- 
nation  is  hardly  satisfactory,  I  think ;  thoogfa 
it  is  more  easy  to  feel  the  foroe  of  the  oon- 
stmction  than  to  explain  it.  It  is  oommon 
in  onr  own  langnage,  in  whidi  Horaoe'8 
meaning  might  be  thns  expressed,  "  the 
trank  had  kiJIed  me,  had  not  Faunus  light- 
ened  the  blow."  Mr.  Key  adds  in  a  note, 
"  it  should  be  obsenred,  thiat  insentenoes  of 
this  character  the  '  nisi'  or  '  si'  always  foi- 
lows."  See  Mr.  Long's  note  on  Cic  in  Veir. 
ii.  6.  49,  "  licitum  esset, . . .  yeniebant." 

Horace  was  under  the  particular  care  of 
Mercury,  the  Muses,  and  Faunus,  to  each 
of  whom,  as  well  as  to  Liber  (iii.  8.  7)>  be 
attributes  his  presenration  on  tbis  memor- 
able  occasion  (C.  iii.  4.  27).  Faonus  or 
Pto  was  the  son  of  Hermes  or  Mercory. 
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CARMEN  XVIIL 

After  A.u.c.  720. 

This  ode,  which  deals  with  Honoe'8  &vourite  suhjects,  the  lerelling  power  of  death,  and 
ihe  ▼anity  of  wealth,  and  the  schemes  of  the  wealthy,  is  dedicated  to  no  particolar  friend, 
and  is  another  proof  of  the  little  valne  or  character  that  odes  of  this  dass  deriye  from  a 
name ;  though  it  was  the  poet'8  pleaaure  at  times  to  attach  names  to  them.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  the  name  we  find  in  oonjunction  with  such  odee  must  usually  be  looked  upon  as  non- 
essential,  and  that  to  draw  inferenoes  from  the  ode,  in  respect  to  the  individual  nominally 
addressed,  is  a  mistake.  C.  iii.  24  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  this  ode»  which  must 
have  been  written  after  Horaoe  l>ecame  poseeased  of  his  ftrm,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  date. 

In  writing  the  first  few  TerseB  Horaoe  may  hare  had  in  mind  some  linee  of  Baodiylides, 
inviting  the  Dioscuri  to  fbast  with  him,  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (28  Bergk), 

oit  fioHv  vaptffTi  adiMLT  o^Tt.  xpvahQ  olirc  irop^vp«oi  rairiircc»  ^XXd  Bi^io^  tipitvi^Q 

tHovad  rt  yXvKtXa, 

ARGUMENT. 

No  gold  in  my  roof,  no  marble  in  my  haU,  no  palaoe  have  I,  nor  female  dients  to  serve  me, 
but  I  have  honesty  and  understanding,  and  though  I  be  poor  I  am  courted  by  the  rich : 
what  more  should  I  ask  of  the  gods  or  my  friend,  content  with  my  single  Sabine 
estate  ?  Days  are  passing  on,  and,  though  ready  to  drop  into  fhy  grave,  thou  art  build- 
ing  and  stretching  tiiy  borders,  and  tearing  up  the  landmarks  of  thy  dient,  and  driving 
him  firom  his  home.  But  to  what  purpoee  is  this  ?  To  Hades  thou  muat  go  in  the  end : 
the  earth  opens  to  rich  and  poor ;  Prometheus  the  crafty,  and  Tantalus  the  proud,  they 
cannot  escape ;  and  the  poor  man  finds  in  death  a  release  from  hia  toils,  whether  he 
■eek  it  or  not. 

NoN  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar ; 
Non  trabes  Hymettiae 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 

3.  trabet]    The  architrave  or  base  of  the  from  the  ooast  of  Africa,  from  Taenams  in 

entablature  resting  upon  a  column  is  pro-  Laconia   (which    was    green    and    highly 

bably  meant.     '  Hymettias '  and  '  redsae '  valued),  from    Paros,    from    Carystus   in 

aie  conjectnral  readings,  supported  but  not  Enboea,  from  Syene  in  the  Thebaid,  which, 

adopted  by  Bentley  and  Cunningham,  so  accotding   to  Pliny,  was   wft^oirotKiKov, 

tfaat '  trabes '  should  be  beams  of  wood  for  white    with  red  spots.    ("  Trabes  ex  eo 

the  support  of  the  roof,  as  C.  iv.  l.  20,  **  sub  fecere  reges  quodam    oertamine  obelisoos 

trabe  dtrea."    The    oonjecture  is  due  to  vocantes,"  N.  H.  36.  8.    AII  the  large  obe- 

Thomas  Gale,  who  was  Greek  Professor  at  lisks  are  of  granite.     But  PIiny's  descrip- 

Cambridge  shortiy  before  Bentiey'8  time.  tion  seems  not  to  apply  to  that  stone  but  to 

The  fordgn  marbles  used  by  the  Romans  marble.)    From  Synnada  in   Phrygia  was 

in  Horace'8  time  were  ttom  Hymettus  in  procured  a  stiU  more  famous  marble,  also 

Attica  (which  was  white),  and  Pentelicns,  white  with  red  spots.    See  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  6. 

part  of  the  same   range,  from   Numidia  36—41.    Martial   (ix.   77)  mys  that  one 

(which  was  yeUow  and  here  referred  to),  Tuoca  built  his  baths, — 
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Africa  ;  neque  Attali  5 

Ignotus  heres  regiam  occupavi ; 
Nec  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae : 
At  fides  et  ingeni 

Benigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  dives  10 

Me  petit ;  nihil  supra 

Deos  lacesso,  nec  potentem  amicum 
Largiora  flagito, 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
Truditur  dies  die,  15 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae. 
Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulcri 
Immemor  struis  domos 

Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urges  20 


**  De  marmore  omni  quod  Carystos  inTenit 
Qnod  Phrygia  Synnas,  Afra  quod  Nomas 

mittit 
Et  quod  virenti  fonte  lavit  Earotas.'' 

Tibullus  menttons  three  sortSi  and  has 
Horace'8  word  *  trabes '  in  the  following 
lines  (iii.  3.  13)  :— 

"  Quidve  domus  prodest   Phrygiis   innixa 
colamnis 
Taenare  sive  tuis,  sive  Caryste  tuis. 
£t  nemora  in  domibus  sacros  imitantia 
luoos  ? 
Aorataeque      trabes      marmoreumque 
solum?'' 

Propertius  has  a  passage  very  like  this  of 

Horace  (iii.  2.  11,  sqq.)  : — 

"  Quod  (i,e.  quamvis)  non  Taenariis  domus 

est  mihi  fulta  columnis 
Nec  camera  auratas  inter  eburna  trabes 
At  musae  comites  et  carmina  cara  le- 

genti,"  &c. 
5.  Atialt]  See  C.  i.  1.  12,  n.  The 
meaning  is,  'I  have  not  had  the  luck  to 
oome  to  an  unexpected  estate,  as  the  Ro- 
mans  came  in  for  the  property  of  Attalus.' 
8.  honestae — clientae ;]  The  form  *  di- 
entes'  is  found  in  the  old  editions,  and 
'  cliens '  is  of  common  gender.  But  Charisius 
the  Grammarian  says  that  '  clientae '  is  the 
proper  form  here.  The  same  occurs  in  Plau- 
tns  (Mil.  Glor.  iii.  1.  192),  "  Habeo  eccillam 
meam  clientara  meretricem  adolescentu- 
lam;''  (Rudens,  iv.  1,  2)  '^jam  clientaa 
repperi  atque  ambas  forma  scituhi  atque 
aetatuU.''    It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  enter 


into  the  state  of  society,  which  is  repre- 
sented  by  the  words  'honestae — cUentae,' 
supposing  them  to  mean,  as  they  seem  to  do, 
women  of  good  birth  receiving  the  bounty 
of  rich  patroni,  and  renderiug  them  servtoe 
in  retum.  But  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  this 
is  what  Horace  means,  and  I  have  seen  no 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  words  '  ho. 
nestae  clientae.'  Mr.  Long  has  suggested 
to  me  that  they  may  refer  to  the  rustic 
women  on  a  man^s  farms,  the  wives  of  the 
coloni.  The  formal  and  legal  connexion  of 
dient  and  patron  had  undergone  great 
changes,  and  the  use  of  the  terms  had 
become  extended  before  Horace  wrote ;  at 
which  time,  and  still  more  alterwards, 
bodies  of  voluntary  retainers  were  cn- 
couraged  by  men  of  wealth,  who  liked  the 
displayand  the  consequenoe  such  attendanoe 
gave  them,  and  purchased  it  at  a  oostly  rate. 
The  daily  dole,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
'sportula,'  was  not  estabUshed  till  some 
years  after  Horace  wrote ;  but  the  system 
which  led  to  it  existed  in  his  day,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  that  it  afterwards 
reached.  On  the  subject  of  the  '  dien- 
tela '  in  its  regular  sense,  see  Smith'8  Dict. 
Antqq. 

10.  Benigna  vencCl  This  metaphor  is 
from  a  mine ;  but  Ovid  (Trist.  iii.  1 4.  33) 
takes  the  same  word  for  a  running  stream : — 

"  Ingenium  fregere  meum  mala  cujus  et 
ante 
Fons  infecundns  parvaque  vena  fuit.'' 

16.  interire']     This  word  secms  to  be  an 
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Summoyere  litora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 
Quid,  quod  usque  proximos 

Beyellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 
Limites  cUentium  25 

Salis  ayarus !     Pellitur  patemos 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 

Et  uxor  et  yir  sordidosque  natos ; 
Nulla  certior  tamen 

Bapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  30 

Aula  diyitem  manet 

Herum.     Quid  ultra  tendis  l    Aequa  teUus 


adaptation  of  fBiyitv,  by  which  the  Greek 
ezpressed  tbe  latter  days  of  the  month. 

17.  TuseeandamarmoraLoeas']  You — 
t.e.  any  laxurious  old  man — *Yoa  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  hewing  of  marble/ 
to  oraament  your  booses,  in  the  way  of 
piDan,  wall-coatingy  and  floors :  unless 
'  secare '  be  Iin\ited  to  slabs  for  lining  the 
wallfl,  as  OreUi  says.  *  Locare '  may  be  said 
either  of  one  who  receives  or  of  one  who 
pays  money :   *  locare  rem  fadendam  '  or 

*  ntendam/  to  let  out  work.to  be  done,  or 
to  let  a  thing  (as  a  house,  &c)  to  be  used. 
In  the  former  case  the '  locator '  pays,  in  the 
ktter  he  receives  payment.  Here  the  for-> 
mer  is  plainly  meant.  When  *  locare '  sig- 
nifiee  as  here  the  giving  out  of  work  to  be 
done,  the  person  who  contracts  to  do  it  is 
called  either  'oonductor'  or  'redemptor' 
(see  below  C.  iii.  2.  35,  n.),  and,  when  tbe 
'  locator '  lets  for  a  price,  the  hirer  is  said 

*  oonduoere,'  so  that  "  '  conductio '  and  '  lo- 
cado '  are  the  oorrelatives  which  express  the 
contract  by  which  a  sum  of  money  (meroes) 
is  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  a  thing, 
or  to  be  received  for  the  doing  of  some- 
thing  "  (Long^s  note  on  Cic  in  Verr.  Act. 
i.  c  6). 

20.  wffet  Sumnunere  litoraj']  Compare 
with  this  C.  iii.  1.  33,  sqq.:  "ContracU 
pisces  aequora  sentiunt."  '  Summovere '  is 
to  push  up  or  push  out  farther  into  the  sea 
by  artificial  means,  and  so  increase  your 
grounds  on  which  to  build.  '£vl%ccv,  lir- 
7x<(*'»  u^  lued  by  the  Greek  writers  like 

*  nrgere'  in  this  phice :  as  in  Herodotus  (i. 
163,  sub  fin.),  Iv  oOc  iirtixtt  arparnXa- 
riftv  ai/r^Qi  where,  and  in  like  passages,  it 
is  usual  to  understand  rbv  vovv,  I  think 
unneoessarily. 

22.  ripa,]  Foroellini  does  not  notioe 
tfae  use  of  *  ripa '  for  '  Uttus '  in  this  plaoe. 


nor  does  he  produce  any  other  instances 
except  from  Columella,  though  he  quotes 
examplee  of  '  littus '  for  *  ripa,'  which  is, 
more  oommon.  Qrelli  says  the  poets  so 
use  the  word,  but  does  not  say  where. 

23.  Quid,  gtiod  utque]  *  Quid '  is  oom- 
monly  nsed  to  introduce  a  firesh  instanoe  or 
illustration  of  what  has  been  said  before. 
It  has  been  usnal  to  insert  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation  after  it  in  these  cases,  which  only 
makes  an  intelligible  formula  unintelligible. 
See  Mr.  Long's  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 
2.  7,  '  Quid  haechereditas,'  and  S.  i.  1. 7,n. 

24.  Revellis  agri  terminoe]  Jani  quotes 
irom  Festus  a  Uw  of  Numa,  "  qui  terminos 
exarasit  ipsus  et  boveis  sacri  sunto,"  and  a 
law  of  the  twelve  tables,  "  Patronus  si 
clienti  fraudem  fecerit  saoer  esto."  Solomon 
thus  exhorts  the  rich  (Prov.  xxiii.  10,  II)  : 
*'  Remove  not  the  old  land-mark  and  enter 
not  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless,  for 
their  Redeemer  is  mighty,  he  shall  plead 
with  thee." 

29.  Nulla  eertior  iamen\  The  sentence 
is  not  easily  rendered.  The  nearest  transla- 
tion  appears  to  be  this,  '  There  is  no  dwell- 
ing  marked  out  (or  defined)  which  more  cer- 
tamly  awaits  the  wealthv  umdlord  than  the 
bounds  of  greedy  Orcus.'  Horaoe  means  to 
say,  *  though  you  think  you  may  pusb  the 
boundary  of  your  estate  farther  and  farther, 
you  must  go  to  a  home  marked  out  for  you, 
and  which  you  can  neither  expand  nor 
escape  from.'  In  'destinata'  (agreeing 
with  '  aula,'  not  with  *  fine,'  as  Lambinus 
and  others  say)  and  in  '  finis '  is  contained 
the  notion  of  prescribed  and  fixed  limits,  in 
which  the  force  of  the  passage  lies.  *  Finis ' 
is  once  used  by  Horace  in  the  feminine 
gender  (Epod.  xvii.  36).  It  is  not  nsually 
of  that  gender,  and  when  it  is  it  generally 
haa  some  referenoe  to  death.  With  respect  to 
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Pauperi  reduditur 

Begumque  pueris,  nee  satelles  Orci 
Callidum  Promethea  35 

Bevexit  auro  captus.     Hic  superbum 
Tantalum  atque  Tantali 

Genus  coercet ;  hic  levare  functum 
Pauperem  laboribus 

Vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit.  40 

'  aols '  OrelU  qnotefl  Enrip.  (AloeBt.  259) :  flome  editon  have  edoiytod  it,  but  there  is 

,    ,         ,            j      1   -             »1  ▼e«7  little  MS.  authority  for  it. 

ayH^.&yiiHkTis,  oix  4p9C;   vtKvotp  It  ^    Callidum  Proniihea]     Thi»    story 

av\ay.  ^  Phjmetheos  trying  to  bribe  Charon  is 

He  does  not  «Ilow  *  deftinata '  to  be  the  not  found  elaewhere. 

nominative  agredng  with  '  anla,'  but  makes  36.  Hic\     t. «.   Orcus,  "  non  ezorabilis 

it  an  abbtiTO  agreeing  with  another  '  aula '  auro  "  (Epp.  ii  2.  179). 

nnderstood.    Dillenbr.  takes  it  with  '  fine.'  40.  Vocatut  atque  non  vocahu  audit.'] 

Bentley  oonjectures  'caiiaciB'  fbr  'ra-  It  is  naual  to  quote  here  Thucydides  (i. 

pads/  a  very  flat  substitution.     He  also  118),  taKovfuvoQ  Tt  Kai  aKXfiro^  9thc  irdp- 

ibllows  Senrius  (on  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  152)  in  ecrrai.     Horaoe'8  hmguage  is  bolder,  ooup- 

reading  '  aede '  rather  than  '  fine.'    Torren-  Ung  '  audit '  with  '  non  vocatus.'  <  Functum 

tins,   and   Lambinus,  and   Stephens  had  Ulx»ribus' is  derivedfrom  theGreek  cfcftii- 

spoken    &Tourabl7  of  that   reading,  and  t&Ta. 


CARMEK  XIX. 

This  ode  wta  perhaps  composed  at  the  time  of  the  Liberalia,  like  the  third  elegy  of  the 
ftfth  book  of  OTid's  Tristia,  but  in  what  year  there  are  no  means  of  determining.  Orelli 
says  it  appears  to  be  oopied  from  a  Greek  poem,  because  it  approaches  the  character  of 
the  dithyramb.  £zcept  in  the  subject  the  resemblanoe  doee  not  sirike  me.  If  Horaoe 
had  written  on  purpose  to  show  the  imposaibility  of  reaching  the  foroe  and  beauty  of  the 
higfaer  order  of  Oreek  lyric  poetry  through  the  medium  of  hb  language,  he  oould  not  have 
sttooeeded  better,  and  tbe  Movtnaofioty '  furor/  &&,  which  some  commentators  profess 
to  find  in  the  ode,  exist,  I  think,  only  in  their  own  mistaken  oonoeption  of  Horaoe'8  mind 
and  writings.  They  create  the  inspiration  they  expect  to  find.  The  subject  is  as  likely 
to  have  been  suggested  by  a  Greek  picture  as  a  Greek  poem,  but  neither.hypotheas  is 
necessary.    The  soene  is  laid  in  the  woods, 

iV  6  fiaKxvaTaQ 

&.tl  Aio»'VffO(  lnPaTtvu 

BiiaiQ  dfji^nroXuv  TiOdvai^  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  678,  sqq.), 
and  the  poet  is  supposed  to  oome  suddenly  upon  the  party,  consisting  of  Bacchus,  with 
bis  attendant  nymphs,  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woodsi  all  attending  with  admiration 
to  the  god  as  he  sings  his  own  achievements.  The  poet  is  smitten  with  terror,  which 
giTOs  plaoe  to  the  inspiration  of  the  divinity,  in  virtue  of  which  he  breaks  out  into  echoes 
of  all  he  had  heard.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  in  this  style  Horace  felt  that  his 
strength  Uy,  or  that  he  made  any  pretension  to  the  afflatus  which  his  admirers  daim  for 
bim.    There  is  skill  in  the  poem  ;  but  the  Greek  fire  is  wanting,  as  we  may  easily  con- 
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cdve  wonld  be  tfae  case  with  a  gentlenum  fimiiiig  hia  own  estato  on  the  Sabine  hiUs. 
Horaoe  was  a  man  of  the  world,  with  good  sense  and  good  breeding ;  he  had  **  fides  et 
iugeni  benigna  rena,"  integrity,  and  fine  wit,  and  oorrect  taste  and  jndgment ;  bnt  he 
was  not  a  dithyxambic  poet,  and  if  he  had  been  the  langoage  he  wrote  in  wonld  have 
checked  his  genius,  and  brought  down  hb  ideas  to  the  more  practioal  lerel  above  which 
the  Roraan  mind  rarely  soared. 

The  artide  Dionysus  in  Smith'8  Dict.  MythoL  may  be  consolted,  and  will  ezplain  most 
of  the  allusions  in  this  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 
Among  the  ftr  hiUs  I  saw  Bacchus — O  wondeHul ! — ^redting,  and  the  Nymphs  leaming, 

and  the  Satyrs  all  attention. 
Awe  is  firesh  in  my  heart ;  the  god  is  within  me  and  I  am  troubled  with  joy.  O  spare 
me !  dread  Liber.  It  is  past,  and  I  am  free  to  sing  of  the  Bacchanals ;  of  fbuntains  of 
wine  and  milk  and  boney ;  of  Ariadne ;  of  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus ;  how  thou  tamedst 
the  waters  of  the  East  and  dost  sport  with  the  Thracian  nymphs ;  how  thou  hurledst 
the  giant  fifom  Heaven,  and  how  Cerbems  did  crooch  to  thee  and  Uck  thy  feet. 

Bacchum  in  remotis  cannina  nipibus 
Vidi  docentem — credite  posteri— - 
Nymphasque  discentes  et  aures 
Gapripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 
Euoe,  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu  5 

Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur.     Euoe,  parce  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso  ! 
Fas  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thyiadas 
Vinique  fontem  lactis  et  uberes  10 

Gantare  rivos,  atque  truncis 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella  ; 

1.  Baeekum]  The  legends  and  attributes  goat,   tJl  Karia  atyi  jotcwc*     It  ifl  vain 

ofBacchua  containedin  thisodeareentirely  tberefore  trying  to  tnoe  any  oonsistency 

of  Greek  origin.    The  Romans  had  no  in-  in  the  poets'  conceptions  of  theae  unoouth 

dependent  notions  of  this  .divinity,  whose  divinities. 

name  BoKxoct  the  shouter,  is  properly  no        9.  Fas  perrneacet  eef]    Bentley  proposes 

more  than  an  adjunct  of  Aihvvtro^,  *  sit '  for  '  est,'  without  authority  or  neces- 

S.   doceniem -^  dieeentei]    These  oorre-  sity  (see  Argument).    <Fas  est'  is  equi- 

spond  to  the  Greek terms  iidaeKtiv  and  ftav  yalent  to  ivvarov  iori,    The  power  as  weU 

Oavfi»,  asappliedtothechoragusandchorus.  as  the  permission  of  the  god  is  giyen: 

4.  Capripedum  Satyrorum']   The  Satyrs  "  Fas  nunc  non  signifioat  Heet  aed  poeei" 

are   usually  conlbunded  with  the  Fauns,  bile  **  (Porph.). 

Fannus  again  being  oonfounded  with  Pan,        10.  laetie — mella;']    The  same  attribute 

who  was  representod  with  goat's  feet  like  that  made  Dionysus  the  god  of  wine  also 

the  Satyrs.    Propertius  (iii.  17*  3i)  speak-  gave  him  milk  and  honey  as  his  types.    He 


ing  of  the  attendants  of  Baochus  calls  them  represented  the  exuberanoe  of  nature,  and 

Puia  :  "  Capripedes  oalamo  Panes  hiante  was  therein  dosely  connected  with  Demeter. 

canent."    Orid  (Met  i.  193)  makes  the  Eoripides  (Baochae,  704,  sqq.)  may  be  oon* 

Fanns  and  Satyrs  attend  on  this  god,  and  sulted,  and   Plato  (lon,  p.  634,  A)  :   ai 

again  (ri.  302,  sq.)  makes  the  Fauns  and  Bacx^^  dpvrovrat  U  r&v  iroraniSv  ficXc 

Satyrs  brothers;  whereas  Faunus  was  only  jcai  yaXa  Kartxopitvatf  ififpovtg  ik  ovaai 

a  liatin  deity.    Ludan  describes  the  Satyrs  ov.    Any  traTeller  in  the  East  oan   tell 

aa  being  d^ttc  ra  Htra,  but  only  describes  of  honeyoombs  on  the  trees  as  curiously 

Pan  aa  haring  the  lower  extremities  like  a  wrougbt  as  any  in  garden-hiTes.      Virgil 
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Fas  et  beatae  conjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem  tectaque  Penthei 

Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,  15 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 
Tu  flectis  anmes,  tu  mare  barbarum, 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 

Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crines  :  20 

Tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Bhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
Unguibus  horribilique  mala ; 
Quamquam  choreis  aptior  et  jocis  25 

Ludoque  dictus  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris  :  sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli. 


says  Ec.  iv.  30) :  "  Et  durae  qnerciis  suda- 
bont  rosdda  mella.'' 

12.  iterare]  Foroellini  does  not  notice 
this  instanc8|butquote8  others  fromPlautus, 
and  one  irom  Gellius  (referredto  by  Orelli), 
in  wMch  *  itero  *  signifies  *  to  rebite.'  The 
sense  in  those  cases  is,  going  over  again  in 
narratiTe  what  had  passed  in  action.  Here, 
I  think,  it  is  repeating  wliat  the  poet  had 
heard  ftom  the  god  as  he  taught  the  Nymphs 
to  praise  him. 

13.  beatae  cof^gi»]  i.e.  Ariadne,  whose 
crown  is  one  of  the  constellations,  '  corona/ 
placed  in  heaven  by  Bacchus,  according  to 
the  story  recorded  in  his  happy  manner  by 
Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  459—616). 

14.  tectaqve  Penthei]  So  Euripides  of 
the  same  person  (Bacch.  363)  : — 

6<fc^ioc — 
dwfiar*  ij>pfi\iv  xo/^atc'  ovvTtOpdviarai 
i'  Uirav. 

17.  Th  flectia  amnee,']  The  Hydaspes 
and  Orontes  which  Bacchus  is  said  to  have 
walked  over  dryshod. 

19.  Nodo  coerces]    This  is  a  variation 
of  *  nodo  cohibere  crinem '  (C.  iii.  1 4.  22). 
The  Bistones  were  a  Thracian  tribe.     For 
other  instances  of  *  fraus,'  in  this  sense  of 
harm,  see  Foroell.     It  occurs  again  C.  S.  4 1 . 

21.  Tuy  cum  parentia]  Horace  foUowed 
some  legend  not  found  by  us  elsewhere  in 
this  description  of  Bacchus  changed  into  a 
lion  and  fighting  with  Rhoetus,  whose  name 
is  Rhoecus  in  the  editions  of  Lambinus  and 
Cruquiu»  (who  follows  a  porrection  of  his 


oldest  Blandinian  MS.),  Baxter,  Dacier, 
and  some  others,  as  irom  'PoTicoc,  who  how- 
ever  was  a  Centaur.  But  all  the  best  MSS. 
(with  the  above  exception,  and  there  Rhoe- 
cus  is  a  oorrected  rcAding),  and  all  the  old 
editions  (acoording  to  Jani ;  of  the  fifteenth 
century  I  have  only  had  acoess  to  the  Vene- 
tian  reprint  of  Landinus,  1483,  which  has 
Rhethum)  have  Rhoetum,  or  other  forms 
with  *  t.'  See  Bentley'8  note,  which  is  very 
long.  He  suspects  *  horribilis '  to  be  the  true 
reading.  But  none  of  the  MSS.  support  him. 
28.  Pacis  era$  medituque  belii.]  For- 
cellini  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  this 
expression  by  saying  that '  medius '  is  one, 
*'  qui  ad  duas  res  contrarias  aeque  aptus 
est,"  or  by  quoting  Livy  (i.  32),  "  Medium 
erat  in  Anco  ingenium  et  Numae  et  Romuli 
memor.*'  Dillenbr.  says  "  Medivtpacie  et 
belli  appellatur  deus  sua  natura  neutri  parti 
deditus,  sed  ut  tempus  fert  modo  bellicosus 
modo  pads  amans ;''  and  quotes  Epp.  i. 
18.  9:  "Virtus  est  medium  vitiomm  et 
utrinque  reductum."  I  think  it  means  yoa 
were  the  same  whether  engaged  in  (in  the 
midst  of)  peace  or  war ;  the  eame,  Le.  as 
vigorous  in  war  as  in  the  dance  or  jest.  So 
I  find  Tumebus  understands  it,  quoting  no 
better  authority  however  than  the  Evan- 
gelist  St.  John  (i.  26),  fikcoc  ^k  vfiStv  Korvy- 
Kiv.  St.  Matthew  also  has  (xiv.  24),  t6  ck 
wXoXov  fl?»j  fiioov  Tfic  OaXavotic  fjv,  The 
whole  of  this  stanza  ofTends  the  taste  of 
many  editors.  Their  judgment  may  be 
just,  but  the  verses  appear  snit^d  to  their 
position,  and  worse  might  be  found  even  in 
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Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Gornu  decorum,  leniter  atterens  30 

Gaudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura* 

Honoe,  wlio  rardy  nnks   below  hiiiuelf.  31 .  *  Trilingui  Ore '  meoQs  no  moi«  thaa 

I  think  he  was  more  likely  to  do  so  in  *  three  moaths/  ae  ccaro^ir^MV  Nf|pf|t^iiiv 

attempting  a  dithyrambic  flight  tlian  at  any  signifies  the  handred  Nereids  (Soph.  Oed. 

other  time.    I  see  no  reason  for  sappoeing  Col.  v.  717).    See  note  on  ii.  13.  34.  Dio- 

the  stanza  is  not  genoine.  nysos  was  called  by  the  Greeka  xpv<r^'(p<tfC> 

30   leniter  atterent  Caudamf}     '  Gently  and  this  symbol  of  power,  oommon  to  tiie 

broflhing  his   tail  againtt  — >  *  what  ?   ask  Greeks  as  well  as  to  all  the  nations  of  the 

the  critics,    pnzzled    by   the   preposition.  East  (see  the  Hebrew  Scriptores  passim), 

OreUi  says  against  his  own  belly !    There  is  waa  adopted  probably  from  this  divinity  by 

a  notion  of  taroeness  and  pleasure  in  the  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  sncoessors, 

action.     'As  you  came  he  gently  wagged  who  haye  it  represented  on  their  ooins. 

his  tail,  as  you  departed  he  licked  your  Compare  C.  iii.  21.  18:   "Yires  et  addis 

feet'     'Ter-'  is  to  tum  or  wag,  and  <ad-  oomua  pauperi.*' 
ter.'  18  to  wag  at  or  towazds. 


CARMEN  XX. 

This  ode  has  none  of  the  appearanoe  to  my  mind  of  having  been  wtitten,  like  the  last 
of  the  third  book,  for  the  purpose  of  dosing  and  commending  a  oompleted  work,  as  those 
alBnn  who  believe  the  two  first  books  were  published  separately.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  method  in  the  airangement  of  the  odes  between  the  introductory  one  of  the 
first  book  and  the  hwt  of  the  third  (with  the  ezoeption  of  the  siz  first  of  that  book  which 
are  evidently  connected  with  one  another) ;  and  the  position  of  this  is  probably  as  aoddental 
as  that  of  others.  This  ode  appears  to  have  been  wtitten  impromptu,  and  I  think  the  style 
is  mock-heroic,  or  but  half  serious,  though  Horaoe  had  at  least  as  much  right  as  others  to 
commend  his  poetry  and  to  be  consdous  of  his  own  powers.  yarioos  spedmens  of  self- 
commendation,  on  the  part  of  the  poets,  are  quoted  by  Dillenb.  on  C.  iii.  30,  beginning 
with  Ennins'  famous  verses, — 

**  Nemo  me  lacmmis  deooret  nec  funera  fletu 
Fazit.  Cur  ?  Volito  vivu'  per  ora  viriim." 
I  think  '  quem  vocas'  refers  to  some  particular  invitation  of  Maeoenas,  and  that  the  ode 
was  the  result  of  that  invitation,  which  opinion  I  had  ezpressed  before  I  met  with  Dil- 
Ienbr.'s  comments  on  this  ode  in  his  Qu.  Hor.  (1841,  Bonn).  He  there  treats  it  as  an 
outburst  of  youthiul  spirits  on  the  oocasbn  of  Maecenas'  first  invitation,  described  in  Sat. 
i.  6.  The  epithet  *dilecte,'  implying  a  familiarity  of  some  standing,  is  opposed  to  this 
view,  and  Dillenbr.  says  nothing  about  it  in  his  edition  of  Horace,  though  he  there  treats 
the  ode  as  a  juvenile  prodnction.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  agree  with  him  as  to  that 
particnlar  point. 

ARGUMENT. 

On  a  firesh  strong  wing  shall  I  soar  to  heaven  far  above  envy  and  the  world.  Whom 
tiiou,  dear  Maeoenas,  delightest  to  honour,  Styz  hath  no  power  to  detain.  Even  now 
my  plumage  is  springing,  and  I  am  ready  to  fly  away  and  sing  in  distant  plaoes,  and  to 
teodi  barbaioas  nstions.  No  wailings  for  me :  away  with  the  empty  honours  of  a  tomb. 
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NoN  usitata  nec  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates,  neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidiaque  major 
Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego,  pauperum 
Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego  quem  vocas, 
Dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo 
Nec  Stjgia  cohibebor  unda. 
Jam  jam  residunt  cruribus  asperae 
Pelles,  et  album  mutor  in  alitem 
Supeme,  nascunturque  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 
Jam  Daedaleo  ocior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 
Syrtesque  Gaetuks  canorus 
Ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 


10 


15 


1.  Nontuiiaia]  Aiutopluuies  makes  the 
poet  CinesiM  say  (At.  1372): — 
ArairiTOfiai  ^iy  irpoc  'OXv|iirov  impvytvei 

Koit^Q. 
On  the  tnfmning  of '  bilbnnls'  the  interpre- 
ten  are  not  agreed.    Horaoe  can  only  mean 
aa  Bwan  and  poet. 

4.  inmdia  majorX  Horace  waa  not  too 
good  to  be  maligned,  bnt  he  oould  rise  above 
it,  which  19  the  meaning  of  'major/  cf»ft<r- 
<rwv.  Hia  birth  drew  oontempt  upon  him 
while  he  held  a  oommand  in  Bratus'  army, 
and  afkerwardfl  wben  be  became  intimate 
with  Maeoenas  (see  Sat  i.  6.  46,  sqq.) ;  but 
those  who  envied  tried  as  usual  to  make  use 
of  him  (see  Sat.  ii.  6.  47t  sqq.).  He  appears 
in  some  measure  to  have  outlived  detrac- 
tion  acoording  to  his  own  worda  (C.  iv. 
3.  16) ; 

"  Jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido.'' 

6.  Quem  vocaai'\  See  Introduction.  The 
Scholiasts  separated  *dilecte/  irom  Mae- 
oenasy  understanding  the  oonstruction  to 
be  "quem  vocbs  *dilectey'"  as  in  Ovid 
(Am.i7.  19): 
«Qidfl  mihi  non  demens,  qnis  non  mihi 

barbaredizit?'' 
The  supporters  of  this  interpretation  also 
quote  Luke  vi.  46:  W  fic  caXcTrc  Kv- 
pu ;  but  there  is  no  neoessity  for  taking 
the  word  from  the  substantive  it  would  most 
naturaUj  agree  with.  Bentley  suspects  the 
true  reading  to  be  'vocant'  instead  of  *  vocas,' 
and  applies  it  to  the  preoeding  words, 
*  panpenun  ninguis  parentom/  as  '*  quem 


rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natnm"  (Sat. 
i.  6. 46)  ;  but  there  is  no  anthority  or  reason 
fx  thu  change.  It  was  on  the  strength  of 
such  invitatious  that  he  affirmed — 

<*  panperemqne  dives 
Me  petit"  (a  ii.  18.  10). 

II.  Suptrne,']  As  this  is  formed  from 
<  snpemus/  the  last  syllable  wonld  naturaUy 
be  long ;  but  it  is  short  in  Luoretius  twioe, 
and  the  same  with  '  infeme.'  It  may  there- 
fore  be  short  here ;  and  there  is  no  neoes- 
sity  for  departing,  as  Fea  does,  from  the 
reiuiing  of  the  b^  MSS.,  and  taking  <su- 
pema'  from  a  few.  Forodlini  observesthat 
some  MSS.  hare  <  apprime/  with  the  last 
syllable  short,  in  Virgii  ( deorg.  iL  134 ), 
**  Flos  iq)prime  tenax,"  which  is  generally 
written  '  apprima.' 

13.  Daedaleo  ocior]  Qrelli  has  ooUected 
many  examples  of  falatus  like  this  from 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  In  Horace,  seo 
C.  i.  28.  24.  Epod.  v.  100 ;  xiiL  3.  The 
oldest  Beme  and  Zurich  MSS.  have  'notior' 
and  '  nodor/  which  last  is  an  evident  cor- 
mption  of  the  true  reading.  Bentley  con- 
jectures  ^  tutior.' 

16.  eanonu  Alee] 

"  O  mutis  quoqne  pisdbus 
Donatura  cycni  si  libeat  sonum." 

(C.  iv.  3.  19,  sq.) 

**  Multa  Dircaenm  levat  anra  cycnum." 
(C.  iv.  2.  25.) 

The  bird  therelbre  that  Horaoe  means  can- 
not  be  mistaken.    Virgil  (Ec  ix.  27)  haa— 
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Me  Golchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  eohortis  Dacus  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni,  me  peritus 

Discet  Hiber  Bhodanique  potor. 
Absint  inani  funere  neniae 
Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae ; 
Gompesce  clamorem  ac  sepulcri 
Mitte  supervacuos  honores. 


20 


"  Yare  taam  Domen  — 

Cantaates  snblime  ferent  ad  sidera  cycni." 
PUto  (Rep.  z.)  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  Or- 
phens  taking  the  shape  of  a  swan :  liilv 
fAiv  ydp  i^ri  ^vx))^  ^nv  'fort  'Op^««c 
ytvofiiviiv  KuKvov  j^iov  alpovfuvfiv,  On 
the  HyperboTeans,  see  Muller  (Dorians,  ii. 
4,  §  6).  Pindar  calls  them  'AiroXXdiyoc 
BtpdvovTtt  (Ol  uL  16)y  to  whom  they 
sacrifioed  asses  (Pyth.  z.  36).  There  was  a 
myslery  attached  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  north«  to  which  Pmdar  says  no  man 
eyer  iband  the  way  by  land  or  sea : 
vavoi  ^  ovTt  irfC^c  <mi'  &v  fvpoic 
ic  'Yircp^pcwv  dy&va  Oav/iarAv  odov, 
And,  though  Perseus  went  there,  it  was  with 
the  divine  help,  with  which  the  poet  piously 
observes  any  thing  may  be  done.  They  did 
not  however  neglect  the  Mnses : — 

Moiaa  ^  oifK  dwo^nfifT 
rp6iroic  M  ff^ripoi<n,   itavra   dk  x^^ 

lea^kviav 
Xvpav  rf  jSoai  Kdvaxoi  t*  aitk&v  ioviovrat. 
They  were  a  happy  race,  dviptSv  iiaKdptav 
5fiiXoc;  a  sacred  fiunily,  Upd  yfvfd,  free 
£rom  old  age,  disease,  and  war.  Compare 
Pliny  (N.  H.  iv.  26).  These  oonaiderations 
will  ezphiin  Horaoe'8  meaning. 

19.  ptritwi]  Here  the  meaning  is  '  in- 
atmcted/  as  '  joria  peritns'  is  oneinstructed 
and  skilled  in  the  law.     Horaoe  means  that 


barbarooa  nations  will  beoome  versed  in 
his  writings :  ' mei peritus me disoet'  is  per- 
haps  the  full  sentenoe.  But  why  he  should 
dass  those  who  drank  of  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  (of  which  many  Romans  drank)  with 
the  barbarians  mentioned  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  adap- 
tation  of  the  name  to  the  metre  is  the  oiuy 
way  of  aooounting  for  it.  By  Hiber  is  pro- 
bably  meant  the  Cancasian  people  of  that 
name.  The  mode  of  ezpression  for  the  in- 
habitants  of  i^  oonntry,  as  those  who  drink 
of  their  national  river,  is  repeated  twioe 
(C.  iii.  10. 1)  : 

*<  Eztremum  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyoe ;" 
and  (C.  iv.  16.  21), 
"  Non  qui  profundum  Dannbium  bibunt" 

It  may  be  observed  here,  as  well  as  any 
where  else,  how  firequently  Horaoe  ends  the 
third  verse  of  the  Alcaic  stanza  with  a  word 
that  belongs  immediately  to  the  last  word 
of  the  stanza.  The  remark  is  DiIIenbr.'s, 
and  it  b  worth  attending  to.  The  Dad 
were  not  finally  subdned  till  the  reign  of 
Trajan.    But  see  C.  ii.  9.  23,  n. 

24.  Supervacuos]  The  prose-writers 
before  Pliny  used  the  form  '  supervacaneus.' 
Forcellini  quotes  one  passage  firom  Cioero 
(de  Nat.  Deor.  L  33),  in  which  he  says  some 
editions  have  '  supervacuus.'  All  modem 
editions  have  the  other  form. 
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CARMEN  L 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

This  and  lihe  five  foUowing  odes  are  generally  admitted  tp  be  among  the  finest  speci- 
mens  of  Horace'8  manner,  and  it  appeara  to  me  that  in  this  didactic  style  he  shows  most  of 
his  own  character  and  genios.  It  is,  aa  far  as  we  know,  entireiy  his  own.  There  is  no  opi- 
nion  from  which  I  more  entirely  dissent  than  this  of  Franke,  "  Tota  Horatii  poesis  lyrica 
et  ez  ipsius  sententia  did  et  haberi  potest  amatoria"  (F.  H.  p.  57).  And  Buttmann^s 
sentenoe,  which  goes  into  the  other  extreme,  appeari  to  me  as  far  from  the  tmth»  nnless 
he  limits  it,  as  I  beliere  he  really  meant  to  do,  to  the  style  that  Franke  thinks  his  strongest. 
"  Non-reality/'  he  says,  "  is  an  essential  feature  of  Horaoe's  odes."  The  hct  appean  to 
be,  that  reality  was  so  much  a  part  of  Horace's  mind,  that  he  was  never  so  great  as  when 
he  wrote  on  some  real  subject,  something  that  drew  out  his  sound  oommon  sensef  his 
regard  for  a  firiend,  his  sense  of  right,  his  appredation  of  nature,  and  his  feelings  in 
respect  to  the  times  he  Uyed  in  and  espedaUy  the  oondition  of  Rome  itself.  It  is  this 
that  giyes  to  the  six  odes  with  which  the  third  book  opens  the  force  and  charm  we  find  in 
them.  It  has  been  ah-eady  said  (C.  iL  15,  Introduction)  that  they  appear  aU  to  haTO 
been  written  abont  the  same  time  with  one  another  and  with  other  odes,  namely,  that 
time  when  Augustus  set  himself  the  task  of  sodal  reformation  after  the  dose  of  the  dvil 
wars. 

The  general  purport  of  this  ode  is  an  exhortation  to  moderate  Uving  and  desires. 

The  first  stanza  is  generally  understood  to  haye  been  added  as  an  introduction  to  the 
six  odes,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  worldly  I  despise,  but  have  new  preoepts  for  the  young. 

Kings  rule  oyer  their  people,  but  are  themselyes  the  subjects  of  Joye.  One  may  be 
richer,  another  nobler  than  his  feUows,  but  all  aUke  must  die.  No  indulgence  can  get 
sleep  for  him  who  has  a  sword  ever  hanging  oyer  him,  while  it  disdainsnot  the  dweUings 
of  the  poor.  He  who  is  oontent  with  a  Uttie  fears  not  storm  or  drought  The  rich 
man  builds  him  bouses  on  the  yery  waters,  but  anxiety  foUows  him  go  where  he  wiU. 
If  then  marble  and  purple,  rich  wines  and  oostiy  perfumes,  cure  not  grief,  why  should 
I  buUd  me  great  houses,  or  exchange  for  the  burthen  of  riches  my  humble  Sabine 
farm? 

Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo  ; 
Favete  linguis :  carmina  non  prius 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
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Begum  tunendonim  in  proprios  greges,  5 

Beges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis 
Clari  Oiganteo  triumpho, 
Guncta  supercilio  moventis. 
Est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis,  hic  generosior  lo 

Descendat  in  Gampum  petitor, 
Moribus  hic  meliorque  fama 
Gontendat,  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 

Sortitur  insignes  et  imos ;  1 5 

Onme  capax  movet  uma  nomen. 
Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Gervice  pendet  non  Siculae  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  avium  citharaeque  cantus  20 


I.  Odi  prqfanumiml^']  The  firat  staDzs 
is  an  imitatioii  of  the  langnage  used  by  the 
priests  at  the  mysteries.  There  is  a  parody 
on  tbe  same  in  the  Frogs  of  Aiistophanes 
(363,  sqq.):- 

tifffifAtXv  xpi)  K&^iaraadai  roic  Vl^iripotffi 

Xopoitriv 
3<rric  antpoc  TOiuvdt  \6yw  4  yvutfiijv 

fA^  KaOaptvti 
4  ytwaitiv  6pyia  "Movffdv  firir  tldtv  fiTfT* 

ix^ptvirtv, 

'  Favere  lingnis/  like  tif^tifitXVf  in  its  first 
meaning  seems  to  signify  the  speaking  words 
of  good  omen.  But  it  came  as  commonly 
to  signify  total  silenoe.  Horace  speaks  as 
if  he  despaired  of  impressing  his  precepts  on 
sny  bnt  the  yonng,  and  bids  the  rest  stand 
aside  as  incapable  of  being  initiated  in  the 
tme  wisdom  of  life. 

3.  Mutarum  saeerdos]  Ovid  calls  him* 
self  the  same  (Amor.  iii.  8.  23) : — 

**  lUe  ego  Musarum  pums  Fhoebique  sacer- 
dos." 

7.  triumpho,  Cuneia']  There  is  some 
abruptness  in  this,  whidi  Cunningham  re- 
moyee  by  inserting  '  et/  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  MSS. 

9.  B$t «/]  This  13  equivalent  to  iffTtv 
mCf  *  it  may  be.'  Bentley  prefers  *  esto  ut/ 
and  Cruquius'  Scholiast  says  in  his  note,  as 
we  have  it,  '  est  pro  sit.'  He  appears  to 
haye  read  *  eMo.'  '  Esto '  without  <  ut '  oc- 
curs  in  Sat.  i.  6.  19. 

II.  Deeeendafin  Ca/mpwm']  The  oomi- 
tia  centuriata  at  which  the  election  of  magis- 


trates  took  place  was  held  in  the  Campna 
Martius,  from  whenoe  Tadtus  says  (Ann. 
L  15)  they  were  remoyed  by  Tiberius  to  the 
senate,  meaning  that  the  senate  chose  the 
magistratesi  under  his  dictation.  But  eyen 
then  the  form  of  comitia  continued  in  the 
Campus  Martius. 

13.  Coniendait]  This  verb  is  used  some- 
times  as  a  transitive  yerb  for  '  petere/  as 
in  Cic.  in  Verr.  (iL  2. 53),  **  Hic  magistratus 
a  populo  summa  ambitione  contenditur.'' 

16.  Omne  eapax]  Compare  C.  ii.  3. 26, 
and  likewise  i.  4.  13 ;  ii.  18.  32. 

17*  Dittrieius  eneis]  Some  MSS.,  ac- 
oording  to  the  usual  yariation  in  such  oom- 
pounds,  haye  *  destrictus/  which  most  edi- 
tors  adopt.  Cruquius  inserts  '  districtus '  in 
his  tezt,  and  Heindorf  supports  it  on  S.  ii. 
1.  41,  where  it  occurs  again.  The  Scho- 
liasts,  according  to  the  tezt  in  Ascensius, 
have  the  same  word,  which  is  probably  the 
right  one,  as  signifying  the  separation  of  two 
things  which  haye  been  joined.  But  the 
point  is  doubtiul. 

18.  Sieulae  dapes]  Plato  (de  Rep.  iii. 
p.  404,  $  13,  Becker)  speaks  of  Sv^oicocriav 
rpairtiav  Kai  2iiccXiiri)v  votKtXiav  o^f/ov, 
where  Ast  says  "  peryukatae  sunt  luxuriosae 
mensae  ZiceXicaf,  Ivpaptrixai,  'IraXiicai 
et  Xlai.''  Plautus,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Rudens  (y.  53),  says 

"  Infit  lenoni  suadere  ut  secum  simul 
£at  in  Sidliam,  ibi  esse  homines  yolup* 

tuarios 
Didt." 

19.  elaborabunt]    The  old  editions  haye 
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Somnum  reducent.     Sonainus  agrestium 
Lcnis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempe. 
Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  neque  25 

Tumultuosum  sollicitat  mare, 
Nec  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 
Non  verberatae  grandine'  vineae 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas  30 

Culpante  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 
Contracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus  ;  huc  frequens 

Caementa  demittit  redemptor  35 

Cum  famulis  dominusque  terrae 


'  elaboranmt/  as  referring  to  Damodes. 
But  the  fiiture  has  most  aathority,  and 
Horaoe  is  laying  down  a  mazim,  not  relat- 
ing  a  fBclt»  Cic.  (Tosc.  Disp.  y.  21)  tella 
ihe  story  of  Damodes  with  reflections  simi- 
lar  to  these.  CJompare  Penios  (iiL  40) : — 
"  Amratis  pendens  laqnearibtis  ensis 
Purpnreas  subter  cervioes  termit." 

20.  Non  avium]  Seneca  (de  Plrovid.  iii.), 
quoted  by  Dillenbr.,  says  that  Maecenas 
sought  sleep  by  the  help  of  distant  music. 
Aviaries  were  not  unoommon  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich. 

21.  Somnut  affrestium']  Acron  and  Por- 
phyrion,  whom  Dillenbr.  foliows,  make 
'  agiestium  yirorum'  dependent  on  *  Somnus/ 
wluch  destroys  the  prosopopoeia.  Dillenbr., 
in  his  Quaestiones  Horatianae,  has  drawn 
particuUir  attention  to  the  altemate  arrange- 
ment  of  the  epithets  in  this  passage  among 
many  others.  He  gives  several  instances, 
and  they  are  numerous  enough  to  consti- 
tute  a  feature  in  Horaoe's8tyle.  **  Spiritum 
Graiae  tenuem  Camoenae,"  is  one  instanoe 
out  of  many.  It  is  said  to  arise  out  of  the 
liking  the  Latin  poets  had  for  homoeote- 
leuton. 

27.  Areturi  eadenti» — orientis  Haedi,'] 
Arcturus  sets  the  begtnning  of  November. 
The  constelhttion  Auriga,  of  which  the  kids 
(two  stars)  form  a  part,  rises  the  beginning 
of  October. 

29,  verberatae  grandine  vineae]  See 
Epp.  i.  8.  4 :  *'  Grando  oontundet  vites.'' 
'Mendax  findus'  is  like  "spem  mentita 
seges"  (Epp.  i.7.  B7)»  and  opposed  to  '*  sege- 
tis  oerta  fides"  (C.  iii.  ] 6.  30).  As  the  olive- 


tree  oompLkins  of  the  rain,  so  Gesner  would 
have  the  field  abuse  the  drought  and  the 
storm,  putting  *  agro'  for  '  agros/  and  sup- 
posing  the  final  '  s '  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  first  letter  of  the  foilowing  word  *  aidera.' 
'  Arbore  *  means  chiefly  perhaps  the  olive. 
There  is  no  variation  in  ti&e  MSS.,  nor  has 
any  other  emendation  bnt  Gesner^s  been 
suggested.  And  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  stanza  has  an  odd  appearance,  the 
tree  oomplaining  of  the  ezcessive  rain,  or 
the  star  that  bnms  the  fields,  or  the  crael 
storm.  If  the  reading  be  correct,  the  verses 
are  not  among  Horaoe^s  happiest.  But  that 
is  no  reason  for  altering  or  abandoningthem. 
32.  Contracta  pitee»  aequora  eentiuni'] 
Compare  C.  ii.  18.  20»— 

*'  Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentiB  uiges 
Summovere  littora ;" 
and  Epp.  L  I.  84,— 
**  Si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  roare  sentit  amorem 

Festinantis  heri,  cni  si  vitiosa  libido 

Fecerit  auspidum,  Cras  ferramenta  Tea- 
num 

Tolletis,  fikbri." 

36.  Caementa  demittit  redemptor]  Com- 
pare  C.  iii.  24.  3,  sq. : — 
"  Caementis  licet  occupes 

Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  etmare  Apulicum.*' 
The  wails  were  faced  on  dther  side  with 
stone,  and  k>ose  stones  (caementa)  were 
thrown  in  between.  *  Frequens '  goes  with 
*  cum  fiimulis/  aocording  to  Doering,  and 
means  'cum  finequenti  famulorom  turba.' 
Others  say  it  means  *  frequenter.'  I  think 
it  meana  this,  or  '  many  a  redemptor.'  '  Re* 
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Fastidiosus.     Sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandimt  eodem  quo  dominus,  neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  40 

Quodsi  dolentem  nec  Phrygius  lapis 
Nec  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus  nec  Falema 

Vitis  Achaemeniumque  costum, 
Cur  invidendis  postibus  et  novo  45 

Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  i 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores ! 

# 

dimere '  wbs  said  of  one  who  nndertook  to  dedde»  and  the  qaestion  is  not  material. 

perform  certain  work  for  a  stipulated  prioe.  The  ezpression  '  purparamm  uras  sidere 

The  only  caae  in  which  the  person  who  paid  darior '  i»  nncommon.   The  first  two  words, 

waa  called  *redemptor'   was  that  of  the  which  bdongproperly  to 'pnrpnraram/ are 

pnblic  rerenue,  the  fiRrmers  of  which  were  transferred  to  *  ubus  ' — '  the  enjoyment  or 

said  *  redimere  yectigalia '  or  '  emere '  (Cic.  possession  of  purple  brighter  than  a  star :' 

in  Venr.  iL  3.  12).    8ee  C.  ii.  18.  17»  n.  which,  though  *  sidus  *  should  be  taken  for 

39.  triremi,  ef]     Bentlej  prefers  omit-  the  sun,  as  it  may  be,  is  rather  a  «ngnlar 

ting  the  '  et '  for  the  sake  of  his  ears,  and  oomparison. 

su^ititntes  'postqne.'  The  'aerata  triremis'  44.  Achaemeniumque  coeium,']     See  C. 

was  the  rich  man's  private  yacht.  iL  12.  21.  *  Que '  is.thereadingof  the  MSS., 

41.  Phrygiua  Ugtia]     See  C.  ii.  18. 3,  n.  and  there  being  no  opposition  it  is  the  right 

43.  delenW]  The  MSS.  and  editors  vary  reading,  though  Bentley  will  have  '  ve.' 

between  this  form  and  *  delinit'  The  oldest  48.  operoaiorea  /]     Bentley  would  read 

MSS.  appear  to  fiiyour  *  delenit,'  and  it  is  '  onerosiores '  if  the  MSS.  wonld  let  him, 

the  oldest  form.  Forcellini  quotes  this  verse  though  he  acknowledges  that  nothing  would 

with  '  delinit ;'  but  it  is  one  of  the  readings  be  gained  by  it 
that  the  earliest  MSS.  we  know  of  cannot 
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About  A.u.c.  728. 

In  addition  to  the  genend  argument  noticed  before»  Franke  disoovers  in  yerses  \9,  20, 
an  indication  of  the  date  of  this  ode,  supposing  Horace  to  allude  to  Augustus'  expressed 
intention  of  laying  down  his  power  in  a.u.c.  726.     I  do  not  see  any  necessary  connezion. 

The  purpose  of  this  ode  is  to  oommend  public  and  sodal  yirtue,  and  the  opening  shows 
that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  preoeding  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 

Contentment  is  to  be  leamed  in  arms  and  danger.  To  die  for  our  oountiy  is  glorious, 
and  death  pursues  the  coward.  Virtue  is  superior  to  popular  fiiyour  or  rejection,  and 
opens  the  way  to  the  skies,  and  rises  aboye  the  dull  atmosphere  of  this  world.  Good 
iaith  too  has  its  reward,  and  I  wouid  not  be  the  oompanion  of  the  man  who  neglecta  it, 
leet  I  share  his  sure  reward. 
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Angustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
Bobustus  acri  militia  puer 
Condiscat,  et  Parthos  feroces 
Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta, 
Vitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat 
In  rebus.     lUum  ex  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 
Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret,  eheu,  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum 
Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 
Nec  parcit  imbellis  juventae 
Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo. 


10 


15 


1.  amice]  Some  M3S.,  which  LambiniiB 
•nd  Bentley  follow,  lead  '  amid ;'  and  the 
andent  title  *  ad  amioos '  shows  that  the 
Grammarians  who  first  affixed  that  title  had 
'amid'  before  them.  And  Acron  says, 
**  Oden  generaliter  ad  amioos  scribit  com- 
monens/'  &c.  But  Horace^s  advice  is  ad- 
dressed  to  the  young,  as  he  shows  not  only 
in  the  introductory  stanza  of  the  first  ode, 
bnt  in  the  ppening  ^lso  of  this.  '  Amice 
ferre'  is  pkinly  the  reverse  of  *moleste 
ferre/  and  oorresponds  to  'clementer'  in 
Cicero's  letter  to  Atticns  (yi,  i.)  :  "  Cnaeus 
noster  dementer  id  fert"  (the  loss  of  his 
money).  "  Ferendum  est  molliter  sapienti  " 
is  another  form  of  expression  for  the  same 
meaning  rCic.  de  Senect.  ii.  5).  This  use 
of  *  amioe'  is  not  notioed  by  Foroellini,  who 
probably  read  *  amid.'  I  observe  he  chiefly 
used  Lambinus'  Horaoe.  '  Militia,'  in  the 
next  yerse,  may  depend  either  on  *  robustus  * 
or  *  condiscat.'  Orelli  deddes  on  the  latter, 
I  do  not  know  why. 

3.  Parthot /eroeet]  "Spedes  pro  ge- 
nere"  (Acron). 

5.  9ub  dho  et  trepiduf]  Doering  omits 
'et'  against  all  MSS.  and  editions,  to  the 
injury  of  the  verse  and  sense.  '  £t '  is 
wanted  to  couple  '  trepidis  rebus '  with  '  di- 
▼o/  as  'que'  couples  *yitam  agat'  with 
'  Parthos  yezet.' 

6.  Illum  ex  moenihuti]  This  picture,  re- 
presenting  the  fears  of  the  Parthian  mother 
and  maiden,  the  danger  of  their  son  and 
loyer,  and  the  prowess  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
has  been  mudi  oommended.  It  is  not  in 
Horaoe'8  usual  style,  and  is  perhaps  better 


suited  to  an  ode  addressed  to  the  young 
than  to  any  other.  To  them  it  might  be 
inspiring,  but  hardly  to  older  minds.  Helen, 
looking  out  with  her  damsels  from  the  walls 
of  Troy  (II.  iii.  139,  sqq.),  or  the  description 
of  Hesiod  (Scut.  Herc.  242),— 

ai  H  yvvaiKtc  ivd/AiiTwv  irrl 

irijpyuiv 
XoKkiov  h^^  pouv    KOTd  i*  ISpOiTTovro 
iraptiac, 

or  Antigone  looking  from  the  walls  of 
Thebes  (Eurip.  Phoen.  88),  were  perhaps 
before  Horace's  mind. 

13.  Dulce  et  decorum  eef]  In  Horaoe'8 
mind  there  was  a  dose  oonnezion  between 
the  yirtue  of  frugal  oontentment  and  deyo- 
tion  to  one's  oountry.  They  are  aaaonated 
below  (C.  iy.  *J.  49,  sqq.). 

M .  pereequitur]  In  this  word  is  contained 
all  that  Bentley  would  gain  by  changing  it 
against  the  MSS.  to  *  consequitur,'  and  it  is 
more  graphic.  The  line  is  a  Izanslation 
from  Simonides  (65  Bergk),— 

o  i*  av  9avaToq  Ktxc  Kal  rbv  ^vyo/iaxov» 
Horace  may  haye  seen  Tyrtaens'  elegy  (7 
Beigk),  which  begins — 
TtBvafifvai    ydp    KaXbv    ivi    wpofidxoioi 

irnTovTa 
Mp*  dyaObv  vtpl  y  varpidi  fiapvdfitvov, 
^Persequi'  signifies  *  to  pursue  and  oyer- 
take.'  Bentley  prefers  *  ve*  to  *  que/  with 
'timido,'  a  change  he  often  makes.  Hia 
reason  is  odd, — that  there  was  no  need  for 
death  to  strike  in  more  than  one  plaoe :  one 
would  be  enough.   *'  Quod  sane  argutias !" 
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Virtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus, 
Nec  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurae. 
Virtus  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Gaelum  negata  tentat  iter  via, 
Goetusque  volgares  et  udam 
Spemit  humum  fugiente  penna. 
Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merces :  vetabo  qui  Gereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae  sub  isdem 
Sit.trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 


20 
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says  Jani :  '  abstirdius '  might  haYe  been 
better.  Liyy  might  haye  oorrected  him,  who 
tells  how  600  Naraidians  fell  upon  the  Ro- 
mana,  **  tergaqne  ac  poplites  caedentes  stra- 
gem  ingentem  fecerant "  (xzii.  48).  *  Tergo' 
is  not  opposed  to  *  poplitibus/  but  coupled 
with  it,  and  '  timido'  applies  to  both  (see 
note  on  C.  i.  2.  1). 

17*  Virtu»  repuUae  naeia  sordidae'] 
*■  Nescia '  seems  to  mean  '  unoonscious  of/ 
because  '  indifferent  to '  the  disgrace  of  re- 
jection,  which,  if  disgraceful  to  any,  is  uot 
80  to  the  Tirtuous,  but  to  those  who  reject 
them.  Dillenbr.  interprets  otherwise,  that 
the  ^irtuous  do  not  seek  honours,  and  there- 
fore  do  not  know  the  discredit  of  defeat ;  but 
that  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  Horace*s  meaning. 

18.  Iniaminati9'\  This  word,  not  being 
found  elsewhere,  has  been  much  discussed. 
Like  *  oontaminatus/  '  attaminatus/  it  is 
deriyed  firom  the  obsolete  word  *■  tamino/ 
and  contains  the  root  *tag'  of  'tango'  as 
'  integer '  does.  '  In-contaminatis '  is  the 
reading  of  a  few  MSS.  H.  Stephens  (Diat. 
ii.  1)  says,  "  £z  quam  plurimis  manu- 
scriptis  ezemplaribus  afferri  videmus  *inoon- 
taminatis/''  which  is  simply  an  inyention, 
if  the  other  editors  are  not  all  false.  Cru- 
quius  adopts  it  in  his  tezt  (Orelli  says  "  e 
Codd.,"  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  for  Cru« 
quius  notioes  none  in  his  oommentary,  where 
he  has  *  intaminaUs '),  and  his  Scholiast  had 
the  same  reading.  The  other  Scholiasts  had 
'  intaminatis,'  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
editionsl  haye  seen,  ezcept  those  of  Cunning- 
ham  and  Sanadon.  Lambinus  and  Bentley 
edit  this,  but  prefer  the  other ;  but  the  latter 
sufficiently  answers  his  own  and  the  only 
argument  against  the  receiyed  reading,  by 
asking,  ".Ajre  there  not  other  words  in 
Horaoe,  Cioero,  and  others,  which,  through 


the  loss  of  80  many  writers,  we  find  no 
where  else  V* 

20.  Arbitrio  populari»  aurae.']  This  word 
which  plainly  means  that  the  popular  judg- 
ment  is  like  a  shifting  breeze,  setting  now 
this  way,  now  that,  appears  in  Yirgil  (Aen. 
yi.  817):— 

"  Nimium  gaudens  popularibus  auris," 
and  in  Lucan  (i.  132) : — 

**  Totus  popularibus  auris 
Impelli  plausuque  sui  gaudere  theatri.'* 

Compare  for  the  sentiments  C.  iy.  9.  39,  sqq. 
25.  Eti  etfideli  tuta  tileniio']  Simonides, 
in  the  same  poem  (Bergk  says,  p.  767)  from 
which  the  former  quotation  oomes  (y.  14,  n), 
says— 

iiTTl  Kal  aiyaQ  iLKMwov  ykpaqj 

which  words  it  appears  Augustus  was  ac- 
quainted  with  and  approyed.  When  Atheno- 
dorus  was  about  to  leaye  his  camp  he  em- 
braoed  the  emperor  and  said,  "  O  Caesar, 
wheneyer  thou  art  wroth,  say  nothing,  do 
nothing,  till  thou  hast  gone  oyer  in  thy 
mind  tfae  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet."  Whereupon  the  emperor  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  said,  "  I  haye  need  of  thee 
still ;"  and  he  detained  him  a  whole  year, 
saying,  "  Silence  too  hath  its  safe  reward." 
(Plut.  Apophthegm.  Reg.  et  Imper.  Caesar. 
Aug.  7*)  Seorecy  is  a  sign  of  good  faith, 
and  not  an  easy  one  to  practise.  Horace*8 
indignation  is  leyelled  against  the  breaking 
of  fiiith  generally,  and  the  diyulging  of  the 
secrets  of  Ceres  (whose  rites,  howeyer,  it 
appears  were  only  attended  by  women)  is 
only  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration. 
Doering  suggests,  by  way  of  aocounting  for 
the  introduction  of  this  particular  yirtue, 
that  some  notorious  act  of  treachery  is 
referred  to  indirecUy.  But  the  introduction 
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Solvat  phaselon ;  saepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum. 
Baro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


30 


of  that  Tirtue  does  not  reqnire  an  apology. 
There  are  few  moral  qoalities  that  can  be 
said  to  take  precedence  of  it.  It  is  the 
basis  of  friendship,  as  Cicero  says,  and 
withont  it  sodety  cannot  ezbt.  (Compare 
8.  L  4.  84,  n.)  It  is  probable,  if  Pln. 
tarch^s  story  be  tnie,  that  Horaoe  had 
heard  An^ustus  repeat  his  favoorite  aziom. 
Mitsch.  qaotes  Callimachns  (Hymn.  ad 
Cer.  118): 

AafiOTip  fAtj   rijvog  IfAoi  ^iXoe  8(  aoi 

tXtj  fAfio  ofAoroixoc* 
Horace  seems  to  have  imitated  Eoripidea 
(Elect.  1354)  : 

oi»r«tfC  d^ucccv  fiffiilc  OtKir^t 
fi^S"  ixiopcwv  fAtra  ovfinXtirbi. 

Thls  way  of  speaking  seems  to  haye  been  pro- 
▼erbial.  Compare  Aesch.  S.  c.  T.  602,  sqq. 
Thepredse  character  of  the  worship  of  Ceres 
at  Rome  is  not  easily  made  ont.  There  were 
no  mysteries  among  the  Romans  oorre- 
sponding  to  the  Eleusinian  or  any  of  the 
other  Greek  Muarrjpia,  But  Cicero,  aoa- 
thematizing  Verres  at  the  dose  of  his  last 
oration,  speaks  of  the  rites  of  Ceres  and 
Libera  (whom  the  Romans  joined  together, 
though  the  hitter  was  a  Latin  and  the  for- 
mera  Greek  divinity)  as  those  which  **  sicnt 
opiniones  hominum  ac  religiones  ferunt 
longe  mazimis  atque  occultissimis  caerimo- 
niis  oontinentur ;"  and,  though  introduced 


from  abroad,  he  says  these  rites  were  ob- 
serred  by  the  Romans  in  public  and  private 
with  such  ezactness,  that  they  might  i^pear 
to  have  been  not  imported  into  Rome  from 
other  oountries,  but  ezported  to  them  from 
Rome.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
much  about  the  matter. 

28.  Jraffilemve]  *  Que '  is  the  oommon 
reading,  but  there  is  no  oonnezion  between 
'  trabibus '  and  '  phaselon,'  and  '  ve,'  which 
is  Bentley's  oorrection,  is  oonfirmed  by  the 
oldest  Bone  MS.  In  respect  to  *  Diespiter' 
see  C.  i.  34.  5,  n. 

32.  Deeeruit pede  Poena  elaudo.']  Biom- 
field  quotes  this  passage  in  his  glossary  on 
Aesch.  Agam.  57 : 

r&vdt  fitroiKuv  vtrrtpovoivov 
vifin-ti  irapafiaaiv  'Eptviv, 
The  same  ezpression  occurs  also  in   the 
Choeph.  382, 

Zcv  Ztv  KartiOtv  &pLirkfiwttv 

vfrrtpoiroivov  arav 

/Sporwv  rXiffiovi  Koi  iravohpy^$ 

X<ipi«  roKOvai  ^  ofuaQ  Ttktirai, 
and  oorresponds  to  v9rtp6^opoi  in  Soph. 
Antig.  1074, 

rovTiifv  ot  \u>PijTfiptQ  vortpo^Spot 

Xox&otv^Aidov  Kai  Ot&v  *Epiv6tQ. 

TibuUus  thus  ezpresses  the  same  idea  (i.  9. 

4),  *'Sera  tamen  tadtis  Poena  venit  pedi- 

bus." 


CARMEN  IIL 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

TUs  ode,  which  could  not  have  been  written  before  a..u.c.  727>  when  Augustus 
reodved  that  name,  oommends  the  virtue  of  perseveranoe  by  the  ezample  of  heroes  who 
had  secured  divine  honours  by  it.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  long  speech  of  Juno  beara 
very  directly  upon  the  tezt  supplied  by  the  two  first  stanzas.  A  prophecy  of  the  glory 
and  eztent  of  the  Roman  empire  might  have  been  adapted  to  any  other  ezordium,  or  have 
been  introduoed  without  any  at  all.  But  it  was  neoessary  for  Horace  to  diversify  his 
homilies.    The  mention  of  Romulus^is  contrived  to  introduce  the  praises  and  power  of 
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AngartQB,  and  the  speech  is  not  deetitate  of  sachontorioel  power  m  the  ceae  admitted  of. 
It  also  contains  indirect  exhortBtions  to  abstinence  and  contentment,  and  so  bean  on  tfae 
general  scope  of  theae  odea.  Snetonius,  in  his  Ufe  of  Julius  Caesar  (c.  79)»  Mys  it  was 
genenJiy  reported  he  meant  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria  (in  Troas  pro- 
bably,  not  the  Egyptian  city)  or  to  Ilium.  Locan  «scribes  to  him  the  same  intention,  and 
makes  him  say  (iz.  997)»  ^ 

'*  Restitoam  populos  :  grata  vice  moenia  reddent 
Ausonidae  Phrygibus,  Rouuunaque  Pergama  surgent." 

Whether  such  was  redly  the  case  or  not  it  appears  that  at  the  time  such  a  transfer  was 
not  considered  too  absurd  to  be  spoken  of.  We  know  when  the  abandonment  of  the 
mother  dty  for  Veii  had  its  adYocates»  who  were  not  iniluenoed  solely  by  the  snperior 
attractions  of  the  dty  but  by  dislike  to  the  institations  of  Rome»  and  laws  which  could 
onV  be  got  rid  of  by  such  s  change.  We  can  easily  believe  that  in  Horaoe'8  time  among 
the  remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the  state  some  may  have  ireely  spoken  of  trans- 
ferring  the  seat  of  goyemment  to  another  spot,  and  that  the  site  of  TVoy,  the  dty  of  their 
ancestors  and  the  fountain  of  their  race,  may  haTO  been  fixed  upon  ibr  that  purpose.  To 
meet  the  spirit  of  ayarice  in  some,  and  restlessness  in  all  that  would  be  mixed  up  with  sndi 
a  notion,  seems  to  have  been  Horaoe's  purpose.  One  of  Orelli'8  Beme  MSS.  has  this 
inscription,  "  Ad  Musas  de  Augusto  qui  in  proposito  videtur  perseverare/'  as  if  Augustus 
had  entertained  a  desire  and  intention  like  the  aboye,  and  some  commentators  haye  taken 
np  that  notion.  If  it  had  been  the  case  there  is  no  likelihood  that  Horaoe  would  haye 
taken  this  occasion  and  means  of  dissuading  him.  I  betieve,  as  I  said  before,  he  wrote 
these  odes,  if  not  by  the  emperor's  desire,  to  seoond  his  efforts  and  with  his  approTal. 

The  words  in  which  Justin  describes  the  meeting  of  the  Roman  soldiers  with  the  people 
of  the  Troad,  when  Sdpio  landed  in  Asia  in  his  expedition  against  Antiochus,  are  worth 
qnoting.  He  says  :  "  Cum  igitnr  ab  utrisque  bellum  pararetnr  ingressique  Asiam  Romani 
Itium  yenissent,  mutua  gratulatio  lUensium  ac  Romanorum  fuit;  lUensibus  Aeneam 
ceterosque  cum  eo  duces  a  se  profectos,  Romanis  se  ab  his  procreatos  referentibus ;  tan- 
taque  laetitiA  omninm  fiiit  qnanta  esse  post  longum  tempus  inter  parentes  et  Uberos  solet. 
Juyabat  Itienses  nepotes  suos  Ocddente  et  Afiica  domita  Asiam  ut  avitum  regnum  vindi- 
care,  optabUem  Trojae  ruinam  fuisse  dicentes,  ut  tam  fetidter  renasceretur :  contra 
Romanos  avitos  Lares  ut  incunabuls  majorum,  templaque  ac  deorum  simulacra  inexple- 
bile  dedderium  videndi  tenebat "  (31 .  8). 

ARGUMENT. 

The  upright  man  and  firm  no  terrors  can  drive  firom  his  pnrpose.  Thiough  this  virtue 
PoUux,  Hercules,  Augustus,  Bacchus,  have  been  translated  to  the  skies.  Romulus 
tikewise,  at  the  instance  of  Juno,  who  thos  addressed  the  asBembled  gods  :  "  Itium 
hath  paid  the  penalty  of  its  founder^s  crime.  That  impious  umpire  and  his  foreign 
stmmpet  have  overthrown  it.  But  his  beaaty  is  gone ;  Priam's  peijared  hoose  hath 
feUen ;  the  war  our  quairels  protracted  is  at  an  end.  My  wiath  then  I  remit  Let 
Mars  have  his  hated  grandson,  let  him  come  among  us :  only  let  seas  roU  between  lUnm 
and  Rome,  and  let  the  exUes  reign  where  they  wiU ;  let  thdr  Capitol  stand  and  the  Mede 
own  thdr  sway ;  but  let  the  tomb  of  Priam  and  of  Pftris  be  the  lair  of  beasta.  From 
Gades  to  the  NUe  let  her  be  feared,  but  let  her  leam  to  despise  the  gold  that  Ues  buried 
in  the  ground.  Let  her  stretch  her  arms  to  the  Umits  of  the  earth,  to  the  stormy  north 
and  the  fiery  east,  but  let  her  not  dare  to  repair  the  walls  of  Troy.  On  an  evO  day 
wonld  she  rise  again :  thrice  let  her  rise,  thrice  should  she  fiiU  by  the  pbwer  of  Jove^s 
sister  and  spouse." 

Bat  hold,  my  Muae,  nor  bring  down  soch  themes  to  the  sportive  lyre. 
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JusTUM  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  eivium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
,    Non  voltus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae,  5 

Nec  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis ; 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 
Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas,  lO 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres  indocili  jugum 

Collo  trahentes ;  hac  Quirinus  15 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit, 
Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junone  divis :  Ilion,  Ilion 
Fatalis  incestusque  judex 

Et  mulier  peregrina  vertit  20 

1.  Justum]  t.  e.  "  qui  jns  servat"  the  fint  to  adopt '  enisuB/  from  his  Blandi- 

5.   Dux    inguieti    iurbidus    Hadriae,']    nian  MSS.  and  othera.    The  idea  is  that  of 

Compare  C.  ii.  17«  19 :  struggling  forward  and  not  of  rest ;  '  enisus' 


" tyrannns 


therefore  is  no  doubt  the  best  reading.   See 


Hesperiae  Capricx)mus  undae ;"  Forcell.,  and  compare  C.  iv.  8.  29.  Epp.  n. 

1.  6.  «q-  Cic.  de  Legg.  u.  8. 

ana  1.  d.  J&.  12.  Purpureo  bibit  ore  neetar.]     Some 

**  Quo  non  arbiter  Hadriae  MSS.  have  *  bibet.'     But  the  present  has 

Major.*'  more  force  than  the  future,  as  in  Epp.  ii.  1. 

This  assemblage  of  terrible  objects  is  hete-  * 

rogeneous  enough,   but    the  seventh  and  *  Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores 

eighth  verses  present  a  fine  picture.     The  Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus 

third  correBponds  with  Juvenal's  *"^ '" 

" Phalarislicetimperetutsis  «md  (C.  iv.  6.  32)      "  —  alteris 

Falsus  et  admoto  dictet  peijuria  tauro  "  Te  mensis  adhibet  deum." 

(viii.  81).  The  epithet  *  purpureo '  seems  to  be  taken 
irom  the  Greek 

6.  F\ilininantis]  This  is  not  a  word  used  , 

byppose-writersof  Hor»ce'sday.  Thesame  ,.       ,           -vop^vpeov 

may  be  said  of « triumphatis '  (v.  43;.  ^'"*  ar6,iaroc  Uioa  <f^u»vdv  ir«p0«voc 

7.  iUabatur]  The  Zurich  and  one  other  ,^  ,^  .  (Simomdes,  72  Be«igk). 
of  OrelU'8  MSS.,  with  three  of  Bentley's,  ,  ^^-  -^<^'«*  <?^«*]  *  ^**"»  ^^  "  » 
have  the  future,  and  with  «  ferient '  that  is  doubtfiil  reading  which  Bentley  and  Gesner 
the  more  regular  construction.  But  see  P^^-  This  appears  to  have  been  the  gcn- 
below,  C.  iz.  12.  4.  ^^^^  ^^^  legend   of  the  disappearance  of 

10.  Enisue]  Wme  MSS.  of  goodrepute  Rom«lys.     See  Ovid,  Met,  xiv.  820,  sqq. 

have  *  innisus,'  which  reading  has  led  to  ^^*'  "•  ^^^*  ^'  •"" 

Mnnixus,'  the  reading  of  Acron,  who  ren-  **  Hinc  tonat  hincmissisabrumpiturignibus 

ders  it  *  incumbens.'    All  the  old  editions  aether, 

appear  to  have  '  innizus,'  and  Cruquius  was  Fit  fiiga,  rez  patriis  astra  petebat  equis;*' 
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In  pulverem,  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
Cum  populo  et  duee  fraudulento. 
Jam  nec  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae 
Famosus  hospes  nec  Priami  domus 
Perjura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit, 
Nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit.     Protinus  et  graves 
Iras  et  invisum  nepotem 

Troica  quein  peperit  sacerdos 
Marti  redonabo ;  illum  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 
Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis 
Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 
Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Bomamque  pontus  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati ; 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto 


25 


30 


35 


40 


which  giyes  some  oolonr  to  the  retding 

*  patrifl/  but  not  mnch,  and  the  MSS.  and 
editions  are  all  in  fayonr  of  *  Martis.'  See 
note  on  Epod.  zyi.  13. 

21.  ex  quo]  This  signifies  that  the  foli 
of  Troy  was  determined  firom  the  time  of 
Laomedon'8  crime,  aod  that  the  crime  of 
Parifl  and  Helen  cansed  itg  aooomplishment. 

*  Destituo '  with  an  ablative  ia  unnaiial. 

23.  damnaium]  Bentley  prefera  *  dam- 
natam/  lest  there  shonld  be  any  doubt 
whether  Horace  meant  to  say  '  Ilion  dam- 
natom'  or  'pulverem  damnatnm.'  I  do 
nol  think  there  can  be  any  doubt.  The 
feminine  fbrm  *  Itios '  oocnrs  elaewhere 
(Epod.  ziT.  14). 

25.  adulterae]  It  is  donbtfnl  whether 
Horace  meant  this  for  the  dative  orgenitiye 
caae.  Doering  thinks  the  former;  Orelli 
tbelatter. 

28.  rtfrinpit,']  AU  the  meanings  of  this 
word,  which  here  means  to  repel,  are  well 
giyen  by  Foroell.  with  examples. 

29.  ductum]  'Dnoere'  and  'trahere' 
for  *  prodncere '  and  *  protrahere '  are  usages 
weU  known. 

82.  Troiea]  There  is  no  authority  for 
'  Troia ;'  bnt  Bentley  adopts  it  here  and  in 
i.  6. 14 ;  also  Jani  and  Fea,  the  way  haring 
been  led  by  Heinsius.  There  is  much  scom 


in  Juno's  huuniage,  as  in  the  wofds  '  mulier 
peregrina,'  *  Troica  saoerdos,'  *  fittaliB  inoes- 
tusque  jndez,' '  ezsules.' 

33.  Redonabo ;]  This  word  oocurs  only 
here  and  above  (ii.  7*  3). 

34.  ducere  nectaris]  Many  MSS.  haye 
'  discere,'  and  Porphyrion  ezplains  it,  <<  as- 
suescere  saporibus  nectaris.''  But  'suc- 
cns '  means  juice,  not  flayour,  and  to  that 
sense  *  ducere '  is  well  suited.  The  same 
mistake  appears  in  some  of  the  M8S.  in 
Oyid  (A.  Am.  iii.  363) :— 

" telorum  duoere  jactus 

Ut  Bciat." 
Dillenbr.  among  others  has  '  disoere.'  I  do 
not  Uke  it  at  all,  in  the  faoe  especiaUy  of 
the  yery  oommon  uae  of  '  duoere,'  in  this 
sense  of  quaffing.  So  the  Greeks  used 
tXxttv  and  tnrfv.  They  both  oocur  in  one 
yerse  of  Euripides  (Cyd.  417)« 

Iffiraaiv  r  dfivariv  iXKvcaQ. 

36.  quietis  Ordinibua . . .  deorum.]    This 
sayours  of  the  Epicureanism  Horaoe  had 
leamt  in  early  life ;  **  deos  didid  secumm 
agere  aeyum.'^   (S.  i.  6.  101.) 
"  Sdlicet  is  superis  labor  est,  ea  cura  quietos 

SoUidtat."  (Aen.  iv.  379.) 

40.  Priami  —  buito]  Priam  had  no 
tomb  according  to  Virgil^s  aooount  (Aea,  ii. 
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Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Boma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis* 
Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus, 
Aurum  irrepertum  et  sic  melius  situm 
Cum  terra  celat  spernere  fortior  60 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Onme  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 
Quicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit 
Hunc  tangat  armis,  visere  gestiens 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes,  65 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 
Hac  lege  dico,  ne  nimium  pii 
Bebusque  fidentes  avitae 
Tecta  velint  reparare  Troiae.  60 

Troiae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 

667),  but  we  need  not  qvanrel  with  Honoe  ther  <  annim  irrapeitam '  &e.  be  takeD  with 

for  that    The  wbole  plain  of  Troy,  says  the  preoeding  stanza  or  the  foUowiBg,  or 

DiUenbr.,  was  in  a  sense  hiB  tomb.    No  with  both,    the   oonnezion  is  thb:    Met 

greater  affront  oould  be  rapposed  than  is  Rome  eztend  her  arms  as  ahe  will,  only  let 

hero  deaired.     Electra   reporesents  Aegis*  her  not  as  her  possessiona  increase  leam  to 

thus  as  leaping  on  her  (ather'8  grave,  in,  prise  gold  above  virtue.' 
tozicated  with  wine  (Eurip.  Blect.  326,  sq.) :        63.  Quieunque  mundo]  Bentley  prefers 

liiBy  Si  QpixBiic  rnc  hnc  utiTD6cir6(nc  *  V^^V^\    "qwjt  enim  obsecro   snnt 

Compare  Spod.  zvi.  10,  sqq.,  and  II.  iy.  pression,  which  is  as  intelligible  as  *qua- 

177«  cunque.'     Several  MSS.  have  '  mnndi '  for 

44.  dare  Jura  Medi»,]     This  has  been  '  mundo,'  and  most  have  <  tanget '  for  *  tan- 

seized  upon  by  one  dass  of  chronologists  to  S*^^*'    Lambinus,  Cruquius,  and  some  other 

prove  the  ode  was  written  after  the  Par-  editors  have  'mundi;'  but  the  dative  is 

thians  had  restored  the  standards  of  Crassus  wanted.    Orelli  prefers  *  tanget '  for  the 

and  M.  Antonius.    But  there  is  nothing  in  preponderance  of  authority.    Bnt  *  tangat ' 

the  words  to  warront  this  inference.  conresponds  to  '  eztendat.'^ 

48.  rigat  arva  Nilua,']     Tfaere  is  some  ^-  nenimiumpii]     See  Introdnction. 

variety  in  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  ^*  Conjuge  me  Jomt  et  sorore.]     Botfa 

in  the  different  editions,  some  putting  a  AiU  Horaoe  and  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  46)  get  this 

stop  after  Nilus,  and  a  comma  at  '  deztm '  oombination  from  Homer  (IL  zvi.  432) : 

(v.  52).    I  have  foUowed  Orelli  in  reversang  'Hpiiv  H  irpoirUivt  Kafrtyvnriiv  dXorfiv 

this  order,  but  it  matters  very  little.    Whe.  rt. 
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Ter  81  resurgat  murus  aeneus  65 

Auctore  Phoebo  ter  pereat  meis 
Excisus  Argivis,  ter  uxor 

Gapta  virum  puerosque  ploret. 
Non  hoc  jocosae  conveniet  lyrae : 
Quo,  Musa,  tendis  ?     Desine  pervicax  70 

Referre  sermones  deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 


65.  mmrm  Mbicnt]     Hortoe  U  ptrtial  to 
tius  eptthet.    See  Bpp.  i.  1.  60, 

" Hic  miinia  aeneai  esto.'' 

Awlbdow(C.9.18),-- 

"  Didactosqne  jogo  oogit  aeiieo." 
C.  16. 1,— 

" tHRuaeiiea 

Robnstaeqiie  tonsJ* 

it  meaiu  no  more  in  thia  derived  use  than 
atrength  and  stability.  Gellius  (ii.  3) 
saj8  it  was  written  *  ahenoB,'  the  aspirato 
being  introduoed  in  this  as  in  other  words 
whidh  he  mentionB  for  no  other  reason 
"  nisi  ut  firmitas  et  vigor  voda  quari  qui- 
busdam  nimu  additis  intenderetur."  But  as 
he  appUes  the  same  remark  to  'onns/ 
*onu8tum/  'lacruma'  (which  he  spellB  *la- 
chryma '),  we  must  suppose  that  ihe  MS9. 
he  Ibllowed  were  none  of  the  best.  Bot  his 
remark  oonfirms  Bentley^s  on  S.  ii.  3,  183, 
where  he  deserts  the  reoeived  reading  *  aut 
aenens,'  and  adopts  'et  aeneus/  saying, 


**  neoessaria  est  aane  haec  emendatio :  nns-  - 
quam  enim  aeneus  trisyUabon  apnd  ▼eterea 
poetas  inyenias  (nisi  forte  ubi  prave  edi- 
derunt  pro   'aerens'),  aed  ubique  est  ant 
*  aeneus '  ant  *  aSnus."' 

66.  Auetore  Phoebo,']  Bentley  wonld 
Uke  to  cfaange  *auctore'  mto  'stnietore/ 
but  would  not  object  to  '  dnctore,'  becanse 
Horaoe  says  elsewhere, 

" potioxe  ductos 

Alite  mnros  ;*' 

and  Virgil  says  (Aen.  i.  423\  '  para  duoero 
muros.'  Bentley's  morbid  desire  to  change 
the  receiyed  tezt  as  often  as  he  could  comes 
ont  ih  this  case.  Horace  might  as  properiy 
say  *attctore  Phoebo,'  as  Virgil  *TVoiae 
Cynthius  auctor'  (G.  iii.  36). 

69.  Non  hoc  joeosae  eonvenief]  The 
MSS.  vary  greatly  in  these  words :  *  haec 
oonyeniont  *  is  the  reading  of  most  editions, 
'hoc  oonTeniet'  of  most  MSS.,  induding 
the  Berae  and  Blandinian. 


CARMEN  IV. 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

PnTBuing  his  purpoBe»  Horaee  here  commends  the  power  of  wisdom  and  leaming  In 
subduing  brute  force  and  violent  pasrions.  If  a.u.c.  728  be  the  year  in  which  Horace 
met  with  his  aoddent  (C.  ii.  13),  this  ode  could  not  haye  been  written  before  that  year, 
for  the  circumstance  is  referred  to  in  y.  27-  The  ezpedition  intended  for  Britain,  but 
tunied  against  Spain,  took  jrface  that  year,  and  Beems  to  Franke  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
ninth  stanza.  A  Partbian  ezpedition  was  in  contemplation  st  the  Bame  time.  The  allu- 
dons  to  yiolent  men  unrestrained  by  the  Mnses  appear  to  the  Bame  writer  to  haye  refer- 
ence  to  Comelins  Gallus  and  M.  Equatius  RuftiB,  both  disaffected  men,  the  former  of 
whom  destroyed  himself,  and  the  latter  conspired  against  Augustus'  life,  both  in  the  aboye 
year  (IKon.  Cass.  liii.  23,  24).  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  bnt  it  ia  oonaistent  with 
the  notion,  wfaxch  some  cfaronologies  are  not,  that  all  these  siz  odes  were  writtenabont  tfae 
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same  ixme.  That  Horace  was  still  a  ireqiieiiter  of  Baiae  ^>pean  firom  y.  24.  Bat  when 
he  wrote  Epp.  i.  15,  which  was  probably  oompoaed  A.n.c.  731,  he  had  been  forbidden  by 
the  doctor  to  go  there,  which  Franke  also  notices  as  limiting  the  date  of  the  ode. 

ARGUMENT. 

Come  down,  CaUiope,  and  ring  a  lofty  etrain.  Is  it  a  dream  or  am  I  wandering  in  the 
Moaes'  grove  ?  I  was  a  child,  and  tired  with  play  I  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  Apolian 
hiUa.  There  doyes  made  me  a  ooyeriDg  of  leaves,  and  I  slept  safe,  and  men  might  well 
wonder  how  the  gods  were  present  with  me.  Yours  am  I,  je  Mnsea,  on  the  Sabine  hiUs, 
at  Hbnr,  at  Praeneste,  or  at  Baiae.  Becanse  I  love  your  foontains  aod  your  choir 
I  perbhed  not  when  the  battle  was  tumed,  nor  by  the  aocufied  tree,  nor  in  the  Sidlian 
waters.  Be  ye  with  me  and  I  wiU  visit  the  mad  Bosporus,  the  sands  of  the  East,  the 
savage  Briton,  the  Concan,  the  Geloni,  and  the  Tanais,  nnharmed.  Ye  refresh  Aognstas 
when  he  brings  back  his  weary  troops  from  the  war.  Mild  are  your  oonnsels,  and 
in  peaoe  is  yonr  delight.  We  know  how  that  bold  giant  band  stmck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Jove ;  bnt  what  was  thdr  strength  against  the  aegis  of  PaUas  ?  'Twas  that 
which  drove  them  back,  though  Vnlcan  too,  and  Jono,  and  ApoUo  with  his  bow,  were 
there.  Brute  foroe  faUs  self-destroyed :  the  gods  detest  riolenoe,  but  tempered  strength 
they  promote :  let  Gyas  be  my  witness,  Orion  the  seduoer,  Earth  mouming  for  her  sons, 
Aetna  with  its  ever-buming  and  unconsuming  flame,  the  vulture  of  Tityus,  and  the 
chains  of  Peirithous. 

Descende  caelo  et  dic  age  tibia 
Begina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  iidibus  citharaque  Plioebi. 
Auditis,  an  me  ludit  amabilis  5 

Insania  i  Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 
Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  Apulo 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae  JO 

Ludo  fatigatumque  sonmo 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 

2.  hnffum]  This  seems  to  mean  a  sus-  with  *  altrids,'  but  it  deariy  bdongs  to  '  pa- 

tained  and  stately  song.    There  is  a  little  lumbes '  the  '  storied  doves,'  as  '  iabnlosus 

Ukeness  between  this  opening  and  a  frag-  Hydaspes '  (C.  i.  22.  8).    The  range  of  the 

ment  of  Alcman  (29  Bergk) : —  Apennines  that  bore  the  name  *  Vultur '  was 

^fivovKal  xapUvra  rl0£i  xopiv.  ?««»*'  "°"rll  birth-place,  was  near  the 

'^              ^  *^                   ^  '^  boundary  of  those  provmces,    whenoe  he 

4.  eitharaque]   The  balance  of  authority  calls  Apulia  his  nurse,   though  elsewhere 

is  in  favour  of '  ve,'  but  the  sense  is  against  (S.  ii.  1.  34)  he  says  it  is  doubtful  whether 

it.    There  is  no    opposition  between  '  d-  he  was  an  Apulian  or  a  Lusanian.    Bentley 

thara'  and  '  iidibus.'     They  mean  the  same  expresses  the  greatest  contempt  for  this,  the 

thing.    Bentley  as  usual  prefers  '  ve,'  which  ordinary  interpretation,  and  proposes  to  read 

got  into  the  MSS.  probably  from  a  careless  *  nutricis  extra  limina  seduhie  '  taking  *  nu- 

reference  to  *  seu.'  trix  *  literally.     For  that  word  he  haa  au- 

6.  pioiErrareper  lucos]   See  C.  iv. 2. 27>  thority.  The  eldest  Beme  has  it :  but  'limina 

9.  fabuloMae]    The  Scholiasts  take  this  sedulae '  is  his  own  invention.     Orelli  saya 
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Te^ere,  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Aclierontiae 

Saltusque  Bantinos  et  arvum  15 

Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto, 

Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.  20 

Vester,  Gamenae,  vester  in  arduos 
ToUor  Sabinos,  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 
Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  clioris  25 

Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbos, 
Nec  Sicula  Palinurus  unda. 
Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporum  30 

Tentabo  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assyrii  viator ; 


the  paasage  is  undonbtedly  oorrupt  (V.  L.\ 
If  80,  aU  attempts  to  mend  it  have  only  made 
it  worse.  Doves  have  their  part  in  sundry 
talea.  Heyne's  and  Serviaa'  notes  on  Aen. 
▼L  190  may  be  read  by  those  who  care  to 
hear  more  about  the  bifda  of  VenuB. 

9.  Apulo — Apuliae]  The  difTerence  in 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syUable  is  not  sin- 
gular.  The  word  Sicanus  is  used  as  three 
different  feet.  Italus  has  the  first  syUable 
long  or  short,  and  so  with  other  namee. 

11.  Ludo  fatigatumgue  tomno}  It  is 
dear  that  some  other  word  like  *oppres- 
8um '  must  be  understood  for  '  somno.'  It 
is  a  translation  of  KaiiaTtfi  dSotiKdrtQ  ^6k 
Kal  ioirvtf  (II.  z.  98).  Acherontia,  Ban- 
tia,  and  Forentum  were  neighbouring 
towns,  and  stiU  retain  their  names  under  the 
forms  Acerenza,  Vanzi,  Forenza.  Orelli, 
with  the  authortty  of  only  one  of  his  Beme 
MSS.  and  that  the  latest,  reads  Forenti  in- 
stead  of  Ferentiy  which  Bentley  has  adopted. 
The  modem  name  is  in  favour  of  Forenti. 
Orelli  says  the  mistake  arose  from  confound- 
ing  this  phioe  with  Ferentinum,  a  Herni- 
can  town.  Stories  such  as  Horace  has  here 
invented  for  himself  are  told  of  Stesichorus, 
Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Plato.  That  which 
Pkusanias  (iz.  23)  teUs  of  PUto  is  very  Uke 
this. 


17«  Ut — Dormirem']  This  is  connected 
with  *  mirum  ;*  *  how  I  slept.' 

22.  Tollor}  Ovid  uses  the  word  (Met. 
vii.779):- 

'*  Collis  apez  medii  subjectis  imminet  arvis : 
ToUor  eo." 

'  Seu '  is  understood  after  '  vester.'  The 
epithet  'liquidae/  applied  to  Baiae,  is  ez- 
plained  by  Cruquius'  Scholiast  of  the  dear- 
ness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

28.  NecSiculaPalinurusunda,']  Horace'8 
escape  from  shipwreck  off  Cape  Palinurus 
is  no  where  ebe  related ;  and  his  biographers 
have  been  much  perplezed  as  to  the  period 
of  his  life  to  which  it  ought  to  be  referred. 
I  have  no  conjecture  to  offer.  A  suggestion 
which  has  been  pretty  oonfidently  put  forth 
(Class.  Mus.  ii.  205),  that  Horace  was 
with  the  ezpedition  against  Sez.  Pompeius, 
A.u.c.  718»  in  which  many  vessels  were  lost 
off  Cape  F^inurus,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
silence  Horace  maintains  on  the  subject, 
which  is  no  where  alluded  to  in  any  part  of 
his  writings.  It  appears  most  improbable. 
Frands,  in  his  note  on  the  first  Epode, 
makes  the  same  statement :  where  he  got  it 
I  do  not  know.  Acron's  comment  is  of  no 
value :  **  Redeuntem  se  Horatius  de  Mace- 
donia  periditatum  didt."    *  Sicula  unda ' 
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Visam  Britannos  faospitibus  feros 

Et  laetum  equiao  sanguine  Goncanum, 

Visam  pharetratoa  Oelonos  35 

Et  Scythieum  inviolatus  amnem. 
Vos  Gaesareni  altum,  militia  simul 
Fessas  cobortes  addidit  oppidis, 
Finire  quaerent^n  labores 

Pierio  recreatis  antro.  40 


for  the  Tuacan  Sea  is  an  unusnal  limitation. 
It  mujst  not  be  oonfounded  with  Mare  Sicu- 
lum.  '  Palinurus  was  on  the  westem  coast 
of  Lucania.  It  retains  ita  name  aa  C^  di 
Pftlinuro. 

31.  urentes]  The  MSS.  are  divided  be- 
tween  this  and  'arentes/  Acron  read 
<  urentes/  as  it  appears.  Four  of  Orelii^s 
best  MSS.,  with  the  Leiden  of  the  tenth 
century,  haye  the  same.  He  prefers  it  aa 
leaa  otiose,  and  because  all  sands  are  6rj, 
but  all  do  not  burn  as  the  Syrian  beach 
does.  There  is  not  much  in  this  argument 
The  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  is  not 
commonly  used  as  an  epithet  by  Horace ; 
and  if '  urentes'  is  neuter,  it  is  not  less  idle 
than  '  arentes/  which  Bentley,  Lambiuus, 
and  Cmquius  prefer.  Authority  seems  to 
be  more  in  fitvour  of  *  iirentes/  but  on  their 
own  raerits  it  wuuld  be  hard  to  decide  be- 
tween  the  two  words.  '  Litoris  Assyrii/ 
Orelli  saya,  may  mean  either  the  deserts 
east  of  Syria,  in  which  Pabnyra  is  situated, 
or  the  Syrian  ooast.  '  Litoris '  can  hardly 
mean  any  thing  but  the  latter.  See  note  on 
C.  ii.  11.  16. 

33.  Visam  Britannos']  Our  ancestors 
had  a  bad  name.  St.  Jerome  says  he  saw 
a  tribe  in  Gaul,  the  Aticoti,  of  British  origin, 
eating  human  ilesh'  (OreIU's  note).  The 
stories  of  their  human  sacrifices  are  too 
authentic  to  be  doubted.  See  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xiv.  30),  where  he  says  of  them,  '*  craore 
captivo  adolere  aras  et  hominum  iibris  con- 
sulere  deos  fas  habebant."  Virgil  (Georg. 
iii.  463)  relates  of  the  Geloni  that  they  eat 
cheese  dipped  in  horse^s  blood.  Wbcther 
the  Concani,  who  were  a  Cantabrian  tribe, 
did  the  same  is  doubtful.  Horaoe  perhaps 
got  his  idea  from  Virgil,  and  Silius  copied 
Horace  (iii.  360)  :—- 

''Nec  qui   Massageten  monstrans  feritate 
parentem 

Coraipedis  fuaa  aatiaria,  Concane,  vena.'' 

38.  addidW]  The  MSS.  appear  to  be 
almost  equally  divided  between  this  reading 
and  two  others,  *  abdidit '  and  '  reddidit  ;* 
and  Bentley,  with  Fea  and  Meinecke,  prefer 


tiie  last.  In  the  year  a.u.g.  729,  after  the 
ponquest  of  the  Salasai,  a  people  of  the 
Gaulish  Alpa  (Livy,  Epit.  135.  Dion  Caaa. 
53.  25),  Anguatus  aasigned  their  territory 
to  aome  of  the  praetorian  troops,  and  there 
they  built  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta),  and 
aboot  the  aame  time  there  were  assigned  to 
others  lands  in  Luaitaaia,  on  whidi  they 
built  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida).  'Red- 
didit'  may  be  right,  bnt  *addidit'  is  a 
word  used  in  a  like  case  by  Tacitus  (Ann. 
ziii.  31) :  ''  Coloniae  Capua  atque  Nuceria 
additia  veterania  firmatae  aunt.''  It  alao 
comea  nearer  to  'abdidit,'  which  ia  the 
reading  of  all  the  Scholiasts,  who  ezplain  it 
of  the  aoldiera  being  aent  to  winter-quartera. 
I  have  no  faith  in  thb  reading,  and  believe 
it  to  be  acorruption  of '  addidit.'  Dillenbr. 
thinka  *  abdidit'  much  the  best :  "  mirifioe 
oonjunctus  cum  finiendis  veteranomm  mili- 
tum  laboribus.''  The  trath  lies,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  between  <  reddidit '  and  *■  addidit,'  and 
I  have  given  my  reason  for  preferring  the 
latter  with  Orelli.  Lambinus  conjectures 
'  fessus '  for  '  fessas,'  an4  Bentley  is  much 
pleased  with  the  alteration  but  does  not 
aiopt  it. 

40.  Pierio  recreatis  antro.']  Suetoniua, 
in  his  life  of  Augustus  (84,  85),  relates  that 
he  followed  literary  pursuits  with  great  zeal, 
and  dabbled  in  poetry.  He  oould  not  have 
had  much  time  for  such  pursuits  when  thia 
ode  was  written,  but  he  may  have  said 
enough  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he  desired 
leisure  to  follow  them. 

41.  Vos  lene  contilium]  The  penulti- 
mate  vowel  coalesoes  with  the  next,  as  iu 
'  principium '  (iii.  6.  6).  *  Alfenius '  (S.  i. 
3.130).  'Nasidieni'(S.ii.8.  1).  So  Virgil 
says  (Aen.  i.  73)  :  "  Connubio  jungam  sta- 
bili."  Orelli  applies  this  unnecessarily  to 
Augustus.  It  appears  to  be  no  more  than 
a  general  commeudation  of  the  Muses.  '  Ye 
give  peaceful  counsel  and  rejoice  in  giving 
it,  because  ye  are  gentle  (idmae),'  is  the 
meaning  of  the  worda. 

43.  Titanasimmanemqueturmam']  There 
is  no  necessity  for  understanding  'turmam' 
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Vos  lene  consiUiim  et  datis  et  dato 
Gaudetis  ahnae.     Scimua,  ut  impios 
Titanas  immanemque  turauun 
Fuhnine  sustnlerit  caduco, 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat  45 

Yentosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 
Magnum  illa  terrorem  intulerat  Joyi 
Fidens  juventus  horrida  brachiis,  50 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 
Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 

Quid  Bhoetus  evolsisque  truncis  55 

Enceladus  jaculator  audax  ^ 


to  be  ezplaiiAtorjr  of  *  Titanas/  as  Orolli  says. 
The  wan  of  the  Titanes  (with  Uraniis^,  the 
Gigantes,  the  Aloidae,  Typhon  or  Typhoeus 
(irith  Zeos),  are  all  mixed  up  together  in 
the  descripdon  wbich  foUows.  'Vlrgil  has 
given  a  description  (Georg.  i.  879»  sqq.) 
where  the  Titans  (Coens  and  Japetos),  T^- 
phon  and  the  Aloidae,  are  bronght  together 
with  little  distinction.  But  neither  Horaoe 
n«vr  Virgil  were  writing  a  mythologtcai  his- 
tory,  and  tn  this  dmcription  of  Horace 
there  is  great  power. — Bentley  oonjectnres 
'  oonisoo '  for  *  cadnco '  withont  improre- 
ment.    Compare  Aeschylns  (P.  V.  358),— 

aXX'  i^XOiv  ahnf  Z^vdc  aygvwov  fikXoQ 
feara»j3ari}C  KtpavvbQ  Uirviw  ^X6ya, 

where  raroijSariyc  ezpUdns  *  cadnco.' 

46.  urbea'}  For  this  Bentley  unanthorized 
snbstitntee  *  nrnbras.'  A  distinction  is  drawn 
by  some  between  *  temperat '  and  '  regit/  aft 
if  one  only  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  the 
other  to  gods  and  men.  Bnt  there  is  no 
snch  distinction  in  C.  i.  12. 15,  where  *  tem* 
perat'  gOYems  '  res  hominum  ac  Deomm/ 
as  well  ae  *  mare  ac  terras  mnndumque.' 

50.  Pideru  Juvenitu  horrida  ]  Orelfi 
prefers  taking  *  horrida '  with  <  brachiis.'  I 
tidnk  it  shonld  be  taken  as  an  epithet  of 
*  jnyentns,'  leaving  *  fidens '  to  goyem  '  bra- 
chiis '  as  a  partidple.  It  appears  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Homer^s  ycipc(7<Tt  rrfirotOorcc 
(II.  xii.  135).  *  Fidens?  as  an  adjectiye,  is 
used  in  a  good  sense ;  *  confidens '  in  a  bad, 
according  to  Cioero's  definition  (Tnsc.  iii.  7)> 
."  Qui  fortia  est  idem  est  fidens,  quoniam 


confidens,  mala  loquendi  consnetadine,  in 
▼itio  ponitnr."  So  Horaoe  describee  Per- 
flias  as  a  man  **  confidens  tamidasque " 
(S.  i.  7*  7)-  SUius  seems  to  haye  remem- 
bered  this  line  when  he  wrote  (Pnn.  ii.  154), 
"  Sed  fisus  latis  hnmeris  et  mole  juventae." 
The  brothers  Horace  speaka  of  were  Otns 
and  Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  Aloeus,  whose 
ezploit  of  piiing  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  their  at- 
tack  opon  Olympns  (of  which  legend  some 
have  not  failed  to  see  the  origin  in  the 
bnilding  of  Babel, — see  the  notes  of  Myr- 
dllas  and  Fameri  on  Orid,  Met  i.  151. 155, 
Burmann's  quarto  edition)  ia  first  mentioned 
by  Homer  (Odyss.  xi.  314),— 
'Oaoav  ijT  ObXiffiirtp  idfiaoav  OifitVf  aO' 

rdf}  Itt'  "Oaay 
n^Xiov  iwoai^vXXoVf  »v'  ovpay^c  <l/>/3a- 

r^C  ttfl' 

The  Yarious  stories  reepecting  these  worthieB 
will  be  found  in  their  plaoe  in  Smith'8  Dict. 
Myth.    See  Virg.  (Geoig.  L  280),— 
**  £t  conjuratos  caelnm  resdndere  fratres, 
Ter  snnt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 
Sdlicet,  atque  Ossae  firondosnm  imponere 
Olympum," 

where  '  fi^ondosam '  ezplains  Horaoe^s  '  opa- 
00.'   Orid  inyerts  the  order,  and  pnts  PeUon 
nppermost,  as  Horaoe  does : — 
'  Ignibus  Ossa  novis  et  Pelion  altior  Ossa 
Arsit."     (Fast.  iii.  441.) 

In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Fasti  (v.  35,  sqq.), 
he  attributes  to  tbe  hundred-handed  giants 
Briareus,  &c.,  the  exploit  frhich  the  oldes. 
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Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
Possent  nientes  ?  Hinc  avidus  stetit 
Volcanus,  hinc  matrona  Jmio  et 

Nunquam  humeris  positurus  arcumj  60 

Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenet 
Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo. 
Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua  :  65 

Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 
Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyas 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  7o 

Tentator  Orion  Dianae 
Virginea  domitus  sagitta. 


legend  assi^  to  the  Aloidae.  These  vari- 
ations  are  only  worth  notidng  as  they  help 
to  show  that  Uie  Romans  set  little  value  by 
these  Btories,  and  only  used  them  as  oma* 
ments  of  poetry ;  and  to  prevent  students 
from  wasting  their  time  with  some  com- 
raentators  in  attempting  to  recondle  atate- 
ments  whidi  are  not  reoondleable. — ^Ty- 
phoeiis  (Tv^wivq)  warred  with  Zeus  on  his 
own  aooount.  Mimas  and  Rhoetus  were 
giants.  Mimas  was  also  the  name  of  a 
Centaur ;  and  the  nameof  Rhoecus,  who  was 
also  a  Centaur»  has  by  some  editors  been 
substituted  for  Rhoetus  here  and  in  C.  ii. 
19.  23,  where  the  confusion  of  names  has 
been  obserred  upon  in  a  note.  Porphyrion 
and  Enceladus  were  of  the  same  family .  (See 
art.  Gigantes  in  Smith's  Dict.) 

68.  avidtu']  Blomfield  (Gloss.  Aesch. 
P.  y .  376)  makes  '  ayidus  *  a  mere  omamen- 
tal  epithet,  so  that  'avidus  Yvlcanus'  is 
like  *  igniB  edaz.'  I  think  he  is  wrong,  and 
that  *  avidus'  means  *  avidus  pugnae/  as  in 
Viig.  (Aen.  zii.  430),  "  Ule  avidus  pugnae 
suras  induserat  auro."  Tadtus  puts  the 
word  absolutely  (Aun.  i*  57)i  **  Caesar  avi- 
das  iegiones  quatuor  in  cuneos  dispertit." 
In  enumerating  the  prindpal  gods  who  as- 
sisted  Zeus  in  the  battle,  Horace  means  to 
say  that,  although  they  were  present,  it  was 
Pallas  to  whom  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing }.  otherwise  the  force  of  his  argument 
is  lost.  The  description  of  Apollo  combines 
his  various  places  of  abode,  as  Pindar  does 
in  Pyth.  i.  39,  sq.,  which  lines  Hermann 
thinks  a  blot  on  the  poem,  I  do  not  know 
why. 


AvKK  Kal  AaXou  &vaaauiv  ^oipi  Tlapvaffov 

Tt  Kpdvav  KaaraXiav  ^iXitav 
l9i\fi(TaiQ  ravTa  votp  TiOifiiv. 

*  Lydae  dumeta'  are  the  woods  about  Pa- 
tara,  a  town  in  Lyda,  where  ApoUo  paased 
siz  months  of  the  year  as  he  passed  the 
other  siz  at  Delos  (aooording  to  Servius  on 
Aen.  iv.  144),  which  place  Horace  means  by 

*  natalem  sylvam,'  i.  e.  the  woods  on  Mount 
Cynthus.  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  simi- 
larity  in  one  particular  of  the  worship  of 
Belus  at  Babylon  and  ApoUo  at  Patara, 
aUudes  to  this  division  of  the  god's  pre- 
sence  (i.  182):  Kardinp  tv  [Tarapotfrtrjjc 
AvKtfjQ  ri  frpOfiavTt^  tov  Oiov,  iirtAv  yfivi}- 
Taf  ov  ydp  wv  aUi  laTi  xp^^ffiipiov  avTdOr 
iirtAv  ii  yivrirai  ic.r.X. 

67.  uiem  odere  viret']  This  seems  to 
be  taken  from  Euripides  (Hel.  903),  ftiatX 
ydp  6  Oibt  r'i)v  j3tav.  Respecting  the  name 
'Gyas,'  see  note  on  C.  u.  17.  14.  The 
various  aocounts  of  Orion's  death,  respecting 
which  Horace  and  Ovid  followed  different 
legends,  may  be  found  in  the  aridcle  Orion 
in  Smith's  Dict.  Myth.  *  Integer  *  is  equi- 
valent  to  '  intactus,'  and  involves  the  same 
root  (see  above,  C.  ui.  2. 18,  n.).  *  Tentator ' 
is  not  elsewhere  used  for  a  seduoer.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Greek  vnpav,  which  Timaeua 
(Lez.  Platon.)  ezplains  thus:  wnpwvTa* 
fTiipdZovTa  Sid  Xoywv  jralda  ^  yvvotjca, 
where  see  Ruhnken  s  note.  TibuUus  uses 
the  verb  (i.  3.  73)  :— 
"  lUic  Junonem  tentare  Izionis  ausi 

Versantur  oeleri  nozia  membra  rota." 
See  Murettts  on  this  passage. 
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Injecia  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis 
Maeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum 

Missos  ad  Orcum  ;  nec  peredit  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnen, 
Incontinentis  nec  Tityi  jecur 
Beliquit  ales,  nequitiae  additus 
Gustos ;  amatorem  trecentae 
^  Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae.  80 

74.  luridfim]  For  the  different  meaniiigs  on  whom  Aetna  was  laid.     CalHmadras  as- 

of  thia  word,  which  ia  perhaps  a  contraction  rigns  thia  pnnbhment  to  Enoeladus,  and 

of 'liToridns/andaidnto 'lividns/ andsoto  also,    contradictmg   himself,   to    BriareuB. 

the  Greek  ireXiivoc,  see  ForceU.  and  Index.  Which   version  Horaoe  adopted  does  not 

'J5.  neeperedif]   Aeschylus,  in  the  place  appear. 
quoted  aboye,  speaks  of —  78.  neguUiae  addiiwf]   *  Nequitiae '  may 

voranoi  irvQbc  SdvrovrtQ  aypiaiQ  yvdOoif:  mean  «  propter  nequitiam '  by  a  Greek  con- 

rtic  KoXXiKapirov  SircXiac  Xi vpo^c  ywac.  ^^^'  °'  !L°15J^  f^*  *°'  'nequam,' 
Findar  (Ol.  iv.  7-   Pyth.  i.  19)  and  Aeschy- 
lus  make  Typhon  or  Typhoeus  the  offender 


the  crime  for  the  criminal. 


CARMEN  V, 

A.u.c.  728. 

There  would  aeem  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  a  feelingof  soreness  and  impatience 
under  the  disgraoe,  ao  long  unredeemed,  of  the  reverses  sustained  in  Asia  by  the  Roman 
arms  under  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius ;  and  this  feeling  it  appears  to  be  Horace's  purpose 
in  this  ode  to  aUay,  and  to  diMX>urage  any  hope  or  desire  for  the  tetum  of  the  Parthian 
piisoners.  This  desire  Horace  seems  to  impute  to  a  degenerate  spirit,  and  the  story  of 
Regulus  is  introduced  apparently  to  call  back  men's  minds  to  the  standard  of  a  former 
generation.  An  honorable  death,  he  tells  them,  is  better  than  a  dishonorable  slavery,  and 
a  virtuous  tame  is  more  to  be  cared  for  than  personal  safety. 

The  usual  inscriptions,  **  In  laudem  Caesaris  Augusti/'  "  Ad  divum  Augustum,"  &c, 
do  not  represent  the  purport  of  the  ode,  though  it  is  introduoed  with  a  flattering  prophecy 
of  the^emperor^s  success  in  the  expedition  he  had  probably  just  entered  upon,  which  was 
that  notioed  in  the  last  ode. 

AKGUMENT. 

Jove  is  in  heaven ;  Augustus  shall  be  a  god  upon  earth  when  he  hath  subdued  the  Briton 
and  the  Persian.  What !  can  a  Roman  forget  his  glorious  home  and  live  a  slave  with 
the  Mede  ?  'Twas  not  thns  Regulus  acted,  when  he  saw  the  ruin  a  coward's  ezample 
would  bring  on  those  who  should  come  after  him ;  and  he  cried,  "  I  have  seen  our 
standards  hung  on  Punic  wails ;  our  freemen  bound ;  their  gates  unbarred ;  their  i^elds 
all  tilled.  WiU  the  ransomed  soldier  come  back  more  ready  for  the  fight  ?  Ye  do  but 
add  ruin  to  shame :  the  dyed  wool  recovers  not  its  fiiir  colour ;  and  so  virtue  once  lost 
cares  not  to  be  restored.  When  the  freed  hind  fights  its  captor,  the  prisoner  released 
shall  oope  again  with  his  foe,  he  who  has  cried  for  mercy  and  made  peace  for  himself 
on  the  battle-field :  O  shame !  O  Carthage,  exalted  on  the  fall  of  Rome  !"    Then  he 
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put  awaj  liis  wife  and  his  childfeii;  uid  fixed  his  eyes  npon  the  ground ;  Btrengthened 
the  wavering  minda  of  the  &then ;  and  departed  among  weeping  firiends  a  noble 
exile.  And  though  he  knew  the  torments  that  awaited  him,  he  put  aside  hia  troops  of 
friends  as  calmlj  as  if  he  were  gofng  down  to  hts  home  at  Venafrum  or  Tarentum. 


Oaelo  Tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare  :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persis. 
Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara 
Turpis  maritus  vixit  et  hostium, 
Pro  curia  inversique  mores ! 
Gonsenuit  socerorum  in  armis 
Sub  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Apulus, 
Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae 
Oblitus  aeternaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Boma ! 


10 


1.  Caelo  Tonantem]  Orelli  does  right 
to  take  *  regnare '  with '  caelo/  making  *  To< 
nantem  '  absolute.  '  Credidimus  '  has  the 
common  force  of  the  aorist.  '  P^aesens/ 
which  Dillenbr.  takes  in  the  sense  notioed 
on  C.  i.  35.  2,  is  obviously  *  praesens  in  ter- 
ris/  as  opposed  to  *  caelo.' 

3.  adJeciW]  This  means  *  when  he  shall 
haye  added.'  It  cannot  mean.  as  some  under- 
stand  it,  who  place  the  date  of  tfae  ode  after 
the  reoovery  of  the  standards  from  Phraates, 
*  becauae  he  has  added.'  That  would  be  a 
direct  assertion  that  Augustus  had  invaded 
and  subdued  Britain,  which  he  never  did, 
though  Strabo  says  (iv.  p.  138)  that  many  of 
tbe  native  chiefi  had  sent  to  oifer  their 
territories  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Romans, 
oiKtiav  (fxf^^v  frapiOKtvanav  roTf  'Pw- 
fiaioit  8Xi}v  rr^v  vriaov.  Horace'8  object 
seems  to  be  to  divert  men's  attention  from 
the  Parthian  prisoners  and  past  defeat  to 
new  objects  of  hope  and  ambition,  under 
the  guidance  of  Augustus. 

6.  Miletne  Cragsi']  It  was  about  twenty- 
eight  years  sinoe  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Crassus,  when  about  10,000  Roman  soldiers, 
and  several  eagles,  were  leffc  in  the  hands  of 
the  Parthians.  Orelli  says  Horace  does  not 
allade  to  M.  Antonius'  losses  in  the  same 
quarter  eighteen  years  afterwards,  partly 
because  it  would  have  been  indelicate  to- 
wards  Augustus,  and  partly  because  of  his 
afTection  for  his  son  L.  Antonius. 

—  conjupe  barbara  —  maritus]  Ovid 
uses  this  construction  (Heroid.  iv.  134)  : 
"£t  fas  omne  facit  fratre  marita  soror.'' 


Yirgil  exdaims  with  the  same  horror  of 
Antonius,  *'  Sequiturque  (neias)  Aegyptia 
oonjux  "  (Aen.  viii.  688).  The  disgraoe  lay 
in  their  intermarrying  with  those  who  not 
only  had  not '  connubium  '  with  Rome,  but 
were  her  enemies. 

7.  Pro  curia  invertique  morea  /]  Orelli 
says  *  pro '  *'  est  demirantis  cum  indigna- 
tione.''  It  expresses  vehemenoe  varying 
according  to  circumstaDces.  It  is  foUowed 
by  the  nominative  or  aocusative.  In  the 
common  exdamation  "  pro  deum  hominnm- 
que  iidem  ! "  the  accusative  ia  always  used. 
(See  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  in  Mr. 
Long'8  note  on  Cic  Divin.  in  Caecil.  3.) 

8.  tfi  armu]  Jani  quotes  one  MS. 
which  has  ^arvis.'  This  reading  Bentley 
adopts  after  Tan.  Faber,  and  Heinsius.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing 
the  Roman  prisoners  served  in  the  Parthian 
armiea.  As  slaves  they  would  be  forced  to 
do  80,  and  they  might  do  it  willingly,  ae 
Labienus  did,  who  was  not  a  prisoner.  It 
is  Horace'8  purpose  at  leaat  to  make  it  ap- 
pear  they  did  so. 

10.  Anciliorum]  This  genitive,  from 
'  ancile,'  is  anomalous.  Forcellini  pointa 
out  a  similar  irregularity  in  *  Satumaliorum,' 
and  Orelli  adds  <  sponsaliorum.'  Horace 
collects  the  most  distinguished  objects  of  a 
Roman'8  reverence,  hia  name,  his  citizen- 
ship  (togae),  the  shield  of  Mars  only  to  be 
lost,  and  the  fire  of  Yesta  only  to  be  extin- 
guished,  when  Rome  should  perish.  Florus 
(iv.  11.  3)  saysof  M.  Antonius,  that  hewas 
"  patriae  nominia  togae  fasdum  oblitua." 
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HoG  caverat  mens  provida  Beguli 
Dissentientis  condicionibus 
Foedis  et  exemplo  trahentis 
Pemiciem  veniens  in  aevum, 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes.     Signa  ego  Punicis 
Adfixa  delubris  et  arma 
Militibus  sine  caede,  dixit, 
Derepta  vidi ;  vidi  ego  civium 
Betorta  tergo  bracfaia  libero 
Portasque  non  clausas  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 


15 


20 


12.  Incolumi  Jwe]  That  is,  says  the 
Scholiasty  while  the  Capitol  'n  sale  where 
Jove's  temple  stood. 

15.  exemplo  troAentW]  Horaoe  means 
to  say,  that  Regulus  had  foreseen  the  danger 
to  posterity  of  a  precedent  which  should 
sanction  the  purchase  of  hfe  upon  dis- 
hoBorable  terms.  '  This  the  fer-seeing  mind 
of  Regalns  gnarded  against  when  herefused 
to  agree  to  dbhonorable  oonditionsr  and 
drew  from  such  a  preoedent  a  presage  of 
roin  upon  generations  to  come.'  '  Ezemplo 
trahenti '  was  the  reading  Cruquius'  Scho- 
liast  followed  ("  adferenti  in  faturum  pemi- 
dem  rei  pnblicae  "),  though  no  MS.  col- 
laied  in  modem  times  has  shown  that 
reading.  Lambinus  and  Bentlej  adopt  it, 
though  the  latter  prefers  *  ezempli  trahen* 
tis/  the  genitive  of  quality.  I  think  the 
reading  I  have  foUowed,  with  Orelli  and  aU 
tha  old  editionSy  and  most  of  the  modenii 
is  oorrect.  '  Si  non  periret '  is  the  hypo* 
thetical  example  from  which  the  apprehen- 
ston  is  drawn.  DiUenbr.  and  others  make 
'  trahentis '  equivalentto '  quitraheret/  '  see- 
ing  that  he  would  by  his  ezample  bring.' 
But  the  two  participles  oonpled  by  *et' 
cannot  have  tbe  signification  one  of  the  in- 
dicative  and  the  other  of  the  potential  mood. 
Tbe  Qreek  ezample  quoted  by  Dillenbr. 
trom  Plato's  Criton  (p.  48)  has  no  force 
here,  inasmuch  as  the  Greeks  were  jible  by 
means  of  dv  to  show  the  potential  or  hypo- 
thetical  bearing  of  a  participle  and  avoid 
oonfusion.  Pla^'s  words  are,  nSv  p^SiwQ 
dvoKTtvvvvTiav Kai  &vaptu>(rKOfAiviav  y'  Av 
tl  oloi  T6  tjaaVf  where  the  iirst  partidple 
is  equivalent  to  oi  AfroKTivvifaffi,  and  the 
second  to  Avf^i&OKovTo  dv,  but  without 
dv  it  oould  only  signify  ot  dva/3cwarovra(. 

17.  '^i  non  periret']  There  is  no  autho- 
rity  for  the  readiDg  '  perirent/  which  has 


been  proposed.  The  ftust  is,  that  the  two 
first  Imes  of  the  Aleaic  stanza  are  composed 
of  two  separate  measures,  the  trochaic  and 
dactylic ;  and  thoug^  Horaoe  usually  em- 
ploys  a  spondee  instead  of  the  second  tro- 
chee,  he  does  not  do  so  here,  nor  did  the 
Greeks  invariably:  sae  Alcaeus  (Fr.  19 
Bergk),  rh  iffiTi  Kv/ia  ruv  vporkptav 
avw  Srixc»,  and  (Fr.  35)  ov  XP')  «aKoZffi 
9vfi6v  iirtrpkKtiv,  Ilpovc^oftfv  ydp  o^ikv 
dffdf^tvot. 

21.  Derepta  indi  t]  The  difference  be- 
tween  this  word  and  *  direpta  *  is  so  piain, 
that  it  is  singular  the  latter  reading  should 
here  have  been  admitted.  Lambinns  flrsi 
oorrected  it  against  all  the  MSS.  he  was  ac- 
quainted  with  ;  for  which  Cmquius  quarrels 
with  him,  and  thinks  '  direpta^  will  do  very 
well.  I  believe  that  the  remark  made  upon 
<  dimoveo '  in  the  note  on  C.  i.  1.  13  (see 
also  note  on  C.  1.  17  of  this  book^  applies 
equally  to  *  diripio.'  The  difference  is  d^ly 
markc^  in  Tadtus  (Ann.  i.  20) :  "  Direpttsque 
prozimis  vids  ipsoque  Nauporto  quod  muni- 
dpii  instar  erat,  retinentes  centuriones 
irrisu  et  contumeliis  postremo  verberibus 
insectantur  praedpue  in  Aufidienum  Rufum 
praefectum  castroram»  in  quem  dereptum 
▼ehiculo  sardnis  gravant."  Again  (c.  23), 
**  Tribunos  tamen  ac  praefectum  castroram 
eztrasere;  sardnae  fugientium  direptae." 
*  Deripere*  is  to  pull  down  or  off,  *  diripere  * 
to  pull  in  pieces.  The  MSS.,  which  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  '  diripere  * 
here,  favour  *  deripere '  in  other  places  (see 
Indez). 

23.  Portaaque  non  clausas]  The  same 
image  of  security  appears  in  A.  P.  199: 
"  Et  apertis  otia  portis." 

24.  Marte]  Thrs  belongs  to  *  popuUta.* 
Seo  C.  i.  6.  2,  n. 
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Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior 
Miles  redibit.     Flagitio  additis 
Damnam :  neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 
Nec  vera  virtus  cum  semel  excidit 
Ourat  reponi  deterioribus. 
Si  pugnat  extricata  densis 
Cerva  plagis  erit  ille  fortis 
Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus, 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero 
Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis 

Sensit  iners  timuitque  mortem. 
Hic  unde  vitam  sumeret  inscius 
Pacem  duello  miscuit.     0  pudor ! 
O  magna  Karthago,  probrosis 
Altior  Italiae  ruinis  ! 


25 


30 


35 


40 


26.  Flagitio  odditiM  Damnum :]  Frenke 
BUggests  that  it  may  bave  been  proposed 
to  porchue  the  liberty  of  H^he  priaonen. 
Horace'8  worda  are  '  ye  are  adding  mischief 
to  disgrace;'  and  from  what  follows  it 
would  seem  that  the  miachief  would  ariae 
from  having  among  them  again  those  who 
had  8unk  so  low.  The  words  are  like  those 
of  Euripides  (Rhes.  102), 

altfxpbv  ydp  ij^tv  Kal  vpbc  alaxdvg 
Katdv. 

30.  reponi  deterioribu».']  Thishassome- 
times  been  translated  as  if  Horaoe  meant 
that  true  virtue  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
repUoed  by  false,  or  virtae  of  a  lower  sort. 
I  rather  think  he  means  that  true  virtue, 
when  it  has  onoe  been  losti  does  not  care 
to  be  restored  to  the  degenerate.  So  the 
Scholiasts  understood  it.  "  Ezddit :  sci- 
lioet  animis.  Curat  reponi:  i.  e.  restitui 
ipsis  animis  deterioribus,  i.  e.  minus  bonis 
quam  prius."  (Porph.)  Acron  gives  the 
same  explanation,  and  notices  the  opposite 
statement  of  Virgil  (Aen.  iL  367) : — 

**  Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  in  praecordia 
virtus." 

OreUi  adopts  this  interpretation. 

33.  Qui  perfidit  »e  credidit  hoetibuit"] 
Bentley  oonjectures  '  dedidit '  destroying 
the  foroe  of  the  words  *  he  who  has  trusted 
himself  to  an  enemy  not  to  be  trusted  ;'  as 
C.  iii.  27.  26,— 

"  Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso 
Credidit  tauro  latus/' 


where  the  opposition  is  the  same.  Bentley^s 
usual  method  of  arguing  down  a  reoeived 
reading,  by  dting  passages  from  other  vrriters 
where  his  own  word  occurs,  is  a  mere  waste 
of  labour.  Any  number  of  passages  in 
which  'hostibus  sese  dedere'  may  oocur, 
will  not  prove  against  aU  the  MSS.,  the 
character  of  the  sentenoe  derived  from  the 
epithet  *  perfidis/  and  the  parallel  passage 
I  have  quoted,  that  Horaoe  here  wrote  *  de- 
didit,'  which  signifies  an  unoonditional  sur- 
render  without  reference  to  the  perfidy  or 
good  faith  of  the  enemy.  (See  art.  Dedi- 
tidi,  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.) 

37.  Hic  unde  vitam']  *  He  (i.  e.  the 
coward),  not  considering  to  what  he  ought 
to  owe  his  life  (i.e.  to  his  own  sword, '  una 
salus  victis,'  Aen.  ii.  354),  oonfounds  peaoe 
with  war :'  that  is  to  say,  makes  peaoe  for 
himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  Bentley^s 
mania  for  alteration  leads  him  into  a  very 
great  one  here.  In  a  few  MSS.  he  finds 
the  reading  *  aptius  *  for  *  insdus,'  and  this 
leads  him  to  correct  the  whole  passage  thus, 

" timuitque  mortem 

Hinc,  unde  vitam  sumeret  aptius ; 
Pacem  et  dueUo  miscuit," 

where  the  *  hinc '  and  '  et '  are  his  own  in- 
ventions,  and  the  punctuation  is  also  his  own. 
40.  Altior  Itatiae  ruini*/']  On  v.  62  of 
the  last  ode  was  quoted  from  Ovid  (Fast 
iii.  441)  "Pelion  altior  Ossa,"  *  Peiion 
raised  upon  the  head  of  Ossa.'  So  here  is 
meant  Carthage  raised  above  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  and  looking  down  upon  them. 
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Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos  ut  capitia  minor 
Ab  se  removisse  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  voltum  : 
Donec  labantes  consilio  patres 
Firmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  maerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 
Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet ;   non  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem, 
Quam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 
Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros 
Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 


43 


50 


55 


42.  capittM  mtnor]  It  is  ezplained  in 
the  artide  '  caput '  in  Smith'9  Dict.  Ant., 
that  a  Roman  dtizen  taken  priaoner  by  the 
enemy  lost  his  statns  or  dvil  rights.  liTy 
says  the  Romans  always  wanted  oompaaaion 
for  their  own  soldiers  taken  in  war  (xxii. 
61),  "  praeter  exemplum  dvitatis  minime 
in  captivoa  jam  inde  antiquitns  indnlgentis, 
pecnniae  quoque  summa  homines  movit:" 
i.e.  besides  the  usnal  habit  of  the  dtizens, 
who  from  the  earliest  times  showed  very 
Httle  indulgence  for  priaonera  of  war,  they 
were  deterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
ransom  asked  for  Hannibal'8  prisoners  from 
listening  to  their  envoys.  The  vadllation 
of  the  seoAte  on  that  occasion  resembles 
their  behavionr  as  Horaoe  represents  it  in 
tbe  case  of  Regnlus. 


The  authentidty  of  the  story  of  Regulus, 
as  fiv  as  conoems  hia  interview  with  the 
senate  and  his  retum,  is  not  doubted.  The 
horrors  of  his  death  have  been  questioned, 
and  among  others  by  Niebnhr.  Those  who 
wish  to  reEwl  what  has  been  said  upon  the 
snbject  wiU  be  referred  to  the  authorities 
by  tuming  to  the  artide  Regulus  in  Smith'8 
Dict.  Biog. 

£2.  redHua]  Dillenbr.  ezpUdns  the  plu- 
ral  to  signify  his  frequent  attempts  to  shake 
off  his  friends  and  retura.  It  is  rather 
adopted  to  avoid  the  recurrenoe  of  a  ftnal 
*m.' 

63.  QiMim  tif  ^c.]  Than  if  he  had  been 
settling  a  dispute,  as  patroni  were  wont  to 
do  between  their  clients,  and  was  going  to 
his  country-aeat  at  Venafirum  or  Tarentum* 


CARMEN  VI. 

About  A.u.c.  728. 

As  the  former  odes  are  addressed  more  to  qualities  of  young  men,  this  refers  more 
espedally  to  the  vioes  of  young  women,  and  so  Horaoe  discharges  the  promise  with  which 
this  series  of  odes  begins.  The  state  of  female  morals  at  the  time  Horaoe  wrote  was 
probably  not  so  bad  as  it  became  shortly  afterwards,  though  his  picture  is  dark  enough. 

In  V.  13  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  makes  it  evidcnt  that  this 
ode  was  written  after  that  event.  There  is  no  due  to  the  date  but  this,  and  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  it  was  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  others  of  this  set. 
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AR6UMENT. 

On  yoa  wiU  be  Tiaited  your  fathen'  goilt,  O  Romaiifl,  anlem  ye  flhall  restore  the  worship 
and  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power  of  the  godfl.  Ahready  have  (iiey  afflicted  onr 
land ;  twice  the  Parthian  hath  cheoked  our  arms,  the  barbarian  hath  well  nigh  deatroyed 
U8  in  the  midst  of  onr  strifei  the  age  is  so  full  of  shameless  adnltery  and  lasdvionsnesfl. 
Notfrom  snch  parentfl  were  bom  the  conquerors  of  Pyrrhns»  Antiochus,  and  Hannibal, 
the  manly  offspring  of  floldiera  who  had  handled  the  plough  and  canried  the  faggot. 
So  doth  time  spoU  ail  things.  Our  fathers  were  not  as  their  fathen,  nor  we  as  they ; 
and  our  children  shall  be  worse  than  ourselves. 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Bomane,  donec  templa  refeceris 
Aedesque  labentes  deorum  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulaera  fumo. 
Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris  imperas  :  5 

Hinc  omne  principium,  huc  refer  exitum. 
Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 
Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus  lo 

Nostros  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 

1.  imtnerittut]   I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  coeptaflque  ab  Augusto    dedicavit."    The 

said  to  ezist  in  this  word.    The  ode  is  ad-  temples  he  built  or  oompleted  were  three  in 

dressed,  like  the  others,  '  virginibus  pueris-  numberi  dedicated  to  Liber,  Libera,  and 

que,'  and  they  oould  not  be  said  to  be  re-  Ceres,  to  Flora»and  to  Juno.     SeeCii.  15. 

sponsible  for  the  guilt  of  the  dvil  wars  20.     S.  ii.  2.  104. 

rdelicta)  just  brought  to  a  dose ;  bnt  if  they  2.  jRoman«,]    Horaoe  uses  the  same  form 

railed  to  do  their  duty  in  restoring  the  tem-  again,  "  Hic  niger  est,  huno  tn,  Romane, 

ples,  and  so  repairing  the  consequenoes  of  caveto  **  (S.  i.  4.  85) ;  and  Virgil  likewise, 

the  wars,  they  must  be  preparcd  to  reap  "  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  me- 

the  frnits  of  them  in  the  di^leasure  of  the  mento  "  (Aen.  vi.  862).     Livy  often  ex- 

gods.     Soetonitts,  as  before  mentioned  (C.  presses  himself  so,  as  QuintiKan  observefl 

ii.  15,  Introductaon),  in  his  life  of  Augustus,  (Inst.  viii.  6),  "  Maxime  in  ovando  valebit 

relates  how  he  appUed  himself  to  the  resto-  numerorum  illa  libertas :   nam  et  livius 

ration  of  the  sacred  buildings,  which  Ovid  saepe  sic  didt  *  Romanus  proelio  victor,' 

also  records  (Past.  ii.  59,  sqq.),  and  Virgil  cum  Romanos  vidsse  significat." 


ampUfies  his  piety,  saying  he  erected  300  0.  Prineipium,]     See  note  above  on  C. 

shrines  to  the  gods  after  his  triumph  : —  4.  41.     Orelli  here  quotes  Livy  (45.  39)  : 

"At  Ces»  tripUd  inyectns  Rom.iis  tri.  "  M.joi«.  vestri  omniom  m,ga^  rerum 

^^  .            *^  et  pnnnpia  exorsi  ab  Dis  sunt  et  finem  sta- 

Moenia,  dis  Italis  votnm  immortale  sacra-    ^^^  ^  „ r  i     n ^-^ 

y^  9.  Monaegeg  et  Paeort  mantu]     P^rufl 

AirJZ^.   4-».  ^^^^   4.^4-.».  ^^i-w^   ««-  was  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Arsaces  XIV., 

^rW  "    f^l^i^^T^n^        ^  ^^  appointed  by  hisfatherto  command  the 

urbem.       (Aen.  vin.  714,  sqq.)  army  «Igainst  the  Romans  in  the  place  of 

*  Delubra,'  mere  way-side  shrines,  eadicon-  Surenas,  who  defeated  Crassus  a.u.c.  701, 

taining   an    image   or  an    altar  or  both,  and  whom  Paoorus  put  to  death.  He  was  as- 

must  not  be  confounded    with  *templa.'  sodated  with  the  renegade  Labienus,  and 

Tiberius  foUowcd  up  the  work  that  Augustus  overran  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Mi- 

began  (Tac.  Ann.  u.  49) :  **  lisdem  tempo-  nor,  while  M.  Antonius  was  amusing  himself 

ribufl  deum  aedes  yetustate  aut  igni  abolitas,  with  Cleopatra.    Who  Monaeses  was  is  not 
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Paene  occupatam  seditionibiiB 
Dele^t  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops, 
Hic  classe  formidatus,  ille 
Missilibus  melior  sagittis. 
Fecunda  culpae  secula  nuptiaB 
Primmn  inquinayere  et  genus  etdomos; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit. 
Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  yirgo  et  fingitur  artibos  ; 
Jam  nunc  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui : 


15 


20 


80  oertain.  Tba  prindpftl  penon  of  that 
namo  Tecoided  in  history  was  a  Partbian 
noble  wbo  fled  from  Pbraateato  M.  Antonius, 
andt  tboogb  be  retumed  to  tfae  king,  we  do 
not  bear  tfaat  be  ibngbt  against  tbe  Ro- 
mans.  It  is  tberefore  oonjectured  tbat 
Monaeses  bere  meana  Surenas,  wbicb  is 
not  impossible,  eitber  tbrougb  Horaoe^s  in- 
difference,  or  because  Monaeses  being  a 
Gonunon  Partbian  name  Surenas  may  lutye 
been  so  called,  Surenas  being  a  title,  as 
Zosimus  says.  (Many  MSS.  and  ail  Orel- 
li'8  best  bave  Monaesis.)  Estr^  (p.  269» 
sqq.)  discusses  wbat  be  considers  Ibe  bis- 
toiioal  difficulties  of  the  patsage»  and  con- 
dudes  by  banishing  tbe  stanza  altogetber : 
**  Stropfaia  baec  quae  nimium  diu  interpretes 
deoepit  ezulabit  me  judioe  ez  carmine  Hora* 
tiano."  Peerlkamp  bad  passed  tbe  same 
sentenoe  on  it  bofore.  Horace  plainly  al- 
bides,  perbaps  witbout  strict  aocuracy,  to 
the  defeat,  first  of  Ciassus,  and  then  of 
M.  Antonius,  who  was  twice  defeated,  first 
tbrongb  bis  legate  Deddius  Saxa  in  714  by 
Pacoius,  and  four  years  later  wben  be  com- 
manded  in  person,  at  wbicb  time  bowever 
Paooms  was  dead.  The  Scboliasts  all  say 
the  defeats  alluded  to  were  tbose  of  Crassus 
and  Saza,  wboae  name  appears,  as  we  now 
bave  tbeir  tezt,  under  tbe  disguise  of  De- 
dus  Seztus,  ezo^t  in  Cruquius'  Scboliast, 
wbo  gives  tbe  name  correctly,  all  but  one 
syUable,  Didius  for  Deddius.  '  Non  auspi- 
catof '  is  tbe  usual  way  of  aooounting  for 
defeat,  by  layiog  it  to  tbe  neglect  of  tbe 
auspices.  Bentley,  not  liking  *  nostros  non 
auspicatos  impetus,'  adopts,  from  one  MS. 
of  Prisdan^s,  *  nostris,'  tbe  dative,  but  sug- 
gests  as  a  variety  *  nostrorum.' 

12.  renidet.  ]  Forcellini  ezplains  tbis 
word  by  *  gaudin^,'  *  laetarL'  The  word  is 
not  uncommonly  used  for  smiting,  and  as 
it  seems  to  be  only  anotber  form  of '  niteo,' 


the  Ugbting  up  of  tbe  laoe  tbrougb  plea- 
sure,  is.tbe  oiigin  perbaps  of  tbis  derived 


14.  DacM»  et  Aetkiops,']  Tbese  were 
auzitiaries  in  Antonius'  army  at  Actium, 
Aethiops  standing  for  Egyptian.  Seelntrod. 

20.  /fi  patriam  populumque]  Bentley, 
in  one  of  tbe  longest  of  bis  notes,  proposes 
*inque  patres*  for  <in  patriam.'  But  tbe 
words  as  tbey  stand  are  tbose  of  a  common 
formula. 

21.  Motue  doeeri  gaudet  lomcoel  Tbe 
lonian  was  a  voluptuous  sort  of  daoce  witb 
which  the  Sicilians  in  particuhur  were  fjEuni- 
liar,  using  it  at  the  feetivals  of  Diana.  rb  dk 
'I«rfvtc6v  'Aprffiijc  upxovvTO  £ireXi«!irai 
fAdkurra  (Polluz,  quoted  by  Tumebus 
Adv.  iv.  21).  In  tbe  foUowing  line  the 
MSS.  vary  between  *  fingitur  artibus,'  *  fin- 
gitur  aitubua,'  and  *  frangitur  artubus.'  The 
first  reading  is  (among  otbers  quoted  by 
Lambinus  and  Cruquius  and  Bentley)  tbat 
of  Orem'8  pldest  Beme  and  Ziirich  MSS. 
It  is  that  of  the  Yenelian  copy  of  Landinus 
(1483),  (ezcept  that  *  fingitur '  is  by  a  mis- 
print  *  figitur,')  and  Lambinus,  Bentley,  and 
most  modern  editors  bave  adopted  it.  ' Arti- 
bus'  must  be  a  very  old  reading,  for  Porpby- 
rion,  who  witb  tbe  otber  Scboliasts  preferred 
'  artubus,'  gives  a  note  to  caution  readers 
against  *artibus.'  ''Artubuslegendum;  quia 
non  venit  a  nominativo  artes  sed  artus*" 
Neverthdess  it  bas  been  pointed  out  by 
Lambinus,  tbat  *  fingitnr  artubus'  for  *  fin- 
gitur  artus'  is  a  very  unusual  and  bardiy 
adraissible  oonstmctton.  *  Frangitur  artu- 
bus '  ia  open  to  tbe  same  objection.  Tbe 
true  readittg,  I  believe,  lies  betweon  *  fin- 
gitur  artibus  '  and  *  firangitur  artibus.'  Tbe 
latter  has  no  autbority,  and  I  am  not  there- 
fore  disposed  to  adopt  it  on  my  own ;  but 
tbe  ezpression  is  a  legitunate  one,  and  the 
word  *  finiDgitur '  comes  nearer  to  the  Greek 
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Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros  '  25 

Inter  mariti  yina,  neque  eligit 
Oui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gaudia  luminibus  remotis ; 
Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
Surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  institor  3o 

Seu  navis  Hispanae  magister, 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 
Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 
Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit  35 

Antiochum  Hannibalemque  dirum ; 


of  Aristophaiies  (Thesm.  163)i  which  it  is 
not  improboble  Horace  may  have  had  in 
mind.  Speaking  of  tbe  combination  of  mnsic 
and  poetry,  he  says  of  the  great  lyric  poets 
that  they  Ifurpo^Spovv  rt  Kai  ^tikkCtvr 
'Iftii^iKwc. — The  fonction  of  teaching  to 
dance  was  performed  by  sUyes,  Pantomimi, 
whom  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  351)  calk  "  artifices 
lateris,  acenae  spectacnU/*  and  Seneca 
"mandpia  pantomimomm  *'  (Ep.  47).  Ti- 
beriuB  passed  a  decree  that  they  should 
never  appear  in  public  ezcept  on  the  stage 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  77)»  which  exphuns  Ovid'8 
ezpression. 

23.  Jam  nune]     The  meaning  of  'jam 
nunc '  is  suflSdently  marked  in  A.  P.  43 : 

**  Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  Yenus,  aut  ego 

faUor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia 

did." 
*  Nunc '  is  *  now,*  and  *  jam '  gives  intensive 
force  to  '  nunc'  '  Jam  jamque  '  expresses 
'  what  is  ezpected  every  moment '  (Key, 
L.  G.  1460,  e.),  bat  has  not  happened  yet. 
The  oommentators  miz  up  '  jam  nunc '  and 
'jam  jam,'  as  if  they  were  synonymous. 
So  Orelli,  on  C.  ii.  1.  17f  explains  <jam 
nunc  minad,'  5cc.,  thus  '^fingit  se  jamjam 
vel  ante  lectam  Asinii  curam  in  medias  res 
abreptum  esse."  Horace  sajrs  directly  a 
girl  has  grown  up  she  is  trained  by  hsd- 
vious  teaching  and  tums  her  thougbts  to 
unchaste  pleasures.  The  ezpression  *  de  te- 
nero  ungui'  is  taken  from  the  Greek  i^ 
dvaXSiv  ovvxiitv,  which  signifies  '  from  ten- 
der  years,'  when  the  nails  are  delicate,  and 
such  is  the  meaning  here ;  but  it  does  not 
oontradict  *  matura '  as  some  suppose  :  the 
ezpression  will  apply  to  a  girl  in  tbe  earliest 
stage  of  womanhood.  I  do  not  follow  Orel- 
li's  punctuation.  Cioero,  in  his  sixth  letter 
to  Lentttlus,  says,  "  praesta  te  eum  qui  mihi 


a  teneris  ut  Graed  dicunt  unguiculis  es  cog- 
nitus."  The  Grreeks  appear  firom  Cioero's 
statement  to  have  used  the  phrase  prover- 
bially,  but  it  is  only  found  in  an  Epigram  of 
Automedon  in  the  Anthology  (Br.  ii.  207)» 
in  which  the  writer  probably  hisd  regard  to 
Horace's  ode,  as  Mitsch.  observes  : 

ri^v  &vh  riiQ  'Atritig  dpxflvrpUa,  r^v  kokO' 

rkxvoiQ 

9xhiia<nv  a  dirakuv  Kivvfiivfiv  6vvxwv, 

aiviut  oiix  ort  iravra  vaOaiviratf  oh^  ori 

PdXXu 

rA^  dva\&c  diraXiSt  v8t  Kal  u>St  x^P^C* 

26.  Inter — mna,]  Thesameformoccurs 
in  Epp.  i.  7.  28 ;  '  ad  vina '  in  C.  iv.  6.  31. 

27.  impermiMa']  This  word  oocurs  no 
where  else.  *  Intermissa '  and  *  improvisa' 
have  thus  got  into  some  MSS.  in  place  of 
the  true  r^uling.  '  Inconcessus '  is  used 
by  Virgil  and  Ovid,  and  Horaoe  uses  *  inter- 
dicta.'  Orelli  contradicts  himself.  He  here 
treats  'impermissa'  as  <  interpolatio :'  but 
in  his  y.  L.,  on  iv.  7*  10,  where  *  imperi- 
tura'  has  got  into  one  of  his  MSS.  for 
'interitura,'  he  says  this  makes  it  very 
doubtfiil  which  is  the  tme  reading  here, 
'  impermissa '  or  '  intermissa.' 

29.  Sed  juna  eoram]  The  connivanoe 
of  the  husband  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
wife  is  touched  by  Jovenal  in  his  first 
Satire  (66,  sqq.).  Metals  appear  to  have 
been  the  chief  artides  importod  firom  Spatn, 
with  red  lead  and  those  stones  which  were 
polished  into  mirrors,  whatever  stones  thoae 
may  have  been.     See  Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  3. 

32.  Dedecorum]  Bentley's  interpretation 
of  this  as  '  res  pro  persona '  is  hardly  worth 
notidng  (see  his  note  on  i.  37.  9,  sub  fin.). 
Forcellini  gives  no  other  instanoe  of  '  pre- 
tiosus '  in  an  active  sense,  '  one  who  gives  a 
large  price.'  Ulpian's  definition  of '  magis- 
ter '  is  this  :   "  Magistrum  navis  acdpere 
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Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas  et  severae 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 
Portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 

Tempus  agens  abeunte  curru. 
Damnosa  quid  non  inuninuit  dies ! 
Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  yitiosiorem. 


40 


45 


debemns  cni  totiiu  lumB  cora  mandata  ert  *' 
(Dig.  14. 1.  1.  §  1).  '  Institor'  was  a  shop- 
man  '*  qui  tabemae  looove  ad  emendum  Ten» 
dendumve  praeponitur ;  quioue  sine  loco  ad 
eondem  actum  praeponitur  '^  (Dig.  14.  3. 
18).  The  latter  therefore  waa  only  an  agent, 
and  was  usuaUy  a  slave.  The  '  magister ' 
mightbea  degree  higher,  buthe  was  usually 
a  penon  who  received  wages,  though  the 
'  magister '  might  also  be  owner ;  or  the 
owner  might  allow  him  part  of  the  tonnage 
to  trade  on  his  own  account,  as  is  common 
nowy  and  he  might  be  rich,  which  the 
'  institor '  could  not,  ezcept  by  robbing  his 
employer.  There  seems  to  be  opposition 
between  *  institor '  and  '  magister/  and  the 
indisGriminate  prostitntion  of  these  women 
to  any  ooarse  fellow,  for  low  wages  or  high, 
seems  to  be  intended.  The  *  magister'  of  a 
Spanish  tnding-vessel,  even  if  he  were  rich, 


must  have  been  generally  a  low  sort  of  per- 
son. 

34.  I^feeH  aequor']  See  C.  ii.  12.  3,  n. ; 
and  on  *  dirum/  which  Bentley  admits  here, 
see  the  verse  before  that.  *  Ceddit  *  is  used 
with  some  latitude. 

41.  «o/  ubi"]  There  are  not  many  poets 
who  oouid  inddentally  have  ezpressed  in  so 
few  words,  and  so  graphicaUy,  the  hour  of 
eveningy  for  I  am  inclined  to  understand 
that  time  to  be  meant,  and  not  noon  as 
some  suppose.     Comp.  Epp.  i.  16.  7 : 

"  Laevum  deoedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet.'' 

and  Yirg.  (£c  u.  67) : 

"  £t  sol  crescentes  deoedens  dupUcat  um* 

bras.*' 
The  last  stanza  is  a  very  solemn  and  oom- 
prehensive  condusion  to  these  siz  stirring 
and  instructive  odes. 


CARMEN   VII. 


The  idea  of  this  graoeful  ode  is  that  of  a  young  girl  lamenting  the  absence  of  her  lover, 
who  is  gone  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  £uzine.  The  names,  as  usual  in  these  oomposi- 
tions,  are  foreign.  Gyges  is  Lydian.  The  time  is  winter.  The  lover  is  supposed  to  be 
on  his  voyage  home  and  detained  on  the  coast  of  £piruS|  whither  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  southerly  winds  which  prevaUed  at  that  season.  He  is  waiting  for  the  spring  to  retnm 
home.  There  is  great  simpUdty  and  beauty  in  this  ode.  OreUi  reckons  it  among  Horaoe'8 
best.    Whether  it  ia  oiiginal  or  a  firee  copy  from  the  Greek  we  cannot  determine. 

M 
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ARGUMENT. 

Weep  not,  Asterie ;  Gjges  ia  faithfiil  and  wiU  retnm  with  the  spring  a  rich  man.  He 
has  been  driven  to  Oricum  and  is  weeping  with  impatience  for  thee.  Chloe  his 
hostesa  is  trying  to  seduoe  him,  and  frightens  him  with  atoriea  of  rejected  women'a 
revenge.  But  he  is  deaf  to  her  seductions.  fieware  in  thy  tam  of  Enipeua  thj 
gallant  neighbour.    Shut  thj  doors  and  Hsten  not  to  hia  aongs. 

QuiD  fles,  Asterie,  quem  tibi  candidi 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii 
Thyna  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide, 
Gygen !  Ille  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum  5 

Post  insana  Caprae  sidera  frigidas 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit. 
Atqui  sollicitae  nuntius  hospitae, 
Suspirare  Chloen  et  miseram  tuis  lo 

Dicens  ignibua  uri, 

Tentat  mille  vafer  modis. 
Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsis  impulerit  criminibus  nimis 

Casto  Bellerophonti  15 

Maturare  necem,  refert. 

2.  Fawmii  ]     See  C.  i.  4.  1 .     Favonius,  5.  Oricum]    This  was  a  town  in  Epims, 

according  to  Pliny  (ii.  47)»  blew  *  ab  oocasu  sitoated  at  the  top  of  the  bay  formed  l^  the 

aeqainoctiali/  that  is,  due  west.    It  would  Acroceraunian  promontory.    See  Aen.  z. 

therefore  be  a  favoorable  wind  for  a  vessel  136 :  '  Orida  terebintho.'    The  oonstella^ 

ooming  down  the  Adriatic,  and  not  very  tion  of  the  great  Amalthea  rises  at  the  be- 

unfavourable  for  sailing  up  the  west  coast  ginning  of  October. 

of  Italy.     It  would  be  in  her  teeth  as  she  13.  mulier  perfida]     Antea  or  Stheno- 

tried  to  make  the  straits  of  Messina.     But  baea.   Smith's  Dict  wiU  give  all  particulars 

Horace's  winds  are  not  more  studied  than  of  the  stories  of  Proetus  and  Peleus  here 

his  places  and  persons.  The  lover  is  waiting  referred  to.    Some  writers  make  Astydamia, 

till  the  weather  changes  and  the  winds  are  others  Hippolyte,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  who, 

mild  and  favourable,  and  that  is  all  Horaoe  out  of  revenge  for  his  rejection  of  her,  in- 

means.    The  Favonii  are  called  '  candidi  *  duced  her  husband  to  expose  Peleus  to  de- 

as  Notus  and  lapyx  are  each  called  '  albus'  struction.    Joseph's  virtae  has  its  parallels 

(C.  i.  7*  iO  »  iii*  27.  19).  in  Gredan  fable.    Juvenal  refers  to  them, 

4.  fdei]     Acoording  to  Aulas   Gellius,  and  adds, 

who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  subject  <i Mulier  saevissima  tunc  est 

(ix.  14),  the  older  forms  of  genitives  of  this  q^  stimulos  odio  pudor  admovet.'' 


on  were  four,  *  es,'  *  ei,*  *  i,'  and  'e.'  (S.  x.  328.) 

Most  of  Ae  MSS.  have  *  fidd/  one  of  Bent-  ^  ,  ^^ ,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  C.  iii.  4. 71. 

YM5*'    *  ^^ui^^^^'  T^'^i  '*  «*"^7?y  '  Ignibus '  is  used  as  Ovid  uses  it  (Am.  iii. 

adopted  now.    "  Munera  bietitiunque  dn "  j,  «g^  „  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^ ^^  .,   ^^ 

is  Heyne's  reading  of  Aen.  1.  «36.  _  But  m  ^^  inderstand  C.  i.  27.  16. 


n  "*™  o^^   i    Ta'   t  7^\u  •  «»y  understand  C.  i.  27.  16, 

Georg.  I.  208  he  reads  <  die '  for  the  gem-  tt-Kr  u         j.     j    -x 

tive.     See  Heyne's  and  Wagner's  obsfrva-  "  ^  tIH^!!^  "^ 

tions  on  those  passages.  Thynus  and  Bithy-  "^' 


Ignibus," 


nus  are  used  indiscriniinately  by  Horaoe.        in  the  same  way,  t.  e.  the  flame  put  for  tiie 
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Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  dmn  fugit  abstinens  ; 
Et  peecare  docentes 

Fallax  historias  movet.  20 

Frustra :  nam  seopulis  surdior  Icari 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer.     At  tibi 
Ne  yicinus  Enipeus 

Plus  justo  placeat  cave ; 
Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens  25 

Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nec  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo, 
Prima  nocte  domum  claude  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibiae,  30 

Et  te  saepe  vocanti 
Duram  difficilis  mane. 


penon  who  canflefl  it    *  ImpeUo  *  is  UBsd 
with  the  infinitiTe  mood  by  Tadtus  (Ann. 
ziii.  54 ;  ziy.  60).    The  oommon  oonstruc- 
tion  iB  with  <  ut/  as  (Epp.  ii.  2.  61) — 
" impulit  «idax 

Ut  Tersus  &cerem.'' 

20.  Fallaxhutoriasmovet.']  MostMSS. 
have  'monet.'  Forcellini  takes  no  notice 
of  this  use  of  *  movere/  and  in  this  plaoe 
he  leads  'monet'  *Mentionem  moyere' 
occurs  in  Livy ;  '  cantus  moYere  *  in  Yirgil ; 
*  carmen  movere '  in  Ovid.  *  Historias 
movere'  is  therefore  a  legitimate  expres- 
sion,  and  more  fordble  than  *  monere.'  In 
Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  051)  the  oommon  reading 
18  "Chdd  juvat  ambages  praeceptaque  parva 
movere?"  where  Burmann  has  adopted 
*movere/  after  the  editio  princeps,  the 
Aldine,  and  nine  MSS.,  observing  that  the 
words  are  often  confosed.  *Monet'  and 
<  mouet'  are  easily  confounded.  Bentley 
proposes  *  pellaz '  for '  fidlaz '  without  autho- 
rity.  The  word  occurs  only  once,  *  pellads 
Ulizei'  (Aen.  ii.  90),  where  many  MSS. 
have  *failacis.'  The  reading  'pellacia/ 
quoted  by  Bentley  from  Georg.  iv.  443,  is 
satisfactorily  shown  by  Wagner  to  be  wrong. 
The  word  is  admitted  into  the  tezt  of  Lu- 
cretius  (v.  1002)  by  Lachmann  and  other 
editors: — 

'^Nec  poterat  quemquam  pladdi  pellada 
ponti 


Subdola  pellioere  in  frtudem  ridentibus 
undis." 

But,  if  that  reading  be  oorrect,  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  irregularly  ooined  from 

*  peliido  *  for  the  occadon.  It  therefore 
has  the  sense  of  attraction,  which  in  the 
above  passage  of  Yirgil  has  no  plaoe.  The 
proper  form  of  the  adjective  from  '  pelli* 
oere'  is  'peUez/  the  crude  form  being 
<  peUic.'.  It  is  doubtfnl  whether  '  pellada ' 
aay  more  than  '  pellaz'  is  a  word  belonging 
properly  to  the  Latin  language. 

21.  Fnutra:'\  A  oomplete  and  very 
comprehensive  sentence.  It  occurs  below 
(C.  13.  6).  Some  persona  join  the  word  on 
with  the  last  line,  which  weakens  its  foroe. 

25.  Jlectere  equutn]     This  was  to  whed 
the  horse  round  in  a  smaU  drde : 
**  Sive  ferods  equi  hictantia  colla  recurvas 
Eziguo  flezos  miror  in  orbe  pedes/' 

says  Phaedra  to  Hippolytus  (Heroid.  iv.  70» 
sq.).  Tadtus  (Grenn.  vi.)  says  the  German 
horses  were  not  taught  like  the  Roman 

*  variare  gyros.' 

28.  denataf]  This  word  is  used  no 
where  else.  Compare  C.  i.  8.  3,  sqq. ;  iii. 
12.7. 

29.  neque  in  vt«]  This  use  of  *  neque ' 
for  *  neve/  in  connezion  with  the  impera^ 
tive  mood,  is  not  usually  noticed  in  the 
grammars.    It  is  oonfineatoHfae  poets. 
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CARMEN   VIII. 

A.u.c.  729  (?) 

This  ode  was  oomposed  on  the  anniycnary  of  Horaoe'8  aoddent  with  tlie  tree  (C.  ii. 
13),  and  ia  nippoaed  by  Franke  (p.  158,  sqq.)  to  have  been  written  a.u.c.  729.  His 
argvment  is  verj  long,  and  resta  chiefly  on  the  aUnaions  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  stansas. 
The  Parthians  were  invaded  that  year  by  a  Scytbtan  army  to  restore  Fhraates  (C.  L  26, 
Introdaction).  In  that  year  Angnstns  bronght  to  an  end  his  expedition  against  the 
Cantabri  (C.  4,  Introdnction),  and  dnring  his  absenoe  he  assnmes  that  Maeoenas  was 
govemor  of  the  city,  as  he  had  been  on  former  oocasions  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11).  He  plaoes 
in  that  year  the  expedition  of  Lentulus  against  the  tribes  of  the  Dannbe  (C.  iL  9.  23), 
here  represented  by  the  Dadan  king  Cotison.  The  only  aathority  on  that  snbject  is 
Flonis  (iv.  12),  who  does  not  give  any  doe  to  the  date.  The  whole  argnment  appears  to 
be  fall  of  donbt.  Lentolus'  was  not  the  only  ezpedition  against  the  noitfaem  tribes.  No 
mention  is  any  where  made  of  Maeoenas  being  employed  as  here  snpposed  on  the  oocasion 
in  qnestion,  nor  does  Horaoe  say  he  was  or  even  imply  it :  v.  17,  "  Hitte  ctviles  snper 
nrbe  curas,''  might  have  been  written  to  any  public  or  thoughtful  man  in  Rome  on  such 
an  oocasion.  The  quanek  of  the  Parthians  and  the  subjedion  of  the  Cantabri  are  the  two 
points  that  have  most  weight,  and  firom  those  I  should  be  indined  to  adopt  Franke'a  date 
(rather  than  others  that  have  been  proposed),  which  fixes  thoae  of  ii.  13 ;  ii.  ]7f  snd  fur- 
nishes  an  approximation  to  that  of  i.  20,  as  the  introductions  to  those  odes  will  show. 

ARGUMBNT. 
Wonderest  thou,  leamed  iriend,  what  this  sacrifioe  means  on  the  Kalends  of  March,  and  I 
a  bachek>r  ?  On  this  day  I  was  delivered  from  death,  and  it  shall  be  a  holiday.  Come, 
Maecfinas,  a  hundred  cups  of  my  oldest  wine  to  the  health  of  thy  fiiend.  Away  with 
anxiety.  The  Dadan  has  fallen,  the  Mede  is  divided  against  himself,  the  Cantabrian 
is  in  chains  and  the  Scythian  bas  unstmng  his  bow.  Be  here  the  private  gentleman ; 
never  mind  the  people ;  enjoy  thyself  and  unbend. 

Martiis  caelebs  qaid  agam  Kalendis, 
Quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  thuris 
Plena  miraris,  positusque  earbo  in 

Gaespite  vivo, 
Doete  sermones  utriusque  linguae  l  5 

Voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprum  prope  (uneratus 

Arboris  ictu. 

1 .  MartiU  eaelebt']    The  Matronalia  or  **  Sds  oerte,  pnto,  vestra  jam  venire 

feast  of  married  persons  in  honour  of  Juno  Satumalia  Martias  Kalendas. 

Ludna,  when  husbands  made  presents  to  Tunc  reddam  tibi,  Galla,  quod  dedisti." 

their  wives,  and  offered  prayers  for  the  con-  4.  Caetpite  ww,]     C.  i.  19.  13. 

tinuance  of  happiness  in  their  married  life,  6.  Docte  eermones  utriusque  linguaeT'] 

wascelebratedanthelstofMarch.  SeeOvid,  Cicero  writes  his  treatise  de  Offidis  for 

Fast.  iii.  229,  sqq.    Hence  Juvenal  (ix.  63)  :  the  benefit  of  his  son  Marcus,  "  ut  par  sit 

**  Munera  foemineis  tractas  secreta  Kalen-  in  utriusque  orationis  &cultate,"  by  wbich 

dis,''  t.  e,  tbe  Kalends  of  March.     See  also  he  means  not  only  the  Greek  and  Latin 

Martial'8  epigram  tb  Galla  (v.  84)  :—  languages,  but  the  knowledge  of  things  as 
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Hic  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 
Gorticem  adstrictum  pice  dimovebit 
Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 
Consule  Tullo. 


10 


▼iewed  throngh  both  a  Greek  and  Roman 
mediam.  Martial,  commending  his  friend 
Maevios,  whose  only  fitnlt  was  heing  a  poet 
(a  Tery  great  one  he  admits),  compliments 
him,  as 

*(  Jucondus,  probos,  innooenSi  amicus, 
LingQa  doctns  utnique."  (x.  76.) 

The  words  therefore  ezpress  a  man  weli 
read  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Such  an  one»  say  the  commentators,  wonld 
be  more  likely  than  another  to  notioe  the 
seeming  anomaly  of  Horace,  the  bachelor, 
engaged  in  religious  exerdses  on  the  day  of 
the  Matronalia.  Elsewhere  he  addresses  his 
pabron  as  *  Maecenas  docte  *  (Epp.  i.  19. 1). 

Bentley  finding  *  sermonis '  in  most  of 
the  MSS.  and  the  old  editions,  and  in 
Acron's  commentary,  and  objecting  to  the 
two  genitiyes  'sermoms'  and  *linguae/ 
proposes  to  read  *  Cilni '  for  the  latter  word. 
But  *  sermonis '  may  be  supposed  to  stand 
for  the  accusative,  as  '  is '  often  does. 
Bentley  thinks  the  person  addressed  ought 
to  be  named  befbre  the  thirteenth  verse ; 
therefore  he  prefers,  though  he  does  not 
adopt)  *Cilni.'  He  has  met  with  no  fol- 
lowers  in  that  suggestion,  as  £u>  as  I  know. 

7.  lAbero  caprumpropejunerattu']  This 
last  word  is  not  fbund  in  any  other  writer 
earlier  than  Pliny.  He  and  others  after 
him  use  *funero'  for  *to  bury.'  Horace 
here  attributes  to  liber  the  ddiveranoe  he 
had  before  attributed  to  Mercury,  Faunus, 
and  the  Muses  sucoessively  (see  C.  ii.  17* 
28,  n.). 

10.  dimotfebiQ  See  C.  i.  1.  13,  n.  The 
majority  of  the  MSS.  here  are  in  fayour  of 
'  di '  as  it  happens.  If  it  had  been  other- 
wise,  it  would  haye  made  no  difference,  for 
the  MSS.,  as  before  obsenred,  are  unsafe 
guides  in  respect  to  these  compounds. 
*  Dimovebit '  is,  I  thmk,  undoubtedly  right. 

11,  AmpAorae/umum]  The  '  amphorae ' 
were  kept  in  the  apotheca  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  to  which  the  smoke  from 
the  bath  had  access,  as  this  was  thought 
to  hasten  tbe  ripening  of  the  wine  and  to 
improve  its  flavour,  just  as  Madeira  wine  is 
improved  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  tempe- 
rature.  The  amphora  being  Uned  with  pitch 
or  plaster,  the  smoke  oould  not  penetrate 
so  as  to  tffect  the  flavour  of  the  wine  by 
maldng  it  smoky.    Horace  does  not  mean 


that ;  and,  though  Tibullus  speaks  of  smoky 
Falemian  (ii.  1.  27)»  he  only  means  the 
amphora : — 

"  Nunc  mihi  fiimosos  veteris  proferte  Faler- 
nos 

Consulis<  et  Chio  vincula  solve  cado." 
Ovid  applies  it  to  the  amphora  (Fast.  ▼. 
617):- 

**  Quaeque  puer  quondam  primis  diffuderat 
annis 

Prodit  fiunoso  oondita  vina  cado." 

But,  if  the  amphora  was  badly  corked  or 
lined,  the  smoke  would  penetrate  and  spoil 
the  wine :  whenoe  Martial  abuses  the  fuma- 
ria  of  MarseiUes,  and  of  Munna,  a  wine-mer- 
chant  there,  in  particnlar  (z.  36)  : — 
"  Improba  MassiUae  quicquid  fumaria  oo- 
gunt, 
Accipit  aetatem  quisquis  ab  igne  cadus, 
A  te,   Munna,  venit:  miseris  tu  mittis 
amids 
Per  freta,  per  longas  tozica  saeva  vias  s 
Nec  fadli  pretio,  sed  quo  contenta  Falemi 

Testa  sit  aut  cellis  Setia  cara  suis. 
Non  venias  quare  tam    longo  tempore 
Romam 
Haec,  puto,  causa  tibi  est,  ne  tna  vina 
bibas." 
Columella  (R.  R.  i.  6)  says,  "  Apothecae 
recte  superponentur  his  lods  unde  plerum- 
que  fumus  (balnearum)  ezoritur,  quoniam 
vina  celerius  veterascunt  quae  fumi  quodam 
tenore  praecocem  maturitatem  trahant." 

12.  Conwle  Tullo.]  L.VolcatiusTuUus 
was  oonsul  a.u.c.  688,  the  year  before 
Horace  was  bom.  This  wine  therefore  had 
probably  been  in  the  '  amphora '  upwards  of 
forty  years.  Snlla  onoe  treated  the  Romans 
with  some  wine  upwards  of  forty  years  old 
(Plut.  SuU.  c.  35),  and  this  is  not  an  eztreme 
age  for  some  modern  wines.  There  is  an 
amphora  in  the  British  Museum  with  the 
foUowing  inscription : — 

L.   CASSIO 
C.   MARIO 

cos. 
It  had  therefore  been  fiUed  during  the 
Jugurthine  War,  in  the  year  a.u.c.  747f 
when  L.  Cassius  Longinus  and  C.  Marius 
Nepos  were  consuls.  This  amphora  was 
found  on  the  site  of  tbe  andent  Leptis  in 
Afnca.  Juvenal  (S.  v.  34)  speaks  of  wine 
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Sume,  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum  et  vigiles  lucemas 
Perfer  in  lucem ;  procul  onmis  esto 

Clamor  et  ira. 
Mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curas  : 
Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen, 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 

Dissidet  armis, 
Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae 
Cantaber  sera  domitus  catena  ; 
Jam  Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 

Cedere  campis. 


15 


20 


*< cujiu  patriam  titulumqtie  senectus 

Delevit  multa  Teteris  fiiligine  teetae." 

13.  amiei  8otpiti$]  'fhis  ie  a  Qreek 
constructioD,  which  oocnn  again  in  C.  iii. 
19.  9,  10.    See  Theoc  ziv.  18: 

iSo^  ivtxii<TBai  aKparov 

(irivog  fjOtX'  tKavroQ'  idn  fiovov  &tivoc 

Horace's  request  may  amount  to  this,  *  pray 
that  my  life  may  be  prolonged  a  hundred 
years ;'  aocording  to  that  of  Ovid  (Fast.  iii. 
531,  sqq.):— 

**  Sole  tamen  rinoqne  calent,  annosque  pre- 
cantur 
Qnot  snmnnt  cyathos,  ad  numerumque 
bibunt. 
Inyenies  illic  qui  Nestoris  ebibat  annos, 
Qnae  sit  per  calices  facta  Sibylla  suos." 

14.  vigilea  lueemat  Petfer]  The  pre- 
ponderance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of 
'  perfer.'  Orelli's  Zurich  and  some  other 
MSS.  have  *  profer.'  Forcellini,  who  gives 
no  Bignification  of  *  perfero '  that  wonld  suit 
this  passage,  quotes  from  Cicero  (de  Fin. 
iii.  22.  7^)»  "  beatam  vitam  usque  ad  illum 
a  Cyro  exstructum  rogum  protulisset,'' 
which  is  predsely  the  same ;  but  Orelli  says 
'  pertulisset '  is  the  proper  reading,  and  so 
Emesti  has  it,  but  says  the  other  would  do. 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  upon 
its  merits,  and  the  MSS.  are  not  safe  guidea 
in  such  a  matter.  The  abbreviafcions  for 
'per'  and  'pro'  are  nearly  the  same,  as  ob- 
served  by  Mr.  Long  on  Cic.  Divin.  in  Q. 
Caedl.  c.  12.  The  objection  taken  to  *  pro- 
fer '  is  that  *  in  luoem  proferre '  means  '  to 
bring  to  light.'  But  in  this  place  there 
oould  be  no  confusion.  In  C.  iii.  21.  23  we 
have  **  vivaeque  producent  lucemae,"  where 
*  vivae '  coiresponda  to  *  vigilea '  here.  Virgil 


naea  'ferre'  vncompounded  in  Aen.  ix. 
338 :  '*  Aequaaaet  nocti  ludum  tn  luoemqae 
tuliaset." 

17'  I^tte  ct9t7ef]  See  Introduction  le- 
apecting  the  historical  alloaiona  in  this  and 
the  nezt  atan^a. 

19.  tibt]  This  word  ia  so  plaoed  that  it 
may  depend  on  'infeatus,'  Mactuosia,'  or 
'  disaidet.'  I  prefer  the  first.  Bentley  with 
little  authority  makea  theae  adjectivea 
change  caaea. 

22.  catena ;]  See  above  (C.  ii.  13. 18,  n.). 

23.  Scythae]  Franke  supposes  these  to 
be  the  Scythiana  who  had  helped  Phraatea. 
OreUi  and  DiUenbr.  imaginethem  to  be  the 
Geloni  and  other  trana-Danubian  tribea.  I 
believe  Horaoe  meant  no  more  than  gene- 
rally  to  aay  that  the  enemiea  of  Rome  were 
no  longer  disturbing  her. 

26.  Piorce  privatus]  Thia  I  take  to  mean 
no  more  than  I  haye  ezprosaed  in  the  Argn- 
ment,  not "  cum  ais  privatna,"  aa  Orelli  aaya, 
referring  to  Maecenas'  refixsal  to  aooept  ae- 
natorial  rank  (C.  i.  20.  6,  n.).  Bentley 
opposes  'privatus'  to  *populus,'  and  ex- 
plains  '  aince  you  have  no  canae  to  be 
anxious  about  public  affairs  do  not  be  too 
anzious  about  your  own,'  and  thia  may  be 
the  meaning.  I  am  not  oeiiain  of  my  own  in- 
terpretation,bttt  I  feel  anre  OreUi'aia  wrong. 
In  the  next  verse  there  ia  a  oonteat  in  the 
editions  and  MSS.  between  'cape'  and 
'  rape.'  Bentley  defends  the  former  because 
it  is  not  usual  to  snatch  a  gift,  but  only  to 
take  it  quietly.  His  arguments  wiU  not  often 
bear  being  translated  into  English.  Orelli'a 
MSS.  all  have  'cape:'  but  they  atrangely 
omit  the  oonjunction  at  theend  of  the  verae, 
transferring  it  to  the  preceding  line,  where 
it  is  not  wanted ;  bnt  there  it  appears  in  all 
the  MSS.  ezcept  one  of  Bentley'8,  aad  all 
the  editions  till  Lambinus'  seoond  edition. 
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Neglegens  ne  qua  populus  laboret  25 

Paree  priTatus  nimium  cavere : 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae  et 
Linque  severa. 


CARMEN   IX. 

This  ifl  ao  elegant  trifle  (**  an  inoompanble  dialogue,"  Buttmann  oalls  it),  showing  the 
prooeas  of  reoondUation  between  two  lovera,  in  which  the  deflire  for  peaoe  appears  in  the 
midst  of  pretended  indifferenoe,  and  mntoal  jealonsy  is  made  the  means  of  re-union.  The 
Bnbject  oonld  bardly  have  been  more  delioately  handled.  WheUier  the  treatment  of  it  ia 
original  or  not,  it  is  impofleible  to  aay.  It  is  jnst  Budi  a  lubject  as  one  might  ezpeot  to 
find  among  the  erotic  poetrj  of  the  Greeks.  One  of  Bnttmann'8  remarks  with  referenoe 
to  this  ode  is  well  worth  quoting.  "  The  andents  had  tbe  skill  to  oonstmct  sudi  poemBi 
BO  that  each  Bpeech  tellB  ub  by  whom  it  ia  spoken ;  but  we  let  the  editorB  treat  ub  all  our 
lireB  aa  BchoolboyB,  and  interline  Buch  diak)gue8  after  the  faahion  of  our  playa  with  the 
names.  To  their  Bednlity  we  are  indebted  for  the  altemation  of  the  lyrical  name  Lydia 
with  the  name  HoratiuB  in  this-ezquiBite  work  of  art ;  and  yet,  OYen  in  an  English  poem, 
we  should  be  offended  at  seeing  CoUins  by  the  side  of  Pbyllifl."  Such  offenoe  the  offi- 
dousneBB  of  editors  hsB  already  obtruded  upon  the  readers  of  that  poet ;  and  the  practioe, 
wfaidi  juflUy  offends  the  good  taste  of  this  disoeming  soholar,  had  probably  its  origin 
among  Horaoe'8  very  earliest  transcribers.  The  objection  to  the  practioe  is,  that,  like 
other  unanthorized  interpretationfl,  it  takefl  away  from  the  artistic  character  of  Horaoe'8 
poems,  and  snbfltitutes  for  it  a  suppoBititioufl  reality  at  varianoe  with  the  passionleBS  tone 
of  the  works.  As  works  of  skiU  tbey  are  very  degant :  as  works  of  feding  they  mnst 
always  rank  low. 


ARGUMENT. 

WUle  tfaou  didst  love  me  better  than  all  the  worid,  no  prinoe  was  happy  as  I. 

Wfaile  Lydia  was  dearest  to  thee  of  women,  the  name  of  Ilia  was  not  s6  noble  as  mine. 

Chloe  the  sweet  singer  is  my  queen :  for  her  I  would  gladly  die. 

CalaiB  loves  me  and  I  love  faim  :  for  faim  I  would  gladly  die. 

Wfaat  if  tlie  old  love  were  to  unite  us  again,  if  Chloe  were  cast  off  and  tumed  firom  my 

door,  and  I  opened  it  to  Lydia  again  ? 
Thougfa  Calaifl  is  faandsome,  and  tfaou  art  fiokle  and  pasdonate  as  tfae  stormy  sea,  I  would 

live  and  die  witfa  thee. 

DoNEC  gratus  eram  tibi 

Nec  quisquam  potior  brachia  candidae 
Cervici  juvenis  dabat, 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 
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Donec  non  alia  magis  3 

Arsisti  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen, 
Multi  Lydia  nominis 

Bomana  vigui  clarior  Ilia. 
Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit 

Dulces  docta  modos  et  citharae  sciens,        lo 
Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori 

Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 
Me  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  CalaJia  filius  Omyti, 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 
Quid  si  prisca  redit  Venus 

Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo, 
Si  flava  excutitur  Chloe 

Rejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  ?  20 

Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

Ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice  et  improbo 
Iracundior  Hadria, 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 

5.  aHa]  Some  MSS.  have  'aliam/  which  Ornithi,  which  could  only  be  derived  from 

Bendey  adopts,  thinking  it  more  likely  the  opviOoc.  of  which  the  penult  is  long.     Both 

copyistB  would  have  omitted  the  '  m '  in  con-  seem  to  have  got  into  the  Scholiasts'  text 

sequence  of  the  same  letter  ooming  imme-  only   through   the   error   of   transcribers. 

diately  afterwards,  than  that  they  should  '*  Cressay  Thrada,"  is  Acron^s  note  in  As- 

have  inserted  it.     Orelli  thinks  just  the  re-  censius'  tezt.                                     ' 

verse.     Either  construction  is  correct  (see  17-  prisca]     Forcellini  gives  other  in- 

C.  ii.  4.  7f  n.).     On  "  multi  nominis/'  see  stances  of  this  use  of '  priscus/  where  *  pris- 

C.  i.  36.  13.  tinus'  ismore  usual.   *  Deductos/  the  read- 

12.  Si  parceni  animae]     Cic.  ad  Fam.  ing  of  the  oldest  Beme  and  one  Leipzig 

(xiv.   14):  "Vos  meae  carissimae  animae  MS.  quoted  by  Jani,  oould  only  be  taken 

quam  saepissime  ad  me  scribite.''     Since  with  'jugo/  and  signify  'withdrawn  firom 

<  metuam'  here  and  <  patiar'  below  (v.  15)  the  yoke/  which  might  be  admitted  by  a 

are  the  present  subjunctive,  *  parcent,'  fol-  double  construction  of  '  jugo'  with  '  deduc- 

lowing  those  words,  should,  in  strict  Lati-  tos'  and  '  oogiL'    I  have  given  the  oommon 

nity,  be  '  parcant.'   But  the  same  oonstruc-  reading,  but  the  other  hardly  deserves  Orel- 

tion  occurs  above  (C.  iii.  3.  7)  • —  h's  strong  condemnation. 

"  Ri  fraaus  ilkbatar  orbis,  ^?'  /f  «'«'«^]   B^tley  undentands  '  ja- 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinae,"  °V*    ^"^  Ihe  next  hne,  foUowing  Aaron, 

who  says,    "  Excutitur:    pro  expeUitur." 

where,however,8omeMSS.have'iUabetur.'  OrelU  says  it  is  a  metapbor  taken  from  a 

WhyChloe  should  beaThradan,  andOmy-  horse  that  throws  its  rider.     The  English 

tus  a  Sybarite  (Thurium  was  formerly  Sy-  '^cast  off"   expresses   the  meaning  best. 

baris)  is  not  worth  questioning.  Thereading  On  the  meaning  of  'improbus'  as  a  word 

Cressa  is  properiy  rejected  as  harsh,  and  expre88ing'exoess,'seebelow(C.iii.24.62). 
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CARMEN  X. 

This  is  snpposed  to  be  snng  by  a  lover  under  the  window  of  his  mistress,  who  on  a  oold 
night  refases  him  admission.  It  is  what  the  Greeka  called  a  wapaKkavMvpovt  snch  as 
that  snpposed  one  of  which  a  fragment  is  given  in  C.  i.  25.  This  spedes  of  serenade  was 
Bo  common  among  the  Groeks,  that  we  may  snppose  Horace  had  some  poem  of  the  sort 
in  his  mind  when  be  wrote  this.  The  tfairteenth  ode  of  the  foorth  book  is  nominally  con- 
nected  with  this ;  but  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  snpposing,  nor  any  likelihood,  tbat 
Horace  wrote  tbis  from  his  own  ezperienoe,  so  neither  is  it  likely  that  he  wrote  that  to 
tannt  in  her  dedine  the  girl  who  is  snpposed  to  reject  his  addresses  here.'  There  is 
something  ludicrons  in  Jani's  distress  at  the  virulence  with  which  Horaoe  could  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  attack  a  woman  he  had  once  been  so  fond  of. 


ARGUMENT. 

Were  Scythia  thy  dwelling.plaoei  Lyce,  this  indement  night  shonld  move  thee  to  pity  me. 
Hear  how  the  wind  howls  ;  see  how  the  snow  lies  ireezing.  Venus  loves  not  pride :  the 
rope  may  break  and  tbe  wheel  run  back  ;  though  nothing  bends  thee,  neither  presents, 
nor  prayers,  nor  these  wan  cheeks  of  mine,  nor  thy  husband's  faithlessness,  thougb  thou 
be  hard  as  the  oak  and  cruel  as  the  serpent,  yet  as  a  goddess  have  pity !  Flesh  and 
blood  will  not  stand  this  for  ever. 

ExTBEMCTM  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyce, 
Saevo  nupta  viro,  me  tamen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 

Plorares  Aquilonibus. 
Audis  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemus  5 

Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 
Ventis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 

Puro  numine  Juppiter  ? 

\ .  Tanain  si  biberet,']   This  is  theway  of  sage  already,  'strepitu.'     Bentley  changes 

speaking  adopted  in  C.  ii.  20. 20,  and  iv.  15.  '  ventis '  into   '  sentis  *  without  autbority. 

21.     For  '  ponrectum,' Bentley  reads  'pro-  It  is  easy  to  supply  'vides,'  or  'sentis,' 

jectnm'  here  and  in  two  other  plaoes  (Epod.  or  any  other  word  more  appropriate  than 

X.  22.  Sat.  ii.  3. 1 12),  with  no  authority,  but  '  audis.'   One  verb  of  sense  is  otten  made  to 

rdying,  as  he  always  does,  on  the  use  of  the  serve  for  two  or  three.    But  Horaoe  says 

word  by  other  writers.     <  Incolis  Aquiloni-  elsewhere  *'  indinare  meridiem  sentis"  (m. 

bus'  are  the  north  winds  that  have  their  28.  5) ;  therefore,  says  Bentley,  '  sentis'  is 

home  in  Scythia.  the  tarue  reading  here,  than  which  reasoning 

6.  nemtu']     Small  trees  were  sometimes  nothing  can  be  less  oonvindng.     For  tbose 

planted  round  tbe  impluvium  of  a  Roman  who  will  not  admit  '  sentis '  for  '  ventis,' 

honse.     *  Remugiat  ventis,' '  echoes  back  to  Bentley  suggests  '  en '  for  '  et,'  and  '  audi' 

the  woods  their  howling.'  Qrelli,  who  takes  for  'andis.'     For  'satum,'  which  is  the  true 

'  ventis '  to  be  the  ablative  case,  quotes  firom  reading  of  the  Beme,  Zixrich,  Blandinian, 

Tirgil "  gemitn  nemus  omneremugit  '*  (Aen.  and  oiher  old  MSS.,  others  have  '  situm ;' 

zii.  722).    But  even  if  'gemitu'  is  the  ab-  and  such  was  Porphyrion's  reading,  and  the 

Utive,  and  not  the  dative  (as  it  may  be),  in  oommon  one,  till  Bentley  edited  '  satum ' 

that  plaoe,  we  have  one  ablative  in  this  pas-  after  Cruquios'  Scholiast.    Bentley  substi- 
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Ingratam  Veneri  pone  superbiam, 

Ne  currente  retro  funis  eat  rota.  lo 

Non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  procis 

Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens. 
0  quamvis  neque  te  munera  nec  preces 
Nec  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantium 
Nec  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius  15 

Curvat,  supplicibus  tuis 
Parcas,  nec  rigida  mollior  aesculo 
Nec  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus. 
Non  hoc  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquae 

Caelestis  patiens  latus.  20 


tutes  *  duro '  for  *  puro/  which  latter  is  an 
epithet  well  suited  to  a  dear  frosty  night. 
Again,  *  lumine '  is  said  by  Lambinus  to  have 
ezisted  in  some  of  his  MSS.  Tomebus  onoe 
adoptedi  bnt  aftemrards  discarded  it.  Sca- 
liger  defends  it  (Auson.  Lect.  p.  64),  but 
l^ntley  says  it  arose  out  of  another  various 
reading  *  limine'  (Canter,  Nov.  Lect.  iy.  2), 
from  which  he  draws  iresh  support  for  his 
reading  '  duro/  quoting  Ovid  (Rem.  Am. 
508), "  Nec  latus  in  duro  limine  pone  tuum." 
He  might  have  added  (Epod.  xi.  22),  *'  Li- 
mina  dura  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus." 
Aristotle  (IVobl.  zxv.  18)  answers  the  qnes- 
tion,  why  it  is  oolder  in  dear  weather  than 
in  doudy,  in  a  way  of  his  own  :  did  rl  ri^; 
alOpia^t  ic.r.X. 

10.  Ne  currente  retro  funis  eat  rota,'] 
*  Lest  the  whed  tum  back  and  the  rope  with 
it,'  is  Orelli^s  interpretation,  applying  'retro' 
to  both  *  currente  and  *  eat'  The  meta- 
phor  in  that  case  u  taken  from  a  rope  wound 
round  a  cylinder,  which  being  allowed  to  run 
back,  the  rope  runs  down  and  the  weight  or 
thing  attached  goes  with  it.  The  application 
of  the  proverb  to  a  ooquette  who  continues 
her  pride  tiU  she  loses  her  power  is  obvious. 
The  passage  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty,  and  no  two  interpreters  are  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  I 
see  no  objection  to  Qrelli^s  interpretation, 


and  think  it  the  b^st  of  those  I  have  seen 
Tumebus  takes  '  funis'  for  '  funalis  equus,' 
and  'rota'  for  the  chariot-wheel ;  and  he 
understands  the  words  to  mean,  '  lest  the 
rope-horse  should  start  back  while  the  ooach 
is  going  on,  and  so  you  be  thrown  out  and 
killed.'  He  quotes  Ausonius  (Epitaph.  Her. 
XXXV.) : — 

"  Pegasus  hic  dezter  currat  tibi ;  laevus 
Arion 
Funns ;  et  ad  qnartum  det  tibi  Castor 
equum." 

But  the  proper  reading  there  seems  to  be 
'  funalis ;  quartum ;'  and  *lunis'  will  hardly 
bear  tiiis  meaning.  The  '  funalis  equus '  was 
one  of  those  whidi  were  not  under  the  yoke, 
but  attached  by  traoes,  dther  as  leaders  or 
by  the  aide  of  the  yoke-horses. 

16.  Pieria  pellice']  A  Macedonian  strum- 
pet,  just  as  Chloe  in  the  last  ode  was  a 
Thradan,  and  on  the  same  prindple.  Nearly 
all  Horaoe^s  women  of  this  diaracter  are 
represented  as  Greeks.  'Curvat'  is  no 
where  else  used  in  this  sense. 

19.  aquae  Caeleetis']  He  repeats  the 
phrase  (Epp.  ii.  1.  135},  **  Caelestes  implo- 
rat  aqnas."  Theve  is  some  intentional 
bathos  in  this  threat  of  the  despairing  lover 
to  the  mistress  he  had  just  addreseed  as  a 
goddess. 
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CARMEN  XI. 

The  commoii  inscription  Ad  MEBCURroM,  adopted  by  Bentley  and  others,  is  plainly 
WTong,  and  calcnlated  to  mislefid.  The  inscription  should  be  ad  tbstudinkm,  if  any 
thing ;  for  Mercory  disappears  after  the  first  two  Terses.  The  mirades  alluded  to»  ezcept 
Amphion^s,  were  those  of  Orpheus,  and  of  the  lyre  in  his  handa  not  Mercury^s,  which 
Orelli  not  peroeiTing  contradicts  himself.  The  ode  is  of  the  same  claas  as  the  two  last. 
We  have  no  means  of  tradng  the  original  of  it  if  it  is  a  oopy,  and  tiiero  ia  no  dne  to  the 
date. 

ARGUMENT. 

Morcnry,  who  didst  teach  Amphion  to  move  stones,  and  thon,  lyre,  onoe  domb  now  wel- 
come  at  feast  and  festival,  tune  me  a  strain  to  which  eren  Lyde,  thougfa  she  be  free 
as  the  young  colt,  must  attend.  Thou  charmesttigers,  woods,  streams,  and  hell's  bloody 
sentind,  and  Ixion,  and  TityuSi  and  the  daughters  of  Danae.  Let  Lyde  hear  of  their 
crime  and  pnnishment,  and  how  one  was  merdful  and  spared  her  young  husband's 
life,  saying,  **  Rise  up ;  begone,  lest  the  sleep  of  death  overtake  thee.  They  have  sprung 
upon  their  prey.  My  heart  is  not  as  their  heart.  I  will  do  thee  no  harm.  Let  my 
father  do  with  me  as  he  will,  yet  go  thou  while  night  and  love  protect  thee.  Farewell, 
and  when  I  am  gone  engrave  a  word  of  sorrow  on  my  tomb." 

Mercuri, — nam  te  docilis  magistro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, — 
Tuque  testudo  resonare  septem 

Callida  nervis, 
Nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et  5 

Divitum  mensis  et  amica  templis, 
Dic  modos  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

Applicet  aures, 
Quae  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis 
Ludit  exsultim  metuitque  tangi,  lo 

Nuptianma  expers  et  adhuc  protervo 

Gruda  marito. 
Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari ; 
Gessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti  I5 

Janitor  aulae 

10.  exmltirn]     This  word  is  not  found  'insolabiliter/ 'defingere,'*vepallidns.' The 

elsewhere.     The  words  urra^  Xfyofitva  in  index  will  enable  the  reader  to  iind  their 

Horace  will  be  found  to  be  *  allaborare/  places.     It  does  not  follow  because  we  have 

'tentator/  *  exsultim/   *  inaudax/  *  imme-  nootherezamplesof  thesewordsthatHorace 

tata/  *  faustitas/  *  belluosus/  *  applorans/  had  none. 
*  inemori/  *  prodocere,'  *  emetere,    *  laeve,' 
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Cerberus,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus  atque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesque  manet 

Ore  trilingui.  20 

Quin  et  Ixion  Tityosque  voltu 
Bisit  invito,  stetit  uma  paullum 
Sicca  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 

Carmine  mulces. 
Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas  25 

Virginum  poenas  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 

Seraque  fata 
Quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Orco. 
Impiae, — nam  quid  potuere  majus ! —  30 

Impiae  sponsos  potuere  duro 

Perdere  ferro ! 
Una  de  multis  face  nuptiali 
Digna  perjurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo  35 

Nobilis  aevum, 
Surge,  quae  dixit  juveni  marito, 
Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  sonmus  unde 
Non  times  detur  ;  socerum  et  scelestas 

FaJIe  sorores,  40 


17*  CerbertUf  quamvis']  A  number  of 
German  schoUn  (Orelli  names  ten,  among 
whom  is  Buttmann)  have  rejected  thia  stanza 
as  spnrious,  the  description  beingoonsidered 
tame,  and  the  seoond  ▼erae  in  particular  un- 
worthy  of  Horaoe.  This  way  of  arguing 
overthrows  all  authority,and  makes  genuine- 
nesB  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion.  AIlow 
that  the  stanza  is  none  of  the  best  I  do 
not  think  the  ode  itself  equal  to  many  others. 
Certainly  more  than  one  verse  is  prosaic  and 
feeble,  judged  by  Horace'8  usual  standard, 
and  the  length  of  the  ode  on  such  a  subject 
seems  to  me  a  defect,  though  the  scene  at 
the  end  is  pleasing.  But  others  may  think 
differently,  and  if  all  thought  alike  the  ode 
would  stiU  be  Horace'8.  Bentley  would 
mend  '  ejus  atque/  which  especially  offends 
faim,  and  is,  as  any  one  may  see,  not  very 
harmonious  or  strong,  by  substituting  '  ex- 
eatque/  which  some  may  think  better  and 
others  worse ;  but  tbere  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose  this  reading  had  any  ezistenoe  till 
Bentley  invented  it ;  and,  although 


" halitus  ezit 

Ore  niger  Stygio/' 

oocurs  in  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  76),  *  spiritus  ezit' 
is  ouly  used  to  signiiy  the  breath  taking 
leave  of  the  body,  wbich  Bentley  himself 
peroeiving  confesses  he  wishes  Horaoe  had 
written  '  halitus '  instead  of  '  spiritus.'  Is 
this  criticism  ?  The  passage  may  be  oom- 
pared  with  C.  ii.  13.  33,  sqq.  Against  those 
who  object  to  '  cgus  *  is  aptly  quoted  a  stiU 
less  poetical  line  of  Virgirs,  die  authenticity 
of  which  no  one  doubts  any  more  than  its 
ineleganoe : — 

"  Quis  mihi  reddat  eum  vel  eo  me  solvat 
amantem."    (Aen.  iv.  479.) 

28.  Seraque  fata]  v9Tfpo^96pov  iberiv. 
See  note  on  C.  iii.  2.  32. 

31.  potuere]  This  would  be  ezpressed 
by  irXriffav  in  Greek.  In  a  more  Atmiliar 
passage  '  possum '  occurs  with  the  same  kind 
of  meaning  (Epp.  i.  6.  1)  :  "  Si  potes  Ar- 
chaids  conviva  recumbere  lecHa"  *  if  you 
can  make  up  your  mind.' 
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Qiiae  Telut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae 
Singulos  eheu  lacerant :  ego  illis 
Mollior  nec  te  feriam  neque  intra 

Glaustra  tenebo. 
Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis  45 

Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci ; 
Me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 

Glasse  releget. 
I  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae 
Dum  favet  nox  et  Venus,  i  secundo  50 

Omine  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 

Scalpe  querelam. 

37-  Surge,  quae  dijnf]     Ovid  has  bor-  43.   nec  —  negue']     Bentley   says    that 

rowed  mll  bat  the  words  of  Horaoe  in  Hy-  Horace  always   yaries  these   conjimctions 

permnestra'8  letter  to  Lynceus,  one  of  the  when  the  metre  wiU  let  him,  not  pnttiing 

most  touching  of  his  poems, —  '  neo — nec,'  or  *  neqne — neque/  if  he  can 

«o                 ni-jjAx       j    A_^u  help  it.     Here  he  has  good  MSS.  for  and 

«  Soige  age,  Behda,  de  tot  modo  firatnbus  ^^^  ^  assertion.    In  the  first  line  of 


•KT™*^-'   •  •  i.  •      '^tt    '^®  "^***  o^e»  however,  the  MSS.  are  nearly 

Noxtibimproperasistoperennisent."    aU  wrainst  him. 
(Her.  xiv.  73,  sq.) 


CAEMEN  XII. 

This  ode  rq>resent8  a  girl  lamenting  to  herself  OYer  a  love  she  must  not  indulge.  The 
majority  of  editions  have  supposed  that  the  poet  is  himself  addressing  Neobule,  and  Lam- 
binus  says,  "  haec  ode  est  TrapaivtriKi^  seu  irporpf  irrtci),  id  est  ad  suadendum  et  exhor- 
tandnm,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  very  dear.  The  way  I  understand  the  first 
stanza  and  its  oonnexion  with  the  second  may  be  seen  from  the  Argument  Some  sup- 
pose  that  Neobule  is  contrasting  her  own  condition  with  that  of  others.  '  Miserable  are 
the  women  who  cannot  indulge  in  love  and  wine ;  for  thee,  Neobule,  it  is  otherwise.'  I  do 
not  quanel  with  that  interpretation,  but  prefer  the  other.  There  is  a  firagment  of  Aicaeus 
(58  Bergk)  that  may  have  belonged  to  a  poem  which  fumished  the  materiab  of  this  ode. 
Some  haye  assumed  it  to  be  a  iree  transUtion  from  Alcaeus'  poem.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  judgefirom  thanthis  iragment,  which  runs  thus :  Ifjik  ^fcAdi/,  l/ii  naiaav  KOKOTa- 
ruiv  wtdixotaav,  which  line,  as  fiir  as  it  goes,  is  in  fiivour  of  the  interpretation  I  haye 
given. 

ARGUMENT. 

Poor  women  1  we  must  not  Ioto,  we  must  not  drown  care  in  wine,  or  a  cruel  guardian 
soolds  us  to  death.  Alas !  Neobule,  thou  canst  not  spin  nor  work  for  love  of  Hebrus, 
80  beautiful  as  he  bathes  in  the  waters  of  Tiber,  a  horseman  like  Bellerophon,  unsur- 
passed  in  the  oombat  and  the  race,  in  pierdng  the  flying  deer  or  catching  the  Inrking 
boar. 
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MisERABiTM  est  neque  amori  dare  ludum  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere,  aut  exanimari  metuentes 

Patruae  verbera  linguae. 
Tibi  qualum  Oythereae  puer  ales,  tibi  telas 
Operosaeque  Minervae  studium  aufert,  Neobule,      5 

Liparaei  nitor  Hebri, 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis, 
Eques  ipso  melior  BeUerophonte,  neque  pugno 

Neque  segni  pede  victus  ; 
Oatus  idem  per  apertum  fugientes  agitato  lo 

Grege  cervos  jaculari  et  celer  alto  latitantem 

Fruticeto  excipere  aprum. 

a  Pairuae']     Compare  (Sat.  ii.  3.  88)  7-  Simul]   '  Soon  as '  is  an  early  English 

"  ne  818   patraus    mihi."    On    the   fom  eqoiyalent    for    *  whenever/  and   *  simul ' 

'  laYorei'  see  C.  ii.  3.  18,  n.  bears  that  sense  here.    The  last  syllahle  of 

4.  gualum]     My  wool-basket.    This  ap-  Bellerophonte  is  long  as  from  the  Greek. 

pears  toi  be  imitated  from  Sappho  (619  11.  alto]   Thereisanotherreading^arto' 

Bergk),  which  Lambinos  and  others  adopl     It  ap- 

^S9v  tafiHoa  naiioe  Ppa!,vdv  «.'  'A^po-  »<>  f^  h»  Scholiast  ».d  Acron.    DiU«ibr. 

db-av  prefers  *  arto     becanse  it  is  opposed  to 

'  apertum/  but  so  is  '  alto.'     Eitiier  would 

The  name  Neobule  is  found  in  one  of  Ar-  do ;  *  arto '  would  correspond  to  Homer^s 
chilochus'  irairments  (67  Bergk).     Hebrus'         .    x  /  ~        »  * 

birth-place  is  mentioned  to  give  morer  eaUty        ^»'  ^^Xf^V  ^''"»'V  ««^;^''''  M^r«C  <r,^. 
to  the  person.   Ldpara,  it  must  be  admitted,  (Udyss.  xioli.  439.; 

was  an  odd  place  to  choose. 


CARMEN  XIII. 

The  situation  and  title  of  the  fountain,  the  name  of  which  is  used  in  this  ode,  is  suffi- 
ciently  proved  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pascal  II.,  a.d.  1103,  first  brought  to  notice  by  Capmartin 
de  Chaupy  in  his  work  on  Horace's  country-house  (vol.  iii.  pp.  364. 638),  and  given  more 
iully  by  Fea.  There  was  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at  Bantia  (C.  iii.  4.  15), 
over  which  the  bull  appoints  a  certain  abbot,  and  over  **  omnia  quae  ad  illud  (ooenobium) 
pertinent — ^videliceteodesiam  S.  Salvatoris  cum  aliis  ecclesiis  de  Castello  Bandunit'^ eodt- 
siam  S.  Anastasiae  apud  Acheruntiam  cum  ecdesiis  ad  eam  pertinentibus ;  ecdesiam 
SS.  Martyrum  Gervasii  et  Protasii  in  BanduHno  fonte  apud  Venunam,"  De  Chaupy 
made  a  joumey  to  the  spot,  which  he  was  able  satisfactorily  to  himself  to  recognize  in  a 
town  called  Palazzo,  about  siz  miles  from  the  sito  of  Venusia.  Acron  says  that  Ban- 
dusia  was  the  district  in  which  Horaco's  farm  was  situated,  and  some  commentators  fol- 
lowing  this  statement  have  identified  the  '  fons  Bandusiae '  with  the  small  river  Digentia 
(Lioenza)  in  the  Sabine  hills.  This  De  Chaupy  suffidently  disproves.  Lambinus  adopts 
the  Sdioliasf  B  statement  as  well  as  his  way  of  spelling  the  name  '  Blandusiae,'  which  the 
above-named  document  suffidently  pioves  to  be  wrong,  thongh  moet  editors  have 
adopted  it. 
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The  ode  Ib  an  addren  to  a  fonntain»  a  oommon  snbject  enongli,  and  we  need  only  snp- 
pose  that  the  name  was  suggested  to  Horace  by  the  recollections  of  his  childhood,  without 
imagining  him  reaUy  on  the  point  of  offeiing  Mcrifioe,  or  being  in  the  neighboarhood  of 
hiB  birth.p]ace  when  he  wrote.  It  has  something  of  the  nature  of  an  epigramma  or 
inscription,  and  is  among  the  choioest  of  Horace's  small  pieces. 


ARGUBIENT. 

Fair  fonntaan  of  Bandusia,  thou  art  worthy  of  my  libation  and  of  the  kid  that  shall  fall 
for  thee  to-morrow  and  dye  thy  oohi  stream  with  his  blood.  Thee  the  snmmer^s  heat 
pieroeth  not ;  cool  is  thy  water  to  the  flocks  and  herds.  Tfaon  too  shalt  be  placed 
among  the  fountains  of  fiune  when  I  sing  of  the  oak  that  hangs  firom  the  rock  whence 
thy  babbling  waters  spring. 

0  FONs  Bandusiae,  splendidior  yitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus, 
Gras  donaberis  haedo 

Gui  frons  turgida  comibus 
Primis  et  venerem  et  proelia  destinat ;  5 

Frustra :  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
Bubro  sanguine  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gregis. 
Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Ganiculae 
Nescit  tangere,  tu  frigus  amabile  lo 

Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Praebes  et  pecori  vago. 
Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 

Saxis,  unde  loquaces  15 

Lymphae  desiliunt  tuae. 

1.   splendidior  vitro,']     On  the  nse  of  by  the  Romans  as  Antecanis,  and  by  the 

glass  by  the  andents,  which  was  long  a  Greeks  as   npocvwv,    because    its   rising 

matter  of  dispute»  but  is  now  generally  al-  precedes  that  of  the  Canis  Major  by  a  few 

lowed  to.have  been  broaght  by  them  to  days (in July).  SeeC.iii.  29.  18.  Bnt  Cani- 

great  perfectioni  see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  art.  cula  is  another  name  for  the  well-known 

'  Vitnim.'  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  head  of 

6.  Fruiira :]  See  above  (C.  iii.  7-  21,  n.).  Canis  Major,  caUed  by  the  Greeks  Zcfpiof. 

8.   atrox  hora   Canicu/ae]      From  its  See  Fliny  (N.  H.ii.  47),  "Ardentissimo  aes- 

diminutive  form  Canicula  is  teken  by  some  tetis  tempore    exoritur    Caniculae    sidus, 

fbr  the  oonstellation  Canis  Minor,  known  Sole  primam  partem  Leonis  ingrediente." 
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A.u.c.  729  or  730. 

This  ode  has  been  animadYerted  upon  pretty  seTerely,  snd  even  rejected  as  sparious, 
becanse  uneqnal  to  tbe  occasion  it  was  written  for.  It  may  not  be  one  of  Horaoe^s  best. 
But  it  was  evidently  only  a  private  affair.  It  was  oomposed  at  the  dose  of  the  Canta- 
brian  war,  a.u.c.  729,  when  Ang^ustus'  retum  was  ezpected,  or  on  his  retum  the  follow- 
ing  year.  He  was  detained  by  illness  at  Tarracona.  Franke  gives,  from  Norisius,  a  frag- 
ment  of  an  inscription  which  makes  it  appear  probable  that  Augustus  recovered  his  bealth 
and  retumed  in  the  summer  of  730,  in  which  year  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus  was  oonsul : 

NORBANO   FLAC.    COS. 
BID.    JVIN    (iD.    JUN) 
CASAR  VALETub. 


ARGUMENT. 

Caesar  is  retuming  a  oonqueror  from  Spain,  O  ye  people,  he  who  but  just  went  forth  like 
Hercules  to  the  field.  Let  bis  chaste  wife  and  sister  go  forth  to  offer  sacrifice  with  the 
matrons,  while  the  young  soldiers  and  their  brides  stand  reverently  by.  I  too  wiHkeep 
holiday  ;  for  I  am  safe  while  Augustus  is  lord  of  the  world.  Bring  flowers,  boy,  and 
ointment,  and  my  best  old  wine,  and  go  bid  Neaera  come :  if  the  churlish  p<yier 
refuse  thee,  oome  away ;  I  have  no  mind  for  strife,  though  I  might  not  have  bome  as 
much  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth. 

Herculis  ritu  modo  dictus,  o  plebs, 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum 
Gaesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 

Victor  ab  ora. 
Unico  gaudens  mulier  marito  5 

Prodeat  justis  operata  sacris, 
Et  soror  clari  ducis  et  decorae 

Supplice  vitta 

1.  0  pleba,']  *■  Flebs '  and  '  populus '  are  I  see  no  objection,  as  Orelli  does,  to  extend- 
used  synonymously  (C.  ii.  2.  18,  sq.),  and  ing  the  exampleof  Hercules  to  both  cUuses. 
either  word  stands  for  the  common  formula  As  Hercules  braved  death,  so  did  Augustus, 
'  populus  plebsque  Romana,'  as,  among  other  and  like  Hercules  he  b  retuming  from  Spain 
phioeSfCic.  in  Verr.  ii.  6. 14:  ''Mihi  Fioram  victorioua. 

matrem  populo  plebique  Romanae  ludoram  5.  Umco  gauderui]    livia  was  never  sus- 

celebritate  phicandam.''    Nothing  can  be  in  pected  of  infidelity  to  her  husband,  though 

worse  taste  than  the  idea  of  Klotz  (Lect.  she  has  been  suspected,  probably  without 

Ven.  p.  317)»  foJlowed   by  Gesner,  Jani,  just  reason,  of  hastening  his  death.     But 

Tate,  that  Horace  meant  to  oppose  the  ple-  that  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first 

beians,  who  were  anxious  when  they  heard  cause  of  dissension  between  her  and  Augus- 

of  Augustus'  illness,  to  the  patricians  who  tus,  the  succession  of  Tiberius,  was  not  yet 

were  delighted.  thought  of.     Horace  therefore  need  not  be 

2.  Morte  venalem]  TMs '  is  an  expres-  aocused  of  bad  taste  or  gross  flattery  for  what 
sion  like  that  of  Aeschines  (c.  Ctes.  77-  he  here  says.  Dillenbr.  interprets  *unico' 
26,  Reiske),  aiftaroc  lariv  t)  dpcri)  uyia.  <  amato,  caro,'  andthesamein  "Satisbeatus 
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Virginum  matres  juvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.     Vos,  o  pueri  et  puellae  lo 

Jam  virum  expertae,  male  ominatis 

Parcite  verbis. 
Hic  dies  vere  mihi  festus  atras 
Eximet  curas ;  ego  nec  tumultum 
Nec  mori  per  vim  metuam  tenente  15 

Gaesare  terras. 


vnicifl  SabiniB*'  (C.  li.  18. 14),  as  if '  uiiciu' 
had  the  foroe  of  dyairtirdci  as  that  has  of 

*  nniciu/  **  dyatrfirb^  enim  praeter  quem 
alins  non  datory  ut  eum  philoeophorom  prin- 
ceps  oculum  monoculi  dyaxfirhv  dixit" 
(Heinflius,  Exerdt.  Sacr.  in  Biarc.  i.  1 1).  I 
do  not  agree  with  Dillenbr.  Plautos  (CaptiY. 
I.  2.  47)  sajrB,  *'Tibi  enim  unicust,  mihl 
etiam  unico  magis  unicus;'*  and  Catullua 
(73.  6),  "  Quam  modo  qui  me  unum  atque 
unicum  amicum  habuit.'' 

B.jvMti»  operata  «ocmj  The  MSS. 
▼aiy  between  *  sacria '  and  '  diTis.'  The 
latter  is  the  reading  followed  by  all  the 
Scholittsts,  and  nearly  all  the  editors  till 
Bentley-.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
Cruquius'  oldest  Blandhuan  MS.  and  of 
OreUi^s  Ziirich,  and  others  of  weight,  while 
the  Beme  and  manj  others  have  '  sacris/ 
which  Bentley  defends.  Dillenbr.  supports 
the  Schofiasts  and  reads  '  divis/  thinking 
that '  sacris '  is  more  likely  to  have  crept 
in  from  a  gloss  than  *  divis.'  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  right.  I  have  foUowed  OreUi. 
For  other  ezamples  of  'operor'  in  this 
sense  see  ForceUini.  Ladies  of  birth 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  on 
these  OGcadons  from  freedwomen  by  a 
wreath,  which  ezplains  that  of  TibuUus 
(i.6.67).— 

*'  Sit  modo  casta  dooe,  quamvis  non  vitta 
Ugatos 
Impediat  crines  nec  stola  longa  pedes." 

The  peraons  forming  the  prooession  are 
Bupposed  to  be  the  wife  and  sister  of  Augus- 
tusy  and  the  mothers  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  retnmed  and  of  their  young  wives,  who 
are  represented  as  looking  on  reverentiaUy 
at  the  thanksgiving  sacrifioe. 

9.  juvenitn^  This  and  *  pueri '  both  mean 
the  soldiers,  as  *  virginum '  and  '  pueUae ' 
both  mean  theu-  wives.  Cunningham  con- 
jectnres  and  Fea  adopts    *  expertes '    for 

*  ezpertae '  in  order  to  disting^ish  between 

*  pueUae '  and  '  virginum.'  CdUenbr.,  com- 
paring  the  other  passagee  in  which  *  pueri ' 
and  *  pueUae '  oome  together  (C.  iii.  1.  4 ; 


iv.  1 .  25.  S.  i.  1. 85 ;  ii.  3. 130),  thinks  the 
words  are  a  formula  for  aU  the  youth  of 
Rome,  and  that  'virum  ezpertae'  means 
that  tiiey  had  ezperienced  the  virtues  of 
Augustus.    What  he  says  of  *  pueri '  and 

*  pueUae '  wiU  not  be  found  true ;  and  his 
way  of  accounting  for  Horace  having  written 
'ezpertae,'  whereas  the  masculine  would 
be  required  for  his  interpretation,  wiU  not 
satisfy  many,  neither  is  it  very  intelUgible. 
'Virum  ezpertae'  is  dearly  equivalent  to 
'  nuper  virgines  nuptae '  (C.  ii.  8.  22). 
'Male  ominatis'  may  be  pronounoed  as 
one  word,  as  *  maleolens/  *  suaveolens/  &c. 
'Nominatis/  which  Lamdinus  and  many 
since  him  have  adopted,  is  a  mere  correc- 
tion.  Bentley  proposes  '  inominatis.'  AD 
the  Scholiasts  have  *  ominatis, '  and  the 
oldest  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.  had  the 
same. 

14.  eximet^  OreUi's  B  has  *  eziget,'  but 
aU  his  other  MSS.  have  <  ezimet,'  and  I  do 
not  find  the  other  reading  quoted  by  Jani 
or  Fea.  In  C.  iv.  15.  18,  the  MSS.  vary 
more,  though  the  majority  and  best  have 

*  ezimet '  there  likewise.  OreUi  makes  this 
distinction,  that  *ezigere'  is  more  appro- 
priate  to  ezpress  the  violent  ezpulsion  of  a 
good  thing,  as  in  the  above  passage  ;  *  ez- 
imet,'  which  he  has  here,  for  the  quiet  re- 
moval  of  an  evU  :  but  he  is  almost  ineUned, 
outof  deferenoe  to  his  MS.  B,  to  oontradict 
himself,  and  read  '  eziget '  here.  '  Ezimet ' 
is  a  better  word  I  thmk  in  this  place,  and 

*  eziget'  in  the  other. 

—  tMmuitum  Nec  mori  per  wm]  *  Tu- 
multus'  and  'ris'  are  weU-distinguished 
terms.  When  some  would  have  soflened 
the  terms  of  the  decree  of  the  senate  against 
M.  Antonius  by  substitnting  the  word  *  tu- 
multum '  for  *  bellum,'  Cicero  told  them 
they  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
wokIs  :  "  Potest  enim  esse  bellum  sine 
tumultu,  tumultus  esse  sine  beUo  non  po- 
test.  Quid  est  enim  tumultus  nisi  pertur- 
batio  tanta  ut  major  timor  oriatur?  unde 
etiam  nomen  ductom  est  tnmultus.  Itaque 
majorefl  nostri  tumultnm  ItaUcom,  qnod 
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I  pete  unguentum,  puer,  et  coronas 
Et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa. 
Dic  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Murrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem ; 
Si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem 

Fiet,  abito. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus 
Litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervae ; 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidus  juventa 

Consule  Planco. 


20 


25 


ent  domeflticaB ;  tnmnltuin  Gallicam  quod 
erat  Italiae  finitimiis;  praeterea  nuUam 
nominabant.  GraTius  autem  tomultam  esse 
quam  bellum  hinc  intelligi  licet  quod  bello 
Tacationes  yalent  tumultu  non  valent." 
A^ain,  Cioero  says  (in  Terr.  ii.  4.  23), 
**  Scuta  ri  quando  oonquiiantur  a  privatis 
in  bello  ac  tumultu,  tamen  homines  inviti 
dant,  etsi  ad  salutem  oommunem  dari  sen- 
tiunt."  Tumultus,  therefore  was  a  public 
affair,  **  a  sudden  rising  or  bostile  demon- 
stration,"  as  Mr.  Long  says  on  the  above 
passage.  '  Vis,'  *  violence,'  was  either  '  pub- 
iica'  or  ^privata,'  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween  the  two  wiU  be  found  on  referring  to 
the  artide  <Via'  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 
Horace,  says  he,  is  not  afraid  of  lodng  his 
life  by  any  popular  insurredion  and  so 
forth,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  or 
private  malioe. 

18.  Marsi  memorem  duelli,']  The  Marsic 
or  Sodal  War  continued  from  a.u.c.  663  to 
666,  and  the  Servile  War,  headed  by  Spar- 
tacus,  fit>m  681  to  683.  Therefore  the 
wine  Horace  wanted  would  have  been  sixty- 
five  years  old  at  leaat.  There  seems  to  have 


been  something  remarkable  in  tfae  vintage 
of  that  period  so  as  to  make  it  proverbial ; 
for  Juvenal  one  hundred  years  afterwards, 
spealdng  of  the  selfish  gentieman  who  keepe 
his  best  wine  for  his  own  drinking,  says, — 

**  Ipse  capiUato  difibsum  oonsole  potat 
Calcatamque  tenet  bellis  sodaUbus  uvam." 
(S.  V.  80,  sq.) 

The  *  cadus,'  *testa,'  and  *  amphora,'  were  all 
names  for  the  same  vessel. 

22.  Murrheum']  I  know  no  way  of  set- 
tling  the  orthography  of  this  word.  '  Mur- 
reum'  is  BenUey^s.;  *Myrrheum'  that  of 
Lambinus  and  others.  Forcell.  gives  them 
all,  and  does  not  dedde.  '  Cohitoe'  is  tha 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.  Bentley  prefers 
his  own  conjecture  '  cohibente.' 

28.  Qmeule  Planco.']  L.  Munatius  Flan- 
cus  was  consul  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus 
A.U.O.  7i2,  at  which  time  Horaoe  was  in 
his  twenty-third  year. — ^This  use  of  the  im- 
perfect  subjunctive  is  suffidently  common 
to  have  saved  Dillenb.  his  foroed  interpre« 
tation,  **  non  ego  hoc  ferrem  si  essem  cahdns 
joventa  qna  vigoi  Consnle  Planoo." 


CARMEN   XV. 


This  ode  oombines  with  the  lyric  something  of  tha  spirit  of  the  Bpodes.  It  is  impoa- 
sible  to  say  why  Horaoe  chose  so  often  this  same  subject,  but  he  always  handles  it  very 
sharply.  (See  C.  i.  28 ;  iv.  13.)  There  are  not  wanting,  of  oourse,  those  who  suppose  he 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  his  own  disappointments,  and  who  find  particular  periods  oC 
his  lile  suitable  for  the  oompodtion  of  eaoh.  Tliis  too  has  acoordingly  had  different  dates 
assigned  it    Bnt  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  soch  discussions. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Pat  a  stop  to  thy  intrigiieB ;  for  thou  art  old  wid  poor,  a  dond  among  bright  starsi  r«ady 
to  drop  into  thy  gra^e.  What  beoometh  thy  daaghter  beoometh  not  thee,  Chioria. 
She  may  go  and  beriege  the  yoong  men'8  doors :  ahe  is  in  lore  and  cannot  help  it. 
Bnt  do  thou  go  spin ;  masic  and  flowers  and  wine  are  not  for  thee. 

UxoR  pauperis  Ibyci, 

Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modiim  tnae 
Famosisque  laboribus : 

Maturo  propior  desine  funeri 
Inter  ludere  Tirgines  5 

Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 
Non  si  quid  Pholoen  satis 

Et  te,  Ghlori,  decet :  filia  rectius 
Expugnat  juvenum  domos, 

Pulso  Thjrias  uti  concita  tympano.  10 

IHam  cogit  amor  Nothi 

Lascivae  similem  ludere  capreae : 
Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 

Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae  decent, 
Nec  flos  purpureus  rosae  16 

Nec  poti  Tetulam  faeoe  tenus  cadi. 


1.  patg^eris]   He  means  to  say  a  poor 

ian's  wil»  should  be  thrifty  and  mind  her 

work,  eapedally  if  ahe  be  old.    For  '  fige  * 

lome  MSS.  haye  '  pone/  which  Orelli  says 

iaaglofls. 

6.  Ei  BtellU  nehuUan]  An  old  woman  in 
a  oompany  of  girls  wonld  be  like  a  doud  in 
a  stairy  sky.  On  the  degy  of  TibuUus 
mentioned  before  (C.  L  33.  70  Heyne  has 
the  following  note,  whidi  Buttmaon  calls 
incomprehensible  (unbegrdflich) :  *'  Pholoe 
inter  daras  ejus  aetatis  puellas  etiam  ez  Ho- 
latio  nota  est  ubi,  C.  i.  33.  7*  aspera  puella 
Cyrum  fiutidit  alium  mollem  puerum,  et 
iL  5. 1 7  eat  ea  Pboloe  fugax.  Chloridis  eam 
filiam  fbisse  idem  Horatiufl  ooUigere  jubet 
noe,  iiL  16.  7»  8."  The  first  of  these  Pho- 
loes  is  a  virtuous  girl  who  would  soom  the 
advanoes  of  a  profligate  like  Cyrus.  The 
seoond  is  a  timid  girl  as  her  tiUe  <  fugax  ' 
shows.  She  is  alao  coupled  with  a  young 
Chloris,  as  handsome  as  herself.  The  Pho- 
loe  of  this  ode  is  the  wanton  daughter  of  a 


wanton  old  motheri  Chloris  by  name.  Bnt 
Heyne  and  others  oonfound  aU  theso  per« 
sons.  Such,  as  Buttmann  has  yefy  wdl 
shown,  are  the  inconsistendes  of  the  matter- 
of-fiftct  school  of  interpreters. 

1 0.  tympanoJ]  There  are  two  good  wood- 
cutSy  one  from  a  painting  at  Pompdi,  the 
otheor  firom  a  fictile  vase,  representing  tfae 
use  of  the  tympanum  in  Smith'6  Dict  Ant. 
(sub  V.). 

14.  Luceriam,']  This  was  a  town  of  Apu- 
Ua,  now  caUed  Luoera,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  was  one  of  the  largest  tracts  of 
public  pastuze  land. 

16.  vet^lam]  Many  good  MSS.  haTO 
'vetola,'  and  in  support  of  that  readingy 
which  some  editots  haye  adopted,  is  quotnl 
CatuUus  (zzTii.  1) :  «  Mmister  yetuli,  puer, 
Falemi/'  But  *  vetula '  would  be  without 
foroe  here.  Porphyrion,  howerer,  read  *  ye- 
tula.'  The  ' m'  may  have dropped  out in  the 
usual  way  firom  the  omissiQn  of  the  mark 
OTor  the '  a.' 
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CARMEN  XVI. 

Horaoe  here  dwelLi  on  hiB  fitYOurite  theme, — contentment  and  moderation, — ^which  he 
is  able  to  illustrate  by  the  ezample  of  Maeoenas  as  well  as  his  own.  The  ingennity  which 
has  discoyered  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  this  ode  will  hardly  throw  any  new  light  on 
the  meaning  of  it,  which  is  very  plain.  Whether  therefore  Horaoe^s  friends  had  nrged 
him  to  make  more  than  he  had  done  of  his  opportunities  with  Maecenas  for  the  purpoae 
of  enriching  hinuelf  or  not  may  very  weU  remain  doubtful.  I  confess  the  idea  would  not 
haye  oocurred  to  me.  The  French  editors  suppose  it  to  be  an  ode  of  thanks  to  Maecenaa 
for  the  gift  of  the  fEurm,  which  it  oertainly  is  not ;  and  one  editor,  J.  F.  Sdmdd,  suspects 
Horace  meant  gently  to  hint  to  his  patron  that  be  should  be  glad  of  an  extension  of  his 
liberalityi  a  spedes  of  tlpotvtia  whidi  it  is  to  be  hoped  does  not  represent  the  prindples 
of  the  person  who  suggests  this  notion.  There  is  no  due  to  the  date  of  the  ode  further 
than  that  it  was  wiitten  after  Horace  came  into  possession  of  his  &rm. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  stout  prison  and  sayage  watch-dogs  might  have  kept  Danae  from  harm ;  but  Jove  and 
Tenus  smiled,  for  they  knew  that  the  god  need  but  change  himseif  to  gold,  and  the 
way  would  be  dear  before  him.  Gk>ld  penetiates  through  guards;  gold  shall  burst 
rocks ;  thereby  fell  the  house  of  Amphiaraos ;  thereby  the  Macedonian  won  dties ; 
thereby  stem  admirals  are  ensnared.  And  as  it  grows  the  desire  for  more  grows  too. 
A  high  estate  I  dread.  Maecenas»  thou  good  knight,  the  more  a  man  denies  himself 
ihe  more  the  gods  wiU  give  him.  I  fly  from  the  rich  to  the  contented,  and  am  more 
indq>endent  than  any  poor  rich  man  in  the  world.  My  stream,  and  my  littLe  wood, 
and  my  tmsty  field,  are  a  happier  portion  than  all  Africa.  I  have  no  honey  of  Cala- 
biia,  nor  wine  of  Formiaey  nor  Gaulish  fleece,  yet  poverty  doth  not  pinch  me ;  and  if  I 
wanted  more  thou  art  ready  to  give  it.  My  small  income  wiU  go  frurther  by  the  re- 
Btricting  of  my  wants,  than  if  I  had  aU  Lydia  and  Phrygia  for  my  own.  Who  ask 
much  lack  much.    It  is  weU  with  him  who  has  enough. 

Inclusam  Danaen  turris  aenea 
Bobustaeque  fores  et  yigilum  canum 
Tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 

Noctumis  ab  adulteris, 
Si  non  Acrisium  virginis  abditae  5 

Gustodem  pavidum  Juppiter  et  Venus 
Bisissent,  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 

Converso  in  pretium  deo. 

1.    IncluMm   Danaen']    The  story   of  ^Tristes  excubiae'  is  like  Ovid'8  <tristis 

Danae,  Aciisius'  daughter,  is  sufficiently  custodia  servi "  (A.  A.  iii.  601).    On  the 

weU  known.    The  fable  of  the  shower  of  construction  with  '  munierant,'  see  C.  ii.  17* 

gold   has    here    its   simplest  explanation.  28,  n. 

Compare  the  chorus  of  Soph.  Antig.  (944,  6.  Ctutodem  pamdum]   Acrisius  shut  up 

sqq.)  : —  his  daughter  lest  she  should  bear  a  son  who 

ir\a  Kai  ^av&aQ  ohpavtov  ^wq  should  cause  his  death  as  the  orade  had 

dXXalai  Sifiag  |y  x^^^^^V  threatened.    For  *  risissent/  Bentley  pre- 

a^Xatc,  ic.r.X.  fen  *  risisset/  in  accordanoe  with  hiB  rule 
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Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius 
Ictu  fulmineo  :  concidit  auguris 

Argivi  domus  ob  lucrum 
Demersa  exitio ;  diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo  et  subruit  aemulos 
Beges  muneribus ;  munera  navium 

Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 


10 


15 


noticed  in  C.  i.  24. 8.  Bat  the  MSS.  do  not 
▼ary.  '  Fore  emm'  is  an  elliptical  form  of 
the    obUqtia  oratio,   in  translating  which 

<  thej  aaid/  or  *  they  knew/  must  be  snp- 
pUed.  '  Pretinm '  haa  referenoe  to  the  oor- 
rnption  of  the  guards,  the  prioe  at  which 
they  were  bonght ;  and  Francisy  who  renders 

<  tranaformed  to  gold/  gives  too  much  weight 
totheanthority  of  Dader,  who  says  "*  pre- 
tinm '  est  id  nn  synonyme  de  Tor/'  and  so 
translates  it.  Ond  appliea  the  bribe  to 
Danae  herself: — 

''Sed  postqnam  aapiens  in  mnnera  Tenit 
adnlter 
Praebmt  ipsa  sinns  et  dare  jnssa  dedit." 
(Am.  iii.  8.  33.) 

10.  anutf]  Used  as  ^iXcT,  like  "consodare 
amant"  (C.  ii.  3.  10),  and  "  amet  quavis  ad- 
■pergere^'  (S.  i.  4.  87). 

11.  concidit  auffuria  Argim  domus]  The 
fltory  is  that  of  Amphiaraus,  who 

Sktr  Iv  enpaiffi  yvvawv  tivtKa  dwfwvr 
(Odyss.  XV.  247,) 

and  of  his  wife  Eriphyle — 

fj  xpvobv  A[Kov  AvSpbQ  iHtaro  rifiiitvra. 
(Odyss.  xi.  327.) 

Eriphyle,  bribed  by  her  brother  Polyneices, 
induced  her  husband  to  join  the  ezpedition 
against  Thebes,  where  he  fell,  leaving  an 
injunction  with  his  sons  to  puttheir  mother 
to  death,  which  Alcmaeon  did,  and  like 
Orestes  was  pursued  by  the  Erinyes  of  his 
mother,  and  was  finally  put  to  death  in  at- 
tempting  to  get  possesdon  of  the  gold  neck- 
huse  with  which  she  had  been  bribed.  *  £x- 
itio/  and  not  *  ezddio/  or  '  ezsddio/  is  no 
doubt  the  true  reading,  though  Dader  says 
it  is  **  bien  moins  beau  et  moins  poetique/' 
while  *  demersa  ezddio '  **est  ^^gamment 
et  fortement  dit."  Most  persons  will  con- 
sider  that  *  ezddio'  with  '  demersa'  would 
be  an  inoongruous  ezpression.  Acron  read 
'ezitio.'  I^dinus,  Asoensius,  and  Cru- 
quius,  among  the  editors  I  have  seen,  have 
the  same.  Lambinns  thinks  it  is  not  to  be 
despisedy  though  he  adopts  *  ezsddio/  and 


Bendey  adopts  and  defends  *  ezitio/  bnt  in 
doing  so  writes  as  if  he  had  the  merit  of 
restoring  it  from  the  MSS.  againstthe  jndg- 
ment  of  the  editors.  There  is  a  gap  here  in 
B.  The  Ziirich  haS  *  ezitio/  and  so  had  all 
tbe  Blandinian. 

14.  PortoM  vir  Maeedo]  Plntarch,  in 
his  life  of  Panlus  Aemilius  (c.  xii.),  Bays  it 
was  Philip's  gold,  not  Philip,  that  won  the 
dties  of  Greeoe.  And  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  16) 
says,  "  Nunc  est  ezpectatio  comitiorum :  in 
qua  omnibus  invitis  tradit  noster  Magnua 
Auli  filium ;  atque  in  eo  neque  auctoritate 
neque  gratia  pugnat,  sed  quibus  Philippns 
omnia  ezpugnavisse  dicebat  in  quae  modo 
asellus  onustus  auro  posset  ascendere." 
Jnvenal,  following  the  general  report,  calb 
Philip  "  callidus  emptor  Olynthi"  (zii.  47), 
and  Valerius  Maz.  (vii.  2.  10),  ''  mercator 
Graedae." 

16.  munera  navium  Saevo»  iUaqueani 
dueet,]  This  is  snpposed  to  refer  to  Menas, 
otherwise  called  Menodorus,  the  commander 
of  Sez.  Pompdus'  fleet,  who  deserted  finom 
him  to  Augustus  and  back  to  Pompeius, 
and  then  to  Augustus  again.  He  was  re- 
warded  beyond  his  merits.  He  was  a  fireed- 
man  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  Suetonius  (Octav. 
74)  states  that  Augustus  made  him  '  mge- 
nuus:'  "Yalerius  Messalla  tradit  neminem 
unquam  libertorum  adhibitum  ab  eo  (Octa- 
viano)  coenae  ezcepto  Mena,  sed  adserto  in 
ingenuitatem  post  proditam  Sez.  Pompdi 
dusem."  And  Appian,  in  his  seventeenth 
book  (quoted  by  Casaubon  on  Suet  1.  c), 
says,^  Mtyvo^Mpov  iXBovra  kXtvBtpov  (vBiiQ 
&iri<prjviv  dvr  dvfXtvOspov.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  a  man  could  only 
be  '  ingennus'  who  was  bom  firee,  and  that 
all  the  emperor  could  do  was  to  oonfer  the 
rights  of  *  ingenuitas/  which  was  sometimes 
done  (see  art.  *Ingenuus/  Smith's  Dict. 
Ant.).  According  to  Servius,  Virgil  assigns 
him  his  reward  (Aen.  vi.  612,  sqq.) : 

" Quique  arma  secuti 

Impia  nec  veriti  dominorum  fallere  deztras, 
Indusi  poenam  ezpectant." 

See  Introduction  to  Epod.  iv.    Forcellini 
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Orescentem  sequitur  ciira  pecuniain 
Majorumque  fames.    Jure  pjerhorrui 
Late  conspicuum  tollere  verticem, 

Maecenas,  equitum  decus.  20 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
Ab  dis  plura  feret :  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 

Partes  linquere  gestio, 
Oontemptae  dominus  splendidior  rei,  25 

Quam  si  quidquid  arat  impiger  Apulus 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
Purae  rivus  aquae  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae  30 

Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 

Fallit  sorte  beatior. 


qnotes  only  one  other  instanoe  o(  <  illaqueo  * 
nom  PradentiuBy  and  one  of  the  passiye 
participle  from  Cioero.  '  Irretio/  as  Orelli 
aaysy  is  the  more  oommon  word  of  the  Bame 
meaning. 

18.  MaforumquefameiJ]  Bentiiey,  after 
proposing  to  aiter  '  majomm '  into '  miyoriB,' 
or  ebe  *  pecnniam '  into  '  pecnnias/  in  order 
tbat  botii  may  be  of  the  same  nnmberi 
oomes  to  the  rigbt  oonclusion  at  last,  that 
'majomm'  has  no  oonnexion  with  'pecn- 
niam/  bnt  is  of  the  nenter  gender,  as  in 
Theocritus  (m,  65),  aUl  dk  irXiovuv  ex^i 
c/tfpof  aifriv.  With  *  tollere  Tertioem ' 
oompare  C.  L  18.  15;  and  on  'equitum 
decus '  see  C.  i.  20.  5,  n. 

21.  Qftanto  guiiqtte  Hbi']  This  senti- 
ment  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
fimdamental  rule  of  Christian  ethics.  The 
accuracy  of  the  picture  in  the  next  Terses 
must  not  be  insisted  on  too  dosely.  It 
would  imply  that  Horaoe,  a  wealthy  Epi- 
curean,  had  thrown  up  his  riches  in  con- 
tempty  and  gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Stoics,  as  Cicero  says  (ad  Fam.  iz.  20), "  in 
Epicuri  nos  adyersarii  nosiri  castra  oon- 
jedmus."  But,  as  Horace  never  was  rich, 
he  never  oould  haye  acted  the  deserter  on 
these  terms,  though  he  changed  his  opi- 
nions.  As  noticed  before  (C.  ii.  6,  Intro- 
duction),  Horace  may  sometimes  be  sup- 
posed  to  put  general  maxims  in  the  fint 
person  witiiout  strict  application  to  himself. 
'  Nndus'  signifies  one  who  has  leffc  erery 
thing  he  had  behind  him.  '  Contemptae ' 
Bentley  supposes  to  mean  that  for  which 


he  (Horaoe)  had  a  contempt.  He  means 
that  the  rich  'man  with  fine  houses  had  a 
contempt  for  his  little  property.  'Con- 
tentae'  is  the  reading  of  a  few  MSS.,  and 
is  either  the  origin  or  fruit  of  Acron's  note, 
*'oompositae  et  mediocria."  It  is  meant 
for  *  straitoned.' 

26.  arat  impiffer']  To  ayoid  the  length- 
ening  of  the  finai  syllable  in  *  arat,'  some 
editions,  supported  by  a  few  MSS.  (pauci 
codioes,  ut  e  meis  Alt.  1.  Lips.  3. —  Jani) 
haye  *  non  piger.'  But  the  Uoenoe  may  be 
admitted  in  the  caesural  place,  and  nearly 
the  whole  weight  of  MS.  auUiority  is  in 
fityour  of  *impiger.'  *Oooultare/  'to  hoard,' 
which  was  oommonly  done  to  niae  the  prioe. 
*Meis'  is  emphatic,  as  *proprio  horreo' 
(i.  1.  9). 

29.  Pttrae  rtot»  aquae"]  The  small  riyer 
Digentia  is  that  which  Horaoe  alludes  to. 
On  'certa  fides'  see  C.  iii.  1.  30,  n.  <  Fallit 
beatior'  is  a  Greek  construction,  \av9avu 
6\fiiuTepov  6v,  Propertius  has  the  same 
(i.  4.  16) :— 

"  Qno  magis  et  nostros  oontendis  soWere 
amores 
Hoc  magis  adducta  fidlit  uterque  flde.'' 

*  The  more  you  try  to  loosen  our  affection, 
the  more  we  each  of  us,  imperceptibly  to 
you,  interchange  the  assurance  of  fidelity.' 
Lucan  also  (yL  64.  68)  has  the  same  oon- 
struction  twioe : — 

**  Prima  quidem  surgens  operum  structura 
fefellit 
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Quamquam  nec  Calabrae  mella  fenmt  apes 
Nec  Laestrygmia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi  nec  pinguia  Gallicis 

Grescunt  veDera  pascuis, 
Importuna  tamen  pauperies  abest, 
Nec  si  plura  velim  tu  dare  deneges. 
Gontracto  melius  parva  cupidine 

Vectigalia  porrigam, 
Quam  si  Mygdoniis  regnum  Alyattei 
Gampis  continuem.     Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa :  bene  est  cui  deus  obtulit 

Parca  quod  satis  est  manu. 


35 


40 


Plompeiiimy  yehiti— 

UBda  CaledomoB  fiOKt  tnrbate  Britumos." 

HofTBoe  says,  as  I  imdentuid  him,  *  Mine 
ie  a  happier  lot  than  his  who  hae  all  Africa 
for  hifl  poMesrion,  thongh  he  knows  not 
that  it  is  80.'  The  conBtrnction  is  like  **  sensit 
medios  delapsQa  in  hoetes  "  (Aen.  ii.  377)* 
I  do  not  agree  with  Orelli  that  ^sorte' 
means  'capital.'  I  do  not  see  how  that 
meaning  can  he  applied  here.  Bentley  in- 
teipirets  'imperio'  and  'sorte'  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  proconsnl;  'fiilgentem'  he 
changes  to  *ftdgente/  and  at  *faDit'  nn- 
derstands  '  homines.'  Porphyrion  interprets 
'ftalgentem/  &c.,  rightly:  **  Qni  sibi  dams 
Tid^or  quia  latissimas  mnUasqne  habet  in 
Aj&ica  possessiones." 

33.  CaUibrae — apetl  See  C.  ii.  6. 14,  n. 
'  Laestiygonia  amphora  (used  like  '  Sabina 
diota,'  which  was  the  same  sort  of  Tesseli 
C.  i.  9.  7)» '  an  amphora  of  Formian  wine.' 
The  inhabitants  of  Formiae  sappoeed  it  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Laestrygonia  mentaoned 
by  Homer  (Odyss.  x.  81),— 

ipiofidry  ^  lc<(/ie90a  Adnov  atird  irroXl' 

tBgoVf 
ri|XiirvXov  Aatffrpvyov/qv. 

See  Introdnction  to  the  nezt  ode*  Orid 
(Met  xiv.  233) :— 

"  Inde  Lami  yeterem  LaestrygoniSy  inquit, 
inurbem 
Venimus." 
The  Scholiast  on  Lyoophron  (Cassandra,  y. 
966)  says,  Aaco^rpvyovcc  ol  vvv  Aeovrlvoc, 
and  Acron  in  his  note  raises  a  doubt  whether 
'Laestrygonia  amphora'  is  'Formiana  an 
Sicuk;'  but  Pliny  (N.  H.  iii.  6)  writes, 
**  Oppidum  Formiae,  Hormiae  dictum,  ut 
existimayere  antiqua  Laestrygonum  urbs." 
And  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  (ii.  13^,  says, 
•*  Si  vero  in  hanc  riiXeffvXov  venens  Aac- 
arpvyoviifv  qui  fremitos  hominum  I  quam 


irati  animi !  quanto  in  odio  nostro  amicns 
Magnus !"  '  Languesoere'  means  '  to  lose  its 
Btrength  by  keeping.'  Tke  Formian  wine 
is  mentioned  C.  i.  30.  11.  The  paston* 
lands  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  (GaUica  pascua) 
were  very  extensive  aud  rich. 

38.  Nee  »i  ptura  velim']  Compare  Epod. 
i.  31 :  "  Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 
Ditavit"  In  what  foUows  he  says,  **  I  shan 
make  my  small  means  go  farther  by  keeping 
my  desires  within  bounds,  than  if  I  were  to 
join  Lvdia  with  Phrygia  (and  call  them 
mine  )."  There  was  a  Mygdonia  in  Meso- 
potamia,  and  Bithynia  is  said  to  have  been 
called  by  that  name  of  old.  The  Mygdonia 
of  Asia  Minor  (part  of  Macedonia  was  aiso 
so  called)  was  not  very  dearly  defined,  as 
Strabo  says  (1. 12).  That  Horace  identifies 
it  with  Phiygia  appears  firom  C.  ii.  12. 
22,  "  Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias 
opes."  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  ii.  1)  speaks 
of  the  ruins  of  Troy  as  "  Mygdonii  dneres." 
'Alyattei'  is  the  genitive  of  ^Alyatteus,' 
another  fbrm  of  <  Alyattes'  (king  of  Lydia), 
as  Achilleus  -ei  of  Adiilles,  Ulyzens  -ei  of 
Ulyzes.  Bentley  has  the  merit  of  esta* 
blishing  this  reading,  to  which  Tan.  Faber 
made  an  approzimation  in  '  Alyattii,'  seeing 
that '  Halyattid,'  the  reading  of  aU  former 
editions,  had  no  meaning,  though  the  edi- 
tors  supposed  it  to  mean  Croesus,  the  son 
of  Alyattes.  I  do  not  find  firom  the  editors 
tliat  there  is  any  various  reading  *  Alyattd/ 
but  that  is  now  generaUy  adopted. 

42.  Multa  peientibue]  The  same  senti- 
ment  in  different  words  appears  below  (C.  iiL 
24.  63) :— 

«  Crescnnt  diritiae,  tamen 

Curtae  nesdo  quid  semper  abest  rd." 

'  Bene  est'  occurs  again  in  Epp.  i.  1.  89  : — 

**  Jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis." 
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The  short  ode,  C.  i.  £6,  and  this  ode  were  addressed  to  the  same  person,  L.  Aeliiis  Lamia 
(aee  Iiitrodaction  to  C.  L  26).  The  language  of  the  former  ode  has  led  to  the  inference 
that  Lamia  was  a  young  man  of  desponding  disposition,  and  this  that  he  was  prond  and 
Tain-glorious, — a  sort  of  critidsm  impertinent  and  unreasonable  as  it  seems  to  me.  What 
is  dear  is  no  more  than  that  Lamia  was  a  young  man  of  good  birth,  being  of  the  Aelia 
gens,  who  were  plebeians,  but  of  old  standing.  Like  other  &mi]ies  the  Lamiae  were  per- 
haps  glad  to  trace  their  origin  to  a  fabulous  hero,  and  believed  their  founder  to  be  Lamus, 
king  of  the  Laeslrygonians,  and  builder  of  Formiae,  from  whence  they  must  haye  mi- 
grated  to  Rome  (see  Ust  ode,  t.  33,  n.).  Horaoe  had  eridently  an  affection  for  the  young 
man  Lamia,  whose  &ther  was  a  friend  of  Cioero's,  and  died  rich.  It  is  not  improbable 
the  ode  was  written  at  his  house  in  the  oountry,  whether  at  Formiae  ("  quod  valde  pro- 
babile/'  says  Jani,  I  don't  see  why)  or  elsewhere.  It  has  no  particular  merit,  and  oould 
haTe  oost  Horace  little  labour.  He  must  haTO  written  many  such  that  have  never  been 
publishedy  and  these  two  odes  were  probably  induded  in  the  ooUection  outof  oompUment 
to  Lamia.  But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  why  Horace  should  be  supposed  not  to  haTe 
been  the  author  of  the  ode ;  and  though  it  might  do  very  well,  perhaps  betteri  without 
the  verses  2—5,  which  some  editors  would  strike  out  (Jani  says,  **  haud  dubie  spurii  sunt," 
and  has  a  long  excursus  to  prove  it),  but  no  MSS.  omit,  it  is  the  very  worst  species  of 
critidsm  that  endeavours  to  bring,  by  oorrections,  omissions,  and  additions,  the  reoeived 
tezt  into  oonformity  with  some  standard  which  is  presumed  to  represent  the  mind  and 
style  of  the  author.  If  this  system  were  not  so  oommon,  espedally  among  the  commen- 
tators  on  Horaoe,  old  and  new,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  say  a  word  abont  it.  Lamia 
bad  a  brother  Quintus,  who  died  early,  to  the  great  grief  of  Ludus  (see  Epp.  i.  14.  6). 
There  was  one  of  this  family,  acoording  to  the  Scholiasts  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  who 
wrote  oomedies ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  Horace^s  friend.  In  two  pas- 
sages  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Lamiae  as  a  family  of  distinction  (S.  iT.  154)  : — 
**  Sed  periit  postquam  oerdonibus  esse  timendns 

Coepemt ;  hoc  nocuit  Tiamiamm  caede  madenti." 
(Ti.  384) :— 

**  Quaedam  de  numero  Lamiarum  ac  nominis  Appi 

Et  frurre  et  Tino  Janum  Vestamque  logabat," 
where  they  are  assodated  with  the  frunily  of  the  Appii,  though  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 
Taries,  and  <  alti '  is  now  reoeiTed.    Tadtus  (Ann.  Ti.  27),  mentioning  the  death  of  this 
Lamia,  says  his  '  genus'  was  *  deoorum.' 

ARGUMENT. 
Aelius,  ennobled  with  the  blood  of  Lamus  (for  like  all  the  Lamias  thou  deriTOst  thy  birth 
fit>m  him  who  founded  Formiae  and  mled  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris),  a  storm  is  ooming, 
get  in  the  wood  while  it  is  dry :  to-morrow  the  servants  shall  have  holiday,  and  thou 
wilt  do  sacrifice  to  thy  genius. 

Aeli  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo, 
(Quando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
Denominatos  et  nepotum 

Per  memores  genus  omne  fastos, 

4.  memores—fiuiotf']     These    were  the    Consulares,  as  Acron  says,  in  which  only 
familyreoordsandgenealogies,  nottheFasti    this  Lamia  would  appear,  and  that  after 
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Auctore  ab  illo  ducis  originem 
Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
Litoribus  tenuisse  Lirim 
Late  tyrannus)  cras  foliis  nemus 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili 
Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Stemet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 


10 


Homce  wrote.  He  wm  oonsul  a.d.  3 
(Caintoii,  F.  H.).  OreUi  adopts  the  fomn 
*  hstoB  *  in  pTeferenoe  to  *  fastus/  as  being, 
he  sajs,  more  andent.  '  Fastibus '  occnrs 
in  Lucan  (z.  187) ;  and  Priadan  (vi.  14) 
aaya,  that  both  forms  have  been  found  by 
him  in  this  paasage  of  Horace.  The  words 
oocur  again  in  C.  iv.  14.  4  :  "  Per  titulos 
memoresque  &sto8." 

5.  dueis]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.  Heinsius  proposed  to  read  '  dudt/ 
to  be  goremed  by  'genus/  and  Bentley 
warmly  supports  that  reading.  But  there 
18  no  neceasit^  to  desert  the  MSS.  What 
Horaoe  says  is  neariy  as  follows,  '  Since,  as 
it  is  reported,  your  early  anoestors  dedared 
they  were  desoended  from  lAmus,  and  the 
eametradition  has  oome  down  through  their 
suocessors  in  the  annals  of  the  femily,  no 
doubt  you  draw  your  origin  from  that  dis- 
tingnished  souroe;'  in  which  there  is  no* 
thing  more  than  a  little  jocular  irony,  which 
would  amuse  Lamia  whether  it  pleased  his 
fiunily  pride  or  not.  That  the  pronoun '  tu' 
ought  to  appear  in  opposition  to  '  priores ' 
18  no  wgument  against  *  duds.'  The  poets, 
both  li^in  and  Greek,  often  omit  the  per- 
aonal  pronoun,  even  when  it  is  wanted  for 
emphasis,  as  in  C.  i.  1.  36,  '*  Quod  si  me 
lyricis  ▼atibus  inseris/'  where  Maeoenas  is 
emphatically  addressed;  and  in  C.  iv.  2. 
33,  "  Condnes  majore  poeta  plectro  Caesa- 
lem/'  where  Julius  Antonius  is  opposed  to 
Horaoe  himself.  '  Quando  et '  suffidently 
makes  the  oppodtion  here. 

6.  Formiarum]     See  Introduction. 

7.  Maricae  litoribva  ]  This  means  the 
shore  of  Mintumae  on  the  borders  of  Ladum 
and  Campania,  where  the  nymph  Marica 
was  worshipped  (see  Dict.  Myth.). 

12.  aquae — auffur]  See  below,  C.  iii.  27« 
10,  **  Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum  ; " 
and  Orid  (Am.  ii.  6.  34),  "  pluviaegraculus 
aoctor  aquae,"  where  it  appears  Heinsius 
proposed  to  substitute  '  augur '  for  '  auctor/ 

13.  Dum  potis\  Bentley,  from  three  of 
his  oldest  M8S.,  introduoed  this  reading  for 
'  potes,'  that  of  former  editions.     He  says 


it  is  ''  sine  dubio  ab  Horatii  incude :  unde 
fmjm  bonis  illi<i  Librariis  nummum  tam 
rarae  notae  ? "  And  he  qnotes  Virgil  (Aen. 
iiL  670)  :— 

"  Verum  ubi  nulla  datur  deztra  adiectare 
potestas 
Nec  potis  lonioB  fluctus  aequaie  sequen- 
do." 

To  Bentley^s  three  MSS.  Vanderburg  has 
added  a  fourth,  also  of  the  tenth  century, 
'*  et  ezstitit  haud  dubie  in  pluribus  aliorum 
etiam  codd.  sed  neg^ectum  fuit,''  says  Jani, 
becanse  he  likes  a  word  **  tam  ezquisitum 
et  rarum."  I  have  followed  Orelli  in  adopt- 
ing  *  potis,'  but  the  matter  is  donbtful. 

14.  erat  Genmm  mero  Curabi»]  *  Genium 
curare '  is  diral  Xtyofitvov.  *  Placare '  and 
« indulgere '  are  the  usual  words.  Mitsch. 
says,  tbat  **  any  man  of  politeness  will  in- 
stinctiTely  see  that  Horaoe  means  politely  to 
offer  himself  as  a  guest  at  Lamia^s  table ;" 
on  which  Orelli  says  that  such  politeness  is 
a  matter  **  de  qua  vehementer  dubitare 
licet"  The  commentators  haye  with  their 
usual  aocuracy  done  theur  best  to  determine 
whether  Lainia  waa  going  really  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  his  genius,  or  whether  Horaoe 
only  meant  him  to  do  so ;  and  also  whether 
*  curare '  can  have  reference  to  a  sacriiice, 
or  whether  it  does  not  rather  mean  that 
Lamia  was  going  to  keep  his  birthday  nezt 
day;  to  which  again  it  is  objected  that  this 
oould  not  be,  as  blood  was  not  shed  in  sacri- 
fioe  on  birthdays ;  of  which  statement  an- 
other  satisfactorily  disposes  (see  C.  iv.  11. 
8,  n.).  I  may  yenture  to  leave  the  reader 
to  ezerdse  his  own  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

16.  operum  toluti».]  This  constraction, 
Uke  **  desine  querelarum  "  (C.  ii.  9. 17)»  and 
other  ezpressions  there  quoted,  is  similar  to 
the  Greek,  wovov  \t\vii(voiQ,  On  these 
oonstractions  Prof.  Key  says  (L.  G.  $  940, 
and  note),  "  oocasionally  yerbs  of  removal 
or  separation  have  a  genitive  of  the '  whence' 
in  old  writers  and  in  poetry."  **  The  legal 
language  here,  as  in  so  many  caaes,  retained 
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Annosa  comix.    Dum  potis  aridum 
Oompone  lignum :  cras  Genium  mero 

Curabis  et  porco  bimestri  15 

Cum  famulia  operum  solutis. 

tnoes  of  the  old  conBtaractiony  as  in  *  liberare  Bolvit/'  "  Me  omninin  jam  laboram  levas  " 
tatelae.' "  So  Cicero  njB  (de  Legg.  ii.  20),  is  a  like  construction  quoted  by  Bir.  Kej 
**  Ifl  per  aes  et  libram  haeredem  testamenti    from  Plaiitua. 


CARMEN  XVIII. 

It  was  UBoal  to  offer  aacrifice  to  Faunns  at  tbe  beginning  of  q>ring,  tbongh  the  Faunaha 
did  not  takeplaoe  tili  the  Nones  of  Deoember.  (See  C.  i.  4.  6  and  i.  170  ™*  od^  >>  ^^ 
elegant,  eepedally  the  picture  of  rustic  security  and  cheerfulness  in  the  last  two  stansas. 
The  oonfhsion  of  the  Greek  Ftei  with  the  Latin  god  Faunus  has  been  notioed  before  and 
is  wellknown. 

ARGUMENT. 
FtamuSy  oome  with  mercy  to  my  fields  and  depart  gentle  to  my  young  lambs,  fofr  I  sacri- 
fioe  and  pour  libations  to  thee  at  the  ftdl  of  the  year.  'When  thy  Nones  oome  round 
the  old  altar  smokes  with  incense ;  the  flocks  sport  in  safety,  the  ozen  are  at  rest, 
and  the  yillage  is  gay ;  the  wood  sheds  its  leavesi  and  the  down  smites  his  enemy,  the 
eartfa,  in  thedanoe. 

Facjne,  Nympharum  fugientum  amator, 
Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
Lenis  incedas  abeasque  parvis 

Aequus  alunmis, 
Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno,  5 

Larga  nec  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae.     Vetus  ara  multo 

Fumat  odore, 

8.  huedat  aiea$gu^    FMinus  was  not  a  Faunus  for  his  lambs  in  the  spring,  on  the 

stationary  divinity.    He  was  supposed  to  ground  of  his  due  obserranoe  of  the  rites  of 

oome  in  the  spring  and  depart  affcer  the  Deoember,  which  he  then  goes  on  to  de- 

oelebration  of   his  festiTal  in  Deoember.  scribe.    *  Pleno  anno '  means  at  the  end  of 

From   '  parvis  alumnis '  we  may  suppose  tbe  year,  when  the  Faunaha  took  plaee  (see 

this  ode  was  written  in  spring.    The  word  Introduction).  Horacehere  makesthewine- 

ooours  below  (C.  iii.  23.  7;*  cup  the  oompanion  of  Yenus,  as  he  made 

5.  Si  tener  pleno  eadit  haedtu  anno,']  *  Jocus '  in  C.  i.  2.  84.     See  also  C.  i.  30. 6, 

'  8i '  is  not  hypothetiGal,  and  the  true  read-  sqq.     He  uses  botii  forms,*  '  crater '  and 

ing  is  '  oadit,^  not  *  cadet.'~I  have  not  fol-  *  cratera.'    *  Vetus  ara '  may  be  an  old  altar 

lowed  the  usualpunctuation  of  this  paasage,  Horace  found  on  his  farm  when  he  came 

which  makes  *iiimat'  depend  upon  'si,'  into  possession  of  it. 

with  a  oomma  at  *  craterae,'  and  a  period  at  0.   Ludit  herboto  ]     The  i^Tities  of 

'  odore.'    Horaoe  daims  the  protection  of  Deoember  in  Horace's  pleasantvalley  would 
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Ludit  herboBo  pecus  omne  campo, 

Cum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembres ;  lo 

Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 

Gum  bove  pagus ; 
Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos ; 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes ; 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  15 

Ter  pede  terranA. 


haidly  rait  aii  Eng^ich  Maj^y.  SeTeral 
middle-age  MSS.  have  changed  *  pagiu/ 
which  stands  for  Horace'8  viUage  Mandela, 
into  *  pardus/  a  monkish  fraud  or  blonder, 
to  effect  a  resemblanoe  between  this  passage 
and  tiie  pirophecf  of  laaiah  (zi.  6),  "  The 
wolf  «haU  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  ihe 
leopard  ahall  lie  down  with  the  kid/'  &g. 
It  does  not  qnite  appear  why  the  wood 
shonld  be  aaid  to  shed  its  leaYea  in  hononr 
of  Fkonna :  it  may  be  in  sorrow  for  his  de- 
partnre,  or  as  a  oarpet  for  him  to  tread 
Qpon,  or  for  his  worshippen  to  dance  upon. 

16.  Ter]  "  Quod  eet  tripudiare.  Ter 
ad  rhythmum  dactylicum  vel  anapaesticum 
rettulit "  (Scholiast^  quoted  by  Orelli,  not 
Acron,  Porph.,  or  Comm.  Cruq.).  It  is 
what  Shr  John  DaYies  (OrdiestrB,  it  69, 
70}ca]]s 

**  Those  current  traverses 

That  on  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  mn.'' 


He  deicribes  another  whidi  aeems  to  oor« 
respond  to  the  rustic  danoe  in  the  tezt : 

**  Yet  is  thera  one  of  most  deljghtfol  kind 
A  lofty  jumping  or  a  leaping  round : 
Where    arm    in   arm   two   dancers  are 
entwined 
And  whirl  themselves  with  strict  em- 

braoements  bound, 
And  still  their  fset  an  anapaest  do 
sound. 
An  anapaest  is  aU  their  music's  sonff 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  short  and  third 
is  long." 

These  were  the  *  oourantoes'  and  *  lavoltaes ' 
of  the  Eiizabethan  age,  in  which  our  modem 
danoers  may  perhaps  traoe  something  of 
iheir  art.— *Fossor'  is  put  generaUy,  I 
imagine,  for  a  h&bouring  husbandman,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  haye  no  loye  for  the 
eaith  that  he  digs  for  another. 


CARMEN   XIX. 


The  impetuosity  and  Myeliness  of  this  ode  are  remarkable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  language,  I  think,  a  poem  more  expressiye  of  the  freedom  suited  to  the  occasion 
for  which  it  was  oomposed,*>a  supper  in  honour  of  Murena's  instaUation  in  the  ooUege 
of  augurs.  In  regard  to  this  person  see  C.  ii.  2,  and  10.  Telephus  is  no  doubt  a  fictitious 
name,  though  Acron  calls  him  a  Greek  poet  and  a  firiend  of  Horaoe,  being  led  to  that 
information  as  is  common  with  oommentators,  old  and  modem,  only  by  tiie  ode  itself,  to 
which  undue  reality  is  giyen.  The  name  occurs  in  two  other  odes  (i.  13  and  iy.  11),  and 
efforts  haye  been  made  to  proye  the  person  to  be  the  same  in  each  case.  In  the  first  of 
these  he  is  a  *'  puer  furens  "  with  <*  oeryiz  rosea  "  and  ''  cerea  brachia,"  with  whom  Lydia 
is  passionately  in  loye.  Here  he  is  a  bookworm  giyen  to  antiquarian  and  historioal  re- 
searches,  and  tn  the  fourth  book  he  is  stiU  young  enough  to  be  a  riyal  of  the  poet  with 
Phyllis  his  last  loye.  **  Modem  oommentators  hayefiUed  up  the  details  of  tiie  (SdioliaBfs) 
picture.  Telephus  is  made  out  to  be  a  Greek  youth  of  rank,  is  fond  of  antiquarian  studies, 
and  when  he  is  onoe  buried  in  them  is  hardly  to  be  tom  away  fi^om  his  books,  with  more 
of  the  same  idle  babble.     Those  good  old  scbolars,  Gerard  Vossias  and  Fabiidus,  neyer 
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dreamt  of  any  thing  o(  the  sort,  else  they  wonld  not  hsYe  fiuled  to  enrich'  theur  Uterarj 
historiesy  in  which  they  carefnlly  stick  in  every  name  they  can  pick  up,  with  that  of  this 
Telephus.  But  it  looks  rather  ill  that  this  well-bred  leamed  Greek,  who  liyed  on  snch 
intimate  terms  ?rith  Horaoe,  is  never  heord  of  in  any  other  plaoe.  The  best  information 
about  him  may  be  gleaned  from  the  other  two  odes.  Telephus  is  a  poetical  name  which 
Horace  uses  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  as  here,  for  instanoe,  when  he  wanted  such  an  one 
to  give  an  air  of  individuality  to  an  ode  beginning  with  the  humorous  reproof,  *  You  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  the  raoe  of  Codrus  and  of  Aeacus,  and  about  the  Trojan  War,  but  as 
to  how,  where,  and  on  what  we  are  to  dine  to-day,  you  don't  say  a  word.'"  This  is  Butt- 
mann's  opinion,  and  I  think  any  sensible  man  wh&  reflects  on  the  subject,  without  pre- 
conceptions  of  reality  in  his  mind,  will  agree  with  him.  At  any  rate  a  very  slight  ground- 
work  of  truth  would  be  enough  for  the  part  that  Telephus  bears  in  this  ode,  and  on  such 
questions  conjecture  and  time  are  thrown  away.  Of  the  date  we  can  only  say  it  was 
written  before  a.u.c.  732,  for  the  reasons  stated  C.  ii.  10.  The  season  was  winter  (▼.  8), 
and  the  day  was  the  first  of  the  month  (probably  of  the  year). 

Dillenbr.  supposes  the  ode  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  following  scene.  On  a  cold  dull 
winter  evening  Horaoe  is  sitting  in  a  room  with  some  firiends.  They  are  talking  and 
drinking  without  much  spirit,  till  at  last  the  duhiess  of  the  conversation  tuming  upon  dry 
points  of  history,  through  the  prosy  pedantry  of  some  one  of  the  party,  Horace  can  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  bursts  out  with  the  oontemptuous  Unguage  with  which  the  ode  begins ; 
then  calls  his  firiends  to  drink,  and  sets  them  the  ezample.  It  is  easy  to  adapt  tuch  a 
scene  to  the  ode ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  ft  is  one  on  which  Horace 
bestowed  more  than  average  pains,  though  there  is  no  ode  in  which  the  "ars  oelare  artem  " 
is  more  oonspicuous.  It  is  impossible  to  suppoee  it  the  work  of  a  moment,  as  Dillenbr.'s 
very  neat  adaptation  would  require  us  to  snppose.  He  thinks  the  ode  is  one  of  the  early 
ones,  as  more  akin  to  the  fire  of  youth  than  the  sobriety  of  later  life,  to  which  remark  I 
attach  no  importance. 

ARGUMENT. 

Talk  not  of  Codrns,  and  Inachus,  and  Trojan  wars :  tell  us  what  we  may  get  a  cask  of 
Chian  for,  who  will  give  us  bath  and  house-room,  and  at  what  hour  we  may  dine  to-day. 
A  cup,  boy,  to  the  new  moon,  another  to  midnight,  and  a  third  to  Murena  the  augur  ; 
three  and  nine  or  nine  and  three ;  the  rapt  poet  loves  the  nine ;  pure  the  Graoes  fbrbid. 
Let  us  be  mad :  bring  music,  scatter  roses,  let  old  neighbour  Lycus  and  his  young  ill- 
sorted  partner  hear  our  noise  and  envy  us.  Rhode  runs  after  thee,  Telephus,  witfa  thy 
beautiM  hair  and  bright  &ce :  as  for  me,  I  am  wasting  with  love  of  Glyoera. 

QuANTUM  distet  ab  Inacho 

Codrus  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori 
Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci 

Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio  : 

1.  Quantum  distet  ab  Inaeho,  Sfc.']    The  stated   by  Bockh    (Manetho,  p.   193)   in 

number  of  years  between  Inachus,  first  king  Orelli's  note  on  this  passage.   The  late  Mr. 

of  Argos,andCodrtt8,thelastkingof  Athens,  GutzlaflT,  in  his  History  of  China,  teUs  us 

is  said  to  be  eight  hundred  ;  but  that  it  was  how  **  the  wise  prince  Te-ke  "  was  chosen 

a  question  not  worth  discussing  was  Horaoe'8  suocessor  to  the  throne  '*  by  the  unanimous 

opinion,  and  with  the  means  we  have  of  de-  voioe  of  the  people  and  the  mandarins," 

termining  it  perhaps  the  same  opinion  may  and  how  he  made  an  harangue  to  his  oourt 

be  held  now.     On  what  authority  Inachus  and   marched  against  a  refractory  prinoe, 

is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  with  a  fine  army  well  equipped,  in  a  year 

Joseph  I  do  not  know,  but  so  I  find  it  is  which  the  Jewish  chronology  puts  beibre 
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Quo  Ghium  prctio  cadum 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus, 
Quo  praebente  domum  et  quota 

Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 
Da  lunae  propere  novae, 

Da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris 
Murenae :  tribus  aut  novem 

Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  conmiodis. 


10 


fhe  dispenioii  of  mankind,  and  Ta-ou  the 
august  was  reigning  at  Pekin  while  Noah 
waa  floating  in  the  ark. 

4.  saero—ntb  Ilio:']  This  is  Homer'8 
epithet,  Tpoiris  Upbv  VToXUOpov. 

5.  CAium — cadum]  ThisiBthesameform 
of  expression  as  "  Laestzygonia  amphora/' 
**  Sabina  diota ;"  and  the  vessels  were  all 
the  same.    Compare  TibuUus  (ii.  1.  27)  : 

**  Nonc    mihi    fumoeos    Teteris    proferte 
Falemoe 
Consnlis,  et  Chio  aoWite  Tinda  cado." 

On  the  Chian  wine  see  Sat.  ii.  8.  15.  The 
best  foreign  wines  were  Thasian,  Lesbian, 
Chian,  Sic7onianyCjprian,and  Cluomenian. 
Only  the  seoond  and  third  are  mentioned 
by  Horaoe,  who  puts  them  together  in 
^iod.  iz.  34.  Thej  were  mild  wines.  Les- 
bun  he  speaks  of  as  '  innooens '  (C.  i.  17* 
21.). 

6.  Qitis  aquam  temperei  ignibu»]  This  is 
equivaient  to  '  who  can  give  us  a  bath  ?'  So 
CSoerOy  writing  to  Paetus,  with  whom  he 
was  going  to  dine  (ad  Fam.  iz.  16,  sub 
fin.),  saya,  **  ego  tibi  unum  sumptnm  affe- 
ram  quod  balneum  calfacias  oportebit." 
Dillenbr.  supposes  Horace  to  be  proposing 
an  ipavoc  or  symbola,  each  person  oontri- 
buting  in  kind  to  the  entertainment.  I  do 
not  take  that  view  of  his  words. 

8.  Pelignis  Jrigoribu»]  Cold  as  bad  as 
the  Pehgni  know,  who  inhabited  a  high  part 
of  the  Apennines  in  the  Samnite  territory. 
*  Quota '  means  at  what  hour  we  may  sup. 
Bcmtley  tells  us  Horace  might  have  said 
'  quotus/  as  he  does  in  Epp.  i.  6.  30.  He 
thinks  that  word  would  have  been  equally 
good.    I  do  not. 

9.  Da  lunae  propere  novaef']  The  scene 
is  suddenly  shifted  to  the  supper-table.  On 
the  oonstmction  with  the  genitive  see  above 
(C.  iii.  8.  13).  Tomebus  gives  the  right  in- 
terpretation  of '  lunae  novae.'  It  means  the 
Kalends,  which  was  a  feast  day.  (Compare 
iii.  23.  2,  *  nascente  luna/)    llie  months  of 

^uma's  calendar  being  lunar,  the  association 
of  the  new  moon  with  the  first  day  of  the 
month  remained  after  the   calencUur  was 


altored.  A  cnp  for  midnight  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  any  other  meaning  than  an 
excuse  for  anotho-  toast.  "  Dicetur  merita 
Nox  quoque  naenia,''  he  says  below  (C.  iii. 
28.  16). 

11.  tribui  aut  nooem  MUcentur  eyathie] 
The  '  cyathos '  was  a  ladle  vrith  which  the 
drink  was  passed  from  the  mizing  bowl  to 
the  drinking  cup.  The  ladle  was  of  oertain 
capacity»  and  twelve  '  cyathi '  went  to  the 
seztarins.  Horace  therefore  says  in  effect, 
"  let  the  wine  be  mized  in  the  proportion 
of  three  cyathi  of  wine  to  nine  of  watar,  or 
of  nine  of  wine  to  three  of  water.''  He 
says  also  the  poet  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Muses  likes  the  stronger  proportion; 
but  the  Graoes  (in  other  words,  good  breed- 
ing  and  good  temper)  forbid  the  wine  to  be 
drunk  pure,  lest  it  lead  to  intozication  and 
Btrife.  *  Tres  supra '  means  tiie  three  over 
the  largest  proportion  of  nine,  and  which, 
if  added,  would  make  the  drink  *  memm.' 
I  need  not  set  forth  all  the  interpretations 
that  have  been  offered  fbr  this  passage.  The 
above  is  Orelli'8,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
trae  one.  He  held  a  different  opinion  at 
one  timci  and  his  Ezcursus  may  be  oon- 
sulted  by  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  ezplanation  here  given.  There  were 
different  ways  of  drinking  healths.  One 
way  was  to  drink  as  many  cups  as  there 
were  letters  in  the  name.  Some  interpret 
this  passage  as  meaning  that  the  poet  dnnk 
nine  cups  to  the  Muses,  while  others  to  the 
Graces  drank  but  three,  aooording  to  tiieir 
number.  This  ezplanation  Orelli  does  not 
give ;  but  I  like  it  best  after  his  own.  It 
requires  us  to  render  '  tres  supra ' '  above 
three/  wbich  I  do  not  like.  '  Miscentor ' 
means  that  such  is  the  usual  practioe,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  to  change  it  to  *  mis- 
centor/  as  Bentiey  lias  done,  following  Rnt- 
gersius.  *  Commodis/  fit  and  proper  '  cya- 
thi/  that  is,  bumpers.  *  A  proper  man '  is 
*  totus  teres  atque  rotundus/  in  whom  no- 
thing  is  wanting.  The  Muses  are  4mpares' 
as  being  nine  in  number.  *  Attonitus '  ia 
equivalent  to  lft^&vTfiTo{.  On  *  nndia ' 
see  C.  i.  30.  5,  n. 
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Qui  Musas  amat  impares 

Temos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
Vates ;  tres  prohibet  supra  15 

Bixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia 
Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 

Insanire  juvat :  cur  Berecyntiae 
Oessant  flamina  tibiae ! 

Our  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyra !  20 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 

Odi :  sparge  rosas  ;  audiat  invidus 
Dementem  strepitum  Lycus 

Et  vicina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 
Spissa  te  nitidum  coma,  25 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero 
Tempestiva  petit  Bhode : 

Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 


IS.  Iiuanirejttvat:']  This  isarepetition 
of  C.  ii.  7*  28 :  "  Recepto  duloe  mihi  furere 
est  amioo."  Berecyntus  was  a  moantain  in 
Phrygia,  where  Semele  was  worshipped. 
Compare  CatuUnB  (LdT.  265),  '<  Barbaraque 
horrihili  stridebat  tibia  canto,"  where,  ac- 
cording  to  the  common  appUcation  of  the 
word, '  barbara '  is  eqiuTalent  to  Phrygia  or 
Berecjntia.  Euripides  also  (Bacchae,  127) 
spealcB  of  riivfi6^^pvyiutv  a{f\wv  irvc  v/riari. 
Compare  C.  iv.  1.  22,  sqq. : 

** lyraeqne  et  Berecyntiae 

Delectabere  tibiae 
Miztifl  carminibufl  non  sine  fistula.'' 

The  ^fifltula'  oorreaponded  nearly  to  the 
Greek  '  syrinx/  and  what  we  call  the  Pan- 
dean  pipe :  the  '  tibia  *  waa  a  sort  of  fla- 
geolet  Por  particularfl  of  these  infltrumentfl 
aee  Smith'8  uict.  Ant,  Articles  Syrinz  and 
Tibia.    I  do  not  understand  OreUi'8  note 


on  *  fistula :'  "  proprie  pastorum  ;  h.  L  vt 
▼idetur  uniufl  calami  auctiorifl  soni.''  Winter 
rofles  were  culdiTated  at  great  trouble  and 
ezpenae. 

24.  non  habilit  LycoJ]  The  oldest  of 
the  Bhmdinian  MSS.  had  *  habUi/  and  that 
reading  Rutgersius  must  haye  foUowed  when 
he  interpreted  '  yicina '  thus :  "  quae  intacta 
neque  iditer  quam  vicina  cum  vidno  cum 
Lyoo  marito  degit ;"  aa  JuTenal  (ri.  609), 

"  -^—  Tivit  tanquam  ▼icina  marito. 
Hoc  flolo  propior  quod  amicofl  oonjqgifl 
odit" 

But  'yidna  Lyoo'  ia  not  neoessarily  his 
wife.  *'  Quem  Lycum  quare  ita  in  tranaita 
carpserit  Horatius  non  apparet,"  says  Estr^ 
on  the  matter-of-&ct  principle.  Lycus 
need  not  be  hurt     He  was  no  more  tiun 


CARMEN  XX. 


TbM  can  be  very  Uttle  doubt  that  thifl  ode  is  imitated  fi!om  the  Qreek,  thottgh  Dil- 
lenbr.  deniefl  it,  as  he  generaUy  does.  It  represents  in  heroic  language  a  contest  between 
Pyirhus  and  agirl  not  named  for  the  affections  of  the  handsome  Nearchus.  The  last  two 
fltanzafl  fumiflh  a  fltiildng  groupe  for  a  picture.  The  paflsion  of  the  jealous  girl,  and  the 
oonflctoufl  pride  of  the  beantiful  boy,  are  hi^vpUy  painted. 
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ARGUMSNT. 

As  well  Tob  the  fioneas  of  her  whelpB,  Pyrrhiw.  That  girl  will  nuh  to  the  reecue  of  her 
loTer,  and  like  a  ooward  and  thief  thoa  thalt  quit  the  iield  affcer  a  hard-fought  battle, 
in  which  he  Bhall  stand  like  Nireos  or  Ganymede,  the  ompire  of  the  fight. 

NoN  yides  quanto  moyeas  periclo, 
Pyrrhe,  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenae ! 
Dura  post  paullo  fugies  inaudax 

Proelia  raptor 
Gum  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas  5 

Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum, 
Grande  certamen  tibi  praeda  cedat 

Major  an  illi. 
Interim,  dum  tu  celeres  sagittas 
Promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos,  lo 

Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 

Sub  pede  pahnam 
Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillis, 
Quah's  aut  Nireus  fuit  aut  aquosa  15 

Baptus  ab  Ida. 

8.  ininuUut]  Thia  word,  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  ia  a  direct  tran8latio&  of 
drokfio^, 

6.  per  ob9taniet]  i.e.  'when,  like  the 
Honeas  bnrsting  through  a  liort  of  hnntsmen, 
ahe  Bhall  msh  to  the  rescne  of  Nearchns 
more  beantifai  than  all  rinaignem).' 

8.  Mqfor  <m  t//i.]  Orelli,  who  seldom 
departa  from  the  MSS.,  lias  in  this  instance 
done  80,  adopting  an  emendation  which  he 
caUs  *'  aagacem  ac  ikdllimam/'  and  which 
Dillenbr.  approves,  and  "  tantum  non  reoe- 
fst,"  *  mi^r  an  illa,'  which  is  doe  to  the 
simultaneoiis  sagadty  of  Peerlkamp  and 
Haupt.  Tfie  former  lias  deseryed  but  little 
of  Horaoe,  and  lias  not,  I  think,  increased 
his  daims  by  this  suggestion.  'Major  an 
iUa'  would  mean,  *  or  wliether  ehe  is  supe- 
rior ;'  *  mijor  an  ilH,'  *  rather  to  thee  or  to 
her.'  The  Greek  oould  not  be  mistaken  if 
it  ran  ir6rcpa  .17  Xtla  aol  ^(iCwv  fiiii  ^ 
Inlvy,  where  fuiZwv  would  be  equivalent, 
noi  to  XtlaQ  util^ov  fikpoQ,  but  to  fiaXXov. 
Cicero  (ad  Qu.  Fratr.  iv.  13)  says,  "  Sit 
lictor  non  suae  sed  tuae  lenitatis  apparitor ; 
majoraque  praeferant  fuces  Uli  ac  secures 
dignitatis  insignia  quam  potestatis."  Pro- 
bably  Horace  found  fiet^wv  in  the  ori- 
ginal  he  copied  from  in  some  such  combi- 
nation  as  I  liaTe  supposed.  *  Certamen'  has 
no  regular  govemment.    The  constmction, 


however,  is  quite  inteDigible  without  snp- 
plying  '  est'  or  *  erit,'  as  lome  propose. 

1 1 .  Arbiter  pugnati]  Nearchus  is  repre- 
sented  as  standing  in  doubt  to  which  of  the 
combatantB  he  shaU  yield  himself,  with  his 
naked  foot  upon  the  pahn  of  Tictory,  looking 
like  Nirens, 

8ff  k&XKmtoq  dvj)p  vTcb  'iXtov 

ixeiv 

tS»v  aXXwv  Aavawv  fitr  dft(tfiova  UfiXtl- 

*»va  (U.ii.  673), 
or  Uke  Oanymede.  The  differenoe  between 
the  perfBct  and  the  present,  the  one  as  re« 
presenting  a  complete,  and  the  other  a  con- 
tinuing  aotion,  is  here  dearly  marked.  (See 
C.  L  1.  4,  n.)  *  Fertur '  a  Uttle  disturbs 
the  chancter  of  the  description  as  a  paint- 
ing,  whether  we  interpret  with  DiUenbr., 
who  supposes  a  real  story  to  be  the  snbjeot 
of  the  ode,  and  has  no  fiuth  ia  a  Greek  ori- 
ginal ;  or  with  OrelU,  who  undentands  it  to 
mean  tlie  remarka  of  the  spectators  kioking 
on  at  this  scene  as  it  might  be  represented 
on  a  stage  or  in  a  {MCture.  The  latter  does 
not  ntkfy  me,  and  the  word  is  one  of 
whidi  it  is  difficult  to  fiz  the  exact  meaning. 
I  cannot  help  AmiriT^  this  too  savonrs  of  a 
pretty  Uteral  copy,  and  indioates  a  compod- 
tion  not  flowing  from  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  and  therefore  liable  to  Bome  oon- 
ftHBon,  thougfa  to  him  it  was  plain  eaough. 
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The  hisfiory  of  L.  Valeriiis  Meflsalla  Corvinusy  of  his  leaming  and  eLoqnenoe,  and  the 
origin  of  his  double  oognomen,  nnder  both  of  which  he  appears  in  Horaoe*8  poems,  are 
fully  given  in  Smith's  Dict.  Biog.  The  date  of  this  odoi  which  is  addreased  to  the  testa 
oontaining  the  wine  intended  for  Messalla  at  a  supper  to  which  he  has  inrited  himself  at 
Horaoe's  house,  cannot  by  any  sort  of  evidence  be  even  conjectured.  DiUenbr.  says  it 
was  a  song  oomposed  eztempore  at  a  party  at  which  Messalla  was  symposiarch.  In  such 
eztemporaneous  efiusions  Dillenbr.  puts  more  fidth  than  I  can ;  bnt  the  ode  may  have 
been  redted  at  the  supper-table,  and  oompoaed  for  the  occasion  it  professes  to  have  been 
composed  for. 

AR6UMENT. 

Thou  amphorai  who  wast  fiUed  at  my  birth,  whether  thy  mission  be  one  of  sorrow  or  joy, 
of  strife  or  love  or  aleep,  oome  down,  for  Corvinus  would  have  my  better  wine. 
Leamed  though  he  be,  he  will  not  despise  thee,  for  neither  did  old  Cato.  Thou  dost 
soften  the  inflexible,  and  open  the  heart,  and  bring  back  hope,  and  give  strength  and 
oourage  to  the  humble.  Liber,  Venus,  and  the  Graoes  shall  keep  thee  oompany  till 
the  dawn  of  day. 

0  NATA  mecum  consule  Manlio» 
Seu  tu  querelas  sive  geris  jocos 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores 
Seu  facilem,  pia  testa,  somnum, 
Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum  5 

Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Oorvino  jubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 

L  0  nata  mecum]     Horaoe  was  bom  dearly.    Jahn  (in  whose  judgment  Orelli 

A.u.c.  689,  when  L.  ManliusTorquatus  and  always  places  gi^at  ikith)  says  Horace  calla 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta  were  oonsuls,  in  which  the  testa  '  pia,'  because  it  was   oontem- 

year  the  amphora  addressed  is  here  said  to  porary  with  himself.    That  does  not  bring 

have  been   fiUed.     (See    above,  C.  iii.  8.  us  much  nearer  to  the  meaning. 
12,  n.)     *  Testa,'  which  signifies  properly        5.  Quocunque — nomine]     *  On  whatever 

any  '  vas    coctile,'   was   used    to  expreas  acoount.'    Orelli  quotes  Yarro  (de  Re  R.  i. 

the  'dolium'  as  weU  as  the  'amphora.'  1.  6):   "Item  adveneror  Minervam  etVe- 

Here  it  obviously  means  the  latter.    In  nerem  quarum  unius  procuratio  oKveti,  al- 

Epod.  ziii.  6,  Horaoe  had  before  referred  to  terius  hortorum,  quo  nominb  rustica  Vinalia 

this  wine:  "Yina  Torquato  move  consule  instituta."     On  the  technical  meaning  of 

pressa  meo."    '  Pta  testa '   Dader  renders  *  nomen '  dgnifying  an  entry  in  an  account, 

*  aimable  bouteiUe.'  The  foroe  of  the  epi-  see  Mr.  Long's  note  on  Cic.  in  Verrem,  ii. 
ihet  is   more   easUy  felt  than  described.  1.  38.    The  derived  sense  of  the  word  as 

*  Gentlecask'is  Francis^s  translation,  and  I  used  here  is  better  iUustrated  by  Cic.  de 
know  no  better,  for  the  meaning  is  to  be  Am.  c.  25 :  "  Multis  nominibus  est  hoc 
derived  from  its  oonnezion  with  *fadlem  vitiilmnotandum,'' i.e.  onmanyaccountsor 
lomnum.'  Bentley  shows  an  over-nice  dis-  in  many  particulars.  ForoeU.  gives  other 
cemment  in  putdng  a  oomma  after  '  pia,'  examples.  '  Lectum,'  which  ForoeUini  in. 
in  order  to  bring  out  this  oonnezion  more  terprets   '  selected,'  rather  appiies  to  the 
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Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus,  te  negleget  horridus :  lo 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catoois 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 
•Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  duro  ;  tu  sapientium 

Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso  15 

Consilium  retegis  Lyaeo ; 
Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque,  et  addis  cornua  pauperi ; 
Post  te  neque  iratos  trementi 

Begum  apices  neque  militum  arma.  20 


gadiering  of  the  gn^  from  which  the  wine 
was  made.  Massic  wine  was  from  Mons 
Maasicos  in  Campania.  The  word  'de- 
Boende'  is  nsed  becanse  the  apofheca  was  in 
the  npper  part  of  the  honse.  (See  aboye, 
C.  iii.  8.  11,  n.^  For  the  same  cause  '  de- 
ripe'  ia  used  (C.  iu.  28.  7)>  'Dignns'  is 
Qsed  sometimee  by  the  later  prose-writers 
with  an  infinitiTe.  In  Horace^s  day  and  by 
Cicero  they  nsed  it  only  with  the  reLatiTe 
prononn  in  construction  with  a  yerb.  An 
instanoe  of  the  later  nae  from  Pliny  will 
be  found  in  Forcell.  Orelli  quotes  Seneca 
(de  Benef.  i.  1.  10),  "dignus  est  dedpi.'' 
'  Languidiora '  corresponds  to  'languesdt 
mihi'  above  (C.  iii.  16.  35).  For  '  lectum 
nomine/  Bentiey  proposes  *  faetum  numine/ 
"  hoc  est,  quacunque  potestate  praeditum ; 
oompellat  enim  testam  tanquam  Dea  quae- 
piam  fuerit  Et  justa  ni  faUor  metaphora 
est ;  et  ad  audacem  Flacd  indolem  acoom- 
modata."  He  anticipates  the  rejection  of 
his  emendation  because  it  is  an  emendation, 
but  thinks  if  any  MS.  were  to  exhibit  hia 
leading  it  would  be  receiTed  by  aodanmtion. 
OreUi'8  B  has  'numine,'  and  one  or  two 
others ;  bnt,  though  Orelli  calls  it '  spedosa 
lectio,'  he  adds  tluit  it  is  '  non  tamen  vera,' 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  the  acdamation 
Bentley  expected ;  when  *  faetum'  makes  its 
appearance,  editors  may  perhaps  desert  the 
received  reading. 

9.  madei]  TbAS  word  would  hardly  have 
been  used  for  '  imbuitur'  in  this  sense  on 
any  other  occaaion,  though  Martial  says 
(i.  40),  "  Cecropiae  madidus  Latiaeque 
Minervae  Artibus."  Fliny  (Epp.  iii.  12.  1) 
copies  the  expression '  Socratids  sermonibus,' 
wfaich  Orelli  supposes  had  passed  into  pro- 
yerbial  use.  Speaking  of  a  supper,  he  says, 
<*  Sit  expedita :  sit  parca :  Socratids  tantum  . 
flermonibus  abnndet."    For  <  negleget/  the 


reading  of  the  Scholiasts  and  nearly  all  the 
MSS.  and  editions,  Bentley  prefers  the  pre- 
sent  tense. 

H.  Narratur  et  pritci  CatonW]  Plutarcfa, 
in  fais  life  of  Cato  Utioensis,  says  fae  drank 
a  great  deal  of  wine  in  tfae  latter  part  of  fais 
life,  and  Seneca  says  the  aame.  Some  edi- 
tors  therefore  faave  supposed  Horace  means 
to  refer  to  him.  But  ne  is  not  alluding  to 
tfae  intemperate  nse  of  wine,  and  '  prisd ' 
can  only  apply  to  tfae  elder  Cato,  as  in 
"  prisds  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Cetfae- 
gis  "  (Epp.  ii.  2. 117).  "  Prisd:  antiquioris, 
non  Uticensis  **  (Acron). 

13.  7\<  lene  tormentum  ingenio']  *  Tfaou 
appUest  a  gentle  spur  to  tfae  usually  ungenial  ' 
temper.'  *  Duro  ingenio '  does  not,  I  Siink, 
as  Bentley  says,  signUy  *  tfae  genius  tfaat  finds 
it  faard  to  express  itself,'  but  tfae  reserved 
temper  wfaose  sympatfaies  are  not  easily 
drawn  out,  as  in  Terenoe  (Pfaorm.  iii.  2. 12), 
"  Adeon'  ingonio  esse  duro  te  atque  inexo- 
rabili."  *  &^ientinm '  DiUenbr.  supposea 
to  be  said  ironically,  signifying  the  Sir 
Orades,  "  who  therefore  only  are  esteemed 
wise  for  saying  notfaing.''  I  tfaink  it  faas  a 
more  serious  and  kindly  meaning,  and  ap- 
plies  to  tfae  pfailosopfaical  and  tfaougfatful 
(as  ^sapientia'  is  put  for  pfailosophy,  C.  i. 
34.  2),  who  faave  Uttle  to  do  with  mirtfa  till 
tfaey  are  brougfat  out  of  tfaemselves  by  cfaeer- 
ful  oompany.  It  is  said  tfaat  in  fais  odes  Ho- 
race  always  uses  tfae  termination  *  ium'  for 
tfae  genitive  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  *  ens,' 
and  for  partidples  tfae  termination  '  tum.' 
^ut  tfae  instanoes  of  eitfaer  are  not  nume- 
rous  enougfa  to  determine  a  rule,  and  the 
so-called  nouns  are  usually  partidples,  as 
*  sapiens '  is.  Ovid  most  probably  had  this 
passage  of  Horace  in  his  mind  wfaen  fae 
wrote  tfae  following  verses  (A.  A.  i.  237> 
sqq.):- 
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Te  Liber  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus 

Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae 

Vivaeque  producent  lucemae, 

Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 

"Vina  parant  animos  &ciantque  caloribus  As  Horaoe  r^resents  (he  Graoes  naked, 

aptos,  '  nodum '  cannot  slgnify  the  zone,  as  aome 

Cura  fugit  multo  diluiturque  mero.  oommentators  say.    It  seems  to  mean  the 

Tunc  yeniunt  risus,  tunc  pauper  comua  bond  that  unites  them.    They  are  always 

sumit,  represented  with  their  arms  intertwined. 

Tunc  dolor  et  curae  rugaque  frontis  Acron  says,  "  Segnesque  nodum  solyere — 

abit.  hoc  est  quae  nodum  non  solyunt  quo  oon- 

Tunc  aperit  mentes  aevo  rarissima  nostro  nexae  sunt.    Propterea  hoc  dictum  est  quia 

Simplidtas,  artes  excutiente  deo."  qui  fida  inter  se  gratia  junguntur  nunquam 

19.  Poit  ie']   "  Quis  post  vina  gravem  resolvuntur  ab  amicitiae  fide,  unde  et  ipsae 

militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  ?"  (C.  i.  18.  Gratiae  conjunctis  inter  se  manibus  tfngun- 

5.)    As  to  *  apices/  see  C.  i.  34.  U.  <^-"     As  to  the  next    line,  see  C.  iii. 

22.  Seffnesque  nodum  where  Gratiae']  ^^*  ^^* 


CARMEN  XXII. 

Horaoe  on  some  oocasion  thought  fit  to  dedicate  a  pine  in  his  garden  to  Diana,  and  his 
oommentators  haye  suggested  various  reasons  and  oocasions  for  his  doing  so.  One  thinks 
it  may  have  been  when  he  first  had  possession  o(  his  fanuy  which  enables  him  to  fix  the 
date  of  ihe  ode ;  another  that  he  had  had  an  escape  from  the  attadc  of  a  boar  pig ;  the 
n«nch  editors  haye  settled  it  was  on  the  arrival  of  news  that  one  of  his  mistresses  had 
been  saiely  delivered  of  a  child ;  "  for  the  ode,"  says  Dacier,  "  has  all  the  air  of  a  thanks- 
giring/'  which  suspidon  Jani  does  not  deny  to  his  judgment  *  valde  arridet,'  while  all 
^other  conjecturers,  in  his  opinion, '  multa  nugantur.'  Whether  his  *  nugae '  surpass  the 
*  nugae '  of  others  or  not,  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  But  it  may  safely  be  pro- 
noimced  to  be  the  idlest  sort  of  trifling  which  thus  attempts  to  fix  causes  firom  snch  im- 
pelietrable  data,  and  tums  the  edge  of  a  pretty  trifle  like  this  by  fordng  it  into  mattor  of 
fafit  How  long  the  child  bom  on  this  memorable  occasion  surrived  its  birth,  or  how 
many  such  the  numerous  mistresses  of  the  poet  (une  de  ses  maitresses  1)  bore  him,  we 
are  not  informed  by  the  sagadty  of  Sanadon  and  Dader.  The  dedicadon  of  trees  to 
particular  divuiities  was  not  unoommon.  Fea  quotes  an  inscription  in  which  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Victor  tows  a  thousand  lai^ge  trees  to  Silyanus:  tu  me  MBosauE  kbduces 

BOM AM  SISTITO   DAftUE  ITALA  RURA  TB   COLAMUS  PRAESIDB  B60  JAM  DICABO  MILLE 
MA6NA8   ARBORBS. 

ARGUMENT. 

Diana,  who  protectest  the  mountains  and  woods,  and  deliverest  women  in  diildbirth,  to 
thee  I  dedicate  this  pine,  and  wiU  offer  thee  the  sacrifioe  of  a  boar. 

MoNTiuM  custos  nemorumque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis  adimisque  leto, 
Diva  triformis, 

1.  MonHum^nemorumquet']     See  C.  i.    the  attributes  of  Lncina,  the  diyinity  that 
21.  5,  and  C.  S.  1.    Diana  shared  with  Jnno    brings  children  to  the  birth,  as  ezplained 
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Imminens  yillae  tua  pinus  esto,  5 

Quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos 
Verris  obliquum  meditantis  ictum 
Sanguine  donem. 

on   V.  13  of  the   Secalar    Ode.     DianA  from  wbich  she  was  called  Trim.    Com- 

was    *Dvn  trifonnis'  as  bemg  Luia  in  pare  OTid  (Faat.  L  141}  : 

Heaven,  Diana  on  Earth,  and  Hecate  in  "  Q»  vides  Hecates  in  tree  Tertentia  partefl, 

HeU ;  whence  Virgil  speaks  of  "  Tergeml.  Servet  ut  in  ternas  compita  secta  vias." 

namqne  Hecaten  taia  vireinia  ora  Dianae "  «   ^                                                        ■, 

(Aen!  if.  611),  aUuding  (m  Honce  does)  «•  ^TIIT  ^f^f^  T  l"*"  S^^ 

to  the  eUtae^  of  fteVadeai  with  tlmi  ^he  »^edent  to  <qn«m'  u  impbed  in 

&oee  set  up  whera  three  roads  met,  so  thrt     ^™-,    '  ?"  «^  TT^u'"*^    W 
she  oonld  look  down  aU  thiee  >t  onoe,    ?•"'   "^  >«»«~nlT  '«*  the  end  of  the 

year,  m  some  oommeitfattots  ssy. 


CARMEN  XXIII. 


Phidyle  (from  ^l^f <r9ai)  ia,  acoording  to  Jani,  <*  TiUioa  hand  dnbie  m  procvratriz 
in  fDmdo  Sabino  Hontii :"  to  whom  Horace  wrote  tiuB  ode,  says  Dacier,  becanae  she  com- 
plained  that  ahe  was  not  allowed  by  her  master  to  offer  fine  enough  Bactifices.  Let  ns 
rather  assnme  that  Horace,  wishing  to  embody  the  principle  that  any  offering  to  Heaven 
is  aooeptable  aooording  to  a  man's  means  (see  note  on  t.  20),  pnt  it  into  the  form  of  an 
address  to  the  plain  and  pious  Phidyle,  a  person  of  his  own  creation,  bringing  a  humble 
offering  to  her  Iiares  witii  doubts  as  to  its  acceptance,  or  lamenting  that  she  oonld  not 
for  her  poTerty  offer  a  worthier  sacrifice.  This  ezplanation  lies  on  the  surface,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  other  that  the  ode  is  capable  of. 


ARGUMENT. 

My  humble  Phidyle,  lift  thy  hands  to  heaven,  and  bring  the  Laree  but  incense,  fiwsh  com, 
and  a  saddng-pig,  and  they  shaU  protect  thy  vines  and  fields  and  lambs.  Heids  and 
llocks  fed  on  Algidos  or  Alba,  these  are  fbr  the  pontifices :  do  thou  but  crown  thy 
gods  with  rosemary  and  myrtle,  for  it  is  ihe  dean  hand  and  not  the  oosUy  sacrifice 
that  oomes  with  aooeptance  to  the  altar. 


Gaelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nascente  Luna,  rustica  Phidyle, 
Si  thure  placaris  et  homa 
Fruge  Lares  avidaque  porca, 

1.  tupina»]    The  dasping  of  the  hands    with  the  andents.    'Sup-inus'  and  Sir- 
in  prayer  does  not  seem  to  haTO  been  usual    tioq  contain  the  same  element,  and  both 

o   2 
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Nec  pestilentem  sentiet  Africum 
Fecmida  vitis  nec  sterilem  seges 
Bobiginem  aut  dulces  alunmi 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 
Nam  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilices 
Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis 
Victima  pontificum  secures 
Cervice  tinget :  te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 
Parvos  coronantem  marino 
Bore  deos  fragilique  myrto. 


10 


15 


signify  *  aptarned.  The  *  b*  in  the  Latin 
word  oorresponds  to  the  aspurate  of  the 
Greek,  as  in  'silva'  and  ^Xti,  Compare 
Aesch.  (P.  V.  1005)  :  yvvaiKOfiifioic  vir- 
Ttdfffiaviv  xfpfiv.  Ab  to  *  nasoente  Lnna' 
see  C.  iii.  19.  9,  n.  The  prose  form  of 
'  homnB '  is  '  homotinus.'  '  Alumnus '  oc- 
cors  above  (C.  iii.  18. 4).  The  epithet  may 
have  been  copied  from  Lucretius  (ii.  11 60^, 
**  Ipsa  dedit  dulces  fetus  per  pabula  laeta.'^ 

10.  Devota'}  In  the  oak  woods  of  Mount 
Algidus  (in  Latium)  and  the  pastures  of 
Alba  were  fed  swine  and  cattle,  especially 
for  sacrifioe.  *  Securim '  (y.  12)  is  the  read- 
ing  of  many  MSS.  OrelU^s  ZOrich  and  one 
of  his  Beme  MSS.  haye  *  secures.'  Bentley 
prefers  the  singular  for  euphony,  and  be- 
cause  'victima'  is  the  singuUur  number. 
Most  persons  will  dedde  in  favour  of  '  se- 
cures,'  and  *  securim  '  would  require  '  pon- 
tifids '  on  Bentley^B  showing. 

18.  Non  tumptuosablandior  hostia']  'If 
the  hand  be  innooent  that  touches  the  altar, 
not  with  sumptuous  yictim  more  welcome 
doth  it  appease  the  angry  Penates  than  with 
pious  meal  and  crackUng  salt.'  Bentiey 
strangely  makes  ^hostia'  the  nominatiye 
case,  in  which  he  follows  the  Scholiast  Por- 
phyrion.  Acron  saw  better,  and  Bentley 
oould  not  have  read,  or  must  have  forgotten 
his  notCi  when  he  saysi  *'  uterque  Scholiastes 
nominatiyi  casus  esse  monuenmt"  The 
production  of  the  final  '  a '  in  '  sumptuosa ' 
is  not  indefensiblei  but  it  is  no  defenoe  to 
say,  as  Bentley  says,  that  Martial  has  (v.  69. 
3),  "  Quid  gladium  demens  Romana  stringis 
in  ora  ?"  for  '  str '  is  a  very  different  com- 
bination  firom  *  bl,'  and  Horaoe  would  not 
have  taken  this  lioenoe  even  with  those  let- 
ters.  The  real  defenoe  has  been  given  above 
(C.  iii.  6. 1 7t  n. V  But  we  need  nottroubleour- 
selves  about  tne  matter,  for  *  hostia'  is  no 
doubt  the  ablative  case.    Bentley  supposes 


'  immunis '  to  mean  *  empty/  without  an 
offering,  in  which  he  follows  what  Lambinus 
partly  approved.  It  signifies  '  pure.'  It 
does  not  oocur  elsewhere  in  this  sense  with- 
out  a  genitive.  In  the  sense  Bentley  sup- 
poses  it  occurs  twice  in  Horaoe  (see  Indez). 
'  Mollibit,'  an  older  form  for  '  moUiet,'  and 
one  which  Horaoe  never  uses  nor  any  author 
of  the  Augustan  age,  was  the  reoeived  read- 
ing  till  Bentley  adopted  'moUivit,'  firom 
many  of  the  heat  MSS.,  which  reading  is 
noticed  by  Cruquius,  and  was  oontained  in 
one  of  his  Blandinian  MSS.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  it  is  right,  for,  besides  other  oon- 
siderations,  the  aoristio  perfect  is  wanted  to 
correspond  with  '  tetigit,'  and  it  givea  the 
best  sense.  When  Bentley  however  argues 
that  if  Horaoe  had  written  *  moUibit '  some 
at  least  of  the  grammarians  would  have 
noticed  such  an  unusual  form,  he  overlooks 
Acron,  whose  note  is,  "  molUbit :  placabit." 
Cunningham,  out  of  opposition  to  Bentley, 
proposes  *  moUirit,'  for  which  there  is  some 
authority. 

20.  Farre  pio  ei  salienie  miea,']  This 
means  the  salted  meal-cake  offered  in  sacri- 
fioe.  The  Roman  practioe  and  the  Greek 
were  different.  The  oiXai  and  ovXoYvrac 
were  the  entire  grain  of  barley  mizea  with 
salt.  The  grain  was  not  pounded  by  the 
Greeks ;  by  the  Romans  it  was,  and  the  salt 
kneaded  with  it.  So  "  Dant  fruges  manibus 
salsas  "  (Aen.  zii.  173).  The  crackUng  of 
the  salt  was  a  good  omen.  See  TibuUus  (iiL 
4.9): 

"  At  natum  in  curas  hominum  genus  omina 
noctis 
Farre  pio  placant  et  saUente  sale." 

Socrates  was  the  first  among  the  ancients 
who  took  the  view  here  given  of  the  gods 
and  their  offerings.  Hia  opinions  are  related 
by  Xenophon  (Memor.  i.  3.  3):   Ouvias 
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Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 

Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica.  20 

Bk  Bviav  /iicpac  dwh  fiiKpwv  oifiiv  TfyiiTo  ing  mind  it  is  aooepted  acoording  to  that 

fuwvoBai  T&v  iirb  iroXKQv  Kai  fuyaXtav  a  man  hath,  not  acoording  to  that  he  hath 

voXXd   Kal  fiiy6Xa    OvovnaVf   ovTt    ydp  not "  (2  Cor.  Tiii.  12).     Persins  may  haye 

roic  OfoTc  i^ff  KdK&Q  ix^iv  fl  TOiQ  fuyd^  had  thu  ode  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 

\aic  Bwiais  fiaWov  ^  raiQ  fiiKpatc  exai-  last  Terses  of  hia  seoond  Satire : — 

toy,  »oXX<«.f  yif&y  aAroic  rd  irapd  „^  ^^  y  ^^  ^  „„^  ^ 
Tuv  irovtipuw  fiaAAOv  ff   ra   vapa  tuv  ^^^  lance  -»       ^ 

is:s;^.^:^  ^- po«*  -^  ^^  ^pp*  p- 

"^Z  "^"i;  Jf^^d^"^^^^       Comp^tumjnsf^ueanimo,«nctoB,ue 
f*«i^&;S^^^^^^  Me^tis^^t    inooctnm   generoso    pec^ 

SSch^tSsS^ttVi^th^^  Haec^putadmo.eamtempliseti«re 


CARMEN  XXIV. 

About  A.u.c.  728, 

This  ode  is  of  the  same  dass  and  was  probably  written  about  the  same  time  as  the 
early  ones  of  the  third  book,  t.  e.  about  a.v.c.  728.  It  deals  with  the  lioentious  abuses 
of  the  timesy  and  points  indirectly  to  Augustus  as  the  real  reformer  of  them,  as  in  the 
seoond  ode  of  the  first  book.  Horaoe  is  never  more  powerfiil  than  when  he  handles  these 
subjects.  Whether  from  a  wish  to  please  his  patron  or  from  a  genuine  sense  of  the 
depravity  of  his  age,  he  seems  to  put  on  all  his  strength  and  to  use  his  happiest  language 
when  he  is  attacking  it.  The  ▼aiiety  of  images  and  illustrations  in  this  ode  is  very  remark- 
able,  and  they  are  particularly  well  chosen  and  oiiginal.  There  is  none  that  ezhibita 
Horaoe^s  peculiar  style  more  completely  than  this  does. 

ARGUMBNT. 

Let  a  man  be  as  rich  and  extravagant  as  he  may»  yet,  when  Fate  oTertakes  him,  fear  and 
death  wiU  seize  him.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  North  with  their  free  plains  and 
toils  equally  shared,  where  stepmothers  are  kind  and  wives  are  obedient  and  cfaaste, 
and  where  crime  meets  with  its  reward, — are  happier  than  we  are.  He  who  would 
gain  a  name  for  future  times  (for  merit  is  only  recogniied  after  death),  let  him  put  a 
check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  age.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  complain  if  crime  goes 
unpunished  ?  Of  what  use  are  laws  without  morals  ?  We  are  running  every  where  in 
quest  of  money,  urged  on  by  the  shame  of  poverty.  If  we  really  repent,  let  us  give 
our  gold  to  the  gods  or  cast  it  into  the  sea,  eradicate  the  seeds  of  avarice,  and  strengthen 
our  minds  with  nobler  pursuits.  Our  youth  are  idle :  their  &thers  lay  up  wealth  by 
fraud :  for  let  riches  increase  as  they  wiU  they  always  fall  short  of  men's  desires. 
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Intactis  opulentior 

Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae 
Oaementis  licet  oeeupes 

T}rrrhenum  onme  tuis  et  mare  Apuficum, 
Si  figit  adamantinos  5 

Sunmais  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Olavos,  non  animum  metu, 

Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 
Oampestres  melius  Scythae 

Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos  10 
Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Oererem  ferunt, 

Nec  cultura  placet  longior  annua, 
Defunctumque  laboribus  15 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 
lUic  matre  carentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens, 
Nec  dotata  regit  virum 

Oonjux  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero.  20 


1.  Intaetu]  Cn.  Pompeiusy  MaroelliUi  and 
others  had  entered  Arabia  Petraea;  bat 
Arabia  Feliz  which  is  here  referred  to  had 
not  yet  been  invaded.  The  diflastroQB  ez- 
pedition  under  AelioB  GaUuB  did  not  take 
place  tiU  A.u.c.  729,  which  was  probably 
after  the  composition  of  this  ode.  See  C.  i. 
29,  Int.,  and  oompare  Propertius  (ii.  10. 
16,  sqq.): 

"  India  quin,  Auguste,  tuo  dat  colla  triumpho 
Et  domus  intactae  te  tremit  Arabiae." 

India  and  Arabia  are  again  coupled  Epp.  i. 
6.  6:  "  Quid  roenses)  maiis  eztremos  Ara- 
bas  ditantis  et  Indos  ?  *' 

3.  Caementu  licet  oceupet]  This  is  ez- 
plained  by  C.  iii.  1.  .36. 

6.  Summis  verticibue]  This  haa  been 
variouflly  ezplained.  Boitley  supposes  it 
to  mean  the  heads  of  the  nails, "  when  Fate 
drives  in  the  nails  to  the  heads."  His  note 
on  these  lines  is  one  of  his  worst.  He 
prefers  '  dura '  to  '  dira,'  but  does  not  adopt 
it  in  his  tezt,  tiiough  he  says  he  should  not 
mind  doing  so  or  care  for  all  the  MSS.  and 
editions  put  together.  **  They  so  generally 
oonfouud  the  two  words,"  he  says,  **  that  it 
is  remarkable  they  should  show  such  a  de- 
praved  and  perverse  unanimity  in  retaining 
the  worst  of  them  here.''   Some  take  Horace 


to  mean  that  Fate,  by  driving  her  nails  ( '  cla- 
Tos  trabales,'  i.  36.  18)  into  the  roof  of  the 
house,  puts  an  end  to  the  work  and  dedares 
that  the  master^s  work  is  done.  Such  is 
the  meaning  Orelli  gives,  and  be  supposes 
Horaoe  to  have  got  the  idea  from  some 
Greek  poet  It  is  very  obscure.  The 
Scholiasts  throw  no  light  upon  it.  Cru- 
quius'  Commentator  takee  *  vertidbus '  for 
tiie  human  head :  "in  vertioe  siquidem  ia- 
dlior  est  ictus  ad  mortem  vidnitate  cere- 
bii.''     I  like  this  interpretation  the  best. 

12.  Immetata'}  This  is  dwaK  ^tySfuvov. 
Virgil  asdgns  to  the  golden  age  thia  freedom 
from  enclosures : 

"  Ante  Jovem — 
Ne  signare  quidem  aut  partiri  limite  cam- 

pum 
Fas  erat."    (Georg.  i.  126,  6.) 

*  Liberas '  means  *  common  property.' 

14.  Nec  culiura  placef}  The  habits  of 
the  Suevi  as  described  by  Caesar  (BeU. 
Gall.  iv.  1)  are  here  asdgned  to  the  Getae. 
"  They  had  100  districts  (pagi\"  says  he, 
"  each  of  whidi  supplied  annually  1000  sol- 
diers,  who  served  a  year  and  were  then  re- 
lieved  by  others,  who  in  their  tum  served  a 
year  and  were  relieved.  Those  who  stayed 
at  home  cultivated  the  fields.    They  had  no 
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ii 


Dos  est  magna  parentium 

Virtus  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Gerto  foedere  castitas ; 

Et  peccare  nefas  aut  pretium  est  mori. 
O  quisquis^Yolet  impias 

Gaedes  et  rabiem  tollere  ciyieam, 
Si  quaeret  Pater  urbium 

Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
Befrenare  licentiam, 

Glarus  postgenitis  ;  quatenus,  heu  nefas ! 
Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  inyidi. 


25 


30 


endiosftres  and  occupied  the  same  groiind 
only  for  one  year/' 

18.  temperat']  *holds  her  hands  from/ 
'  pardt.'  With  *  nec  dotata,'  &c.  oompare 
Plaatns  (Men.  y.  2.  16.):  "  Ita  istae 
solent  quae  viros  Bubsendre  sibi  postolant, 
doti  fretae,"  and  again  (Aulul.  iii.  6.  61.)  : 

**  Nam  quae  indotata  est  ea  in  potastate  est 
▼iri: 
Dotatae  mactant  et  malo  et  damno  yiros." 
JuYenal  has  not  overlooked  thia  eril : 

"  Optima  sed  quare  Cesennia  teste  marito  ? 
Bis  quingenta  dedit,''  && 

(S.  vi.  136.) 

The  Greek  comic  poets  had  many  aUusions 
to  the  same  subject.  9be  in  partieolar  a 
long  fragment  of  Alexis  in  Athenaeus 
(L  658),  and  Anazandrides  in  Stobaeus : 

^rlvjjc — f^v  yvvalKa  trXovaiav 
\aPtfv  ixit  SitrTroivav  ou  ywaiK  irt, 
Some  have  aflirmed  that  the  maximum  of  a 
wife's  portion  aUowed  by  the  laws  was  *  bis 
qulngenta  *  or  '  decies  oentena/  a  million  of 
sesterces,  which  opinion  is  perhaps  founded 
on  such  passages  as  the  above»  and  Juv. 
S.X.  335: 

-et  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntur 


Antiqao ;" 
and  Martial's  Epigram  (ii.  65) : 
"  Hla,  illa  dives  mortua  est  Secundilla, 
Centena  dedes  quae  tibi  dedit  dotis .' 
NoUem  accidisset  hoc  tibi,  Saleiane.'' 

Martial  oondoles  with  his  friend,  not  because 
he  had  lost  his  wife,  but  because  he  must 
now  give  back  her  '  dos '  (see  Smith's  Dict. 
Ant.  Art  *Dos'),  which  law  perhaps  en- 
hanced  the  natoral  tendency  rich  wlves  have 
to  rule  their  husbands.  Tbe  above  notion 
abont  the  1^^  limits  of  the  *  dos  '  has  no 
good  foundation,  but  Lipsius  (on  Tac.  Ann. 


ii.  86)  says  it  was  the  usual  amount  among 
wealthy  people,  which  may  also  be  doubted. 

*  Nec  fidit  *  means  she  does  not  trast  her 
paramour  to  shield  her  with  his  influenoe 
from  her  husband's  anger. 

21.  J)09  est  magna  parentium]  *  An 
ample  portion  for  wives  ia  their  virtue  and 
that  chastity  which,  Uving  in  unbroken 
bonds,  shrinks  fit>m  any  other  man  than  the 
husband.'  Plautus  again  supplies  a  like 
paasage  (Amphitr.  ii.  2.  207) : 

**  Non  ego  illam  dotem  mi  esse  duoo  quae 

dos  didtur, 
Sed  pudldtiam  et  pudorem  et  sedatum  cu- 

pidinem, 
Deum  metum,  parentum  amorem,  et  cogna- 

tum  coucoixliam." 

25.  0  quieguW]  Bentley  divides  this  into 
'  O  quts  quis.'  He  gives  no  heed,  he  says, 
to  aU  the  MSS.  and  editions,  and  charges 
them  with  a  wicked  oonspiracy  (prava  oon- 
spiratio)  in  retaining  '  quisquis.'  The  copy- 
ists  he  oaUs  '  obesi,'  and  of  his  own  reading 
he  says  it  is  "  elegantissima,"  and  adds 
''mirificam  vim  et  affectum  sententiae." 
Most  readers  wiU  think  it  entirely  destroys 
tbe  dignity  and  simpUdty  of  the  passage. 

*  Pliter  urbium '  is  not  a  title  found  else- 
where,  bnt  is  analogous  to  *  Pater  patriae ' 
which  Augustus  reoeived  A.n.c.  752,  and 
'  parens  ooloniae '  which  appears  in  an  in- 
scription  in  OrelU's  coUection  (605).  With 
'refrenare  Uoentiam'  oompare  C.  iv.  15. 
9  sqq. : 

"  -. ordinem 

Rectum  evaganti  frena  Ucentiae 
Injedt." 

*  Postgenitis '  doee  not  occnr  elsewhere. 

30.  quatemut]  ForoeUini  gives  other  in- 
stanoes  of  this  sense,  '  quandoquidem.'  See 
S.  i.  1 .  64 ;  3. 76.  The  sentiment  is  repeated 
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Quid  tristes  querimoniae 

Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  i 
Quid  leges  sine  moribus  35 

Vanae  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 
Pars  inclusa  caloribus  , 

Mundi  nec  Boreae  finitimum  latus 
Durataeque  solo  nives 

Mercatorem  abigunt,  horrida  callidi  40 

Vincunt  aequora  navitae, 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati 

Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae  ? 
Vel  nos  in  Oapitolium  45 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 
Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

Gemmas  et  lapides  aurum  et  inutile, 
Sunmii  materiem  mali, 

Mittamus  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet.  50 

Eradenda  cupidinis 

Pravi  sunt  elementa,  et  tenerae  nimis 
Mentes  asperioribus 

Formandae  studiis.     Nescit  equo  rudis 
Haerere  ingenuus  puer  55 

Venarique  timet,  ludere  doctior,     • 

and  illustrated  in  the  firat  epistle  of  the  MSS.  and  reada  '  deaerere.'    Headmitethat 

seoond  book,  yv.  10,  sqq.  *  deserit '  is  tolerable  if  the  reader  be  not 

35.  Quid  hffes  nnetnoribusi]  Tadtiuhas  yery  fitstidioQs.      '^Sed  vide  quam  meUiu 

echoed  these  words :  "  Bonae  leges  minus  sic  concipi  possit,  *  Tirtutis  viam  deserere  ar- 

valent  quam  boni  mores."  (Germ.  19.)  See  duae;"'  for,  says  he,  itis  not  poyerty  which 

C.  iv.  5.  22,  n.  leaves  the  way  of  virtue,  but  she  bids  men  do 

39.  Durataegue  wlo]    fientley  proposes  so.    But  when  men  do  so  poverty  does  it  in 

'  geltt '  for  '  solo,'  and  has  proved  that  other  their  person,  aooording  to  a  mode  of  speech 

writers  have  used '  duratus '  with  *  gelu '  and  the  r^ers  of  Horaoe  are  familiar  with :  see 

*  frigore,'  which  was  «nneoessary.     Against  in  particuhir  C.  i.  36.  21,  sqq.  n. 
all  Uie  MSS.  and  editions  no  carefiil  editor        54.  Formandae']  Bentiey  oonjectures  and 

would  adopt  *  gelu.'    On  the  '  mercatores '  adopts  *iirmandae,'  andadds  "aioaffirmoque 

see  C.  i.  31.  12,  n.    The  enterprize  of  these  sic  ab  Horatii  manu  fiiisse  scriptum.'*    Ho- 

men  and  the  effects  their  visits  had  on  un-  race  might  have  written  '  firmandae '  if  he 

dvilized  people  are  iUustrated  by  the  pass-  had  pleased ;  but  we  have  no  good  reason 

ing  notioe  they  get   from  Caesar  (B.  G.  (Bentley's  are  not  worth   discussing)  for 

i.  1).     Speaking  of  the   Belgae  he  says,  supposing  that  he  did  so,  against  the  evi- 

"  Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae :  dence  of  the  MSS.,  Scholiasts,  and  editions, 

propterea  quod  a  cultu  atque  humanitate  which  till  Bentley  all  had  '  formandae.'   He 

Provindae  longissime  absunt,  minimeque  has  however  oonvinoed  his  adversary  Cun- 

ad  eos  mercatores  saepe  commeant,  atque  ningham,  and  Gesner  likes  the  emendation. 

ea  quae  ad  effeminandos  animos  pertinent  '  Formo '  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  Epp* 

importanf  ii.  1.  128 : 

44.  deseril'}  Again  Bentley  forsakes  the 
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Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho 

Seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alea, 
Gum  perjura  patris  fides 

Consortem  socium  fallat  et  hospitem 
Indignoque  pecuniam 

Heredi  properet.     Scilicet  improbae 
Crescunt  divitiae ;  tamen 

Curtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 


60 


''  Mox  etiam  pectiu  praeoeptiB  fomiat  ami* 

ds." 
For  other  instaooefl  see  Index. 

57.  Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho]  On  the 
nse  of  the  trochas  see  Smith^a  Dict  Ant, 
where  wiU  be  found  engFavings  of  three 
gems  iUQstnting  the  practice  yery  dearly. 
The  hoop  was  of  metal,  and  it  was  goided 
by  a  rod  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  such  as 
boys  commonly  use  now. 

68.  vetita  legibus  a/ea,]  Therewere  laws 
at  Rome,  as  there  are  with  xu,  against  gam. 
ing,  which  practioe  was  nerertheless  very 
prevalent  among  all  dasses  in  the  degenerate 
times  of  the  republic  and  the  empire.  Ju- 
Tenal  complains  that  yonnr  children  leamt 
it  from  their  iathers  (ziv.  4; : 
"Si  damnosa  senem  juvat  alea  ludit  et 

haeres 
Bullatus,  parroque  eadem  movet  arma  firi- 

tillo." 
Martial  has  many  referenoes  to  this  vidoafl 
habit,  which  had  scope  allowed  it  at  the 
Satumalia: 

**  Dum  blanda  vagufl  alea  Deoember 

Incertis  sonat  hinc  et  hinc  firitiUis 

Et  ludit  popa  nequiore  talo." 

(Epp.  iv.  14.  7i  aqq.) 
Cioero  chargea  M.  Autonius  with  pardoning 
one  lidnins  LenticuU,  who  had  been  con- 
demned  for  gaming,  and  with  whom  Anto- 
nius,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  Cioero,  was  a 
great  gambler,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
playing :  *'  Hominem  omnium  nequissimum 
qui  non  dubitaret  vel  in  foro  alea  ludere 
lege  quae  est  de  alea  condemnatum  in  inte- 
grum  restituit "  (PhiL  ii.  23).  See  Dict. 
Ant.  art  *  alea.' 

60.  Contortem  wcium]  *  Consortes ' 
aometimes  stands  for  'coheirs:'  "Sorset 
patrimonium  dgniiicat,  unde  consortefl  di- 
dmus  "  (Festus  sub  v.).  He  also  ezpkins 
*  disertiones '  as  **  divisiones  patrimoniorum 
inter  oonsortes."  The  word  bears  thu 
meaning  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  3. 23 :  *'  Qunm 
ez  agris  tres  firatres  consortes  perlugiflsent/' 
and  in  Livy,  zlL  27  :  "  Censoris  frater  et 


quidem  consors.''  Bentley  understands  the 
word  in  this  sense  here,  following  Dader, 
and  proposes  to  insert  'et'  between  <con. 
Bortem  *  and  *  sodum.'  There  is  no  MS. 
authority  for  this  reading,  and  the  meaning 
of  *  oonsors '  is  not  con&ied  to  oo-heirship. 
*  Consortem  sodnm '  seems  to  mean  the 
partner  whose  capital  was  embarked  with 
his  own.  The  Romans  held  it  to  be  a  very 
serious  offenoe  for  a  man  to  cheat  his  part- 
ner.  Cioero  (pro  Rosc.  Am.  c.  40)  says 
"  in  rebus  minoribus  fallere  sodum  turpis- 
simum  est."  And  again,  **  recte  igitur  ma- 
jores  eum  qui  sodum  fefellisset  in  bonorum 
virorum  numero  non  putarunt  haberi  opor- 
tere."  Also,  in  his  speech  for  Rosdus  the 
player,  he  says  (c.  6)1  "  aeque  enim  perfidio- 
sum*et  nefarium  est  fidem  frangere  quae 
continet  vitam,  et  pupillum  fraudare  qui  in 
tutelam  pervenit»  et  sodum  faUere  qui  se  in 
negotio  conjunzit,"  which  last  words  seem 
to  ezplain  *  consors.'  Horace  oouples  these 
two  last  crimes  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  123 : 

**  Non  fraudem  sodo  puerove  incogitat  ul- 
lam 
PupiUo." 

Cicero  (de  d.  Orat.  c.  1)  unites  in  another 
sense  Horace's  two  words :  "  Sodus  et  con- 
flors  gloriosi  laboris."  If  Bentley  had 
thought  of  this  passage,  he  would  have  in- 
serted  '  et '  *'  vel  oentum  oodidbus  invitis." 
'  Hospites  '  is  the  reading  of  many  good 
MSS.,  and  Bentley  adopts  it.  There  is 
more  uniformity  in  the  singular. 

62.  improbae]  This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  vrords  to  which  to  assign  its  proper 
meaning.  Foroellini  gives  three  or  four 
separate  heads  with  quotations  illustrative 
of  eacfa,  under  any  one  of  which  most  of 
the  ezamples  in  the  others  might  be  classed. 
OrelU  has  quoted  instanoes  (on  C.  iii.  9. 
22)  in  which  it  is  applied  to  labour,  a  jack- 
daw,  a  man,  a  mountain,  a  tiger,  winter, 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  He  might  have 
added  others :  see  Indez.  It  impUes  *  ez- 
oess/  and  that  ezoess  must  be  ezpressed 
aooording  to  the  subject  described. 
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CARMEN  XXV. 

A.U.C.  724  (!). 

This  ode  reads  at  iint  like  an  introdaction  to  one  on  a  krger  scale  in  hononr  of  Anpts- 
tnsy  but  we  need  not  snppose  that  snch  a  aequel  ever  was  compoBed.  The  occarion,  to 
jndge  by  the  enthnaasm  of  the  language,  may  have  been  the  announcement  of  the  taking 
of  Alezandria  a.u.c.  724. 

ARGUMENT. 

Bacchufl,  whither  dost  thou  hnrry  me  ?  In  what  woods  or  caves  shall  l  amg  of  Caeaar 
added  to  the  gods,  a  new  and  noble  strain  nnheard  befbre  ?  As  the  sleeplees  Euiad 
looks  out  from  the  heights  npon  the  sacred  hilb  and  lifers  of  Thraoe,  so  do  I  lore  to 
wander  by  the  river-side  and  in  the  silent  groTe.  O  thou  lord  of  the  Nymphs,  no 
vulgar  strain  will  I  sing.    I  will  follow  thee,  for  the  danger  of  thy  company  is  sweet. 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 

Plenum  ?  quae  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specus 
Velox  mente  nova  i  quibus 

Antris  egregii  Gaesaris  audiar 
Aetemum  meditans  decus  5 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis  ? 
Dicam  insigne  recens  adhuc 

Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jugis 
Exsomnis  stupet  Euias 

Hebrum  prospiciens  et  nive  candidam  lo 

Thracen  ac  pede  barbaro 

Lustratam  Bhodopen,  ut  mihi  devio 

2.    quae   nemora  ]     Some   MSS.  have  ing  as  Virgil^s  **  musam  meditaris  avena,'' 

*  quae  in  nemora/  but  the  preposition  be-  "  meditaris  arundine  musam.^'  Again  Dil- 
fore  'specus'  govems  both  nouns.  DU-  lenbr.  has  an  arbitrary  distinction  between 
lenbr.'s  distinction  between   *specus'  and  *recenS|'  *thatwhich  has  never  been  heard 

*  antrum '  is  unintelligible  to  me :  "  specus  before,'  and  <  indictum/  *  that  which  has 
didtur  de  solitudine  ac  vastitate  lod ;  antmm  never  been  «poken  before.' 


de  divino  poetarum  deversorio."   *  Spec-us'        7*  Dietam  inngne]  *  Aiiquid'  or  '  ( 

seems  to  contain  the  same  root  as  awk-oi,  must  be  supplied. 
the  original  meaning  of  whidi  is  unknown.        9.  Exeomnu  stupei  Buias]     The  Bac- 

The  derivatton  of  dvrpov  is  eqnally  uncer-  chanal  catches  inspiration  by  looking  out 

tain.      Etymology  therefore   gives  us  no  irom  the  hill-tops  upon  the  haunts  of  the 

help.  god,  and  so  the  poet  tums  aside  from  his 

5.  medHane']  Itake  '  inserere'  after'aa-  wonted  path  to  the  river-banks  and  groves 

diar.'     Some  may  prefer  its  being  govemed  where  Baochus  is  fonnd.  The  picture  of  the 

by  'meditans.'    Tliis  word,  which  is  the  Eniad  lookingout  with  silentawe  through  a 

same  as  fttXiraVf  signifies  *  to  revolve  in  moonlight  winter's  night  upon  the  quiet 

the  mind/  and  often  ezpresses  the  giring  plains  of  Thrace,  and  drawing  inspiration 

utteranoe  to  that  which  the  mind  has  con-  from  contemplating  the  soenes  that  her  deity 

ceived.    Here  I  thinkit  has  the  same  mean-  firequents»  is  very  beautifhL    Bentley»  with 
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Bipas  et  vacuum  nemus 

Mirari  libet.     O  Naiadum  potens 
Baceharumque  valentium  15 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos, 
Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 

Nil  mortale  loquar.     Dulce  periculiim  est, 
0  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 

Oingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino.  20 


8  want  of  taste  for  which  he  appears  to  me 
pre-eminent  amon^  critics,  objects  to  '  ex- 
somnis/  for  why  should  Bacchanals  be 
sleepless  ?  Do  they  not  sometimes  sleep  ? 
See  what  Enripides  says  (Baoch.  682), 
BvSov  ik  iracrai  trutftatnv  irapcftfiivai:  there- 
fore  '  Edonis, '  not  '  exsomnis, '  is  what 
Horaoe  wrote.  But  if  they  sometimes  sleep 
they  probably  sometimes  are  kept  awake, 
and  so  Horace  represents  one  of  them  here. 
And  *  exsomnis '  is  not  the  mere  omamen- 
tal  epithet  Bentley  wonld  make  it  appear, 
but  highly  descriptive,  which  'Edonis'  is 
not,  nor  is  it  wanted  at  all. — For  *  ut  mihi ' 
Bentley  reads  'ac,'  which  has  some  MS. 
anthority,  though  not  much  apparently. 
Horaoe  has  'aeque  ut'  (C.  i.  16.  7 — 9), 
and  other  writers  have  '  pariter  ut,'  *  non 
minus  ut'  (Prop.  i.  15.  7)i  *  pcrinde  ut/ 
which  are  not  the  same  certainly  as  *non 
secus  ut.'  Of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
instanoe,  but  I  believe  '  ut '  to  be  the  read- 
ing  here  and  to  be  used  in  preferenoe  to 
*  ac,'  because  that  word  occurs  in  the  line 
before.  Some  would  put  a  fuU  stop  before 
'ttt,'  and  make  it  a  purticle  of  exdamation. 
The  Scholiasts  did  not  understand  it  so. 

11.  pede  barbaro'}  Orelli  interpvets  this 
of  the  '  wild '  troops  of  Maenads  celebrating 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.    For  *  ripas,'  which 


has  the  best  authority,  and  that  of  all  his 
own  MSS.  (a  few  others  have  'rupes,' 
which  Lambinus  adopts,  but  it  seems  to 
have  come  from  C.  iL  19.  1 :  "  Baochum 
in  remotis  carmina  rupibus. ")  Bentley 
reads  '  rivos,'  which  has  no  authority  at  all, 
both  here  and  at  iv.  2.  31,  saying  that 
'  ripas  '  cannot  stand  alone  wiUiout  the 
name  of  tiie  river  of  which  they  are  the 
banks,  which  assertion  any  schoolboy  can 
oorrect.  See,  for  instance,  C.  iii.  1.  23: 
"  Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam." 

14.  Naiadum  poietu  Baccharumque'] 
These  are  the  Nymphs  mentioned  C.  ii.  19. 
3.  Horace,  in  his  description  of  the  strength 
of  the  Nymphs  (Dryads),  had  perhaps  in 
his  mind  Euripides'  description  (Bacch. 
1109):— 

ai  H  ftvpiav  X^pa 
vpoaiOnrav  iXdry  K&Kavitrvatrav  x^ov^C* 

For  *  O  Lenaee,  sequi  deum,'  Bentley  pro- 
poses  'Te,  Lenaee,  sequi  ducem,'  saying 
there  is  ambiguity  in  the  sentenoe  as  it 
stands,  as  to  whether  'dngentem'  applies 
to  the  follower  or  the  god.  But  the  ambi- 
guity  is  not  removed  by  his  emendation, 
and  Horace  suffidently  explains  his  own 
meaning  in  C.  iv.  8.  33 :  "  Omatus  viridi 
tempora  pampino  Liber." 


CARMEN   XXVI. 


This  ode  represents  a  successful  gallanfs  iirst  reftisal,  and  his  mortification  and  wrath 
at  his  defoat.  To  apply  it  to  Horace,  or  to  assnme  from  the  opening,  as  Franke  does 
(following  the  Scholiasts)  that  he  was  getting  into  years,  and  about  to  abandon  lyric  poetry, 
or  that  Chloe  is  ''  illa  hand  dubie  de  qua  i.  23 ;  iii.  9.  9,"  or  any  other  Chloe  whatever, 
is  to  mistake  the  character  and  scope  of  the  ode,  in  my  opinion.  If  any  of  Horace's 
compofitions  are  purely  fandful,  this  may  be  pronounoed  to  be  so. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TiU  now  I  have  fought  and  won.  Now  I  hang  up  my  arms  to  Yenus.  Herey  here  hang 
my  torches,  my  bars,  and  my  bow.  O  thou  queen  of  Cyprus  and  of  Memphis,  do  but 
onoe  lay  thy  rod  upon  the  proud  Chloe. 

Vixi  pueUis  nuper  idoneus 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria  ; 
Nunc  arma  defunetumque  bello 
Barbiton  hic  paries  habebit, 
Laevum  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus  5 

Gustodit.     Hic  hic  ponite  lucida 
Funalia  et  vectes  et  arcus 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 
O  quae  beatam  diva  tenes  Gyprum  et 
Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive,  10 

Begina,  sublimi  flagello 
Tange  Ghloen  semel  arrogantem. 


1 .  idoneus]  Orelli's  interpretation ,  *  when 
I  was  of  an  age  to  love/  quite  alters  the 
true  meaning,  I  think.  The  words  would 
be  suitable  to  a  youthful  lover  under  the 
chagrin  of  a  first  disappointment.  Ovid 
says  love  is  a  warfiire,  "Militiae  spedes 
amor  est,  discedite  segnes  "  (A.  A.  ii.  233). 
"  Militat  omnis  amans  et  habet  sua  castra 
Cupido"  (Am.  i.  9.  1).  The  arms  this 
loVer  proposes  to  hang  up  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  on  the  left  wall,  as  being  most  pro- 
pitious  (see  Cic.  Dinn.  ii.  39.  82 :  '*  Nobis 
sinistra  videntur,  Graiis  et  barbaris  deztra, 
meliora," — but  see  also  nezt  ode,  y.  15,  n.), 
are  the  torch  that  lighted  him  to  his  mis- 
tress,  the  crowbar  that  broke  open  her  door, 
and  the  bow  and  anrows  which,  I  suppose,  he 
carried  as  emblems  of  his  passion.  The  last 
two  words,  <  et  arcus/  Bentley  would  change 


into  *securesque/  because  we  hear  that 
young  rakes  carried  hatchets  to  break  down 
their  mistresses'  doors  if  neoessary,  but  we 
have  no  authority  for  theb  carrying  bows 
and  arrows,  and  probably  they  did  not ;  but 
Horace  makes  his  hero  hang  up  his  bow,  and 
that  ia  all  we  know  about  it.  All  the  MSS. 
agree,  and  the  old  commentators  take  no 
notice  of  the  word.  Orelli  quotes  a  gloss 
in  the  MS.  of  Queen^s  CoUege,  Ozford,  on 
*  arcus :'  "  quibus  janitores  terrerent." 

10.  Memphin']  Herodotus  (ii.  1 12)  speaks 
of  a  temple  at  Memphis  to  jS7civi|  'A^po^irif, 
built  by  Proteus  on  the  occasion  of  Paris 
and  Helen  being  driven  upon  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  accor«ling  to  a  local  legend,  which 
makes  him  think  that  Helen  henelf  was  the 
'A^po^irii  in  question.  Where  Horace  got 
his  notion  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
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CARMEN  XXVII. 

The  length  of  this  ode  ia  more  imposing  than  the  sabject  of  it,  which  appears  to  be 
a  jonmey  to  Greece  (y.  19)  proposed  to  be  taken  by  a  lady  of  Hox«ce'8  acqoaintance, 
whom  he  pretends  to  deter  from  her  pnrpose,  by  reciting  the  dangers  she  idll  have  to 
encomiter  and  the  fate  that  waits  upon  female  obstinacy,  as  iUostrated  by  the  story  of 
Enropa,  which  story  occapies  two-thirds  of  the  ode  and  throsts  Galatea  and  her  joomey 
from  the  Bcene  altogether.  I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  the  ode  that  has  airasted  most 
of  the  editors.  The  length  of  the  digression  is  simply  a  way  with  Horaoe  (as  in  the 
story  of  Regulus,  C.  iii.  6,  and  of  Hypermnestra,  iii.  11),  and  Pindar  took  the 
same  liberty  with  greater  freedom.  It  is  a  peculiarity  which  imitators  of  Horaoe  will  do 
well  to  note,  for  if  skilfiilly  managed  it  would  relieve  the  tameness  of  many  an  ode  which, 
professing  to  be  an  imitation  of  this  author,  has  little  but  his  rhythm  and  a  few  of  his 
phrases  to  sustain  the  resemblance. 

By  similar  arguments  Propertius  (i.  8)  deters  Cynthia  from  going  to  sea,  and  Ovid 
Corinna  (Am.  ii.  11).  The  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL  xii.  307)  says  the  story  of  Europa 
was  treated  by  Bacchylides,  whose  poem  has  not  oome  down  to  us,  nor  any  part  of  it,  but 
was  probably,  as  Orelli  says,  in  Horaoe's  hands.  The  Scholu»t's  aooount  of  the  story  is 
just  that  of  the  present  ode.  It  would  be  difficcdt  to  find  a  more  touching  picture  than 
Horace  has  drawn  of  a  young  girl  suddenly  tom  from  her  childish  amusements,  trans- 
ported  frur  from  the  secority  of  her  home,  and  left  forlom  among  strangers,  knowing  no  tie 
but  that  of  her  father^s  love,  to  which  she  instinctively  tums  with  longing  and  self- 
reproach :  her  fiault  luu}  been  giving  way  to  a  foolish  impube,  but  she  sees  her  crime 
through  her  fears,  which  magnify  it  greaUy  by  pointing  to  its  probable  tssue,  so  that  she 
looks  upon  her  idle  curiosity  as  nothing  less  than  madness  (v.  36).  There  is  also  great 
skiU  in  the  last  stanzas,  in  which  we  have,  first,  the  derisive  laughter  with  which  Venus 
and  her  son  (whoso  bow  is  now  unstrung  because  it  has  done  its  work,  the  Scholiast  says) 
break  in  upon  the  unhappy  girl ;  then  the  ironical  prophecy  in  wKich  her  own  words  are 
nsed  against  her;  and,  lastly,  the  serious  consolation  and  congratulation  with  which  they 
announoe  her  good  fortune,  and  bid  her  rise  to  it.  The  pain  arising  from  her  complaint 
is  thus  relieved,  and  we  are  left  with  the  conviction  that  she  is  recondled  to  her  destiny 
and  proud  of  it. 

ARGUMENT. 

Let  the  wicked  go  on  their  way  with  evil  omens.  I  do  but  pray  for  thee  that  the  storm 
may  be  averted.  Be  happy  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  remember  me,  Gralatea.  Fear  not 
those  idle  omens :  but  see  the  rising  storm :  I  know  the  dangers  it  portends.  May  they 
fiJl  upon  my  enemy  rather  than  on  thee.  It  was  thus  Europa  left  her  girlish  task  and 
crossed  the  sea  by  night,  but  feared  not  till  she  stood  on  the  shore  of  Crete.  Then  she 
cried  out  in  anguish,  "  Alas  I  my  &ther,  a  daughter^s  name  I  have  abandoned ;  love  is 
swallowed  up  in  madness.  What  an  exchange  is  here !  Many  deaths  do  I  deserve  to 
die.  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  Was  it  better  to  (foss  the  sea  than  to  gather  young 
flowers  at  home  ?  Oh  that  I  might  avenge  myself  on  that  monster  once  too  dearly 
loved.  Shame  on  me  that  I  left  my  home ;  shame  that  I  delay  to  die.  Let  me 
go  naked  among  lions  and  perish  by  tigers,  rather  than  waste  away  in  a  lingering  death. 
Vile  giri,  thy  father  taunts  thee :  why  dost  thou  not  die  ?  Here  thou  mayest  hang 
by  thy  girdle,  or  dash  thee  on  the  rocks,  or  into  the  stormy  waves,  unless  thou 
wouldest  yield  thyself  a  barbarian^s  dave. " — Then  came  Venus  and  her  son,  and 
laughed  mischievously,  and  said,  "  Cease  thy  wrath  when  the  monster  shall  oome  back 
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to  give  thee  thy  reTenge.  What,  knowest  thou  not  that  thon  art  the  Bpoose  of  Jove  ? 
Away  with  sighs.  Bear  thy  noble  destiny,  for  one  half  the  world  shall  take  its  name 
from  thee.'' 


Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen 
Ducat  et  praegnans  canis  aut  ab  agro 
Bava  decurrens  lupa  Lanuvino 

Fetaque  vulpes. 
Bumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
Terruit  mannos  :  ego  cui  timebo 

Providus  auspex, 
Antequam  stantes  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  inuninentum, 
Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  licet  felix  ubicunque  mavis, 
Et  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas, 
Teque  nec  laevus  vetet  ire  picus 

Nec  vaga  comix. 


10 


15 


1.  parrae]  What  this  bird  was,  or  whe- 
ther  it  is  known  in  these  islands,  is  not,  I  be- 
lie^e,  detennined.  Forcellini  gives  all  that  is 
known  about  it  from  the  andents.  '  Ravus,' 
if  it  is  akin  to  x^P^^^St  ^  Forcellini  and 
others  say,  belongs  properly  to  the  colour 
or  appearance  of  the  eyes.  Horaoe  applies 
it  to  a  wolf  or  a  lion  (Epod.  zvi.  33),  in  the 
Utter  caseimitating  perhaps  Homor^s  xapo- 
vol  \sovrie  (Odyss.  xi.  611).  But  what 
does  Homer  mean?  Etymology  does  not 
help  us,  for  x^^^^C*  except  in  a  derived 
sense,  can  only  mean  glad-eyed,  and  there 
is  nol^ng  in  the  colour  of  a  wolf  or  a  lion 
oorresponding  to  that  notion.  The  wolf  is 
represented  as  running  down  from  the  hills 
of  Lanuvium,  because  that  town  was  near 
the  Appia  Via  leading  to  Brundusium, 
where  Galatea  would  embark.  '  Rumpat*' 
not  '  rumpit,'  as  Bentley  reads  after 
Grae?ius'  MS.,  is  I  believe  the  reading 
which  the  sense  requires.  Beniley  appears 
to  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage.  The  image  of  the  snake  shooting 
across  the  road  recalls  Jaoob^s  prophecy  in 
respect  to  his  son  Dan  :  "  Dan  sfaall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way ;  an  adder  in  the  path 
that  biteth  the  horse^s  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  faU  backwards''  (Gen.  zlix.  17). 

7.  ego  cui  timebo']  *  For  my  part,  on 
behalf  of  her  for  whom  I  am  anzious,  like 


a  far-seeing  augur,  before  that  bird  (the 
crow)  which  tells  of  the  ooming  storm  shaU 
go  back  to  his  stagnant  pool,  the  croaking 
raven  with  my  prayers  I  will  call  up  from 
the  East,'  which  would  be  an  omen  of  good 
weather,  and  the  crow  flying  to  the  marsh 
of  bad.  Lucretius  speaks  of  these  birds  as 
those  which 

" aquam  dicuntur  et 

imbris 
Posoere   et   interdum    ventos    aurasque 

vocare."    (v.  1084.) 
'  Osdnes  aves '  were  birds  whose  omens 
were  taken  from  their  note,  as  '  praqpetes ' 
from  their  flight. 

13.  Sis  liceifelix]  There  is  a  tender- 
ness  apart  from  iamiliarity  in  these  two 
stanzas  which  gives  much  r^Jity  to  the  ode : 
but  to  speak  of  it  as  addressed  to  *'  one  of 
his  mistresses "  destroys  that  reality  at 
onoe.  There  is  notfaing  of  passion  in  this 
or  any  other  part  of  the  ode,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  Piropertius, 
notioed  in  tiie  introduction.  '  Yetat'  is  the 
reading  of  Lambinus  and  Bentley  afrer  one  of 
the  Yatican  MSS.  But  <vetet' isrequiredby 
the  sense  and  the  reading  of  nearly  every 
MS.  besides.  The  woodpecker  was  a  bird 
of  ill  omen.  But  why  should  '  laevus'  oon- 
vey  that  meaning  ?  and  why  should  '  dezter' 
signify  *  propitious,'  wfaen  Cioero  says  just 
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Sed  vides  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion.  Ego  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae  novi  sinus  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  lapp:.  20 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri  et 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum  et  trementes 

Verbere  ripas. 
Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Oredidit  tauro  latus  et  scatentem 
Beluis  pontum  mediasque  fraudes 

Palluit  audax. 
Nuper  in  pratis  studiosa  florum  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae  30 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 

Vidit  et  undas. 
Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Oreten :  Pater,  o  relictum 
Filiae  nomen  pietasque,  dixit,  35 

Victa  furore  ! 


the  rerene  ?  (See  laet  ode,  ▼.  5.  n.)  Forcel- 
lim  giyes  gandry  reasons  nnder  'laeYos.' 
The  oonfoaion  may  have  arisen  from  the 
different  practioe  of  tfae  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  taking  note  of  birda,  the  former  fadng 
the  nortik  and  the  latter  the  sonth,  as  is 
oommonly  snpposed.  Bat  what  ia  oonfnrion 
to  ns  was  none  to  a  Roman. 

18.  Pronttt  Orton.]  Orion  sets  abont 
the  beginning  of  November.  On  'albns 
Impjx,'  see  C.  3.  4  and  7.  16  of  the  first 
book. 

21.  Hattium  tuNfres]  So  in  C.  i.  21. 13, 
sqq.,  he  prays  ApoUo  to  tom  away  war, 
fiunine,  and  pestilence  from  his  coxmtfy  to 
her  enemies  the  Parthians  and  Britons. 
Snch  dirersbn  is  common  with  tbe  poets, 
as  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  513),  "  DS  meliora  piis 
erroremqne  hostibus  illnm ;"  and  Propertius 
(iii.  8.  20)i  "  Hostibns  eveniat  lenta  pneUa 
meis ;"  and  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  247),  "  Hosti. 
bns  oYeniat  tam  foedi  cansa  pudoris."  The 
Bomans  used  '  pueri '  for  children  of  either 
sez.  *  Oriens'  is  not  usuaQy  appUedto  awind, 
bnt  Horaoe  so  applies  it,  and  there  is  no  ne* 
cessity  to  snbstitute  ^Haedi'  or  ^astri' 
for  '  AustrL'  *  Astri '  appears  in  the  Ziirich 
MS.,but  probably  only  from  an  error  of  the 
pen.  Bentley  suggests,  '  fitdli  mutatione/ 
*  gementes'  for  *  trementes/  because,  though 


the  shore  may  be  said  to  shake  with  the 
lashing  of  the  wayes,  this  could  only  be 
perceptible  to  those  who  were  on  it,  not  to 
those  at  sea. 

28.  PaUuif]  So  'expaUuit '  (Epp.  i.  S. 
10)  and  '  contremuit'  (C.  ii.  12.  8)  are  used 
transitiTely.  So  likewise  Pers.  (S.  i.  124), 
*'Iratam  Bupolidem  praegrandi  cum  sene 
palles."  Id.  V.  184,  **  recntitaque  sabbata 
palles."  In  t.  26  Bentley  changes  '  et '  into 
'  at,'  saying  there  is  opposition  between  the 
two  members  of  the  sentence ;  but  there  is 
not ;  *  palluit '  is  a  consequence  of  *  credi- 
dit.' 

33.  centumr^Oppidis]  See  Epod.  ix.  29. 
The  description  is  taken  from  Homer's' 
JLpfiTiiv  UarSfATroXip  (Il.ii.649).  £uropa's 
speech  is  that  of  one  just  awake  to  her  real 
position  affcer  the  terror  of  her  voyage,  and 
tfae  departure  of  her  companion ;  left  alone 
in  a  strange  land  with  the  consdousness  of 
her  foUy  first  ooming  upon  her.  She  begins 
distractedly,  *  Father,  alas  1  I  h&je  forfeited 
a  daughter's  name,  and  love  hath  given 
place  to  madness.'  I  do  not  Uke  OreUi's 
notion,  that  *  nomen'  is  equivalent  to  '  ne- 
oeesitudo,'  and  '  filiae '  the  dative  of  the 
agent.  *  Filiae  nomen '  come  too  doee  to- 
gether  for  tbis  interpretation.  The  Scholiaats 
separate  '  victa'  from  *  pietas,'  as  if  it  were 
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Unde  quo  veni  ?  Levis  una  mors  est 
Virginum  culpae.  Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum,  an  vitiis  carentem 

Ludit  imago  40 

Vana  quae  porta  fugiens  ebuma 
Somnium  ducit  ?  Meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit  an  recentes 

Oarpere  flores  ? 
Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencum  45 

Dedat  iratae  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  modo  multum  amati 

Oornua  monstri. 
Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates, 
Impudens  Orcum  moror.     0  deorum  50 

Si  quis  haec  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones  ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas  teneraeque  sucus 
Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero  55 

Pascere  tigres. 


'  dixit  vidttL  fiirore ;'  but  see  Introd.  *  Unde ' 
implies,  not  that  she  w&s  so  distracted  that 
she  had  forgotten  from  whenoe  she  had  come, 
bnt  *  What  an  exchange  haye  I  made  1  So 
dear  a  home  for  this  strange  place  1 '  It  is  aU 
▼ery  natnral  and  beautifiil.  '  Una  mors'  is 
perhaps  an  imitation  of  Sophodes'  (Antig. 
308)  ovx  ^ftiv  "AiBriQ  fiovvoe  ApKiffn* 
Propertins  repeats  the  words  (iv.  4.  17)  * 
**  Et  satis  nna  malae  potnit  mors  esse  puel- 
lae.''  For '  Tirginum'  MarkUmd,  for  '  Titiis' 
Bentley,  proposes  the  singular  number.  The 
corrections  are  unneoessary. 

41.  poria  fuffiens  ebvma]  Thia  is  the 
weU-known  image  of  Homer  (Odyss.  xiz. 
562),- 

^Botat  ydp  t%  nvXat  AfitvrivdSv  tlolv  6vti- 

pwv 
nl  fikv  ydp  Ktpatffot  rtTtvxarat  al  S*  iXi- 

i^avrt' 
Twv  ot  fikv  k'  IXBunTt  ^td   irpiarov   i\i- 

^aVTOQ, 

ot  p'  iXt^aipovTat  iirt*  dKpaavra  6£povTtQ' 
oi{  Sk  dtd  Ki<fTuv  Ktpduiv  AOii»<rc  OvpaZtf 
oi  p  tTVfia  Kpaivovot  ppordSv  OTt  kiv  tiq 
idtiTat. 

Virgirs  imitation  is  also  weU  known  (Aen. 
vi.  894,  sqq.)  :  '*  Sunt  geminae  Somni  por- 
tae,"  &C. 
48.  Comua   fnonsiri.']    *  Tauri '  is   the 


reading  of  nearly  aU  the  earliest  editions. 
But  Bentley  adopts  '  monstri,' which  is  sup- 
ported  by  aU  the  Blandinian  MSS.,  and  the 
oldest  Beme,  and  many  others  of  the  best 
repute.    The  Zurich  has  *  taurL' 

49.  Impitdens  liqui']  *  I  had  no  shame 
when  I  left  my  father's  house.  I  have  no 
shame  or  I  should  not  hesitate  to  die,' 
either  because  she  deserved  to  die,  or  be- 
cause  her  chastity  was  in  danger.  '  Ocum 
moror '  is  equi^alent  to  '  dubito  mori,'  like 
Orid  (Heroid.  iz.  146) :  "  Impia  quid  du- 
bitas  Deianira  mori ;"  but  it  is  an  unusual 
form.  Seeing  nothing  but  death  before  lier, 
she  prays  to  be  killed  at  once  rather  than 
die  a  lingering  death  by  hunger,  and  go 
down  to  Hades  robbed  of  her  beauty.  I 
fiud  by  OreUi's  and  DiUenbr.^s  notes 
that  tlus  stanza  has  been  abused,  and 
its  omission  proposed,  because  it  is  said  to 
be  unnatural,  which  appears  to  me  yery 
much  opposed  to  the  fact  The  language 
is  natuxal,  whether  riewed  with  referenoe  to 
the  horrors  of  a  lingering  death,  or  to  the 
pride  of  a  young  girl  in  her  good  looks.  It 
is  also  Greek,  and  from  the  Greek  it  is 
probably  imitaited.  See  Soph.  Ant  817, 
sqq.:— 

oIkovv  Kkttvr^  Kal  tiratvov  Ix^^^* 
iQ  Tod*  dnipxtt  KtvOoQ  vtKvuv, 
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Vilis  Europe,  pater  urget  absens : 
Quid  mori  cessas  t  Potes  hac  ab  omo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  collum.  60 

Sive  te  rupes  et  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant  age  te  procellae 
Crede  veloci,  nisi  herile  mavis 

Carpere  pensum 
Begius  sanguis  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbarae  pellex. — Aderat  querenti 
Perfidum  ridens  Venus  et  remisso 

Filius  arcu. 
Mox  ubi  lusit  satis :  Abstineto, 
Dixit,  irarum  calidaeque  rixae  70 

Cum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 

Comua  taums. 


ovrs  ^iv&9i  irXf|yci(ra  v6<roi£ 
oi;rf  ti^laiv  lir<xccpa  \axov9y 
<IXX*  avrovofioQ  Z^aa  fi6vfi  di^ 
Ovar&v  'AtSav  Karaptifftt. 

60.  Laedere  collutn.']  '  Laedere  *  oor- 
responda  to  XtafiaoBai  in  Soph.  Ant. 
64,  wXfKraiotv  dprdvauri  XwjSarai  jSiov. 
Lambinns  says  he  finda  in  some  of  his  MSS. 
'  secota  e-lidere  ooUum/  and  Bentley  adopts 
that  reading,  "  sed  firiistra,  ot  fere  omnia 
qnae  in  Horatio  oonatos  est  vir  caetera  in- 
geniosQS  et  doctus/'  as  he  himself  says 
somewhere  of  Dan.  Hdnsius.  Several 
heroines,  as  the  commentators  show,  ended 
their  liTes  in  this  unromantic  way, — ^Anti- 
gone,  Jocasta,  Phaedra,  Amata;  and  the 
tragedians  ha^e  no  stronger  expression  for 
BuiTering  than  that  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
hang  one'8  aelf.  The  chorus,  for  instance, 
in  Euripides'  Alcestis  (229)  says— 

dp*  a^ia  cai  ofayaQ  rddi, 
Kal  irXiov  4  Ppoxv  ^ipili'  oifpavii^  ?rf- 
Xdaaai, 

on  which  Monk  has  brought  forward  several 
parallel  passages. 

61.  Sweterupe»']  Ab  to  ^sive/  see  i. 
6.  19,  n.  'Acuta  leto,'  sharp  tokill,whose 
sharp  edges  are  &tal.  It  is  not  quite  dear 
whether  we  are  to  suppose  Agenor  (Europe's 
fatiier)  to  propose  the  choice  of  all  these 
forms  of  death,  or  to  speak  any  of  these 
words  or  all  of  them.  The  editions  are 
genenlly  pointed  so  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
dosion  that '  lilis  Europe '  are  the  words  of 
the  girl  addiessing  herself,  snd  her  father^s 


imaginary  inTective  to  end  with  *  quid  mori 
oessas.'  Orelli  thinks  that  the  rest  cannot 
'uUo  modo'  be  assigned  to  Agenor.  As  a 
matter  of  taste  I  prefer  snpposing  the  whole 
to  be  the  language  of  Europa  addressing 
herself,  as  I  have  taken  it  in  the  Argument, 
but  the  question  is  not  worth  discusstng. 
Europe  puts  the  words  into  her  father^s 
mottth,  or  she  uses  them  against  herself, 
because  she  thinks  he  will  reproach  and  re- 
ject  her,  so  that  it  oomes  tq  the  same  tbing 
either  way. 

66.  Aderat  quaerenit]  See  Introduction. 

69.  AMinetOf — trancm]  This  is  a  Greek 
form  notioed  before  (C.  ii.  9.  17)«  '  Esse 
nesds'  Orelli  thinks  signifies  'you  know 
not  how  to  be,'  or  how  to  act  as  the  spouse 
of  Jove,  because  '  sdre'  doesnot  oommonly 
goTem  the  infinitiye  mood.  It  appears  to 
me  to  do  so  here  nevertheless :  "  Ambiguum 
utrum  hoc  dicat :  nesds  te  oonjugem  Jovis 
esse ;  an  nesds  te  gerere  oonjugem  Jovis  " 
(Acron).  Not  admitting  the  irony  in  <  in-  ^ 
visus,'  which  he  thinks  would  be  '  illepida,' ' 
'Yenusino  nostro  indigna,'  Bentley  pro- 
poses  to  change  '  cum  tibi  invisus '  into  '  jam 
tibi  injussus,'  quoting  Virgil  (Georg.  i. 
65), 

« injuBsa  virescunt 

Gramina," 

and  Epod.  xvi.  49, — 

" — injuBsae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae," 

which  prove  that  Horaoe  and  Viigil  ubo  this 
word  '  injussus '  and  that  is  all. 
76.  Nomina]    The  plural  Ib  thuB  used 
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Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis : 
Mitte  singultus ;  bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortmiam ;  tua  sectus  orbis  75 

Nomina  ducet. 

for  the  smffolar  in  C.  iv.  2.  4,  and  Ovid    parts  the  Test.     He  is  not  speaking  with 
(Tr.  i.  1.  90):  "  Icanis  Icariis  nomina  fedt    exactness.    So  the  chonu  in  Soph.  TVach. 


aquis."     "  Sectos,    divisus :    eo  quod 

pars  orbis  Europae  nomen  acoepit,  altera  ^           la       ^ 

Asia  dicta  est "  (Acron).    Varro  (de  ling.  T*^  ^  ***'•  ^""^^ 

Lat.  V.  31)  says  '*  Divisa  est  caeli  i^onibos  ''"i"  *'**''"      ..  _        . 

teira  in  AiUm  et  Europam,"  HoraSs  seems  §  frovrlovc  aiX&vacfi 

to  give  Europe  half  the  world  snd  the  other  *'^*'«*C  dinipoiQ  k\i9uc  ; 


CARMEN  XXVIIL 

Who  was  Lyde  ?  A  gentlewoman,  noble,  honest,  andleamed,  also  very  graveand  severe, 
bnt  a  friend  (in  an  honourable  sense)  of  Horaoe,  says  one ;  Horace's  *  villica,'  says 
another ;  his  mistress,  says  a  third ;  a  musidan,  a  dancer,  a  prostitute ;  and  so  the  com- 
mentators  differ,  as  wdl  they  may,  when  they  try  to  fiz  the  character  and  position  of  one 
who  may  be  any  body  or  nobody  at  all.  This  ode  must  have  been  written  some  years 
after  the  eleventh  of  this  book,  becanse  then  Lyde  was  but  a  young  thing  and  chaste;  now 
it  is  clear  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  Horaoe  her  lover,  and  had  given  him 
a  Bupper  at  more  of  these  annual  festivalB  of  Neptune  than  the  present.  So  says  Dacier. 
Lyde  was  the  same  person  as  Pyrrha  (C.  i.  6),  says  Grotefend ;  as  Lydia,  says  another 
German  of  less  note.  But  did  Horace  dine  with  Lyde  or  Lyde  with  Horaoe  on  this 
memorable  23rd  July  ?  The  critics  are  as  little  agreed  upon  that  point  as  on  the  other, 
and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  H<»aoe,  "  qui  n'aimoit  pas  la  presse,"  stayed  at  home, 
eat  a  quiet  dinner,.wTote  an  ode,  calling  on  an  imaginary  Lyde  to  drink  his  health  in  a 
poetical  cup  of  Caecuban  wine,  and  to  join  him  in  an  amoebean  address,  that  was  never 
sung,  to  the  divinity  of  the  day  and  the  other  gods  usually  honoured  on  such  oocaaions. 
What  littile  is  known  of  the  Neptunalia  may  be  kamt  firom  Smith^s  Dict.  of  Antiq. 

ARGUMBNT. 

Lyde,  bring  out  the  beet  Caecuban,  and  take  wisdom  by  storm,  for  what  can  I  do  better  on 
Neptune'8  holiday  ?  The  noon  is  past,  make  haste.  Let  us  sing ;  I  of  Neptune  and 
the  Nereids,  you  of  Latona  and  Diana ;  both  of  us  together  of  Venus,  and  we  will  not 
foiget  a  song  for  Night. 

Festo  quid  potius  die 

Neptuni  faciam  ?  Prome  reconditum 
Lyde  strenua  Caecubum 

Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 

2.  faciam  ?  ]     Bentley  would  read  <  fa-  wili  have  *  fadas.'     *  Reoonditum '  is  ez- 

das,'  because  Horace  is  not  advising  him-  pkined  by  (C.  ii.  3.   8)  **  Interioro  nota 

self  but  Lyde,and  dining  with  her;  on  which  Palemi."    '  Strenua '  is  put  instead  of  the 

grounds,  "  vel  oentum  oodidbns  invitis,"  he  adverb.    **  Strenua :  dta  "  (Acron). 
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Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 
Parcis  deripere  horreo 

Gessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoram. 
Nos  cantabimuB  invicem 

Neptunum  et  virides  Nereidum  comas ;        lo 
Tu  curva  recines  lyra 

Latonam  et  celeris  spicula  Gynthiae ; 
Snmmo  carmine  quae  Onidon 

Fulgentesque  tenet  Gycladas  et  Paphon 
Junctis  visit  oloribus ;  15 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  nema. 

4.  Mumiaeque  adkibe  vim  tiqrieniitte.']  duMen  bj  wbj  of  a  pim  upon  '  bibo.'     See 

This  has  somethmg  of  the  heroic  in  it :  *  Isy  C.  iiL  8.  12,  n. 

aiege  to  wisdom  in  her  stronghold.'    *'  Tu  14.  Fulffentet]     See  C.  i.  14.  19.    For 

lene  tormentmn  ingenio  admores  "  (C.  iii.  '  Ptephon '  Bentlej  reads  *  Papham/  to  avoid 

21.  14;  ifl  genenJly  quoted»  but  there  is  not  the  rhyme  with  '  Cnidon/   Bat  Horaoe 

mnch  lesemblanoe :  the  metaphors  are  dif •  rather  stndies  this  figure,  ^fiotorcXcvrov, 

ferentand  theobjectaaredifferent  Itmight  and  he  is  not  likelj  to  have  written  one 

be  snpposed  *  munitae '  waa  an  omamental  name  in  the  Greek  fiuhion  and  the  other 

epithet,  and  an  adaptation  of  caXXiVvpyov  differently.    On  *  oloribuB '  compare  Ovid 

ffo^iav  (Aristoph.  Nub.  1024),  but  it  oor-  (Met.  z.  717)  : 

responds  more  to  Cioero's  "Is  sapientia  ,,^  _^  ,    .                  ,.      «_,, 

mu^tum  pectuB  egiegimn  gerat "  (Divin.  i.  "  ^"^  ^  "^  "^«^  Cytheraea  per 

22).    Porphyrion  says,  "  Graed  munt  rim  r^^'^  i    •  •          j                      x   i-   »» 

sa^ientiae  adhiberi  ^  vinum :"  where  he  ^~''  ^^°™^  ^^'^d'™  penrenerat  aha. 

got  his  information  we  cannot  telL  16,  Dieeiur  merita  Nox]    SeeC.  iii.  19. 

8.  BihUi  eoneulie']   M.  Calpumius  Bibu-  10.    '  Nenia '  is   hene  a  sort  of  lullaby. 

lus  was  Consul  with  JuUus  Caesar  a.v.c.  See  Index. 
605.    DiUenbr.  suggests  that  the  name  is 


CARMEN  XXIX. 

Tbat  this  ode  was  written  A.n.c.  729  has  been  oonfidently  assumed  by  Franke  from 
ihe  allusions  in  ▼▼.  25—28.  It  would  be  hard  to  show  that  the  same  names  mightnot  have 
been  introduoed  in  the  same  way  at  other  times,  and  I  have  not  sufficient  oonfidence  in  tfais 
date  to  adopt  it.  It  is  not  dear,  as  stated  before  (C.  iii.  8,  Introduction),  that  Maeoenas 
had  charge  of  the  dty  or  any  spedfic  respondbilities  during  Augustus'  absenoe  in  Spain, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  this  ode  to  lead  necessarily  to  such  a  oondusion. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  tendemess  towards  Maecenas  in  this  as  in  the  other  private  odes 
that  are  addressed  to  him.  It  is  dear  that  he  appredated  the  sound  sense  of  Horaoe, 
and  allowed  him  fiill  soope  for  ezpressing  it ;  whidi  he  has  done  in  this  ode,  in  a  manlj 
and  at  the  same  time  fseling  way,  with  great  poetical  taste  and  an  admirable  selection  of 
words,  of  wbidi  there  is  not  one  thrown  away  or  out  of  place  It  is  an  inritation  firom 
tbe  poet  to  his  patron  presdng  him  to  pay  him  a  risit  at  his  &nn. 

P    2 
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ARGUMENT. 
Gome,  Maeoenaa ;  the  wine,  and  oil,  and  ihe  flowen  are  ready.  Stay  not  for  ever  gazing 
from  a  distance  at  the  pleaaant  fidds  of  Tibur,  bmried  in  the  magnifioenoe  and  the 
uproar,  the  wealth  and  the  smoke  of  the  city.  The  rich  man  often  likes  to  sup  at  the 
poor  man'8  table.  The  days  of  drought  are  come  back ;  the  Bhepherd  seeks  the  ahade, 
the  flock  seeks  the  stream,  not  a  breath  is  on  the  river-banks :  but  thou  art  distracting 
thyself  with  imaginary  dangers.  Heayen  has  wisely  hidden  the  future  firom  man,  and 
does  but  smile  at  his  fears.  LiYe  for  the  present ;  all  else  is  like  the  stream  that  now 
flows  in  peace,  now  is  swoUen  to  a  flood  and  sweeps  all  with  it  to  the  sea.  He  liyes 
happy  who  lives  to-day  and  leaves  to-morrow  to  Heaven,  seeing  that  Jove  himself  can- 
not  undo  what  is  done.  As  to  Fortune  she  is  fickle,  and  changes  firom  day  to  day.  If 
she  stays  with  me  I  am  glad,  if  she  flies  I  am  resigned.  If  the  storm  rages  I  have  no 
merchandize  to  fear  for,  and  can  put  out  into  any  sea  with  safety  in  my  litUe  bark. 

Tyebhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  merum  eado 
Oum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  eapillis 
Jamdudum  apud  me  est.     Eripe  te  morae  ;      5 
Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis ;  lo 

Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Bomae. 
Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 

Ooenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro  15 

SoUicitam  explicuere  frontem. 

1.  T^rrhena  regum  progenie$y1    Com-  tween  Praeneste  and  Tibur,  but  no  traces 

pare  C.  i.  1.  1.    *  Verso '  is  equivalent  to  of  its  site  remain,  and  Pliny  says  that  it  no 

*  moveri '    in  **  moveri  digna  bono  die  "  longer  existed  in  his  time  (iii.  5).    See  Cra- 

(C.  iii.  21.   6).    The  '  balanus '  was  an  mer  (It.  ii.  66). 

oleaginous  nut  of  some  kind,  and  is  here  put        10.  Molem]  This  signifies  Maeoenaa'  pa- 

for  &e  oil  ezpressed  firom  it.  laoe  on  the  Esquiline  hill  at  Rome.    It  is 

6.  Eripe  te  morae ;]  On  this  use  of  the  mentioned  in  Epod.  ix.  3. 
dative  see  Key's  L.  G.  978.  11.  Omitte']    This  is  the  only  instance 

6.  Ne  temper  udum']     The  MSS.  vary  in  this  book  of  an  iambus  at  the  beginning 

between  *  ne/    *  nec/  and  <  non.'     OreUi  of  the  third  verse.  _It  oocurs  fonr  times  in 

prefers  the  abrupt  form,  which  Diilenbr.  the  first  book  and  twioe  in  the  second.    It 

says  is  '  ingratum.'     I  rather  agree  with  does  not  occur  in  the  fourth. 
OreUi,  though  *nec'  would  do  very  welL         16.  aulaeie  et  oetro']    The  meaning  of 

Horaceuse8itinprohibitions(C.i.9.15;  11.  'aulaeis'  is  explained  in  Sat.  ii.  8.  64: 

2 ;  iii.  7-  29).    It  appears  that  Maecenas  **  Interea    suspensa   graves   aulaea  ruinas 

was  sighing  for  the  country  aU  the  time  he  fecere/'  where  Porphyrion  teUs  us  it  waa 

was  detained  at  Rome.    Telegonus,  son  of  usual  to  spread  tapestry  to  catch  any  dust 

Uiysses  and  Ciroey  was  the  reputed  founder  that  might  faU  firom  the  ceiling.     *  Aulaeis 

of  Tusculum  and  Praeneste.     One  of  the  et  ostro '  may  form  one  subjecti  or  *  ostro ' 

legends  of  Ulysses'  death  attributes  it  to  may  mean  the  ooverings  of  tiie  couches. 
tbis  son.     Aesula  was  probably  a  town  be. 
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Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem,  jam  Procyon  fiirit 
Et  stella  yesani  Leonis, 

Sole  dies  referente  siccos :  20 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Bivumque  fessus  quaerit  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani,  caretque 
Bipa  vagis  tacituma  ventis. 
Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  status  25 

Guras,  et  Urbi  soUicitus  times 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Gyro 

Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Galiginosa  nocte  premit  deus,  30 

Bidetque  si  mortalis  ultra 

Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest  memento 
Gomponere  aequus ;  cetera  fluminis 
Bitu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  aequore 
Gum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum  35 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 
Stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domus 
Volventis  una  non  sine  montium 
Glamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 

Gum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

16.  SoUieitam  expheuere  finmUm]  This  34.  ae^uQrel  Orelli  and  CannuighAm 
ezpreBsion  is  repeatod  in  Sat.  ii.  2.  126 :  are  the  only  editors,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
«<  EzpUcnit  yino  contractae  seria  frontia."  who  have  taken  *  aeqnore'  into  the  tezt 

17.  Andromedae  paier']  CepheuB,  a  The  oommon  reading  is  'alveo/  which  is 
northem  star  below  Uraa  Minor,  rises  the  oontained  in  the  greater  nnmber  of  MSS., 
beginning  of  Joly.  Procyon,  a  star  of  tbe  and  some  of  the  best,  among  others  B. 
iirst  magnitnde,  in  the  oonstellation  Canis  It  was  the  reading  of  the  Scholiasts.  Some 
Minor,  and  called  '  Ante  Canem '  by  Cicero  have  *  aeqnore '  snperscribed,  others  have 
(Orat.  de  N.  D.  ii.  44),  rises  about  the  '  aequore  ^  in  the  tezt  with  *alveo'  snper- 
same  time,  and  the  Sun  enters  Leo:  see  scribed.  Fea  pronounoes  *aequore' absurd. 
above,  C.  iii.  13. 8,  n.  *  Stella'  is  not  com-  I  cannot  see  why.  If  one  of  the  words  is 
monly  put  for  '  sidus/  the  oonstellation.  an  invention,  as  it  must  be,  the  transcriben 

26.  7V<    ehfiiatem]      See   Introduction.  are  more  likely  to  have  put  in  the  com- 

As to  ' regnata,'  see  C.  ii.  6.  11.  The  Seres  moner  word  *  alveo'  from  a  marginal  gloss 

represent  indefinitely  the  farthest  Eastem  tfaan  the  reverse.    Virgil  has  "viridesque 

nations  known  to  the  Romans  (see  C.  i.  12.  secant  placido  aequore  silvas  "    (Aen.  viii. 

66).    The  Bactrians  were  formerly  part  of  d0).    The  nezt  line  describef  well,  to  my 

the  Persian  empire,  and  were  at  this  time  ear,  the  quiet  flow  of  a  river. 

parUy  subject  to  the  Parthiaos  and  partly  37.  Stirpeeque   rapiae]     This   passage 

to  a  Scythian  raoe,  the  Tochari.    Bactra  alone  disproves  the  statement  of  Servius 

was  their  capital.    The  meaning  of  Horace  (on  Aen.  zii.  208^  that  '  stirps'  is  used  in 

nlainly  is,  that  Bifaeoenas  should  not  trou-  the  feminine  gender  only  with  reference  to 

ble  himself  about  improbable  dangers.  Bent-  human  beings.    He  says  Hoiace  employs  it 

ley's  emendation, '  «Ussors '  fbr '  disoors,'  has  here  *  usurpattve.'    I  do  not  know  what  he 
justly  been  disregarded  by  all  editors. 
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Irritat  amnes.     Ille  potens  Bui 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse  Vixi :  cras  vel  atra      • 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 
Vel  sole  puro  ;  non  tamen  irritum  45 

Quodcunque  retro  est  efficiet,  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semei  hora  yexit. 
Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax  50 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem ;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 

Virtute  me  involvo  probamque  55 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 
Non  est  meum  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere,  et  votis  pacisci 

Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces  60 

Addant  avaro  divitias  mari : 
Tunc  me  biremis  praesidio  scaphae 
Tutum  per  Aegaeos  tumultua 
Aura  feret  geminusque  Polluz. 

43.  era»  vel  atrd]    Compare  C.  ii.  10.    See  ForoelL  on  both  words.    *  Mes  Tirtate 

16 ,         " Infonnes  hiemes  redacit  ««  ^Tj?*^^' »  "«*  ''^^«P'^;^^;;.^"^ 

Tnnnitx»..  xA^  praesidium  eam  mihi  paro  "  (OreUi,  after 

Smnmovet"  «»«  Scholiaeto).    It  is  «ther  a  picture  of 

rx^  .  j.fls     -i»        ^  >  o<  «A     .TT    .X».  ielf-satiaJaction  than  of  a  man  taWng  shelter 

On    d,ffingit'aeeC.i.36.89.    'Venfia  i„  hiB  virtae.    He  wrap»  his  doak  5f  Tirtue 

*°J2'*^^T"""^'°V*^*'  *  oompUccntlyabouthim,and«t8downin 

4».  Foriuna   «o^]     The   «pnoe   of  oontonted  indiffeience  to  the  proceedings  of 

Fortune,  wpresented  as  a  ooquette  trana-  portune,  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 

fernng  her  &jou«  from  one  &Tounte  to  y^      ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

mother,  and  dehi^ting  to  tnfle  with  the  brfde  without  a  portion.    TOs  supposes  a 

bqipmeas  of  men,  ia  tJie  ^west  Epiones^  eonfusion  of  im^es,  bnt  I  caanot  explain 

^  of  hfe  and  the  world^s  govemment.  the  expressions  Xrwise. 

justassignedtotheFath^of  aUtheorder-  y^  ^^^        ^^^/^^^    .Biremis'  is  not 

ly  of  mens  h^    OreUi  mentions  a  oom  ^  ^^  ehiwhere,  but  for  two  banks  of 

of  Claudius  m  which  »  woman  is  represented  ^^^ 

ritting,  holding  with  h€it  nght  hand  a  horse  ^;  y.^^^  ^^     ^^  ,  f^,  There 

bytherein,andmherleftbeannga«comu  ^  ^ery  Kttle  authoritj^  for  the  subjunctif e ; 

oopuw,    the  mscnption   b«ng  FORTVNAB  i  p^efer  the  future.    See  above,  C.  iii.  9. 12, 

MANBNTi.    Compa«C.i.34.  18.    Horuce  ^/  .  Ge„inasque  PoUux'  is  an  elliptical 

!^»  "  il^  °?^  wnters  would  use  ^^  exprSdng    •  PoUux  cum  gemino 

*sm^a8Bentleyob8efvesonEpod.i.6.  ^J^,    sJSc.i.l^. 

64.  Rengmoj    This  is  eqwnJent  to  '  re- 
scribo'  in  a  money  sense,  'to  pay  back.' 
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Whether  tliis  ode  was  written  as  the  Epilogne  of  the  thlrd  book|  or  of  the  three  first 
publighed  together,  muBt  be  determined  by  the  data  discossed  in  the  general  introduction 
prefixed  to  the  odes.  It  ezpresses  a  conviction,  which  time  has  ratified,  that  through  his 
odes  Horace  had  acfaieved  an  immortal  name.  The  same  just  pride  had  been  shown  by 
poets  befbre  him ;  as  hj  Sappho,  in  a  poem  of  which  the  first  line  only  has  been  pre- 
senredy  ftvdoaaOai  nvd  ^fu  Kal  Otfrfpov  lififilMv  (16  fiergk)  ;  and  by  Ennins,  in  the 
well-known  lines — 

**  Nemo  me  lacmmis  decoret  nec  funera  fleta 
Faxit.  Cur  ?  Tolito  viTu'  per  ora  Tirum/' 
which  words  Virgil  has  made  his  own  (Georg.  iiL  9).  Propertias  (liL  1),  Ovid  (Met  X7. 
87 ly  sqq.),  and  Martial  (x.  2.  7»  sqq  )f  hhve  ali  imitated  Horaoe  Yery  doselj.  There  is 
no  extravagance  but  much  dignity  in  the  language  of  Horace,  and  I  see  no  real  resem- 
blanoe  between  the  tone  of  this  ode  and  C.  iL  20,  with  which  it  is  oompared  (see 
Introdoction). 

ARGUMENT. 

I  have  built  myself  a  monument  which  storms  shali  not  deatroyy  nor  Time  himself.  I 
shall  not  die  but  live  in  freshness  of  hme  eo  long  as  the  wwld  endures.  It  will  be 
said  on  the  banks  of  my  native  river  that  I,  a  humble  man  made  great,  was  the  first  to 
fit  the  Graedan  strain  to  the  lyre  of  Italy.  Put  on  the  bay  that  thou  hast  eamed,  my 
Muse. 

ExEGi  monumentum  aere  perennius 

Begalique  situ  pyramidum  altius, 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 

Possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 

Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.  5 

Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 

Vitabit  Libitinam :  usque  ego  postera 

Greseam  laude  recens  dum  Gapitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 

Dicar  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus  10 

Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 

Begnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens, 

3.  «t/«]    Thia  word  is  no  where  else  used  ipipp6fiov  ve^tXac 

in  this  sense  that  I  can  find.    It  here  signi-  crpards  dfuikixoc,  o^r  dvf/ioc  i^  ftV' 

fies  the  building  and  not  the  site  of  it.  X^^ 

What  follows  seems  to  be  imitated  from  d\6e  d^oKTi  nafi^opift  x^9^^*^ 

Pindar  (Pyth.  vi.  7,  sqq.)  —  TvitTOfxtvov, 

iroifioc  C/ivwv  9,  impotens]    This  word  is  equtvalent  to 

Bfivavpbc  Iv  iroXvxpvff^  '  impotens  sui,   not  '  valde  potens '  as  the 

'AwoXXwvi^  nTtixt<rrat  vdir^'  Scholiast  says. 

t6v    o6re    x«/*<P<«C    5/i/3poc    iiraKTbc  1,  wgue^     In  this  sense  of 'continuaUy' 

i\9uvt  *  usque '  only  occurs  in  poetry,  and  is  always 
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Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 
Quaesitam  n^eritis  etmihi  Delphica 
Lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 


15 


joined  to  a  Terb.  What  foIlowB  means 
while  the  Pontifex  Mazimiu  {*  Yestae  sa- 
cerdos/  Ot.  Fast.  iii.  699)  shall,  on  ihe 
Ides  of  every  month,  go  np  to  the  Capitol 
to  offer  aacrifice  to  Yesta,  her  Tirgins  walk- 
ing  silently  in  the  procession,  as  they  did, 
while  the  boys  sang  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  goddess.  With  a  Roman  this  was  equi- 
Talent  to  saying  for  eTer. 

10.  Diear  qua  violetu  obttrepU  Aufidiai] 
*  Violens'  is  not  a  common  form  of  *Tio- 
lentus.'  It  occurs  again  Epp.  i.  10. 37i  ftnd 
in  Persius  (Sat.  t.  171)*  "nunc  ferus  et  Tio- 
lens."  The  editors  try  to  get  from  these 
words  a  meaning  I  do  not  see  how  they  will 
bear,  as  if  Horace  meant  to  say,  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  **  Ego,  longe  sonantem  natus  ad 
Aufidum,  dicar."  The  words  of  Acron  which 
Orelli  quotes  are  ambiguous,  **  Dicar  prin- 
ceps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos  modos  de- 
duxisse  qua  Aufidus  obstrepit/'  which  seems 
to  mean,  not '  ibi  natus  qua/  as  Orelli  says, 
but  *  ad  modos  Italiae  qua/  and  that  may 
be  Horace's  meaning.  But  the  order  of  the 
words  rather  faTours  that  I  haTe  giTen  in 
the  Argument.  Horace  says,  in  the  former 
Terses,  that  he  has  wrought  a  work  for  all 
time,  and  here  he  seems,  acoording  to  the 
plain  interpretation  of  the  words,  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  he  shall  be  re- 
membered  in  oonnezion  with  his  natiTe 
pUce.  But  if  this  interpretation  be  ob- 
jected  to  on  the  ground  that  Horaoe  neTer 
appeared  to  take  any  great  interest  in  his 
birth-plaoe  (though  the  references  in  C.  iii. 
4.  9 ;  iT.  9.  2,  and  his  address  to  the  foun. 
tain  of  Bandusia  show  he  had  not  foi^t- 
ten  it)y  either  we  must  suppose  him  to  mean 
Italy  m  general,  for  which  Daunia  stands  in 
C.  iT.  6.  27)»  or  the  words  must  be  trans- 
lated  thus :  *  It  shall  be  said  that  I  who 
in  that  place  where  the  Aufidus  roars,  and 
where  Daunus,  poor  in  streafns,  ruled  OTer 
his  rustic  people,  firom  a  man  of  low  degree 
became  great,  was  the  first  to  adapt  the 
Aeolian  Terse  to  Italian  measures.'  *Ob- 
strepere'  is  used  absolutely  again  Epod.  ii. 


27«  See  Foroell.  Apulia  was  not  well 
watered. 

1 2.  Reffnavif]  This  word,  though  it is  used 
in  the  passiTe  Toioe  (see  last  <Kle,  t.  27) 
here  only  has  a  noun  after  it.  Horaoe  giTOS 
it  the  genitiTe  in  imitation  of  apxctv.  He 
wrote  with  his  mind  full  of  Greek  construc- 
tions  and  words,  and  took  the  liberty  'of 
using  them  Tery  fireely.  Forcellini  does  not 
notioe  this  passage,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
presumed  he  only  knew  of  the   reading 

*  regnator/  which  appears  to  haTO  been  the 
reading  of  Acroni  though  it  is  not  oertain. 
Porphyrion  (who  says  there  was  a  riTer 
Daunus,  which  there  was  not)  writes  ez- 
pressly  **  adnotanda  elocutio  per  genitiTum 
figurata  est.''  AII  Lambinus'  MSS.,  soTeral 
of  Bentiey's  and  Cruquius'  (but  not  the 
Blandinians),  and  many  others,  induding 
two  of  Orelli's  later  Beme,  and  nearly  aU 
the  editions  till  Lambinus,  had  *  regnator.' 
But  *  regnaTit '  is  in  the  oldest  Beme  and 
Blandinian,  and  seTeral  more  mentioned  by 
Jani ;  a  Torb  also  is  wanted,  and  '  regnaTit' 
is  not  likely  to  haTO  been  iuTcnted  by  the 
transcribers  in  so  unusual  a  consfmction. 
'  Pteuper'  takes  a  genitiTO  iii  S.  i.  1.  79; 
u.  3.  142. 

ex  humili  potetUi']  This  Bentiey  and 
some  others  (SiTry,  Meinecke)  apply  to 
Daunus,  because  he  was  a  priTate  person, 
aad  finom  that  oondition  became  king  of 
Apuha.  But  this  makes  the  words  a  mere 
incumbrance  without  meaning.  Bentiey 
noTer  can  belieTe  that  so  humble  a  man 
would  boast  so  laigely.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  meaning  of  the  ode  is,  if  a  proud 
and  legitimate  self-oomplaoency  be  not  seen 
in  OTory  part  of  it.  Horaoe  uses  the  ex- 
pression  'potentium  Tatum'  in  the  eighth 
ode  of  the  next  book  (t.  26).  He  con- 
sidered  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  as  his  chief 
models  in  lyric  poetry,  which  he  sums  up 
in  the  formula  *  Aeolium  carmen'  here  and 
in  C.  iT.  3.  12.     *Delphica  lauro'  is  the 

*  laurea  ApoUinari'  of  the  next  book  (C.  It. 
2.9). 
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CARMEN  L 

A.u.c.  739. 


It  is  dear  tbat  Horaoe,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  three  books  of  his  odes,  laid 
aaide  that  style,  or  wrote  in  it  only  oocasionally.  So  far  as  his  lyrical  compositionB  ex- 
presaed,  if  in  his  case  they  ever  did,  any  real  passion,  growing  years  and  bodily  infirmity 
wonld  naturally  tnm  him  from  writing  odes.  So  far  as  hia  poems  were  mere  imitations 
of  the  Greek,  we  can  nnderstand  his  getting  tired  of  that  style  as  he  grew  older,  and 
tnming  to  the  more  original  and  serious  task  which  employed  him  in  the  Epistles.  Of 
the  lighter  sort,  thereforei  we  find  bnt  few  in  this  book,  and  those  probably  inserted  to 
make  np  a  snfSdent  Tolume.  But  his  severer  style  he  had  not  lost,  and  none  of  his  earlier 
compositions  surpass  the  monJ  and  historical  odes  of  this  book.  Why  he  should  have 
written  the  first  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  was  oomposed  apparently  '  invita  Minerva,'  and 
ezoept  the  smoothness  of  its  rhythm  it  has  little  to  oommend  it.  Nobody  vrill  read  it  and 
beHeve  that  the  man  was  in  love  who  wrote  it,  stili  less  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  drivel- 
ling  affection  for  the  boy  Lagurinus  mentioned  at  the  end,  and  in  C.  10  of  this  book.  Per- 
haps  he  found  a  Greek  ode  that  took  his  fimcy  and  imitated  it,  and  then  published  it  to  fiU 
his  book,  not  as  a  prologue  to  it,  as  many  of  the  chronologists  say, — ^for  what  is  there  in 
the  ode  that  bears  that  character  ?  The  fifth  verse  says  it  was  written  when  he  was  about 
fifty,  which  age  he  attained  on  the  lOth  Deoember,  a.u.c.  739.  A  fragment  of  Alcman 
(20  Bcrgk)— 

Ipoc  fu  ^  ai^Tt  Kvirptdog  IsKari 
yXwc^C  KarttPiov  Kapdlav  lalvti — 

seems  to  be  part  of  an  ode  which  this  of  Horace  might  be  imitated  from.    So  likewise 

one  of  Ibycus  (2  Bergk) — 

ipoc  adrc  fit  Kvavioiffiv  v^irh  pXtfdpoii  raKip*  6fifiairi  ^ipKOfitvoQ 
Kfikrffiaffi  frain-odairoXe  is  djrtipa  diKrva  KvirpiSi  /SdXXcc 
f|  pdv  rpofiiia  viv  ijrtpxofiivav,  c.r.X. 

I  do  not  assodate  the  ode  with  C.  iii.  26  for  the  reasons  there  stated.  But  there  is  so  much 

resemblance  between  this  and  C.  i.  19  as  to  oonfirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  they  are 

both  imitations. 

ARGUMBNT. 
Art  ihou  at  war  with  me  again,  Venus  ?  spare  me,  for  I  am  old.  Go  to  the  young.  Go 
to  PauUus,  for  he  is  noblei  handsome,  dever.  Give  him  the  victory,  and  he  wUl  give 
thee  in  retum  a  marble  statne  in  a  shrine  of  dtron,  with  inoense,  mnsic,  and  dandng 
in  his  home  by  the  Alban  lake.  I  have  no  longer  a  heart  for  love  and  wine,  and  yet, 
ligorinus,  why  do  I  weep  and  dream  of  thee  ? 
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Intermissa,  Venus,  diu 

Rursus  bella  moves  ?  Parce,  precor,  precor. 
Non  sum  qualis  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cinarae.     Desine,  dulcium 
Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  6 

Circa  lustra  decem  flectere  mollibus 
Jam  durum  imperiis  :  abi 

Quo  blandae  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 
Tempestivius  in  domum 

Paulli  purpureis  ales  oloribus  lo 

Comissabere  Maximi, 

Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum : 
Namque  et  nobilis  et  decens 

Et  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  reis 
Et  centum  puer  artium  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  iuae, 


2.  Ruraui  bella  movu  /]  The  ScholiaBt 
Acron  aays  this  ode  is  an  aUegorical  address 
to  Venas  praying  her  not  to  compel  him  to 
write  any  more  loTe  poetiy,  which  notion  is 
generally  adopted.     I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 

3.  N<m  tum  quali»  eram]  Epp.  i.  1.4. 
He  here  oaUa  Cinara  good,  becaiue  Bhe  is 
dead ;  elaewhere  he  calli  her  '  rapax'  (Epp. 
i.  14.  33).  It  seems  likely  this  name  re- 
presents  a  real  person,  whether  she  appean 
nnder  another  name  elaewhere  or  not,  and 
that  Horace  had  an  affection  for  her.  In 
the  thirteenth  ode  of  this  book  (v.  22}  her 

•  death  is  mentioned  with  feeling,  and  there 
is  a  reality  in  the  referenoes  to  her  in  all  the 
nlaces  where  she  is  alluded  to,  which  cannot 
be  connected  with  fiction.  She  was  associ- 
ated  in  all  probability  with  Horace^s  early 
days.  Kvvapa  signifies,  some  aay,  a  wild 
roae  thom  (cvvoffjSaroc);  Kivdpa^  an  arti- 
choke. 

5.  Maier  aaeva  Cupidinum,']  Repeated 
from  i.  10.  1.  Horace  here  does  not  copy 
himaelf  I  believe»  but  aome  Greek  original. 
I  do  not  know  what  Orelli  means  when  he 
sm  <*yersiculus  hic  consulto  repetitur.'' 
'  Flectere'  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  ihe 
breaking  in  of  a  horse. 

9.  in  domum']  So  Livy  (xl.  7)t  **  Qmi 
oomissatum  ad  fratrem  imus."  Here  '  oo- 
missabere'  is  equivalent  to  ^comissatum 
ibis/  and  therefore  the  reading  '  in  domum ' 
ia  correct  But  4n  domo'  has  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  two  oldest  Beme  and  other  MSS., 
and  is  the  reading  of  Lambinua  and  most  of 
the  older  editors.     '  In  domum/  howeyer, 


is  leBs  likely  to  have  been  invented  thaa  *  in 
domo/  and  in  the  whole  of  the  passage  the 
idea  of  motion  is  contained,  as  in  'abi/ 

*  ales/  'quaeris.'  *  Purpureis '  (which  Acron 
rightly  interpreta  '  nitidis,  pnlchris')  sayoura 
of  the  Greek,  and  KwfidoStt  iroW  rdv  'Afia- 
pvXXida  (Theoc.  iii.  1)  ahows  that  Horaoe 
has  here  adopted  a  Greek  idiom.  Kufxt^ 
XpiiirBai  ig  iWriXovc  occun  in  Herodotus 
(i.  21).  The  PauUus  Mazimus  here  men- 
tioned  is  called  by  the  Scholiaats  "  nobilis 
et  diaertua  adoleaoens  et  Toluptuoaua," 
which  is  plainly  a  mere  notion  of  their  own 
derived  firom  the  ode  itself,  and  shows  that 
they  at  least  knew  nothing  about  him. 
Paullua  FabiuB  Mazimus  waa  a  favourite 
with  Augustns,  aad  consul  A.n.c.  743.  If 
therefore  he  be  the  person  meant,  he  ia 
called  *  a  boy '  in  joke,  though  it  doea  not 
follow  that  he  was  of  the  ftill  oonsuhir  age 
in  743 ;  that  rule  fell  into  disuse  after  the 
dyil  wars,  and  waa  never  strictly  obsenred 
again.  But  he  had  a  aon  who  was  a  great 
firiend  of  Orid^Sy  and  who  waa  about  twenty 
at  thia  time,  and  aome  editors  (Torrentiasy 
Jani,  Orellii  and  others)  think  he  is  the 
youtJi  Horaoe  alludes  to  (see  Ovidf  ex  Ponto, 
i.  2.  1).  He  could  only  haye  been  begin- 
ning  his  advocate'8  career,  if  thia  be  the 
person,    which  I   am  indined  to  doubt. 

*  Torrere  jecur '  ia  like  Theocritus'  6x-r<v- 
/uvoc  iK  'A^po^iriic  (vii.  55). 

14.  toUicitia  non  taeiiue  reii]  Compare 
C.  ii.  l.  13,  where  he  calls  PoUio  "  Inaigne 
moestia  praeaidium  reu." 

16.  Late  eigna  feret]    This  is  what  the 
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Et  quandoque  potentior 

Largi  muneribus  riserit  aemuli 
Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea.  20 

Illic  plurima  naribus 

Duces  thura,  lyraeque  et  Berecyntiae 
Delectabere  tibiae 

Mixtis  carminibus  non  sine  fistula ; 
Illic  bis  pueri  die  25 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 
Me  nec  femina  nec  puer 

Jam  nec  spes  animi  credula  mutui,  30 

Nec  certare  juvat  mero 

Nec  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus. 
Sed  cur  heu,  Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacruma  per  genas ! 
Cur  facunda  parum  decoro  35 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio ! 
Noctumis  ego  sonmiis 

Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  sequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martii 

Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles. 


Scholiasto  meftn  when  tiiey  say  (v.  2,  n.) 
**  i\\fiyop%K&i  ad  Yenerem  scribit,''  with 
which  expression  Jani  need  not  therefbre 
qnarreL  He  miBtakes  its  meaning.  The 
idea  correspondB  to  '*  militaTi  non  aine 
gloria"(iii.  26.  2). 

17*  Et  quttndogue]  i.  e.  '  whenever  with 
yonr  aid  his  charms  shall  beat  the  rich 
preeeDts  of  his  riTal»  he  shall  set  you  up  in 
marble  under  a  dtron  roof  by  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  Alban  lakes/  of  which  there  were 
two  dose  together,  the  Albanus  (Albano) 
and  Nemorenais  rNemi),  and  on  one  of 
these  it  appears  Fabius  had  a  house.  The 
reading  *Cypria'  must  liave  arisen  irom 
'trabe  Cypria'  (i.  1.  13).  It  has  no  place 
here,  tbough  Gesner  adopt«  it  '  Largi '  is 
a  better  reading  than  '  largis.'  Horaoe  does 
BOt  uavally  put  the  epithet  nezt  to  its  noun. 


As  to  '  Berecyntiae/  oompare  C.  iii.  19.  20. 
<  Lyrae '  and  *  tibiae '  are  in  the  dative  case 
«fter*mixtis.'  Bentley  after  Cruquius  adopta 
the  ablative,  whidi  appears  in  some  MSiS.y 
and  among  others  the  oldest  Blandinian. 

28.  ter  qvatient  humum.']  See  C.  iii.  18. 
16.  On  the  first  few  days  of  March,  during 
the  festival  of  Mars,  the  Salii»  his  priests, 
went  in  procession  through  the  dty  dnging 
and  danang,  from  whence  they  are  said  to 
have  deriy^  their  name,  *'Jam  dederat 
Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt)"  (Ovid,  F.  iii. 
387).  The  practice,  acoording  to  Liyy,  was 
instituted  by  Numa  (i.  20),  "  per  urbem  ire 
canentes  carmina  cum  tripudiis  soUennique 
saltatione  jussi  sunt."    See  Epp.  ii.  1.  86. 

36.  The  last  syUable  in  this  line  is  cut 
oif. 
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CARMEN    II. 

A.u.c.  738. 

Tbe  fortunes  of  lulus  AntoniuSf  son  of  the  triumvir,  hifl  rise  and  tragical  end,  do  not 
concem  tbis  ode.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  pupil  of  L.  Crasaitius,  a  grammarian 
who  kept  a  Bchool  at  Rome,  to  which  many  sons  o(  the  noble  fiunilies  were  sent  (see 
Dict  Biog.  Crassitius).  He  reoeived  therefore  a  good  education,  and  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scholiasts  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on  the  fortunes  of  Diomed,  in 
'twelve  books,  besides  some  prose-works.  Acron  says  that  his  poem  was  exoellent;  but,  as 
,  it  is  not  likely  he  ever  saw  it,  his  testimony  is  not  worth  much.  (See  Heyne»  Exc.  Aen.  x. 
243.)  Horace  pays  him  the  oompliment  of  saying  that  he  could  celebrate  Augustus'  vic- 
tories  much  better  than  himself,  but  this  he  said  to  Maecenas  (C.  ii.  12. 1 1) ;  and,  though 
from  that  passage  and  this  we  may  believe  that  Maecenas  wrote  prose  and  Antonius 
poetryi  the  quality  of  either  and  the  subjects  cannot  be  inferred  from  any  data  Horaoe 
has  given  us.  The  Scholiasts  write  the  name  '  Julius/  but '  lulus '  is  the  correct  form. 
Because  we  know  nothing  ot  Antonius'  poetical  powers  except  from  this  odci  and  because 
of  thedistance  between  the  two  names, '  lule'  (v.  2)  and '  Antoni'  (v.  26),  some  critics  have 
changed  *  lule '  into  '  Ilie  *  (Peerlkamp.  in  loco  Eichstadt.  Paradox.  Horat.  i.  p.  9),  and 
Bupposed '  Antoni'  to  mean  Antonius  Rufus^  who  is  mentioned  by  Acron  (on  A.  P.  289)  and 
Comm.  Cruq.  as  one  who  wrote  oomedy ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  person  is  very  doubt* 
ful,  though  Suetonius  mentions  a  grammarian  of  that  name,  and  Ovid  speaks  of  one 
Rufiis  who  wrote  lyric  poetry  after  the  manner  of  Pindar  (£x  Pont.  iv.  16.  27,  sqq.)  : 

*'  Et  qui  Maeoniam  Phaeadda  vertit ;  et  una 
Pindaricae  fidioen  ta  quoque,  Rufe,  lyrae.'' 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  his  name  was  Antonius.  In  a.u.c.  737  the  Sigambri, 
with  two  other  German  tribes,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  hud  waste  part  of  the  Roman 
territory  in  Gaul.  They  defeated  the  legate  Lollius,  and  this  disaster  was  suiBcient  to 
induoe  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.,  54.  19,  intimates  that  he  had  other  reasons,  espectally  his 
personal  unpopularity  at  Rome  and  his  intrigues  with  Terentia,  which  is  mere  gossip) 
to  go  in  person  to  Gaul,  which  he  did,  and  at  his  approach  the  Germans  withdrew  into 
their  own  territories,  and  giving  hostages  obtained  peace.  The'  defeat  of  Lollius  had 
caused  great  constemation  at  Rome,  and  the  news  of  the  barbarians'  subjection  was  hailed 
with  proportionate  joy.  Augustus  did  not  retum  for  two  years  to  Rome,  having  meaa- 
while  restored  order  in  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  but  it  is  probable  this  ode  was 
written  in  the  expectation  of  his  retum  and  while  the  news  respecting  the  Sigambri  was 
still  fresh,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  end  of  a.u.c.  736.  Augustus'  retum  to  Rome  was 
expected  long  before  it  took  plaoe  (see  C.  5  of  this  book).  The  general  impression 
derived  from  the  ode  is  that  Antonius  had  pressed  Horace  to  write  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Augustus'  victory  in  the  style  of  Pindar's  imvUia,  and  that  he  very  wisely  dectined, 
though  his  friend  Titius  (Epp.  i.  3.  10)  was  more  bold,  and  Rufus  above  mentioned  was 
80  too. 

ARGUMENT. 
Whoso  would  rival  Pindar  must  expect  Icarus'  fate.  His  numbers  roll  like  a  swoUen 
river.  His  is  the  bay,  whether  he  tune  the  dithyramb  or  sing  of  gods  and  heroes,  of 
victors  or  of  women  bereaved.  The  swan  of  Diroe  soars  to  the  douds  :  I  am  but  as  a 
bee  sipping  the  flowers  of  Tibur.  Thou,  Antonius,  shalt  sing  of  the  triumphs  of  Caesar, 
greatest  and  best,  and  of  the  holiday  rejoidngs  that  hail  his  return  :  and  I  will  add  my 
small  voioe  to  thine :  and  we  will  all  sing  songs  of  triumph  and  will  sacrifioe,  thou  with 
bulls  and  oows,  I  with  a  young  heifer. 
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PiKDARUM  quisquis  studet  aemulari, 
lule,  eeratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis  vitreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto. 
Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis  imbres  5 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 

Pindarus  ore, 
Laurea  donandus  Apollinari, 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos  lo 

Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis ; 
Seu  deos  regesve  canit  deorum 
Sanguinem  per  quos  cecidere  justa 
Morte  Centauri,  cecidit  tremendae  15 

Flamma  Chimaerae ; 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  caelestes  pugilemve  equumve 
Dicit  et  centum  potiore  signis 

Munere  donat ;  20 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
Aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroque 

Invidet  Orco, 
Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnum  25 

Tendit,  Antoni,  quotiens  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus.     Ego  apis  Matinae 

More  modoque 

2.  luU]  Virgil  makes  this  name  trisyl-  19.  eentttm  potior^mgnU  Munere]  Com' 

labic  after  the  Greek.     Gesner  allows  Bax-  pare  Pind.  Nem.  t.  1 :  oifK  dvdpiavrdTroiot 

ter'8  tezt  to  stand —  c//i'y  iiffr  iXtvvaoyTa  u  kpydleoBai  dyaX' 

aemulari,  !•  /tar'  iv*  aifrag  ^aSfAiooc  'V^oraoTa,     *  E- 

•ule,  ceratiB quum '  is  put  for  the  rider  as  in  A.  P.  84, 

and  addfl  this  note,  **  utrum  in  duo  Terri-  notwithstanding  what  Bentley  aays  to  the 

coloB  distrahi  nomen  yoluerit  Horatiufl  N.L.  cnntrary. 

niri  quod  Graecisaat"     Antonius'  grand-  27-  apie  Matinae]  See  C.  li.  6.  16,  n. 

mother  on  hia  father'8  ude  was  Julia,  one  Mons  Matinus  was  in  Apulia.    Acoording 

of  the  Caesars,  though  how  related  to  the  to  the  Scholiast  on  0.  I.  28,  there  was  a 

dictator  is  not  known.    As  to  the  plural  ««»11  to^  »*  **»  foo*  o^  t^®  »™«  rtBme. 

<nomina'  see  C.  iii.  27.  76.  The  image  here  employed  is  so  oommon 

10.  nova . . .  verba]  These  are  what  Aris^  ^^  instances  are  hardly  wanted.    But  see 

totle  calls  biTcXa  6v6ftaTa  (Poet.  22.  14),  Pl»t.  lon.  p.  634,  A.     Arist.  At.  737,  «qq. 

and  which  he  says  are  best  suited  to  the  The  passage  in  Plato  is  very  like  this : 

dithyrambic  measure.  o*  «'oiijrai  dw6    tprivwv  fuXtppvruv  U 

13.  reffeeve']  The  editions  before  Bent-  Movauv  Kriwwv  rivwv  rai  vawwv^  ^pc 

ley  had*regesque/but  there  is  opporition  iropvoi  rd  fiiXiy    rmiv   ^povotv   u9irfp 

between  *  deos*  and  '  reges.'  fAfXtrrat.    *  Ripaa  '  rignifies  the  banks  of 
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Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 

Plurimum  circa  nemus  uvidique  30 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo. 
Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Caesarem  quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  sacrum  clivum  merita  decorus  35 

Fronde  Sygambros, 
Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere  bonique  divi, 
Nec  dabunt  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempora  priscum.  40 

Concines  laetosque  dies  et  Urbis 
Publicum  ludum  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu  forumque 

Litibus  orbum. 


the  Anio.  Bentley  clianges  it  to  ^iivoB.* 
(See  C.  iii.  25.  13,  n.)  «Operosa'  de- 
scribesy  I  should  think,  the  procesa  by 
which  nearly  all  Horaoe'8  odes  were  pro- 
dnced.  No  great  poet  is  more  artifidalp 
and  few  more  skilled  in  ooncealing  their 
art  and  giving  it  the  appearanoe  of  natore. 
*  Fingo '  oorresponds  to  irXdrrut  which 
word  the  Greeks  used  espedaliy  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  making  of  honey.  Bentley 
joina  'plarimum'  with  ^nemuB.'  It  be- 
longs  to  '  hiborem.'  He  rather  wishes  to 
substitute  *  floreum.' 

33.  Coneinei]  The  pronoun  though  em- 
phatic  is  omittody  which  is  not  unoommon. 
(See  C.  iii.  17.  5.)  '  Condnes '  sounds  bet- 
ter  than  *  tu  canes/  and  it  has  particular 
foroe  in  ezpressing  a  chant  in  which  many 
Toioes  are  joined. 

34.  feroeei']  The  Sigambri  had  eamed 
the  epithet  of  cruel  by  their  treatment  of 
the  Boman  officers  who,  having  gone  to 
collect  their  tributo,  were  token  by  them  and 
hanged.     See  Introduction. 

35.  eaerum  elwum]  Martial  mentions 
this  ascent  (i.  71.  5.)  : 

**  Inde  sacro  veneranda  petea  Pallatia  divo." 
Becker,  on  the  walls  of  andent  Rome,  says 
it  was  a  slope  in  the  Appia  Yia  firom  tfae 
Forum  to  the  arch  of  Titas.  He  is  quoted 
by  Orellii  who  also  refers  to  the  stotoment 
of  Bunsen  on  the  Roman  Forum  (Annali 
dell'  Inst.  Tiii.  238):  '<  Le  'divus  saoer' 
montait  an  Palatin  longeant  ^  l'eztr^mit^ 
du  Forum  le  flanc  droit  du  sanctnairo  de 
Vesta."    Fea,  who  appears  to  have  given 


great  attention  to  tha  subject,  has  the  fol- 
lowing  noto  on  Epod.  vii.  8 :  "  As  one 
entered  the  Sacra  Via  oppodte  the  amphi- 
theatre  of  Flavius  between  the  temples  of 
Pax  and  Venusy  where  now  stands  the 
chnrch  of  New  St.  Mary,  he  descended 
gradually  to  the  temple  of  Antonine  and 
Faustina,  and  then  ascended  gradually  to 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevema.  (This  road, 
he  saysy  he  saw  in  1809  when  an  excavation 
was  being  dug  in  front  of  Antoninus' 
temple»  about  9  feet  deep  and  laid  with 
flint.)  F&asing  firom  the  Gato  of  Triumph 
over  the  Campus  Martius,  tfae  Velabrum, 
Circus  Maximus,  and  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  arch  of  Constantinus,  the  victors 
went  in  procession  down  this  '  via/  with  the 
prisoners  before  their  chariots,  to  the  dto 
of  Severus'  arch,  and  thenoe  the  piisoners 
were  dismissed  to  the  prison  hard  by  called 
Tullianus,  while  the  victors  ascended  the 
Capitoline  }ail,  bending  to  the  left,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  Capitol."  He  then  refers  to 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  5. 30 :  **  At  etiam  qui  triom- 
phant,  eoque  diutius  vivos  hostinm  duoea 
reservant  ut  his  per  triumphum  ductis  pul- 
cherrimum  spectaculum  fructnmque  vie- 
toriae  populus  Romanus  perdpere  posdt, 
tamen,  quum  de  foro  in  Capitolium  cunrnm 
flectere  indpiunt»  illos  dud  in  caroerem 
jubent,  idemque  dies  et  victoribus  imperii 
et  victis  vitae  finem  iadt." 

37.  Qoo  nihil  majui]  This  flattery  is 
repeated  Epp.  ii.  1. 17.  Augustus'  kindness 
to  HoraoOf  which,  aocording  to  Suetonius' 
life,  was   unbounded,   merited   the  word 
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Tum  meae  si  quid  loquar  audiendum  45 

y  ocis  accedet  bona  pars  et,  O  Sol 
Puleher !  o  laudande !  canam,  recepto 

Caesare  felix. 
Teque  dum  procedis,  io  Triumphe  ! 
Non  semel  dicemus,  io  Triumphe  !  50 

Civitas  omnis  dabimusque  divis 

Thura  benignis. 
Te  decem  tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus  relicta 
Matre  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis  55 

In  mea  vota, 
Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niyeus  rideri 

Cetera  fulvus.  60 


*  melias ;'  in  '  majiu'  he  was  not  hr  wrong. 

*  Divis  boiiis''is  repeated  below  (C.  iv.  6. 1). 

43.  Jbr^tt  Augutti  reditu]  OreUi  men- 
tions  that  there  are  coins  of  the  year  a.u.c. 
738  with  the  inscription  8.p.a.]i.T.8.  pro  s. 
BT  RBD.  AYO  (v.s.  vota  Bttscepta).  <Orbum ' 
appears  to  be  an  adi^tation  of  hp^avoQ  as  it 
18  nsed  for  instance  bj  Pindar  (Isth.  iii. 
26)f  hp^vol  v/ipioc. 

45.  loguar]  Bentley  reads  vdth  several 
MSS.  *  loquor.'     Either  will  do. 

48./e/Mr.]  Whether  'feliz'  rafers  to 
Horace  himself  or  the  Sun  is  doubtftiL 
The  reader's  taste  mnst  determine.  Orelli 
says  it  is  '  longe  tenerior '  if  refened  to  the 
poet. 

49.  Teque  dutn  procediSt']  Bentley  has 
ratsed  difficulties  about  this  reading  which 
18  that  of  ftr  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS. 
aad  editions.  '  IViumphus'  is  addressed  as 
a  divinitj,  as  in  £pod.  ix.  21,  and  Horace 
says,  'As  thou  marchest,  we  will  shout 
thus  thy  name,  lo  Triumphe!  and  again, 
lo  IViumphe  1 '    I  see  no  reason  for  adopt- 


ing  *  prooedit  *  from  the  oonjecture  of  Hein- 
sius,  though  it  be  supported  by  the  MS.  B, 
aad  though  OreUi  takes  it  into  the  text; 
nor  '  Duxque '  firom  the  oonjecture  of  the 
same  person ;  nor  '  Isque '  from  BentJey^s. 
'Tuque'  has  some,  but  little  authority. 
Gesner  and  Jahn  adopt  it  and  apply  it  to 
Antonius.  '  Tumque  dum  prooedit/  which 
Sanadon  suggests  and  Cunningham  adopts, 
is  very  bad. 

64.  Me  tener  eohet  mtuiue]  So  «  nos 
humilem  feriemus  agnam  "  (C.  ii.  17>  32). 

68.  Tertium — orlUfHf']  *  Its  young  homs 
just  bent  to  the  form  of  tiie  moon^s  cresoent 
when  she  is  three  days'  old.'  Several  MSS. 
have  *  orbem/  but  that  would  signify,  as 
Bentley  saySi  tfae  third  month,  whidi  would 
have  no  meaning  here.  *l>azit'  is  tbe 
reading  of  one  good  MS.,  and  it  would  do 
very  well,  aa  m  Ovid  (Fast.  i.  696),  *'  Ille 
Numantina  trazit  ab  urbe  notam."  But 
'duxit'  has  most  authority,  and  is  cqually 
good  Latin. 


CARMEN  IIL 

A.u.c.  737(?). 

The  impression  produoed  by  the  publication  of  his  three  books  of  odes,  which  had 
previously  been  known  only  to  a  few,  was  such  as  no  doubt  to  silenoe  envy,  and  to  esta^i 
blish  Horaoe  in  the  highposition  he  here  asserts  as  "  Romanae  fidioen  lyrae;"  and  when, 
after  several  ycars'  silence,  he  produced  the  Carmen  Saeculare  in  a.v.c.  737f  it  was 
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received  probably  with  so  much  favour  as  to  draw  forth  this  ode.  That  is  at  any  rate  a 
reasonable  way  of  determining  its  date,  which  otherwise  most  remain  wholly  imknown. 
The  ode  has  all  the  appearance  of  genuine  feeling,  and  shows  how  much  Horaoe  had  snf- 
fered  from  the  yexatious  detractions  that  at  one  time  he  was  sabject  to.  Sanadon 
declares  it  is  "  perfectly  beautifal/'  and  Dader  says  **  rien  de  plos  achev^/'  nothing  more 
finished,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  language.  Julius  Scaliger  would  rather 
have  written  it  than  have  been  king  "  totius  Tarraconensis."  I  confess  there  is  no  ode  that 
strikes  me  as  more  terse  or  more  elegantly  written  than  this.  It  is  much  less  artificial 
than  the  first  ode  of  the  first  book  with  which  it  is  usually  compared. 

ARGUMBNT. 
He  onwhom  thou  lookest  athis  birth,  Melpomene,  derives  his  fame,  not  from  the  games, 
or  firom  trinmphs,  but  firom  the  streams  and  woods  of  Tlbur  inspiring  him  with  Aeolian 
song.  They  have  named  me  the  tuner  of  the  Roman  lyre,  and  envy  assaults  me  no 
longer  as  it  did ;  and  to  thee  I  owe  this  gift  of  pleasing,  O  Muse,  who  rulest  the  shell, 
and  art  able  to  give  the  music  of  the  swan  to  the  voiodess  fish  if  thou  wilt. 

QuEM  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 

Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 
Illmn  non  labor  Isthmlus 

Glarabit  pugilem,  non  ^giius  impiger 
Curru  ducet  Achaico  5 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
Omatum  foliis  ducem, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 
Ostendet  Gapitolio : 

Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt       lo 
Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 

Fingent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 
Bomae  principis  urbium 

Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 
Vatum  ponere  me  choros,  15 

Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 
O,  testudinis  aureae 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Pieri,  temperas, 
O  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum,  20 

4.  Clarahit']   This  word  occurs  no  where  22.  motutror  diffiio]    Pers.  (1.  28),  *'  At 

else  in  this  sense  I  believe.    *  Deliis  foliis'  pulchrum  est  digito  monstrari  et  dider  hic 

is  another  way  of  expressing  <  Uurea  ApoU  est."     In  Epp.  i.  19.  32,  he  calla  himself 

linari,'   ^Ddphica  lauro.'    As  to  *Aeolio  ''Latinus  fidicen."     *  Quod  spiro'  means 

carmine,'  see  C.  iii.  30.  13,  n.    ^Testudinis  that  I  breathe  the  breadi,  not  of  life,  but 

aureae '    is    Pindar's    xp^^^^i    fopfxiyyog  of  poetry.     Compare  C.  iv.  6.29:  "  Spiri- 

(Pyth.  1. 1).  tnm  Phoebus  mihi-nledit."  Ovid  (Trist  iv. 

18.  Pi«rf,]  This  singular  is  not  common.  10.  1 15)  says,  it  is  true, 

Orid  nses  it  (Part.  It.  222) :  "  PierU  on.  „  ^  ^^  ^^„  ^^^^^  ^boribu.  obsto 

'^^.  muti^Ucibu,-]    TheGreeklXXo-    G™**».  M««mibi ;" 
vaz  ixOvs  is  Uius  ezplained  by  some,  but    but  *  vivo '  does  not  represent  *  spiro.' 
the  meaning  of  that  word  is  doubtful. 
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Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est : 

Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Bomanae  fidieen  lyrae, 

Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est. 

20.  tui  ett:']  I  hsve  departed  a  little  from    refer  to  the  preceding  7enefl,  and  joining 
the  nsnal  punctnatbn  here,  making  '  hoc '     *  qnod  monstror  '  with  '  quod  spiro/  &c. 


CARMEN  IV- 

A.u.c.  739. 

The  history  of  thiB  ode  is  easilj  made  ont.  The  Vindelici  were  a  trihe  whose  terrileries 
laj  between  the  Danuhe  and  the  lake  of  Constanoe,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
modem  Bavaria  and  Soabia,  and  some  part  of  the  Tyrol.  The  Raeti  lay  to  the  aouth 
of  the  Yindelici,  and  reached  to  Lake  Como  on  the  south.  These  tribes,  whom  the 
historians  describe  as  very  fieroe  and  warlike,  oommenoed  a  system  of  predatory  incnr- 
sions  into  CiBalpine  Gaul,  in  which  they  appear  to  haye  practised  the  greatest  atro- 
dties  (Dion  Cass.  liy.  22;  Strabo,  iT.  6).  Augustua  was  at  this  time  (a.u.c.  738-'39) 
in  Tkransalpine  Gaul,  and  Tiberins  was  with  him.  Drusus,  his  step-son,  and  younger  brother 
of  Tiberius,  was  Quaestor  at  Rome,  and  in  hia  twenty-third  year.  He  was  required  by 
Augustus  to  take  the  field  against  the  offending  tribes,  whom  he  met  under  the  l^entine 
AIps  and  defeated  signally.  But  thongh  driven  firom  Italy  they  continued  their  attacks 
upon  Gaul,  and  Tiberius  was  acoordingly  sent  by  Augustus  with  more  troops  to  his 
brother^s  assutance,  and  they  between  them  effectually  humbled  the  tribes,  whose  terri- 
tories  were  constitnted  a  Roman  prorinoe  under  the  united  name  of  Raetiae,  Raetia 
Prima,  or  Proper,  and  Secnnda,  whidi  embraced  the  possessions  of  the  Vindelici :  these 
also  comprised  sereral  other  tribes,  of  whom  Horace  particularly  mentions  the  Genauni 
and  Breuni.  The  whole  of  this  war  took  place  in  the  spring  and  snmmer  of  the  yeav 
A.u.c.  739,  and  we  are  led  to  suppose  firom  C.  iv.  14. 34 — 38,  that  it  was  brought  to  a  oon- 
dnsion  in  the  month  of  August  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Alezandria  by 
Augustus  in  the  yesr  724  (C.  i.  37»  Introduction).  In  honour  of  these  victories  Horaoe 
oomposed  this  ode  and  the  fourteenth  of  this  book,  the  one  more  ezpressly  to  oelebiate 
the  name  of  Dmsus,  the  other  of  Tiberins.  The  two  odes  therefore  must  historically  be 
viewed  together.  Whether  they  were  written  while  the  wars  were  yet  fresh,  or  on  the 
retum  of  Augnstus  to  Rome  in  the  year  a.u.c.  741,  is  doubted ;  but  I  indine  to  think 
they  were  written  at  different  times,  and  shonld  rather,  from  the  character  of  the  odes 
tbemselves,  infer  that  the  first  was  written  immediately  on  the  tidings  of  Drusns'  victory 
before  his  brother  joined  him ;  and  that  the  second,  which  has  much  less  spirit  in  it,  was 
oomposed  on  Augustus'  retum  and  by  his  desire,  as  a  supplement  to  the  first.  The  popu- 
larity  of  Drusus  and  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  him  wonld  create  much  enthu- 
siasm  at  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  his  sncoesses  in  his  first  campaign,  and  there  is  a  hearty 
and  vigorous  tone  about  the  fourth  ode  whidi  does  not  appear  so  oonspicuously  in  the 
fourteenth.  Here  the  praises  of  Drusus  are  uppermost  in  the  poet's  mind,  there  Augus- 
tns  is  the  real  theme,  and  Tiberius  can  hardly  be  said  to  bear  more  than  tbe  second  part. 
Nevertheless  I  agree  with  Franke  in  thinldng  it  improbable  Horace  would  have  written 
the  fourth  ode  without  an  allusion  to  Tiberius,  if  his  victories  in  oonjunction  with  his 
brother  had  taken  plaoe,  or  been  known  at  Rome  when  he  oomposed  it.  There  is  indeed 
tadt  referenoe  to  Tiberius  in  v.  28  ;  but  not  more  than  was  unavoidable  in  alluding  to 
Augustus  as  the  fountain  of  those  virtues  which  appeared  in  Drusus.  Not  to  have 
alluded  to  Tiberins  would  have  been  as  unnatural  as  to  have  omitted  a  more  spedfic 
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mention  of  his  paii  in  tihe  war  had  he  joined  it  when  the  ode  was  written.  BenUey'8 
notion  that  Drasns  only  attacked  and  defeated  the  Vindelid  and  Tiberiiis  the  Raeti  is 
ridicoloas.  He  is  led  to  it  by  y.  18  of  this  ode  and  10  sqq.  of  C.  14,  and  by  the  state- 
ment  of  Velleius  (ii.  96),  "Uterque  diyisis  partibns  Raetos  Vindelioosque  aggressi/'  which 
merely  means  that  they  divided  their  foroesi  and  attacked  the  tribes  in  different  quarters, 
as  Liyy  (zliy.  11)  says  of  the  taking  of  Cassandrea,  "  Divisis  partibus  oppugnare  adorsi 
praetor  et  Eumenes."  The  two  tribes  and  the  minor  tribes  connected  with  them  were  united 
in  one  league,  and  the  idea  of  the  Vindelid  being  attacked  in  or  near  the  territories  of  the 
Raeti  (*'  Raetis  sub  Alpibus  **),  while  the  Raeti  themselves  looked  on  and  waited,  as  Jani 
says,  for  Tiberius'  arriyal,  is  absurd.  I  am  surprised  that  Franke  adopts  this  notion  on 
a  literal  interpretation  of  Horace'8  words. 

ARGUMENT. 

Like^the  young  eagle  just  darting  on  its  prey,  or  the  young  lion  fresh  from  its  dam,  was 
Drusus  when  he  met  the  rade  Vindelid,  and  made  them  feel  what  hearts  could  do 
trained  under  the  eye  of  Augustus.  The  brave  give  birth  to  the  brave.  The  steer  and 
the  horse  have  the  blood  of  their  sires,  and  the  eagle  gives  not  birth  to  the  dove.  But 
education  brings  out  the  seeds  of  virtue.  What  Rome  owes  to  the  Nerones  let  the 
Metaurus  witness,  and  the  day  which  saw  Hasdrabal  defeated  and  drove  the  douds  and 
the  fierce  Aincan  from  Latium.  Our  strength  has  grown  and  our  gods  have  returned 
from  that  day,  and  Hannibal  was  forced  to  cry,  "  As  the  deer  might  pui^ue  the  wolf  we 
are  pursuing  those  we  should  fly.  Like  the  shora  oak  they  gain  strength  with  every 
blow,  as  the  Hydra  or  the  monaters  of  Thebes.  Sink  them  in  the  deep,  they  rise  more 
glorious  than  ever,  and  overthrow  their  victor  in  his  strength.  No  more  shali  I  send 
messengers  of  victory  to  Carthage ;  fiEillen,  fallen  are  our  hopes,  and  our  fortune,  for 
Hasdrabal  is  gone  !''  The  hand  of  a  Claudius  prospers,  for  Jove  and  his  own  sagadty 
deliver  him  from  danger. 

QuALEM  ministrum  fulminis  alitem, 
Cui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit  expertus  fidelem 
Juppiter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 
Olim  juventas  et  patrius  vigor  6     ' 

Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium, 
Vernique  jam  nimbis  remotis 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 

1.  Qualem]    The  apodosis  of  this  long  in  the  story  of  Ganymede  (see  Dict.  Myth., 

opeuing  (which  however  gains  power  as  it  and  C.  iii.  20.  16).     In  illustration  of  *  ex- 

proceeds)  is  to  be  found  in  the  sizteenth  pertus  in,'    Dobree  (Adv.  p.  40)  quotea 

Terse.    The  best  way  to  render  it  will  be  by  Herod.  (vii.  211),  AvodtiKvvfAtvoi  Iv  ovk 

changing  the  casea  in    'ministram'    and  iirtarafjiivottn  fAdxttfBai.    Ako  Soph.  Aj. 

'juventas:'  *  as  that  bird,  the  minister  of  366.  657.   1090.   1315.    Thucyd.  iv.  80. 

the  thunderbolt,  by  the  impulse  of  youth  Plat.  Alc.  i.  p.  66.  1. 

fit)m  its  nest  is  driven,  and  by  the  breezes  6.  Olim]     See  C.ii.  10. 17,  n.  andlndex. 

of  spring  is  taught,'  &c.    Virgil  calls  the  For  *  verai '    some  MSS.  have    *  vernis.' 

eagle  "  Jovis  armiger''  (Aen.  v.  266),  which  Scaliger  quarrelled  with  Horaoe  for  aasign- 

Pliny  (N.  H.  z.  3,  4)  says  ia  his  oonven-  ing  to  the  early  spring  the  first  flight  of  the 

tionaltitle.    Pindar  calls  him  apxoe  oiw-  eagle,  which  isnot  fl^gedtillthe  beginning 

v«v  (Pyth.  i.  7)f  /3affiX«*c  oiutv&v  (OI.  of  autumn,  and  Bentley  does  not  see  how 

13.  21).     '  Vaga '  as  an  epithet  applied  to  this  critic  is  to  be  answered.     Nevertheless 

birds  oorresponds  to  the  Greek  i^cpo^oiroc*  he  does  not  take  'vernis'  into  the  tezt, 

Horaoe  follows  a  legend  later  thaii  Homer  though  he  thinks  it  the  proper  reading. 
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Venti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus,  lO 

Nmic  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae  : 
Qualemve  laetis  caprea  pascuis 
Intenta  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 

Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem  15 

Dente  novo  peritura  vidit : 
Videre  Baetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici ; — quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi  20 

Dextras  obarmet  quaerere  distuli, 
Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia ; — sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae 
Gonsiliis  juvenis  revictae 


HoraGe  does  not  require  to  be  put  on  his 
defenoe  for  such  an  error,  if  it  be  so.  *  Pro- 
pnUt, '  <  docnere, '  *  demiait/  '  egit, '  are 
naed  in  sn  aoristic  sense. 

14.  tnatrU  ab  ubere']  *  Ab/  Hke  AfrSf  is 
used  absolntely :  'freshfromthedngsof  his 
dam,  yea  jnst  weaned  from  the  milk  of  his 
mother.'  There  is  no  more  tantology  in  this 
than  may  reasonably  be  aUowed,  and  I  see  no 
defect  in  it.  *  Lacte  depulsnm  *  and  '  nbere 
depnlsum'  are  both  common  phrases,  of 
which  Bentley  has  given  a  suffident  num- 
ber  of  instances ;  bnt,  thinking  that  one  of 
these  expressions  is  enough  in  this  plaoe, 
he  proposes  to  substitute  out  of  his  own 
head  'mane'  or  *sponte'  for  'lacte/  and, 
ihongh  he  will  not  contend  that  Horace 
wrote  either  one  or  the  other,  he  is  satis- 
iied  that  'sponte'  is  much  better  than 
'  kcte/  in  which  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
editor  has  been  so  impmdent  as  to  agree 
with  him.  Cunningham  has  not  proved  the 
Buperiority  of  his  own  judgment  to  that  of 
his  adyersary  in  the  three  emendations  he 
proposes,  which  are  *  jam  nocte/  *  jam  jam- 
que'  (which  Sanadon  and  some  others  have 
ftdoptedy  but  which  can  only  have  reference 
to  something  immediately  impending  in  the 
fhtnre),  and  *  ubemm  jam  lacte.'  Others — 
Gesner,  Jahn,  &c. — ^haYe  taken  *ubere' 
for  an  adjective,  and  I  am  snrprized  to 
find  Dillenbr.  of  this  number,  taking  '  jam' 
with  'ubere/  and  interpreting  thns :  'driven 
(by  the  strong  instincts  within  him)  from 
his  mother^s  milk,  ihongh  it  be  still  abun- 
dant,'  that  is,  prematmly  weaning  itself 
from  itas  mother. 


17.  RaetW]  The  reading  of  all  but  a 
▼ery  few  MSS.,  and  those,  I  belieTe,  of  no 
great  weight,  that  of  the  Sdioliasts,  and  every 
edition  tiU  Bentley's,  is  *Raeti'  ('Rhaeti' 
or  '  Reti,'  but  'Raeti'  is  the  form  which  is 
supported  by  inscriptions^.  The  Scholiaets 
take  the  two  names  together,  as  if  the  name 
of  the  combined  people  was  '  Raeti  Vinde- 
lid.'  Other  MSS.  have  '  et  Vindelid,'  but 
these  are  all  modem.  Dillenbr.  retains 
'  Raeti'  without  inserting  '  et,'  and  supposes 
an  anacolouthon  to  arise  out  of  the  digres- 
sion  (18—22).  Cunningham,  who  adopts 
*  Raetis,'  wUl  not  allow  Bentley  the  merit 
of  an  original  conjecture,  and  he  acknow- 
ledges  that  Heinsius  had  hit  upon  the  same 
before  him.  Bnt  this  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting.  The  reading  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  tme  one  (see  Introduction).  Several 
editors  cast  out  the  lines  18—22  as  totally 
unmeaning,  and  Franke  rejects  them  as 
'  ineptum  glossema.'  He  would  have  been 
a  bold  scribe  that  would  thrust  in  such 
lines  into  the  tezt.  They  are  quoted  by 
Servius  on  Aen.  i.  244,  and,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  beauty  or  aptitude,  they 
mnst  be  looked  upon  as  genuine.  The  Scho- 
liasts,  pretending  to  interpret  the  lines,  only 
infer  from  them  that  the  Vindelid  derived 
their  race  from  the  Amazons.  AU  we  can 
gatherfrom  these  verses  is,  that  the  Vindelid 
carried  some  spedes  of  battle-aze,  that  the 
Romans  had  felt  the  weight  and  edge  of  it, 
and  that  the  Vindelid  were  oounted  a  strange 
wild  raoe  whose  origin  and  history  the 
Romans  professed  to  know  nothing  about. 
I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  prone- 
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Sensere  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles  25 

Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  paternus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis ; 
Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  30 

Virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam ; 
Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Bectique  cultus  pectora  roborant ; 

Utcunque  defecere  mores  35 

Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
Quid  debeaSj  o  Boma,  Neronibus 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus  et  pulcher  fugatis 

Ille  dies  Latio  tenebris  40 

Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas 
Oeu  flanmia  per  taedas  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 

nesB  of  flome  editorsi  who  do  not  undentand  probable  that  Horaoe  had  in  hU  mind  Enri- 

their  legitimate  province,  to  throw  upon  the  pides'  words, — 

diBhonestrof  copyists  thedefects.they  pro-  ,«x  *.,.•.-,«*.,        «      » 

fess  to  find  in  their  author  (see  C.  iii.  11.  '^^^^-f^  Mpi»iyM\Ayiyvia9airkitya, 

17.iii.l7,Introduction).  '8ed'iscommonly  *«*«»'  ^  «/*««  ^V  ^*«*  ''V  ''!SJaI^\  x 
used  after  digressions  to  recover  the  thread  C**-  Alcm.  7.) 

of  the  Bubject  '  Fortibus  et  bonis '  corresponds  to  the  oom- 

24.  retficiae']    The  Tarious  reading  of  a  mon  Greek  ezpression  which  it  is  so  diffi- 

few  corrected  MSS.  *  repressae/  which  the  cult  to  render,   «aXoic  KdyaBoiC'    Those 

ScholiastPorphyrionseemstohavefollowed,  words  are  in  the  ablative  case.    Orelli  has 

and  which  Bentley  has  admitted  into  the  quoted  several  instanoes  of  their  uae  by 

tezt,  is  not  nearly  so  well  supported  by  au-  Cicero.  Amongothers,  seeCic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3. 

thority  aa  *  revictae/  and  has  not  its  weight.  69,  "  Quem  ego,  judices,  quamvis  bonum  for- 

Forcell.  refers  to  Lucret.  (y.  410),  "  Inde  temque  facile  paterer  evadere,"  &c.,  where 

cadunt  vires  aliqua  ratione  revictae,"  and  he  says  he  should  be  glad  to  see  Verres'  son 

Orelli  to  Cic.  pro  Sulla  (1),  **  perditi  ciyes  tam  out  a  better  man  than  his  father, 

redomiti  atque  victi."    '  Reductae' (I  sup-  which  he  thinks  is  possible,  though  (on 

pose  for  'redactae'),  <  repulsae '  and  other  Horace's  prindple)  not  probable.    Those 

yariations  are  to  be  met  with,  but  *  revictae '  whom  Horace  is  refenring  to  are  the  wor- 

is  the  true  reading,  and  nobody  will  think  thies  of  the  Claudian  fiunily,  not,  as  Orelli 

it  necessary  to  follow  Bentley  in  changing  rightly  observes,  to  the  unworthy  fttther  of 

*  faustis '  into  *  sanctis '  without  any  better  the  two  youthB  whom  Augustus  had  adopted, 

authority  than  his  taste  in  epithets.    That  and  one  of  whom  (Drusus)  was  believed, 

'  re '  is  added  to  some  verbs  without  mate-  not  without   reason,  to  be  his  own  son. 

riallychangingtheir  meaninghasbeenshown  '  Indecorant'  and  '  dedecorant' (v.  36)  are 

before,  C.  i.  31.  12,  n.  The  differenoe  be-  both  Bupported  by  good  MSS.    The  least 

tween  *  mens'  and  Mndoles'  is,   that  one  likely  form  to  have  been  invented  is  <  inde- 

refers  to  the  head,  the  other  to  what  we  corant,'  and  (as  it  is  oonsistent  with  ana- 

should  call  the  heart,  the  disposition.  logy)  I  have  on  that  account  adopted  it. 

29.  Fortet  creantur"]     It  is  more  than  Bentiey  prefers,  but  does  not  adopt  it. 
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Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus  45 

Romana  pubes  crevit  et  impio 
Vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos ; 
Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Gervi  luporum  praeda  rapacium  50 

Sectamur  ultro  quos  opimus 

Fallere  et  efiugere  est  triumphus. 
Gens  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  55 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 
Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  60^ 

Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem, 
Monstrumve  submisere  Colchi 
Maius  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 
Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit :  65 

Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem  geretque 
Proelia  conjugibus  loquenda. 

38.  Metaurum]    See  A.  P.   18 :   **  Aut  on  and  pqnaiiig  those  whom  to  evade  and 

flnmexK  Khenmn."  The  defeat  of  Hasdrabal  to  escape  is  the  noblest  triumph  we  can 

on  the  Metaonis  is  related  by  liyy  (zzviL  know.'    There  is  often  some  difficiilty  in 

43,  sqq.).     How  *  adorea '  came  to  signify  translating  *  nltro.'    '  Uls '  is  an  old  prepo- 

'  glory'  18  Bufficiently  ezphdned  by  Foroell.  mtion  involying  the  same  root  as  '  ille/  and 

and  the  pastage  of  Pliny  (N.  H.  zriii.  3)  signifying '  on  the  other  aide  of/  opposed 

which  he  qnotes.  to  *  cis '  (Key's  L.  G.  1389).    <  Ultro '  sig. 

42.  Dirtuf]     C.  ii.  12.  2»  n.    Thia  is  the  nifies  to  a  place  beyond,  as  <nltra'  at  a 

third  time  thui  epithet  is  applied  to  Hanni-  plaoe  beyond.  If  'nltro'  therefore  ever  means 

bal,  whom  with  reason  the  Romans  held  in  Toluntanly,  it  is  not  as  invoWing  the  root 

greater  respect  than  any  enemy  they  erer  '  vol '  of '  volo/  but  as  implying  the  forward- 

had,  though*perfidiaplu8quamPunica'wa8  ness  of  the  agent  to  do  what  he  is  not 

ireely  attribnted  to  him.   *  Ut,'  *  ever  sinoe '  obliged  or  askeid.  (See  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  2. 2, 

(Epod.  vii.  19).     'Taedaa'  is  not  torches,  Long's  note.)    With  this  speech  of  Hanni- 

bnt  a  forest  of  pines,  a  oonflagration  in  bal  may  be  oompared  the  words  Livy  puts 

which  is  one  of  the  moat  terrific  sights  that  into  his  mouth  (zzvii.  61). 
tfie  ere  can  witness.     'Equitavit'  seems  to        68.  Per  damiui,]     See  livy  (zziz.  3), 

be  taken  from  Eurip.  (Phoen.  209),—  « IlliB  Romanam  plebem,  iUis  Latium  juven- 

frtptfipvTw  tutem  praebuiase  majorem  semper  firequen- 

iwkp  dKapiritmav  tniwv  SiccXtac  tioremqne  pro  totcaesis  adolesoentibus  sub- 

Zt^ipov  woaXq  olescentem." 

lwir«w«Tovroc  iv  oipavif  62.  Vinci  doletitem]  *  Indignant  at  the 

KaWitrrov  KiXadrifia.  thought  of  being  beaten ;'  or  *  refusing  to  be 

61 .  Seetttmur  ultro]     '  We  are  puahing  beaten/  as  "  penna  metuente  solvi "  (C.  iL  2. 
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Earthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos :  occidit,  occidit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis  Hasdrubale  interempto. 
Nil  Olaudiae  non  perficient  manus, 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  Juppiter 

Defendit  et  curae  sagaces  75 

Expediunt  per  acuta  belli. 

7),  a  wing  that  will  not  mdt.  "  Culpari  me-  dull  to  know  when  they  were  beaten  wbb 

tuit  fides  '*  (C.  iv.  6.  20).  only  a  repetition  of  Ilannibal^s  complaint. 

65.  evenif]     I  am   surprised  that  such  T^-  per/icieni]    There  seems  to  be  more 

careful  editors  as  Orelli  and  Jahn  should  on  authority  for   the  future  tense  than  the 

theslenderestauthorityadoptthebarbaroufl  preaent  which  Bentley  adopts,  and  as  a 

word  *  exiet '  in  this  place,  merely  to  cor-  prophecy  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  it  has 

respond  to  the  futures  •  proruet'  and  'geret.'  perhaps  more  weight,  and  it  is  more  in  ac- 

There  is  better  authority  for  the  present  cordance  with  the  preceding  constructions. 

tense  in  those  words  than  for  this  correc-  *  Acuta  belli'  corresponds,  as  TWebus  ob- 

tion.    Bentley  reads  *  proruit'  and  *gerit,'  serves,  to  Hom.  (iv.  362),  6l^v'Aptia.  The 

but  the  best  MSS.  have  the  futuie.    Kapo-  same  construction  occors  C.   iv.   12.    19, 

leon's  decUuration  that  the  EngUsh  were  too  **  amara  curarum." 


CARMEN  V. 
A.u.c.  740. 

This  ode  was  written  after  the  German  Yictories  oelebrated  in  the  last  ode  and  C.  14,  and 
perhaps  sent  to  Augustus  in  Gaul  a.u.c.  740.  What  were  tiie  reasons  for  the  Emperor^s 
protracted  absence  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  need  not  on  thataccount  give  credit  to  the  oon- 
jectures  mentioned  before  (C.  iv.  2,  Introduction).  It  was  perhaps  the  policy  of  Auguatns 
to  make  his  absenoe  felt,  and  we  may  believe  that  the  language  of  Horace,  which  bears 
much  more  the  impression  of  real  feeling  than  of  flattery,  represented  the  sentiments  of 
great  numbers  at  Rome,  who  felt  the  want  of  that  presiding  genius  which  had  brought 
the  city  through  its  long  troubles  and  given  it  comparative  peace.  There  oould  not  be  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  security  and  rest  obtained  through  the  influenoe  of  one 
mind  than  is  represented  in  this  ode,  if  we  except  that  with  which  no  merely  mortallan- 
guage  can  compare  (Isaiah  xi.  and  Izv.  Micah  iv.).  The  Carmen  Saeculare  oontains 
much  that  is  repeated  here.  Virgil's  description  in  his  fourth  Edogue  will  naturally 
occur  to  the  reader. 

ARGUMENT. 

Too  long  hast  thou  left  us,  our  guardian ;  iulfil  thy  promise  and  retum  as  the  spring  to 
gladden  our  hearts.  As  the  mother  for  her  absent  son,  so  does  Rome  sigh  for  her 
Caesar.  Our  fields  are  at  peaoe,  the  very  sea  is  at  rest,  our  morals  are  pure,  our  women 
are  chaste,  the  law  is  strong,  our  enemies  are  silenced,  each  man  lives  in  quiet  and 
blesses  thy  name  as  Greece  that  of  Castor  or  Hercules.  Long  mayst  thou  be  spared 
to  bless  us,  is  our  prayer  both  moming  and  evening. 
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Dtyis  orte  bonis,  optime  Bomulae 
Custos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu  ; 
Maturum  reditum  poliicitus  patrum 

Sancto  concilio  redi. 
Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae  :  5 

Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Afiulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 

Et  soles  melius  nitent. 
Ut  mater  juvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Garpathii  trans  maris  aequora  lo 

Gunctantem  spatio  longius  annuo 

Dulci  distinet  a  domo, 
Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat, 
Gurvo  nec  faciem  litore  demovet : 
Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  15 

Quaerit  patria  Gaesarem. 
Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 
Nutrit  rura  Geres  ahnaque  Faustitas, 
Pacatmn  volitant  per  mare  navitae, 

Gulpari  metuit  Fides,  20 

NuUis  poUuitur  casta  domus  stupris, 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas, 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae, 

Gulpam  poena  premit  comes. 

1.  Divii  orie  bonUy']     Compare  C.  iv.  2.  reasoning  is  wone   than    his    correction. 

38.    *  Custos'  is  repeated  in  "cnstode  re-  Why  should  not  the  fields  he  said  to  be 

mm  Caesare"  (C.  iv.  15. 17).  *  Romolas'  or  nourished  or  fostered  by  Ceres  ?    The  difB- 

*  Romaleus/  '  Dardanas '  or  *  Dardanius/  culty  only  lies  in  this  restless  corrector^s 

are  used  as  the  metre  requires  by  the  poets.  own  want  of  simplicity.     Silius  (zii.  375*) 

7.  it  dieg]    C.  ii.  14.  5»  **  Quotquot  eunt  speaks   of  **  Arva  Cereris  nutrita  favore." 

dies."  '  Faustitas'  is  a  new  name  not  elsewhere 

10.  Carpathit]    C.  i.  35.  8.     '  Distinet'  met  with  for  *  Felidtas'  (Acron).     Velleius 

(v.  12)  is  a  better  reading  than  *  detinet,'  and  (ii.  89)  thus  describes  the  blessings  secured 

was  that  of  Acron,  since  he  ezplatns  it  *  se-  by  Augustus :   **  Rediit  cultus  agris,  sacris 

parat/    'Demovet'  I  prefer  to  'dimovet '  honos,  securitas  hominibusi  oerta  cuique  re- 

(▼.  14),  for  the  reason  stated  C.  i.  1.  13,  n.  rum  suarum  possessio.*'    *  Pacatum'  means 

Lambinus  first  proposed  *  demovet'  here.  delivered  from  pirates.    The  commentators 

As  osual  tfae  MSS.  vary,  but  most  have  quote  Suet.  (Oct.98),  "Victores  nautaeque 

'di.'  de  navi  Alezandrina  Augusto  acclamarunt 

18.  Nutrit  rura']     This  no  doubt  is  the  per  iUum  se  vivere,  per  illum  navigare,  li- 

tme  reading.     Bentley  proposes  *  farra/  and  bertate    atque    fortunis    per   illum  frui. '' 

Tan.  Faber  substitutes  *  prata'  in  the  former  '  Mos  et  lex'  is  the  oombination  required  in 

line  to  avoid  the  repetidon  of  *rura/  Cun-  C.  iii.  24.  35  :  '*  Quid  leges  sine  moribus." 

ninghampropose8'culta;'  but  the  repetition  On  the  proper  distinction  between  'mos/ 

is  pbunly  designed.     *  The  oz  wanders  in  and  'lez/  see  article '  Jus'  in  Smith's  Dic^. 

Becority  over  the  fields,  to  the  fields  Ceres  Ant.    '  Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae' 

gives  fertility.'    Nothing  oould  be  less  pro-  is  a  way  of  ezpressing  chaatity  derived  from 

bable  than  Bentley's  conjecture,  and  his  the  Greeks,  as — 
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Quis  Parthum  paveat,  quis  gelidum  Seythen,  25 
Quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare !  quis  ferae 

BeUum  curet  Hiberiae  ? 
Condit  quisque  diem  collibus  in  suis 
Et  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores ;  30 

Hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus  et  alteris 

Te  mensis  adhibet  deum ; 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  pateris  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris  35 

£t  magni  memor  Herculis. 
Longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae  !  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi 

Cum  Sol  Oceano  subest.  40 


TiKTOvctv  H  yvvaiKtQ  loiKora  rccva  yo- 
vcvatv.    (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di.  235.) 

/ii)  vpoayiay€vayQ  oKoxov  oko  rkKva  luai- 

vuv, 
oif  riKTtt  yA,p  valiaq  hfioiovQ  fioiX(*<^  X^k- 

rpa.     (Pseiido-Phocylidefl  Gnom.  177* 
Bergk,  352.) 

Horaoe  is  referring  in  these  venea  to  the 
Lez  Jnba  de  Adolteriis  passed  by  AugastoB 
A.u.c.  737.  See  Smith'8  Dict  Ant.  art. 
'  Adulterinm.' 

26.  Qttif  Parihum]  This  stanza  shows 
that  the  enemies  mentioned  were  still  ob- 
jecta  of  nneasiness ;  bnt  the  Purthians  were 
at  this  time  quiet ;  the  most  tronblesome  of 
the  Grerman  tribes  had  been  humbled  by 
Augustus  or  his  stepsons,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed  in  quelling  duturbances  in  Spain. 

29.  Condif]  For  other  ezamples  of  this 
use  of  <  oondo/  which  signifies  to  bring  to 
an  endy  and  as  it  were  to  lay  up  in  store, 
see  Forcell.  "  Judah  and  Israd  dwdt 
safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba, 
all  the  days  of  Solomon''  (l  Kings  iv.  25.) 
For  '  redit' (v.  31),  Bentley,  Cunningham, 
and  Sanadon  in«fer  '  venit.'  The  alliteration 
18  Buffident  ODjection  to  Uifttreading,  which 


is  supported  by  Tery  little  anthority.  "  A 
man  does  not  retum  to  his  wine  except 
when  he  has  been  drinking  before/'  eays 
Bentley.  But  a  man  may  be  said  'ad 
vina  redire'  when  he  retums  home  from 
his  day's  work  to  his  evening  meaL  "  Quid 
non  critica  cogis  pectora,  novitatis  amor !" 
rightly  exdaims  Jani.  At  the  second  course 
it  was  usual  to  offer  libations  and  prayers 
to  the  Lares.  Dion  Cass.  (li.  19)  says  that 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  the  senate  decreed 
that  all  men  should  offer  libations  to  Octa- 
vian  at  private  tables  as  well  as  in  the  pub- 
Hc  feasts,  and  that  his  name  should  be  in- 
Berted  in  the  hymns  of  praise  as  the  name 
of  the  gods.  'The  reading  *  diffuso '  for  '  de- 
fuso'  is  that  of  a  large  number  of  MSS., 
but  the  word  only  applies  to  the  drawing  ofT 
wine  from  the  dolium  into  the  amphora,  i.  e. 
what  we  should  call  bottling  it.  Here  a 
libation  is  meant,  to  which  this  word  is  ap- 
propriate.  Bentley's  defence  of  the  reading 
of  some  MSS.  '  Rez  bone'  for  '  duz  bone ' 
is  inadmissible.  It  does  not  follow  because 
Horace  in  a  familiar  way  calls  Maeoenas 
'rex'  (Epp.  i.  7*  37)>  therefore  he  would 
apply  the  word  seriously  or  familiarly,  which 
would  be  impertinent,  to  the  emperOTy 
whose  policy  it  waa  to  avoid  the  title. 
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CARMEN   VL 

A.u.c.  737. 

The  appointment  of  Honoe  to  compote  the  prindpal  ode  at  the  Secolar  Games  a.u.c. 
737  Beenu  to  have  given  him  much  pleasnre,  and  to  haTe  given  his  mind  a  new  stimulus 
in  &T0iir  of  ode-writing.  To  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him  we  owe,  perhapa  aa 
much  as  to  Augustus'  bidding,  this  fourth  book,  of  which  the  third,  sizth,  eightB,  and  ninth 
all  'bear  marks  of  the  legitimate  pride  that  drcnmstance  awakened.  This  sixth  ode  is  a 
kind  of  pre&oe  to  the  Secular  Ode,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the  praises  of  Apollo  as  haring 
been  the  slayer  of  Achilles,  and  thereby  haTing  preserred  Aeneas  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  famQy :  and  haring  prayed  for  and  obtained  the  help  of  that  god  for  the  task  he 
is  going  to  perform,  Horaoe  tums,  as  choragus,  to  the  members  of  his  choms,  and 
instructs  them  in  their  duty. 

ARGUMENT. 

O  thou,  the  punisher  of  Niobe  and  Tityos,  and  the  dayer  of  Achilles,  he  who  shook  the 
walls  of  Troy  was  no  match  for  thee,  but  feU  under  thy  strength  as  the  pine-tree  laid 
low  by  the  aze»  or  the  cypreas  by  the  east  wind.  He  would  have  taken  Troy,  not  by 
gnile  but  by  cruel  foroe,  but  that  Joto  had  granted  Aeneas  to  thy  prayers  and  ihose  of 
his  dear  Venus.  O  ApoUo»  support  the  honour  of  the  Roman  muse.  His  spirit  is  upon 
me :  ye  Tirgins  and  boys,  keep  time  to  my  song  and  sing  of  ApoUo  and  Diana.  O 
damsd,  when  a  bride  thou  shalt  look  back  and  say,  "  When  the  age  brought  back  its 
festiTaly  I  sang  the  pleasant  song  that  the  poet  Horace  made." 

DivE,  quem  proles  Niobea  magnae 
Vindicem  linguae  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit  et  Trojae  prope  victor  altae 

Phthius  Achilles, 
Geteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar,  5 

Filius  quamvis  Thetidis  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 

Guspide  pugnax. 

1.  2>ttwJ     Thepurposeof  theodebeing  "iXioc  aiinivfi.    The  death  of  AchiUes  by 

to  iuToke  the  assistance  of  ApoUo  for  the  the  hand  of  ApoUo  was  foretold  by  Hector 

composition  of  the  Secular  Ode,  the  inTO-  (II.  uii.  358,  sqq.)»  and  is  stated  by  Sopho- 

cation  is  suspended  here,  and  not  taken  up  des  (Pfailoct.  334)| — 
again  tiU  the  praises  of  the  god  haTe  been        ,a  *  st  y     j»    x    o    -^  v  s» 

sLg,  as  the  ;Tenger  of  criii^  and  the  de-      «^»"'"»'  "."^^  ^*^*^*?  ^'?'',^  ^^     , 
sbr^yer  of  AchiU^   (C.  iu.  4.  77).    The      roKivrbi:,  f^g  \Byov<nv,  U  ^o^Pov  da^iif:. 

story  of  Niobe,  the  proud  mothca>,  and  the  The  oommon  legend  asaigns  it  to  Paris,  but 

lustftil  Tityos,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Dict.  not  without  ApoUo^s  help. 
Myth.    The  Greek  form  being  Viofifirj,  the        6.   quanwis  ]      AU  OreUi^s  MSS.  haTe 

Latin  is  Niobea,  not  Niobaea,  which  is  the  '  quamris/  and  the  old  editors  and  most  of 

common  reading.    '  Magnae  linguae'  is  a  the  modem.   GesnerandDoering,  foUowing 

dose  copy  of  Zive  ydp  ntyaXtje  yXoiffffiic  the   "  better  MSS."  of  Torrentius,   haTO 

KOfiirovs  'TiTiptxOaipH  (Soph.  Antig.  127)«  '  quamquam/  and  so  Jani  and  Fea.     See 

'Altae'  18  an  Homeric  epithet  for  Troy,  C.  i.  28.  11,  n. 
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Ille,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 

Pinus  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro,  10 

Procidit  late  posuitque  collmn  in 

Pulvere  Teucro. 
Ille  non  inclusus  equo  Minervae 
Sacra  mentito  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis  15 

Falleret  aulam ; 
Sed  palam  captis  gravis,  heu  nefas  heu, 
Nescios  fari  pueros  Achivis 
Ureret  ilammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo,  20 

Ni  tuis  victus  Venerisque  gratae 
Vocibus  divom  pater  annuisset 
Bebus  Aeneae  potiore  ductos 

Alite  muros. 
Doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae,  25 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Oamenae, 

Levis  Agyieu. 
Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Oarminis  nomenque  dedit  poetae.  30 

Virginum  primae  puerique  claris 

Patribus  orti, 

17.  captii^l     From  ihe  ▼ariation  of  the  23.  ducto»]     Aen.  i.  423:  ''Pars  duoere 

oldest  MSS.  in  tliis  word  it  has  been  gene-  muros./'    The  Greeks  would  say  roixovc 

rally  given  up  as  a  genuine  reading,  while,  kXavvtiv,  To  foUow  aU  the  senses  to  which 

in  Uie  absence  of  a  better  word,  it  has  been  tbis  word  *  duoere  *  is  applied,  and  to  trace 

usuaUy  received  into  the  text.     I  do  not  them  to  their  radical  sense,   is  not  easy. 

think  it  would  be  profitable  to  repeat  all  lliose  who  wish  to  attempt  the  task  wiU 

that  has  been  said  on  tbe  subject,  and  have  find  ample  materials  in  the  ezamples  giyen 

no  means  of  suggesting  a  better  reading.  in  ForceIlini's  Lexicon. 

It  must  be  understood  therefore  that  none  25.  Doctor  arffutae']     Some  MSS.  have 

of  the  editors  defend  *  captis' as  if  it  were  'ductor'  (corresponding  to  fiov<rayiTti^), 

the  word  Horace  wrote,  and  that  it  is  only  others  '  Argivae/  some  both  '  ductor '  and 

adopted  for  want  of  a  better.    A  similar  in-  *  Argivae.'     Bentley  thinks  *  Argivae '  the 

etance,  in  which  the  oldest  known  MSS.  are  best  reading(as  "  Graiae  Camenae/'  C.  ii.  1 6. 

supposed  to  be  at  fault,  is  found  in  £pp.  ii.  38),  supposing  Horace  meant  to  oppose  the 

2.  199.    The  Scholiasts  give  ns  no  help  in  Greek  to  the  Roman  muse,  but  he  does  not 

the  matter.  'Victis'  and  *yictor '  areamong  suffidently  trust  his  own  arguments  to  ad- 

the  varioas  readings  of  the  old  and  good  mit  that  word  into  the  text    Jani  says 

MSS.  for  'captis;'  and,  as  these  cannot  be  'Argivae'  is  "fanud  dubie  unice  vera  lec- 

mere  errora  of  transcription,  it  may  be  as-  tio."    I  have  no  doubt  *  argutae '  is  right. 

sumed  that  the  real  word  is  lost.     For  this  The  river  Xanthus  here  mentioned  was  in 

reason  the  word  *  captis '  is  usuaUy  printed  Lycia. 

in  a  different  type  from  the  rest  27.   Dauniae]     See  C.   iii.  30.    10,  n. 

21.    Ni  tui*  victus']     ^Flexus, '   which  The  Greeks  gave  this  name  (<iyvcevc)  to 

Bentley  adopts  on  little  authority  for  *  vic-  ApoUo  as  worshipped  in  and  protecdng  the 

tus,'  is  an  evident  gloss.  streets  of  dties. 
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Deliae  tutela  deae  fiigaces 

Lyncas  et  cervos  cohiftentis  arcu, 

Lesbium  servate  pedem  meique  35 

Pollicis  ictum, 
Bite  Latonae  puerum  canentes, 
Bite  crescentem  face  NoctUucam, 
Prosperam  frugum  cel^remque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  40 

Nupta  jam  dices :  Ego  dis  amicum, 
Seculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Beddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

Vatis  Horati. 

31.  Vhrginum  primae]    The  chonis  on  reading   ot  many   MSS.    to   «gTee    witfa 

ihis  great  oocasion  was  chosen  from  noble  '  £m»/ 

&milie8,  aa  the  passage  shows.    The  Les-  39.  Prosperamjrugum]    This  and  *  do- 

bian  foot  was  the  Sapphic.    There  is  no  dlis  modorum  *  (y.  43)  are  Greek  oonstmc- 

ezample  of  this  passiye  nse  of  'tntela'  tions. 

earlier   than   Horace,  as  &r  as  I  know.  42.'feitaM—lucet,]     The  Secnhu*  games 

ForceUini  giyes  none.  lasted  three  days  and  nights.    Some  edi- 

36.  Poliieis  tc/«m,]  The  beating  of  time  tors  separate  this  ode  into  two  parts  at  ▼. 

by   the  motion  of   the   thnmb,  not   the  29»  an  arbitrary  prooeeding  which  substi- 

striking  of  the  lyre,  as  Stephens  explains  tntes  two  nnmeaningfragmentsforan  entire 

it,   **  quod  didt  qnasi  lyram  ipsam  per-  composition  fiill  of  spirit,  and  complete  in 

cntit.''  its  design. 

38.  Noctilueam,]    'Nodihica     ia  tha 


CARMEN   VIL 

That  this  ode  is  addressed  to  the  same  person  as  the  fifth  epistle  of  the  first  book  is 
pretty  certain.  That  person  was  an  adyocato  (▼.  9),  and  this  is  oommended  for  his 
eloquenoe  (v.  23) ;  that  person  was  busy  in  making  money,  and  so  was  this.  But  who 
tliis  Torquatus  was  we  have  no  means  of  dedding.  Estre  (Prosop.  Hor.  p.  497)  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  Aulus  Torquatus  mentioned  by  Nepos  in  his  Life  of  Atticus  (c.  11), 
u  having  been  with  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi.  This  would  give  him 
an  aoquaintance  with  Horace,  which  may  have  ripened  into  friendship.  In  Smith^s  Dict. 
Biog.  Weidiert's  supposition  that  C.  Nonius  Asprenas  Torquatus  is  the  subject  of  these 
invitations  has,  I  think,  too  hastily  been  adopted.  But  it  is  all  very  uncertain,  and  not 
less  80  tfae  date  of  the  ode,  which  may  have  been  written  afker  the  epistle,  or,  which  I 
think  much  more  probable,  long  before.  It  bears  the  strongest  likeness  to  C.  i.  4  (which, 
it  may  be  observed,  was  nominally  addressed  to  one  of  Horace's  companions  at  Pliilippi, 
and  therefore,  if  Estre^s  conjecture  is  right,  to  a  friend  of  Torquatus) ;  and  supposing  it  to  have 
been  written,  whioh  I  think  not  at  all  unlikely,  abont  the  same  time  as  that,  its  not  having 
been  inserted  in  the  first  pnblication  would  be  acoonnted  for  by  that  resemblance,  and  its 
being  inserted  in  this  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  fasdculns  to  publish 
aoootding  to  Augustns'  oommand.    I  do  not  know  why  one  should  go  into  this  and  such- 
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like  minute  points  ezoept  as  it  helps  us  to  tnoe  the  progress  of  Horaoe'8  mind  and  styie, 
which  it  is  plain  went  through  a  great  cfauige  after  the  pubU4!ation  of  the  three  first  boolu 
of  the  odes.  I  yerjr  much  doubt  whether  he  could  have  copied  himself  ao  ezactly  aa  he 
has  done  in  these  two  odes  if  any  great  interral  had  elapsed  between  them.  I  therefore 
am  indined  to  set  down  this  among  Horaoe^s  earlier  odes  which  he  brought  out  of  his 
desk  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  But  others  wiJl  have  their  own  opinion,  and  I 
am  not  wedded  to  mine.  It  will  at  any  rate  be  observed  that  the  introduction  of  Tor- 
quatus'  name  or  the  omission  of  it  would  be  equally  immaterial  to  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  ode,  and  that  what  has  been  said  of  other  odes,  and  among  them  that  above 
referred  to,  is  equally  applicable  to  this,  namely,  that  the  name  of  a  friend  is  only  intro- 
duced  to  give  life  and  individuality  to  the  poem. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  winter  is  gone  and  the  spring  is  retuming  with  its  green  leaves,  its  gentler  streams, 
and  its  Graoes.  The  seasons  change  and  remind  us  of  our  end :  but  the  revolving  year 
repairs  its  losses,  while  we  go  to  the  duat  for  ever,  and  we  know  not  when  it  will  be. 
What  thou  dost  enjoy  thyself  is  so  much  taken  from  thy  greedy  heir.  When  thou  art 
deady  Torquatus,  thy  family,  thine  eloquence,  and  thy  piety  will  not  restore  thee  to 
life  any  more  than  the  love  of  DUna  could  bring  back  Hippolytus  or  ihe  friendship  of 
Theseus  Peirithous. 

DiFFUGEBK  nives,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 

Arboribusque  comae ; 
Mutat  terra  vices  et  decreseentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt ; 
Oratla  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet  5 

Ducere  nuda  choros. 
Immortalia  ne  speres  monet  annus  et  aknum 

Quae  rapit  hora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris,  ver  proterit  aestas 

Interitura  simul  10 

Pomifer  Auctumnus  fruges  effiiderit,  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celents  reparant  caelestia  lunae : 

Nos  ubi  decidimus 
Quo  pius  Aeneas  quo  dives  TuUus  et  Ancus  15 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 

3.  Muiat . . .  vicei]  This  is  no  more  than  C.  iv.  12.  3.     Respecting  the  Graces,  see 

<8ubitvices.'     *  Vioes '  is  what  is  termed  a  C.  i.  4.  6;  30.  6,  n. 
cognate  aocusative.     I  do  not  know  why        13.  Damna . . .  caelestia']  I  do  not  agree 

Foroell.   should   have    supposed    *  decres-  with  Orelli  in  referring  these  words  to  the 

oentia '  meant '  valde  cresoentia  :'  I  iind  the  changes  of  the  moon.    '  Tamen '  shows  that 


same  interpretation  in  a  note  in  Bond's  the  changes  and  deteriorations  of  the 

variorum  edition,  but  whose  it  is  does  not  ther  and  seasons  are  intended,  and  '  oeleres 

appear.    The  meaning  is  perfectly  dear, —  lunae '   are   the    quick-revolving   months. 

that  the  streams  lately  swollen  by  the  win-  So  Lucan  (viii.  468) : 
ter  rains  or  by  the  first  melting  of  the  snow, 

hadsubsidedandnolongeroverflowedtheir  ,  ,.," nocbque  rependit 

banks  but  flowed  quietly  along  them.    See  Lnxlmnor  hibemae  vemi  toUtia  damra." 
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Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiernae  crastina  summae 

Tempora  di  superi! 
Guncta  manus  avidas  fugient  heredis  amico 

Quae  dederis  animo. 
Cum  semel  occideris  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria, 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facimdia,  non  te 

Bestituet  pietas ; 
Infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum 

Liberat  Hippolytum, 
Nec  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 


20 


35 


10.  pitu  Aenetui]  Here  Orelli  again  de- 
serta  lus  Beme  MS.,  which  reads  with  many 
othen  '  pios.'  All  the  editon  till  Bentley 
had  that  word.  His  reaaona  for  adopting 
'  pater '  are,  first  the  anthority  of  better 
HSS.,  espedally  the  oldest  Bhuidinian,  and, 
aecondly»  tfaat  *  pietas  *  occors  below  (v.  24), 
an  argnment  that  is  not  worth  mQCiii  and 
would  rather  tell  the  other  way»  if  any  thing. 
Neither  do  I  think  Orelli'8  notion,  that 
'  pius '  and  '  diYes '  wonld  sound  too  much 
like  opposition,  as  if  Aeneas  were  poor  and 
Tnllus  rich,  of  any  weight  Bentley  pro- 
poses  to  change  *  (Uves '  into  '  pauper/  be- 
cause  the  kings  of  old  were  poor.  But  he 
has  no  authorityi  and  Horace^s  purpose  is 
to  show  that  no  means  are  sufficient  to  bring 
back  the  dead,  not  piety,  nor  wealth,  nor 
power.  I  have  on  this  assumption  adopted 
'  pius '  as  haying  more  meaning  here  than 
*  pater.'  There  is  a  similar  Terse  in  Epp^  i. 
6.27:— 

"  Ire   tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenit  et 
AncuB." 

17.  QttU  9eif\  This  may  or  may  not  be 
imitated  from  Euripides  (Aic.  783)  : — 

oifK  (<m  OvfjT&v  8<mc  IKfTitrrarai 
ri^v  avpiov  fuWovcav  il  fiiwrtrai. 

For  '  summae '  there  are  MSS.,  and  among 
others  the  Blandinian  above  mentionedy 
whichread  'vitae/  which  also  appears  in 
Yen.  1483,  but  it  is  only  a  gloss.  No  copy- 


iflt  would  have  invented  '  summae.'  '  Amioo 
animo  daie '  seems  to  be  a  literal  version 
of  ^Sky  i|/vxy  x^P'^^^^**  Slmonides 
says,— 

Pi6tov  Tori  ripfia 

^VYV  T&v  dyaOtoV  rXrfii  YapiWitevoff. 
(85  Bergk,  sub  fin.) 

21.  tplendida']  This  is  an  unusual  word 
for  sudi  a  meaning.  ForoelL  interprets  it 
"  praedaram  et  aequam  sententiam  et  pro- 
batem  omnibus,"  and  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  further  meaning  in  the  word. 
It  may  have  referenoe  to  the  august  cha- 
racter  of  tiie  tribunal,  as  Orelli  says. 

25.  Horace  follows  the  Greek  iegend 
respecting  Diana  and  Hippolytus.  Ovid 
(Met.  zv.  643,  sqq.)  makes  him  retum  from 
the  dead,  being  brought  to  life  by  the  skiU 
of  Aesculapius.  See  also  Aen.  vii.  765,  sqq. 
The  common  story  of  Theseus  and  his  friend 
is,  that  both  having  been  consigned  to  their 
punishment  together,  Hercules  went  down 
and  delivered  Theseus,  leaving  Peirithousto 
his  fitte.  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  not 
be  the  legend  Horace  fbllows :  it  may  be 
understood  that  llieseus  pleaded  for  Peiri- 
thous  when  he  was  himself  retuming,  but 
fidled  to  obtain  his  release.  Dillenbr.  sup- 
poses  Horace  to  have  followed  some  different 
legend  or  to  have  altered  the  common  one 
bimself. 
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CARMEN   VIII. 

AIl  Umt  iB  known  of  C.  Mardiis  Censoriniis,  the  penon  to  whom  this  ode  is  «ddreeaod, 
may  be  fonnd  in  Smith^s  Dict.  Biog.  ( Censorinns,  6).  He  was  a  man  of  birth  and 
edocation,  and  much  beloved,  aooording  to  VelleiQS,  who  saja  of  his  death,  *'  Grariter 
tolit  dritas."  Horace  pays  him  the  compliment  of  belieTing  that  he  would  esteem  an 
ode  of  his  more  highly  than  any  costly  gifts  he  coold  oflTer  m  aooordanoe  with  the  com- 
mon  practioe  among  friends  of  malring  each  other  presents  (strenas)  on  new-year^s  day 
and  other  festtvals.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  when  the  ode  was  written.  Bnt 
iee  C.  iT.  6,  Introdnction. 

ARGUMBNT. 

If  I  wererich  in  statnes  and  pictores,  I  woidd  give  such  to  my  fHends,  and  thebest  to  thee, 
Censorinua.  But  I  have  none,  and  thou  desirest  not  these.  What  I  have  I  offer, — 
Torses  in  which  thou  delightest.  No  monuments  of  marble,  not  their  own  mighty  deeds 
could  ennoble  the  Sdpiones  like  Ennius'  ▼erses.  Thine  own  virtues  must  remain  obscure 
but  for  the  muse.  What  would  Aeacus  or  Romulus  have  been  without  her  ?  She 
raises  men  to  the  sldes,  as  she  did  Hercnlesy  the  Tyndaridae,  and  Liber. 

DoNABEM  pateras  grataque  commodus, 

Gensorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus, 

Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 

Oraiorum,  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium  5 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit  aut  Scopas, 

Hic  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Sollers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum. 

Sed  non  haec  mihi  yis,  non  tibi  talium 

Bes  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  lo 

Gaudes  carminibus  ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 

1.  commodui,  ]   liberally.     "  Miscentur  "  Quis  fiiit  horrendos  primus  qui  protulit 

cyathis  procula  oommodis ''  (C.  lii.  19.  12).  enses?*'  which  however  is  not  quite  the 

6.  artium,^     Though  this  is  the  oniy  same  thing.     *  Ponere'  is  a  more  oommon 

passage  that  Forcellini  quotes  for  '  artes'  as  word.    Persius  uses  it  (i.  70) : — 

eTV  6  ^-  "  MZ;^r^l^"n.f«T.  "  Ecce  modoheroassensusafferreridemus 
f  S:  inLi  '     5^      •     r!^A    r^^  "*       Nugari  soUtos  Graeoe,  nec  ponere  lucum 
«rtes  Suspice.'      Also  m  (^  c.  (de  Legg   n.       j^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  liudaie." 
2),  **antiquorum  artibus  ;"   and   in  Virg.       -ojw"«»i  "«^ '^»«  o»""*"»"  «»"»« 

(  Aen.  V.  359  ),  *'  clypeum  —  Didymaonis  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  401)  :  "  Si  Venerem  Cous 

artes."  This  sense  of '  proferre/  to  produoe  nusquam   posuisset   Apelles."     See  A.  P. 

as  we  say  a  work  of  art,  is  not  given  by  34:  "  Quia  ponere  totum  Nesdet." 
Forcell.     OreUi  quotes  TibuU.  (i.  10.  1), 
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Non  incisa  notis  marmora  pubiicis, 

Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 

Post  mortem  ducibus,  non  celeres  fugae  15 

Bejectaeque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae, 

Non  incendia  Karthaginis  impiae  - 

Ejus  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lucratus  rediit  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Galabrae  Pierides :  neque  20 


13.  Nbn  tiiewa]  There  is  a  littie  con- 
fusion  (which  howeTeriseasilyseenthroiigh 
by  those  who  avoid  the  commentators  and 
jndge  for  themselves)  in  the  Unes  that  fol- 
low.  Horace  means  to  say  that  the  monu- 
ments  raised  to  heroes  by  their  country  and 
their  deeds  themselves  do  not  shed  so  much 
honour  upon  them  as  the  poet^s  verses  do. 
He  illustrates  the  deeds  of  heroes  by  the  ez- 
ploits  of  the  Scipiones,  and  the  poet's  verses 
by  the  poem  Ennius  wrote  in  praise  of  the 
Elder.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  knew  nothing 
of  the  destruction  of  Carthage  but  what  is 
here  mentioned,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
person  who  destroyed  it  was  celebrated  by 
Ennius,  and  con&sion  would  arise.  But 
as  we  do  not  suppoee  Horace  was  ignorant 
that  Carthage  was  bumt  by  Sdpio  Afii- 
canos  Minor,  and  that  Ennius  died  many 
years  before  that  event,  so  neither  would 
Horace  assume  snch  ignoranoe  in  his 
readers.  When  he  says  that  the  defeat 
of  Hannibal  by  the  elder  Sdpio  and  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  tbe  younger, 
do  not  hold  up  their  name  more  nobly 
than  the  muse  of  Calabria,  who  does 
not  supply  in  his  own  mind  "  which  was 
employed  in  doing  honour  to  the  elder  ?" 
If,  as  Bentley  says,  every  boy  of  ten  years 
old  knows  as  much  as  this,so  much  the  less 
obflcurity  is  there  in  the  sentenoe.  He  pro- 
poses  to  mend  it  by  omitting  altogether  the 
seventeenth  verse,  which^he  says,  halts  in  the 
metre  and  oonfiises  the  author^s  meaning. 
The  remedy  is  simple ;  but  the  MSS.  we 
possess  or  have  any  record  of  all  contain 
that  verse.  The  otiier  remedies  proposed 
are  to  change  'incendia'  into  some  word 
which  shall  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  oon- 
quests  of  the  elder  Sdpio,  and  Cunningham 
has  supposed  '  impendia '  to  be  the  word, 
Doering  '  stipendia,'  Hermann  '  dispendia/ 
none  of  which  are  at  aU  satisfactory.  That 
no  word  short  of  destruction  (implying 
therefore  that  the  younger  Sdpio  is  meant) 
ezisted  in  the  copies  of  one  of  the  Scholiasts 
(Comm.  Cruq.)  may  be  inferred  from  his 
note,  "  quia  contra  foedus  juramento  violato 
Romanis  rebeUamnt."  Others  suppose  that 


'  inoendia '  does  not  neoessarily  mean  the 
burning  of  Carthage,  but  is  only  another 
way  of  ezpressing  the  overthrow  of  its 
power  by  the  elder  Sdpio,  or  his  buming 
of  the  fleet,  or  of  the  camp  of  Syphax. 
But,  considering  the  notoriety  of  the  fioai 
destruction  of  that  dty  by  fire,  this  would 
only  be  charging  Horace  vrith  wantonly 
coniusing  his  readers.  Aiid  yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  Scholiasts  and  the  older  com- 
mentators  ali  nnderstand  but  one  Sdpio  to 
be  referred  to,  and  they  must  have  under- 
stood  the  line  therefore  in  some  way  oon- 
sistent  with  such  an  interpretation.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  verse  "  Ejus,  qui/' 
&c,  applie^  to  either  of  the  Sdpiones.  An- 
other  remedy  which  is  proposed  is  to  sup- 
pose  that  two  verses  have  been  lost  aftex 
the  seventeenth,  which  would  have  ezplained 
its  meaning;  the  ground  of  which  hypo- 
thesis  is,  that  odes  in  thismeasure,  of  wMch 
however  ihere  are  but  two  others  (C.  i.  1 , 
and  iii.  80),  are  so  written  as  to  be  capable 
of  division  into  stanzas  of  four  lines  each, 
and  this  ode  wants  two  verses  to  enable  it 
to  meetthat  rule.  But  the  rule  is  arbitrary, 
and  a  precarious  foundation  for  such  an  as- 
sumption  as  the  loss  of  two  verses,  of  which 
no  traces  whatever  are  to  be  found  in  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  commentators.  On  the 
whole  I  see  no  suffident  objection  to  the 
verse  to  require  its  being  omitted  or  branded 
with  asterisks,  though  the  authority  of 
Buttmann,  who  thinks  it  spurious  (Mytho- 
logus,  vol.  ii.  appeod.  Horaz  und  nicht- 
Horaz),  will  have  wdght,  as  it  should. 
But  his  objection  is  founded  on  the  rhythm, 
which  I  hardly  think  can  be  admitted  as 
Buffident  ground.  Bazter's  note  is  more 
sensible  than  his  usually  are :  "  NoUem 
Bentldus  ita  se  turbaret  quod  Horatius 
Sdpionum  acta  in  unum  fere  coegerit  poe- 
tid  compendii  studiosus.  Certe  vel  summis 
poetis  ejusmodi  dvitrTopfiaia  leveadmodum 
eat  crimen." 

16.  fugae]  This  is  only  a  way  of  ez- 
pressing  his  hasty  departure  from  Italy  at 
the  summons  of  the  Carthaginian  senate. 

18.  nomen  ab  ^rica  Lucratu»\     If  the 
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Si  chartae  sileant  quod  bene  feceris 
Mercedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Iliae 
Mavortisque  puer  si  tacitumitas 
Obstaret  meritis  invida  Bomuli  ? 
Ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  Aeacum 
Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 
Vatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 
Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori : 
Caelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 
Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules, 
Clarum  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimis 
Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates, 
Omatus  viridi  tempora  pampino 
Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus. 


25 


30 


disputed  yene  preoeding  this  ia  aUowed  to 
standy  these  words  refer  to  Scspio  Airicanus 
Minor ;  and  that  they  do  so  may  be  infened 
from  S.  ii.  1.  66,  where  he  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  way  as  the  man 

" qui 

Dnzit   ab    oppressa   meritum    Carthagine 
nomen." 

20.  Calabrae  Pierides:']  The  mose  of 
Calabria,  i.  e.  of  Ennins,  who  was  bom  at 
Rndiae,  a  Calabrian  town.  He  wrote,  as  ob- 
served  above,  a  poem  on  the  elder  Sdpio. 

25.  Aeaeutn]  The  praises  of  Aeacus  and 
his  fiuniiy  are  frequent  in  Pindar,  particu- 
larly  in  connezion  with  the  isUnd  of  Aegina 
(Pyth.  viii.  21,  sqq.  Nem.  iii.  28.  Isthm.  vii 
23,  &c).  'Virtns  et  h,yov*  are  generally 
taken  Uke  *]ingua'  as  belonging  to  *poten- 


tium  vatum,'  so  that  'virtus'  is  '  vis  ingenii, 
&cultas  poetica.'  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
that  interpretation.  I  think  it  rathermeans 
that,  though  Aeacus  was  virtuous  (and  he  was 
mudi  oelebrated  for  hia  justioe),  his  virtue 
would  not  have  raised  him  to  tiie  skies  but 
for  the  appUiUse  won  him  by  the  poets ;  the 
causes  therefore  are  his  virtue  and  the 
pubtic  esteem  (ikvor),  and  the  poefs  praise 
ihat  made  his  virtue  known.  The  other 
heroes  mentioned  are  those  instanced  in  a 
former  ode  (iii.  3).  Conoeming  the  *  divites 
insulae,'  see  Epod.  zvi.  The  last  tine  is 
only  a  way  of  expressing  the  apotheosis  of 
Liber. — Hermann  has  reoonstructed  this 
ode  with  more  even  than  his  usual  bold- 
ness.  Thosewho  wish  to  see  how  he  has 
done  it  will  find  his  version  in  Orelli^s  Ez- 


CARMEN   IX. 

A.u.c.  737  (!). 

It  is  singular  that  the  ode  which  of  all  others  dwells  most  on  the  moral  virtues  of  the 
person  addressed  should  be  written  to  one  whose  moral  character  has  been  so  muoh 
i)lackened  as  that  of  M.  Lollius.  The  integrity  which  Horaoe  so  highly  commends  is 
that  particular  virtue  in  which,  aocording  to  the  testimony  of  the  historian  Velleius 
(ii.  97. 102),  and  of  Pliny  (N.  H.  iz.  35),  and  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  48), 
he  waa  most  wanting.  But  he  was  a  personal  enemy  of  the  emperor,  and  Velleius  was 
Tiberius'  worst  flatterer.    Pliny  wrote  what  he  heard,  and  this  would  come  down  through 
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the  mediam  of  Btatements  made  st  a  time  when  every  one  was  ready  to  aboae  the  most 
Tirtnous  who  were  out  of  conrt  favonr.  LoUius,  as  we  have  seen  (C.  vr.  2,  Int.),  was 
defeated  a.u.c.  737  by  the  Sigambri,  bnt  he  retained  his  great*  influenoe  with  Augustus, 
whom  it  was  not  easyi  we  may  belierei  to  impoae  upon.  At  any  rate,  if  he  was  hypocrite 
enough  to  deoeiTe  Augustus,  Horaoe  may  be  excused  for  aasigning  to  him  exoellendes  he 
did  not  possess.  The  date  of  the  ode  ia  not  at  all  oertain.  The  defeat  of  Lollius,  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  alarm  at  Rome,  very  probably  raised  a  good  many  voioes  against 
him,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Horaoe  wrote 
this  ode  to  meet  their  attacks,  and  to  oonsole  him  under  his  defeat.  The  oonfident  tone 
that  mns  through  it  bringB  the  ode  under  the  remark  made  in  the  inttoduction  to  Ode 
6ofthi8book. 

ARGUMENT. 

Think  not  that  my  Tersee  will  die :  though  Homer  stands  first  among  poets,  Pindar, 
Simonides,  Alcaens,  Steaichorus,  Anacreon,  Sappho, — these  all  snrriTe.  Helen  was 
not  the  first  woman  that  loved  ;  nor  Hium  the  only  dty  that  has  been  sacked ;  nor  the 
heroes  of  the  Uiad  all  that  haye  fought ;  but  the  rest  have  been  forgotten,  because  they 
have  no  poet  to  sing  of  them.  Buiied  Tirtue  is  little  better  than  buried  dulness.  I 
will  not  therefore  let  thy  labours  pass  unsungi  Lollius,  thy  sagadty  and  upright- 
ness,  thy  mind  free  firom  aTarioe  and  secure  firom  oorruption.  It  is  not  the  pos- 
sesBor  of  riches  that  is  wealthy,  but  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  and  to  endure  poverty,  who  hates  ooiruptioni  and  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  oountry  or  his  fiiendB. 

Ne  forte  credas  interitura  quae 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis  : 
Non  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Homerus  Pindaricae  latent 
Geaeque  et  Alcaei  minaces 

Stesichorique  graves  Gamenae ; 
Nec  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  aetas ;  spirat  adhuc  amor  lo 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
AeoUae  fidibus  puellae. 

1.  Neforte]  **  Ne  drcumfleze  pronun-  of  C.  iii.  30.  10  ?    Though  Horace  says  he 

tiandum  est,  i.e.  ne  credideris."    lliis  note  was  bom  near  the  Aufidus,  Venusiai  his 

of  the   Scholiast  is,    I  believe,  incorrect  native  town,  was  fifteen  miles  south  of  that 

(though  Jani  says  it  is  "  simplidor  et  pro-  river,  on  that  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 

babilior  ratio'')»  and  so  at  any  rate  is  Bax-  which  leads  firom  Beneventum  to  Taren- 

ter's  conclusion,  "  Forte  igitur  irXiovd^ti.*'  tum.     As  to  '  ne/  see  S.  i.  2.  80,  n. 

The  sentence  I  think  is :  **  Lest  perchanoe  8.  Sierichorique  gravea  Camenae ;]  The 

you  should  suppose— remember  that  even  if  muse  of  Stesichorus  is  called  *  gravis    as  he 

Homer  stands  first  Pindar  is  not  forgotten."  chose  for  his    subjects    prindpally   tbose 

So  Lamb.,  Cruquius,  Heins.,  Bentley,  and  which  belonged  to  Epic  poetry,  as  wars  and 

most  modem  editors.     If,  as  OrelH  tmly  heroes  and  so  forth.     **Magnae,  profundae; 

says,  Horaoe  feels  a  pride  in  referring  to  his  nam  et  ipse  bellorum  scriptor,"  is  the  Scho- 

native  stream,  why  does  he  object  to  the  liast^B  ezplanation  of  the  word. 
ezplanation  I  have  given  as  the  most  obvious 
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Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri 
Crines,  et*aurum  vestibus  illitum 

Mirata  regalesque  cultus  15 

Et  comites  Helene  Lacaena, 
Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio     " 
Direxit  arcu ;  non  semel  Ilios 
Vexata ;  non  pugnavit  ingens 

Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia  ;  non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 
Conjugibus  puerisque  primus. 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  25 

Multi ;  sed  onmes  illacrumabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
Paullum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 
Celata  virtus.     Non  ego  te  meis  30 

Chartis  inomatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 

13.  arnt']     Thia   gOTems  '  crinea  '  as  Compare  Virg.  EcL  z.  59 :  "  Torquere  C7- 

'mirata'  govems   the    other   accusatiTes.  donia  oomu  Spicula." 

Bee  C.  IL  4.  7»  n.     I  do  not  see  mnch  27.  Urgeniur]    So  C.  i.  24.  5 :    "  Ergo 

foroe  in  DiUenbr.'s  distinction.    He  sajs  Qointilium  perpetuus  sopor  Urget  ?"    '  U- 

'ardere'    being    equiTalent  to    'ardenter  lacmmabilis'  is  used   in   an  active   sense 

amare '  has  an  accusatiTe  as  in  yvrg*  Ecl.  C  ii.  14.  6.    The  idea  comes  from  Pindar 

ii.  1,  and  adds,  "  ablatiTUS  indicat  unde  Tenit  (Nem.  Tii.  12,  sqq.) : — 

ardor."     Laodamia  writes  thus  to  her  hus-  ^j  iuyaKai  ydp  aXjcai 

band  of  the  charms  by  which  Helen  was  ^^^^^v  iroXd>/  0,xva,V  t'xovri  Si6/i(vat, 
won :— 

*.  TT         X  /n    .  X      ^         _x       1          ^  29.  Paullum  sepultae]    Virtue  if  it  be 

Venerat  (Pans)  ut  fama  est  multo  specta-  jeft  ^  obscurity  is  in  no  better  position  than 

bilis  aurOy             ,                      -       .  dulness  (which  signifies  generally  a  gross 

Quique   suo   Phrygias   corpore   ferret  unspiritual  nature)  whenthat  too  is  buried; 

opes :  Qug  ig  on  a  par  with  the  other  as  &r  as  in- 

Hia  ego  t»  victam,  consors  Ledaea,  ge-  f^^^j^^  ^  concemed,  for  neither  exercisea 

mellis,  j^jjy  iufluence  at  all :  and  as  far  as  his  repu- 

Suspicor;   haec  Danais  posse  nocere  tation  goes  a  man  may  as  well  be  buried  in 

puto             (Ot.  Her.  13.  67,  Bqq.);  stupidity    as  have  his   virtues  buried   in 

and  Hecuba  upbraids  Helen  with  the  same    °^^r"-  , "  ^?^»^  *****  ^'"Iw^i^/^t^l^" 

weakness  (Eur.  Tro.  987) :-  '"'?%  '^  ^,?**?!  ****"  ^'""P.u^**  H^S"  ^'t 

^  '  Wisdom. '  These  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach 

^v  ov\kh^  vloc  icaXXoc  lcTrpEfi-lcrraroc,  (Eccl.  zli.  16)  have  some  rescmblance  to 

6  <rdc  2'  i^^v  vtv  voDc  JTTotr/di}  Kvn-ptc*  Horace^s,  and  I  have  seen  them  quoted 

ov  y  thtiovaa  /3ap/3apoic  iaGfjfiaat  together,  though  I  do  not  remember  where. 

Xpvatf  Tt  Xafivpbv  IKtfiapyiitOfiQ  ^pivag,  But  the  sentiment  is  not  the  same.     Any 

English  reader  will  remember  Gray^s  lines 

17.  tela  Cydonw]     Teucer  is  described  in  his  Church-yard  Elegy  that  correspond 

by   Homer  as  apiaTOQ  'AxatStv  To^oavvy  most  dosely   to    Horace's.      Bentley  has 

(II.  xiii.  313).    Cydon  was  a  town  of  Crete,  fdrnished  work  for  the  critics  by  objecting 

and    the    Cretans    were    famous    archers.  to  the  oommon  reading  and  proposing  '  in- 
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Impune,  Lolll,  carpere  lividaa 
Obliviones.     Est  animus  tibi 
Rerumque  prudens  et  secundis 
Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus, 
Vindex  avarae  fraudis,  et  abstinena 
Dneentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae, 
Gonsulque  non  unius  anni 
Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus 
Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili, 
Bejecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 


35 


40 


eiiia'  (the  sblatiTe),  as  if  Horace  meant 
'  inertia  celata/  hidden  throuj^  the  neglect 
of  tlie  poets.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
Buch  a  conjecture.  Tbe  tezt  is  mnch  better 
as  it  stands  on  theauthority  of  all  the  MSS. 

31.  silebOf']  ^lany  MSS.  and  editors  have 
'  sileri/  but  *  ailebo '  is  equally  well  sup- 
ported  and  reads  better  I  think.  So  C.  i. 
12.  21 :  "  Neque  te  silebo,  Liber.''  Bent- 
ley  takes  more  credit  than  he  is  enti- 
tled  to  for  restoiing  that  reading,  since 
Ijambinus  and  moat  of  the  earlier  editors 
haye  it.  His  arguments  in  support  of  it 
have  no  weight,  and  he  is  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing  *  sileri '  to  have  been  a  Ute  interpre- 
tation,  for  Cmquius'  commentator»  whoerer 
he  raay  have  been,  had  that  word  before 
him  when  he  wrote  thua :  **  Nom  ego  ie : 
uon  patiar  tuam  virtutem  silentio  obscu- 
rari." 

32.  Totffe  tuo»  patiar  lahores]  These 
lines  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  unpopu- 
larity  of  Lollius  in  oonnezion  with  his 
defeat,  which  appears  to  4)e  alluded  to  in 
the  word  'dubiis'  below.  He  may  also 
have  been  the  object  of  slander  in  respect 
to  his  personal  character»  wfaich  Horaoe 
here  warmly  defends.  There  seema  to  be 
no  other  way  of  acoountang  for  the  eameat- 
ness  with  which  he  dedares  his  innocence 
of  the  vice  of  avarice,  for  instance,  than  to 
snppose  that  fault  had  been  laid  to  his 
charge,  as  it  was  ao  freely  after  his  death 
(See  Introd.). 

34.  Eet  animus  tibi']  *  Rerum  prudentia' 
is  a  knowledge  of  tbe  world.  The  Soho- 
liasts  call  it '  philosophia,'  and  so  it  is,  of  the 
rarest  sort,  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense  and  observation.  "  Cato  multarum 
remm  usum  habebat "  (Cic.  de  Am.  ii.  6) 
ezpresses  the  same  kind  of  ezperience. 
'Rectus'  means  'erect,'  not  stooping  or 
bowed  down,  as  **  Fana  deos  habuere  rec- 


tos"  (C.  iv.  4.  48).  Fea  quotee  Boethius 
(de  Cons.  L  4) : — 

"  Quisquis  oomposito  serenua  aevo 
Fatum  sub  pedibua  dedit  auperbum ; 
Fortunamque  tnena  utramque  rectua 
Invictum  potuit  tenere  yultum." 

See  also  Enniua,  quoted  by  Cioero  (de  Se- 
nect.  c.  6)  :  "  Quo  nobis  mentesi  rectae  quae 
stare  solebant  Antebac,  dementes  sese 
flezere  viai." 

37.  abstinens — pecuniae,']  For  similat 
Graedams  aee  C.  ii.  9.  17*  i^* 

39.  Comulque  non  uniua  anntj  Compare 
C.  iii.  2.  19.  Loliius  was  consul  a.u.c.  733, 
but  Horaoe  says  that  an  opright  judez  is  al- 
ways  on  a  level  with  the  higheat  magiatratea, 
and  auch  ever  waa  Lolliua,  beaiQged  like 
others  with  temptations  to  comiption,  but 
resisting  them  all,  and  so  overcoming  the 
enemies  who  encompassed  him,  and  de». 
livering  himself  by  his  virtue  from  tfaeir 
calumnies.  This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning 
of  '  obstantes  catervas/  &c.,  though  these 
two  stanzas  are  by  no  means  free  fiom  ob- 
scurity.  Doering  thinks  Lollius  was  oonsul 
when  this  was  written.  Objections  have  been 
raised  to  the  oonstructaon  of  the  sentence, 
by  which  *  oonsul '  is  referred  back  to  '  ani- 
mus/  which  is  mere  trifling.  His  heart 
waa  tfae  heart  of  a  consuli  which  could 
hardly  have  been  ezpressed  more  plainly 
than  it  ie  here.  Lambinus,  Cruquius»  Bent- 
ley,  and  others,  adopt '  et '  after  *  utili '  and 
*  vultu.'  Orelli  says  that  all  tfae  ezisting 
MtiS.  ezoept  one  omit  the  oonjunction,  and 
he  does  so.  Forcellini  does  not  notice  the 
use  of  '  ezplicare '  in  this  passage.  It  is 
not  easy  to  render  it  so  as  at  once  to  siatisfy 
the  etymology  and  the  sense.  *  £zprorop- 
ait,' '  ezpedivit,'  are  the  eqnivalents  supplied 
by  the  commentators.  "  Per  medios  hostea 
victor  evasif  (Landinus).    That  it  ahould 
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Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  4S 

Recte  beatum :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti 
Duramque  caUet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet,  50 

Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire» 

be  s  matter  of  great  merit  and  difficultjr  to  At  this  time  the  judioes  were  aelectod  from 

maintain  the  diaracter  of   an   uncorrupt  the  Senators  and  Equitee. 
judez  does  not  say  much  for  the  honesty        62.  NonilU — timiduM]  He  fears  disgraoe 

of  those  who  exerdsed  the  functions  of  worse  than  deatb, — not  fearful  he  to  die  for 

jurors.     By  referring  to  Cicero  (in  Q.  Cae-  bis  country,  i,e,  but  he  is  not  fearful.     No 

dliumy  c.  3),  the  reader  will  see  how  gravely  difficulty  need  haye  been  raised  on  the  sub- 

he  states  the  loud  and  general  oompiainta  stitution  of  *  timidus '   for  '  timebit/  bu£ 

against  the  Senatorian  order  from  which  at  some  MSS.  have  '  peribit/  and  '  periret ' 

that  time  the  Judioes  Selecti  were  chosen ;  has  been  proposed.  See  C.  iii.  19. 2 :  "  Co- 

but  the  same  oomplaints  had  led  to  the  drus  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori."  See  also 

Equites  losing  this  privilege,  and  one  body  C.  iii.  2.  13,  n. 
WBS  as  bad  as  the  other.    See  S.  i.  4. 123,  n. 


CARMEN  X. 

That  this  LigurinuB  is  a  merely  poetical  personage  I  haye  not  the  remotest  doubt,  no 
more  than  that  Horaoe  composed  the  ode  with  a  Greek  original  before  him  or  in  his 
mind.  The  absurdittes  which  any  other  yiew  of  the  case  involve  are  numberless.  The 
ode  may  have  been  written  at  any  time.  There  is  nothing  to  fiz  the  date  of  its  com- 
position,  for  the  lact  of  the  same  name  occurring  in  the  first  ode  of  this  book,  merdy  for 
the  purpose  of  poetical  omament,  proves  nothingat  all.  It  reads  more  like  an  early  com- 
position  than  a  late  one. 

ARGUMENT. 

Cmel  and  lovely  boy ;  when  tbe  down  shall  have  passed  upon  thy  cheek,  and  thy 
flowing  locks  have  lallen,  and  thy  soft  complexion  vanished,  thou  shalt  look  in  the 
glass,  and  say,  "  Wby  did  I  not,  as  a  boy,  feel  as  I  do  now,  or  why  with  these  feeUngs 
have  I  not  the  beauty  I  had  then  ? " 

O  CRUDELis  adhuc  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, 
Insperata  tuae  cum  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
£t  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae 

2.  pluma.    This   word    oorresponds   so  my  opinion.    The  word  is  no  where  else 

ezactly  to  the  Greek  rrriXov,  used  in  the  used  in  this  sense,  which  led  Bentley  into 

sense  of  the  early  down  upon  a  boy's  cheek,  substituting  '  bruma,'  and  Markland  (OreU. 

that  it  stamps  the  ode  as  an  imitation,  in  V.  L.)  *  mga,'  and  some  one  else  '  poena,' 
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Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam, 
Dices  heu  quotiens  te  speculo  videris  alterum : 
Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit ! 
Yel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae ! 


'umbn/  &c.  There  ia  no  meanitig  in 
Gesner^s  note  on  *  pluma  :*  **  Pulchre,  quia 
cnm  illifl  plumis  avolat  illa  quae  hic  indi- 
catnr  aetatula  qna  Lig;niinus  superbit." 
'AirriXoc  was  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  beardless  boys.  Boys'  hair  was  allowed 
to  grow  tiU  they  assumed  the  *  toga  Tirilis/ 
when  it  was  cut  off,  as  observed  on  C.  ii.  6. 
24.  The  feathers  of  a  bird  are  as  good  a 
likeness  to  the  down  on  a  young  cheek  as 
wool,  from  which  <  lanugo'  is  derived. 
Bentley  woujd  also  change  Ligurinum  into 
Ligurine,  after  two  of  Torrentius'  MSS.,  so 
that  *  verterit '  is  equivalent  to  '  verterit  se.' 
But  the  other  reading  is  more  forcible  and 
reproachful,  though  Bentley  cannot  see  that 
it  is  Latin.  '  In  speculo '  is  the  reading  of 
many  MSS.  and  editions.  But '  in '  is  not 
wanted  and  injures  the  rhythm.  *  Speculo ' 
here  without  'in'  is  the  ablative  of  the 
instmment.  There  is  dearly  no  analogy 
between  this  expression  and  **  nuper  me  in 


littore  vidi/'  '  I  saw  myself  when  I  was  on 
the  shore '  (Virg.  Ecl.  ii.  25),  which  Bentley 
qnotes,  Jani  says  '  apte. '  '  Alterum '  is 
no  where  else  used  ezactly  in  this  sense, 
*  mutatum/  and,  though  the  word  admits  of 
that  use,  it  b  so  iike  the  Greek  trfpovf  which 
is  frequently  so  used,  that  I  think  it  is  a 
translation  of  that  word.  *  Heu '  is  an  ex- 
ch&mation  of  the  poet,  not  of  Ligurinus. 
What  follows  is  so  like  two  lines  in  Terence 
(Hec.  i.  1. 17f  sqO»  ^^  Cruquius'  Scholiast 
says  it  is  taken  from  them : — 

"  Ehen  me  miseram !   cur  non  aut  istaec 
mihi 
Aetas  et  forma  eet  aut  tibi  haec  sen- 
tentia?'' 

Respecting  the  mirrors  of  •  the  Romans, 
whidi  at  this  time  were  only  of  metal,  glass 
mirrors  having  been  introduced  later,  and 
then  of  an  inferior  quality,  see  Dict  Ant. 
art.  *  Speculum/ 


CARMEN  XI. 


There  wiU  be  found  in  this  and  in  the  only  other  two  Sapphic  odee  contained  in  this 
book  more  deviations,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  four  to  one,  from  the  caesural  arrange- 
ment  observed  in  the  three  first  books,  than  in  all  the  odes  of  those  books  put  together. 
From  this  and  other  intemal  evidenoe  it  has  been  arg^ed  thatthis  ode  is  a  late  one,  but  I 
think  the  arguments  are  incondusive.  It  is  true  that  Horace  addresses  Phyliis  as  his  hkst 
love,  but  not,  so  fiir  as  I  can  see,  in  the  tone  of  a  person  now  grown  old,  as  Battmann 
says.  Most  men  wishing  to  please  a  woman  vow  constancy  to  her,  and  one  who  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  been  inconstant  to  others  would  only  be  the  more  vehe- 
ment  in  professing  stedfastness  to  her  whom  he  desired  for  the  occasion  to  win.  But  I 
do  not  mean  to  ezpress  any  decided  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  only  important 
to  bear  in  mind  thatthis  book  was  published,  not  to  revive  Horaoe's  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  amatory  verses,  but  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  who  wished  the  praises  of  his  stepsons 
to  be  sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  his  own  with  them.  The  ode  to  Lyde,  on  the  day  of 
the  Neptunalia  (C.  iii.  28),  is  like  this  and  has  more  spirit.  It  is  not  impossible  Horace 
may  have  vnritten  this  as  early  as  the  other,  but  thought  the  other  better,  and  that  one  of 
the  kind  was  enough  for  publication.  The  form  *  spargier,'  which  occurs  no  where  else 
in  the  odes,  gives  this  the  appearance  of  a  different  style  of  composition  from  others  ;  but 
whether  this  is  due  to  design  or  carelessness,  or  to  its  being  an  early  or  late  production, 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  as  some  commentator  has  supposed,  that 
the  ode  was  sent  to  Maeoenas  on  his  birthday,  and  was  only  thrown  into  the  form  of  aa 
address  to  Phyllis  for  poetical  convenience. 
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ARGUMENT. 

I  have  a  good  old  amphora  of  Alban  with  paisley  and  ivy  to  make  thee  a  crown,  Pfayllis ; 
Bilver  on  my  board,  aod  an  altar  that  waits  for  the  sacrifice ;  the  slaves  are  busy,  the 
fire  is  bnming,  cx)me  and  oelebrate  the  Ides  of  April,  fbr  it  is  Maecenas'  birthday, 
more  sacred  to  me  than  my  own.  Telephus  is  matched  already,  and  is  no  match 
for  thee.  The  &tes  of  Phaethon  and  Bellerophon  teach  thee  to  beware  of  ambition. 
Come,  my  Utst  love,  with  thy  sweet  yoice  sing  the  song  I  ahall  teach  thee ;  song  shall 
driye  care  away. 


EsT  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus ;  est  in  horto, 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis  ; 

Est  hederae  vis 
Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges ; 
Bidet  argento  domus ;  ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 

Spargier  agno ; 
Cuncta  festinat.manus,  huc  et  illuc 
Oursitant  mixtae  pueris  pueUae ; 
Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 

Vertice  fumum. 


10 


2.  Albani  cadus ;"]  The  wine  of  the 
Alban  hills  was  of  tbe  better  kind ;  and  at 
Nasidienus'  supper  it  was  offered  to  the 
chief  guest  with  Falemian  (Sat.  ii.  8.  16). 
Pliny  (N.  H.  xiy.  6)  pbces  it  third  among 
the  wines  of  Italy.  Juyenal  (y.  33)  speaks 
of  Albanian  wine,  and  dasses  it  with  Setian, 
both  of  great  age  : — 

"  Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibus, 
aut  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titulumque  senectus 
Deleyit  muita  yeteris  fuligine  testae." 

The  rich  glutton  dnink  it,  he  says,  as  a 
oorrectiye  of  yesterday^s  debauch. 

5.  qua  crines  religata  Julges;']  *With 
which,  when  you  bind  your  ludr,  you  look 
beaatifol.'  The  oommentators  look  for  the 
future  tense,  but  Baxter,  unoorrected  by 
Gesner,  says  it  is  ''  enaUage  temporis ;  ful- 
ges  pro  fulgebis/'  and  some  deriye  'fulges' 
from  the  form  'fulgo.'  It  is  obyiously  the 
preeent  tense,  and  Horace  merely  says  that 
a  wreath  of  iyy  becomes  Phyllis,  wheneyer 
ehe  binds  her  brows  with  it. 

8.  Spargier  agno  ^l  See  Introductiony 
sub  fin.  Kutgersius  (Ven.  Lect.  c.  ii.)  has 
discussed  the  question  whether  it  was  usual 
to  offer  sacrifioe  on  birthdays.  Varro,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Censorinus,  says  that 


the  andent  Romans  (majores  nostri)  obseryed 
the  custom  of  abstaining  from  blood  when 
they  brought  offerings  to  their  genius  on 
their  birthday.  But  it  is  clear  from  this 
passage  of  Horaoe  that,  whateyer  was  the 
custom  in  earlier  times,  yicttms  were  in  his 
day  offered  on  birthdays  as  well  as  any 
other  days.  Juyenal  (xi.  84)  : — 
"  £t  natalitium  oognatis  ponere  lardum 
Accedente  noya  si  quam  dabat  hostia 
came ;" 

«nd  Plutarch  (Life  of  Romalus,  c.  12)  speak- 
ing  of  the  Palilia,  which  was  the  feast  of 
the  birthday  of  Rome,  says,  iv  apxy  ^h  ^C 
^aatVf  oidkv  ifiylfvxov  Wvov  dWd  KaQapAv 
Kat  AvaifiaKTov  tpovro  dtiv  ry  warpiii  ri)v 
iwti^inffAOV  rrjc  ytviatu^  ioprrfv  ^vkaTrtiv, 
which  shows  tbat  eyen  at  the  Palilia  tbe 
practice  was  no  longer  obseryed  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch.  There  is  no  further  authority 
wanted  than  this  passage  of  Horace  to  es- 
tablish  the  fact  as  re^irds  priyate  birthday 
festiyals:  nor  will  Orelii^s  remark  be  ad- 
mitted,  that,  though  the  passage  from  Varro 
woukl  establish  the  opposite  fact  if  Horace 
were  keeping  his  own  birthday,  it  does  not 
foUow  that  he  might  not  shed  blood  in 
celebrating  that  of  Maeoenas.  As  to  *  yer- 
benis/  see  C.  i.  19.  14,  n. 
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Ut  tamen  noris  quibus  advoceris 

Gaudiis,  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae, 

Qui  dies  mensem  Yeneris  marinae  15 

Findit  Aprilem ; 
Jure  sollemnis  mihi  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 
Luce  Maecenas  meus  adfluentes 

Ordinat  annos.  20 

Telephum,  quem  tu  petis,  occupavit 
Non  tuae  sortis  juvenem  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 

Gompede  vinctum. 
Terret  ambustus  Phaethon  ava^as  25 

Spes,  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 

Bellerophontem, 
Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare  et  ultra 
Quam  Ucet  sperare  nefas  putando  30 

Disparem  vites.     Age  jam,  meorum 

Finis  amorum — 


10.  Cvrsiiant  mixtae  pueris  puelhe ;] 
As  Orelli  says,  '  puellae'  is  most  rarely  nsed 
for  female  slayes.  The  word  in  uBe  was 
'  andliae.'  *  Vertice '  is  the  top  of  the  flame 
which  '  flickers  as  it  whirls  the  dark  smoke 
on  its  crest ;'  a  spiral  flame,  terminating  in 
a  column  of  smoke.  It  seems  as  if  Horace 
were  writing  with  a  fire  bnming  before  him, 
and  canght  the  idea  as  he  wrote.  Bentley 
dislikes  *trepidant/  and  proposes  'crepi- 
tant/  which  destroys  the  unity  of  the  image 
altogether :  moreoyer  there  is  no  respectable 
authority  for  the  change.  Some  com- 
mentators  make  ^vertioe'  the  roof  of  the 
house. 

16.  marinae']  C.  i.  3.  1.  Venus  was 
said  to  have  risen  from  the  sea  in  the  month 
of  April,  which  was  therefore  her  month, 
the  name  of  which  Macrobius  deriyes  from 
a^poc:  Varro  more  probably  from  <ape- 
rio/  aa  the  month  that  opens  the  year. 
See  C.  i.  4,  Introduction.  The  word  '  idus ' 
b  derived  firom  <  iduare/  which  signifies  to 
divide,  and  this  explains  '  findit.'  Baxter^s 
derivation  from  lUoCt  **  quod  plenam  Lunae 
fiiciem  significare  videtur/'  is  nonsense, 
wherever  he  got  it  from. 

19.  at(/luente9  Ordinai  annosJ]  'Reckons 
each  year  as  it  succeeds.'  *'Ordinatur 
quicquid  numero  et  sucoessione  constaf 
(Gesner). 


21.  Telephus  is  a  favourite  name  with 
Horace.  Fbr  what  reason  this  is  the  name 
be  chooses  for  youths  whom  maidens  vainly 
love,  does  uot  appear ;  but  snch  is  the  fact. 

*  Occupavit '  signifies  *  has  pre-occupied ' 
(C.  ii.  12.  28). 

22.  Non  tuae  tortie]     This  belongs  to 

*  juvenem/  not  to  *  pueUa.'  "  8i  qua  voles 
apte  nubere  nube  pari  "  (Ovid,  Heroid.  iz. 
32).  The  stories  of  Phaethon  and  Bellero- 
phon,  with  which  Horace  deters  this  young 
girl  from  aspiring  to  too  high  a  connexion, 
will  be  found  in  the  Dict.  Biog. 

23.  grata  compede']  This  is  repeated 
firom  C.  i.  33.  14. 

32.  Finia]  See  Introduction»  aad  com- 
pare  Propert.  i.  12. 19 : — 

"  Mi   neque   amare  aliam  neque  ab  hac 
discedere  fu  est ; 
Cynthia  prima  fiiit,  Cynthia  finis  erit." 

Dader  infers  from  these  words  of  Horace' 
that  he  meant  henceforth  to  transfer  his 
affections  to  boys.  Strange  are  the  ideas 
that  commentators  extract  from  the  sim- 
plest  language  of  this  author.  Why  is  not 
the  same  nonsense  drawn  from  the  above 
words  of  PropertiuB  ?  I  see  no  difference 
in  the  spirit  of  them.  Whether  '  oondisce 
modos'  means  *  practise  some  of  your  songs 
before  you  come/  or,  'come  and  leam  a  song 
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Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Femina — condisce  modos  amanda 
Voce  quos  reddas  ;  minuentur  atrae  35 

Carmine  curae. 

that  I  will  teach  you/  has  been  disputed,  '*  Reddidi  carmen  docOis  modonim 

and  is  not  easily  decided.    But  the  latter  ia  Vatis  Horati/' 

themorepleasingnotion^andthewordsoor-  ^hich  cannot  be  miataken.    Doering  un- 

respond  very  dosely  to  those  of  C.  iv.  6. 43:  deratands  it  as  I  do. 


CARMEN    XIL 

BeforeA.u.c.736. 

The  commentators  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  person  to  whom  tfais 
ode  is  addressed.  The  old  inscriptions  varyi  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
haye  none  of  them  any  weight  or  authority.  Torrentios  mentions  three  MSS.  which  are 
headed  *'AdVirgilium  Unguentarium  urbis  discriptio  (the  comm6n  blunder  for  Mescriptio') 
Paraenetice/'  and  he  himself  adopts  this  absurdity,  derived  from  ▼.  17.  The  Scholiast 
Acron  says,  **  Ad  Virgilium  negociatorem  scribit/'  which  is  a  mere  assumption  from  the 
opening  lines  and  ▼.  25,  and  when  heinterprets  **  juvenum  nobilium  "  (v.  16)  as  Augustus, 
or  Maeoenasi  or  the  step-sons  of  Augustus,  he  shows  he  knew  nothing  of  what  he  was  writing 
about.  If  the  question  were  to  be  dedded  by  numbers,  it  would  on  the  whole  be  given  in 
favour  of  Virgil  the  poet,  and  the  presumption  is  so  much  in  fayour  of  that  notion  that 
the  onus  probandi  lies  I  think  with  those  who  deny  it.  Gesner  says  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ode  to  indicate  so  warm  a  friendship  as  subsisted  between  Horaoe  and  the  poet  Virgil. 
But  the  odeis  at  best  a  trifle,  and  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  not  the  most  inspiring  subject. 
When  Virgil  was  going  to  sea,  perhaps  for  his  health,  Horaoe's  feeling  for  him  was  shown 
strongly  enough,  which  wonld  be  natural.  Orelli  and  others  object  to  the  ezpression 
**  juvenum  nobiiium  diens/'  as  applied  to  Virgilins  Maro.  But,  if  the  Scholiasts  are  agreed 
that  *  juvenum  '  may  mean  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  they  at  least  ooncede  the  point  that 
*  cliens'  may  mean  Virgil  the  poet.  Augustus  is  represented  as  a  '  juvenis'  in  the  second 
ode  of  the  first  book,  v.  41  (where  see  note).  The  diflSculty  that  arises  out  of  v.  26»  *  pone 
— studium  lucri/  Orelli  himself  disposes  of  when  he  says  that  it  is  evidently  a  joke ;  for, 
though  he  also  says  that  such  a  joke  levelled  at  such  a  man  would  be  very  flat,  this  can 
hardly  be  determined  till  we  know  the  point  of  it.  We  need  not  assume  with  Stephens 
(Diatr.  iv.  p.  76)  that  Horace  means  by  '  studium  lucri/  '  mercaturam  bonarum  artium ' 
(Cic.  de  GfT.  iii.  2),  or  the  ezpectation  of  payment  for  his  verses.  If  there  be  a  joke,  Virgil 
understood  it,  whoever  Virgil  was ;  but  be  he  who  he  may  we  do  not  understand  it,  so 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  argument.  I  have  not  seen  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject,  which  has  been  discussed  in  separate  treatises  and  in  all  commentaries»  and  which 
must  always  remain  matter  of  opinion  founded  upon  very  slender  data ;  but  my  own 
judgment  is  in  favour  of  supposing  the  ode  to  be  an  early  one  addressed  to  P.  VirgiUus 
Maroy  the  poet,  not  to  **  some  relation  or  dient  of  his/'  nor  to  "  the  grandson  of  C.  Ver- 
gilius,  the  praetor  and  ^end  of  Cicero/'  nor  to  ''  a  physidan  of  the  Nerones/'  nor  to  a 
trader,  nor  to  a  perfumer.  The  pastoral  images  and  description  in  the  three  first  stanzaa 
have  always  appeared  to  me  particolarly  suited  to  an  ode  addressed  to  Virgil  the  author  of 
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tbe  Baoolics,  aiid  I  observe  Doering  makes  that  remark.  Takiog  the  two  odes  in  hononr 
of  Dnuus  and  Tiberius  as  the  leading  feature  of  tbis  book,  and  tbeir  publication  as  tbe 
chief  object  of  its  pablication,  I  can  easily  understand  old  compositiona  and  new  ones 
oomparatively  indifferent  being  inaerted  to  make  up  wbat  after  all  would  be  but  a  small 
Yolume.  I  neither  aasent  to  nor  differ  from  the  dates  given  by  those  who  assign  an  early 
period  to  the  composition  of  the  ode ;  but  I  differ,  as  erery  one  must,  from  Bentley, 
who  assigns  all  the  odes  of  this  book  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  Virgil^s  deatb,  but 
yet  supposes  him  to  be  here  addreased.  As  Gesner  says  of  the  great  critic,  "  sua  vineta 
caedit."  If  any  body  were  to  affirm  that  no  VirgU  or  invitation  is  really  to  be  found  in 
the  ode,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  composition  firom  the  imagination  or  the  Greek,  I  shonld 
not  quarrel  with  him,  only  I  sboold  still  behere  that  it  was  composed  before  the  death  of 
the  poet,  A.u.c.  735,  with  Vurgil^s  name  added  to  giye  it  a  real  character. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  spring  is  oome,  the  frost  ia  fled,  tbe  stream  flows  gently,  the  swallow  bas  built  her 
nest,  the  shepberds  are  piping  to  Pan  in  the  fields,  and  the  days  of  drought  have  re- 
tumed,  VirgiL  Bring  me  a  box  of  nard  and  I  will  bring  thee  in  retum  some  generous 
Calenian  from  Sulpidus'  oellar.  If  my  bargain  please  thee  make  haste,  lay  aaide  buaineBS 
and,  remembering  that  thou  must  die,  relax  wliile  thou  mayst  into  folly  for  a  time. 

Jam  vQfis  comites  quae  mare  temperant 
IiApellmit  animae  lintea  Thraciae ; 
Jam  nec  prata  rigent  nec  fluvii  strepunt 

Hibema  nive  turgidi. 
Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens,  5 

Infelix  avis  et  Gecropiae  domus 
Aetemum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 

Begum  est  ulta  libidines. 

l.  teny^erantf']    This  is  explained  by  C.  oording  to  one  of  the  tbeoriea  Herodotus 

i.  3.  16,  see  note.      The  Thradan  winds  contradicts  (ii.  20),  caused  the  oyerflowing 

are  here  the  north-east  winds  of  spring.  o( the^SHe :  ri  iripri  fxkvXky ei  roi^s  irrifficns 

Their  effect  is  very  differently  described  by  AvifiovQ  tlvai  alriovc  trXriOvftv  Tbv  irora- 

8ophocles(Ant.586),buttheeffectofanorth-  /idv,  cwXvovrac  ie  OaXaffffav  iicpiftv  rbv 

east  wind  on  the  eastem  coast  of  Greeoe  '^ilKov, 

wouid  be  very  different  fr^m  the  westem  3.  nec  fluvii  etrepunt  ]     This  explains 

coast  of  Italy.    Columella  (xi.  2.  21),  quoted  C.  iv.  7.  3.    The  time  is  not  quite  the 

by  most  of  the  commentators,  speaks  of  beginning  of  spring  when  tbe  snows  melt 

northerly  winds  called    Omithiae,    which  and  the  riyers  are  swollen,  but  after  they 

blew  for  about  thirty  days  from  the  20th  have  subsided,  wbich  soon  takes  place. 

February.     But  nortberly  winds  prevailed  6.  Nidum  ponitf']     The  story  of  Procne, 

throughout  the  spring,  and  continued  into  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Attica  (Cecro- 

themiddleof  8ummer,theirqualitychanging  pia),  turaed  into  a  swallow,  may  be  learat 

as  the  season  adranced.     Lucretius  speaks  from    the   Dict.   Myth.      It   is  graoefully 

of  them  in  the  height  of  summer : —  introduced  here  to   give   omament   to   a 

"  Inde  loci  sequitur  Calor  aridus,  et  comes    <?°»™"  ^*?*r\^  ««^,/^f  spring.     Horace 
^j^        ^  elsewhere  mtroduces  the  swallow  with  the 

Pulyeralento     Ceres,    et    Etesia    flabra  ^^  ^j^^l^^;  j;  7-13).    The  swallow 

Aquilonum  "  (v.  740,  sq.);  "^^  "«*  *^«  nightingale  "  P«)bably  here 

^               ^ '  meant,  though  Doenng  and  DilleDbr.,  on 

wherehecallsthem"£tesiaflabra,''because  account   of   '  flebiiiter   gemens, '  suppose 

that  name  was  given  to  all  kinds  of  periodical  Philomela  to  be  intended.     It  is  not  easy  to 

winds.    These  were  the  winds  which,  ac-  decide.    One  version  oif  the  story  cbanges 
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Dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguium 

Oustodes  ovium  carmina  fistula,  lo 

Delectantque  deum  cui  pecus  et  nigri 

OoUes  Arcadiae  placent. 
Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Virgili ; 
Sed  pressum  Oalibus  ducere  Liberum 
Si  gestis,  juvenum  nobilium  cliens,  15 

Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum 
Qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  largus  amaraque 

Ourarum  eluere  ef&cax.  20 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
Velox  merce  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Immunem  meditor  tingere  poculis, 

Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 


Philomela  iiito  the  swallow,  and  Procne,  the 
mother  of  Itys»  into  the  nightingale.  A 
third  Terrion  makes  PhilomeU  the  mother 
of  Itys.  See  Hom.  (Odyss.  xiz.  618): 
dtldiav — irat^'  6\oipvpofjiivij  'IrvXov  ipiXoVt 
which  version  Ovid  seems  to  follow  (Am.  ii. 
6.  7,  sqq.)  :— 

**  Qxdd  scelus  Ismarii  quereris,  Philomela, 
tyranni  ? 
Expleta  est  annis  ista  querela  suis. 
Alitis  in  rarae  miserum  divertite  funus. 
Magna  sed  antiqua  est  causa  doloria 
Itys." 

So  Mart.  (x.  61),  Soph.  Elect.  (148),  Ca- 
tull.  (Ixv.  14).  Virgil  makes  Pbilomela  the 
slayer  of  Itys  (Ecl.  vi.  79)  :— 

**  Quas    illi    Philomela   dapes  quae  dona 

pararit 
Infelix  sua  tecta  supervolitaverit  alis  ?" 

In  short  the  legend  is  more  varied  than  al- 
most  any  other.  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion  to  observe  how  little  accuracy  was 
studied  by  the  poets  on  such  matters  (C.  iii. 
4. 60.  n.).  Feaquotes  a  sepulchral  inscription 
which  represents  no  doubt  the  grief  of  the 
nightingale  (Fabretti,  p.  233,  n.  612)  :— 

**  SURGE.    RETBR.     MATRI.    NB.   MB.    NOO- 
TESaUE.  DIESaUB. 
DEFLEAT.      UT.      M0EREN8.      ATTICA. 
MATER.   ITTN." 

8.  Reguni]  The  lust  of  kings  as  ex- 
emplified  in  one  of  them,  Tereus.  Some 
might  be  disposed  to  take  'male'  with 


*  barbaras,'  aa  "  raud  male''  (S.  i.  4.  86), 
and  other  places  (see  Index) ;  and  I  am  not 
80  confident  as  other  editora  that  it  belongs 
to*ulta.' 

9.  Dicunt]  C.  iii.  4.  1.  *Delectante' 
(v.  11)  is  a  various  reading  adopted  by 
Gesner  without  much  authority,  and  Bent- 
ley  reads  *  nigrae  *  with  no  authority  at  all. 

16.  juvenum  nobilium  c/t«fw,]  Any  at- 
tempt  to  determine  who  these  were,  until 
it  is  settled  whom  the  ode  is  addressed  to, 
is  useless.  See  Introduction.  CatuUus, 
inviting  a  friend  to  his  house,  says,  if  he  will 
bring  the  supper,  good  and  plentiiul,  with 
a  fair  damsel,  wine,  and  good  spirits,  he  wiU 
give  him  a  box  of  ointment  so  delidous 
that  when  he  smells  it  he  wiil  pray  the  gods 
to  make  him  all  nose.  Respecting  the  oint- 
ment  expressed  fi*om  the  *  nardus,'  whether 
that  name  belonged  to  a  shrub  or  a  root, 
the  reader  may  consult  Schleusner^s  Lexicon 
and  the  commentators  on  John  xii.  3. 
Mark  xiv.  3.  There  we  leam  that  a  pound 
was  worth  upwards  of  300  denarii,  which 
sum  was  cqoivalent  to  more  than  10/. 
sterling.  The  '  onyx '  was  another  name 
for  alabaster  (see  Forcell.  '  alabastrites '),  of 
which,  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  here  and  elsewhere,  boxes  were 
made  for  ointments.  *  Sulpida  horrea ' 
were  famous  wine-cellars  which  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Sulpidan  family,  and, 
according  to  the  Scholiasts,  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Galba,  the  cognomen  of 
a  branch  of  that  gens,  in  tfaeir  day.  There 
are  inscriptions  extant  in  which  mention  is 
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Venim  pone  moras  et  atudium  lucri,  25 

Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 
Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 

made  of  the  '  horrea  Gi|lbiana.'     Horace,  pabnla  "  (Virg.  Georg.  It.  244),  and  Horaoe 

professing  to  have  no  good  wine  of  his  own,  says  of  himself,    "  quem   scis  immnnem 

says  he  will  buy  a  cadus  of  Calenian  (C.  i.  Cinarae  placuisse  rapad  "  (Ep.  i.  14.  33). 

20.  9).     '  Amara  cunurum '  is  a  Greek  oon-  25.  atudiuin  /tfcrt,]     See  Introduction. 

stmction,  but  not  uncommon  in  Horace,  as  26.  Nigrorum — ignium  ]     This   epitbet 

"  acttta  belli "  (C.  iv.  4.  76) ;  "  conruptus  is  oommonly  appUed  to  the  funeral  fires,  as 

▼anis  rerum  "  (S.  ii.  2. 25) ;  "  abditarerum^'  (Aen.  zi.  186)  "  subjectis  ignibuB  atris.  ** 

(A.  P.  49).    As  to  *  merce/  see  C.  i.  31. 12.  .  Ov.  Fart.  ii.  661 :— 

23.  /«mim«»]    Ter.  (Phorm.  u.  2. 25) :  u  Conde  tuas,  HymepMe,  feces  ct  ab  ignibus 

"  Ten*  asymbolum  venire !"    The  drone  is  ^^^  f     j             f                   e 

represented  aa  <<immunis  sadens  alienaad  Aufer." 


CARMEN   XIII. 

AIl  that  need  be  said  on  this  ode  has  been  said  in  the  Introductions  to  C.  iii.  10  and  15. 

ARGUMENT. 

My  prayers  are  answered,  Lyce.  Thon*rt  old  and  wouldst  captivate  still ;  but  love  abides 
only  on  the  fresh  cheek,  and  runs  away  irom  the  withered  trunk,  and  firom  thee,  with 
thy  black  teeth,  and  wrinkles,  «nd  grey  hairs.  Try  and  hide  thine  years  with  purple 
and  jewelsi  bnt  the  tell-tale  leoords  betray  thee.  Where  is  the  girl  that  I  loved  only 
nezt  to  Cinara  ?  whom  fate  carried  off  too  soon,  while  it  left  Lyce  to  grow  old,  that 
her  lovers  might  laugh  at  her  decline. 

AuDivEBE,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
Audivere,  Lyce :  fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens 
Et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Cupidinem  5 

Lentum  soUicitas.     lile  virentis  et 
Doctae  psallere  CHiae 

Pulchris  excubat  in  genis. 

1.  AudtMre^  Lyce,"]    Whether  there  is  in  particular  is  not  rather  the  fruit  of  care- 

so  much  bitterness  and  derision  expressed  lessness  than  design,  may  be  doubted.     Its 

in  the  raere  verbal  composition  of  tliis  ode  tone  however  is  sufficiently  taunting,  and 

as  Dillenbr.  haa  discovered,  or  whether,  for  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  more  than 

instance,  the  cacophony  of  the  first  stanza  one  person  may  have  been  stung  by  it. 
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Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Quercus,  et  refugit  te  quia  luridi  lo 

Dentes,  te  quia  rugae 
Turpant  et  eapitis  nives. 
Nec  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae 
Nec  clari  lapides  tempora,  quae  semel 

Notis  condita  fastis  15 

Inclusit  volucris  dies. 
Quo  fugit  venus,  heu,  quove  color  ?  decens 
Quo  motus !  quid  habes  illius,  illius, 
Quae  spirabat  amores, 

Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi,  20 

Felix  post  Cinaram,  notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  facies !  Sed  Oinarae  breves 
Annos  fata  dederunt, 
Servatura  diu  parem 


Chia  ifl  a  proper  name,  Baxter's  note  there- 
fore,  "  tacetur  Chiae  pueUaenomen/'  shoold 
have  been  corrected  by  his  editor  Gesner. 
'  Delia '  and  '  Lesbia '  are  formed  in  the 
same  way. 

8.  excubat  in  ffenis.']  This  is  a  close 
imitation  of  Sophocies  (Antig.  782), — 

'EpWC  8C  iv  KTTIfiaffl  vllTTlli 

dc  iv  uaXaKoig  iraptiaXe 
vedvicoc  Ivvvxfviie. 

9.  aridas  Querct»,]  This  oorresponds 
to  C.  i.  25.  19,  'aridas  frondes;'  as  to 
Uuridi,*  see  C.  iii.  4.  74,  n.     *Te'  is  de- 

Sendent  on  '  refagit '  and  *  turpant '  in 
oth  instances.  '  Capitis  nives  *  Quintilian 
(viii.  6.  17)  quotes  as  an  instanoe  of  far- 
fetched  metaphor.  It  has  found  its  way 
into  most  languages,  however.  But  Quin- 
tilian  is  only  referring  to  the  rhetorical  style. 

13.  Coae']  The  transparency  of  these 
Coan  vestments  is  noticed  S.  i.  2.  101, 
where  see  note. 

14.  clari}  This,  not  *  cari,'  is  the  read- 
ing  of  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  and  of 
the  Scholuuts.  Bentley,  I  think  with  bad 
taste,  prefers  '  cari.'  The  predous  stones 
of  the  costlier  sort  most  in  use  by  Roman 
women  were  pearls  (margaritae)  and  eme- 
ralds  (smaragdi).  They  were  chiefly  worn 
in  necklaces,  and  as  ear-drops  and  rings ; 
and  libertinae  distinguished  for  their  beauty 
could  make  a  great  display  of  jewels  reoeived 
as  presents  from  their  admirera. 

15.  Notit  conditafaatia]  Horace  means 
to  say  that  the  days  she  has  seen  are  all 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave  of  the  public 


annals  (as  Acron  says),  and  there  any  one 
may  flnd  them,  but  she  cannot  get  them 
back.  It  is  a  graphic  way  of  identiiying  the 
years  and  marking  their  decease,  to  point 
to  the  record  in  which  each  is  distinguished 
by   its    oonsuls    and    its    leading    events. 

*  Notis '  merely  ezpresses  the  publidty  and 
Dotoriety  of  the  record  by  which  the  lapse 
of  time  is  marked. 

18.  iUiu8y  illiut,']  This  word  is  very 
emphatic,  as  in  "quantum  mutatus  ab 
illo  Hectore  "  (Aen.  ii.  274).  On  *  surpu- 
erat'  compare  ''unum  me  surpite  morti " 
(Sat.  ii.  3.  283)  C.  i.  36. 8,  n. ;  S.  i.  5.  79.  n. 
Regarding  Cinara,  see  C.  iv.  1 .  3,  n. ;  and  for 
the  form  *  nota  artium  gratarum  '  oompare 
"  notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi  "  (C.  iL  2. 
6).  *  Parem  temporibus '  is  ^ot  well  ez- 
plained  by  Orclli,  "  donec  effecta  sit  par." 
It  means  rather  that  Lyce  and  the  crow  go 
on  together  getting  old  and  never  dying. 

*  Vetulae '  is  a  contemptuous  form  of 
<annosa'  used  elsewhere  (C.  iii.  17.  13). 
Martial  speaks  of  an  old  woman  who  had 
survived  ali  the  crows  (x.  67).  She  was  the 
daughter  (he  says)  of  Pyrrha,  and  Nestor's 
stepmother,  an  old  woman  when  Niobe  was 
a  girl,  grandmother  of  Laertes,  nurse  of 
Priam,  and  mother-in-law  of  Thyeetes. 

28.  Dilapsam]  The  form  Melapsam' 
is  found  in  many  MSS.,  as  usual,  but  few 
editors  have  adopted  it,  and  *  dilapsam  '  is 
phiinly  the  word  which  ezpresses  the  crumb- 
ling  of  a  burnt-out  torch.  The  idea  is  very 
original.  The  contrast  in  'fervidi'  ia  ob- 
viously  intended. 
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Cornicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen,  25 

Possent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi 
Multo  non  sine  risu 

Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem. 


CARMEN  XIV. 

A.u.c.  741. 

The  circamstanoes  imder  which  this  ode  was  written,  and  it9  probable  date,  are  giyen 
in  the  Introdnction  to  C.  4  of  this  book,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  oommon 
inscriptions  which  make  it  an  address  in  honour  of  Augustua  suffidently  describe  the 
spirit  of  it,  though  its  professed  purpose  is  to  celebrate  the  part  that  Tiberius  took,  with 
Drusus,  in  the  yictories  over  the  German  tribea. 

ARGUMENT. 

With  what  honours  shall  we  perpetuate  thy  Tirtues,  O  mightiest  of  prinoes,  whose  strength 
the  insolent  Vindelid  have  felt  ?  With  great  slaughter  Drusus  cast  them  down  from 
their  heights,  and  Tiberius  droTe  them  before  him,  as  the  south  wind  drives  the  waves, 
or  the  swollen  Aufidus  lays  waste  the  com, — a  scatheless  Tictory ;  and  thou  didst  lend 
thine  armies  thy  counsels  and  thine  auspices.  'Twas  fifteen  years  from  that  day  when 
Alezandria  opened  her  gates  to  thee,  that  Fortune  brought  this  glory  to  thine  arms. 
All  nations  bow  down  to  thee,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  frt>m  the  north  to  the  south, 
O  thott  guardian  of  Italy  and  Rome ! 

QuAE  cura  patrum  quaeve  Quiritium 
Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevum 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 
Aetemet,  o  qua  sol  habitabiles  5 

Illustrat  oras  maxime  principum  ? 
Quem  legis  expertes  Latinae 
Vindelici  didicere  nuper 

2.  Plenis  honorum  fnunerilnui]     Orelli  '  Habitabiles  oras/  like  17  oUoviasvti  so  com- 

and  others  make  '  plenis '  absolute,  signify-  monly  used  by  Plutarch  and  the  writers  of  the 

ing  *  suffident ;'  '  honorum  '  being  depend-  New  Testament,  signifies  the  Roman  world. 

ent  on  '  muneribus.'     I  prefer  taking  the  7-  Q^em—didicere^Q^idMariepostes.'] 

words  as  they   stand.      *  Aetemare '  is  a  This  construction  is  not  uncommon  in  Te- 

word  which  had  probably  become  almost  rence   and    in    Plautus   (Asin.  i.  1.  45 )» 

obsolete  in  Horace's  time.    It  is  not  found  "  verum  meam  uzorem,  Libane,  scis  qualis 

in  any  other  author,  except  in  a  firagment  siet ;"  and  (Eun.  iv.  3.  15),  "Ego  illura  ne- 

of  Varro.     Many  words  that  Horace  uses,  sdo  qui  fuerit/'  and  other  places.  With  the 

and  no  other  extant  writer,  were  probably  Greek  poets  nothing  is  more  common,  as  in 

common  enough  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  Sophodes  (Trachin.  429): — 
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Quid  Marte  posses.     Milite  nam  tno 
Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus,  lo 

Breunosque  veloces,  et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici ; 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 
Commisit  immanesque  Baetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis, 
Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  ruinis ; 

Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  20 


irp&C  Biiav  6pd<T0V,  ^iXi| 
$i<Tiroivaf  rdvSt  tiq  vot  iorJv  6  l^kvoQ  ; 
10.  The  Genauni  were  one  of  the  Bouthern 
tribes  of  Raetia  lying  between  the  lakes 
Verbanus  (Maggiore)  and  Larius  (Como) 
in  the  modem  Val  d^Agno.  The  Breuni 
Cramer  also  places  aouth  of  the  Alps  in  the 
Val  Braunia ;  others  place  them  higher  up 
among  the  modern  Grisons,  between  the 
souroes  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Oenus  (Inn). 
But  at  any  rate  the  Grisons  oocupy  a  larger 
portion  of  the  andent  Raetia  tkan  that 
which  belonged  to  the  Breuni,  a  tmall 
though  a  warlike  tribe.  Pliny  has  preserved 
an  inscription  from  a  trophy  set  up  in  one  of 
the  Alpine  towns  on  this  occasion  :  "  imp. 

CAB8ARI  DIVI  P.  AVO.  PONTIPICI  MAX.  IMP. 
XIIII.  TRIBVNITIAB  P0TB8TATIS  S.  P.  Q,.  R. 
QVOD  EIV8  DVCTV  AVSPICIISUVB  6ENTBS 
ALPINAB  OMNES.  UVAB  A  MARI  SVPBRO 
AD  INTERVM  PERTINBBANT.  8VB  IMPE<- 
RIVM    POP.   ROM.  SVNT  RBDACTAB."      Tho 

character  Horace  gives  of  these  tribcs  is 
that  which  is  given  by  all  writers  of  the 
time.  '  Impladdum '  is  a  word  not  found 
in  any  writer  earlier  than  Horace.  It  is  as 
likely  that  he  made  as  that  he  found  it: 
either  maybe  tnie.  Velleius,  in  his  acoount 
of  this  war,  speaks  of  '*  multas  urbium  et 
castellorum  oppugnationes ''  in  the  oourse 
of  it,  and  says  it  was  carried  on  '*  majore 
cum  periculo  quam  damno  Romani  exerd- 
tus/'  which  description  corresponds  to  that 
of  Horace.  *  Plus  vice  simplici '  the  Scho- 
liasts  Porph.  and  Comm.  Cruq.  expUun  to 
mean  '  with  greater  advantage  on  his  side 
than  the  enemy^s/  he  being  'sine  dade 
victor'  (v.  32).  The  literal  version  would 
thus  be,  *  with  more  than  an  even  exchange/ 
f.  e,  of  blood.  Some  persons,  after  Lam- 
binus,  understand  it  to  mean  more  than 
once.  Gesner  suggests  that '  vice '  may  be 
equivalent  to  '  periculo/  but  I  believe  the 


Scholiasts  to  be  right,  tliough  the  worda 
,  are  not  free  from  difficulty.     As  to  the 
'  construction  '  plus  vice,'  see  C.  i.  13.  20. 
17.  Speeimidm^QiMtniut^    This  seems 

imitated  from  the  Greek  idiom  BavftaffTbc 

hiTOlQ, 

20.  Indomiiat  prope  gualif]  Bentley 
proposed  *  indomitus '  because  the  harassed 
Raetians  could  not  properly  be  compared  to 
the  untamed  waters.  One  MS.  haa  been 
fonnd  to  support  faim.  The  wonder  is  in 
such  a  cBse  that  there  are  not  more.  Besides 
the  support  given  to '  indomitas '  by  theMSS., 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Iburth  verse  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza  is  frequently  eonstructed 
with  a  noun  and  its  adjective  in  the  first 
and  last  plaoe,  and  ooiresponding  in  their 
last  syllables.  In  this  ode  we  have  vv.  12, 
16,  20,  36,  52,  answering  to  this  mle  or 
habit.  '  ^nope '  has  no  particular  foroe. 
Peerikamp  says  it  weakens  the  sentence, 
and  Orelli  says  there  is  some  truth  in  that 
censure.  Horaoe,  whose  ear  was  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  Greek  tragedians, 
copied  their  ax^^^  ^*  (^  common  phrase  in 
comparisons)  withont  being  consdous  that  it 
weakened  his  verse,  if  it  does  so.  He  repeats 
the  pbrase  8.  ii.  3.  268.  The  setting  of  the 
Pleiades,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
was  reckoued  as  the  commencement  of 
winter ;  they  therefore  are  said  to  burst  the 
douds  (sdndere  nubes),  which  poured  down 
rain  upon  the  earth.  Jani  and  othersin- 
terpret  the  passage  as  referring  to  tbe  rising 
of  the  Pleiades  in  May,  when  their  approach 
dispels  the  last  clouds  of  winter,  and  the 
south  wind  blows  its  last  storm.  Gesner 
(with  whom  Doering  agrees)  snpposes 
Horace  to  mean  that  'nbCTins  was  like  tbe 
winds,  "veris  comites  quae  mare  tempe- 
rant "  (C.  iv.  12.  1),  the  waves  being  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  But  this  destroys  the 
comparison    obviously   oontained    in    the 
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Exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  choro 
Scindente  nubes,  impiger  hostium 
Vexare  turmas  et  frementem 
Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Apuli, 
Gum  saevit  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris, 
Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu 

Primosque  et  extremos  metendo 
Stravit  humum  sine  clade  victor, 


25 


30 


whole  pass&ge  between  the  might  of  Tibe- 
rins  and  of  other  headlong  things  rushing  to 
the  work  of  destraction.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  means  by  his  note  on  Mgnes/ 
"forte  historia  est  ad  quam  alluditur." 
For  *  per  ignes '  Bentley  proposes  *  per 
enses/  without  any  authority.  ^Tgnes' 
is  a  good  word,  and  used  by  otbers  in  the 
same  sense;  as  Sil.  Ital.,  "per  medios 
ignes  mediosqne  per  enses'*  (ziv.  173);' 
**  per  medias  yolitare  acies  mediosque  per 
ignes  "  (XV.  41).  Ov.  Met.  viii.  76 :  "  Ire 
per  ignes  per  gladios  ansim."  The  Scho- 
liast  (Comm.  Cruq.)  sufficiently  explains 
*  per  ignes  '  by  "  per  medium  pugnae  fer- 
Torem,  per  medium  ardorem  belli." 

25.  tauriformW^    This  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  ravpo/iop^oC)  applied  to  the  Cephisus 
by  Eurip.  (lon.  1261).     The  only  other 
Italian  riverthatwas  represented  under  this 
form  was  the  Eridanus,  of  which  Virgil 
says  (Georg.  iv.  371,  sqq.) : — 
**  £t  gemina  auratos  taurino  comua  vultu 
EridanuSy  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  pnrpureum  violentior  effluit  am- 
nis." 

He  was  therefore  represented  not  only  with 
homs,  but  with  gilded  homs.  It  is  re- 
markable  that,  idthough  this  feature  is 
attributed  to  several  rivers  by  the  poets  (to 
the  Rhine  by  Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  2.  22,  and  to 
different  Greek  streams,  especially  Achelous 
their  type,  who  lost  one  oi  his  horas  while 
contending  with  Hercules),  none  of  them 
are  so  represented  in  the  andent  works  of 
art  that  have  survived.  Horace  has  pro- 
bably  invented  this  description  of  his  native 
river  by  way  of  magnifying  its  importance, 
and  ranking  it  with  the  greater  streams. 
Whence  this  conception  of  a  bull  as  repre- 
senting  the  form  of  a  river-god  may  have 
arisen  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  probably 


from  the  branching  of  so  many  large  stieams 
at  their  mouths,  thongh  that  would  not 
apply  to  the  Eridanus.  The  Aufidus,  which 
now  is  called  Ofanto,  is  invariably  described 
by  Horace  as  a  boisterons  stream ;  and  so 
Silius  describes  it,  who  had  less  interest  in 
magnifying  i^s  importance :  —^ 

'*  Sanguineus  tnmidas  in  campos  Aufidns 
undas 
Ejectat    redditque   furens    sua    corpora 
ripis."     (x.  320.) 

Bnt  the  character  of  snch  streams  varied 
greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

28.  meditatttr]  This  is  the  oldest  and 
most  authorized  reading,  and  that  of  the 
Scholiasts,  one  of  whom,  Porphyrion,  flnds 
fiiult  with  it.  '  Minitatur '  is  the  reading  of 
many  MSS.,  and  some  editors  have  adopted 
it;  Bentley  among  others.  His  reasons 
have  no  weight  at  all,  as  any  one  will 
acknowledge  who  reads  them.  They  aro 
not  worth  repeating.  The  Scholiasts'  ob- 
jection,  that  *  meditatnr '  denotes  a  sns- 
pended  action  rather  than  one  in  progress, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than  any  of  Bentley's; 
but  it  would  apply  eqnaUy  or  more  to 
*  minitatnr,'  and  the  fact  is  that '  mcditari ' 
denotes  an  act  as  well  as  the  premeditation 
of  it,  Kke  the  Greek  word  to  which  it  is 
akin,  pitkiTav,  See  C.  iii.  25.  6,  n.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  imply  any 
pause  between  the  threat  and  the  acoom- 
plishment  of  the  threat  in  this  instance.  I 
do  not  think  therefore  that  Orelli  has  hit 
the  trae  force  of  the  word,  when  he  says  it 
is  "  sine  dubio  longe  iroiiyrrKiOrepov,"  be- 
cause  it  expresses  the  silent  and  trembling 
expectation  with  which  men  are  looking  for 
the  coming  desolation. 

31 .  rnetendo]  Horace  (like  Virgil,  Aen. 
X.  513 :  "  Proxima  quaeque  metit  gladio  ") 
gets  his  word  from  Homer  (II.  xi.  67) ^  o\  o 
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Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  tibi,  quo  die 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  35 

£t  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 

Imperiis  decus  arrogavit.  40 

Te  Gantaber  non  ante  domabiUs 
Medusque  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Sc}rthes 
Miratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Bomae. 
Te  fontium  qui  celat  origines  43 

Nilusque  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  beluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis, 


&<rT  iftrir^pts  ivavTioi  6XKiikoi<nv'Oynov 
iXavvutffiv, 

32.  9ine  clade]     See  note  on  t.  13. 

33.  te^Praebente  divoi,]  See  C.  i.  7- 
27»  n.  Augustus  had  the  '  auBpicium/  and 
his  stepsons  were  his  '  legati.' 

34.  quo  die"]  See  C.  i.  37i  Introducdon ; 
iv.  Af  Introduction.  It  is  not  improbable 
there  may  have  been  some  representation 
of  Alexandrea  Supplez  in  Horace'8  day, 
such  as  the  well-known  figures  of  Judaea 
Capta  and  Judaea  Restituta  on  medals  of 
Vespasian  and  Uadrian.  We  do  not  hear  of 
AugustuB  having  caused  such  a  medal  to  be 
struck;  but,  as  he  had  a  triumph  for  the 
capture  of  Alezandria,  such  a  commemora- 
tion  of  the  event  may  yery  well  have  taken 
place.  On  the  reyerse  of  a  medal  of  Hadrian 
Alexandria  is  represented  as  a  matron  re- 
dining  with  three  ears  of  com  in  her  hand, 
and  the  same  number  springing  out  of  her 
foot ;  while  her  left  arm  rests  upon  a  cup 
with  a  yine-branch  springing  out  of  it,  and 
a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  over  its  side. 

40.  Imperiis  decus  arrogavit,']  *  Claimed 
for  the  wars  carried  on  under  thy  impe- 
rium  the  glory  thou  didst  desire. '  At- 
tempts  have  been  made  to  fiz  other  mean- 
ings  on  'arrogare'  here,  and  in  Epp.  ii.  1. 
35;  but  this  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
suits  both  passages.  What  follows  is  a 
compendious  review  of  the  sucoesses  of 
Augustus,  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in 
these  odes.  Before  the  present  ode  was 
written  theCantabri  had  been  finally  subdued 
by  Agrippa ;  the  Parthians  had  restored  the 
standards  of  Crasaus  and  M.  Antonius ;  the 


Scythians  had  sent  to  ask  to  be  taken  into 
aliiance;  the  distant  nations  of  Asia  had 
done  the  same  (see  C.  S.  66,  sq.)  ;  the  suc- 
oesses  of  Lentulus  had  checked  tiie  inroads 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Danube  (ii.  9.  23) ; 
Egypt  had  long  been  a  tributary  province ; 
Armenia  (Tigris)  had  been  oeded  by  the 
Parthians;  Britain,  though  only  threat* 
ened,  had  sent  tokens  of  submission.  Au- 
gustufl  was  just  retumed  from  Gaul  and 
Spain,  where  he  had  put  down  the  last 
efibrts  of  rebellion,  having  also  driven  back 
the  German  tribes,  whose  sucoess  against 
Lollius  had  thrown  a  stain  upon  the  arms 
of  Rome  (see  C.  2  of  this  book,  Introduction). 

45.  Te/ontiutn  qui  celat  originee]  This 
applies  only  to  Nilus.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  was  ever  said  of  the  Ister.  The  andent 
representations  of  the  Nile  ezhibit  him  as 
oovering  his  head  with  his  robe,  or  with  the 
waters  flowing  from  under  his  robe ;  while 
the  Ister  is  ezhibited  with  his  urn  in  a 
medal  of  Trajan,  on  whose  column  he  is 
represented  as  lising  out  of  his  stream  to  do 
homage  to  Rome. 

47.  beluotus]  This  word  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  any  dassical  writer.  It  re- 
duces  to  the  form  of  an  adjective  '  scaten- 
tem  beluis '  (C.  iii.  27.  26).  It  corresponds 
to  9ro\vdpl/i/ioiv  of  Aeschylus,  «-oXvKqrijc 
of  Tlieocritus,  and  Homer's  /icyac^riic. 

49.  Te  non  paventia  funera  Galliae'] 
Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  14 :  "  In  primis  hoc  volunt 
persuadere  (Druidae)  non  interire  animos 
sed  ab  aliis  post  mortem  transire  ad  atios, 
atque  hoc  mazime  ad  yirtutem  ezdtari 
putant,  metu  mortia  neglecto.'' 
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Te  non  paventis  funera  OaUiae 
Duraeque  tellus  audit  Hiberiae,  50 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sigambri 
Gompositis  venerantur  armis. 


CARMEN  XV. 

A.u.c.  741. 

ThiB  ode  appeara  in  early  times  to  have  been  read  as  part  of  the  foiirteenth.  The 
Scholiast  Porphyrion  says,  *'  Qnidain  separant  hanc  oden  a  snperiore,  sed  potest  illi  jnng^ 
quoniam  hic  laudes  dicnntnr  Angnsti."  This  is  a  poor  reason,  and  there*can  be  Uttle 
doubt  the  odes  were  written  separately,  tbough  probably  about  the  same  time,  on  the 
retum  of  AuguBtns  to  Rome,  a.u.c.  741.  In  consequence  of  the  mention  made  in  y.  9  of 
the  doaing  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a  later  date  is  assigned  to  the  ode,  namely,  a.u.c.  746» 
when  it  is  aflhmed  (bnt  without  suffident  reason,  as  Franke  has  shown)  that  the  temple  was 
dosed,  for  the  third  time  dnring  the  life  of  Augustus.  But  as  it  had  been  dosed  twioe 
before  and  Horace  does  not  spedfy  the  particular  time,  but  merely  affirms  what  might  have 
been  said  with  equal  tmth  any  year  after  726.  this  argnment  proTCs  nothing.  If  we  may 
assume,  as  has  been  assnmed  tfaroughout  this  book,  that  it  was  published,  as  Suetonius 
says,  for  the  sake  of  the  odes  in  hononr  of  Augustus'  step-sons,  then  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  publication  was  ddayed  for  four  years,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  ode  which 
might  not  haye  been  written  on  his  retum,  but  much  reason  to  suppose  it  was.  All  that 
ia  heore  said  of  the  subjection  of  the  world  and  the  universal  peace  was  said  in  effect  at  the 
doee  of  the  fourteenth  ode ;  but  it  was  natural  that,  if  Uorace  had  recdved  the  emperor's 
commands  to  pubhah  another  book  of  odes,  he  should  condude  it  with  one  addressed 
to  Augustus  himself,  reviewing  the  blessings  of  his  reign  which  at  this  time  had  been 
crowned  by  a  series  of  sucoesses  by  which  universal  peaoe  was  established. 

ARGUMENT. 

When  I  would  ling  of  wars  Flioebus  checked  me  with  his  lyre.  Thy  reigo,  O  Caesar, 
hath  brought  back  our  lost  honour,  with  plenty  and  peaoe  and  order  and  the  means 
by  which  our  name  and  strength  have  become  great.  Under  thy  protection  we  fear  no 
wars  at  home  or  abroad ;  the  North  and  the  East  obey  thy  laws,  and  we  with  our  wivea 
and  duldren  will  sing  of  the  heroes  of  old»  of  Troy,  and  Anchises,  and  of  Yenus'  son. 

Phoebus  Yolentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes  increpuit  lyra, 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.     Tua,  Caesar,  aetas 

2.  tncrepuit  Ijfra,']  Thia  is  ezplained  by  "  Haec  ego  cum  canerem  subito  manifestus 
Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  45)3) :—  ApoUo 

Movit  inauratae  poUice  fila  lyrae.*' 
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Fruges  et  agria  rettulit  uberes 
Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  yacuum  duellis 
Janum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Bectum  evaganti  frena  licentiae 
Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes 


10 


'  Increpmt  lyra '  therefore  signifies, '  checked 
me  by  toaching  the  strings  of  his  lyre,  and 
leading  me  to  a  strain  more  fitted  to  my 
miue.'  That  Doering,  after  haying  given 
and  adopted  this  explanation,  should  have 
changed  his  mind  and  foUowed  the  Scho- 
liasts  and  thqse  after  them  who  join  *  lyra  * 
with  '  loqiii '  is  Tery  sarprising.  His  jndg- 
ment  generally  directed  him  better  thim 
this.  In  a  matter  oftaste  seoond  thonghts 
are  not  often  so  good  as  the  first,  which  are 
directed  by  instinct.  The  other  metaphor 
is  oommon  enough.  See  Yirgil  (Georg.  ii. 
41):  "  PeUgoque  volans  da  yeU  patenti;" 
and  Ovid  (Tr.  ii.  329) :— 

"  Non  ideo  debet  pelago  se  credere  si  qna 
Andet  in  exigno  ludere  cymba  lacn.*' 

Prop.  (iii.  9.  3)  :— 

**  Quid  me  scribendi  tam  Tastam  mittis  in 
aequor .' 
Non  sunt  apta  meae  grandia  rela  rati.'' 

4.  JktOf  Caeiarf  aetat^  The  abruptness 
with  which  this  is  introduced  is  worth  re- 
marking.  A  longer  prefaoe  would  have 
weakened  the  ode. 

6.  Frugef  et  agrit'}  This  is  a  repetition 
of  C.  iv.  6.  17»  sq* 

7.  Derepta"]  There  is  the  usual  conflict 
of  MSS.  between  'direpta'  and  *derepta/ 
but  see  C.  iii.  6.  21,  n.  As  the  standards 
were  quietly  and  yoluntarily  sent  to  Augus- 
tus  by  Phraates,  Horaoe's  language  is  some- 
what  ezaggerated.  The  recovery  (in  734, 
C.  i.  26,  Introduction ;  iii.  6)  of  the  stand- 
ards  lost  by  Crassus  was  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  rejoicing  that  ever  happened  at 
Rome.  WiUiout  it  the  restoration  effected 
by  Augustus,  and  of  which  Horace  here 
gives  a  compendious  picture,  would  have 
been  wanting  in  one  of  its  chief  features ; 
the  honour  as  well  as  the  peace  of  Rome 
was  restored.  These  praises  are  repeated 
from  or  in  (for  we  cannot  say  which  was 
written  first)  £pp.  ii.  1. 251,  sqq.  See  also 
£pp.i.l8.60. 

9.  Janum  QutWni]  This  is  the  reading 
of  all  the  MSS.    The  usual  form  q[>peara 


appears, 

among  other  examples,  from  Snet  (Octav. 
e.  22^,  "  Janum  Quirinum  — ter  dansit ;" 
and  Macrobios  (Sat  i.  9),  "  In  sacris  qao- 
que  invocamus  Janom  Geminumy  Janvm 
Fstrem,  Janam  Junonium,  Janum  Con- 
sivium,  Janum  Quirinum,  Janum  Patu- 
leium  et  Clusivium.''  There  is  no  instanoe 
I  believe  of  Janam  Quirini  bat  this,  and 
the  temple  of  Janas  having  been  boilt, 
aooording  to  tradition,  by  Noma  and  not 
Romulus,  there  is  mudi  in  fisvour  of  <  Qai- 
rinum.'  AII  that  is  against  it  is  the  want 
of  harmony  arising  out  of  '  nm '  thrioe  re- 
peated,  and  the  authority  of  the  M8S.,  to 
which  I  yield  with  some  hesitation,  I  admit, 
in  thia  case.  Bentley^s  argument,  that  if 
<  Janus '  oould  be  called  *  Janus  Junonius/ 
he  might  as  properly  be  styled  '  Janus 
Junonis;'  and  so,  if  he  was  rightly  called 
«Janus  Quirinus,'  therefore  he  might  be 
properly  called  'Janus  Quirini,'  has  no 
weight.  'Janus  Qoirini'  can  only  mean 
'  Janus  of  Romulus,'  whereas  '  Janus  Qui- 
rinus '  means  *  Janus  called  Quirinus,'  which 
I  take  to  be  a  substantive,  and  a  name  given 
him  as  Janus  of  the  Quirites.  The  lattei' 
is  a  proper  description,  the  former  is  againat 
history.  Ali  the  MSS.  but  one  appear  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  form  '  dausit,'  not '  dosit.' 
In  the  above  passage  of  Snetonius  they 
vary ;  but  Fea,  quoting  the  inscription  on 
the  monumentum  Ancyranum,  and  which 
it  woold  seem  that  Suetonius  copied,  oon- 
tends  that  he  must  have  written  '  dauait,' 
which  appears  twioe  over  in  that  inscrip- 
tion. 

10.  evagantt]  This  no  where  else  q[>- 
pears  with  an  accusative  case,  wherefore 
some  oopyists  have  changed  it  into  *et 
vaganti,'  which  is  very  meagre.  The  most 
respectable  name  by  which  it  is  supported 
is  Rutgersius.  <  £vadere '  and  <  ezire '  are 
used  with  an  accusative  repeatediy.  (See 
Forodl.  and  compare  C.  iii.  24.  29.)  'Artes ' 
is  rightly  ezplained  by  the  Scholiast  Acron 
by  '  those  virtues  in  which  the  disdpline  of 
life  is  plaoed,  as  prudenoe,  justice,  fortitude, 
and  temperance.'    '  £movit' and  *amovit' 
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Per  quas  Latmmn  nomen  et  Italae 
Grevere  vires  famaque  et  imperi 

Porrecta  majefltas  ad  ortus  15 

Solis  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 
Gustode  rerum  Caesare  non  furor 
Givilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 
Non  ira  quae  procudit  enses 

Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes.  20 

Non  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 
Non  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti. 
Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris  85 

Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi 
Gum  prole  matroniiSque  nostris, 
Bite  deos  prius  apprecati, 
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both  httre  Mthority  from  MS8.,  Mid  the 
editon  Twy  in  tfaeir  pre£nenoe.  '  Bmovit' 
ie  the  word  Horaoe  adoptB  eleewhere.  Some 
MSS.  haye  'ortns/  uid  others  'ortam/ 
That  the  qiiestion  cannot  be  dedded  by  the 
repetition  of  the  final  '  b  '  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  examines  Horaoe'8  style  care- 
foUy.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side 
have  not  mnch  more  wnght  than  this,  which 
is  Bentley^B,  and  it  is  always  better  to  ac- 
knowled^  the  nnoertainty  of  a  reading  than 
to  refine  npon  it  one  ¥ray  or  the  other. 
ThiB  iB  what  Dillenbr.  haB  done,  I  think,  in 
thia  and  some  other  instanoes,  thongh  his 
edition  appears  to  me  in  the  main  ae  jndi- 
cions  as  any  that  has  been  published. 

17.  fitror  Civilis  aut  vis]  '  Ciyilis '  belongs 
to  '  fiiror,'  and  *  yis,'  which  is  a  techniod 
word,  means  here  '  personal  violence.'  '  Ira ' 
applies  to  foreign  qnarrels.  See  C.  iii.  14. 
14,  n.  '  Inimioo '  is  another  word  which 
Horace  probably  fonnd  in  nse  by  writers  of  a 
former  day.  Later  writers  have  taken  it 
firom  him.  See  ForoelL  (I  havenot  theedi- 
tion  of  that  dictionary  in  which  '  inimicat' 
is  explained,  as  Oreili  says, '  hostinm  looo 
habet.'  It  plainly  means  '  sets  at  enmity.') 
'  Apprecati '  (▼.  28), '  remizto '  (▼.  30;,  are 
also  words  first  fonnd  in  Horace. 

18.  exigei^  The  MSS.  and  editors  here 
again  are  divided  between  '  ezimet '  and 
'eziget.'  Later  editors  prefer  the  latter, 
and  it  appears  to  me  more  fordble  and 
appropriate.    (See  C.  iii.  14.  14,  n.) 

21.  ^t  prqfundum  Danubium  bibunf] 
The  German  tribes,  particnlarly  the  Yinde- 
lid  lately  snbdued.  '  Edicta  JnMa '  can  only 


mean  here  tbe  laws  of  Angnstus  laid  npon 
them  at  their  conqnest,  though  in  its  tech- 
nioal  sense  the  word  'ediota'  wonld  not 
apply.  The  mles  of  a  goyemor  pnblished 
in  his  proyince  were  his  'edictum,'  and 
these  people  were  not  in  aproyince.  Horaoe 
therefore  does  not  use  the  word  in  its  legal 
sense  (see  Mr.  Long^s  Ezc.  on  the  '  Edicta 
Magist.'  Cic.  in  Yerr.  p.  166,  sqq.).  A  good 
deal  is  said  by  the  oommentators  abont  the 
'  Jnliae  leges  de  adulteriis,'  &c.  which  haye 
nothing  to  do  with  this  place.  The  Getae 
lay  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Dannbe, 
while  the  Dad  were  situated  to  the  west  of 
them,  on  the  same  or  south  side  of  the 
riyer. 

23.  Seree—Tanam]  See C. iii.  29. 27t  u. 
The  Seres  and  Indi  are  not  mnch  dis- 
tinguished  by  Horace  (see  C.  L  12. 66),  and, 
when  he  is  referring  to  the  East,  their  names 
are  generally  assodated  with  the  Parthians, 
more  for  the  sake  of  amplification  than  with 
historical  or  geographical  aocuracy.  The 
Roman  armies  had  not  yet  eyen  crossed 
the  Tigris.  But  when  Augustus  was  in 
Syria,  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius,  am- 
bassadors  came  from  the  fiur  East  to  ask  his 
protection  and  allianoe. 

26.   lueibus]    This   word   is   used  for 
•  diebus '  by  Ovid.  (Fast.  iii.  397)  :— 
«  His  etiam  conjuz  apicati  cincta  Dialis 
Ludbus  impezas  debet  habere  comas." 

The  singular  is  more  common. 

29.  Viriuie  Juncios]  This  is  a  condse 
way  of  ezpreesing  '  yirtntis  munere  fhnctos/ 
as  in  Cioero  (Tusc.  i.  46):  **  Nemo  pamm 
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Virtute  fimctos  more  patmm  duces 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis 
Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus. 


30 


din  Tuit  qni  virtatb  perfectae  perfecto 
frnictos  est  munere." 

more  patrum]  Cic.  (Tnsc.  i.  2)  tells  ns 
that  in  the  Orig^ies  of  Cato  it  is  stated  that 
it  was  the  cnstom  of  old  to  sing  songB  at 
their  meals  npon  the  Tirtnes  of  great  men. 
Yalerins  Bfazimns  (ii.  1.  10)  refers  to  the 
eame  cnstom :  "  Majorea  nostri  in  conTiviis 
ad  tibias  egregia  superiomm  opera  carmine 
oomprehensa  pangebant,  quod  ad  eas  imi- 
tandas  jnventutem  alacriorem  redderent." 
The  practioe  may  haye  been  partially  re- 
Tived  in  Horace'8  day.  The  oondnsion  of 
this  ode  recalls  C.  iv.  6.  31,  sq. 

30.  LydW]  PUto  (de  Rep.  3.  10,  p.  388, 
E)  tells  us  that  the  Lydian  and  lonian 
melodies  were  best  snited  to  delicacy  and 
feasting,  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  to  war ; 
and  Aristotle  (Polit.  rii.  8. 7)  that  they  (the 
Lydian)  were  most  suitablo  to  the  tender 
age  of  boyhood,  as  harmonizing  the  mind 
and  tndning  it  to  good.    There  is  no  par- 


ticalar  force,  however,  here  in  the  word 
*  Lydis.'  It  should  be  observed,  thatwhen 
'  tibia'  appears  in  tiie  plnnl  number  (C.  i. 
1.  32 ;  Epod.  ix.  6)  it  has  referenoe  to  two 
of  these  instmments  played  by  one  person. 
Their  pitchwas  different,  the  low-pitched 
tibia  being  called  *deztra,'  because  it  was 
held  in  the  right  hand ;  the  high  '  sinistra,' 
because  it  was  held  in  the  left.  The  pipee 
used  by  the  Lydians  themselTes  are  caUed 
by  Herodotus  (i.  17)  aiXoc  &vdpriloc  and 
aifkhc  ywaiKrfioQf  as  representing  the 
▼oices  of  a  man  and  a  woman  respecthrely. 
This  interpretation  has  been  doubted,  how- 
ever,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
pipes  were  so  called  as  being  played  one  by 
a  man  and  the  other  by  a  woman.  (See 
Mr.  Blakesley's  note  on  the  above  paasage.) 
The  family  of  Anchises,  the  grandfitther  of 
lulus,  are  mentioned  here,because  Augustus 
belonged  to  the  Julian  fiunily,  of  which 
lulus  was  the  reputed  founder. 
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CARMEN  SECULARE. 


When  Augiistas  had  oompleted  the  period  of  ten  yean  for  whicih  the  imperial  power 
wu  at  first  plaoed  in  his  hands  (a.u.c.  727—737)1  he  determined  to  ceiebrste  liis  mic- 
cessea  at  home  and  abroad  by  an  eztraordinary  feetiTal,  and  he  took  as  his  model  the 
Lndi  Tarentini  or  Tamrii,  which  had  in  former  times  been  obaorved  aa  a  meana  of  propi- 
tiating  the  inferaal  deitiea,  Dis  and  Proflerpina,  on  oocasions  of  great  pnblic  calamitiee. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  festiTal  erer  was  held  at  regolar  interrala.  How  therefore 
the  name  Lndi  Secolares  arose  is  not  dear :  bnt  as  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  giTen  it 
was  probablj  conyenient  to  have  it  believed  that  the  games  were  no  more  than  tlie 
obeervance  of  a  periodical  solemnitj.  The  Qnindecimyiri  were  ordered  to  consult  the 
^ylHne  books,  and  they  reported,  no  doubt  as  they  were  desiredy  that  the  time  was 
come  when  this  great  national  festival  shonld  be  repeated,  and  the  details  of  it  were 
laid  down  as  from  the  commands  of  the  orade  in  a  set  of  hezameter  Greek  yersee, 
composed  of  conrse  for  the  occasion,  and  wliidi  have  been  preserved  to  ns  by  the 
historian  Zosimasi  whoee  aoconnt  of  the  festiral  is  tranacribed  in  the  article  Lndt  Seca- 
lares  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  rerses  may  help  the 
reader,  and  they  wiU  be  ioQnd  at  the  end  of  the  ode. 

Since  Dis  and  PhMerpina  were  the  dirinities  chiefly  invoked  in  the'  andent  games,  the 
qnestion  arises,  Why  were  Apollo  and  Diana  the  leading  deities  on  this  occasion  ?  If  it  be 
admitted  that  the  festiyal  was  observed  as  a  matter  of  conyenience  and  not  firom  any 
rehgions  fiBeling,  it  is  not  difficalt  to  nnderstand  that  the  older  preoedents  were  only 
generally  adopted,  and  the  deities  most  in  fashion  were  as  a  matter  of  conrse  sabstitated 
for  the  obsolete  Dis  and  Proeerpina.  Augostas  oonsidered  himself  espedaUy  nnder  the 
protection  of  ApoUo,  and  the  attributes  assigned  in  the  olden  time  to  the  infemal  deities, 
as  the  originators  and  ayerters  of  physical  eyils,  had  by  this  time  been  transferred  to 
ApoUo  and  his  sister  as  representing  the  sun  and  moon,  as  Mitscherlich  has  obseryed. 
Orelli  on  this  point  quotes  with  approyal  some  remarks  of  Jahn  ou  Yirg,  BcL  iy.  10  to 
this  effect:  that  a  notion  commonly  existed  among  the  Greeks,  and  also  among  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans,  that  the  uniyerse  was  moying  in  a  cyde  the  completion  of  which 
would  measure  one  great  year  of  the  world ;  that  this  year  was  diyided  into  10  months 
or  ages  (saecula),  the  length  of  which  was  not  defined  bnt  was  dedared  firom  time  to 
time,  as  they  were  oompleted,  by  prodigies  sent  from  heayen.  This  aooounts  for  the  irre- 
gular  odebration  of  the  Secular  games  at  Rome.  The  Sibylline  books,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  dedared  which  diyinity  espedaDy  presided  oyer  eadi  month ;  Satum  presided  oyer 
the  first  and  ApoUo  the  last,  Diana  oyer  the  last  but  one,  as  in  the  dyil  year  she  daimed 
Noyember  as  her  own  particalar  month.  This  is  the  reason  why  these  dirinities  were 
worshipped  rather  than  others,  because  on  the  appearance  of  the  comet  at  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar  it  was  announoed  by  the  soothsayer  Yolcatius  that  the  ninth  (Diana^s) 
month  was  passing  away  and  the  tenth  was  then  beginning.    This  aoooont  eridently  lias 
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referenoe  to  the  great  FUtonic  year,  which,  when  oomplete,  is  to  bring  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  back  to  their  original  relatiye  places.  That  the  Magnns  Annus  was  generally 
believed  in  is  oertain.  Yirgil  refers  to  it  in  his  fourth  Edogne :  "  Magnns  ab  int^^ro 
saeclorum  nascitor  ordo  "  (v.  6),  ''  indpient  magni  procedere  menses  '*  (y.  12).  Cioero 
diBcoflses  it  in  his  treatbe  de  Nat.  Deorum  (ii.  20) :  '*  Qaanun  (L  e.  of  the  planets)  ez 
disparibnB  motionibns  magnnm  annnm  mathematid  nominaverunt ;  qui  tum  effidtnr 
quum  solifl  et  lunae  et  quinque  errantium  ad  eandem  inter  se  oomparationem,  confectia 
omnium  spatiis,  ett  iacta  oonvertio,  Quae  quam  longa  sit  magna  qaaestio  ask  Esseyero 
oertsm  et  definitam  neoesBe  eet"  The  statoments  of  the  anoients  yary  from  49,000  to 
nearly  26,000  years.  The  Uist  oonesponds  to  the  period  calculated  for  the  preoession  of  the 
equinozes,  with  whidi,  however,  the  Magnus  Annus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  hadnothing 
to  do.  It  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Hadrian  in  the  fbrm  of  a  man  in  s 
loose  robe,  with  a  globe  and  Phoenix  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  raised  over  his  head. 
He  is  snrrounded  by  an  oval  ring  to  distinguish  him  from  the  figures  of  Etemity,  repre- 
sented  In  a  drde.  The  inscription  is  Saeculum  Aureum.  What  amount  of  <sedit  is  dise 
to  all  the  detaik  of  Jahn's  explanation,  wliich  are  derived  chiefly  firom  the  statements  of 
Serviua  on  the  4th  Edogue  of  Virgil  and  fipom  CenBorinus,  I  cannot  say.  But,  without 
resoriing  to  such  ezplanations  as  the  above,  it  would  have  been  ▼ery  8ar|uising  if 
Augastos,  haring  resolyed  to  odebrate  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  his  own  suooesslul 
OBieer,  had  not  made  ApoUo  the  prindpal  feature  of  it,  and  had  caUed  upon  Pluto  to 
bleBS  his  oountry,  in  preferenoe  to  that  god  to  whom  he  aUowed  himself  to  be  Ukened 
and  whom  his  flattererB  asBigned  to  him  as  his  ftither.  Horaoe  q[>pearB  to  have  been 
much  pleased  at  being  chosen  as  poet-laureate  of  the  oocadon  (see  C.  iv.  6,  Introd.). 
The  ode  was  sung  at  the  most  solemn  part  of  tlie  festtral,  while  the  emperor  was  in  per- 
Bon  offering  sacrifioe  at  the  seoond  hour  of  the  nigfat  on  the  river  side  upon  three  altarB, 
atteaded  by  tfae  fifteen  men  who  presided  OTor  reUgious  afiairs.  Tfae  cfaorus  consiBted  of 
twenty-seven  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls  of  noble  birtfa,  weU  trained  no  doubt  for  tfae 
oooaBio&  (C.  ir.  6),  Tfae  effsct  must  faare  been  Tery  beautiful,  and  no  wondar  if  tfae 
impreBflion  on  Horaoe's  fBeUngs  (for  in  aU  probabiiity  fae  was  present)  was  Btroag  and 
lasting.  Attempts  haye  been  made  to  distinguish  the  parts  assigned  to  the  respectiYe 
dioruBes.  But  there  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  oondasiTe  or  ybtj  probable  data  on 
wfaicfa  to  fbvnd  an  accnrate  dirision,  in  wfaicfa  tfaarefore,  aa  migfat  be  ezpected,  tfae  editors 
do  not  agree.  I  faaye  endeaToured  io  tfae  argument  to  sfaow  aU  tfae  diTisionB  of  tfae  ode  by 
its  Bubjeots.  In  judging  of  tfae  cfaaracter  of  tfae  ode  as  a  poetical  oomposition,  it  must  not 
be  foigotten  tfaat  it  waB  written  for  a  pecuUar  and  solemn  oocasion  and  to  be  set  to  rausiCt 
in  botfa  wfaicfa  points  it  differs  from  most  of  tfae  otfaer  odes  of  Horaoe ;  and,  judged  witfa 
referenoe  to  tfaose  objects,  it  may  be  prononnoed  superior  to  famreate  odea  in  gcneraL  For 
rfaytfam  it  appearB  to  me  tfae  best  of  aU  tfae  Sappfaio  odoB. 

Tfae  peroBal  of  tfais  introductioa  and  tfae  f<^owing  argument,  of  tfae  Sibyfiine  lotBcs 
(the  instmotionB  of  whicfa  are  dofldy  foUowed),  and  of  tfae  dsBcription  from  Zoaimus 
above  referred  to,  wiU  saTe  tfae  neoesBity  for  bo  long  a  oommentary  aa  wonld  otberwifle  be 


ARGUMENT. 

ApoUo  and  Diana,  faear  tfae  prayen  we  ofier  you  in  obedienoe  to  tfae  SibyrB  oommaaidB 

(1-8). 
O  Bon  tfaot  raleflt  tfae  day,  tfaou  lookest  upon  uoAing  migfatier  tfaan  Rome  (9—12). 
lUtfayia,  protect  our  motiierB  and  tfadr  cfaildren,  and  prosper  our  maniage  law,  tfaat  so  in 

tfae  cyde  of  yearB  this  our  festiTal  may  come  again  (13 — 24). 
And  ye,  Ftecae,  wfao  do  propfaeey  tmly,  let  oor  tatare  fiites  be  afl  tiie  paet.    Let  tfae 

earth  and  air  giye  atrength  to  our  flocks  and  fimits  (25—32). 
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Hide  thy  weapon»  ApoUo,  and  hear  thy  suppliant  boya  (83,  34), 

Qneen  of  the  stars,  O  Moon,  hear  thy  maidens  (35,  36), 

Sinoe  Rome  is  yonr  handiwork  and  at  yonr  bidding  Aeneas  bronght  his  remnant  to  these 

shores  (37-44). 
Ye  gods,  give  nrtne  to  the  yonng  and  peace  to  the  old,  and  power  and  sons  and  glory  to 

the  fiunily  of  Romulus  (46—48). 
Grant  AnchiBes'  noble  son  his  prayers,  for  his  Tictories  shall  be  tempered  with  mercy 

(41^62). 
Humbled  is  the  Mede,  the  proud  Scythian  and  the  Indian  (S3>^6) ; 
Peaoe,  plenty,  and  all  the  Tirtnes  have  retumed  to  our  land  (67-^60). 
May  Phoebus  the  augur,  the  prince  of  the  bow  and  of  song,  the  physician  who  fiiTour- 

ably  regardeih  his  Palatine  temple  and  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  Latium,  eyer  eztend 

our  blessings  to  another  and  stiU  happier  lustre  (61—^). 
May  Diana  who  inhabiteth  the  Ayentine  and  AJIgidus  hear  our  prayers  (09 — 72). 
We  wiU  go  home  beliering  that  our  prayers  are  heard,  the  choir  of  Phoebus  and  Diana 

(73-76). 

Phoebe  silvarumque  potens  Diana, 
Lucidum  caeli  decus,  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  precamur 

Tempore  sacro, 
Quo  Sibyllini  monuere  versus  5 

Virgines  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis  quibus  septem  placuere  colles 

Dicere  carmen. 
Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas  aliusque  et  idem  lo 

Nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Boma 

Visere  majus. 
Bite  maturos  aperire  partus 
Lenis,  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres, 
Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari  15 

Seu  Genitalis. 
Diva,  producas  subolem  patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis  prolisque  novae  feraci 

Lege  marita,  20 

1.  tilvarumgue  potens]    Compare  C.  iii.  Greek  name  for  Here  and  Artemis,  or  more 

22.  1.     'Lucidum  caeli  decus'  applies  to  properly,  in  the  plnral  namber  for  their 

both  deities.  attendants  when  presiding  at  the  delivery  of 

9.  Mme]     This  epithet  is  to  be  taken  in  women  (which  name  is  said  to  oontain  the 

its  proper  sense    as    deriyed  from  '  alo.'  root  of  iX9iiv,  but  that  seems  doubtfnl)  is 

'  Sun  the  nurturer.'  represented  by  the  Latin  *  Lucina,'  **  quae  in 

13.  Rite  maturoe'}    *  O  thou  whose  office  lucem  profert,"  which  title  also  waa  given 

it  is  gently  to  bring  babes  to  the  birth  in  indiscriminately  to  Juno  and  Diana.    The 

due  season.'     *  Rite '  means  '  according  to  title  *  Genitalis '  does  notoccur  elsewhere  in 

tby  proyinoe  and  functions.'  ElXuOvia,  the  this  sense,  but  appears  to  be  a  yersion  of 
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Oertus  undenos  deeies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  claro  totiesque  grata 

Nocte  frequentes. 
Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  25 

Quod  semel  dictum  est  stabilisque  rerum 
Terminus  servat,  bona  jam  peractis 

Jungite  fata. 
Fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  Tellus 
Spicea  donet  Oererem  corona ;  30 

Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres 

Et  Jovis  aurae. 
Oondito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  ApoUo : 
Siderum  regina  bicomis  audi,  35 

Luna,  puellas : 


tbe  Greek  rtvtTvXXic,  which  was  applied  to 
Aphrodite  as  well  ae  Artemis  and  her  at- 
tendants.  Bentley  contends  for  the  Greek 
form  being  retained,  and  considers  *  Geni- 
talis '  a  comipt  reading  for  '  Genityllis ' : 
"locum  esse  corruptum  et  oontaminatnm 
ezistimo,  yel  potius  certo  acio."  If  Horace 
had  written  *  Genityllia '  it  would  haye  been 
another  way  of  ezpressing  the  same  name; 
but  as  '  Genitalis '  cannot  be  objected  to  as 
the  Latin  form  of  that  word,  and  all  the 
MSS.  haye  it,  there  is  no  reason  for  alter- 
ing  it.  '  Eileithnia '  conld  not  be  sepre- 
sented  by  any  equivalent  in  Latin;  it  is 
therefore  no  proof  that  Horace  used  the 
Ghreek  form  in  the  one  case  that  he  did  so 
in  the  other,  as  Bentley  affirms.  fiesides 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  Latin  names 
are  purposely  introduced  in  contrast  to  the 
Greek.  *  Producas  '  here  signiiies  '  to  rear ' 
as  in  C.  ii.  13.  3.  Respecting  the  Mez 
Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus '  referred  to 
in  the  iiffch  stanza,  the  reader  may  get  aU 
the  information  he  wants  from  Mr.  Long's 
article  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.  *  Lez  Julia  et 
Phpia  Poppaea.' 

21.  Certtu  undenos]  The  notion  that 
the  Secular  Games  were  oelebrated  every 
110  years,  which  seems  to  haye  been  the 
length  of  a  saeculum  as  measured  by  the 
Etruscans,  was  a  fiction  invented  probably 
at  this  time.  There  is  no  traoe  or  probability 
of  their  having  been  so  oelebrated  either 
before  or  after  Augustus.  They  lasted  three 
days  and  nights.  They  were  oelebrated  by 
Claudius  a.d.  47»  and  again  by  Domitian 
A.D.  88.     . 


26.  wraeeg  ceeimite,']  A  great  deal  of 
difficnlty  has  been  raiMd  reapecting  the 
meaning  of  this  stanza,  and  the  reading, 
which  in  the  MSS.  yaries  between  '  dictom 
est '  and  '  dictum '  without  <  est/  '  seryat ' 
and  'seryet.'  Bentley  has  increased  the 
trouble  of  commentators  in  attempting  to 
lighten  it  by  the  substitotion  of  *  stabilis  per 
aeyum '  for  '  stabilisque  rerum '  and  omit- 
ting  'est.'  The  great  majority  of  MSS. 
read  '  est '  and  '  servet ;'  the  meaning  in 
that  case  being  made  phun  by  supposing 
'  stabilis — seryet '  to  be  parenfchetiad :  *  ye 
Parcae  who  tell  truly  what  has  onoe  been 
determined  (and  may  the  fized  order  of 
events  presenre  it  so)/  not  as  Dill.  ezplains, 
'  ye  Parcae  who  truly  propheey,  add  good 
destinies  to  those  that  we  haye  known,  ac- 
cording  to  that  which  has  onoe  been  de- 
clared  and  which  may/  ficc  ^Veraoes 
cecinisse '  cannot  properly  stand  alone,  par- 
ticularly  with '  qucNl '  immediately  foUowing. 
But  'seryat '  (which  seems,  however,  to  have 
but  little  authority  from  (he  MSS.)  appeart 
to  be  the  simpler  reading,  for  '  quod '  does 
not  in  this  case,  as  BenUey  statee,  require 
the  subjunctiye  mood.  Supposing  '  seryat ' 
to  be  the  reading,  Horaoe  merely  states  a 
fact,  that  the  Parcae  truly  foretokl  the  de- 
stined  greatness  of  Rome  which,  onoe  (br  aU 
decreed,  the  course  of  events  was  daUy  con- 
firming.  I  agree  with  Orelli  in  prelerring 
this  r«iding,  which  Lambinus  also  preferred, 
though  he  adopted  '  servet.'  '  Semel,'  in 
the  sense  of  *  onoe  for  aU  '  (caOairaQ,  is 
oommon  enough.  The  Fsrcae  oould  not 
but  be  tme  ezponents  of  the  decrees  (fata) 
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Boma  si  vestrum  est  opus,  Iliaeque   . 
Litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
Jussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  cursu,  40 

Cui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trojam 
Castus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
Liberum  munivit  iter,  daturus 

Plura  relictis : 
Di,  probos  mores  docili  juventae,  45 

Di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Bomulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 

Et  decus  omne ! 
Quaeque  vos  bobus  veneratur  albis 
Clarus  Anchisae  Venerisque  sanguis,  50 

Impetret,  bellante  prior,  jacentem 

Lenis  in  hostem ! 


of  Joye,  sinoe  to  them  their  ezecution  was 
entnuted.  That  was  their  proTinoe.  There 
may  be  some  inconsistency  in  asking  them 
to  giTe  good  Cettes  to  Rome,  since  they 
could  only  execute  ministerially  *quod 
semel  dictum  est.'  But  such  oonfnsion  is 
oommon. 

33.  Oondito  mitis  plaeidtugve  telo]  On 
the  promontory  near  Actium  there  was  a 
statue  of  Apollo  with  his  bow  bent  and  a 
fierce  aspect,  which  was  an  object  of  terror 
to  the  sailors  who  approached  the  ooast. 
See  Virg.  (Aen.  iii.  274,  sq.):— 

'^Mox    et    Leucatae   nimbosa    cacnmina 
montis 
Et  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  ApoUo." 

And  again  on  the  shield  of  Aeneas  (viii.  704) 
the  same  figure  is  represented : — 

''Actius  haec  cemens   arcum  intendebat 
ApoUo 
Desuper:  omnis  eo  terrore  Aegyptus  et 

Indi, 
Omnis   Arabs,    omnes    yertebant   t«rga 
Sabaei." 

To  this  god  Augustus  paid  his  devotions 
before  his  battle  with  M.  Antonius,  and  to 
him  he  attributed  his  success.  "Yincit 
Soma  fide  Phoebi'*  (Propert.  iv.  6.  57). 
Acoordingly,  on  his  retum  to  Rome,  he 
built  a  temple  to  ApoUo  of  Actium  on  Mons 
F^tinus  (y.  65.  C.  i.  3].  Epp.  i.  3.  17), 
and  set  up  a  statue  (executed  by  Scopas)  of 
that  god,  but  in  a  diiferent  character,  the 
bow  being  laid  aside  and  a  lyre  substituted 


for  it  in  one  hand,  and  a  plectrum  in  the 
other.  {**  Citharam  jam  posdt  ApoUo  Vic- 
tor,  et  ad  pladdos  exuit  arma  choros," 
Pkop.  iv.  6.  69,  sq.)  He  was  dad  also  in 
a  long  fiowing  robe.  Propertius  was  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  giyes  a 
description  of  it  (ii.  31) ;  the  kst  object  he 
mentions  being  the  statue  of  ApoUo  as 
above  described : — 

"  Deinde  inter  matrem  deus  ipse,  interque 
soTorem, 
Pythius  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat.-' 

This  ohange  of  chaiacter  is  what  Horace 
aUudes  to. 

35.  regina  bieomis]  In  a  riUevo  on 
Constantine^s  arch  Diana,  as  the  moon,  is 
represented  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  with  a  smaU  crescent  on  her 
forehead,  which  is  a  ooinmon  way  of  repre- 
senting  her  on  gems  and  medals.  In  the 
above  group  Hesperus  is  flying  in  front  of 
her. 

41.  fraude']  C.  ii.  19.  20. 

42.  Caatus]  C.  iii.  2. 30,  where  the  oorre- 
lative  term  is  used  :  "  Neglectus  inoesto 
addidit  integrum."  Aen.  vi661:  "Quique 
saoerdotes  casti." 

45.  docili  juventae,"]  Bentley  substitutes 
'  dodUs '  and  '  senectutis '  for  *  dodli '  and 
'  senectuti,'  putting  *  mores,'  '  quietem,' 
*  rem,'  and  '  prolem '  aU  in  one  category,  as 
the  boons  to  be  given  'Romulae  genti.' 
He  says  this  arrangement  is  *meUor,  ro- 
tundior,  et  elegantior'  ^an  the  oommon 
one.    I  do  not  think  many  wiU  agree  with 
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Jam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 

Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures, 

Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 

Nuper,  et  Indi. 
Jam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque 
Priscus  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audet,  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  comu.  60 


him.  Nothing  oould  be  more  natiml  or 
siiited  to  the  oocaaion  tfaan  tbe  brief  petitions 
oontained  in  the  text  as  it  stands. 

49.  Q^aegue]  The  MSS.  and  editions  ara 
divided  between  '  qnique '  and  '  quaeqne 
in  this  line,  and  '  imperet '  and  *  impetret ' 
in  the  fifty-firat.  Cmqnius'  Soholiast  reads 
'  quaeque '  and  'impetret/  expkdning  *yene- 
ratur'  to  mean  '  ▼enerando  precatur  et 
postulat'  This  is  a  Qommon  signification, 
of  which  there  are  two  instanoes  in  Horace 
(S.  ii.  2.  124;  6.  8),  and  others  elsewhere, 
which  will  be  found  in  Foroell.  There  can 
be  litUe  doubt  I  think  that  thia  Scholiast^s 
reading  is  correct,  though  the  respectable 
names  of  Doering  and  Gesner,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  older  editors  (Lambinus  among 
them),  and  the  Scholiasts  Acron  and  Por- 
phyrion,  are  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
fifty-third  line  there  is  a  curious  spedmen 
of  Bentley's  perversenesSi  if  it  be  not  an 
oyersight.  He  acknowledges  that  '  manua 
potentes '  is  the  univeraal  reading,  and  says 
that  he  has  no  iault  to  find  with  it,  though, 
if  he  oould  get  a  aingle  MS.  6t  any  antiquity 
to  support  him,  he  would  read  *manum 
potentem/  and  apply  it  to  Auguatus.  After 
this  we  should  ezpect  to  find  him  following 
in  the  aame  track  as  his  predeoessors.  But 
not  80.  He  edits  aooording  to  his  own  pre- 
ferenoe  *  manum  potentem.' 

61.  bellanie  prior,']  The  chorus  pray 
rather  for  the  bleasings  of  peace  than  the 
trinmphs  of  war,  and  therefore  say  that 
Auguatus'  demency  to  his  oonquered  ene- 
mies  makes  him  greater  than  his  prowess  in 
subdumg  them,  aooording  to  Anchiaes' 
waming  (Aen.  yi,  852),  in  which  Viigil 
plainly  had  referenoe  to  Augustus :— 

''  Tu    regere   imperio   populos,    Romane, 

memento ; 
Hae  tibi  emnt  artes,  padsque  imponere 

moremy 
Paroere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos." 

54.  Albanoi — «ecfiret,  ]  The  Roman 
fasoes,  as  "  Albanique  patres  "  (Aen.  i.  7). 

55.  retponsa']    Replies  to  their  offers  of 


and  petitionB  for  firiendship. 
This  word  is  used  for  the  replies  of  the 
gods,  and  here  perhaps  ezpresses  the  ma- 
jesty  of  Augustus  deliTering  his  will  as  that 
of  a  god,  Uke  Virgil  (Ed.  i.  45) :  "  Hic  mihi 
responsum  primus  dedit  ille  petenti."  But 
'  responsum '  is  also  a  technical  term  for  the 
answer  of  a  jurisoonsuit  to  a  dient,  or  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  as  of  the  emperor  to 
the  govemor  of  a  prorinoe. 

57*  Jam  Fidee  et  Pajp']  This  group 
occars  nearly  in  the  same  combination  in 
C.  i.  24.  6.  The  figures  are  variously  re- 
preaented  on  medala,  &c.  '  Fides/  which 
represents  honesty,  good  faith,and  is  called 
in  the  above  place  '  justitiae  soror/  appears 
on  a  medal  of  Vespasian  as  a  matron  with 
long  robe,  very  erect  figure,  holding  out  a 

*  patera '  in  her  right  hand,  and  carrying  a 

*  oomu  oopiae '  in  the  other.  *  Paz '  uauidly 
carries  a  caduoeus  and  oliye-branch  in  one 
hand,  and   Bometimes  cora  in  the  other. 

*  Honos/  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  we  call  honour  in  the  sense  of  honesty 
('  fides  ')i  but  repreaents  Gloria  in  her  good 
character  (for  she  had  a  bad,  as  Tain  glory, 
C.  i.  18.  15),  ia  ezhibited  on  the  rererBe  of 
a  medal  of  Titua  aa  a  man  adTanced  in 
years,  with  one  foot  upon  a  globe,  with  a 
oomu  copiae  in  one  hand,  and  the  other 
leaning  upon  a  spear.  On  another  medal 
he  is  aide  by  aide  with  Virtus,  whose  natural 
oompanion  he  is.  For  Virtus  ia  most  naually 
represented  in  a  military  character  as  Forti- 
tndo,  a  female  figure  with  a  helmet  and  a 
spear,  and  with  her  foot  like  that  of  Honos 
restingon  a  globe.  Bnt,  though  these  types 
aymbolically  represented  Virtus,  the  name 
embraced  all  moral  oonrage  and  stedfast- 
neas  in  weU-doingp  with  which  military 
courage  was  doaely  associated  in  the  mind 
of  a  Roman.  *  Pudor  *  or  *  pudidtia '  re- 
presents  conjugal  fidelity,  and  is  exhibited 
^n  a  medal  of  Herennia  Etraacilla  in  the 
Urand  Duke'8  collection  at  Florence)  as  a 
modeat  matron,  aeated,  and  drawing  her 
▼eil  half  oyer  her  faoe.  Juyenal  speaks  of 
her  espedally  as  having  left  the  earth  at  the 
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Augur  et  fulgente  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus  aeceptusque  noyem  Oamenis, 
Qui  salutari  leyat  arte  fessos 

Corporis  artus, 
Si  Palatinas  yidet  aequus  arces 
Bemque  Bonuuiam  Latiumque,  felix 
Alterum  in  lustrum  meliusque  semper 

Proroget  aeyum. 
Quaeque  Ayentinum  tenet  Algidumque, 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  yirorum 
Curet  et  yotis  puerorum  amicas 

Applicet  aures. 


65 


70 


dose  of  the  reign  of  Saturn,  or,  m  he  aar- 
castically  puts  it,  when  Jove  began  to  wear 
a  beard  (tI.  16).  But  all  theae  Tirtnes  are 
Baid  to  have  left  the  earth  with  Aatraea  at 
the  cloae  of  the  golden  age,  aad  their  retum 
is  intended  to  represent  the  retom  of  that 

60.  Copia  eomu,']  Copia,  whose  hom 
was  most  properly  the  s^rmbol  of  Fortnne 
(C.  i.  17.  14,  n.),  bnt  waa  also  given  to 
many  other  divinitieB,  as  Fides,  Fetioitas, 
Concordia,  Honos,  &c.,  was  herself  repre- 
sented  nnder  the  forms  of  Abundantia  and 
Annona.  As  the  first,  which  was  the  most 
general  form  of  Hentj,  she  is  ezhibited  on 
a  medal  of  Trajan  seatod  on  a  cfaair  made 
of  two  '  oomua  oopiae ':  as  Annona,  which 
character  was  oonfined  to  the  snpply  of 
cora,  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pins  repre- 
sents  her  as  standing  with  a  '  corau  copiae ' 
in  her  left  hand,  and  some  com  in  her 
right ;  with  a  basket  of  oom  on  one  side, 
and  a  ship's  beak  (symbolixing  the  foreign 
Bupply  of  that  artide)  on  the  other. 

61.  Auffur  et  ftUgente  decorus  arcu"] 
This  seems  to  contradict  the  prayer  in  t. 
33 ;  bnt  the  bow  of  ApoQo  did  not  always 
inspire  dread.  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  this  unstrang  at  his  back,  and  the  lyre 
and  plectram  in  his  hands  ^C.  ii.  10.  19); 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  ne  did  not  so 
appear  in  the  statue  above  referred  to.  In 
some  ancient  riUeri  and  paintings  Apollo 
is  represented  as  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
nine  Muses,  who  aro  all  pftying  attention  to 
him.  Ausonins  wrote  an  inacription  (Idyll. 
zz.)  for  a  group  of  the  Muses  ezecuted  in 
his  time,  in  wliich  ApoUo  appeared  in  the 
midst.  After  reoounting  the  Muses  and 
their  attributes  serenUy,  he  adds : — 

"  Mentis  ApoUineae  yis  has  moret  undiqne 
Musas: 
In  medio  residens   compleotitnr   omnia 
Phoebus." 


Such  a  gronp  is  seen  on  a  saroophagus  in 
the  Ginstiniani  palaoe  at  Rome,  giTon  in 
Montftmoon^s  coUection,  toL  L  Pl.  ^H).  1. 
ApoUo's  attribute  as  the  Healer  is  one 
of  the  oldest  that  was  attached  to  him, 
and  is  most  commonly  ezhibited  in  his 
statues  and  other  representations.  It  is 
sjrmbolized  by  the  serpent  which  always 
attends  the  figures.  of  Salus,  Aesculapius, 
and  others  oonnected  with  the  heaUng  art 
In  ApoUo's  case  this  ia  often  taken  for  the 
serpent  Python,  even  when  there  is  nothing 
but  mUdness  in  the  fiice  and  attitude  of  the 
god.  Ovid  (Rem.  Am.  76)  addresses  him 
as  "  Carminis  et  medicae,  Phoebe,  repertor 
opis ;"  and  again  he  makea  him  say : 

« Inyentum  medidna  meum  est ;  opiferque 
per  orbem 
Dioor,    et   herbaram    subjecta   potentin 
nobis.''    (Met.L521.) 

65.  8i  Palatina»  videt  aequue  aree»,] 
See  above,  ▼.  33.  n.  '  Aras'  is  the  readiog 
of  some  MSS.  and  editions,  but '  aroes '  is 
better.  I  understand  '  feliz '  to  agree  with 
*  aevum,'  and  'videt'  to  govera  'aroes '  'rem' 
and  '  Latium.'  It  is  oommon  with  Horaoe 
to  put  an  adjective  and  its  substantiye  at 
the  two  eztremes  of  a  period.  Acoording 
to  some  *  feliz  *  belongs  to  '  Latiom,'  and 
also  to  '  rem  ;*  and  <  proroget  feUz  Latium ' 
is  eqniTalent  to  '  proroget  feUcitatem  Latii.' 
Orem  takes  <  feUz'  with  '  lustram.'  Bentley 
takes  it  so  Ukewise,  bnt  goes  farther,  and 
pntting  '  8i  Falatinas — Laitiumque '  in  a 
parenthesis,  makes  '  aevum  *  the  object  after 
'  prorogat,'  and  takes  aU  the  adjectives  with 
'  lustram,'  as  though  the  meaning  were 
'  ApoUo  is  advandng  the  age  into  another 
happy,  and  even  a  happier  lustre.'  He 
yteiets  the  indicadve  to  the  snbjunctive. 
Many  good  MSS.  have  it  so,  but  most  edi- 
tors  prefer  the  snppUcatory  form,  and  I 
think  they  are  right    Bentley  is  consistent. 
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Haec  Jovem  sentire  deosque  cimctos 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto, 
Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae  75 

Dicere  laudes. 

and  reads  *  cnrat'  and  '  appUcat'  in  the  Their  number,  which  waa  originally  two, 

next  stanza,  for  which  he  has  ^[^parently  and  was  inoreased  to  ten  abont  l&O  years 

about  the  same  amount  of  MS.  authority.  after  the  establishmentof  the  Repablic,  was 

69.  Quaegue  Aveniinutn'}     Diana  had  a  raised  to  fifteen  ttther  by  Snlla  or  Julins 

temple  on  Mons  Aventinus  and  on  Algidus  Caesar.     'Paeromm'  indodes  the  whole 

(C.  L  21 .  6).    From  this  stanza  it  has  been  choir  of  boys  and  girls. 

assnmed  by  some  that  the  sacred  commis-  75.   Docha']     C.  It.  6.  43:    ''dodlis 

sioners  (the  '  quindedmviri  *)  took  part  in  modonun  Vatifl  Horali." 
the  onging,  which  is  not  yery  probable. 


Z08IMU8  (Kb.  ii.  c.  v.). 

'AXX*  hvorav  firiKiarot  icy  x^^*'^'^  ivBpwiroiat 

ZwQc»  tic  Iriutv  iKarbv  dkiM  Kvxkov  odtvwVy 

Mlfii/i|<r',  &*Fuifiaitf  Kal  o^  fi&\a  Xiifftai  a^rwv 

MtfivrjaOai  rdSt  wavra,    OtoXoi  fikv  Mavdroitn 

'Pc^civ  Iv  Ufdiffi  irapd  BvfiPpidot  dxXtrov  C^wp,  5 

"Oiriry  ortivdrarov,  Ni^C  tfviKa  yaiav  IviKB^, 

'HfXiov  irpiiif/avroc  ibv  ^dof  lv9a  ai  pl^eiv 

*Icpd  wovroy^voif  Mojpaic  dpvag  ri  Kal  alyaQ. 

KvaviaQ  d*  lirl  raXaS'  ElXtiBviat  dpioaoBai 

TlaiSor6KovQ  BvUoaiv,  hiry  BifiiQ.     A^Bt  Sk  Vaiy  10 

UXtfBofiivy  xotp^C  **<  '^^*  ^^  icpotro  /liXaiva. 

ZaXcvcoi  ravpoi  ik  Ai6c  irapd  /SiMfi^v  dyiaBtav 

'Bnari,  firfS'  iwl  vvcrt*  Btolai  ydp  ovpavioioi 

*U^lptoc  wcXcrai  Bviutv  rpowoc*  «^C  Sk  Kai  a^ruQ 

'Ipc^ctv*  SafidXrit  Sk  Po6q  SifiaQ  dyXabv^^HpffC  IS 

AildaBia  vribc  irapd  aiv.     Kai  ^oifioQ  'AirdKKw, 

Oari  Kal  'HiXioc  ctcXqirccrai,  taa  StdixBw 

&6fiara  AtirotSriQ'  Kal  dtiSofitvoi  rt  Aarlvoi 

TlataviQ  KovpoiQ  Kovpyai  r€  vrfbv  ixoitv 

ABavdntv  x^P^C  ^^  KSpat  xopbv  ai/ral  Ixoicv  20 

Kai  x<^P<C  iraidii»v  apariv  ardxvQ,  dXXd  yov^wv 

Ilavrwv  ^oNSvritfV,  olc  dfi^iOaXi|c  crt  ^vrXq. 

A\  Sk  ydiAov  (cvyXai(ri  Setfiriniva%  Hfiari  cciv^ 

TvH  "Hpiic  wapd  ptafibv  doiStfiov  iSpi6utaa% 

Saifiova  \iaaiaBuaav,    "Afraai  tk  Xibfiara  Sovvat  25 

'Av^pdaiv  ^Sk  ywai^i,  fidXiara  Sk  Brikvripyat, 

HdvriQ  d*  i^  o?coio  ^tpiaBiav,  (iaaa  KOfiiZnv 

'Eari  BifUQ  BvifroXaiv  dTcapxofiivoiQ  /3i6roio, 

Aaifioat  fittkixioiatv  Ikdaftara  Kal  fUtKdptaatv 

OhpavidaiQ*  rd  Sk  rrdvra  rtBrfaavptafiiva  KtlaBu,  30 

O0pa  rc  Oi|Xvrlppo'i  Kai  dvSpdatv  iSpiotaatv 

BvBtv  wopavvyQ  fUfivripikvoQ,    ^JSLfiaat  S*  larta 

Nv{i  r  irraaavripyat  BiorrpkirrovQ  Kard  Bvkovq 

llafiirXfiB^Q  dyvpic  airovd?^  Sk  yiXurt  fktfiixBut, 

Tavrd  roi  iv  ^ptal  ayatv  dtl  fitfivrifikvoQ  tlvaiy  35 

Kai  <rot  irao^a  xBiifv  'IraX^  koI  iraaa  Aarivri 
Aikv   virb  aKtiTrrpoiatv  vrravxivtov  Cvydv  ^lci. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

EPODON 

LIBE». 


CARMEN   L 

A.u.c.  723. 

Whbn  Aogastiis  had  determined  on  the  ezpedition  against  M.  AntoniaB  and  Cleopat» 
which  led  to  tbe  battle  of  Actimn,  a.v.c.  723,  he  sommoned,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  Cas- 
sins  (60.  11),  the  leading  aenaton  and  men  of  Equeetrian  rank  to  meet  him  at  Bronda- 
riump  for  the  benefit  of  thetr  coimael  and  (the  historian  says)  to  keep  the  Eqnestriana  from 
mischief,  and  aiso  to  show  the  world  the  harmony  to  which  he  had  bronght  men  of  all 
orders  at  Rome.  Whatover  the  motives  may  haye  been,  tfae  iact  may  be  aooepted. 
Maeoenas  obeyed  this  snmmons  and  went  to  Bmndnrium,  but  was  sent  back  by  Augustns 
to  watch  over  the  peaoe  of  the  dty  and  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  what  particular  powers, 
or  nnder  what  title,  history  does  not  inform  us,  nor  is  the  question  material  here.  The 
Scholiasts  (Acron  and  Comm.  Cmq.)  stato  that  Maecenas  had  had  the  command  of  the 
ileet,  or  part  of  it,  as  tribune,  giyen  him  by  Augustus.  But  there  is  no  credit  to  be 
attached  to  such  statements,  which  are  often  taken  (as  thls  may  be),  like  the  inscriptions 
inyented  by  grammaiians,  from  inddental  names  and  allosions  in  the  odes  themselyes. 
He  «p^petm  to  have  aooompanied  the  expedition  to  Sidly  against  Seztos  Pompeius  a.u.c, 
718,  and,  on  refeinng  to  the  artide  *  Maecenas  *  in  Smith's  Dict  Biog.,  it  will  be  seen 
ihat  the  writer  is  of  opinion  this  Epode  was  written  on  that  occasion.  This  opinion  is 
quite  new,  and  I  believe  the  general  opinion  to  be  oorrect.  The  language  of  affection  in 
this  Epode  is  too  strong  for  the  short  aoquaintance  Horace  had  then  enjoyed  with 
Maecenas ;  also,  there  is  eridenoe  of  the  Sabine  him  having  come  into  Horace^s  posses- 
sion  when  he  wroto  it  (▼.  31).  But  that  this  did  not  oocur  till  affcer  the  pubUcation  of  the 
first  book  of  Satires  ia  oertain,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  a.u.c.  720.  The  opinion 
of  the  same  writer  that  Horaoe  actually  aocompanied  Maecenas  on  thia  ezpedition  to  Sidly 
18  notioed  elsewhere  (C.  iii.  4.  26,  n.).  It  is  rery  possible  that  Maecenas  may  haye  had 
the  offer  of  a  oommand  on  the  ezpedition  against  M.  Antonius,  and  that  both  he  and 
Horace  believed  he  was  going  on  that  servioe,  untU  on  his  arriTal  at  Bmndurium  Augustus 
thought  fit  to  send  him  back  to  discharge  more  important  duties  at  Rome.  Horace, 
supporing  him  to  be  going  on  this  ezpedition,  wished  to  acoompany  him,  bnt  Maeoenas 
would  not  aUow  it  (▼.  7)»  which  gaye  oocarion  for  this  Epode. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Thon  art  going  into  the  midBt  of  danger,  Maeoenas,  to  share  the  fortones  of  Caesar. 
Shall  I  stay  at  home  at  ease,  or  meet  the  danger  with  thee,  on  whose  life  my  happineas 
depends  ?  I  will  go  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  To  what  end  ahall  I  go  ?  Aa 
the  bird  fears  less  for  her  yonng  when  she  ifl  near  them,  so  shall  I  fear  leos  for  thee  if 
I  go  with  thee,  and  I  go  to  win  thy  lore  not  tfay  imTOQn.  Thy  loye  hath  giyen  me 
enongh.  I  aeek  not  wide  landa  or  fine  honaes  and  cattle,  and  goU  to  hide  or  to 
sqnander. 

Ifiis  Libumis  inter  alta  nayium, 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  oimie  Gaesaris  periculum 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo. 
Quid  nos,  quibus  te  vita  si  superstite  5 

Jucunda,  si  contra  gravis ! 
Utrumne  jussi  persequemur  otium 

Non  dulce  ni  tecum  simul, 


1.  lAbumu]  These  were  light  yeaaels 
ihat  took  their  name  from  the  ships  nsed 
by  the  Libnmians,  a  piratical  tribe  on  the 
lUyrian  ooaat.  AngnBtns  employed  them 
in  his  expeditions  against  Sex.  Fompeius, 
and  they  were  of  great  use  at  Actium  (C.  i. 
37.  30).  It  ia  diapnted  whether  *  inter  alta 
propugnacnla '  refers  to  AntoniuB*  ships  or 
Caemr's.  I  haye  no  doubt  the  former  are 
intended.  Horaoe  is  spcaking  of  the  danger 
Maecenas  is  going  to  enoounter,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  that  could  be  better  described 
than  by  oontrasting  the  light  gaUeys  of 
Caeaar^s  fleet  with  the  heavy  ships  of  the 
enemy ;  and  though  there  may  haye  been, 
and  of  course  were  ships  of  larger  size  in 
the  fleet  (as  Dillenbr.  says,  taking  the  other 
yiew  of  the  sense),  the  danger  would  not 
haye  been  described  by  mentioning  them. 
*  Ibis  inter '  may  not  be  a  proper  phrase  for 
describing  an  attack  upon  the  eoemy's  fleet, 
but  it  may  do  yery  well  for  oontrasting  the 
aixe  of  the  ships  on  either  side.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  danger  would  haye  been  ade- 
quately  described  by  representing  Maeoenas 
as  sailing  in  a  light  yessel  among  the  larger 
ones  giying  his  orders,  as  some  haye  ez- 
plained  it.  Such  a  description  would  haye 
diminisbed  the  picture  of  danger,  and  only 
represented  the  honour  of  the  oommand. 
Propertius  represenfcs  Caesar^s  fleet  only  by 
the  Idbumian  part  of  it : — 

"AiDa  (Cleopatra  dared)  Joyi  nostro  la- 

trantem  opponere  Anubim 

Baridos  et  contis  rostra  libuma  sequi" 
(iii.  11.41—44), 


where  he  speaks  oontemptnously  of  her 
fleet  for  his  own  purpose,  but  all  writers  on 
the  battle  of  Actium  describe  the  ships  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatn  as  of  enormous 
size.  Like  those  of  Caesar,  the  Bgyptiaii 
yessels  were  fitted  with  towers  ('propug- 
nacula'),  irom  which  the  men  fought. 
Wood-cuts  representing  such  ships  wiU  be 
found  in  Smith^s  Dict.  Ant  art.  •  Ships.' 

4.  Subire—ttio.']  'Toi/  to  agree  witli 
*Caesaris/  has  beoi  suggested.  *  Tuo  peri- 
culo/  *  meo/  *  sno/  '  nostro/  are  all  one  aa 
common  as  the  other,  and  without  the  pos- 
sessiye  pronoun  '  periculum '  is  uaed  in  the 
ablatiye  case  in  *  summo  perienlo/  *  minimo 
pericttlo,'  &C.  (see  ForoeU.),  whope  the  ab- 
latiye  is  an  ablatiye  of  cost,  and  is  not  to  be 
azplained  by  supplying  '  cnm. '  Whether 
a  note  of  interrogation  should  be  put  after 
'  tuo  Ms  a  matter  of  taste.  Bentley  thinks 
it  more  pathetic.  It  appears  to  me  less 
simple  and  manly. 

6.  M  iuptritiie]  The  old  Venetian  edi- 
tion  of  1483,  and  all  the  editions  after  that 
till  Bentley^s  that  I  haye  seen,  haye  *  siL' 
But  the  Scholiast  Porphyrion  read  'si,' 
saying  "  bis  posuit  particulam  '  si ;'  semel 
abunoBit."  Ton«ntius,  reading '  sit,'  notices 
the  reading  <  si '  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  which 
has  a  note  in  the  margin,  "  si  abundat." 
Another  MS.  has  '  sic'  Bentley  mentions 
six  MSS.  whJch  haye  *  si,'  and  Orelli  eleyen 
more.  Two  of  OreUi's  best,  and  others 
referred  to  by  Bentley,  haye  no  word  be- 
tween  'yita'  and  *  superstite,'  which  ap- 
pears  as  if  some  syllable  snpposed  to  be 
redundant   had  been   purposely  omitted, 
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An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi  decet 

Qua  ferre  non  molles  viros  i  lo 

Feremus  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga 

Inhospitalem  et  Gaucasum, 
Vel  Occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Boges  tuum  labore  quid  juvem  meo,  15 

Imbellis  ac  firmus  parum  i 
Comes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet ; 
Ut  assidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet  20 

Magis  relictis,  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

Latura  plus  praesentibus. 
Libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae, 
Non  ut  juvencis  illigata  pluribus  25 

Aratra  nitantur  mea, 


thoQgli.  ihe  metre  snflered.  All  Orelli'8 
therefore,  which  are  MSS.  of  great  weight 
in  his  estiiDatioii,  are  directly  or  indirectly 
in  £ivour  of  *  ai.'  Orelli  gupposes  the  oon- 
gtniction  to  be  oomponnded  of  'te  Bnper- 
itite'  and  *8i  Bnperstee  mihi  eris/  After 
weighing  the  opposite  opinion  well,  I  prefer 
adopting  that  word  which  givea  the  only 
regnlar  oonBtmction,  and  which  has  abun- 
dant  MS.  anthority.  CruquiuB  reads  *  sit,' 
and  notices  no  various  reaiding.  We  may 
•appoBe  therefore  that  the  Blandinian  MSS. 
had  that  word.  But  the  reading  is  not  firee 
from  doubt.  The  punctuation  by  which  Bome 
editors  try  to  make  the  Bense  plain  renders 
it  hopelesBly  confused.  Doeringi  for  in- 
stance,  and  Mitacherlich  point  thuB : — 
**  Quid  noe  ?  quibuB  te,  yita,  si  anperstite» 

Jucunda,  ai  oontra,  graTis." 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  greater  abuse 
of  oommas. 

13.  Inhatpitalem — Caucafum']  This  is 
lepeated  from  or  in  C.  i.  22.  6. 

16.  Jirmut  parum  /]  This  is  generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  Horace'B  state  of  health, 
which  was  never  good ;  but  I  think  itis  only 
taken  from  the  Greek  ^vaXictc»  which  goes 
oommonly  with  dnTSXtftoi  (as  Doering 
says).  In  the  next  line  Bentley  reads 
*  sim '  on  ihe  oonjecture  of  Heinsius,  **  ut 
respondeat  rip  ju^em,"  which  I  do  not 
nnderstand.  *8am  ftitums'  is  a  direct 
answer  to  the  supposed  question* 


19.  Uiasrideiuf]  '  As  tiie  bird  that  sits 
upon  her  unfledged  brood  is  more  afraid  of 
the  serpent's  stealthy  approach  if  she  lea^e 
them,  and  yet,  supposing  she  were  with 
them,  she  oould  give  no  more  help  though 
they  should  be  under  her  wing.'  '  Relictis' 
I  take  with  Dader  to  be  the  ablative  abso- 
lute.  For  *  ut  addt,'  Bentler  reads  *  uti 
sit '  with  a  few  MSS.  But  it  does  not  make 
Tery  good  sense.  The  objection  to  the 
tautology  in  *  ut  adsit '  and  '  praesentibus ' 
need  not  weigh  against  the  reoeiTed  reading. 
See  Ter.  (Adelph.  iii.  S.  39)  :  '*  Non  quia 
ades  praesens  dico  hoc."  Ib.  (iT.  5.  SM) : 
«  Cum  hanc  sibi  Tidebit  praesens  praesentem 
eripi." 

23.  mUitabiiur  Bellum']  The  Scholiast 
ssys  of  this,  *'  Noto  et  cSoquenter  dizit." 

*  Eleganter  et  noTO '  is  Baxter's  Tersion, 
'andaciter  et  noTe'  Dillenburger^s.  But 
Flautus  has  the  same  expression  (Pers.  ii. 
2.  50) :  "  At  confldentia  illa  militia  mili- 
tatur  multo  magis  quam  pondere."  See 
also  C.  iii.  1^^.  4 :  '*  beUa  pugnata/'  which 
expression  is  repeated  Epp.  i.  16.  25.  *  In 
spem,'  *  looldng  to  the  hope/  is  used  where 
we  should  say  *  in  the  hope.'    *  M^ '  and 

*  meis '  (t.  26)  are  both  Bupported  oy  au- 
thority ;  the  I&tter  was  generaliy  adopted 
till  Bentley  edited  '  mea,'  rightly  obserring 
that  the  possessiTe  pronoun  ought  to  be 
joined  with  the  nearer  substantiTe,  and  that 
the  two  adiectiTes  *  meis '  and  *  pluribus ' 
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Pecusve  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascuis, 
Neque  ut  supemi  villa  candens  Tusculi 

Circaea  tangat  moenia. 
Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  haud  paravero 
Quod  aut  avarus  ut  Chremes  terra  premam, 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos. 


30 


agredng  with  'joTendB'  are  bad.  The 
editon  generally  nnderstand  Horace  to  be 
allading  to  the  rewarda  of  serrice  in  the 
field.  He  appears  rather  to  be  impreering 
on  Maecenas  that  he  wishes  to  follow  him 
not  for  hia  bonnty  but  hia  love. 

27.  paseuis,']  Several  MSS.  haye  *  paa- 
cua,'  which  TorrentiuB  prefen,  thongh  all 
hifl  MSS.  have  «pascois.'  I  do  not  see 
much  foroe  in  Bentley^s  objection  that  with 
*pascna'  we  ahould  have  three  lines  all 
ending  alike,  *  nitantur  mea,'  *  mutet  pas- 
cua,'  'tangat  moenia,'  and  I  haye  eome 
difficulty  ip  choosing.  I  haye  followed  the 
later  editors.  '  Mutet '  is  used  in  tbe  man- 
ner  so  frequently  found  in  Horaoe.  See 
C.  i.  17.  2,  n.  Varro  (de  Re  Rust  ii.  1. 
16)  says,  "  Greges  oyium  Urge  abiguntur 
ex  Apulia  in  Samnium  aestiyatum,  atque  ad 
publicanum  profitentur  ne  si  inscriptum 
pecus  paverint  lege  oensoria  oommittant," 
where  '  inscriptum '  means  '  unregistered,' 
it  being  required  that  the  cattle  put  to  graze 
on  the  public  lands  should  be  registered 
with  a  yiew  to  the  payment  of  the  taz 
(scriptura).  See  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  II.  1.  ii. 
c  70,  Long's  note.  The  plains  of  CaUbria 
were  yery  hot  (**  non  aestuosae  grata  Cahu 
hriae  armenta,"  C.  i.  31.  5),  and  to  tiiese 
the  woody  hills  of  Lucania  fbrmed  a  pleasant 
oontrast  in  summer. 

29.  Nequeut]  The  older  editions  haye 
<nec.'  <Nor  that  I  may  haye  a  white 
marble  yilla  near  the  walls  that  Telegonus 
huilt,  the  walls  of  Tnsculum  on  the  hilL' 
He  says  he  does  not  want  a  yilla  at  Tuscu- 
lum  where  there  were  many  handsome 
houses  besides  that  of  LucuUus.  See  Cic 
de  Legg.  iii.  13.  The  andent  Tusculum, 
Fea  says,  was  buDt  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
which  the  modem  town,  Frascati,  is  built 
on  the  slope.  Fea  says  he  has  iiequently 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  town,  which  was 
destroyed  a.d.  1 181  in  the  dyil  wars.  *  Cir- 
caea'  is  ezplained  by  C.  iii.  29.  8,  n. 
Bentley  conjecturee  '  supini '  for  *  supemi,' 
referring  to  "  Tibur  supinum,"  C.  iii.  4.  23. 
But  there  is  no  yariation  whateyer  in  the 


MSS.,  and  enppoting  that  what  Bentley  says 
were  true,  that  *  supemi '  oould  only  be  used 
relatiyely,  we  may  imagine  that  the  higher 
part  of  the  town  {**  sufMrins  Tuaculum,"  aa 
Gesner  says)  was  more  agreeable  than  the 
lower.  But  the  word  is  usiMl  absolutely,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  yarious  ezamples  quoted  by 
Forcell.  It  is  eztraordinary  that  the  expUu- 
nation  of  Lambinus  should  haye  fonnd 
£iyour  with  so  intelligent  an  editor  as  Doe- 
ring,  *  that  the  buildiogs  on  my  farm  should 
be  eztended  and  reach  to  Tnsculum, ' 
which  was  fifteen  miles  off.  Lambinus  says 
he  speaks  in  an  hyperbole,  as  he  certainly 
would  if  that  were  hii  meaning.  Many 
editors  haye  adopted  that  notion  and  the 
Scholiast  Porphyrion  gaye  it  birth ;  but  his 
words  though  obscnre  do  not  conyey  that 
meaning,  <'Circaea  tangat  moenia:  Tns- 
culum  intelligendnm.  Sensus  est  antem  ut 
neque  in  Tusculo  posddeam  yillam  quae 
ibi  aedifida  habeat  usque  ad  ipsam  urbem." 
Others  after  Acron  (Tumebus,  xii.  14)  think 
of  a  yilla  and  hrm  reaching  irom  Tus- 
culum  to  Circaei  in  Latium,  taking  *yilla 
Tusculi'  together. 

31.  Satie  iuperque']  This  ezpressioa 
oocurs  again  Epod.  17*  19.  The  sentiment 
is  repeated  C.  ii.  18.  12;  iii.  16.  38. 

33.  Chremee]  The  allasion  is  perhaps  to 
a  character  in  some  play  of  Menander^s. 

^,perdam  nepoe,]  This  is  a  moreagree- 
able  reading  than  the  oommon  one  'ut 
nepos.'  It  has  the  authority  of  Orelli's  B, 
but  beyond  this  I  find  no  authority  for  Dil- 
lenbr.'s  statement,  'sic  antiquissimi  oodioes/ 
*  Ut '  is  not  omitted  by  any  editor  earlier 
than  Orelli,  and  the  question  is  not  raiaed 
by  any  earlier  commentator  that  I  haye  soen. 
The  Scholiast  Porphyrion  had  '  ut '  in  his 
copiy,  and  the  oldest  known  MS.,  the  Blan- 
dinian  of  Craquius,  must  haye  had  it,  or  he 
would  haye  noticed  the  omission.  Neyer- 
theless  it  is  probable  that  Horace  wrote 
'  perdam  nepos,'  and  that  the  second  *  ut ' 
was  inserted  by  oopyists  to  correspond  to 
the  first  The  same  oonstraction  oocurs  in 
S.  i.  1.  101. 
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Horaoe,  meaning  to  write  on  the  praises  of  the  country,  pnt  his  poem  (whether  as  aa 
after-thonght  or  not  may  be  open  to  conjecture)  into  the  shape  of  a  rbapsody  by  a  money- 
getting  usurer  who,  after  redting  the  blessings  of  a  country  life  aud  sighing  for  (he  enjoy- 
ment  of  them,  resolving  to  throw  up  his  business  and  persuading  himself  that  he  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  retirement  and  a  humble  life,  finds  habit  too  strong  for  him  and  falla 
back  upon  the  sordid  pursuits  which  after  all  are  most  oongenial  to  him.  Some  may 
perhapfl  think  that  this  little  bit  of  satire  is  the  chief  object  for  which  the  poem  was 
written.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  commenced  (^hether  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  Georg. 
ii.  458,  sqq.,  as  Franke  supposes,  or  of  some  poem  of  Archilochus  as  Lachmann,  or  not 
in  imitation  of  any  thing  which  is  more  probable)  as  a  '*  laudatio  vitae  rusticae''  (which  is 
the  tenor  of  most  of  the  inscriptions),  and  that  the  last  fbnr  verses,  which  have  been  called 
dumsy,  were  added  to  give  the  rest  a  mond.  At  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  the  speech 
must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  out  of  keeping  with  the  supposed  speaker.  We  should  not 
expect,  for  instance,  to  hear  a  dty  usurer  talk  about  an  hereditary  farm,  the  dangers  of 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  and  the  cares  of  love.  The  last  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  by  Doering 
and  others,  who  interpret  '  amor '  (v.  37)  as  the  love  of  money,  which  that  editor  says 
"vix  dubitari  potest,"  though  the  word  'habendi'  ''paulo  licentius  omisit"  This  I 
am  quite  sqre  is  wrong ;  and  I  think  we  must  allow  that  Horace  was  more  intent  upon 
his  description  than  on  maintaining  an  aocurate  oonsistency  between  the  drcumstanoes  of 
the  speaker  and  the  sentiments  he  utters.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  picture  is  very 
beautiful  and  the  mond  very  true.  In  the  most  sordid  minds  more  genial  impulses  will 
sometimes  arise :  but  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  a  peaceful  retirement  are, 
like  virtne  itself,  only  attractive  in  the  distanoe  and  at  intervals  to  minds  that  have  grown 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  for  its  own  sake.  Ta  such  minds  domestic  and  innooent 
pleasures  ofTer  no  lasting  gratification,  and  the  picture  of  rustic  enjoyment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  jaded  but  still  grasping  usurer  struggling  for  a  moment  against  his 
propensities  on  the  other,  afTords  a  wholesome  lesson  for  many.  In  respect  to  the  date, 
it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  Horaoe  had  tasted  the  enjoyments  he  describes  so  graphi- 
cally,  and  was  in  possession  of  his  farm.  But  even  that  is  uncertain.  Franke,  thinking 
that  Horace  must  have  had  bcfore  him  VirgiPs  second  Georgic  (458,  sqq.),  which  some  say 
was  not  published  till  a.u.c.  724,  attributes  this  ode  to  724  also,  in  which  his  friend 
Lachmann  informs  him  he  seems  "  nimis  subtiiiter  ignorabilia  rimatus  esse."  There  is 
a  fragment  from  the  oomedy  N^<roi  attributed  to  Aristophanes  (344,  Dind.),  which  is 
very  like  this  ode.  Whether  Horaoe  ever  saiw  it  or  thooght  of  it  when  he  was  writing  it 
is  impossible  to  say.    It  runs  thus : — 

&  fi&pt  fi&ptf  ravra  ftavr  \v  ryV  Ivv 
oiKiiv  ftiv  Iv  d^p^  rovrov  Iv  rf  yriiitp 
^  dvaWayivra  rStv  Kar  iyopAv  irpayfidrwvt 

KtKrrifiivov  Ztvyapiov  oiKtlov  Poolv, 
Ivtir  iKOvttv  vpoPariiitv  p\tix*^fJttv(ifV 
rpvyog  rt  ^utvr^v  tic  XtKavtiv  utOovfikvtiCf 
oyl/fft  rk  xp^t^^ac  <ririvc^toic  ri  Kat  Kix^atc 
Kal  /ii)  irtptfiivtiv  il  iyopac  (xBvSia 
rptraXa,  TroXvrt/iijro,  fit^acaviafiiva 
iv  lxOvoir<i>\ov  x«*p*  irapavo/iwrdry. 

The  reader  may  also  oompare  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  691,  sqq.,  and  Martial,  iii.  58. 

T 
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Happ7  iB  the  man  who  Ihes  on  his  farm  remote  from  the  troablefl  of  the  dty  and  the 
dangers  of  war  and  of  the  sea.  He  tndna  his  vinei»  o^  watches  his  flocks,  or  grafla  his 
trees,  or  stores  his  honey,  or  shears  hia  aheep,  or  bringa  offerings  of  fruit  to  Priapns 
and  Silvanns,  or  lies  in  the  shade  or  on  the  soffc  grass  where  birds  are  singing  and 
streams  are  mnrmiiring ;  or  hnnts  tfae  boar,  or  lays  nets  for  the  birds  and  hares,  and 
herein  forgets  the  pangs  of  loire.  Give  me  a  chaste  wife  who  shall  care  for  my  home 
and  childreni  milk  my  goats,  prepare  my  uibought  meal,  and  no  dainties  shali  please 
me  like  my  oountry  fare,  as  I  sit  and  watch  the  kine  and  ozen  and  labonrers  ooming 
home  to  their  rest  at  eyen.  So  said  Alphins  the  usnrer,  and  determining  to  live  in 
the  ooontry  he  got  in  aU  his  money,  but  soon  repented,  and  pnt  it  ont  to  usury  again. 

Beatus  lUe  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Patema  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore, 
Neque  excitatur  classico  miles  truci»  5 

1  Neque  horret  iratum  mare, 

•    Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
'        Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos,  lo 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges, 
Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit, 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris,  15 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves ; 
Vel  cum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Auctunmus  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pira, 
*  Gertantem  et  uvam  purpurae,  20 

4.   Solutus  omni  fmoref  ]     Torrentius,  seasons  is  obserred,  but  one  recreation  after 

whom  Orelli  follows,  explains   this   '  qui  another  is  mentioned  as  it  oocurs,  which  is  a 

neque  dat  neque  aodpit  fenori/  and  this  more  poetical  way  of  proceeding  than  some 

would  be  its  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  a  editors  would  adopt,  who  have  altered  the 

dtyusurer.    But  the  words  would  equally  arrangementoftheversestosuittheseasons. 

Buit  any  other  person,  and  would  mean  that  16.  in/imuut]  An  omamental  epithet,ju>t 

in  the  country  he  would  not  be  subject  to  '  sickly,'  as  fiaxter  thinks.     His  note  will 

the  calls  of  cKditors,  and  need  not  get  into  amuse  the  reader  :  —  "  Rustid  detondent 

debt.    The  fact  is  there  are  some  parts  of  aegrotantium  ovium  dunes  cum  ob  insueta 

the  language  that  do  and  some  that  do  not  pabula  fluore  ventris  tentantur,  quod  non 

suit  the  character  of  Alphius.     See  Intr.  viderunt  interpretes.    Oocurrit  etiam  apud 

9.  Erffo]     This  is  an  adverb  of  empha-  Vet.  Schol."    The  truth  of  the  latter  as- 

ns,  like  Sti,  the  use  of  which  it  is  not  easy  sertion  is  doubtiuL     I  cannot  find  any  such 

to  define.     Here  it  expresses  a  feeling  of  notion  in  the  Scholiasts. 

pleasure  in  tiie  oontemplation  of  the  scenes  ]7>  Vel  cum]     The  oommentators  quote 

described.    In  the  occupations  and  amuse-  Aen.  xi.  406 :  "  Vel  cum  se  pavidum  con- 

ments  that  follow  no  particular  order  of  tra  mea  jurgia  fingit,"  &c.,  and  Wagner'0 
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Qua  muneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  pater 

Silyane,  tutor  finium  ! 
Libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice, 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae, 

Queruntur  in  silyis  aves, 
Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  cum  tonantis  annus  hibemus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat, 
Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas, 


25 


30 


note, "  Vel  sic  iunurp«tom  eam  habet  potee. 
tatem,  ut  tranntam  paret  ad  alia ;  emm  re- 
spidt  ad  praegresaa."  Butin  that  instance 
tbere  is  no  apodoaia  :  it  is  an  eUiptical  way 
of  expreaaing  what  the  speaker  has  to  say. 
Here  *  vel '  ia  foUowed  by  *  ut  gaudet ;'  the 
only  thing  to  observe  therefore  is  that '  vei* 
has  here  a  eopulative  foroe  and  not  a  dis- 
junctive,  as  **  Silvius  Aeneas  pariter  pietate 
Tel  armiB  Egregius  "  (Aen.  vi.  769).  '  Et ' 
would  have  made  the  sentenoe  too  mnch  of 
a  dimax,  especiaUy  with  the  exdamation 
'  ut  gaudet'  *  Gaudet  decerpens '  ia  after 
the  Greek  idiom  ipiwiav  liitTai»  In  y.  18 
Lamb.,  Cruquios,  aad  others  read  '  arvis ' 
for  'agiis.'  But  the  first  of  these  words 
belongs  only  to  arable  land,  while  *  agris ' 
represents  any  lands  whateTer. 

22.  Siha»e,  tuior  Jinium/']  Silvanus 
here  only  is  called  the  protector  of  bound- 
aries,  which  province  belonged  to  the  god 
Terminus.  VirgU  caUs  him  the  god  of  com- 
fields  and  cattle  (Aen.  viu.  601).  See  Dict. 
Myth. '  SUvanus.' 

24.  ienact]  This  is  merely  a  redundant 
epithet.  Grass,  espedaUy  short  turf  grass, 
which  is  here  meant,  binds  the  soU  and 
tenadously  adheres  to  it,  both  of  whidi 
ideaa  seem  to  be  induded  in  tbis  word, 
firom  which  most  of  the  editors  attempt  to 
extract  more  than  it  wiU  yidd,  in  ordbBr  to 
make  it  suit  the  oocasion.  'Inteiim/  as 
we  say  'the  while.'  Some  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  read  'xiTis'  for  <ripis'  in  y,  25.  But 
this  oonfiision  is  Yery  common,  and  the 
only  editors  I  have  seen  that  adopt  it  are 
Torrentius  and  Fea,  who  oontend  for  that 
reading  very  strongly.  The  former  quotes 
C.  ii.  3.  11 :  **  Qua  (quid)  obUquo  laborat 
Lympha  fiigax  trepidare  rivo."  Bentley 
contradicts  his  own  theory  by  advocating 
<ripis'  (see  C.  iii.  25.  13,  n.).  *  Altis 
ripia '  are  rocky  overhanging  banks,  not,  as 


Bentley  and  Gesner  say,  banks  rendered 
faigfa  by  the  subsiding  of  the  stMam  in 
summer,  in  whiefa  tbere  is  no  poetry.  '  Ob- 
strepunt '  is  used  absolutdy,  as  C.  iii.  30. 
10.  Some  (thinking  a  dative  case  required 
after  *  obstrepunt ')  understand  *  iUi/  some 
'  aribus/  and  Markland  prefers  to  ohange 
'  fontes'  into  '  frondes/  and  make  *  lymphis' 
the  datire  case,  aa  in  Plropert  (ir.  4.  4) : 
"  Multaque  natiris  obstrepit  arbor  aqms." 
«Lymphis'  is  what  is  called  the  abktiye 
absohite. 

26.  Queruntur]  Virg.  ^d.  i.  56) :  «Saepe 
levi  somnum  snadebit  imre  snsurro."  The 
SdioUast  of  Cruquius  says  upon  this,  "  Ve- 
teres  omnium  animaUum  vooes  praeter- 
quam  hominom  querelam  dicebant,"  where 
in  Torrentius'  copy  some  one  has  substi- 
tated  '  suium '  for  *  hominum.' 

29.  annu*]  This  is  usedfor  the  season  of 
the  year,  as  in  VirgU  (Ed.  iU.  57) »  "  formo- 
sissimus  annus."     See  ForceU. 

31.  Aut  trudit  acrei]  There  is  a  de- 
scription  in  a  simile  of  Statins  (Achill.  i. 
459,  sqq.)  of  this  way  of  hunting  wild  beasts. 
The  hunters  enoompassed  some  fauge  space 
(generaUy  the  foot  of  a  wooded  bUl)  with 
strong  nets,  which  tfaey  graduaUy  drew  into 
a  more  and  more  narrow  drcle,  wfaUe  dogs 
and  beaters  with  torches  were  set  to  drive 
tlv9  beasts  into  a  given  spot,  where  they 
were  attacked  and  slain ;  or  else  they  were 
driven  down  to  the  nets  with  which  they 
were  entangled  or  stopped,  unless  they  con- 
trived,  as  they  sometimes  did,  to  break 
through  them,  which  would  give  occasion 
for  a  chase  in  the  open  plain  (See  C.  i.  1. 
28).  Statius  says,  in  Ulustration  of  the 
gathering  of  the  Greeks  at  AuUs  on  their 
ezpedition  against  Troy, — 

** Sio  cnrva  feras  indago  latentes 

Claudit  et  admotis  pauUatim  cassibus  arctat. 
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Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos, 
Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem  35 

Jucunda  captat  praemia.  "^ 

Quis  non  malarum  quas  amor  curas  habet 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quodsi  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos,  40 

Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pernicis  uxor  Apuli, 
Sacrum  vetustis  exstruat  lignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri, 


lUae  ignem  aonitamqae  pavent,  diffusaqne 

linquant 
Aviai  mirantnrqne  suum  decrescere  montem ; 
Donec  in  angustam  oedderunt  undique  val- 

lem, 
Inque   vicem    stupuere    greges,    socioque 

timore 
Mansuescunt ;  simul  hirtua  aper,  simul  ursa, 

lupusque 
Cogitur,  et  captos  contemnit  cenra  leones." 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alezander  speaks 
of  toilfl  twehe  miles  long.  The  poets, 
Latin  and  Greek,  used  the  femiuine  gender 
in  speaking  of  hunting-dogs,  as  mares 
are  more  often  mentioned  tlian  horses 
for  the  raoe.  '  Amites  *  were  forked  stakes 
on  which  the  nets  were  stretched.  *  Plagae ' 
were  the  strong  nets  mentioned  above; 
'retia'  were  finer  ones  for  birds  and  fish; 
*retia  rara'  were  those  with  wider  meshes 
than  fishing-nets,  and  therefore  used  only 
for  birds.  '  Edadbus '  represents  their  de- 
predations  on  the  oom,  which  I  mention 
because  Doering  applies  it  to  their  greedy 
seizure  of  the  bait.  The  next  line  is  said 
by  its  numbers  to  representthe  rapid  oourse 
of  the  hare  and  crane.  If  so,  Doering  con- 
trives  to  annihilate  the  poet^s  purpose  by 
his  punctuation, 

**  Pavidumque  leporem,  et  advenam,  laqueo, 
gruera,  • 

Jucunda,  captat,  praemia," 

by  which  it  is  intended  I  suppose  to  show 
that  '  laqueo '  represents  the  instrument  of 
capture,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  with  the 
word  that  goes  before  it  as  if  Horace  meant 
to  say  that  the  crane  was  '  advena  laqueo,' 
an  error  not  likely  to  occur  very  readily. 
If  Doering  is  not  misrepresented  by  his 
English  editor,  superfluity  of  punctuation 
was  a  great  defect  with  him.    I  do  not 


aee  that  the  sound  in  this  line  representi 
the  sense.  It  rather  halts  than  flies. 
'  Laqueo '  may  be  pronounoed  as  a  dissyl- 
lable. 

39.  m  pariem]  'On  her  part.'  The 
Greeks  said  Iv  fiiptt.  *  In  partem '  oocnrs 
in  Plautus  (Asin.  iii.  3.  89),  "  Age  ns  tu  in 
partem  nunc  ]am  hunc  delude." 

41.  pertuta  solibus']  Theoc  (x.  26): 
Bo/iPiiKa  xapcf(r<ra  Z^pav  KiikiovTi  rv 
irdvrcc  *loxvidvt  aXioKavarov,  iyut  Bk  fUvoc 
/icX^xXwpoi/. 

42.  Pemieit]  '  Pemix'  signifies  patient, 
stedfiist,  being  compounded  of  *per'  and 

*  nitor. '  (Servius  on  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  93.) 
When  appUed  to  motion  it  oomes  to  mean 
Bwift,  by  the  natund  oonsequenoe  of  asteady 
movement  of  the  wings  or  feet,  which 
acoomplishes  distanoe  more  rapidly  than 
irregular  speed. 

43.  Sacrum  vetustis']  The  fire-plaoe 
was  sacred  to  the  Lares.  The  wood  must 
be  old  that  it  might  not  smoke  like  that 
which  plagued  the  travellers  at  Trevicum 
(S.L6.  80):  — 

**  — ^  hicrymoso  non  sine  fnmo, 
Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino." 

The  *  focus'  WBS  either  a  fizture  of  stone  or 
brick,  in  which  case  it  was  synonymous  with 

*  caminus,'  or  it  was  moveable  and  made  of 
bronze,  and  then  it  was  cailed  'fbculus.' 
In  either  case  it  was  a  wide  and  shallow 
reoeptade  for  wood  or  charcoal,  the  smoke 
of  which  found  its  way  out  by  apertures  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  or,  in  some  rare  instances, 
as  modem  scholors  have  established,  bychim- 
neys  (see  Becker's  Grallus,  Sc.  ii.  £xc.  i., 
on  the  Roman  House,  sub  fin.).  *  Sacrum 
et,'  '  sacrumque,'  with  'juvans'  for  *  juvet' 
(v.  39),  bave  been  proposed  in  order  to 
oonnect  this  line  with  the  preceding ;  but 
these  readings  have  no  authority,  and  the 
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Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecus  45 

Distenta  siccet  ubera, 
Et  homa  dulci  yina  promens  dolio 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia 

Magisve  rhombus  aut  scari,  50 

Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare  ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum, 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  55 

Oliva  ramis  arborum 


■ense  does  not  reqoire  them.  The  oon- 
nexion  is  dear  enongh.  StatinB  has  imitated 
Horaoe  (SUt.  t.  1.  122) :— 

" velnt  Appula  conjnx 

Agricolae  parci,  vel  sole  infecta  Sabino, 
Qnae   videt  emeriti   jam    prospectantibns 

astria 
Tempus    adease  yiri,  propere   menBasqne 

torosque 
Instmit  etspectatque  sonom  redeuntis  ara- 

tri." 
Horace  may  have  remembered  the  pasiage 
in  Eurip.  Elec.  71»  sqq*  On  the  meaning 
of  *8nb'  with  the  accusative  case,  which 
**  in  phrases  of  time  signifies  imraediately 
after"  (see  Key'B  Lat.  6r.  1374.  e.). 
Professor  Key  transktes  "  Sub  adventum 
regis "  (liivy)  **  upon  the  approach  of  the 
king,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced."  *  Sub 
adventnm  viri '  is  not  in  anticipation  of  her 
husband's  arrival;  but  as  soon  as  he  has 
made  his  appearance,  weary  with  his  day's 
work,  she  puts  wood  on  the  fire  and  gets 
np  a  cheerful  blaze. 

47*  homa — dolio']  Poor  wine  of  that 
year,  which  had  not  been  bottled  for  keep- 
ing,  but  was  drunk  direct  from  the  dolinm. 
Like  the  other  parts  of  this  descriptioni 
this  is  meant  to  oonvey  the  notion  of  primi- 
tive  simplicity.  The  wine  of  the  year  is 
generally  drunk  now  in  and  about  Rome. 

49.  inemptat]     Georg.  iv.  132 :~ 

" seraque  revertens 

Kocte  domum  dapibus   mensas   onerabat 

inemptis." 
Martial  mentions    the    oysters    irom  the 
Lucrine  lake  (xiii.  82)  : — 
*'  Ebria  Baiano  veni  modo  ooncha  Lncrino : 

Nobile  nunc  sitio  luxuriosa  garum." 
And  Juvenal  (Sat.  iv.  140)  says  of  his  Epi- 
cnre»  that  he  oouhl  distingnish  at  the  first 
taste  whether  his  oysters  were  bronght  from 
Circeiy  firom  the  Lucrine,  or  the  British 


coast,  '  Rutnpino  fundo.  *  Rutnpiae  was 
a  port  on  the  ooast  of  Kent,  now  caUed 
Richborough,  dose  to  Sandwich,  where 
three  sides  of  a  Roman  indosure  still  re- 
main,  the  wall  being  twenty  feet  high  in 
parts. 

51.  intonaia  ]  This  partidple  oocurs 
no  where  eise  in  eztant  writers ;  but  it  is 
not  likdy  Horace  invented  it.  It  repre- 
sents  the  noise  of  the  wind  rather  than  of 
the  douds,  as  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  371)  says, 
"  Eurique  Zephyrique  tonat  domus. " 
Dnentzer  renders  it  as  a  passive  partidple, 
'  sent  thnndering ;'  bnt  it  is  more  likely  an 
old  deponent  form.  The  'scanis,'  what- 
ever  that  fish  may  be,  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  abounded  most  in  the  Carpathian  sea. 
The  storm  therefore  must  oome  firom  the 
east  that  should  drive  it  to  the  coast  of 
Italy.  What  bird  is  meant  by  *  Afra  avis ' 
we  cannot  teU,  nor  does  Yarro  help  us  by 
saying  tbat  the  Greeks  caUed  them  fitXia- 
ypidoQy  sinoe  it  is  uncertain  what  those 
birds  were.  Columelia  (viii.  2)  distinguishes 
them,  saying  the  Roman  bird  had  a  red 
crest,  the  Greek  a  blue.  The  Afirican 
pheasant  is  a  bird  of  remarkably  beautiful 
plumage  and  very  rare,  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  only  found  at  present  on  the  sonthem 
coast  of  Africa;  and,  whatever  bird  the 
Roman  writers  refer  to,  it  was  less  remarked 
for  its  beauty  than  its  deUcacy.  Martial 
(iii.58. 15)  speaks  of  "  Numidicae  guttatae" 
'  speckled,'  which  seems  to  be  the  same 
bird,  and  answers  to  the  appearanoe  of  the 
guinea-fowl,  whidi  fowl  also  corresponds 
to  Varro^s  description,  *<  GaUinae  Afiricanae 
snnt  grandes,  variae,  gibberae  "  (De  R.  R. 
iii.  9.  18).  juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  deU- 
cacy  (Sat.  xi.  142,  sq.) :— 

"  Nec  frustum  capreae  snbduoerei  nec  latus 
Afrae 
Novit  avis  noster  tirunculus." 
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Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Vel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo. 
Has  inter  epulas  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum, 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

Collo  trahentes  languido, 
-  Positpsque  vemas,  ditjs  examen  dqmus, 

Circum  renidentes  Lares ! 
Haec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alphius, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Quaerit  Kalendis  ponere. 


60' 


65 


The  'attagen'  is  nnially  said  to  be  the 
moor-fowl.  Martial  nys  it  was  one  of  their 
moBt  deUdous  birds  (ziiL  61): — 

**  Inter  aapores  fertor  alitum  primns 
lonicamm  gnstua  attagenarum." 

It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Aristophanea. 
Aristotle,  in  his  History  of  Animals,  num* 
bers  it  among  KoviCTueoi  opyidccf  hirdB 
which  do  not  fly  high. 

57.  Aut  herba  lapathi]  Both  the  <  lapa. 
thus'  and  the  ^malva'  were  gently  pur- 
gatiye.  See  Sat.  iL  4.  29  and  Mart  x.  48. 
7:~ 

''  Ezoneraturas  Tentrem  mihi  TilHca  malvas 
AttuKt" 

59.  caeta  TermindlibvM]  The  Termi- 
nalia  took  plaoe  in  the  early  tpring  (23 
Febmary)»  about  the  time  of  himbingy  and 
lambs  were  offered  to  Terminus.  Plutarch 
says  that  sheep  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  the 
wolf  were  thought  to  be  bett^r  flaTOuied 
than  others.  The  ttirifty  would  eat  them 
for  eoonomy.  That  is  the  idea  Horaoe 
means  to  convey.  Martial  introduces  the 
same  dish  to  make  a  plain  meal  (x.  48. 
13):- 

" Una  ponetur  coenula  mensa 

Hoedus  inhumani  raptus  ab  ore  lupi." 

Porphyrion  ezpUins  Horace's  meaning  by 
saying  "  factus  gratior  ez  perdito." 

61.  utjuvat']  See  v.  19,  "  ut  gaudet." 
65.  vemas,  ditis  examen  <fomt»,]  *'  Tur- 
baque  vemarum  saturi  bona  signa  ooloni  ** 
(Tibull.  ii.  1.  23).  *  Vema'  vas  a  slave 
bom  in  the  owner's  house.  There  was  a 
hearth  near  which  the  images  of  the  Lares 
were  placed,  in  the  oentre  of  the  *  atrium/ 
the  entranoe-room,  and  round  it  the  slaves 


had  their  supper.  Columella  (R.  R.  zi.  1. 
19t  quoted  by  Craquius)  says:  "  Consuescat 
(villicus)  rusticos  drca  Larem  domini  fb- 
cumque  iamiliarem  semper  epuhiri."  Mar- 
tial  (iii.  58.  22)  has :— 

"  Cingunt  serenum  lactei  focnm  vemae 
Et  larga  festos  lucet  ad  Lares^sylva," 

which  favours  the  notion  that  *  renidentes ' 
means  shining  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  al- 
though  Orelli  says  it  does  not.  *  Cheerful ' 
is  the  sense.    Rutgersius  refers  the  word  to 

*  vemas/  and  Doering  partly  approves.  It 
indudes  both  *  Lares  and  *  vemas.'  The 
sense  derived  from  Juvenal's  description 
(xii.  88),  "  simulacra  nitentia  osra,"  does 
not  suit  this  passage. 

67.  Haec  ubi  locuiuB]  Mandnelli,  who 
was  an  acute  as  well  as  learaed  man,  sup- 
poses  Horaoe  to  mean,  that  on  hearing  him 
dedaim  upon  the  charms  of  the  country 
the  usurer  determined  to  be  a  ^uiner,  and 
he  understands  '  sum  '  after  '  locutns.' 
Though  no  doubt  he  is  wrong,  he  saw  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  language  and  sentiments 
of  this  ode  was  unsuited  to  Alphius.  H. 
Stephens  notioes  the  same  interpretation. 
An  usnrer  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
Columella  (de  R.  R.  i.  7.  %  quoted  by  all 
the  Commentators)  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  bad  debts.  *  Redigere  '  (not 
*religere,'  as  the  Scholiasts  and  some  of 
the  older  editors  have  it)  is  the  technical 
word  for  getting  in  money  out  on  loan,  and 

*  ponere'  for  putting  itout,  as  cara/SdXXccv, 
/3aXXciv,  Tidkvat,  The  settling  days  at  Rome 
were  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  See 
Cicero,  Div.  in  Q.  Caedl.  17;  also  in  Verr. 
act.  ii.  1.  1.  c.  57)i  "  Nemo  Rabonio  moles- 
tus  est  neque  Kalendis  Decembribus  neqne 
Nonifl  neque  Idibus." 
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Between  a.u.c.  718—721. 

HoiBoe  here  Tents  his  wnth  against  some  gartick  he  had  eaten  the  day  before  at 
Maecenaa'  table,  and  which  had  diaagreed  with  him.  He  seems  to  imply  that  Maeoenaa 
had  played  off  a  pnctioal  joke  Qpon  him,  and  the  whob  Epode  is  fUl  of  humonr  and 
fiuniliarity.  This  leada  to  the  sappoeition  that  it  was  not  writton  Tery  early  in  their 
acquaintanoe,  while  iirom  the  last  two  Terses  it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  itwaa  wzitten 
before  Maecenaa  was  married  to  Terentia,  or  in  love  with  her,  since  the  notion  Buggested 
by  Acron  (not  as  his  own  however),  that  Terentia  is  there  alluded  to,  is  out  of  the 
question.  But,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated  in  Spod.  ziy.,  Introduction,  it  is  probable 
that  Maeoenas  was  married,  or  in  Ioto  with  his  future  wife,  in  a.u.c.  721.  This  ode  waa 
therefore  written  in  aU  probability  some  time  between  718  and  721. 

AR6UMEKT. 

• 

If  a  man  has  murdered  his  £ftther,  only  make  him  eat  garlick.  Oh,  the  bowels  of  those 
country  folk  I  What  poison  haye  I  got  in  me  ?  Was  a  riper^s  blood  in  the  mess,  or  did 
Canidia  tamper  wlth  it.^  Sure  with  snch  poison  did  Medea  anoint  Jason  and  his  in- 
tended  bride.  ApuKa  in  the  dog-days  never  bumt  like  this,  nor  the  coat  on  Hercules' 
shoulders.  If  thou  dost  ever  take  a  fimcy  to  such  stuff,  Maeoenas,  mayst  thon  ask 
for  a  kiss  and  be  refused  1 

Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 

Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 

O  dura  messorum  ilia ! 
Quid  hoc  yeneni  saevit  in  praecordiis  ?  5 

Num  viperinus  his  cruor 
Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit?  an  malas 

Ganidia  tractavit  dapes  i 

1.  PareiUU  oUm]    He  uses  the  same  names  of  which  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 

illnstration  in  cursing  the  tree  that  nearly  it  represents  a  real  person.    The  Scholiasts 

kiUed  him  (C.  ii.  13.  6).  on  this  place,  and  Sat.  i.  8. 24,  say  that  her 

3.  Edif]  The  old  form  of  the  present  real  name  was  Gratidia,  and  that  she  was  a 
subjunctive  was  '  edim,'  '  edis,'  '  edit.'  It  Neapolitan  seller  of  perjfumes.  She  is  men- 
occurs  again  (Sat.  ii.  8.  90).  Cioero  uses  tioned  always  as  a  witoh ;  but  I  do  not 
this  fbrm,  and  Plautus  frequently.  know  why  Buttmann  says  Horace  describes 

4.  O  dura]  Horace  perhaps  remem-  her  every  where  as  a  woman  grown  old 
bered  Yirgirs  line  (Ed.  ii.  10) :  amid  her  intrigues,  and  so  derives  her  ficti- 
"  Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  aestu  ^o^J^^^  fro™  *  Ca^,'  which  obseiTation 

Allia  serpyUumque  herbas  oontundit  olen-    ^,.  «>mmends.      Franke  alw  c^  her 
^n  ^'        ^  **  anilis  mulier. '    But  this  oontradicts  the 

notion,  which  Buttmann  himself  adopts, 

5.  praecordiis  f]  This  is  sometimes  put  that  she  was  a  "  former  mistress ''  of 
for  the  intestines,  as  in  Sat.  ii.  4. 26.  (See  Horace*s.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
Forcell.)  eight  or  twenty-nine  (some  say  twenty-six) 

6.  viperinus — crwtr']  See  C.  i.  8.  9.  when  he  wrote  against  her  fiirst  (either  in 
7-  fifellit  ?]  C.  iii.  16.  32,  n.  Epod.  y.  or  Sat.  i.  8),  and  he  was  twenty- 
8.  Canidia]     This  is  one   of  the   few    four  when  he  arrived  in  Rome.     Unless 
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Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  10 

Ignota  tauris  illigaturum  juga 

Perunxit  hoc  Jasonem ; 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem 

Serpente  fugit  alite. 
Nec  tantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapor       15 

Siticulosae  Apuliae, 
Nec  munus  humeris  efficacis  Herculis 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At  si  quid  unquam  tale  concupiveris, 

Jocose  Maecenas,  precor  20 

Manum  puella  savio  opponat  tuo 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubet. 


therefore  he  became  enamonred  of  her  in 
her  old  age,  she  could  not  have  been  an  old 
woman  when  he  gave  her  this  name.  The 
boy  in  £p.  v.  98  is  made  to  curse  her  and 
her  feUows,  and  to  predict  that  they  will  be 
stoned  for  a  set  of  wicked  old  women,  and 
Priapus  describes  her  with  false  teeth  (S.  i. 
8.  48) ;  but  these  need  not  be  taken  literally. 
In  £p.  xvii.  47*  Horace  says  she  is  not  an  old 
woman  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
she  was,  though  most  probably  she  was  not 
young.  Tt  is  impossible,  from  Horace'8 
poemsi  to  gather  the  cause  of  his  anger 
against  this  woman  or  his  oonnexion  with 
her.  If  Gratidia  was  her  real  name,  the 
fictitious  one  was  framed  on  the  principle 
noticed  C.  ii.  12,  Introduction. 

9.  praeter  omnes']  Orelli  directs  us  to 
take  these  words  with  ^candidum,'  not  with 
*  mirata  est.'  I  prefer  taking  them  with 
the  latter.  Horace  assigns  opposite  qualities 
to  the  poison  in  Medea's  hands.  It  protects 
Jason  and  destroys  Crensa  (or  Glauce)  his 
betrothed.     (See  Epod.  v.  63.) 


15.  ifuedit  vapor"]  •Vapor' is  equivalent 
to  *  calor,'  the  effect  to  the  cause  (see  Forcell. 
for  ezamples,  and  also  of '  efficax  *),  *  Side- 
rum  vapor'  is  the  heat  of  the  dog-days. 
Compare  £p.  zvi.61 :  "  Nulliusastri  Gregem 
aestuosa  torret  impotentia.''  The  arid  un- 
watered  character  of  Apulia  has  been  no- 
ticed  before  (C.  iii.  30.  11).  South  of  the 
Aufidus  there  was  not  a  stream  till  you 
reached  the  Galaesus  near  Tarentum.  This 
caused  the  arrangement  mentioned  by  Varro 
in  the  passage  quoted  on  £p.  i.  27«  The 
northem  part  of  Apulia  was  better  watered, 
and  was  consequently  very  fertile. 

17-  Nec  munvs  kumeris]  i.  e.  the  gar- 
ment  smeared  with  the  blood  of  Nessus, 
given  by  Deianira  to  Hercules.  See  £pod. 
xvii.  31. 

21.  savio  opponat  tuo"]  The  editors 
generally  have  'savio/  and  not  'suavio:' 
Forcell.  makes  them  both  the  same  word, 
and  says  they  were  firom  '  suavis.'  Jahn, 
in  loco,  denies  this,  and  says  'savium' 
means  '  a  lip.' 
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All  the  positive  information  we  can  derive  from  this  ode  in  respect  to  its  pnrport  and 
date  is,  that  it  contains  a  vehement  invective  against  some  person  of  low  birth  and  con- 
temptible  character,  who  gave  himself  airs  and  disgusted  the  people  of  Rome :  he  waa 
also  a  military  tribune.  The  approximate  time  is  fixed  by  the  last  iines,  which  show  that 
it  was  written  while  Augnstus  was  preparing  or  carrying  on  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  who  had  enlisted  in  his  servioe  pirates  and  slayes,  as  we  leam  from  Dion  and  the 
other  historians.  (See  below,  ix.  10.)  To  bring  us  nearer  to  the  exact  date,  it  has  been 
argued  (first  by  Masson  in  his  life  of  Horace)  that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  second  expedition 
of  Caesar  against  Sex.  Pompeius  there  were  enlisted  in  his  fieet  a  great  body  of  sdaves,  it 
is  not  probable  that  Horaoe  would  have  used  language  of  contempt  which  would  apply  as 
much  to  Augustus'  as  the  enemy's  force.  It  must  therefore  have  been  written,  if  this 
assumption  has  any  weight,  before  that  amiament  was  formed,  which  waa  a.u.c.  717«  la 
716  there  deserted  to  Augustus,  Pompeius'  lieutenant  Menas  or  Menodorus  (C.  iii.  16. 
15.  n.),  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advantage  gained  by  this  man's  defection  that 
Augustus  dedared  war  against  Pompeius,  in  which  war  he  sustained  two  severe  defeats ; 
after  which  he  suspended  operations  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  during  that  period  it  is  said 
with  confidence  this  Epode  was  written.  Tt  is  also  stated  by  all  the  Scholiasts  that  Menas 
is  the  subject  of  this  lampoon.  The  greater  number  of  modem  critics  doubt  their  accuracy, 
and  the  name  '  Vedius  Rufiis '  occurring  in  one  or  two  inscriptions  that  name  has  been 
fixed  upon  instead  of  Menas',  though  no  attempt  is  made  to  identify  him  with  any  histo- 
rical  character.  The  objections  raised  to  Menas  being  the  person  alluded  to  are :  1.  That 
Horace  would  not  have  failed  to  notioe  the  treachery  as  well  as  the  pride  of  this  person. 
Bttt  that  argument,  which  is  Gesner^s,  has  no  great  force.  Horace  meant  to  attack  the 
swaggering  airs  of  the  man,  which  were  more  ofTensive  to  the  dtizens  than  his  betrayal  of 
Pompeius,  by  which  they  had  gained  and  which  could  not  have  been  noticed  without 
offending  Augustus.  2.  That  Menas  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  Rome  that  he  could  not 
have  been  possessed  of  large  landed  property,  and  having  charge  of  the  fleet  would  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  unpopular  in  the  manner  here  described.  But  no 
length  of  time  was  wanted  for  these  objects.  He  had  no  doubt  made  himself  rich  before 
he  betrayed  his  trust,  having  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for  doing  so,  and  probably  he 
did  not  seli  his  consdence  and  his  trust  for  nothing.  He  had  had  time  to  invest  his 
money,  become  a  favoured  guest  of  Augustus,  and  have  his  head  turaed ;  and  a  very  few 
exhibitions  of  himself  in  the  character  here  described  would  be  enough  to  call  forth  this 
short  lampoon.  3.  That  Menas  was  not  an  eques.  But  he  was  elevated  to  that  rank  by 
Augustus,  as  we  leam  firom  Dion  (xlviii.  45) ;  and  at  any  rate,  if  he  had  but  the  regulated 
income  of  an  eques,  he  had  the  privileges  of  that  order  at  least  as  regards  a  seat  in  the 
theatre.  4.  It  is  affirmed  that  Menas  oould  not  be  called  a  *  tribunus  milituro,'  inasmuch  as 
he  who  had  been  under  Pompeius  the  goveraor  of  two  large  islands  (Sardinia  and  Corsica), 
aa  well  as  admiral  of  his  fleet  and  commander  of  three  legions,  would  have  held  a  higher 
post  under  Augustus,  who  had  received  and  oondnued  to  treat  him  with  great  respect. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Menas'  desertion  of  Augustus  and  retum  to  his  old 
master  arose  out  of  his  discontent  with  the  rank  given  him  by  the  former,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  that  rank  may  at  any  given  time  have  been.  It  was  always  subordinate ;  and, 
though  we  leara  he  rose  to  be  legatus  to  Calvisius  Sabinus  the  chief  admiral,  he  may  at 
first  only  have  been  a  military  tribune,  which  post  however  would  at  once  give  him  eques- 
trian  rank  ex  officio  (see  S.  i.  6.  25,  n.).  5.  It  is  said  we  do  not  know  that  Menas  ever 
was  flogged ;  but  that  he  was  onoe  a  skive  (he  was  a  freedman  of  Pompeius  Magnus)  was 
enough  to  give  rise  to  such  an  assertion  in  a  satire  of  this  kind,  whether  it  was  known  to 
be  true  or  not.    Thus  I  do  not  think  there  is  suffident  intemal  evidence  to  impugn  the 
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uxutnimoiis  stateiDeiit  of  the  Scholiasts ;  and  though  it  mast  be  admitted  that,  withont 
their  authority,  no  ingennity  woold  have  diBOOvered  that  Menas  was  the  mbject  of  the 
Epode,  and  notwithstanding  the  ^pearance  of  another  name  the  foxgerj  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  acoount  for,  in  one  or  two  inscriptions,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  case  has  been 
made  out  against  that  which  until  reoently  has  been  the  opinion  generallyreoeiyed  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scholiasts.  The  MSS.  with  inscriptions  bearing  the  name  of  Yedius  are 
four  in  number :  one  of  Kirchner^s  best  is  inscribed  '*  ad  quendam  tribunum  inimicum 
poetae ;"  which  title  any  one  would  naturally  affix  to  the  poem  who  had  no  due  to  the 
person  intended  but  such  as  itself  affords.  But  the  yast  majority  of  MSS.,  of  which  Fea 
has  dted  a  hurge  number,  are  headed  with  inscriptions  to  the  effect  that  Menas  is  the 
person  attacked,  though  the  oopyists  had  so  little  respect  for  these  titles  that  they  were 
oontent  to  take  merely  the  substance  of  them,  sinoe  no  two  MSS.  exactly  agiee  in  the 
words.  I  need  not  repeat  that  none  of  the  inscriptions  can  with  any  probability  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  affixed  by  Horaoe  himself. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  hate  thee,  thou  whipt  skye,  as  the  kmb  hates  the  wolf  and  the  wolf  the  lamb.  Be 
thou  neyer  so  proud,  luck  doth  not  change  the  breed.  See,  as  thou  swaggerest  down 
the  road  how  they  tum  and  say,  **  Here  is  a  scoundrel  who  was  flogged  till  the  crier 
was  tired,  and  now  he  has  his  acres,  and  ambles  on  his  nag,  and  sits  among  the  eqmtes, 
and  snaps  his  fingers  at  Otho  and  his  la,w,  What  is  the  use  of  our  sending  ships  to 
attack  the  pirates  if  such  a  rascal  as  this  is  to  be  military  tribune  ? " 

Lqpis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigit, 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Hibericis  peruste  funibus  latus 

Et  crura  dura  compede. 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  5 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Videsne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Gum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga, 

l.  wriUo]     In  yirtue  of  their  condition.  ropes  seems  to  imply  that  the  person  had 

'  Sors '  is  the  oondition  which  choioe,  acd-  suffered  on  board  i^ip,  if  not  in  the  country 

dent,  hta,  or  nature  (as  here)  has  assigned.  itself,  since,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  ropes  of  spar- 

See  notes  on  C.  i.  9.  14 ;  S.  i.  1.  1.  tum  were  espedally  used  in  ships,  and  the 

3.    Hibericis  — /unihus']     These  were  only  way  to  give  point  to  the  epitbet  is  to 

cords  made  of  '  spartum,'  usually  said  to  suppose  it  had  reference  to  Spain  itself  or  to 

be  the    Spanish   broom.       It  was    made  thefleet.   In  the  army  they  flogged  with  yine 

into   ropes   espedally  for   ships'   rigging.  twigs.    This  gives  a  colouring  to  the  obsenra- 

The  Scholiast  Acron  and  Cruquius'  Com-  tionof  Mandnelli:  "'Iberidsfunibus^osten- 

mentator  beth  suppose  Horace  to  allude  dit  eum  fuiase  Pompeii  remigem  in  Iboia. " 

to  a  time  when  the  subject  of  his  abuse  had  7«  meiiente]    See  Forcell.   Here  *  metiri 

served  in   Spain.     Mandnelli  takes   that  yiam  Ms  perhaps  rather  more  emphatic  than 

view  too.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  suit  Menas  it  is  in  otber  instances,  as  showing  the. 

yery  well,  for  he  was  in  all  probability  with  man's  strut  and  swagger.     Acron  quotes 

Sex.  Pompeius  in  that  country  before  he  ob-  happily,  **  Stabili  gressu  metitur  littora  cor- 

tained  his  freedom.    *  Hiberids  funibus '  nix ''  (Lucan,  y.  656).    The  Via  Sacra,  on 

might  be  yery  well  used  without  any  such  the  position  of  which  see  below  vii.  8,  was 

aliasion,  since  the  material  of  which  cords  crowded  with  pubUc  buildings,  and  was  a 

were  made  was  known  to  come  from  Spain ;  fayourite  lounge.     See  S.  i.  9.  1 . 

but,  if  the  person  had  ever  been  there,  the  8.  trium]     Bentiey  was  tiie  flrst,  I  be- 

point  would  be  fordbly  felt.    It  may  be  iieve,  to  adopt  this  reading  from  the  con- 

added,  in  fayour  of  the  theory  which  makes  jecture  of  Barthius.   The  MSS.  baye  dther 

Menas  the  hero,thatthementionofSpani^  '  ter'  or  't,'  which  hitter  may  stand  for 
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Ut  ora  vertat  huc  et  huc  euntium 

Liberrima  indiguatio  t 
Sectus  flagellis  hic  triumviralibus 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium 
Arat  Falemi  mille  fundi  jugera 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit, 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques 

Othone  contempto  sedet ! 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gravi 

Bostrata  duci  pondere 
Gontra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum 

Hoc,  hoc  tribuno  militum ! 


10 


15 


*  tnvm '  as  well  as  for  *  ter/  '  Bis  ter '  is 
not  Latin.  '  Huc  et  huc/  '  binc  et  hinc/ 
(Epod.  ii.  31 ;  ▼.  97)  are  poetical  waya  of 
ezpreasing  what  in  proae  ia  ezpreaaed  with 
'  iUuc/  '  illinc'  in  the  aeoond  place.  The 
Romans  of  this  period  used  '  uhia '  aa  an 
equivalent  for '  cubitua  ;*  therefore '  bis  trium 
nlnarum '  must  be  understood  to  have  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  width  of  the  'toga/  not  the 
length,  which  was  much  greater,  about 
three  times  the  height  of  the  wearer  from 
the  ahoulder  to  the  ground.  The  effect  of 
80  wide  a  *  toga  *  would  be  to  give  a  broad 
imposing  appearance  to  the  man'8  person, 
which  I  mention,  berause  some  suppose 
Horaoe  to  mean  that  his  '  toga '  swept  the 
groundas  hewalked.  Compare  S.  ii.  3. 183: 
**  Latus  ut  in  Circo  spatiere."  The  shape 
and  adjuatment  of  the  *  toga '  are  fully  dis- 
cussedin  Becker's  Gallus  (Exc.  on  the  Male 
Attire) ;  and  in  a  note  from  a  French  writer, 
appended  bj  the  translator,  it  is  said  that 
when  stretched  out  it  formed  an  elliptic 
curve,  which  is  very  probable :  "  une  oourbe 
qui  n'etait  pas  tout-^-fait  covulaire  mais  un 
peu  elliptiqne.'* 

9.  vertat]     This  the  Scholiasts  interpret 

*  tums  away  in  disgust ;'  but  it  rather  im- 
plies  that  the  passengers  tumed  to  one  an- 
other,  and  turned  to  look  at  the  cozoomb 
and  point  at  him. 

11,  Seeius]  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
language  each  man  holds  to  his  neighbour. 
The  *  triumviri  capitales '  had  the  power  of 
summarily  punishing  slaves.  The  plaoe  was 
nsually  at  the  Maenia  columna.  It  does  not 
necessariiy  overthrow  the  Scholiasts'  theory' 
(t.  3)  that  here  the  punishment  is  laid  in 
Rome.  If  either  were  true,  both  might  be. 
But  the  argument  from  ^Hiberids'  (see 
Introd.)  is  not  strong.  A  crier  stood  by 
while  floggings  were  going  on,  and  kept 
proclaiming  the  offendCT^s  crime.  So  Plato 
lays  down,  in  the  Laws,  ii.  p.  917  Di  that 
the  Bwindler  shall  be  flogged  at  the  rate 


of  one  blow  for  each  drachma  while  the 
crier  declares  his  crime. 

13.  Arat  FalenU]  The  Falemian  hilla 
were  oovered  with  vines,  but  tbe  vineyarda 
were  ploughed  between  the  treea  and  aovm 
with  com.  The  Appian  road  leading  into 
Campania  would  be  passed  and  repassed 
by  the  parvenu  as  he  went  to  and  from  his 
estates.  *TeA)'  is  equivalent  to  rpiput, 
which  is  used  in  the  same  oonnezion. 

15.  eques]  See  Introduction.  If  the 
person  was  a  military  tribune,  he  had 
equestrian  rank ;  and,  if  of  one  of  the  four 
flrst  legions,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  Senato, 
and  wore  the  *  latus  davus.'  See  note  on 
S.  i.  6.  25.  If  he  had  an  income  of  400,000 
sesteroes,  he  could,  under  the  law  of  L. 
Roachu  Otho  (paatod  a.u.c.  687),  take  his 
plaoe  in  any  of  the  fonrteen  front  rows  in 
the  theatre,  and  laugh  at  Otho,  whose 
purpHOse  was  to  keep  those  seats  for  persons 
of  birth.  See  Juv.  iii.  153,  sqq.,  and  the 
Scholiast  thereon,  andEpp.i.  1.02,  "  Roscia, 
dic  sodes,"  &c. 

17.  ora]  Bentley  proposes  *  aera,'  but 
does  not  take  it  into  the  tezt  Sanadon 
proposes  'ora  aerata.'*  But,  though  the 
ezpression  *  ora  navium  rostrata '  is  new,  it 
is  very  intelligible,  and  need  not  be  altered. 
A  fragment  of  Anacreon  has  been  preserved 
in  Athenaeus,  iii.  533,  E.  (20  Bergk),  which 
in  some  respects  is  so  like  this  Epode  that 
it  seems  probable  Horace  remembered  it  aa 
he  waa  writing.  He  describes  a  person 
named  Artemon,  who  had  risen  from  the 
lowest  poverty  and  was  now  oarried  about 
like  a  fine  lady  in  his  litter : 

iBiavOy  ii  y   E^pVTrvXy  /«IXci 

h  iTfpupSpTfTog  'Aprifiiov  le.r.X. 

woXXd  ftkv  iv  iovpi  riBile  a^x^^^*  ifoKXd 

^  Iv  TpoxVt 
woXXd   ck   vCirov    (rKvrlvy    ndffriyi    Oum 

/itvdcJc,  K.r.X. 
vvv  c  ivtPairii  ffariviwVf  k  r.X. 
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CARMEN   V. 

There  is  so  much  likenefls  betweea  this  singalar  ode  and  part  of  the  eighth  Satire  of  the 
first  book,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  they  were  written  about  the  aame  time,  or  about 
A.u.c.  721.  A  scene  is  represented  in  which  the  nnfortnnate  woman  Canidia  (Ep.  3.  8, 
n.),  80  anmerdfully  satirized  by  Horace  for  a  suooession  of  years,  is  the  chief  actress.  She 
is  pasdonately  in  love  with  one  Varus,  whom  she  calls  an  old  sinner  but  whoae  heart  she 
ifl  resolved  to  win.  To  this  end  she  resorts  to  magical  philtera,  for  the  oomposition  of 
which,  in  oompany  with  three  other  witches,  she  gets  a  boy  of  good  family,  strips  him 
naked  and  buries  him  up  to  his  chin  in  a  hole,  in  order  that  there  with  food  put  before 
him  he  might  wither  away  in  the  midst  of  longing,  and  so  his  liTer  might  form,  in  con- 
junction  with  other  ingredients,  a  love-potion  to  be  administered  to  the  fiiithless  Yarus. 
What  could  haye  put  such  a  scene  into  Horaoe's  head  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  in  treating  it 
as  one  that  actually  happened,  and  that  at  Naples  (from  t.  43),  Porphyrion  and  those  who 
haTe  followed  him  show  more  simplicity  than  judgment.  That  the  scene  does  not  eren 
profess  to  be  laid  at  Naples  is  clear  firom  the  dogs  of  the  Subuira  (58)  and  the  ▼ultnres 
of  the  Eequiline  hill  (100)  being  introduced. 

ARGUMENT. 

«  Tell  me,  by  the  gods,  by  thy  children,  if  Ludna  hath  ever  blesfled  thee,  by  this  puiple 
toga  which  should  protect  my  childhood,  tell  me  what  meaneth  this  horrid  soene.  Why 
look  ye  at  me  so  stemly  ?"  As  these  words  drop  fi>om  the  trembling  and  naked  child, 
Canidia  bids  them  bring  branches  firom  the  tombs,  a  screech-owrs  wing  and  eggs  steeped 
in  fit>g's  blood,  poisonous  herbs  of  Thessaly  and  Hiberia,  and  bones  snatched  finom  the 
jaws  of  a  hungry  bitch,  to  bum  in  the  magic  flames.  Sagana  meanwhile  sprinkles  waters 
of  Avemus  over  the  chamber,  and  Yeia  digs  a  pit  where  the  boy  mast  stand  buried  to 
the  chin  that  his  marrow  and  liver  may  dry  up  and  beoome  fit  ingredients  for  the  potion. 
Folia  too  is  there  charming  stars  and  moon  from  the  sky.  Then  Canidia  bursts  forth, 
saying,  "  Night  and  Diana  avenge  me  on  my  enemies.  Give  me  such  an  ointment  to 
smear  the  old  man  with  that  the  dogs  may  bark  at  him  as  he  goes  to  his  vile  haunts. 
But  what  is  this  ?  How  did  Medea  sucoeed  while  I  fail  ?  I  know  every  herb.  I  have 
anointed  his  bed. .  I  see,  I  see.  Some  charm  more  skilled  has  set  him  free.  No  com- 
mon  potion  therefore,  no  hacknied  spell  will  I  prepare  for  thee,  Varus :  the  skies  shall 
sink  below  the  sea  if  thou  bum  not  with  love  for  me.''  Then  the  boy  breaks  out  into 
cursing,  and  says,  **  The  destiny  of  man  is  unchangeable.  I  will  curse  you,  and  my 
carse  no  sacrifioe  shall  avert.  My  ghost  shall  haunt  you  by  night,  and  tear  your  fiesh, 
and  rob  you  of  sleep.  Men  shall  stone  you,  and  wolves  and  vultares  shall  tear  your 
unburied  carcases,  and  my  parents  shall  live  to  see  it" 

At,  o  deorum  quidquid  in  caelo  regit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus, 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  ?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces ! 

l.  At,  0  deontm]  <At'  is  the  same  *atque'  and  *aatem,'  neither  of  whioh  is 
word  as  *  ad,'  and  ifl  not  always  or  uflually  adversative.  So  iXXd  and  dk  have  not 
an  adversative  particle.    It  is  oontained  in    neoeflflarily  that  fi>roe,  but  are  used  to  open 
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Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus  6 

Lucina  veris  affuit, 
Per  hoc  inane  purpurae  decus  precor, 

Per  improbaturum  haec  Jovem, 
Quid  ut  noverca  me  intueris  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  belua  ?  lo 

Ut  haec  trementi  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus  quale  posset  impia 

Mollire  Thracum  pectora, 
Ganidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis  15 

Grines  et  incomptum  caput 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funebres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  noctumae  strigis,  20 

Herbasque  quas  lolcos  atque  Hiberia 

Mittit  venenorum  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejimae  canis 

Flammis  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  expedita  Sagana  per  totam  domum  25 

Spargens  Avemales  aquas 
Horret  capillis,  ut  marinus  asperis 

Echinus  aut  currens  aper. 

Bentenoes  ttid  cairy  on  the  meaning  of  a  their  pnrpose  but  did  not.    Cic.  (in  Verr.  ii. 

discourse.    VHien  <  at' is  used  at  the  open-  1.  58):  "Vestitus  enim  (the  'togs  prae- 

ing  it  expresses  abmptness,  and  is  as  though  tezta  '  wom  by  the  young  Junius)  neminem 

the  speaker  were  only  oontinuing  a  aentiment  commovebat  is  quem  illi  mo8  et  jus  ingenui- 

previouslyoonceived,  butnotezpressed.  '*It  tatis  dabat.''     In  addition  to  this  'toga/ 

denotes  a  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  children  of  free  parents  wore  a  sraall  round 

is  employed  in  sudden  transitions  of  speech  "  plate  of  gold  ('  bulla ')  suspended  from  their 

(Key  8  Lat.  Gr.  1445,  d.).   See  S.  ii.  2. 40,  n.  neck.     Both  were  laid  aside  on  the  assump- 

Quidqmd  deorum']     lAry  uses  the  same  tion  of  the  '  toga  yirilis  *  (usually  about  15), 

ezpression  more  than  onoe,  ii.  5  ;  zxiii.  9.  and  the  *  buUa '  was  presented  as  an  offering 

See  also  S.  i.  6.  1 :  '  to  the  Lares  (see  Dict.  Ant.).   Dacier  quotes 

"Non  quia,  M^cenu,  Lydorum^qnicqnid  Q?ii«t.(Declam    340):  "  Ego  Tobis  aUego 

Etrascos  etiam  ipsum  iUud  sacmm  praeteztaram  quo 

Incoluit  fines "  sacerdotes  velantur,  quo  magistratus^.  quo 

infirmitatem   pueritiae  sacram  fadmus  ac 

5.  Per  liberOM  te,"]    '  Te '  is  addressed  to  venerabilem.''    Pliny  calls  the  *  praetexta ' 

Canidia.    Though  Torrentius  thinks  it  far-  "  majestaa  pueritiae  "   ( iz.  36 ).      '  Odia 

fetched  to  suppose   there   is  any  double  novercAlia'   were   proverbial.      (See  Tac. 

meaning  in  what  follows,  a  doubt  is  oer-  Ann.  zii.  2). 

tainly  implied   of   the   woman's  fertility.         8.  Perivnprobaturufn]  Comp.  C.  i.  2. 19. 
The  charge  is  retracted  in  Ep.  zvii.  50,sqq.         12.  In»ignibuf\     That  is  his  '  praetezta ' 

7.  purpurae  decus]  The^togapraetexta,'  and  *bulla.'     *  Impube  oorpus'  is  in  appo- 

the  sign  of  nobility  and  of  childhood,  which  sition  with  *  puer.' 
should  haTe  tnraed  his  peraecuton  from        31.  Jolcot  atque  Hiberia]    lolcus  was  a 
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Abacta  nuUa  Veia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  30 

Exhauriebat  ingemens  laboribus, 

Quo  posset  infossus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo, 
Oum  promineret  ore  quantum  exstant  aqua     35 

Suspensa  mento  corpora ; 
Exsucca  uti  medulla  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Interminato  cum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 


town  of  Thessaly,  and  Hiberis  s  region 
east  of  Colchis  and  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
now  part  of  Georgia.  See  C.  ii.  20.  20. 
Elsewhere  in  Horaoe  Hiber  and  Hiberia 
have  reference  to  Spain. 

Flames  of  Colchis  mean  magic  flames, 
Buch  as  Medea  prepared. 

25.  expedita\  This  answers  to  the  de- 
scription  of  Canidia  herself  given  Sat.  i.  8. 
23;— 

«Vidi  egomet  nigra  tuccinctam  vadere  palla 
Canidiam." 

Sagana  is  there  again  introduoed  in  her 
oompany  (see  note). 

26.  Avemalet  aquas]  So  Dido  in  her 
pretended  magical  ceremony  sprinkled  "  la- 
tioes  simulatos  fontis  Averni''  (Aen.iv.512). 

28.  currena  aper.']  Bentley  has  sub- 
stituted^  liaurens'  on  the  conjecture  of 
HeinsiuSy  and  produces  of  course  many  in- 
stances  in  which  Laurentian  boars  are  men- 
tioned.  But  the  more  common  he  makes 
that  epithet  appear  the  less  probable  it  be- 
comes  that  it  would  have  been  universally 
overlooked  by  the  copyists  and  Scholiasts. 
As  Sagana  is  represented  running  about 
furiously,  the  rushing  of  a  boar  is  not  a  bad 
simile.  If  Bentley  had  ever  seen  a  wild 
hog  bursting  from  a  jungle,  aiid  then  tum- 
bling  along  the  open  plain  faster  than  dog 
or  rider  can  foUow  him,  he  would  not  have 
quarrelied  with  the  illustration.  The  Scho- 
liast  Acron  gives,  either  as  a  comment  or  a 
various  reading, '  fiirens.' 

29.  nulla  —  contcientia  ]  UnconsdouB 
or  careless  of  the  horrible  suflTering  the 
child  was  to  endure.  Though  she  groaned, 
it  was  only  with  the  labour.  We  are  to 
understand  that  the  transaction  was  going 
on,  and  the  grave  being  dug  in  the  open 
court,  the  *impluvium.'  The  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  boy'8  torture  are  sufficiently 


explained  in  the  introduction  and  nga- 
ment. 

83.  Longo  die  his  terque  ]  '  Longo ' 
belongs  to  *  die/  not  to  *  spectaculo.'  On 
every  weary  day  food  was  to  be  put  before 
him,  and  changed  two  or  three  times,  that 
his  soul  might  yeam  for  it  like  Tantalus, 
and  its  longings  might  be  worked  into  the 
spell  that  was  to  inflame  the  heart  of  Vams. 

*  Inemori'  is  not  found  any  where  else. 
The  ordinary  form  is  *  immori,'  which  ap- 
pears  in  Ven.  1483.    *  Bis  terque '  signifies 

*  frequently ;'  as  In  Martial  (vi.  66) : 

*'  Attraxit  prope  se  manu  negantem 
Et  bis  terque  quaterque  basiavit." 

'  Bis  terve'  (which  was  the  common  reading 
till  Bentley  edited  the  other)  means  'rarely.' 
Bentley  Is  wrong  in  saying  that  aU  the  edi- 
tions  since  the  fifteenth  century  have  *  ve.' 
That  of  Asoensius  of  1519  has  '  qne/  and 
Mandnelli  in  his  oommentary  has  the  same. 
The  Scholiast  Porphyrion  so  read  it. 

37.  Exsucca']  TiU  Lambinus,  on  the 
authority  of  one  or  two  MSS.,  intiroduced 

*  ezsucta,'  the  editions  aU  had  *  exerta'  or 
'  ezserta.'  The  Sdioliasts  read  <  ezsecta/ 
which  is  plainly  out  of  plaoe.  There  are 
more  various  readings  on  this  word  in  tbe 
MSS.  than  on  any  other  in  Horace.  They 
are  recapitulated  by  Fea :  '  exusta,'  '  ex- 
secta,'    *  execta, '    *  extracta,  *    *  exsucta, ' 

*  exuta,'  *  execta,'  'exhausta,'  *  exesa,'  '  ex- 
esta.'  He  adds  *  exsucca,'  and  adopts  it 
with  Cunningham  and  Sanadon.  I  find  in 
the  margin  of  H.  Stephens'  edition  *ez- 
acta.'  Bentley  prefers  '  ezesa.'  'Exsucta' 
and  <  exsucca'  appear  to  me  the  most  likely 
readings.  The  latter  is  used  by  Seneca  and 
Quintilian.  Juvenal  has  "ossa  vides  re- 
gum  vacuis  exsucta  medulUs "  (viiL  90).  - 
If  there  is  any  differenoe,  *  ezsuoos '  seems 
better  suited  to  describe  the  dry  state  of  the 
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Non  defuisse  masciilae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis 

Et  omne  viciniun  oppidum, 
Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  45 

Lunamque  caelo  deripit. 
Hic  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Ganidia  rodens  pollicem 
Quid  dixit  aut  quid  tacuit  ?     0  rebus  meis 

Non  infideles  arbitrae,  60 

Nox  et  Diana  quae  silentium  regis 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  sacra, 
Nunc,  nunc  adeste,  nunc  in  hostiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertite  ! 
Formidolosis  dum  latent  silvis  ferae  55 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 
Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes 
Nardo  perunctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus. —  60 


marrow,  while  the  participle  'ezsucta' 
better  snitfl  the  bones  iroin  which  the 
marrow  has  been  exhansted,  as  in  the  verse 
of  Jnvenal. 

38.  Tniefminaio]  Thia  word,  oompomided 
of  *  inter'  and  '  minor/  it  a  stronger  way  of 
ezpressing  '  interdicto. '  It  is  the  inter- 
position  of  a  threat  instead  of  a  plain  com- 
mand.  Forcell.  gives  ezamples  from  Plautns 
and  Terence.  ''As  soon  as  his  eye-balls 
iastened  on  the  forbidden  food  should  have 
wasted  away."  Sat.  ii.  1.  24  :  "  Ut  semel 
ipto  Accessit  ferror  capiti."  Mitscherlich 
takes  '  semer  with  *  fizae/  as  if  it  meant 
the  eyes  fastened  on  the  food  and  never 
removed. 

41.  Folia  of  Ariminum  (an  Umbrian 
town)  represents  some  woman  of  unnatural 
lewdness  well  known  at  Naples  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where,  Horace  means  to  say, 
when  this  story  was  told  every  body  be- 
lieved  she  had  luul  a  hand  in  it.  This  is  the 
most  obvious  way  of  ezpkining  the  passage 
without  supposing  the  scene  to  be  laid  at 
Naples,  which,  as  shown  in  the  Introduction, 
it  cannot  be. 

43.  otiotd]  So  Ovid  calls  it :  "  in  otia 
natam  Parthenopen''  (Met.  zv.  711)- 

46.  Quae  ndera  excaniaia']  This  faculty 
of  witches  is  suffidently  well  known.  Virg. 
(EcL  viii.  69} :  **  Carmina  vel  caelo  possunt 


deducere  Lunam."  TibuU.  (i.  2.  43): 
**  Hanc  ego  de  caelo  ducentem  sidera  vidi." 
Flato  speaks  of  rde  rr^v  fftXiivfiv  KuOai- 
povoag,  rdc  OcrraXi^ac  (Gorg.  p.  613, 
A).  Ajad  Strepsiades'  ingenious  device  for 
avoiding  the  payment  of  interest  for  his 
debts  was  to  get  a  witch  to  bring  down  the 
moon  from  the  sky  and  then  lock  her  up, 
that  there  might  be  no  more  months  bring- 
ing  pay-day  round  (Arist.  Nub.  749,  sqq.). 

Thestala]     C.  i.  27.  21. 

66.  Formidolosie]  The  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween  this  and  *  formidolosae. '  As  the 
word  bears  both  an  active  and  a  passive 
meaning,  it  is  not  clear  which  Horace 
wrote.  If  applied  to  the  woods,  it  is  equi- 
valent  to  'horridis/  as  Yirg.  (Georg.  iv. 
468) I  **  Caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum ;" 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  have  it  thus.  The 
other  reading  would  also  admit  of  the  same 
active  interpretationi  though  in  connezion 
with  *  latent '  it  is  generally  interpreted  by 
those  who  adopt  it  as  equivalent  to  *  timi- 
dae.'  In  that  case  '  ferae '  must  mean  the 
weaker  class  of  animals,  and  not  beasts  of 
prey,  which  is  common  enough. 

67«  Senem,  quod  omnet  rideani^]  She 
here  prays  that  the  dogs  may  bark  at  Varus 
as  he  goes  to  the  brothels  of  the  Suburra, 
so  that  all  may  tum  out  and  laugh  at  the 
vile  old  man  soented  with  the  richest  per- 
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Quid  accidit?     Cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Venena  Medeae  valent  ? 
Quibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pellicem, 

Magni  Creontis  filiam, 
Cum  palla,  tabo  munus  imbutum,  novam         6ft 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit. 
Atqui  nec  herba  nec  latens  in  asperis 

Badix  fefellit  me  locis. 
Indormit  unctis  omniimi  cubilibus 

Oblivione  pellicum. —  70 

Ah  ah  !  solutus  ambulat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmine. 
Non  usitatis,  Vare,  potionibus, 

O  multa  fleturum  caput, 
Ad  me  recurres,  nec  vocata  mens  tua  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus : 


fames,  such  as  even  she,  Canidia,  had  neTer 
made.  Sbe  knows  that  these  are  hia 
haunts,  and  wonders  why  her  drugs  (which 
she  calls  the  drags  of  Medea,  as  imitating 
those)  take  no  effect  upon  him :  when  ahe 
suddenly  breaks  out  with  the  ezclamation, 
"  Ah !  ali !  I  see,  some  stronger  spell  is  at 
work ;  but  I  wiU  find  one  that  is  stronger 
than  any."  Tbe  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
made  with  ty.  (j9,  70,  which  are  certainly 
capable  of  various  renderings.  OreUi  says 
she  had  smeared  the  oouch  he  slept  on  with 
drugs,  to  make  him  forget  all  women  but 
herself,  taking  '  unctis '  with  *  oblivione.' 
My  own  opinion  is  divided  between  this 
interpretation  and  tbe  following :  <  he  is 
sleeping  on  his  drugged  couch,  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  women,'  including  herself,  as  if 
she  suddenly  had  seen  him  in  that  position. 
I  incline  on  the  whole  to  Orelli's  version. 
Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  either  of 
these  interpretations  will  find  a  new  one  in 
nearly  every  commentator  they  may  con- 
8ult.  The  Scholiasts'  notion  that  Canidia 
was  a  seller  of  perfumes  has  a  little  more 
show  of  foundation  (in  v.  59,  60)  than  the 
same  as  applied  to  Virgilius  (C.  iv.  12, 
Introduction) ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability 
derived  irom  this  passage  only.  Acron's 
reading,  '  suburbanae,'  in  v.  58,  showa  the 
caution  with  which  the  Scholiasts  are  to  be 
foUowed.  In  v.  60  the  oldest  MSS.  vary 
between  '  laborarint'  and  '  laborarunt,'  and 
it  is  hard  to  decide  between  them.  Both 
have  an  appropriate  sense:  the  one  de- 
claring  that  she  never  had  wrought,  and 
the    other    that    she    never    oould    have 


wrought,  such  ointment.  '  Quale '  is  equiva- 
lent  to  *  cujusmodi.'     The  Suburra,  aooord- 
ing  to  Nardini  (Rom.  Ant.  iii.  6,  quoted  by 
Cramer,  It.  i.  369),  was  a  street  leading 
from  the  Esquiline  to  the  Viminal.     It  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  profligate 
parta  of  the  dty.     Propertius  (iv.  7.  15) 
describes  it  as  the  resort  of  thieves  : 
*'  Jamne    tibi   ezdderunt  vigilads   forta 
Suburrae, 
Et  meanoctumis  trita  fenestradolis  ?" 
and  Martial  of  prostitutes  (vi.  66): — 

'*  Famae  non  nimium  bonae  puellam 
Quales  in  media  sedent  Suburra." 
One  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of  Rome 
was  called  Suburana,  but  this  differed  from 
the  later  Suburra,  which  was  not  one  of  the 
quarters  formed  by  Augustus. 

62.  Venena  Medeae']  She  speaks  as  if  * 
she  had  been  actually  using  the  drugs  of 
Medea. 

e^.Juffittdtapellieem,]  See  Epod.  iii.  14. 

71,  Ah  ahr\     Bentley  *  Aha  !' 

73.  Wbo  Vanu  may  have  been  we  can- 
not  tell.  See  C.  i.  18,  Introduction.  Some 
andent  inscriptions  call  him  *  Alfius  Varus.' 

76.  Marsit  —  vocibus:']  That  is,  by 
common  speUs  or  charms,  such  as  have 
been  leamt  from  the  Marsi,  and  were 
usually  practised  (Epod.  xvii.  29).  Grellius 
says  (xvi.  11):  "  Marsis  hominibus — vi 
quadam  genitali  datum  est,  ut  serpentum 
vinilentorum  domitores  sint  et  incentionibus 
herbarumque  sucds  fadant  medelarum  mi- 
racula."  Virgil  has  (Aen.  vii.  7^8) ; 
"  Marsis  quaesitae  in  montibus  herbae." 
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Maius  parabo,  maius  infundam  tibi 

Fastidienti  poculum, 
Priusque  caelum  sidet  inferius  mari, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  80 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus.  — 
Sub  haec  puer  jam  non  ut  ante  moUibus 

Lenire  verbis  impias, 
Sed  dubius  unde  rumperet  silentium  85 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces : 
Venena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent 

Oonvertere  humanam  vicem ; 
Diris  agam  vos ;  dira  detestatio 

NuUa  expiatur  victima.  90 

Quin  ubi  perire  jussus  exspiravero 

Noctumus  occurram  Furor 


86.  Thyeiteas  preeet :"]  Cunes  such  88 
Thyestes  might  have  imprecated  on  the 
head  of  Atreos.  The  openiiig  sentence  of 
the  hoy^s  speech  is  yariously  interpreted. 
Lambinos  proposed,  and  many  schohurs 
haTe  adopted,  the  following version :  namely, 
'*  Witchcraft  can  overthrow  the  great  prin- 
dples  of  justice»  but  cannot  overthrow  (or 
change)  the  condition  or  fate  of  men;" 
where  'yalent*  is  understood  in  the  first 
dause.  In  support  of  the  construction  are 
quoted  Tac.  Ann.  zii.  64 :  **  Agrippina 
quae  filio  dare  imperium,  tolerare  imperi- 
tantem  neqnibat."  Ib.  xiii.  56:  '^Deesse 
nobis  terrain  qua  vivamus,  in  qua  moriamur 
non  potest;''  and  FUut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  3A0 : 
"  Tuae  si  quid  vis  nuntiare  (sub.  sinam)  hanc 
nostram  adhucnon  sinam;''  which  no  doubt 
ezactly  represent  the  case  as  these  inter- 
preters  view  it.  But  I  do  not  see  the  sense 
which  by  this  oonstruction  is  brought  out  of 
Horace's  words.  Orelli  makes  ^fas  ne- 
fasque '  the  subjecti  and  supposes  the  boy 
to  say  that  appeals  to  jnstice  and  the  laws 
of  Heaven  are  of  no  avail  to  tum  the  course 
of  witchcraft  (or  the  hearts  of  witches);  so 
he  resorts  to  curses.  The  words  '  humanam 
vicem'  he  renders  'more  modoque  homi- 
num/  which  he  explains  by  *  hnmanis  sensi- 
bus.'  But  what  he  means  is  not  dear.  It 
would  be  better  if  this  view  of  the  oonstruc- 
tion  were  adopted  to  render  'humanam 
vicem' '  on  behalf  of  men/  or  *  of  humanity/ 
as  (Cic.  Epp.  ad  Fam.  i.  9)  "  nostram  vicem 
ultus  est  ipse  sese."  (See  Epod.  xvii.  42,  n.) 
I  do  not  see  why  *  venena '  should  not 
Btand  fbr  *  veneficas/  like  '  scelus '  for  *  sce- 


lestus/  as  Fea  says,  bnt  which  Dillenbr. 
says  cannot  be.  Bentley  acknowledges  he 
can  make  nothing  of  the  sentence ;  and,  as 
the  corrections  he  suggests  do  not  please 
himseif,  they  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  Scholiasts  throw  no  light  upon  the 
sttbject  with  their  ezplanations,  and  I  feel 
very  doubtfnl  about  the  meaning.  The 
words  may  be  translated  as  they  stand : 
"  Witchcraft  or  the  great  powers  of  right 
and  wrong  cannot  change  the  fate  of  men  \** 
i.  e.  nothing  can,  whether  itbe  good  or  bad ; 
and  though  that  interpretation  does  not 
satisfy  me,  I  prefer  it  to  the  others,  because 
it  is  the  least  strained  with  referenoe  to  the 
coUocation  of  the  words.  The  omission  of 
a  copula  between  *venena'  and  *magnum' 
is  no  argument  against  this  version.  The 
only  other  ezplanation  that  ooinddes  at  all 
witfa  the  order  of  the  words  is  that  which 
makes  '  magnum  fas  neiasque '  an  ezdama- 
tion :  "  Witchcraft,  by  the  mighty  kws  of 
heaven !  cannot  change  the  destiny  of  man." 
To  this  interpretation  Orelli  pays  no  more 
attention  than  to  say  ^'prorsus  imperite 
nuper  interpres  quidam  fas  nefasque  pro 
mera  ezdamatione  habuit."  It  had  oc- 
curred  to  me  as  a  possible  solution  of  the 
difficulty ;  and,  notwithstanding  Orelli^s 
opinion,  I  think  it  may  take  its  place  among 
the  more  plausibleof  the  many  ezplanations 
that  have  been  ofiered.  Orelli  has  given 
every  other  that  has  been  suggested,  in  his 
ezcursus  on  the  passage. 

90.  Nuila  expiatur  vtc/ima.]     See  C.  i. 
28. 34. 

91.  Nociwmiu  occurram  FSiror']     He 
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Petamque  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibus, 

Quae  vis  deorum  est  manium, 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Yos  turba  vicatim  hinc  et  hinc  saxis  petens 

Contundet  obscoenas  anus ; 
•    Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites ;  loo 

Neque  hoc  parentes  heu  mihi  superstites 

Effugerit  spectaculum. 

threatens  to  haunt  them  at  nigbt  by  bis  tbeir  sacred  rites  secured  tbem  by  tbe  laws 

gbost  in  tbe  sbape  of  madness,  witb  sharp  (see  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  9),  and  tbeir  annual 

daws  tearing  tbeir  fEices,  and  sitting  like  a  festival,  Feralia.      In  the  early  period  of 

nigbtmare  on  tbeir  breast.     *  Foror '  is  no  Rome  tbey  were  identical  witb  tbe  Lares, 

where  else  personified,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  tbe  deities  wbo  protected  eacb  bomestead, 

Tbougb  tbe  Fories  were  caUed  '  Dirae/  tbey  and  wbose  bearth  was  in  efwerj  balL 
are  not  meant  by  *  Diris '  above,  nor  are  tbey        100.  EwquiUnae  aliiet ;]    On  tbe  Campns 

intended  at  all.    '  Diris  '  means  *  curses.'  Esqnilinus  maleiactors  of  tbe  lower  sort 

94.  Q^ae  vis  deorum  est  mantvm,]     Tbe  were  ezecuted,  and  tbeir  bodies  left  for  tbe 

spirits  of  tbe  dead  were  to  tbeir  surnving  Yultures  and  jackalls  to  devour.    Compare 

landred  divinities,  '  Dii  Manes.'    Tbey  bad  Ep.  zvii.  58,  and  S.  L  8.  8,  n. 


CARMEN    VI. 

Tbe  Scboliast  Porpbyrion  says  of  tbis  ode  tbat  it  is  directed  against  some  man  wbo 
was  given  to  attacking  virulently  unoffending  persons.  Acron  says  bis  name  was  Cassius, 
and  tbat  be  was  a  sbmderous  poet.  Compounding  tbese  statementa,  and  amplifying  tbem 
from  bis  own  bead  and  tbe  language  of  the  ode,  Cruquius'  Scholiast  makes  Casains  to  be 
Cassius  Severus,  an  orator  of  great  oelebrity  and  bittemess,  who  was  banisbed  by  Augustns, 
and  after  remaining  in  ezile  for  twenty-five  years  died  a  beggar  a.d.  32,  more  than  sizty- 
three  years  after  the  composition  of  tbis  ode.  This  Scholiast^s  authority  is  destroyed  by 
bis  own  description  of  Severus,  wbo,  be  says,  was  very  abusive  and  attacked  tbe  best  of 
men,  but  was  easily  appeased  by  filling  bis  belly  and  plying  bim  with  money,  for  wbicb 
reason  Horace  oompares  bim  to  a  dog,  &c  Tbis  is  the  language  of  a  mere  compiler,  and 
18  worthy  of  no  credit.  Tbe  silence  of  Porpbyrion,  and  tbe  positive  statement  of  Acron 
tbat  tbe  Cassius  of  tbis  ode  was  a  poet  (wbicb  we  bave  no  autbority  for  supposing  Severus 
was),  as  well  as  tbe  eztreme  youtb  of  Severus  at  the  time  it  was  written,  are  all  opposed 
to  tbe  notion  tbat  he  is  tbe  person  attacked ;  and  moreover  so  far  from  being  tbe  coward 
Horaoe  describes,  Severus  boldly  attacked  men  of  inflnenoe,  and  snffered  for  doing  so ; 
and  as  to  bis  avarice,  it  was  tbrougb  persisting  in  tbe  course  his  nature  inclined  bim  to, 
of  indiscriminate  abuse,  tbat  be  came  to  destitution  and  died  in  that  oondition.  Al- 
thougb  therefore  Comm.  Cruq.  bas  been  foUowed  by  all  tbe  editors  till  tbe  present 
^  century  and  by  some  late  commentators ;  and  though  Weicbert  bas  done  his  best  to 
•upport  this  opinion,  I  do  not  tbink  be  has  succeeded.  It  may  be  allowed  tbat  Acron 
bad  some  ground — we  know  not  wbat — for  calling  tbe  man  Cassius,  and  if  so  the 
notorions  orator  would  occur  to  tbe  copyists  and  those  by  wbom  tbe  inscriptions  were 
framed,  wbo  were  as  ignorant  as  we  are  of  tbe  real  Cassius.  Estr^  bas,  witb  bis  usual 
ezactness,  given  aU  tbe  autborities  from  wbom  tbe  life  of  Caasins  Sevems  has  been  oom- 
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piled,  among  whom  not  one,  it  «ppears,  makes  any  menUon  of  his  being  a  poet* 
Kirchner  supposes  lifaeTius  to  be  meant,  and  Grotefend  Bavius.  But  if  a  name  is  re- 
tained  I  think  it  should  be  Caaeius»  it  being  admitted  that  the  man  is  otherwise  nn- 
known,  and  that  perhaps  Horace,  writing  when  he  was  young,  gave  him  more  oonsideration 
than  he  deserved  in  composing  this  satire  upon  him. 

ARGUMENT. 

Why  snarl  at  innocent  strangers,  dog,  and  mn  away  firom  the  wolf  ?  Attack  me  if  thou 
darest.  I  am  ever  ready  to  hunt  the  prey,  while  thou  dost  but  bark  and  tum  aside  to 
fill  thy  belly.  Beware  I  for  I  have  lifted  my  homs  eren  as  Archilochus  and  Hipponax 
lifted  theirs.    If  I  am  attacked,  think'8t  thou  I  will  stand  like  a  child  and  cry  ? 

Qnii)  immerentes  hospites  vexas  canis 

Ignavus  adversum  lupos  f 
Quin  huc  inanes,  si  potes,  vertis  minas 

Et  me  remorsurum  petis  ?  * 

Nam  qualis  aut  Molossus  aut  fulvus  Lacon,      6 

Amica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives 

Quaecunque  praecedet  fera : 
Tu  cum  timenda  voce  complesti  nemus 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  lo 

Cave,  cave :  namque  in  malos  asperrimus 

Parata  tollo  cornua, 
Qualis  Lycambae  spretus  infido  gener 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer  ? 

3.  Qmn-^ertis]     Although  <  quin '  is  It  doee  not,  therefore,  express  *  praesidinm 

plainly  in  this  oombination  only  equivalent  et  cusiodiam  gregibus,'  as  Orelli  says,  but 

to  <  qui '  and  a  negatiye,  taken  interroga-  rather  seems  to  signify  *  a  pack/  or  some- 

tiTely,  it  is  sometimes  used  (especially  by  thing  of  that  sort.  Whateyer  the  Molossian 

Terenoe)  with    the    imperatiye  mood,   as  and  Laconian  dogs  were,  they  were  more 

oSrow  in  Greek.     Hence  many  MSS.  haye  nsed  for  hunting  than  for  watching  sheep, 

<yerte'  and    'pete/  which    readings  are  and  were  k>yed  by  shepherds  beoiuse  in 

Ibund   in   the  Venetian  edition  of  1483,  packs  they  destn)yed  the  wolyes  and  beasts 

notwithstanding    the    metrical    difficulty,  of  prey.     (See  G^rg.  iiL  405,  sqq.) 
which  Cruquius  gets   rid   of  by  putting        13.  Lyeambae  —  Bupalo.']    Archilochus 

'yerte'  before  'si  potes.'    But  the  oon-  attacked   Lycambes,  who  after  promising 

ttmction  with  the  imperatiye  is  oonyersa-  him  his  daughter  Neobule  in  marriage  re- 

tional  and  dramatic,  and  there  is  no  reason  tracted  his  promise,  so  sharply  that  he  is 

to  think  Horaoe  woukl  say  '  quin  yerte '  said  to  haye  hanged  himself ;  and  the  same 

wfaen  he  oouM  say  *  quin  yertis,'  which  is  a  fate  was  supposed  to  haye  befallen  Bupalus 

direct  question.    An  instance  of  '  quin'  as  and  Athenis,  two  sculptors,  who  turned  the 

a  direct  assertion,  which  is  a  conyentional  ugly  features  of  Hipponax  into    ridicnle. 

seoondary  usage,  occurs  in  the  Epode  pre.  The  Scholiast  Acron  has  confounded  these 

oeding,  y.  91.     (See  Key's  Lat.  Gr.  1171»  two  stories,  and  makes   Hipponaz  attack 

72.)  Bupalus  for  reiusing  him  his  daughter  in 

6.   Amiea  tris  pattoribus^']      Lucretius  marriage. 
(yi.  1221)  speaks  of  *  fida  canum  yis,'  and         16.  Inultttt  ut  Jtebo  puer  f]    The  con- 

virg.  (Aien.  iy.  132),  'odopa  canum  yis.'  structiouis  '  inultus  flebo  ut  puer.' 

U   2 
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CARMEN  VII. 

This  ode  is  referred  by  Fnnke,  Kirchner  (p.  22),  Mitscherlich,  and  othen,  to  a.u.c. 
722,  when  the  last  war  between  Augnstas  and  M.  Antonius  broke  out.  Orelli,  on  the 
other  hand,  refers  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  Perosia,  a.u.c.  713-14,  to  which 
period  Epode  xvi.  belongs.  Dillenbr.  refers  it,  withont  assigning  any  particular 
reasons,  to  the  year  716,  when  Augustus  was  going  against  Sez.  Pompeius.  There  ia 
very  little,  if  any,  intemal  evidence  as  to  the  date.  None  of  the  chronologists  give  any 
good  reason  for  their  opinions,  and  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 

ARGUMENT. 

Whither  run  ye  to  arms  ? — hath  not  blood  enough  of  Romans  been  shed  ?  'Tis  not  to 
bum  the  walls  of  Carthage,  or  humble  the  Briton,  but  that  the  Parthian  may  rejoioe  in 
seeing  Rome  fall  by  her  own  hand.  The  beasts  do  not  war  upon  tfaeir  kind.  Is  it 
madness,  or  foroe  irreeistible,  or  wickedness  that  drives  you  ?  They  are  dumb :  they 
answer  not.    'Tis  e?en  so  :  the  blood  of  Remus  is  visited  on  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

Quo,  quo  scelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dext^ris 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis, 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Karthaginis  5 

Eomanus  arces  ureret, 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via, 

2.  conditi  /]     Swords  which  were  lately  the  river.    After  making  the  circnit  of  the 

sheathed.  Campus  it  entered  the  dty  again  by  tfae 

7.  Intactut']  See  C.  iii.  24.  1.  What  Porta  Carmentalis,  at  the  south  extremity 
Horace  means  to  say  is,  "  the  blood  that  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus,  where  it  entered 
has  been  spilt  in  these  dvil  wars  has  been  the  Velabrum,  the  space  between  that  hiU 
shed  not  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  as  and  Mons  Aventinus.  Crossing  tfae  Vela- 
in  the  war  that  Sdpio  led,  or  tbat  the  brum  it  passed  by  the  Circus  Maximus, 
Briton  might  be  led  in  chains,  as  he  was  by  which  lay  between  the  last-named  hill  and 
Julius  Caesar,  but  for  the  destruction  of  Mons  Palatinns,  round  which  it  wound  to 
Rome  herself.''  *  Intactus '  means  *  un-  the  left  tiU  it  reached  the  spot  where  after- 
touched'  till  Julius  Caesar  invaded  them  wardswas  built  tfae  ardi  of  Constantine,  on 
and  carried  away  prisoners,  many  of  whom  the  eastem  side,  opposite  the  spot  where 
walked  in  his  triumph.  The  first  time  after  Vespasian  built  the  Amphitheatre  that  bore 
Caesar's  expeditions  that  a  Roman  army  his  name,  Amphitheatrum  Flavianum,  or,  as 
invaded  Britain  was  in  the  ezpedition  of  it  is  now  usually  called,  the  Colossenm. 
Claudius,  a.d.  43.  Keeping  still  to  the  left  the  procession  came 

8.  Sacra  catenatus  trta,]  See  C.  iv.  2.  to  the  Templum  Veneris,  adjoining  which 
35,  n.  Perhaps  I  can  make  the  course  of  the  was  the  Templum  Romae.  Uere  the  Via 
procession  stiU  more  dear  to  the  reader.  It  Sacra  commenced  and  oontinued  past  the 
commenced  (according  to  the  account  given  Templum  Pads,  near  to  which  stands  the 
in  that  note)  at  the  Porta  Triumphalis  at  Church  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore.  There  a 
the  foot  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus  on  the  slight  desoent  oommences  leading  to  the 
north,  and  passed  out  of  that  gato  into  the  Templum  Faustinae  and  that  of  Antoninus 
Campus  Martius  which  lay  between  it  and  Pius  (according  to  Fea,  but  the  situation  of 
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Sed  ut  secundum  vota  Parthorum  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera !  lo 

Neque  hic  lupis  mos  nec  fuit  leonibus 

Unquam  nisi  in  dispar  feris. 
Furorne  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior, 

An  culpa  ?     Besponsimi  date. 
Tacent  et  albus  ora  pallor  inficit  15 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent. 
Sic  est :  acerba  fata  Bomanos  agunt 

Scelusque  fratemae  necis, 
Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terram  Bemi 

Sacer  nepotibus  cruor.  20 


that  Temple  Beems  to  be  very  ancertain). 
Then  the  procession  passed  throogh  the 
Forum  till  it  reached  Ihe  epot  whm  wm 
afterwards  boilt  and  still  stands  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Sereras,  close  to  which,  under  the 
east  side  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus,  was  the 
Caroer  Tullianus  or  Mamertinus,  the  great 
prison  bmlt,  as  tradition  said,  by  Serrius 
Tullius.  At  the  above  spot  the  captives  were 
taken  off  to  this  prison,  as  C.  Pontius  the 
Samnite  general  was,  and  usually  stiungled 
at  onoe.  The  procession  then  havingarrived 
near  the  gate  it  started  finom,  wound  its  way 
up  the  Mons  Capitohnus  tili  it  reached  the 
GeipitoL  If  this  description  (with  the  help 
of  which  any  map  of  the  dty  will  enable 
the  student  to  follow  the  triumpbal  prooes- 
sion)  be  oorrect,  and  if  the  whole  drcuit  of 
the  Campus  Maximus  was  traversed,  the 
distance  passed  over  must  have  been  not 
less  than  six  miles.  The  part  of  the  road 
which  Horace  (C.  iv.  2.  35)  calls  the  '  Saoer 
clivus/  is  the  above-named  declivity  between 
the  Templum  Pacia  and  the  Forum. 

12.  Unquam]  Some  of  the  old  editions 
have  '  nunquam.'  So  it  is  in  that  of  1483, 
where  for  'dispar'  we  have  'disparibus/ 
showing  a  careless  copyist,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted.  That  the  same  reading 
should  have  been  found  by  Bentley  in  the 
edition  of  1490  is  not  wonderful,  since  it  is 
a  mere  reprint  of  the  other,  and  that  of  the 
Florentine  edition  of  the  previous  year, 
which  Fea  says  has  the  same  reading.  It 
was  easily  perpetuated  as  being  at  the  first 
glance  more  intelligible.  But  there  is  no 
MS.  authority  for  *  nunquam/  and  the  only 
objection  to '  unquam '  is  the  somewhat  re- 
dundant  character  of  the  word  *  feris/  which 
OrelU  ezcuses  on  the  soore  of  the  author^s 
yonth,  but  Dillenbr.  and  others  think  a 


striking  beauty,  as  giving  emphasis  to  the 
wordy  as  if  it  meant  *  fierce  as  they  are.' 
<  Genus/  said  by  Lambinos  to  be  tbe  read- 
ing  of  very  many  MSS.,  is  an  evident  gloss. 
Compare  a  beautiful  passage  of  Juvenal  (Sat. 
zv.  159,  sqq.):  **  Sed  jam  serpentum  major 
oonoordia.  .  .  .  oonvenit  ursis."  Augustine 
(de  Civ.  Dei,  zii.  22) :  **  Neque  enim  un- 
quam  inter  se  leones  aut  inter  se  dracones 
qualia  homines  inter  se  bella  gesserunt.'' 
*  Dispar '  signifies  an  animal  of  another 
species.  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  3)  uses  the  same 
word :  "  Atque  enim  quaeque  suum  tenens 
munus,  quum  in  disparis  animantis  vitam 
transire  non  possit,  manet  in  lege  na- 
turae." 

13.  Fktrome  eaeeuai']  This  is  theread- 
ing  of  most  MSS.  Bentley  from  two  or 
three  has  '  caecos/  which  is  a  good  reading 
too,  as  (Sat.  ii.  3.  44)  *  caecum  agit.'  Aen. 
ii.  356:  "  Quos  improba  ventris  Ezegit 
caecos  rabies."  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  reason  to  prefer  eitfaer  of  these  read- 
ings  to  the  other,  and  therefore  go  with  the 
majoritv  of  MSS.  *  Vis  acrior  *  seems  to 
be  an  absolute  ezpression  (not  comparative 
with  *  furor '),  and  equivalent,  as  Lambinus 
says,  to  Btov  pia,  BtopXdptia ;  and  it  is  so 
ezplained  by  Gaius  with  reference  to  such 
a  visitation  of  God  as  a  storm,  earthquake, 
and  80  forth  (Dig.  U.  25.  6) :  «'Vis  major, 
quam  Graeci  Btov  fiiav,  id  est,  vim  divinam 
appellant,  non  debet  oonductori  damnosa 
esse."  Horace  means  some  irresistible 
force. 

19.  Ut  immerenti»]  *  Ut'  signifies  '  ever 
since, '  as  C.  iv.  4.  42,  and  elsewhere. 
See  Key's  L.  G.  145?.  I.  Horace  here 
fetches  his  reasons  from  a  distant  source, 
more  fandfu]  than  natural.  He  wrote  more 
to  the  purpose  afterwards,  C.  i.  2  ;  ii.  1. 
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EoGARE  longo  putidam  te  seculo, 

Vires  quid  enervet  meas ! 
Oum  sit  tibi  dens  ater  et  rugis  vetus 

Frontem  senectus  exaret, 
Hietque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates  5 

Podex  velut  crudae  bovis. 
Sed  incitat  me  pectus  et  mammae  putres, 

Equina  quales  ubera, 
Venterque  moUis  et  femur  tumentibus 

Exile  suris  additum.  lo 

Esto  beata,  funus  atque  imagines 

Ducant  triumphales  tuum, 
Nec  sit  marita,  quae  rotundioribus 

Onusta  baccis  ambulet. 
Quid,  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericos  15 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant : 
Illiterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent, 

Minusve  languet  fascinum! 
Quod  ut  superbo  provoces  ab  inguine, 

Ore  allaborandum  est  tibi.  so 
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CARMEN   IX. 

The  date  of  this  ode  ii  not  to  be  mistakeii.  It  w«s  wiitten  when  the  news  of  Actiam 
waa  fresh,  in  September,  a.u.c.  723,  immediately  before  the  37th  of  the  Ist  Book.  It  is 
addressed  to  Maeoenas,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  and  suppose  he  had  just  arrived 
from  Actiam,  where  some  will  have  it  he  was  engaged.  As  to  Sanadon,  he  tUnks  Horace 
wrote  to  Maecenas  while  he  was  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd. 

ARGUMENT. 

When  shall  we  drtnk  under  thy  tall  roof,  Maecenas,  to  Caesar  the  oonqueror,  as  late  we 
did  when  the  son  of  Neptune  lost  his  fleet  and  fled, — he  who  threatened  us  all  with 
the  cfaains  his  slaves  had  wom?  Will  onr  sons  beliere  it  ?  Eomans  have  sold  them- 
selves  to  senre  a  woman  and  her  eunuchs,  and  the  lururious  gauze  hath  fluttered  among 
the  standards  of  war.  But  their  aUies  deserted  to  our  side,  and  their  ships  skulked 
from  the  fight.  lo  TWumphe  1  bring  forth  the  goiden  chariot  and  the  sacrifice.  80 
great  a  conqueror  nerer  came  from  Africa  before.  The  enemy  hath  changed  his  puiple 
for  mouming,  and  hath  fled  to  Crete  or  the  Syrtes,  or  knoweth  not  whither  to  flj. 
Bigger  cups,  boy,-^Chian,  or  Lesbian,  or  Csecuban, — ^we  wUl  drown  our  old  anzieties 
for  Caeaar  in  wine. 

QuANDO  repostum  Oaecubum  ad  festas  dapes 

Victore  laetus  Caesare 
Tecum  sub  alta — sic  Jovi  gratum — domo, 

Beate  Maecenas,  bibam 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  lyra,  5 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  cum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fugit  ustis  navibus, 

3.  9ub  alta — domo,"]    Thiswasthehouse  nartof  his  foroe.    Sextns  «ppem  to  have 

built  by  Maeoenas  on  the  Campus  Esqui-  boasted  that  Neptnne  was  his  fiither  and 

linus.    See  Introduction  to  S.  i.  8.  the  sea  fais  mother :  6  Sk  UofLiriitoc  o^  M 

6.  barb4irumf']  Phrygian,  for  which  rotfdt  f^catplft  roooXodt  pavayiotc  iwi- 
this  was  a  oommon  equivalent  as  opposed  xtiptlv  ^Kiov  6Xk*  lOui  fioyov  OaXdooy 
toGraedan.  8o(Epp.i.  2.7) ''Gra^ciabar-  Kal  Iloatidwvi  Kal  ^bc  abr&v  vfiararo 
baris  lento  ooUisa  duello."  Aen.  iL  504  :  KoKtiaeat  (Appian.  B.  C.  ▼.  100).  ^  Is 
'*  Barbarico  postesanro  spoliisquesnperbi."  tum  occupata  ^dlia  servitia  iugitiTOsqne  in 
Catnll.  (fadv.  265) :  *'  Barbaraque  horribili  numerum  exerdtns  sui  redpiens»  magnum 
stridebat  tibia  cantu.''  See  C.  iii.  19. 18,  n.;  modum  legionum  eiFeoerat,  perque  Menam 
and  iy.  15. 30,  n,  on  the  plural  <  tibiis.'  et  Menecratem,  patemos  libertos,  praefectos 

7.  nuper,']  This  was  nearly  six  years  dassium,  latrooniis  ac  praedationibus  in- 
before,  when  Seztus  Pompeius  was  defeated  feetato  mari,  ad  se  ezerdtumque  tuendum 
by  Agrippa  off  Nanlochus  on  the  coast  of  rapto  utebator,  cum  eum  non  depuderet  yin- 
Bicily,  A.U.C.  718,  when  his  fleet  was  bnmt  dicatum  armis  ac  dnctu  patris  sui  mare  in- 
andhehimselfobligedtofly  toAsia.  Horace  festare  piraticis  sceleribus"  (Vell.  Patere. 
says  he  threatened  to  fasten  npon  the  free  ii.  73).  In  his  life,  in  Smith's  Dict,  wiU 
dtizens  those  chains  which  he  had  taken  be  seen  an  engraving  of  a  coin,  on  the  re- 
from  the  fugitive  sUves  wfao  formed  a  large  Terse  of  which  is  Neptnne  standing  on  a 
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Minatus  Urbi  vincla,  quae  detraxerat 

Servis  amicus  perfidis.  10 

Bomanus, — eheu,  posteri  negabitis — 

Emancipatus  feminae 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles  et  spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest, 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria  15 

Sol  adspicit  conopium. 
At  huc  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Galli,  canentes  Caesarem, 
Hostiliumque  navium  portu  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae.  20 


oolnmn  erected  on  a  war  galley.    See  Epod. 
iv.  19|  and  Introdnction. 

12.  Emaneipatus]  There  ia  no  Yaria- 
tion  in  the  MSS.  bere,  but  the  sense  would 
seem  to  require  '  mandt>atu8.'  *'  *  Mand- 
patio '  is  the  form  by  whidi  a  person  who 
was  not  *  sui  juris '  was  transferred  to  the 
*  potestas '  of  another,as  in  the  case  of  adop- 
tion.  '  Emandpare'  seems  to  be  the  proper 
term  to  express  the  making  a  person  *  sui 
juris '  by  the  act  of '  mandpatio  ;*  but '  man- 
dpo'  and  'emandpo'  are  often  oonfounded 
in  the  MSS."  (Long's  note  on  Cic.  de  Senect. 
c.  xi. :  '<  Si  nemini  mandpata  est")  See 
also,  by  the  same  author,  art.  *  Mandpium/ 
Smith^s  Dict.  Ant.  Here,  however,  we  must 
take  '  emancipatus '  as  the  true  reading,  and 
it  can  only  signify  *  sold  into  slaTery.'  There 
may  be  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace. 
The  instances  quoted  by  Orelli  from  Plautus 
(Bacchid.  i.  1.  58),  **  tibi  me  emandpo,'' 
and  Cioero  (Phil.  ii.  21),  *'  venditum  atque 
emandpatum  tribunatum,''  are  very  sus- 
pidous :  in  each  case  <  emandpo '  foUows  a 
word  whose  last  letter  is  '  e.' 

16.  amopium,']  A  gauze  musquito  cnr- 
tain.  Some  MSS.  have  'conopeum,'  and 
80  Lambinus  and  Cruquins.  The  Greek  is 
Kntvuirtiovt  and  acoording  to  analogy  it 
would  be  written  cctft/wirtov  if  they  wished 
to  shorten  the  penult,  as  Ktipvietiov,  Kijpv- 
Ktovf  Scc,  on  which  grounds  Bentley  says 
that  it  should  be  written  'oonopium'  or 
*oonopeum,'  acoording  as  the  penult  is 
short  or  long.  It  is  long  in  Juvenal  (Sat. 
vi.  80) :  *'  Et  testudineo  tibi,  Lentule, 
oonopeo."  In  Propert.  (iii.  11.  45)  it  is 
short :  **  Foedaque  Tarpeio  conopia  tendere 
saxo." 

17.  Ai  hue]  The  MSS.  vary  so  much 
that  the  tme  reading  is  very  difficult  to 
determine.    The  greater  number  of  MSS., 


and  all  the  older  editions,  have  '  ad  hunc,' 
which  is  the  reading  followed  by  the  Scho- 
liasts  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  though  Bent- 
ley,  by  not  quoting  the  latter  correctly, 
makes  him  favour  his  reading,  'ad  hoc.' 
'Ad  hunc'  is  rendered  'against  him,'  that 
is,  Antonius,  who  has  not  been  mentioned 
but  is  sufficiently  implied  in  the  preceding 
verses.  But  *  ad  hunc '  will  not  bear  this 
meaning,  or  at  any  rate  the  sentence  would 
be  most  obscure.  Orelli  and  Dillenbr.,  de- 
serting  the  MSS.,  adopt  the  oonjecture  of 
Fea,  '  at  hoc,'  and  join  *  hoc '  with  *  fre- 
mentes.'  Tt  appears  to  me  to  give  but  a 
lame  sentence,  and  I  prefer  following  good 
MSS.  to  adopting  this  conjectnre.  *At 
huc  *  were  the  words  Cruquius'  oommentator 
had  before  him,  and  Cmquius  found  them 
in  two  of  his  MSS.,  and  in  others  as  a 
various  reading.  Orelli  mentions  others 
that  have  the  same.  *  Huc,'  as  Cruquius 
and  his  Scholiast  remark,  means  'to  our 
side,'  BB  Velleius  (ii.  84)  says,  "  Hme  ad 
Antonium  nemo,  illine  ad  Caesarem  quoti- 
die  aliquid  transfugiebat.''  'Frementes' 
will  then  go  with  '  equos,'  to  which  it  ap- 
pears  naturally  to  belong.  *  Hoc  frementes/ 
*  canentes  Caesarem,'  sounds  awkward,  and 
the  idea  is  strained.  Horaoe  only  mtens  to 
say  that  part  of  the  enemy's  foroe  deserted 
to  Caesar,—- a  fact  which  was  no  doubt  in 
every  body's  mouth  at  the  time.  For  the  ex- 
pression  'canentes  Caesarem' compare  Virg. 
( Aen.  vii.  698) :  *'  Ibant  aequati  numero 
regemque  canebant."  The  '  Gauls  *  were 
cavab7  of  Galatia  (or  GaUograeda)  under 
Deiotarus  their  king,  and  his  general  (who 
afterwards  sucoeedc^  him)  Amyntas.  See 
Juv.  (vii.  16):  "  Altera  quos  nudo  tradudt 
Galliatalo." 

20.  nniitrorwm  eitae.']  The  meaning 
of  these  words  is  very  obscure,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  we  require  to  know  more  than  we  do 
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lo  Triumphe,  tu  moraris  aureos 

Gurrus  et  intactas  boves ! 
lo  Triumphe,  nec  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem, 
Neque  Africanum,  cui  super  Elarthaginem 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 


25 


of  Roman  nautical  terms  in  onler  to  nnder- 
stand  them.  They  refer,  it  would  appear» 
to  the  desertion  of  Antonius'  naval  foroe,  as 
the  foregoing  refer  to  his  troops.  Some  of 
hifl  ships  either  did  not  enter  the  battle  or 
qoitted  it  and  took  shelter  in  some  neigh- 
bonring  harbonr.  Whether  Horaoe  means 
to  be  Bo  predse  as  to  say  that  that  harbonr 
lay  to  the  eastward  of  Actium,  as  fientley 
snpposes,  I  think  doubtful,  thoagh  there 
are  plenty  of  harbours  in  the  Ambradan 
Grulf  to  which  they  may  have  fled.  The 
Scholiasts  and  nearly  all  the  old  commen- 
tators  understand  *  sinistrorsum  *  to  mean 
'  towards  Alexandria/  and  the  fiigbt  of 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra  to  be  meant ;  but 
it  was  not  known  whither  Antony  had  fled 
when  the  messenger  came  to  Rome  and 
this  ode  was  written.  I  believe  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  words,  as  I  said»  is  impenetrably 
obscure,  from  our  ignoranoe  of  their  nau- 
tical  phrases;  but  if  any  will  take  'sinis- 
trorsum  *  as  signifying  literally  '  to  tbe  left/ 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  deserting 
ships  made  their  escape  from  the  scene  of 
action  into  the  gulf|  and  there  remained  till 
the  battle  was  over.  Bentley,  without  ac- 
knowledging  that  Heinsius  had  preoeded 
him  with  the  same  notion,  supposes  '  sinis- 
trorsum  dtae  *  may  be  equivalent  to  wpvftPifv 
lepovaaffBait  *  to  back  water.'  Something 
of  that  aort,  connected  with  fligbt,  I  bave 
no  doubt  it  means.  Whether  Horaoe  ex- 
actly  states  what  he  had  heard,  and  whether 
the  information  was  precisely  correct,  we 
cannot  tell.  He  wrote  while  the  tidings 
were  iresh,  and  probably  gave  only  popular 
reports.  The  defection  of  the  Gidatians  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Ant.  63).  Servius 
gives  the  number  2000|  but  he  probably 
only  copied  Horace's  statement.  'Citae' 
is  the  partidple  of '  deo.' 

21.  lo  Triumphe,']  Triumphus  is  per- 
sonified,  as  in  C  iv.  2.  49. 

ttureot  currui']  Philostratus,  in  his 
life  of  Dion,  the  sophist,  says,  the  Emperor 
Thtjan  used  to  take  him  up  by  his  side  on 
the  gilded  chariot  used  by  oonquerors  in 
their  trinmphs.  The  form  of  the  chariot 
is  described  by  Zonaras  (vii.  21)  as  that  of  a 
round  tower  :  rb  dk  St^  &pfia  ovri  Ayuvie'- 


Tfipltft  ovTi  iro\(fu<rrtipi(f  i^v  Ifi^ipkct  <&XX' 
ci£  vvpyov  ntptfipov^  rp6irov  iKfipyaoro 
(quoted  by  Turnebus,  ii.  16).  Four  horses, 
which  on  spedal  oocasions  were  white,  were 
used  for  dravring  the  triumphal  chariot. 
Hdfers  that  had  not  been  under  the  yoke 
were  offered  in  sacrifioe  at  the  dose  of  the 
prooession.  Sdpio  Africanns  Minor  tri- 
umphed  in  a.u.c.  608,  and  Marius  in  660. 

26.  ctit  super  Karthagifiem]  All  tbat 
is  here  said  about  Sdpio's  tomb  is  that  his 
valour  built  him  one  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage,  which  is  no  more  than  a  repetition 
of  C.  iv.  8.  17.  Acron's  story,  that  the 
Romans,  by  oommand  of  the  oracle,  bailt  a 
tomb  to  Sdpio  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber 
looking  towards  Carthage,  is  no  doubt  a 
fabrication;  and  Turnebus'  note»  "cujus 
sepulchro  eversae  Carthaginis  titulus  sub- 
scriptus  est/'  if  it  were  true  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Horace^s  words.  No 
doubt  the  conquest  of  Carthage  was,  as  he 
says,  "  titulo  res  digna  sepulchri  "  (Juv.  vi. 
230).  But  Horace  is  speaking  of  a  tomb 
of  renown,  in  which  Scipio's  memory  is 
enshrined,  not  his  body.  Beutley  has  a 
long  note  here,  the  substance  of  which  is 
this:  'Africanum'  may  mean  either  the 
elder  or  younger  Sdpio ;  if  the  elder  is 
understood,  we  must  suppose  that  <  sepul- 
chrum '  means  Ennius'  poem  (see  C.  iv.  8. 
17)  n.),  which  was  to  him  a  tomb  or 
monument  ^surpassing  Carthage;'  bat  if 
the  younger  is  meant,  then  he  proposes  to 
change  '  cui '  into  *  quo/  that  we  may  have 
*quo  super/  'on  whose  behalf/  and  the 
tomb  his  vidonr  built  him  was  Carthage. 
He  proves  that  Statius  (Sylv.  ii.  7)  caUs 
Lucan's  Pharsalia  "  Pompeio  sepulchmm ;" 
and  in  an  epigram  in  the  Anthology,  Hec- 
tor  claims  Homer's  poem  as  his  tomb.  No 
one  can  deny  that  *  quo  snper '  may  mean 
'on  behalf  of  whom/  and  that  Carthage 
might  be  called  Sdpio's  tomb,  as  Salamis  is 
Themistodes'  in  another  epigram.  But 
wby  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  which  is 
'  cni/  should  be  abandoned  for  '  quo/  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  It  yields  a  very  good 
sense.  I  think  it  refers  to  the  younger 
Sdpio,  which  gives  the  most  obvious  mean- 
ing.    The  referenoe  to  Ennius'  poem  would 
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Terra  marique  victus  hostis  punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum. 
Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Oretam  urbibus 

Ventis  iturus  non  suis,  30 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto, 

Aut  fertur  incerto  mari. 
Oapaciores  affer  huc,  puer,  scyphos 

£t  Ohia  vina  aut  Lesbia. 
Vel,  quod  fluentem  nauseam  coerceat,  35 

Metire  nobis  Oaecubum : 
Ouram  metumque  Oaesaris  rerum  juvat 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 

be  too  obscnre.    The  application  to  the  changed  his  pnrple  doak  for  a  black  one  in 

elder  is  as  old  as  Cniquius'  Scholiast.  token  of  mourning  and  shame  for  his  de- 

27*  Terra  marigue^     There  was  no  land  feat.     It  is  to  be  obserred  tliat  tliongh  Bf . 

engagement ;  but  all  Antonius'  forces,  when  Antonius  is  clearly  the  person  uppermost  in 

he  deserted  them,  laid  down  their  arms.  the  writer^s  mind,  he  only  uses  tiie  general 

'  Punicum  sagum '  is  called  by  the  Greek  ezpressions  '  hostis/  *  Romanus "  (v.  1 1). 

writers  ^ocvinc*    So  Plutarch  fBrut.  c.  53) :  *  Mutavit '  signifies  as  elsewherei  *  has  taken 

t6v  dk  BpovTOv  o  'AvTutviog  avtvpwv  tiB-  in  exchange.' 

vrjKSTa,  t6  ftkv  sa/ia  ry  voXvTtXfiTTdTy        20.  centum  —  urMlma\     See  C.  iiL  27. 

rwv  kavTov  ^oiviKiitav  wcpijSaXEtv  lc^Xcv-  33,  n.  *  Ventis  non  suis '  means  *  unfa^our- 

9iVi  ^9Tfpov  di  T^v  ^otviKida  KiKXtfifiivfiv  ablo  winds.'    Ovid  (Met.  iv.  373) :  "  Vota 

ahBSfitvoQ  dvkKTfivt  rbv  v^tXdvra,    The  suos  habuere  deos."  '  Metire '  is  equivalent 

Sagum  was  properly  the  doak  wom  by  the  to  *  misoe.'    The  wine  and  the  water  were 

Gommon  soldier  on  service ;  but  qusuified  mixed  in  regular  proportaon  with  the  cya- 

as  it  is  hcm  by  «punicum/  '  purple/  it  can  thus  (C.  iii.  19.  12). 
only  mean  the  paludamentum,  or  offioer'8        33.  The  transition  here  is  as  abrupt  and 

military  doak.    Horaoe  says  the  enemy  has  ezpressive  as  in  C.  iii  19. 9. 


CARMEN  X. 

All  that  is  known  or  has  been  conjectured  about  Maevius  will  be  fonnd  in  his  life  in 
Smith^s  Dict  Biog.  He  is  most  popuiariy  known  through  Virgil^s  fiuniliar  line,  **  Qni 
Bavium  non  odit  amet  tua  carmina,  Maevi  *'  (Ec.  iii.  90).  It  appears  that  he  went  or 
meditated  going  to  Greece,  and  Horaoe  took  a  different  leave  of  Um  from  that  he  took 
of  his  friend  yirgil  on  a  like  occasion  (C.  i.  3).  Attempts  as  usual  have  been  made  to 
give  the  ode  a  date,  but  with  as  little  sucoess  as  might  be  ezpected. 

ARGUMENT. 

Bad  lock  go  with  the  stinking  Maevius.  Blow,  ye  winds,  and  shatfeer  fais  ship  ;  no  friendly 
star  peep  forth  in  the  sky :  let  him  be  driven  as  the  Greeks  were  by  Pallas  for  the 
crime  of  Ajaz.  Oh,  how  the  sailors  will  sweat ;  and  thou  wilt  tum  deadly  pale,  and  cry 
likc  a  woman,  and  fidl  to  thy  prayers  I  Let  me  only  hear  the  guUs  are  KiBasting  upon 
Uiy  carcase,  and  I  wili  offer  a  goat  and  a  lamb  to  the  storms. 
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Mala  Boluta  navis  exit  alite 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium : 
Ut  horridis  utrmnque  verbereB  latus, 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus ! 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus  inverso  mari  5 

Fractosque  remos  differat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nec  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit ;  10 

Quietiore  nec  feratur  aequore, 

Quam  Graia  Tictorum  manus, 
Oum  Pallas  usto  vertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem  ! 
O  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis,  15 

Tibique  pallor  luteus 
Et  illa  non  virilis  ejulatio 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem, 
lonius  udo  cum  remugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit !  20 

Opima  quodsi  praeda  curvo  litore 

Porrecta  mergos  juveris, 
Libidinosus  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 

14.  Ajaeui]     The  son  of  Qileiu.     See  iii  120;  ▼.  772;  Ot.  Fast  ▼!.  193;  Arist 

Aen.  i.  41.  Ran.  847> — in  all  which  places  the  offer- 

17.  illa\    He  speaka  as  thongh  he  heard  ingSi  as  might  be  ezpected,  are  deprecatory ; 

ihe  man  crying.  bere  they  are  thanksgivingB. 

23.  mmolalntur  ctqter]    SeeVirg.Aen. 
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CARMEN  XI. 

Supposing  that  laachia  (v.  6)  were  admitted  to  be  the  same  as  the  Inachia  of  the  next 
ode  (which  is  very  doubtfiil,  for  the  name  is  fictitious,  and  the  person  is  most  probably 
fictitious  too),  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  say  that  at  least  two  years  ehipsed  between  the 
composition  of  that  ode  and  this ;  but  as  neither  oontains  any  certain  evidence  of  its  date, 
this  oomparison  even  then  would  be  of  no  value  for  determining  when  they  were  written. 
Franke  oompares  Sat.  ii.  3. 325^  where  Damasippus  charges  Horaoe  with  **  Mille  puellarum, 
puerorum  mille  fiirores,"  with  his  own  excuse  for  writing  so  little  in  this  ode,  '*  Amore, 
qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit  Mollibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere  "  (vv.  3,  4);  and  finom 
tiiis  infers  they  were  written  about  the  same  time.  But  the  Satire  appears  to  have  been 
writfcen  at  the  end  of  a.u.c.  721 ;  wherefore  he  infers  the  Epode  was  written  in  that  year ; 
which  however  is  not  very  convincing.  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  ode  but  a  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  to  which  Horace  first  betook  himself  in  imitation  of  tiie  Greek 
amatory  writers.  The  metre  is  artificial  and  difficult  of  adaptation  to  the  Latin  language, 
and  the  last  that  any  writer  in  that  language  wonld  resort  to  for  the  ezpression  of  passion, 
though  in  the  Greek  it  is  very  ezpressive  and  tender.  I  do  not  believe  therefore  that 
this  ode  can  be  identified  with  any  precise  period  of  Horaoe's  life ;  and  to  imagine  him 
deeply  in  love  with  some  yonng  Lydscus  is  quite  foreign  to  the  view  I  take  of  Horace'8 
love  poems.  The  name  Lyciscus  is  probably  formed  from  Lycus,  Alcaeus'  fiivourite  boy 
(C.i.32.  11). 

ARGUMENT. 

Pettiusp  I  am  so  smitten  with  the  heavy  hand  of  love,  who  makes  me  above  others  hia 
victim,  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  used.  'Tis  two  years  sinoe  I  gave  up  Inachia.  Ah ! 
what  a  byword  was  I  then !  How  I  sighed  in  company  and  poured  out  my  oomplaints 
to  thee  when  wine  had  opened  my  heart  I  "  Has  the  poor  man's  wit  no  chance  against 
the  rich  man's  purse  ?  My  wrath  is  kindled  :  I  cast  my  modesty  and  my  sighs  to  the 
winds ;  I  will  oontend  with  such  rivals  no  more."  Thus  did  I  boast ;  but  my  feet 
carried  me  still  to  her  cruel  door.  And  now  boasting  that  I  have  no  woman  to  fear, 
Lydscus  has  caught  my  heart ;  nor  can  oounsel  or  raillery  deiiver  me,  nor  aught  but 
some  new  flame. 

Petti,  nihil  me  sicut  antea  juvat 

Scribere  versiculos  amore  percussum  gravi, 

Amore  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 
MoUibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere. 

1.  Peitit']    This  name  is  not  found  else*  2.  The  MSS.  vary  between  *  perculsum ' 

where.      It  may  nevertheless  be   a   real  and    *  percussum ; '   and    though    Bentley 

name ;  for  it  does  not  savour  of  a  Greek  argues  strongly  for  the  latter,  it  is  not  a 

origin,  though  one  editor  (Sivry)  has  de-  matter  to  be  dedded  with  certainty.     *  Per- 

rived  it  firom  irsTroit  which  is  not  probable.  culsum  *   would  signify  *  pieroed  '   (as    by 

Fabridus  (acoording  to  Fea)  says  he  has  lightning,  Orelli  says,  which  he  considors 

fonnd  the  name  in  inscriptions.    The  name  too  strong  and  out  of  plaoe),  *  percnssum,' 

is  introduced,  I  believe,  to  give  an  air  of  '  struck.'    Who  shall  say  which  of  these 

reality  to  the  ode,  wbich  I  conceive  to  be  a  two   Horace  wrote  ?     Cruquius'  Scholiast 

fiction  througbout.  SomeMSS.  have  'Pecti,'  reads  '  percussum ;'  his  editor  prefers  '  per- 

the  two  forms  bdng  easily  interchanged.  culsum.'    The  other  Scholiasts  are  dlent. 
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Hic  tertius  December,  ex  quo  destiti 

Inachia  furere,  silvis  honorem  decutit. 
Heu  me,  per  Urbem — nam  pudet  tanti  mali — 

Fabula  quanta  fui !  Conviviorum  et  poenitet, 
In  quis  amantem  languor  et  silentium 

Arguit  et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus. 
Gontrane  lucrum  nil  valere  candidum 

Pauperis  ingenium  ?  querebar  applorans  tibi, 
Simul  calentis  inverecundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quodsi  meis  inaestuat  praecordiis 

Libera  bilis,  ut  haec  ingrata  ventis  dividat 


10 


15 


YirgU  bafl  (Geo.  ii.  476)  "  ingenti  perciisras 
amore/'  wbere  also  the  MSS.  vary,  and  in 
most  other  places  of  tbe  same  lund.  In 
this  dilemma  I  have  foUowed  many  jndicions 
editors  who  prefer  'pennusam;'  but  if 
others  prefer  *  percnlram/  as  Lamb.,  Cmq., 
Gesn.,  DiUenbr.,  Mitsch.,  and  otbers  of 
good  jndgment,  tbey  wiU  not  go  hr  wrong. 
See  C.  i.  7*  11.  'Me'  U  gOTerned  by 
'  ezpetit,'  not  by  '  nrere/  as  DiUenbr.^s  note 
wonld  lead  ns  to  snppose,  comparing  "  oer- 
tat  toUere ''  (C.  i.  1.  8).  *  Ezpetit— ureie' 
is  a  Greek  construction;  <quem  nrat'  is 
the  reguiar  Latin.  Bentiey  prefers  'aut 
pneris '  to  *  in  pueris/  but  assigns  no  good 
reason.  He  does  not  adopt  his  own  con- 
jectnre,  nor  does  any  one  else.  This  use  of 
'  in '  is  not  very  common.  It  occurs  Or. 
Met  iv.  234 :  "  Neque  enim  moderatus  in 
illa  Solis  aroor  fuerat." 

6.  iHOchid]  This  is  another  of  those 
names  from  the  Greek  which  Horaoe  in- 
variably  adopts  in  bis  merely  poetical  com- 
poflitionsy  sucb  as  I  believe  this  ode  to  be  (see 
Introd.).  '  Inachiam  *  is  a  reading  quoted 
by  one  of  the  editorsi  and  is  supportod  by 
the  double  oonstmction  with  '  ardere ;'  but 
the  MSS.  are  nearly  all  in  lavour  of  the 
ablative. 

honorem  decutii,']  Tbis  expression  is 
used  by  Virgil,  who  either  borrowed  it  from 
Horace,  or  ftom  some  oommon  original 
TGeorg.  ii.  404) :  "  Frigidus  et  silvis  Aqmlo 
decussit  honorem."  Some  of  oourse  will 
have  it  that  Horace  oopied  Virgil,  and 
therefore  that  this  ode  was  written  after  the 
publication  of  tbe  Georgics,  which  is  fixed 
too  confidentiy  in  a.u.c.  724.  See  C.  i. 
17<  16 :  "  Ruris  honorum  opuJenta." 

8.  Fabula]  Epp.  i.  13.  9 :  ''  Fabuk 
fias." 

Qmviviorutn  etpoemtet,']  Bentiey  con- 
jectuzes  'ut  poenitet,'  which  has  no  au- 


thority,  but  is  a  good  reading,  and  if  there 
were  any  MSS.  in  its  fevour  I  would  adopt 
it.  'Arguit'  (v.  10)  is  the  praeterptffect 
tense. 

11.  Omtrane]  Many  MSS.  and  old 
editions  (not  Venet.  1483)  have  *  oontraque/ 
and  that  was  the  reading  of  Acron  and  Por- 
phyrion,  not  of  Comm.  Cruq.  *  Contrane ' 
is  the  better  reading.  **  Can  it  be  that  the 
honest  genius  of  the  poor  man  has  no  in- 
fluence  against  gold.'"  'Ne'  might  be 
omitted,  but  then  it  would  be  a  mere  ez- 
clamation  "  to  think  that,"  &c.  '  Applorans ' 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  ezoept  in  Seneca. 
(See  ForceU.) 

13.  inverecunduM  deue]  When  Horaoe 
means  to  discourage  brawling  over  wine,  he 
calls  Bacchus '  verecundus '  (C.  i.  27. 3).  The 
best  works  of  art  represent  this  god  as  young 
and  effeminately  beantiful,  with  long  hair  like 
Apollo,  as  the  emblem  of  etemal  youth.  It 
is  a  ooarse  modem  notion  to  represent  him 
as  a  joUy  round-feoed  boy,  or  a  drunken 
Bot.  Tbis  character  belonf^  to  Silenus, 
who  is  always  drunk.  "  We  have  leadily 
retained  that  idea  of  this  attendant  of  Bac- 
chus  in  our  northem  drinking  part  of  the 
world,  and  so  have  mized  up  the  youth  of 
Baochus  with  the  plumpness  and  sottishness 
of  Silenus ;  and  to  finish  all,  instead  of  an 
ass  we  set  him  usually  astride  a  tun" 
(Spence,  Polymetis,  p.  131,  fol.  edit.).  I 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  to  the 
note  on  C.  ii.  19.  30,  that  Bacchus  had 
homs  assigned  him  as  the  son  of  Juppiter 
Ammon,  called  Comiger,  and  that  Alez- 
ander  took  this  emblem  because  he  too 
aifected  to  be  the  son  of  Ammon,  and 
brotber  of  Bacchus.  "  Eodem  nempe  quo 
frater  Bacchus  instituto;  cui  ideo  coraua 
adscribit  Diodorus  (lib.  iii.  p.  206)  quod 
Comigeri  Ammonis  esset  filius  "  (Spanheim 
de  Numism.  Dissert  vii.).   ^jSovXfro  U  jco2 
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Fomenta  yulnus  nil  malum  levantia, 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
Ubi  haec  severus  te  palam  laudaveram, 

Jussus  abire  domum  ferebar  incerto  pede 
Ad  non  amicos  heu  mihi  postes  et  heu 

Limina  dura,  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latiis. 
Nunc  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 

Vincere  mollitie  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet, 


20 


'AXclav^poc  'AfifuavoQ  vl6c  ttvai  Kai 
Ktpdopopoc  &va7r\drTfo9ai  irpbg  t&v 
dyakfJuxTovoltav  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept  p. 
36).  The  horns  which  are  so  generally 
ascribed  to  Bacchus  by  the  poets  are  Tery 
rarely  met  with  on  his  statues, — ^possibly,  as 
Spenoe  suggests,  from  their  being  small,  aod 
his  head  crowned  with  ivy  or  vine  leaves. 

16.  Quodri  meia]  These  lines  are  not 
easy.  He  means  to  say  that  his  wrath  has 
got  the  better  of  his  love  and  modesty ;  and 
he  will  cast  his  complaints  to  the  winda, 
and  ceaee  to  contend  with  riYals  that  are 
unworthy  of  him.  This  supposes  the  oom- 
mon  reading  *  inaestuet '  to  be  wrong,  which 
I  believe  it  is.    Doering  and  Gesner  have 

*  inaestuat.'  The  two  later  Beme  MSS.  of 
Orelli  also  have  '  inaestuat/  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  that  is  the  proper  word.  The 
other  oould  only  be  rendered  as  a  hypothe- 
tical  threat  (as  Cruquius  says)  that  if  he 
could  only  get  up  his  wrath  sufficientiy  to 
cast  his  oomplaints  awsy,  he  would  abandon 
Inachia ;  wfaich  does  not  appear  very  good 
sense.  *  Si  Ms  not  hypotheticaly  bnt  affirm* 
ative,  and  the  whole  is  a  positive  resolution 
made  one  moment  and  broken  tfae  next; 
otherwise  the  inoonsistency  of  the  lover^s 
condnct  is  lost.  *  Fomenta '  means  '  sighs ' 
and  '  oomplaininga '  with  whidi  grief  i» 
sought  to  be  relieved.  Lambinus,  Tumebua, 
and  others  take  *  fomenta '  for  '  alimentay' 
'thoughts  which  foster  love  and  sorrow;' 
but  that  is  disproved  by  the  words  that 
foUow :  *  vulnus  nil  malum  levantia.'  Such 
ineffectual  remedies  are  elsewhere  called 
**  frigida  curarum  fomenta  "  (Epp.  i.  3. 26). 
'  Fomenta '  are  there  glory  and  such  Uke  re- 
wards.  *  Libera  bilis/  '  unrestrained  wrath/ 
as  above  (£p.  4.  10|),  *Miberrima  indig- 
natio."  *  Imparibus '  signifies  his  rivals 
who  are  beneath  him  in  mind  though  his 
betters  in  fortune.     With  the  exoeption  of 

*  imparibus '  and  *  fomenta,'  Tumebus  ( Adv. 
zzv.  20)  gives  the  usual  acceptntion  of 
tfae  passage :  **  Fomenta— si  virili  quadam 
ira  in  praeoordiis  aestnante  dimiaerit,  prae- 
sertim  ingrata  nec  vulnus  amoris  levantia — 
'  me,'  inquit,  '  pauh)  inverecundins  genm. 


nec  ita  pudenter  summittam  amicae,  aed 
eam  aepemabor  desinamque  sectari  imparem 
neque  redamantem.'  "  *  Deainet  certare 
summotus  pudor '  is  equivalent  to  '  desinam 
oertare  summoto  pudore.'  '  Imparibus '  is 
the  dative  case.  See  C.  i.  1.  15,  n.  '  In- 
aestuo '  is  not  used  elsewhere,  but  Horaoe 
is  free  in  his  use  of  prepositions  hi  com- 
position,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 
'  Palam '  is  used  both  as  an  adverb  and  a 
preposition  (see  ForceU.).  'Landaveram' 
is  equivalent  to  *jactaveram/  which  uae 
ForceU.  does  not  notice. 

20.  incertopede]  With  steps  that  woold 
go  one  way  and  are  forced  to  go  another. 
Some  have  interpreted  *  incerto '  '  reeling ' 
from  the  effects  of  wine,  destroying  ihe 
effect  of  the  whole  passage,  in  which  thB 
poet  obviously  represents  bimself  as  making 
fine  boasts  before  his  friend,  but  striving  in 
vain  to  keep  them  when  he  leaves  him.  So 
TibuU.  (u.6. 11): 
**  Magna  loquor ;  sed  magnifioe  mihi  magna 

locuto 
Ezcutiunt  dausae  fortia  verba  fbres. 
Juravi  quoties  reditumm  ad  limina  nnn- 

quam! 
Cum  bene  juravi  pes  tamen  ipse  redit." 

Bazter,  as  nsual,  takes  *  inoerto '  itk6jt$c9 
as  applying  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  foot 
and  purpose  too.  '  Non  amiooe  heu  mihi 
postes'  is  elsewhere  ''aeperas  porrectum 
ante  fores"  (C.  iii.  10. 2),where  'porrectum ' 
ezplains '  lumbos  et  infi«gi  latus/ '  I  wearied 
ray  body  by  lying  on  the  hard  ground.' 

24.  moUitie  amor]  The  hiatus  in  this 
verse,  and  tiie  short  syUable  in  v.  26,  are 
ezplained  by  the  rule  that,  the  two  verses 
being  composed  of  two  sepaEate  meaeores, 
the  last  syUable  in  each  is  common,  and 
independent  of  the  syUable  that  foUows. 

26.  Libera  contiiia']  *  Candid  oounsds,' 
opposed  to  '  contumeUae  graves ; '  but 
neither  are  meant  serionsly. 

28.  teretie  pueri]  '  Smooth-fooed  boy.' 
See  note  on  C.  i.  l.  28.  As  to  Mongam 
comam,'  see  C.  iv.  10. 3,  n.  *  Renodantis,' 
which  flome  render  *  untying,  and  aUowing 
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Unde  expedire  non  amlcorum  queant  25 

Libera  consilia  nec  contmneliae  graves, 
Sed  alius  ardor  aut  puellae  candidae 

Aut  teretis  pueri  longam  renodantis  comam. 

to  flow  npon  his  Bhoidden/  means  rather  any  where  elaei  perhaps  thia  writer  took  it 

tying  up  in  a  Imot  like  a  girl.    Valeriiis  from    Horaoe,    mistaking   or  altering   its 

Flaocus  naeB  it  in  the  other  senM,  which  meaning.     I  find  *  renidentia '  in  the  Vene> 

ForoeU.  doea  not  notice :  "  Teque  renodstam  tisn  edition  of  1483,  and  Gesner  mentiona 

pharetris  ac  pace  fruentem,"  i.  e.  '  Dianam '  that  reading  from  tiie  Bodleian  MS.,  but 

(Argon.  ▼.  381).    Aa  the  word  is  not  fbund  there  is  no  weight  to  be  attached  to  it. 


CARMEN   XIL 

QuiD  tibi  vis,  mulier  nigris  dignissima  barris ! 

Munera  quid  mihi  quidve  tabellas 
Mittis  nec  firmo  juveni  neque  naris  obesae ! 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror, 
Polypus  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alis,         5 

Quam  canis  acer  ubi  lateat  sus. 
Qui  Budor  vietis  et  quam  malus  undique  membris 

Crescit  odor,  cum  pene  soluto 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedare ;  neque  illi 

Jam  manet  humida  creta  colorque  lo 

Stercore  fucatus  crocodili,  jamque  subando 

Tenta  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit ! 
y el  mea  cum  saevis  agitat  fastidia  verbis : 

Inachia  langues  minus  ac  me ; 
Inachiam  ter  nocte  potes,  mihi  semper  ad  unum      15 

Mollis  opus.     Pereat  male  quae  te 
Lesbia  quaerenti  taurum  monstravit  inertem, 

Gum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amyntas, 
Cujus  in  indomito  constantior  inguine  nervus 

Quam  nova  coUibus  arbor  inhaeret.  20 

Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabantur !  Tibi  nempe, 
Ne  foret  aequales  inter  conviva,  magis  quem 

Diligeret  mulier  sua  quam  te. 
O  ego  non  felix,  quam  tu  fugis  ut  pavet  acres         25 

Agna  lupos  capreaeque  leones ! 
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Thifl  ode  is  Uke  the  ninth  of  the  first  book,— s  conTivial  song  written  in  winter.  A 
political  allusion  is  extracted  from  y,Tb8  from  v.  9  of  the  other  ode,  and  in  either  case 
we  may  sQppose  it  possible  that  the  tronbles  of  the  times  are  indnded  in  those  anxieties 
which  were  to  be  left  to  the  gods.  Bnt  this  proves  nothing  as  to  time,  except  that  they 
were  both  written  before  the  dose  of  the  dvil  wars,  whicfa  is  certain  as  respects  this  ode, 
and  very  probable  as  to  the  other.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
metre  being  imitated  from  the  Greek.  The  reference  to  Achilles  reminds  us  of  C.  L  7i 
and  tbe  allusion  to  Teuoer.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Anacreon  (6  Bergk)  wliich  bears 
Bome  likeness  to  the  opening  of  this  Epode : — 

/i€?C  fiiv  ^j)  no(ri^f)«<tfv 
Strr fffffv  vc0lXi}  S*  iaSiap 
*  *  *  Papii  S'  &ypioi 
%cifiwi/cf  vaTaytvaiv. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  tempest  is  raging,  let  us  make  merry,  my  friends,  wbile  we  are  young,  and  leaTO  tfae 
reat  to  the  gods  who  will  give  us  a  good  tum  yet.  Bring  ointment  and  music,  as 
Chiron  taught  fais  great  pupil,  saying,  **  To  Troy  tfaou  must  go  and  not  retum ;  while 
there  drown  care  in  wine  and  song,  which  are  griefs  pleasant  comforters." 

HoRRiDA  tempestas  caelum  contraxit  et  imbres 
Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae 

Threicio  Aquilone  sonant :  rapiamus,  amici, 
Occasionem  de  die,  dumque  virent  genua 

1.  contraxii']  This  word  is  only  to  be  posiarch«  Fea,  following  Cruquius,  sup- 
explained  by  observing  the  different  aspect  poses  the  ode  to  be  addre^ed  to  one  person, 
of  the  sky  when  it  is  closed  in  with  douds,  and  the  storm  to  be  a  iigurative  way  of  ex- 
and  when  it  is  spread  out  in  all  its  breadtfa  pressing  the  state  of  pubUc  affairs,  which  is 
and  doudless.  A  frowning  sky  is  a  notion  absurd.  He  and  some  otfaers  make  '  amid' 
easily  understoodi  and  oommon  to  all  lan-  the  nominative  case. 

guages.  4.  dumque  virent  genua]     See  C.  i.  9t 

2.  Jovem;]  See  C.  i.  1.  25;  i.  16.  12.  17,  n.  The  commentators  quote  Pliny  (N. 
Virgil  (Ed.  vii.  60) :  "  Jupptter  et  laete  de-  H.  xi.  45) :  "  Genibus  hominum  inest  quae- 
scendet  plurimus  imbri."  Georg.  ii.  325: —  dam  religio  observatione  gentium  :  haec 
"  Tum  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  «??«<«  attingunt,  ad  haec  manus  tondunt, 

aether  ^^  ^^  ''"^  adorant;   fortasse  quia  mest 

Conjugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit,"        «»  ^^^*"*"    »°*  ^^  ^  T*«  ^'"^ 
'^        **  meamng.    What  vitahty  is   there  m  the 

3.  rapiamua,  amieiy  Occaeionem  de  die,]  knees  more  than  in  any  other  part  ?  Tfae 
Tfais  is  explained  by  C.  iii.  8.  27  :  "  Dona  strength  of  an  active  man  lies  yery  mudi  in 
praesentis  ovpe  laetus  horae."  '  Die '  means  his  legs,  and  so  they  are  put  for  his  strengtfa, 
the  present  day  as  opposed  to  to-morrow,  as  in  the  147th  Psakn  (v.  lO^ :  "  He  de- 
not,  as  some  takeit,  'irom  this  stormy  day.'  ligfatetfa  not  in  the  starength  or  the  faorse : 
Bentley  proposes  '  amioe '  for  <  amid  *  be-  fae  taketfa  not  pleasure  in  tihe  legs  of  a  man : " 
cause  of  V.  6 ;  but  *  tu '  refers  to  tfae  sym-  and  tfae  knees  are  a  chief  part  of  the  legs, 
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Et  decet,  obducta  solvattir  fronte  senectus. 

Tu  yina  Torquato  move  consule  pressa  meo. 
Cetera  mitte  loqui :  deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Beducet  in  sedem  vice.     Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfundi  nardo  juvat  et  fide  Gyllenea 

Levare  diris  pectora  soUicitudinibus ; 
Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Gentaurus  alumno : 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate  puer  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Findunt  Scamandri  flumina  lubricus  et  Simois, 


]0 


therefore  yovvara  Xdtiv  is  uaed  for  Krdvitv. 
The  ezpreaaioii  OtAv  kv  yovvaai  Ktirai 
(Odyn.  L  967)f  which  Dillenbr.  qaotes,  and 
whidi  the  Scholiast  ezpUins  iv  OtHv  IKovai^ 
i<rri,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  bearing 
npon  this  passage.  It  rather  seems  akin  to 
that  ezpression  of  Solomon  (Prov.  c  xvi. 
▼.  33),  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  bnt  the 
whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 
Bnt,  however  this  may  be,  'dum  virent 
genna '  means  merely  '  while  our  limbs  are 
strong  and  we  are  yonng.'  See  Theoc  zvii. 
70,  where  Wnestemann  has  coUected  varions 
examples.  Dacier  saya  tnily  the  tottering 
of  the  knees  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  old 

5.  obdueta  — Jronte]  *  Clonded  brow.' 
So  Jnvenal  (S.  iz.  1,  2)  :— 

'*  Scire  velim  qnare  toUes  mihi,  Naevole, 
tristis 
Oocnrras  fronte  obdncta." 

Enr.  (Fhoen.  1307).  <iXXd  ydp  Kpcovra 
Xtvoffu  r&vdt  Stvpo  ovvvf^ii — oriixovra, 
'  Senectus '  is  no  where  else  used  in  this 
sense  of  'meUmcholy,'  though  'senium'  is 
not  uncommonly.  See  Forcell.,  who  does 
not  notice  this  use  of  *  senectns.'  '  Tu '  is 
the  nuister  of  the  feast.  Sez.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  was  oonsul  a.u.c.  689,  when  Horaoe 
was  bom.  Compare  "  O  nata  mecum  con- 
■uleManUo"(iiL21.  1). 

7.  Cetera']  See  Introducdon,  and  C.  i. 
9.  9 :  **  Permitte  divis  caetera." 

8.  tfi  eedem]  The  commentators  quote 
the  words  of  Augustus'  edict  (Suet.  Octav. 
28):  ''Ita  mihi  salvam  ac  sospitem  Rem 
PubUcam  sistere  in  sua  sede  Uoeat." 

Achaemetuo']  Venet.  1483,  and  nearly 
aU  the  editions  tiU  Bentley's,  with  Comm. 
Cruq.  and  many  MSS.,  have  '  Achaemenia.' 
But '  nardum '  is  the  word,  not '  nardus,'  as 
in  Epod.  V.  59 :  "  Nardo  perunctum  quale 
non  perfectius ." 

9.  /ide  Cyllenea]  The  lyre  invented  by 
Mercuiy,  bom  on  Mount  Cyllene  in  Ar- 


'  Diiis,'  not  '  duris,'  is  the  reading 
of  the  oldest  editions  and  nearly  aU  the 
MSS.    Bentley  prefers  the  latter. 

11.  Centauru»]  Cheiron,  the  instractor 
of  AchiUcs.  OreUi  has  ooUected  a  large 
number  of  places  in  which  this  subject  is 
mentioned.  Whether  Horaoe  took  what 
foUows  from  any  story  or  not  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  determine,  as  in  the  simUar  episode 
of  Teucer  in  C.  i.  7« 

grandi]  Juvenal  (vii.  210)  describeB 
AchiUes  as  a  big  boy  at  school,  '*  Metuens 
vtrgae  jam  grandis  AchiUes  Cantabat  patriis 
in  montibus ;"  but  '  grandis'  has  not  that 
meaning  here,  though  some  have  supposed 
ithas. 

\%  Jrigida]  This  is  an  adaptation  of 
Homer^s  description  (H.  zzii.  151):  ri  S' 
krtptj  Oipit  wpopiti  lUvXa  xaXaZy  H  x^^vi 
^vxpy.  *  Domus  Assaraci,'  '  proles  Assa- 
raci,'  are  oommon  in  Virgil.  Assaracns  was 
great-grand&ther  of  Aeneas.  Homer  took 
a  more  heroic  view  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
river  Scamander,  which  was  fiiyac  irorafibc 
fiaOvbivriq  (II.  zz.  73).  Bentley  suggests 
'  proni '  for  '  parvi ;'  others  have  proposed 
'  pravi '  (that  is,  '  tortuous'), '  puri,'  *  flavi/ 
'  tardi.'    But  the  MSS.  do  not  vary. 

15.  tuhtemine]  *  The  woof  of  the  web.' 
*  Certo  subtemine '  means  only  by  an  un- 
alterable  destiny.  There  is  no  need  of 
Bentley'8  alteration  to  '  curto, '  nor  of 
taking  *  certo  subtemine'  with  *  Parcae,'  as  if 
it  were  the  adverb  of  quaUty,  signifying  the 
'  Parcae'  whose  woof  of  dcstiny  is  unalter- 
able.  See  CatuU.  64.  328,  &c. :  **  Currite 
duoentes  subtemina  currite  fusi."  *  Mater 
caerula '  means  Thetis,  not  the  sea,  as  Com. 
Cruq.  supposes. 

18.  alloquiiM]  If  the  true  reading  is 
without  any  conjunction,  'alloqniis'  would 
appear  to  oe  in  apposition  with  '  vino  can- 
tuque.'  There  is  no  other  instanceof '  aUo- 
quium'  being  used  otherwise  than  with  refer- 
ence  to  oonversation.  But  Horace  may  have 
foUowed,  after  his  custom  of  imitating  the 
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Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  subtemine  Parcae  15 

Biupere,  nec  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet. 

lUic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 
Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis. 

Greekfl,  the  use  of  irapaitv9iovt  trapijyopia,  which  he  sappoees  to  depend  npon  <  malmn.' 

which  were  applied  in  a  derived  sense  to  In  that  case  'aUoquiis'  wonld  merely  mean 

any  thing  that  gayeielief  to  sorrow.   Other-  *  conversation/  unless,  as  Bentley  suggesta, 

wise  we  must  introduoe  a  oonjunction  some-  Horaoe  meant  it  in  a  worse  sense,  as  *  lenea 

where,  and  I  should  prefer  it  at  the  end  of  sub  nocte  susurri/  which  I  do  not  believe. 

the  previous  verse  to  ite  plaoe  where  Bentley  But  I  do  not  think  a  oonjunction  is  wanted. 
proposes  to  plaoe  it,  aiter  '  a^grimoniae/ 


CARMEN  XIV. 

That  Maeoenas  was  not  married,  or  engaged  to  be  married,  in  a.u.c.  720»  is  inftmd 
from  the  fikct  that  in  a  letter  written  in  that  year  to  Augustua  by  M.  Antonius  he  taunts 
him  with  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Terentia  (Suet  Octav.  69,  quoted  by  Franke). 
Kirchner  (Qn.  Hor.  p.  28)  supposes  Maeoenas  did  not  many  till  he  had  bniit  his  house 
on  the  Campus  Esqnilinus,  a.u.c.  721-22.  His  domestic  happiness  was  not  of  long 
oontinuance.  But  he  could  hardly  have  come  to  the  end  of  it  when  Horaoe  wrote  thia 
ode,  in  which  allusion  is  plainly  made  to  Terentia  and  her  husband^s  affection  for  her 
(supposing  them  to  have  been  married  at  the  timOi  and  not  merely  betrothed,  as  Kirchner 
imagines).  These  data  leave  a  wide  spaoe  for  the  composition  of  the  ode.  The  object  of 
it  18  to  excnse  Horaoe  for  his  indolence  in  not  having  finished  a  poem,  or  volume  of 
poems,  he  had  long  promised.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  '  carmen  olim  promiasum ' 
was  the  book  of  Epodes  we  now  possess.  If  so,  the  ode  was  not  written  long  before  the 
publication  of  the  volume :  for  if  it  had  long  been  promised  and  was  anxionsly  ezpected 
(as  Bentley  says),  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  affcer  being  stirred  up  by  his  patroui  and  with 
the  leisure  he  must  have  had  at  his  hrm,  Horaoe  would  have  kept  Maecenas  and  all  his 
friends  in  forther  suspense  for  any  length  of  time,  espedally  when  we  consider  that  the  woik 
was  not  an  Aeneid,  but  a  mere  collection  of  comparative  trifles»  some  of  which  must  have 
been  written  early,  and  of  which  but  few  could  have  oost  their  author  any  particular  amonnt 
of  thought.  Now  one  of  these  odes  at  least  (C.  ix.)  was  written  as  late  as  723»  being  oom- 
posed  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  first  is  aknost  universally  allowed 
to  have  been  written  just  before  that  battle.  The  book  therefore,  under  this  ezplanation 
of  *  promiesum  carmen/  was  not  published  at  the  earliest  till  towards  the  end  of  a.u.c. 
723,  and  thus  the  ode  apologizing  for  its  delay  could  not  have  been  written  much  before 
then.  Franke  assigns  two  odes  (2  and  17)  to  the  foUowing  year  724,  while  this  apology 
he  places  in  721-22.  In  this  case  Horace  must  have  gone  on  dawdling  with  his  book  at 
a  very  dow  rate,  which  under  the  drcumstances  it  is  difficult  to  account  for. 

Aiter  all  it  is  doubtful  whether  <  promissum  carmen '  means  this  book  of  Epodes. 
Doering  oonsiders  it  oertain  that  it  was  a  single  poem.    (See  note  on  v.  8). 
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ARGUMBNT. 


Hioa  IdllMt  me,  my  noble  MaeoenM»  •skmg  again  and  agem  if  I  hsve  dnmk  the  waten 
of  Lethe.  It  is  love,  it  is  Ioto  that  keepi  back  the  Teraea  I  have  promiied,  anch  love 
aa  Anacreon  wept  in  his  flowing  numben  for  Bathyllns  the  Samian.  Thoa  too  feelest 
the  flame,  and  if  thon  art  more  blessed  than  me  be  thankfol.  Thon  lovest  the  most 
beaQtifiil  of  women :  I  am  in  torment  fbr  a  strompet 


MoLLis  inertia  cur  tantam  di£faderit  imis 

Oblivionem  senBibus, 
Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 
Gandide  Maecenas,  occidis  saepe  rogando  : 

Deus,  deus  nam  me  vetat 
Inceptos,  olim  promissum  carmen,  iambos 

Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 
Non  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  Bathyllo 

Anacreonta  Temm, 
Qui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 


10 


1.  tmtr— MitttdtttJ  So  Tvrgd  (EcL  iiL 
64:  **  Sensibns  haec  imis  (res  est  non 
par^a)  reponas.'' 

4.  /ravertiM,]  This  is  the  earUest  in- 
stance  of  this  use  of  *  traho.'  *  Dnco '  is 
more  common  (C.  i.  17.  22;  iii.  3.  34; 
iv.  12.  14.)  Ovid  and  later  writers  use 
*  traho '  (see  Forcell.).  The  Greeks  nsed 
airdu  and  ]fXicw  oommonlj  in  this  sense. 
'Candide'  seems  to  signify  'generous/ 
« tme.'    It  is  nsed  ftmiliarlj. 

8.  Ad  umbilicum  addueere,']  The  several 
sheets  of  parchment  on  which  the  oontents 
of  a  book  were  written  were  joined  together, 
and  at  the  eztremity  of  the  last  was  fastened 
a  stick  on  whieh  the  whole  was  roUed  like 
omr  maps ;  and  in  tbe  same  way,  at  the  ex- 
tremities  of  this  roller,  were  knoba  which 
were  called  'comna'  or  'nmbilid. '  The 
former  word  is  obrioos  enough.  The  latter 
belongs  more  properiy  perhaps  to  the  shape 
that  &e  ends  of  the  roll  would  take  when 
these  knobs  were  wanting ;  bnt  it  was  also 
applied  to  the  knobs  themselTes,  and  so 
'sd  nmbilicnm  addnosse'  is  to  bring  a 
▼olume  to  the  last  sheet  Mart  (iv.  91. 1) : 

"  Ohe  jam  satis  est;  ohe  libelli 
Jam  pervenimns  usque  ad  umbilicos." 

Fsa^s  remarky  **  umbiUci  Toeabaator  quia  in 
media  parte  Ubri  erant,"  quoted  withont 


oontradiction  by  OreUi  and  DiUenbr.,  oon- 
▼eys  no  meaning.  '  Carmen/  for  a  volume 
of  '  carmina,'  is  an  eipression  which  raises 
a  very  natural  doubt  as  to  Horace's  mean- 
ing  here.  '  Ad  umbiUcnm  adduoere'  seems 
to  refer  to  a  Tolumey  *  carmen'  to  a  single 
poem ;  but  the  former  might  be  taken  in 
a  derived  sense,  **  ad  finem  adduoere,"  as 
reasonably  as  the  latter  in  a  coUectiTe  sense. 
See  Introduction.  Lucretius  (ri.  966)  speaks 
of  his  first  book  as  '  primum  carmen/  but 
that  was  an  entire  poem.  Whether  '  oUm ' 
belongs  to  '  inceptos '  or  *  promissum '  is  open 
to  doubt.  Beutley  does  not  strengthen  his 
opinion  that  it  belongs  to  '  promissum'  by 
refevring  to  A.  P.  46  :  "  Hoc  spemat  pro- 
missi  carminis  aoctor."  The  objection  to 
taking  it  with  *  inoeptos/  if  *  carmen'  means 
the  book  of  Epodes,  is,  that  tbat  would 
imply  that  the  different  odes  were  written 
to  form  part  of  a  yohmie,  whereas  they 
must  have  been  written  at  intervals  and 
without  referenoe  to  their  coUective  pub* 
Ucation. 

9.  BalhpUo]  C.  u.  4.  7«  n.  Anaareon's 
verses  were  fuU  of  passionate  addresses  to 
boys.  The  name  of  BatbyUus  does  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  iragments  that  have 
oome  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by 
others  besides  Horaoe»  and  ke  is  known  to 
have  been  one  of  Anacreoii's  chief  fisvourites. 


X  2 
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Ureris  ipse  miser :  quodsi  non  pulchrior  ignis 

Accendit  obsessam  Uion, 
Gaude  sorte  tua ;  me  libertina  neque  uno  15 

Oontenta  Phryne  macerat. 

He  waa  a  graceful  performer  on  the  flutei  tion.    Tbe  Scholiasts  all  affirm  that  Te- 

which  accomplishment,  we  learn  from  Maxi-  rentia  is  here  aUuded  to,  and  there  can  be 

miu  Tyrios  (qnoted  by  Orelli),  Anacreon  little  donbt  of  it.    Tbere  was  a  dancer,  or 

took  deligbt  in  pndsing.     One  of  the  odes  pantomimos,  named  Batbyllus,  who  was  a 

falsely  attributed  to  Anacreon  (16Bergk)  is  freedman  of  Maecenas,  and  of  whom  he 

addressed    ei^   vKOTtpov    BaOvWov    and  was  very  fond.    Tac.  (Ann.  i.  54) :  '*  Indol- 

from  that  we  also  leam  that  he  was  a  serat  ei  ludicro  (histrionnm)  dum  Maecenati 

Samian,  ^v  d'  Iq  'Lafiov  vor*  l\9yc  Tpa^t  obtemperat  effuso  in    amorem   BatbyDi." 

4»oc)3ov  U   BaBvWov.      Anacreon,   being  Jut.  vi.  63:  "molli  saltante  Bathyllo."    To 

driven  from  his  native  town  Teos  in  lonia,  this  person  some   have  most  improperly 

lived  many  years  at  Samos  under  the  pro-  referred  the  words   of  Horaoe,  supposing 

tection  of  Polycrates.      There   is  a  very  Anacreon's  Bathyllus  to  have  been  intro- 

graoeful    eulogy   of  Anacreon    by   Critias  duoed  with  referenoe  to  this  player.    For 

(Socrates'  disdple),  of  whose  verses  a  few  *  quodsi '  Orelli  prefers  but  does  not  edit 

fragments  have  been  preserved.     The  frag-  *  quando/  which  he  finds  Qn  a  corrupted 

ments  of  Anacreon  that  remain  indicate  that  form  *  miser  do  q'  non ')  in  his  MS.  B. 

easy  style  which    Horaoe    describes,  and  '  Quodsi '  appears  to  me  much  better,  and 

make  us    lament    that    the    prophecy  of  all  the  other  MSS.  have  it.     '  Quo  si '  has 

Critias  has  not  been  realized.     Few  literary  been  proposed ;  but,  if  that  had  been  the 

losses  are  so  much  to  be  regretted  as  the  original  reading,  it  is  very  unlikely  to  have 

loss  of  the  true  Anacreon's  poems.  been  changed  so  universally  into  '  quodsi/ 

13.  Ureris  ipte  muer ;]     See  Introduc-  which  is  a  oommon  word  in  Hoiaoe. 


CARMEN  XV. 


This  is  probably  a  oomposition  firom  the  Greek,  and  I  should  think  a  pretty  dose  imi- 
tation.  It  is  addressed  to  an  imaginary  Neaera  by  the  poet  in  his  own  person.  He 
complains  of  her  deserting  him  for  a  wealthier  rivaL  Horaoe  introduces  the  same  name 
in  a  much  later  ode  (iii.  14.  21),  and  it  is  used  throughout  the  third  book  of  Elegies 
commonly  attributed  to  Tibullus.  The  ode  is  in  Ovid's  style»  and  worthy  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  By  the  same  argument  that  is  applied  to  Epode  zi.  (see  Introduction) 
Franke  and  Kirchner  assign  to  this  the  date  a.u.c.  721.  I  need  not  repeat  how  widely 
such  notions  in  my  opinion  depart  from  the  true  character  of  Honice'8  love  poems. 

AR6UMENT. 

Remember  that  night  when  the  moon  was  in  the  sky,  and  tfaou  didst  swear  fidelity  to  me, 
saying  that  so  long  as  the  sheep  feared  the  wolf,  and  storms  vezed  the  winter's  sea, 

'  and  ApoIlo's  locks  floated  in  the  breeze,  our  mutual  love  should  last.  Thou  shalt  rue 
my  firmness,  Neaera.  Flaccus  will  bear  no  rival.  Let  thy  laithlessness  drive  him  to 
wrath  and  he  will  seek  a  true  heart  elsewhere.    Let  him  onoe  leam  to  hate  thy  beanty 

-    and  he  will  be  its  captive  no  more,  when  grief  shall  have  settled  in  his  soul.   And  thou, 
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whosoerer  thon  art,  that  boaatest  thyself  in  mj  sorrow,  be  thon  rich  in  flocks  and 
fieldfl,  and  let  Pactoloa  mn  gold  for  thee ;  be  thon  wise  in  the  secrets  of  Pythagoras  and 
of  form  more  beautifiil  than  Nireua  ;  yet  shalt  thou  weep  for  her  loye  transferred  to 
another,  and  my  tum  to  laugh  shall  come. 


Nox  erat  et  caelo  fulgebat  luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera, 
Cum  tu  magnorum  numen  laesura  deorum 

In  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Artius  atque  hedera  procera  adstringitur  ilex, 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis : 
Dum  pecori  lupus  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hibernum  mare, 
Intonsosque  agitaret  ApoUinis  aura  capillos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum. 
O  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera  ! 

Nam  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 


10 


2.  Inier  minora  tideraf']  '  Sidus'  pro- 
perly  signifiet  a  ooUection  of  stars,  a  oon- 
steUation;    but    here   it  is  equivalent   to 

*  steUa,'  which  in  its  tum  appears  for  ^sidus ' 
in  C.  iii.  29. 19.  In  C.  i.  12. 47.  it  is  also  a 
single  star,  and  the  moon  is  represented  as 
she  is  here:  '<Micat  inter  omnes  Julium 
sidus,  velut  inter  ignes  Luna  minores.'* 

3.  kteiura']  'liMdere'  is  applied  to 
injury  by  word  or  deed,  to  firaud  ('laesa 
fides')  or  slander,  or  violence  done  to  the 
person,  or  damage  of  any  kind.  It  applies 
to  high  treason,  whereby  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign  power  is  violated,  and  to  peijury, 
as  blaspheming  the  name  of  God.  Compare 
Oirid  (Heroid.  iL  43):— 

"  Si   de  tot   laesis    sua   numina  quisque 
deoram 
Vindioet,  in  poenas  non  satis  unus  eris." 

The  offence  howerer  of  loTers'  perjury  was 
not  supposed  to  weigh  Tery  heavily  (see  C. 
ii.  8.  13,  n.).  The  Dii  Magni  were  twel?e 
in  number :  Juppiter,  Minerra,  Juno,  Nep- 
tune,  Venus,  Mars,  Yulcan,  Vesta,  ApoUo, 
Diana,  Ceres,  and  Mercury. 

4.  In  verba  jurabat  meaf'\  This  is  the 
usual  way  of  expressing  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience  tdcen  by  soldiers,  the  words  being 
dictated  to  the  men.    Henoe  the  phrases 

*  conoeptis  Terbis  jurare,'  '  oonoeptis  verbis 
pejerare.'  '  Jnrare  in  verba*  was  oonven- 
tionaUy  appUed  to  any  oath  of  aUegiance, 
and  the  poet  says  Neaera  swore  by  the  gods 
eternal  devotion  to  his  wiU.  Elsewhere 
Hoiaoe  expresses  by  these  words  the  bUnd 
luUierence  to  a  particnlar  teacheri  dedaring 


that  he  is  "  NuUius  addictus  jurare  in  yerba 
magistri"  (Epp.  i.  1.  14). 

6.  Leniis  adkaerena  brachiigt]  '  Len- 
tissima  brachia '  is  used  in  a  different  sense 
in  S.  i.  9.  64.  Here  Mentis'  signifies 
*  twining,'  as  that  which  is  soft  and  pUant. 

7.  Dum  peeori  lupua]  *  Infestus '  be- 
longs  to  both  dauses,  but  in  the  first '  foret' 
must  be  suppUed.  There  is  a  sUght  irre- 
gularity  therefore  in  the  sentence.  As 
to  Orion,  see  C.  iii.  2?.  18.  'Turbaret' 
and  'agitaret,'  which  Bentley  and  Fea 
change  to  '  turbarit,'  *  agitarit,'  the  seoond 
future,  are  required  by  the  obUque  con- 
straction. 

9.  Intontoeque  agitaref]  Long  hair  was 
the  mark  of  youth  (C.  iv.  10.  4,  n.),  and 
ApoUo  as  weU  as  Bacchus  (see  Epod.  zi.  13, 
n.;  were  held  to  be  always  young.  Henoe 
in  aU  andent  representations  of  ApoUo  (of 
which  the  Belvedere  is  a  specimen  familiiBr 
in  one  shape  or  another  to  most  readers) 
he  has  long  bair  either  braided  or  flowing, 
in  which  respect  he  is  frequently  compared 
with  BacchuB  by  the  poets.  See  Ovid  (Met. 
iu.  421),  "  £t  dignos  Baccho  dignos  et 
ApoUine  crines."  Also  Martial  (iv.  45) : — 
*'  Perpetuo  sic  flore  mices ;  sic  denique  non 
mnt 
Tam  longae  Bromio  quam  tibi,  Phoebe, 
oomae." 

AndTibuUnsCi.4.37):— 
<<  SoUs   aeterna    est    Phoebo    Baochoque 
juventa : 
Nam  deoet  intonsus  crinis  utramque 
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Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  parem, 
Nee  semel  offensae  cedet  constantia  formae, 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 
Et  tu,  quicunque  es  felicior  atque  meo  nunc 

Superbus  incedis  malo, 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit 

Tibique  Pactolus  fluat, 
Nec  te  Pythagorae  fallant  arcana  renati, 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea, 
Eheu  translatos  alio  maerebis  amores : 

Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 


15 


20 


In  tha  fall  deflcriptioii  Tibiillas  (or  tbe 
pBeado-Tibollus)  gives  of  his  penoDi  in 
wbich  there  can  be  little  doabt  he  followed 
paintings  aa  well  as  stataes  well  known  in 
his  day,  he  says, — 

**  Intonsi  crines  longa  cervice  flaebant, 
Stillabat  Syrio  myrtea  rore  ooma." 

(iii.  4.  27,  8q.) 

Henoe  the  ezpression  in  the  tezt  is  almost 
proverbial,  and  Neaera^s  tow  is  one  of  eter- 
nal  fidelity.  Other  allasions  to  ApoUo's 
hair  will  be  found  in  C.  L  21. 2,  '*  Intonsom 
pueri  didte  Cynthiam ;"  C.  iii.  4.  62,  **  Qoi 
rore  poro  Csistaliae  hkvit  Crines  solatos;" 
and  C.  iv.  6.  26,  "  Phoebe  qui  Xantho  Iftvia 
amne  crines.'' 

11.  virHite]  *  Virtas '  here  signifies 
moral  ooorage,  determination,  and  firmnesa. 
See  note  on  C.  S.  68.  The  name  Neaera  is 
formed  from  vtiaipa,  which  is  osed  by 
Homer,  and  is  said  to  be  an  irregolar  oom- 
parative  of  vios,  so  that  Neaera  signifies 
*  the  younger.' 

14.  parem']  One  who  is  his  matcb, 
eqoally  loving  and  troe. 

15.  Nee  temel  offensae']  'Offensas'  is 
hore  oaed  as  the  object  of  dislike.  Horace 
saySy  *  His  firmness  shall  not  ^rield  to  the 
charms  of  thy  bean^  when  onoe  he  shall 
have  leamt  to  hate  it,  and  wben  the  pain 
shaU  have  entered  and  settled  within  him.' 
Of  this  ase  of  the  passive  participle  '  offen- 
sas/  Forcellini  gives  several  examples. 
Bentley,  admittuig  that  '  offensas '  may 
have  this  meaning,  nevertheless  alters  *  of- 
fensae  *  into  '  offensi ;'  for  what  reason,  he 
asks,  had  Horaoe  to  hate  her  beauty  ?  The 
obvioas  reasoni  that  he  had  been  cheated 
by  it  into  loving  her.  There  is  more  in 
Bentley's  note  of  the  same  Idnd.  No  man 
was  ever  less  qaalified  for  a  jadge  upon 
delicate  points  of  taste  or  touches  of  nature. 
The  passage  he  says  has  been  oorrupted  by 


ihe  audadty  and  ignoranoe  of  the  copyists 
and  the  interpreters,  "  meram  hic  caliginem 
pro  luoe  offuderunt. "  But  before  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  note  new  Ughfc 
breaks  in  upon  him,  and  he  wiU  aUow  the 
common  reEuiing  to  stand,  if  only  it  be 
granted  tbat  *forma'  signifies  figuratively 
Neaera  herself :  "Et  tam  sententia  sit, '  nec 
oonstantia  mea  oedet  tibi,  formosa  Neaera, 
semelmihiinviaae.'"  Any  sensible  person 
will  see  that  he  ooncedes  the  whoie  point, 
and  that  the  'audacia,' '  ignorantia,'  and  *  ca- 
ligo  pro  luce  offusa,'  are  ali  on  his  owu  aiiie. 
I  do  not  find  any  MS.  authority  Ibr  *  in- 
travit ;'  the  meaning  therefore  is  that  he  haa 
not  yet  leamed  to  hate,  and  the  wound  baa 
not  yet  become  fijced  and  incorable,  but  that 
if  it  onoe  does  so,  she  will  seek  in  vain  to 
reoover  his  affections. 

17.  Bt  tu,]  The  reading  of  most  of  the 
old  editions  is  *  at  tu/  which  Fea  defenda, 
**  at  enim  particala  adversans."  But  as  *  at' 
is  not  an  adversative  particle  his  defenee 
falls  to  the  ground.  Either  conjunction 
would  do,  because  neither  of  them  is  ad- 
versative,  and  an  adversative  partide  would 
be  out  of  place.  *  Et  tu '  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  oldest  known  MSS.,  and  of  Porphy- 
rion  and  Comm.  Cruq. 

19.  lieebit']  This  use  of  the  iutare  tense 
shows  the  truth  of  Forcellini's  remark,  thai 
'lioet'  and  some  other  words  which  ara 
called  by  the  grammarians  conjunctions  are 
in  fitct  only  verbs,  after  which  *  ut'  is  nnder- 
stood.  '  Lioebit'  is  osed  bdow  (S.  n.  2. 60), 
and  by  Ovid  (Trist.  v.  14.  3),  *<Detrahat 
auctori  multum  fortuna  licebit."  The  Fac- 
tolus  in  Lydia  was  not  the  only  golden 
stream  of  the  andents.  The  Tagus,  Hebms, 
Po,  and  Ganges,  all  had  the  same  repute. 
What  the  secret  leaming  of  Pythagoras  was 
is  expressed  in  the  qpithet  given  him,  *  re* 
nati.'  His  metempsychosis  is  refenred  to  in 
C.  i.  28. 10.  As  to  Nifeus,  see  C.  ui  20. 16. 
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CARMEN  XVI. 

This  ode  is  written  witK  great  oure,  and  was  probnbly  ona  of  thoee  oompositioiiB  hj 
which  Horaoe  broaght  himaelf  into  pnblic  notioe.  It  has  more  the  ^pearance  of  haying 
been  written  for  fiuoae  than  any  other  in  the  book.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  written  soon 
after  Horace  came  to  Rome  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusian  war,  a.u.c.  713«  Some 
foUow  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Scholiast  Acron,  who  says  on  the 
word  '  Altera '  (v.  1) :  "  qnando  Antonius  dimicavit  oontra  Augustom."  But  he  may 
have  referred  to  L.  Antonius  the  oonsul ;  at  any  rate  the  language  and  sentiments  are  so 
different  from  any  that  Horaoe  used  or  was  likely  to  use  about  ti&e  time  of  Actium,  that 
the  ode  cannot  be  referred  to  tbat  period.  The  state  of  Rome  at  the  dme  supposed  is 
described  very  viridly  by  Appian  (Bel.  Civ.  v.  18—49)  and  Dion  (zlviii.  9—15).  It  has 
been  snpposed  that  the  notion  of  migrating  to  the  fortnnate  islands,  whidi  many  of  the 
oommentators  have  taken  too  literally,  was  derived  firom  the  words  of  Sertorius,  reoorded 
by  Plutarch  in  his  life  (c.  viii.),  and  said  by  the  Scholiast  Acron  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Sallust.  (If  this  remark  be  true,  it  seems  to  show  that  Sallusfs  History  induded 
some  part  at  least  of  the  period  of  SuUa,  about  which  there  has  been  some  doubt.)  When 
he  was  hard  pushed  by  Luscus  the  legate  of  Sulla,  Sertorius,  falling  in  with  some  sailors 
who  had  visited  or  been  driven  to  the  Westem  Islands,  and  hearing  from  them  a  glowing 
description  of  their  dimate,  is  said  to  have  conceived  a  desire  to  go  and  live  theie,  and 
■o  to  get  rid  of  the  troubles  of  his  life  and  the  never-ending  wars.  Sertorius'  speecfa 
may  have  become  notorious,  or  Horaoe  may  have  heard  of  it ;  but  the  idea  may  have 
occurred  to  him  independently  or  been  suggested,  as  the  descriptton  seems  in  part  to 
have  been,  by  Findar's  description  of  the  Happy  Islands  (Ol.  ii.  70,  sqq.),  and  Hesiod^s 
of  the  same  (Op.  et  DL  167) :  toXc  Si  Ux  AvOpiSfTriav  Piorov  Kai  ^Oc'  ^frdoaag,  c.r.X., 
or  Homer'8  description  of  the  Elysian  plains  (Odyss.  v.  663,  Bqq.)* 


ARGUMBNT. 

Another  age  is  wasting  in  dvil  wars.  She  whom  no  enemy  could  tame  shaU  be  destroyed 
by  her  own  accursed  children ;  the  wild  beast  shall  devour  her ;  the  barbarian  shaU 
trample  upon  heri  and  scatter  the  dust  of  her  Romulus  to  the  winds.  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  Go  forth  like  the  Phocaeans,  leave  our  homes  and  our  temples  to  be  the  dens  of 
beasts,  and  go  wherever  the  winds  shaU  waft  us.  ShaU  it  be  so .'  Then  why  delay  ? 
But  let  us  swear : — when  rocks  shatt  swim,  and  the  Po  shaU  wash  the  tops  of  Matinus, 
and  the  Apennine  be  cast  into  the  sea ;  when  the  tiger  shall  Ue  with  the  hind,  and  the 
dove  with  the  hawk,  and  the  herds  fear  not  the  lion,  and  the  he-goat  shaU  love  the 
waves, — then  we  wiU  retom  to  our  home.  Thus  let  the  nobler  spirits  resolve  while  the 
craven  ctings  to  his  couch.  For  us  there  are  those  happy  isles  where  the  earth  yields  her 
harvests  and  the  trees  their  fruit  unbidden  ;  where  honey  drops  from  the  oak,  and  the 
stream  leaps  babbling  from  the  hills ;  where  the  goat  comes  unbidden  to  the  milk-pail, 
and  ndders  are  foll,  and  the  fold  fears  no  beasts,  and  the  giound  bears  no  viper ;  where 
the  rain-flood  and  the  drought  are  not  known ;  whither  the  venturous  sail  oomes  not ; 
where  the  flock  is  unhurt  by  peetUence  or  heat.  Jove  destined  these  shores  for  the 
pious  when  the  golden  age  had  passed  away,  and  thither  the  pions  may  resort  and 
prosper. 
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Alteea  jam  teritur  bellis  eivilibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Boma  viribus  ruit : 
Quam  neque  finitimi  yaluerunt  perdere  Marsi 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nec  virtus  Oapuae  nec  Spartacus  acer         5 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox, 
Nec  fera  caerulea  domuit  Oermania  pube 

Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal, 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas, 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum.  lO 

Barbarus  heu  cineres  insistet  victor  et  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula, 
Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus  ossa  Quirini, 

Nefas  videre !  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte  quid  expediat  communiter  aut  melior  pars    15 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus : 


1 .  Aliera]    The  last  being  ihat  of  Sulla. 

2.  Suis  et  ipaa]  Porphyrion  quotes  livy, 
Pref. :  **  jam  magnitadine  laboret  sua,"  and 
the  commentators  have  gone  on  quoting 
those  words  ever  since.  But  Livy^s  mean- 
ing  and  Horace'8  are  not  the  same.  What 
Horaoe  says  may  be  true  of  any  state  that 
tumfl  its  arms  against  itself.  I^vy^s  words 
belong  only  to  one  that  aims  at  universal 
dominion,  and  fidls  under  the  wdght  of  its 
burthen.  The  practioe  of  quoting  passages 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  verbal  similarity  can 
do  no  good  and  often  misleads. 

4.  Poreenae']  Though  Niebuhr  oontends 
that  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this  name 
is  long,  it  is  here  short,  and  is  so  used 
repeatedly  by  Silius  (B.  P.  viii.  391.  480; 
z.  484).  The  lofty  language  and  tone  held 
by  the  Campanians  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae— how  they  ezpected  that  Hannibal, 
wheu  he  withdrew  to  Carthage,  would  leave 
Rome  a  wreck  and  the  power  over  Italy  in 
the  hands  of  Capua,  and  demanded  as  a 
condition  of  their  assistance  that  one  of  the 
Consuls  should  always  be  a  Campanian, — ^is 
related  by  livy  (xziii.  6).  As  to '  Spartacns ' 
see  C.  iii.  14.  19.  The  Allobroges,  whose 
country  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
between  that  river  and  the  Is^,  had 
ambassadors  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  Cati- 
line'8  conspuracy  praying  for  redress  for 
oertain  grievances.  These  men  were  tam- 
pered  with  by  the  conspirators,  and  pro- 
mised  to  forward  their  designs,  which,  soon 
repenting,  they  betrayed,  and  became  the 
prindpal  witnesses  against  the  conspirators 


(SalL  Cat.  41;  Cic.  in  Cata.  iii.  2—4). 
This  ezplains  Horace'8  meaning.  Two 
years  afterwards  these  people,  having  broken 
out  in  war  and  invaded  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
were  defeated  by  C.  Pomptinus,  govemor  of 
that  province.  Their  r^essneas  is  men- 
tioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  5). 

8.  Pttrentibtu]  This  I  understand  lite- 
rally  as  "bella  matribus  detestata"  (C.  L 
1 .  24).  Orelli  and  Dillenbr.  take  it  withonfc 
doubt  for  the  Romans  of  a  former  day, 
'our  &thers.'  Doering  takes  it  in  the 
other  sense. 

11.  Barbarut]  This  has  been  refened 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  taken  as  evidenoe  of 
the  ode  having  been  written  in  the  last  war 
with  M.  Antonius,  which  is  not  worth  attend- 
ingto.  'Insistere^isfoUowedbytheaccnsa- 
tive  case  sometimes ;  ForcelL  says  when  it 
implies  motion,  as  'insistere  viam,'  and 
which  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  Greek 
Kadl^o^ai;  but  that  signification  is  not 
very  marked  in  this  passage,  which  he  does 
not  quote.  It  more  usoally  govems  the 
dative  case,  or  is  foUowed  by  Sie  ablative 
after  *  in.'  See  Aen.  vi.  563 :  "  Sceleratum 
insisterelimen."  Ezekiel'8 prophecy against 
Tyre  declares  that  Nebnchadnezzar  "  with 
the  hoofs  of  his  horses  shall  tread  down  all 
her  streets'*  (zzvi.  11);  and  Jeremiah  ez- 
daims :  "  At  that  time  they  shall  bring  out 
the  bonea  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the 
bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones  of  the 
priests,  and  the  bones  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerunlem 
out  of  their  graves,  and  they  shall  ^read 
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Nulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia,  Phocaeonim 

Velut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas 
Agros  atque  Lares  patrios  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis,  20 

Ire  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit  aut  protervus  Africus. 
Sic  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere  ? — Secunda 

Batem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite ! 
Sed  juremus  in  haec  :  Simul  imis  saxa  renarint      25 

Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefas ; 
Neu  conversa  domum  pigeat  dare  lintea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina, 
In  mare  seu  celsus  procurrerit  Apenninus, 

Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine  30 

Mirus  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis, 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo, 
Credula  nec  ravos  timeant  armenta  leones, 

Ametque  salsa  levis  hircus  aequora. 
Haec  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscindere  dulces     35 

Eamus  omnis  exsecrata  civitas, 
Aut  pars  indocUi  melior  grege ;  moUis  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cubilia, 
Vos  quibus  est  virtus  muliebrem  tollite  luctum 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  litora.  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus :  arva,  beata 

Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas, 
Beddit  ubi  Gererem  tellus  inarata  quotannis 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea, 

them  before  ihe  sun :  they  shall  not  be  fiunOiar  to  educated  meD,  and  the  form  of 

gathered  nor  be  bnried ;  they  shall  be  as  oath  may  have  beoome  proyerbial.    <  Exe- 

dung  on  the  fiu»  of  the  earth."     Horace  crata '  is  used  in  a  middle  sense,  '  binding 

does  not  take  account  of  the  apotheons  of  themseWes    nnder    a    curse/  iiroiiioavro 

Romulus,  which  he  himself  refers  to  elae-  toxVpAg  Karapae.    So  '  agros '  is  govemed 

where  (C.  iii.  :i.  16).     Porphyrion,  on  the  by  *  profugit/  not  by  <  ezecrata.'     "  Prae» 

authority  of  Varro,  says  the  tomb  of  Ro-  euntibua    ezecrabile    carmen    saoerdotibus 

mulns  waa  behind  the  Rostra.  jnre  jurando  adacti "  (Liv.  zxxi.  17). 

15,  ejepediaf]    This  belongs  to  '  carere ;'  23,  Sic  placei  ^^]     *  Placetne?' theusual 

'  what  may  be  our  best  course,  that  we  may  fonnula.    The  poet  fandes  himself  address- 

be  set  free  from  these  wretched  sufferings/  ing  a  meeting  of  the  dtizens.      '  Habet 

where  the  Greeks  would  express  or  (more  suadere '  is    another  Greek   oonstruction, 

commonly)  understand  &ort,      The  story  irtiBuv  ^x^^- 

of  the  Phocaeans  abandoning  their  dty  when  33.  ravoe]     C.  iii.  27.  3,  n.    This  is  the 

Harpagus  was  besieging  it,  and  declaring  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  the  Beme  and 

that  they  would  not  retum  till  a  bar  of  iron  Blandinian.     Many  have   '  flavos  ;'  others 

they  threw  into  the  sea  should  float,  is  told  'saevos;'  Lambinus,  *fulTOS.'  **  Leris  hircus 

by  Herodotus  (i.  165).    It  must  have  been  amet»"  **  the  goat  become  deek,  and  love." 
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Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivae,  45 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  omat  arborem, 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilipe,  montibus  altis 

Levis  erepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 
lUic  injussae  veniunt  ad  nmlctra  capellae» 

Befertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera ;  50 

Nec  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

Neque  intumescit  alta  viperis  humus. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur  :  ut  neque  largis 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nec  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis,  55 

Utrumque  rege  temperante  caelitum. 
Non  huc  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  impudica  Oolchis  intulit  pedem , 
Non  huc  Sidonii  torserunt  comua  nautae 

Laboriosa  nec  cohors  Ulixei.  6o 

Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia,  nuUius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
Juppiter  illa  piae  secrevit  Utora  genti, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum ; 
Aere,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  secula,  quorum  65 

Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 

51.  veiperiinui]  SeeCi.  2.  45.  Georg.  Vv.  68,  64,  Doering  traaspoies  to  53,  54, 
iii. :  **  Noctumiu  obambulat.''  to  oomplete  the  picture ;  but  he  admits 

52.  intumetcit  altd]  Doerinff  tfainks  the  they  are  not  quite  in  their  plaoe  there,  and 
true  reading  is  *  alma  ^  or  *  atra,'  but  '  alta '  redundant  any  where ;  so  he  supposeB  them 
ii  a  suitable  word  to  acoompany  '  intu-  to  be  from  another  band,  though  not  un- 
mescit.'  worthy  of  Horaoe'8.    I  do  not  doubt  their 

65.  *  Quorum '  depends  on  '  fuga.'  Bent-    genninenesB. 
ley  Buggests  'quo  nunc'  as  a  oonjecture. 
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CARMEN  XVII. 

Thifl  Fnmlca  considen  to  be  the  latest  of  the  Epodes,  written  with  the  ironical  piirpo8e 
of  making  peaoe  between  the  poet  and  Canidis,  whom  he  had  to  unmeroifiilly  lampooned, 
before  the  publication  of  the  poems  in  which  she  fignres.  Certainly  the  recantation  is 
not  less  Be^ere  than  the  diatribes.  I  do  not  think  it  neoeMury  or  feasible  to  assign  it  a 
date,  and  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  from  v.  23,  '*  Tnis  capiUos  albns  est 
odoribns/'  infer  that  this  Epode  was  not  wiitten,  and  therefore  the  book  was  not  pub- 
lished,  till  Horaoe  was  advanced  in  years,  or  tiU  after  the  oomposition  of  C.  liL  14  (a.u.c. 
729  or  730),  because  there  he  says  his  hair  is  beginning  to  tnm  grey.  If  his  haur  was 
perfectly  black  it  would  only  enhance  the  satire  of  the  above  assertion.  The  whole  sub* 
ject  of  this  quanel  (as  might  be  ezpected)  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  useless  to  ofFer  any 
oonjectures  upon  it;  but  no  one,  I  think,  can  read  this  Epode  and  suppose  that  the  affair 
was  ahogether  fictitious.  There  is  too  mucii  vigour  and  genial  humour  in  these  verses  to 
admit  of  snch  a  notion.  Admitting  therefore  the  ezistence  in  some  shape  of  Canidia, 
I  only  deprecate  the  inferences  derived  from  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  particular  ez- 
pnssions,  as  notioed  in  the  formerodes  relierring  to  this  same  woman  (£p.  iii.  8,  n.;  ▼. 
Introd.  &c.). 

ARGUMENT. 

I  yield,  I  yield ;  I  pray  thee  by  Fh>8erpine,  by  Diana,  by  thine  own  mighty  speUs,  Canidia, 
cease  thy  charms ;  stay,  stay  thy  wheel.  Achilles  had  compassion  upon  Telephus,  and 
healed  faim.  He  was  entreated  and  gave  back  the  body  of  Hector,  and  tbe  matrons  of 
Troy  anointed  him  for  burial.  Ciroe  restored  the  oompanions  of  Ulysses.  Surely  I 
have  been  punished  enough,  O  thou  that  art  loved  of  sailors  and  of  hucksters  I  The 
oomplezion  of  youth  is  gone  from  me ;  my  hair  is  white ;  I  rest  not  day  or  night,  and 
sighs  give  me  no  relief.  I  now  believe  what  I  onoe  denied,  that  Sabine  spells  are 
shaking  my  breast,  and  my  head  is  splitting  with  Marsic  charms.  What  wouldst  thon 
more  ?  O  sea  and  earth,  I  am  on  fire,  like  Hercules  with  Nessus'  blood,  and  Aetna's 
everlasting  flame.  As  a  crucible  filled  with  Colchian  drugs  thou  wilt  bom  tiU  I  shaU 
be  oonsumed,  and  my  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  What  death  or  what  penalty 
awaits  me  ?  Speak,  and  I  wiU  offer  a  hundred  ozen,  or  praiae  thy  chastity  in  lying 
song.  The  brothers  of  Helen  were  entreated  and  gave  the  poet  back  his  eyes ;  and 
do  thou,  for  thou  canst,  loose  me  ih>m  my  madness.  Indeed  thou  art  not  debased  by 
thy  parents'  sins ;  thou  dost  not  scatter  tiie  new  buried  ashes  of  the  poor ;  thy  heart 
la  kind,  thy  hands  are  pure,  thy  son  is  thine  own,  and  thy  births  are  no  pretenoe. 

Why  waste  thy  prayers  upon  ears  that  are  deaf  as  the  rodc  lashed  by  the  waves  ?  To 
think  thou  shouldst  publiah  and  langh  with  impunity  at  our  mystic  rites,  and  fiU  the 
town  with  my  name  I  What  profit  then  have  I  of  the  sldU  I  have  leamt  ?  Thus 
shalt  thou  live  with  strength  ever  renewed  for  freah  endurance,  as  Tantalus  vainly 
aeeks  to  be  at  rest,  Prometheus  to  be  deUvered  from  his  vulture,  and  Siayphus  to  phmt 
his  stone  on  the  top  of  his  mountain.  Thou  wUt  seek  death  in  every  form,  and  it 
shaU  not  oome.  I  wiU  bestride  thee,  and  spum  the  earth  in  my  pride.  Whatl  must 
I,  who  can  move  images,  bring  down  the  moon  or  raise  the  dead, — I,  the  mingler  of 
love-cfaarms,— must  I  see  my  spells  of  no  avaU  for  snch  as  thee? 
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Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae, 
Supplex  et  oro  regna  per  Proserpinae, 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numina, 
Per  atque  libros  carminum  valentium 
Befixa  caelo  devocare  sidera, 
Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris 
Citumque  retro  solve,  solve  turbinem. 
Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Nereium, 
In  quem  superbus  ordinarat  agmina 
Mysorum  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat. 
Unxere  matres  Iliae  addictum  feris 
Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem, 


10 


1.  Jttm  jam]  The  repetition  denotes 
haste  and  eagerness,  '  see,  see  I  yield.' 
They  are  said  '  dare  manoa '  who  give  their 
hands  to  the  chains  of  a  oonqueror.  The 
phrase  is  common  enoagh.  See  Yirgil  (Aen. 
zi.  568) :  *'  neque  ipse  manns  feritate  de- 
disset.'*  Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  31) :  "  tandem  dat 
Cotta  permotus  manus;  superat  sententia 
Sabini."  Cioero  UBes  it  repeatedly.  The 
speaker  invokes  Proserpina  and  Hecate  as 
the  divinities  with  whom  the  witch  has 
most  oommunication. 

4.  Per  atque  librot]  This  position  of 
'  atque '  is  peculiar  to  the  poets. 

6.  Re/lxa']  This  word,  which  gives  the 
only  true  sense  here,  has  given  plaoe  in 
some  respectable  MSS.  to  '  defixa/  which 
has  no  suitable  meaning.  Virgil  says  (Aen. 
V.  527):  "Caelo  ceu  saepe  refixa  Trans- 
currunt  crinemque  volantia  sidera  ducunt." 

7.  eolve,  solve  turbinern]  All  the  MSS, 
have  '  solve  ;'  Lambinus  has  *  volve/  with- 
out  authority.  <  Turbo  *  is  a  wheel  of  some 
tort  used  by  Borceresses :  pofifioQ  is  the 
Greek  name  for  it ;  and  Theocritus  intro- 
duces  the  witch  Simaetha  using  it,  and 
saying  (ii.  30): — 

%4iic  iiviW  oSt  pSnpoQ  6  xaXiceof  2^'A0po- 

iiraQ 
itQ  KilyoQ  8ivoir6  vo9*  aiiirkpyoi  Bvpyoi, 

Ovid  also  (Am.  i.  8. 7) :  "  Sdt  bene  quid  gra- 
men  quid  torte  condta  rhombo  lida  '**  and 
Propertius  (iii.  6.  26)  :  "  Staminea  rhombi 
dudtur  ille  rota ;"  and  Martial  (xii.  57) : 
'^Cum  secta  Coldio  Lunavapulat  rhombo." 
Threads  of  various  oolours  arranged  arti- 
ficially  were  spun  round  the  wheel,  and 
formed  a  magical  web  supposed  to  involve 
Bomehow  or  other  the  affections  or  fortunes 
of  him  who  was  the  object  of  the  spell. 
'  Retro  solvere '  means  to  reUx  the  onward 
motion  of  the  wheel,  which  wiU  then  of 


itself  roll  back.     *Volvere'  is  too  obvious 
an  emendation,  and  not  required. 

8.  Movit  nepotem]  How  Telephus,  the 
king  of  Mysia,  was  wounded  and  afterwards 
healed  by  Achilles  (the  son  of  Thetis,  and 
so  grandson  of  Nereus),  u  told  in  the  life  of 
Telephus  in  Smith's  Dict.  Biog.  He  op- 
posed  the  Greeks  on  their  way  to  Troy. 
PropertiuB  refers  to  the  story  (ii.  1.  63) : — 

"Mysus  et  Haemonii  juvenis  qua  cuspide 
vulnus 
Senserat,    hac    ipsa     cuspide    aensit 
opem." 

See  also  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  1.  99,  sqq.) : 

"  Namque  ea  vel  nemo,  vel  qui  mihi  vulnera 
fedt, 
Solus  AchiUeo  tollere  more  potest." 

11.  Unxere]  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
greater  number  of  MSS.,  inducting  the 
Blandinian;  also  of  Cruquius'  Scholiast, 
who  says,  "  unxere — sepeliere."  There  is 
also  good  authority  ibr  *  luxere,'  and  Bent- 
ley  warmly  defends  it;  he  has  no  donbt 
whatever  it  is  Horaoe's  word,  "  ab  auctore 
profectum  esse  nullus  dubito."  Lambinus 
has  a  long  note  in  its  defence,  but  in  his 
seoond  edition  has  *  unxere '  in  deferenoe  to 
the  MSS.  Bentley  says  any  oommon  per- 
son  might  have  thought  of  'unxere,'  of 
'luxere'  "nemo  nisi  apprime  eruditus." 
I  agree  with  most  modern  editors  in  think- 
ing  *  unxere '  has  more  mea^ing  here  than 
*  Inxere.'  It  is  Horaoe's  i^urpose  to  show 
that  Achilles,  moved  by^xhe  entreaties  of 
Priam  (II.  xxiv.  510),  gave  back  Hector*8 
body,  which  he  had  t£reatened  the  dogs 
should  devour  (IL  xxni.  182).  'Unxere' 
would  show  that  the  body  had  been  re- 
tnmed,  which  *lnxere'  wouM  not.  That 
Homer  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Trojan  women  anointed  Hector^s  body  is  an 
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Postquam  relictis  moenibus  rex  procidit 

Heu  pervicacis  ad  pedes  Achillei. 

Setosa  duris  exuere  pellibus  15 

Laboriosi  remiges  Ulixei 

Volente  Girca  membra ;  tunc  mens  et  sonus 

Belapsus  atque  notus  in  vultus  honor. 

Dedi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi, 

Amata  nautis  multum  et  institoribus.  20 

Fugit  juventas  et  verecundus  color 

Beliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida ; 

Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus ; 

Nullum  ab  labore  me  reclinat  otium ; 

Urget  diem  nox  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est      25 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 

Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser 

Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina 


idle  argament.  Horaoe  only  makes  them  do 
•what  the  Gireeks  did  for  Patrodus  (II.  xviiL 
350^  Koi  r&n  Bij  Xovc&v  re  icai  ^Xfi^av 
Xtir  IXacy  '  Homiddam '  is  a  litCTal  ▼er- 
rion  of  &vipof6vov,  the  weU-known  epithet 
for  Hector.  The  rhythm  of  the  line  in 
which  it  oocnrs  is  withont  a  precedent  in 
Horaoe. 

16.  Labwioit]  This  epithet  is  repeated 
from  the  last  Epode  (▼.  60).  In  the  nezt 
▼erse  most  editors  since  Bentley  have  fol- 
lowed  his  ezample,  and  given  the  Latin 
rather  than  the  Greek  termination  toCuroe'8 
name.  Bentley  ibunds  his  adoption  of  this 
fbrm  (which  had  before  been  so  oorrected  by 
Bronkhnsins  on  Propert.  ii.  7<  18)  on  the 
statement  of  Valerins  Probns,  wnose  an- 
thority,  as  he  justly  says,  is  of  great  weight, 
as  being  fer  anterior  to  any  known  MSS.  of 
Horaoe.  Probns  says  (p.  1446):  "*B' 
nomina  terminata  Graeca  snnt,  nt  Danae, 
Enterpe,  Curoe,  Agave.  In  genitt^o  'es/ 
in  accusativo  'en;'  h^jus  Danaes,  hanc 
Danaen.  Ablativum  enim,  quia  Graecum 
est,  non  habent,  et  convertuntur.  Sic  ez 
'  e '  litera  *  a '  fadt  et  didtur  '  Circa/  unde 
est  illud  Horatii,  <  ▼olente  Circa.'  "  Bent- 
ley  adds,  that  in  the  Epodes,  Satires,  and 
Epistles,  Horaoe  uses  the  Latin  forms,  and 
in  the  Odes  only  the  Greek,  which  might 
beezpected. 

18.  RelapMus]  This  is  the  reading  of 
most  MSS.  Three  of  the  Beme  have  *  re- 
latus,'  which  is  Lambinus'  reading  and 
Cmquius'.  Bentley  says  the  MSS.  are  apt 
to  vary  between  the  oompounds  of '  lapsus  * 
and  *  latns.'    Ezoept  the  preponderance  of 


MSS.  authority,  I  do  not  see  much  reason 
for  preferring  dther  to  the  other. 

19.  tibh  AnuLta]  Bentiey  thinks  that 
by  inserting  *■  o '  between  these  words  the 
sentenoe  *'quae  prius  languida  et  hiulca 
erat  no^as  ▼ires  novamque  juncturam  ac- 
quirit."  The  quiet  irony  in  the  sentenoe 
gives  it  its  best  force.  I  do  not  think 
Bentiey's  ezpletive  would  add  to  it.  "  Hoc 
urbamssima  oontumelia  didt"  (Porph.). 
(Compare  C.  iii.  6. 30,  n.)  Bentl^  proposes 
to  change  *■  oesa '  to  '  ora,'  qnoting  Jnlius 
Scaliger:  "Quis  dicat  cok>rem  leliquisse 
OBsa  ?  Non  igitur  debuit  dicere  ossa  amicta 
pelle  sed  reliquisse  pellem  amidentem 
ossa ;"  and  adding,  "  nihil  hac  oensura  jus- 
tius  darius^e  did  potest ;"  and  going  on  to 
pro^e  that  men'8  bonea  do  not  blush,  or  if 
they  do  it  is  a  disease  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  more  of 
the  same  sort  The  MSS.  all  agree,  and 
we  may  suppose  the  poor  man  to  say  that 
he  is  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  and  has 
lost  his  oolour.  Whether  Horaoe  does  not 
suffidentiy  ezpress  this  by  the  words  as  they 
stand,  plun  men  may  judge.  On  ▼.  23  see 
Introduction. 

24.  ab  labore]  This  preposition  is  nsed 
like  Airbt  <after,'  and  'est'  in  the  nezt 
▼erse  like  lan  for  ICc<m. 

28.  SabelUi]  The  Sabine,  PeUgnian, 
and  Marsican  women  had  credit  above 
others  for  witchcraft.  See  S.  i.  9.  29: 
**  Namque  instat  iatum  mihi  triste,  SabeUa 
Quod  puero  cednit  divina  mota  anus 
uma."  See  below,  ▼.  60,  and  Epod.  ▼.  76. 
''Increpare:    dimmpere,    si^e    indtare" 
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Oaputque  Marsa  dissilire  nenia. 

Quid  amplius  vis !  O  mare,  o  terra,  ardeo,       30 

Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 

Nessi  cruore,  nec  Sicana  fervida 

Virens  in  Aetna  flamma ;  tu  donee  cinis 

Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar 

Oales  venenis  officina  Oolchicis.  35 

Quae  finis  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendimn ! 

Effare ;  jussas  cum  fide  poenas  luam, 

Paratus  expiare,  seu  poposceris 

Oentum  juvencos,  sive  mendaci  lyra 

Voles  sonari :  Tu  pudica,  tu  proba  40 


(Aoon).  It  18  not  easj  to  get  a  good  word 
that  literally  renden  'increpare'  here. 
*  Nenia '  ia  osed  for  a  charm,  aa  in  Ovid 
(A.  A.  ii.  102):  "Mixtaque  cum  magicis 
nenia  Marsa  sonis.''  (Fast.  vi.  142): 
**  Neniaque  in  volucres  Marsa  figurat  anus." 
It  is  also  used  by  Horace  for  a  nigbt-song 
(C.  iii.  28.  16;  Epp.  i.  1.  63);  for  the 
melancholy  poetry  of  Simonides  (C.  ii.  1. 
38) ;  and  in  its  proper  sense  of  a  dirge  for 
the  dead  (C.  iL  20. 21 ).  Ooero  (de  Leg.  ii. 
24; :  "  Honoratomm  vironm  laudes  in  oon- 
tione  memorentur  easque  etiam  cantu  ad 
tibidnem  prosequantur,  cui  nomen  nenia.*' 

31.  Quantum  negue  atro]  See  Epod. 
iii.  17. 

33.  Vireiuf'i  FovoeUini  interprets  this, 
with  Lambinus  and  Cruquios,  'nunquam 
intermoriens,  sed  perpetuis  vigens  ignibns/ 
and  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  that  interpre- 
tation  rather  than  that  of  Orelli  and  DiU 
lenbr.,  who  ezplain  it  by  the  sulphurous 
green  ilame  issuing  irom  the  monntain.  I 
donbt  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
colour  of  the  flame  to  authorize  such  an 
epithet,  and  Bentley  makes  the  same  re- 
mark.  Orelli  quotes  the  authority  of  his 
Ziirich  and  oldest  Beme  MSS.  for  *  virene/ 
and  Lambinus  found  it  in  his  oldest  MSS. : 
in  the  others  was  'urens/  whidi  he  calls 
'longe  ineptissimnm.'  No  doubt  it  arose 
out  of  *  virens/  and  is  so  fiu'  a  oonfirmation 
of  that  reading.  Cruquius'  Scholiast  had 
'  virens/  and  he  interprets  it  *  aestnans/ 
which  means  nothing,  but  it  shows  what 
was  his  reading.  Bentley  prefers  <  furens/ 
which  Lambinus  mentions  as  resting  only 
on  oonjectnre,  but  which  has  since  been 
found  in  a  few  MSS.  of  no  great  weight. 
Uke  some  other  emendations  it  is  too  easy 
to  be  admitted  against  the  vast  majority  of 
MSS.  '  Furare '  is  oommonly  applied  to 
flames,  but  that  only  makes  it  less  likely 


that  such  a  word  should  have  been  super- 
seded  by  one  so  unusual  as  '  virens.' 

36.  Caletf]  Bentley  would  change  this 
into  the  third  person ;  to  do  which  he  is 
obliged  to  change  <  tu '  into  '  tua/  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  verse,  and  introdudng 
the  possessive  pronoun  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  There  is  no  doubt  he  is  wrong^ 
The  received  reading  is  as  old  at  least  as 
Porphyrion,  who  says  **  ipsam  mulierem 
oflidnam  venenoram  diserte  dizit/'  and  so 
we  must  take  it  till  some  better  emendation 
than  Bentley's  is  offered. 

36.  etipendhtm  /]  Forcellini  ezplains 
this  as  "qnaevis  multa  ant  poena,''  and 
quotes  CatuUus  (64.  173) :  "  Indomito  nec 
dira  ferens  stipendia  taoro  Perfidua  in  Cre- 
tam  religasset  navita  funem;''  but  there 
the  word  oomes  more  under  the  sense  of 
*  tribntnm/  of  which  he  gives  aeveral  in- 
stances»  the  referenoe  being  to  the  tribute 
or  sacrifioe  of  one  hundred  yonths  paid 
yearly  to  the  Minotaur.  As  an  equivalent 
for  '  poena '  I  do  not  find  that '  stipendium  ' 
is  used  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  it  nuqr 
name  '  servioe/  which  is  its  military  sense. 
I  have  used  the  word  '  penalty'  in  the  argu- 
menti  but  the  meaning  is  doubtfol.  *  Quae 
finis '  means  '  what  death  ? '  (See  C.  ii.  18. 
29,  n.)  Captives  led  in  triumpkwerealways 
put  to  dei^.     See  Ep.  viL  8,  n. 

39.  Centumjuvencoe,]  This  is  the  read- 
ing  of  the  MSS.,  bnt  Bentley  prefors  '  ju- 
yends/  as  in  C.  i.  4.  11  he  prefared  '  agna' 
and  'haedo.'  I  prefer  the  accusative  in 
both  plaoes.  '  Sono  *  is  used  as  an  actiw 
verb  only  by  the  poets,  after  the  manner 
of  i^x^'*'*  ^®  si^re  of  what  follows  is 
very  amusing.  In  his  plea  for  foif;iveiiess 
he  repeats  his  offenoe,  implying  that  to  call 
her  chaste  he  must  lie,  wMdi  however  he  is 
wiUing  to  do.  The  foUowing  vrords  are  the 
substanoe  of  what  he  promises  to  say  in  her 
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Perambulabis  astra  Bidufi  aureum. 
Infamis  Helenae  Oastor  offensus  yicem 
Fraterque  magni  Oastoris  victi  prece 
Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 
Et  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  me  dementia, 
O  nec  paternis  obsoleta  sordibus, 
Neque  in  sepulcris  pauperum  prudens  anus 
Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 


45 


pnisey  pUuang  her,  like  Ariadne  and  other 
TirtaotiB  women,  among  the  constellations. 

42.  I^famu  Helenae"]  The  story  of 
Steaichoma  lostnghis  sight  as  a  pnnishment 
fbr  a  Kbel  on  Helen,  and  recovering  it  after 
writing  an  apology  and  recantation,  has 
been  Nferred  to  before  (C.  i.  16,  Introdnc- 
tion).  Other  writers  attribute  tibe  restoni' 
lion  to  Helen  herself,  Horace  to  her  bro. 
thers.  The  storj  is  mentioned,  besides 
Flato  (quoted  in  the  aboye  place),  by  Iso- 
crates  (Helen.  Encom.  c.  29),  Chrysostom 
(Ont,  ii.  p.  77)i  Pansanias  (iii.  19),  Snidas 
(sub  yerbo),LQcian  (Ver.  Hist.  ii.  16).  Other 
writers  refer  to  Stesichorus'  recantation  or 
palinode,  as  it  is  called,  most  of  whom  are 
mentioned  in  Bergk'8  note  on  the  only 
fragment  of  it  that  has  been  preseryed,  and 
which  has  been  giyen  before.  There  can 
be  no  dotibt  Horace  was  well  acqnainted 
with  the  whole  poem.  Why  he  shonld 
have  given  a  different  version  of  the  story 
from  that  of  others  who  must  also  have 
known  it  does  not  appear.  The  poem  must 
bave  contained  a  prayer  to  the  Dioscnri. 
Mnch  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by 
modem  scholars,  some  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned  by  Estr6.  Acron  attributes  the 
blinding  and  the  restoration  to  the  brothers, 
but  he  evidentiy  only  follows  Horace,  while 
professing  to  ezplain  hhn.  Instead  of 
*vicem,'  nearly  all  the  MSS.  appear  to  have 
'  yioes.'  Dacier prefers '  vicem,'  which  he  says 
is  found  "  dans  quelques  manuscrits,"  but  he 
does  not  mention  which  tiiey  are.  Bentley 
knew  of  only  one,  which  is  quoted  by  Tor- 
rentius,  but  on  the  authority  of  that  one  he 
adopts  '  vicem,'  I  think  rightiy.  Fea  men- 
tions  four  other  MSS.,  but  no  diligenoe  is 
suffident  to  traoe  Fea'8  MSS.,  for  he  gives  a 
Tery  imperlect  Ust  of  them.  He  opposes 
'  vicem '  very  sharply,  and  nearly  all  the 
editors  read  'yice.'  *Vice'  and  *prece' 
ibrm  an  iU-sounding  6fioiork\ivrov,  Plro- 
fessor  Key  (Lat  Gr.  917»  n.),  refenring  to 
the  independent  use  of  '  vioem,'  says  it  is 
perhaps  the  equivalent  in  form  and  meaning 
of  the  German  '  wegen.'  It  occurs  repeatedly 
in  livy,  as  Bentiey  has  shown.    There  is  a 


like  usage  in  x^(^*'  ^^  fAoipav,  which  oc- 
cur  together  in  a  fragment  of  Simonides 
{mpi  yvvaiK&v,  108.    Fr.  6  Bergk) : — 

&vtjp  i*  Zrcnf  luikurra  Ovfiti^iXv  doiey 

Kar  oIkov  ij  Btov  fioipav  rf  dvOpm-rwv  x^^^pc^ • 

4d.  potee  nam,']  Thifl  is  a  common  for- 
mula  in  entreaties  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Of  what  foliows  Porphyrion  says,  "  urban- 
issime  obscura  didtur  ironia :  in  oontrarium 
namque  acdpienda  haec :  quis  enim  sic 
laudet  qui  simplidter  agit  ?  '  o  quae  non  ea 
sordidi  generis  !  nec  ossa  humana  ad  male- 
fida  coUigis  I'  et  reliqua."  This  suffidentiy 
explains  the  spirit  of  the  passage  (seeArgu- 
ment),  and  what  is  meant  by  ^novendiales 
disdpare  pulveres.'  It  appears,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  old  commentators,  to  have  been 
the  practice  to  bury  the  ashes  nine  days 
after  death.  Servius  (on  Aen.  v.  64)  says 
the  body  was  kept  at  home  seven  days,  on 
the  eighth  it  was  bumt,  and  on  the  ninth 
buried,  and  then  he  quotes  this  passage. 
Cruquius'  Scholiast  says  as  much,  with  a 
littie  yariation  as  to  the  time  of  buming, 
which,  he  says,  was  on  the  thhrd  day; 
and  this  is  more  probable,  at  least  as 
regards  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford 
the  ointments  neoessary  to  preserve  their 
dead  anytime  (see  Becker^s  Gallus,  Exc. 
on  the  '  Interment  of  the  Dead ').  Heyne, 
on  the  above  passage  of  Virgil  (which 
refers  to  the  games  instituted  in  memoiy 
of  Anchises),  and  on  y.  762  of  the  same 
book,  may  be  oonsulted.  Sacred  cere- 
monies  appear  to  haye  been  observed  (but 
we  cannot  suppose  this  was  general)  for 
nine  days  in  honour  of  the  d^  (see  be- 
sides  Yirgil,  I.  c,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  238,  sqq.\ 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Horaoe^s 
meaning.  He  means  to  say  that  the  witch 
dug  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead  immediately 
(not  nine  days,  as  Foroellini  says)  after 
their  burial,  while  they  were  fresh  and 
better  suited  on  that  acoount  for  magical 
ceremonies.  The  ashes  of  the  poor  are  fixed 
upon,  says  Cruquius'  commentator,  because 
they  were  not  watched  as  the  rich  man'8 
were.    <  Noyendiales'  usually  signifles  <of 
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Tibi  hospitale  pectus  et  pnrae  maniis, 
Tuusque  yenter  Pactumeios,  et  tno  50 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannoe  lavit, 
Utcunque  fortis  exffllis  puerpera. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  i 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 
Neptunus  alto  tundit  hibemus  salo.  55 

Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Vulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis, 
Et  Esquilini  pontifex  venefici 
Impune  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  meo ! 
Quid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus,  60 


nine  dbys'  ooiitiiiiunoe/  bat  it  cannot  haye 
that  meaning  here.  Hector  wu  boried  afker 
nine  days  (D.  xjdt.  784) : — 

iwijiiap  /ily  roi  yt  ayivfov  dcmrw 

dXX'  5r<  ii^  itKani  l^mi  fataifipporoc 

'Hwc 
Kal  rir^  dp    Ifffipoy  Bpaovv  "BKropa 

iaKpvxiovrtQ, 

*  Obaoleta'  is  applied  in  an  nnnenal  senae. 
It  nanally  signifieB  that  which  ia  gone  to 
decay  (ont  of  aae),  as  dothes,  houses,  faded 
pictiffea,  &c.  (see  Foroell.)»  and  ao  it  comes 
to  mean  generally  that  which  ia  spoilt  and 
worthless.     See  C.  iL  10.  6. 

60.  TwuMqtie  vetUer  Pactumehu,']  In 
Epod.  ▼.  6  it  ia  inainaated  that  Canidia  is 
childless,  that  the  children  she  pretends  to 
haye  are  not  hers,  and  her  chiidbirths  aie  a 
iiction,  perhaps  to  extract  money  from  her 
loyers  on  whom  her  pretended  children  were 
affiiiated.  Here  the  libel  is  withdrawn,  bnt 
in  sach  a  way  as  to  leave  it  ontoached,  for 
in  the  last  line  he  insinnates  that  her  trayail 
is  at  least  not  yery  difficolt.  ^Venter'  is 
used  by  the  law-writers  to  signify  the  child 
in  the  womb,  or  a  woman  with  child.  ("  De 
Ventre  in  Possessionem  Mittendo,"  Dig.  37f 
tit.  9.)  Qumtiiian  also  (Dedam.  177): 
"  Illa  igitor  prior  damnarit  yentrem  suum : 
yictums  aatem  foit  illa  si  ego  adultream  non 
ocddissem."  Tadtus  uses  '  utems  *  for  the 
child  after  birth  TAnn.  i.  59 ;  xy.  23).  See 
Forcell.  under  ooth  words.  The  name 
'  Pactumdus'  appears  as  *  Partumeius'  in 
Bome  MSS.,  which  Bentley  calls  "malae 
notae  codioes."  Fea  quotes  many  more, 
and  defends  the  reading  strongly.  Lam- 
binus  adopts  it,  Tumebus,  Torrentius, 
Dader,  and  others.  Asoensius  too,  much 
earlier  than  any  of  them.  But  the  Scho- 
liasts  and  the  editions  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 


tory  knew  notfaing  of  that  word,  whidi  is 
founded  on  a  filthy  notion  unworthy  of 
being  entertained,  thoagh  its  defenders 
think  it  a  dever  joke.  *  Pactamdus '  is  a 
Boman  name,  aa  Bentley  has  shown  from 
the  jurists  and  inacriptions.  Ven.  haa  '  pac- 
tum  ejus,'  and  that  I  soppose  to  be  the 
reading  of  all  Uie  editions  desoended  from 
the  same  stock  and  bearing  Landinus' 
oommentary:  but  it  will  ndther  scan  nor 
oonstrue,  and  is  only  an  aigument  for  '  Fac- 
tumdas,'  though  Dader  says  that  name  has 
"  ni  grace  ni  sens." 

56.  «/  /«  rtferw]  '  Ut'  is  anexdamation 
of  soom.  *  To  think  that  you  shoukL'  It 
is  generally  taken  aa  a  question  by  the  edi- 
tors,  and  foUowed  by  a  note  of  interrogation. 
It  occors  again  (S.  ii.  5.  18) :  "  Utne  tegam 
spuroo  Damae  iatus!''  The  festival  in 
honour  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto  was  of  Thrsdan 
origin,  and  transferred  to  Corinth  and  other 
Greek  states  with  all  its  impurities.  It 
found  its  way  into  Sidly,  whenoe  one  of  the 
priestesses  of  that  goddess  oomes  to  be  men- 
tioned  by  Theocritus  (ri.  40) :  ravra  ydp 
a  ypaia  fit  KorvrraptQ  iltoidaKty.  The 
festiyal  was  never  introduoed  into  the 
Italian  States,  and  was  unknown  at  Rome 
ezoept  to  the  leamed  (see  Smith's  Diot.  Ant. 
art. ' Cotyttia,'  and  Dict.  Myth.  art.  *Cotys'). 
The  rites  of  this  goddess,  like  other  works 
of  darkness,  professed  secrecy,  as  Juvenal 
says  (u.  91):— 
**  Talia  secreta  colnemnt  orgia  taeda 

Cecropiam  soliti  Baptae  lassare  Cotytto." 

On  the  oonnexion  of  the  title  Baptae  with 
the  worship  of  Cotytto,  the  reader  may 
consult  Buttroan's  Mythol.  yol.  ii.  art  19, 
'  Ueber  die  Kotyttia  und  die  Bi^tae.' 

68.  Et  Etquilini  pontifex  venefiei']  She 
charges  him  with  thrusting  himself  upon 
the  oi^gies  as  if  he  were  the  priest  who  alone 
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Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum ! 
Sed  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent : 
Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est  in  hoc 
Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 
Optat  quietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater, 
Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  dapis, 
Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aliti, 
Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisyphus 
In  monte  saxum ;  sed  vetant  leges  Jovis. 
Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus, 
Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere, 
Frustraque  yincla  gutturi  nectes  tuo 
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of  men  might  attend  them.  As  to  the 
Campus  EsqTiiliniM,  where  the  witches  held 
their  midnight  meetingSy  see  Ep.  y.  100,  and 
S.  i.  8.  8. 

60.  Quid  proderai  ditfute]  *  What  good 
then  did  I  get  by  spending  money  upon  the 
old  Pelignian  witches  (i.  e.  to  teach  me  my 
craft),  and  mingling  for  thee  a  more  qnick 
and  potent  draught?  But,  thongh  it  be 
quick  and  potent,  yet  the  death  tfaat  awaits 
thee  shall  be  slower  than  thou  wouldest 
have  it.'  There  is  another  reading,  *  Quid 
proderit'  and  '  Si  tardiora/  supported  by 
good  MSS.,  and  the  first  of  the  two  by  the 
authority  of  Porphyrion,  who  says  the  aense 
is  unoertain;  but  he  indines  to  render  it 
thus :  '  What  will  it  profit  thee  to  have  paid 
the  witches  for  antidotes  more  quick  and 
powerfiil  than  my  charms  ?  But,'  &c.  He 
had  the  reading  *  sed.'  I  am  not  aware  that 
'  proderat '  appears  in  any  edition  before 
Bentley's ;  but  it  has  good  MS.  authority, 
and  if  the  witch  be  speaking  of  herself  the 
imperfect  is  preferable  with  '  sed.'  Fea  re- 
tains  *  proderit '  and  '  si/  and  makes  '  votis ' 
the  witch'8  prayers.  '  What  will  it  piofit 
me  .  .  .  .  if  a  death  awaits  thee  slower  than 
I  would  have  it?'  For  that  sense  we 
should  have  '  maneant.'  The  old  editions, 
Ven.  and  Asoensius',  followthe  Scholiast  in 
reading  *sed.'  Lambinus  and  the  editors 
of  his  day  have  '  si.'  I  prefer  the  reading 
and  interpretation  I  have  given,  which  is 
that  of  Bentley  and  OrelU,  and  now  of 
Dillenbr.,  who  has  been  converted.  '  In  hoc/ 
'  for  this  purpose.' 

64.  laboribfu.]  The  MSS.  vary  between 
'laboribus'  and  'doloribus.'  The  former 
is  the  stronger  word  of  the  two,  and  was 
probably  the  reading  of  the  Scholiasts,  one 
of  whom  (Cruq )  ezphiins  *  suppetas ' 
"  sufficias  ad  novos  dolores  et  labores  per- 


ferendos  et  poenas."  'Labores'  is  the 
word  elsewhere  used  for  the  punishment  of 
Tantalus  (C.  ii.  13.  28),  and  I  think  it  has 
been  propierly  restored  to  the  text.  Asoen- 
sius  has  it,  but  none  I  believe  between  him 
and  Bentley.  <Infidus'  and  *infidi'  both 
have  support  from  the  MSS.  But  the 
latter  has  the  best,  acoording  to  Torrentius, 
Bentley,  and  Orelli.  Fea's  references  I 
cannot  follow,  but  he  reads  *  infidus.'  The 
old  editions  have  '  infidus,'  and  I  know  of 
none  but  Torrentins'  that  has  'infidi'  tiU 
Bentley's.  As  father  and  son  each  eamed 
the  epithet,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  in  this 
oonflict  of  authority  to  which  of  them  it 
should  be  given.  The  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age,  in  relating  the  punishment  of  Tantalus, 
refer  only  to  that  legend  aocordingto  which, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  water,  with  firuit- 
trees  over  his  head  ('  benigna  dapes '),  he  is 
not  able  to  reach  either.  The  other  story, 
foUowed  by  Rndar  and  the  Greek  poets,  of 
a  great  stone  suspended  over  his  head  and 
ever  threatening  to  iall  on  him,  the  Roman 
poets  do  not  lUlude  to.  But  Cioero  does, 
and  only  to  that  (de  Fin.  i.  18 ;  Tusc.  Disp. 
iv.  16).  In  the  Babarini  Palace  at  Rome 
there  is  a  rilievo  containing  a  very'  striking 
group  of  the  three  sufTerers,  Ixion,  Sisyphus, 
and  Tantalns,  in  which  the  hist  is  repre- 
sented  with  a  stream  of  water  pouring  from 
his  hands,  which  are  joined  and  raised  to 
his  month.  The  expression  of  pain  and 
disappointment  approaching  to  despair  is 
admirably  represented,  to  judge  by  the  en- 
graving  given  by  Spenoe.  In  the  same 
group  Sisyphus  is  represented  as  carrying  a 
huge  stone  on  his  shoulders  up  a  steep 
mountain,  whicJi  seems  to  agree  with  Ovid'8 
expression:  "Aeoliden  saxum  grave  Sisy- 
phon  urget"  (Met.  xiii.  26).  There  is  how- 
ever  but  one  story  about  Sisyphus'  punish- 
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Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 
Vectabor  humeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques, 
Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  7S 

An  quae  movere  cereas  imagines, 
Ut  ipse  nosti  curiosus,  et  polo 
Deripere  lunam  vocibus  possim  meis, 
Possim  crematos  excitare  mortuoe 
Desiderique  teroperare  pocula,  80 

Plorem  artis  in  te  nil  agentis  exitus! 


ment,  which  Horaoe  refen  to  (C.  ii.  14.  20) 
88  a  '  longus  labor.'  Nor  ia  he  inoonaistent 
in  respect  to  Prometheus,  whom  in  C.  ii. 
13.  37»  18.  35,  he  plaoes  in  Tartanu.  The 
story,  as  related  propheticallj  bj  Hermes  in 
Aeschylns'  play  (P.  V.  1016,  Bqq.),  is,  that 
the  Scythian  rock  on  which  Prometheus 
was  first  bound  by  Hephaestus  was  stmck 
down,  with  him  upon  it,  by  Zeua  into  Hades, 
and  that  he  was  brought  thence  after  a  long 
time  (jiaKphv  ftiiKOQ  icriXfvr^^rac  XP^^^^) 
to  undergo  upon  earth  the  puuishment 
awarded  to  Tityos  in  heli,  of  having  liis 
liver  devonred  by  an  eagle. 

72.  ffutturi  tieetet  iuo']  Autbority  seems 
in  fiivonr  of  4nnectes.'  But  nevertbeless 
Orelli  edits  *nectes'  with  Bentley,  who 
says  Horaoe,  if  he  had  written  *  inneotes,' 
would  have  said  'vinclis'  and  'guttur.' 
OVTTVRINBCTB8  might  easily,  as  Orelli  says, 
be  read  '  gutturi  innectes ;'  but  he  is  Bot 
sure  which  Horaoe  wrote,  and  is  not  much 
incUned  to  desert  his  best  MSS.  B  and  the 
Ziirich.  Dillenbr.  has  'innectes.'  The 
steel  of  Noricum  (Caiinthia  and  Styria)  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  (C.  i.  16. 9). 

74.  Veciabor  humeris]  She  threatens 
to  bestride  his  shoulders  in  triumph,  and  to 
spnm  the'  earth  in  the  pride  of  h^  revenge. 
I  doubt  the  oorrectness  of  ForceUini's 
interpretation  of  '  insolentiae,'  whidi  OreUi 
adopts:  "novia  ausis,  insolitis  ac  novis 
viribns,  quibns  nldscsr  et  deprimam 
omnes." 

76.  movere  eereae  imaffinee,1  To  give 
life  to  waxen  images  made  to  represent  an 
absent  youth,  and  inspired  with  the  tender- 
ness  or  the  pains  he  should  feel.  In  S.  i. 
8.  30,  snch  an  image  is  introduoed  (see 
note),  and  the  witch  in  Theocritus  (ii.  28) 
melts  a  wazen  image,  and  says : 

&C  Twrov  t6v  rap6v   lyut  o^  Saifiovi 
TaKia, 


Wc  TaMiff  vx*  Ipnfroc  6  MMioe  airriKa 

which  Virgil  has  imitated  in  his  eighth 
Eclogue(v.  80):— 

«limus  ut  hic  duresdt,  et  haec  ut  cera 
liquescit 
Uno  eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnia 
amore." 

And  Hypsipyle  says  of  Medea  (Ovid.  Heioid. 
vi.  91).— 

«  Devovet  absentes  simulacraque  oerea  figit, 
£t  miserum  tenues  in  jecur  urget  acus." 

78.  Deripere]  The  variations  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  last  Unes  are  numerous.  There 
is  as  usual  'diripere'  for  'deripere,'  of 
which  the  Utler  alone  can  be  admitted; 
and  '  possum '  for  *  possim.'  Most  of  the 
MSS.,  and  aU  the  old  editions  of  the 
thirteenth  oentury,  have  the  subjunctive, 
which  is  alone  right.  'Poculum'  is  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.  of  weight,  and  of  all 
the  editions  I  have  seen,  tiU  Bentley  intro- 
duoed '  pocula.'  I  see  no  particular  reason 
for  prefemng  either;  one  reason  which 
weighed  with  some,  though  I  see  no  foroe  ia 
it,  is  removed  by  the  rnding  *  exitus '  for 

*  ezitum,'  which  was  supposed  to  jingle  with 

*  poculum.'  The  plural '  exitns '  appears  in 
OreUi^s  three  Bemc  MSS.,  and  is  the  read- 
ing,  among  others,  of  Torrentius,  who  has 
<  luibentis '  for  *  agentis.'  *  NuUum  habends 
exitum'  is  Lambinus'  reading;  'NU.ha- 
bentis  exitum '  that  of  the  Venetian  (1483). 
<Nii  valentis  exitum'  is  that  of  Sanadon 
and  others ;  *  nU  agentis '  of  the  three  Beme 
and  Ziirich  and  others.  This  is  a  oommon 
expression  of  Ho»oe's,  and  it  appears  to 
me  the  most  suitable  reading  here,  with  at 
least  as  good  authority  as  any  other. 
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The  professed  pnrpose  of  this  Satire,  or  that  with  which  Horaoe  seemfl  to  haye  begiiD, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  first  two  lines.  Discontent  with  the  condition  that  Providenoe 
has  assigned  them ;  disappointment  with  the  position  many  years'  labour  and  perhaps 
dishonesty  have  gained  them ;  envy  of  their  neighbours'  drcumstanoee,  even  if  they 
worse  than  their  own ;  dissatisfaction  in  short  with  what  they  haye  and  are,  and  craying 
for  Bomething  they  have  not  and  are  not,— these  are  features  common  to  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  men.  For  this  yice  of  discontent  the  Greeks  had  the  comprehensive  name 
fttft^ifuitpia,  It  affords  a  wide  field  for  satire,  and  conld  only  be  touched  lightly,  or  in 
one  or  two  of  its  many  partSi  in  the  compass  of  one  short  poem.  It  will  be  seen  that 
after  propounding  the  whole  subject  in  the  shape  of  a  question  to  Maecenas,  Horaoe 
confines  himself  to  one  solution  of  it,  and  that,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  the  most  oom- 
prehensiye  (see  notes  on  yy.  28.  108).  Nor  has  he  managed  the  connexion  between  his 
question  and  the  only  answer  he  giyes  it  with  yery  great  skill.  Ayarice  is  the  only  reason 
he  assigna  for  the  uniyersal  disease,  and  any  one  will  see  that  hereby  he  leayes  many  un- 
touched  who  are  as  cnlpably  restless  as  the  ayaiidotts,  but  not  in  their  sordid  way.  How- 
eyer,  when  he  is  npon  this  snbject  he  writes,  as  he  almost  always  does,  with  elegance  and 
truth,  and  this  is  among  the  most  popular  of  Horaoe's  Satires. 

The  chronologists  eztract  a  date  from  the  yerses  114|  115  : 

''  Ut,  qunm  caroeribua  missos  rapit  ungula  cumu, 
Instat  equis  auriga  suos  yinoentibus, " 

which  are  a  little  like  the  three  last  yerses  in  the  first  Georgic  of  Virgil : 

**  Ut,  cum  carceribus  sese  effudere,  quadrigae 
Addunt  in  spatia,  et  frustra  retinacula  tendens 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas." 

These  yerses  Horaoe  is  said  to  haye  imitated ;  and  as  this  Georgic  is  supposed  to  haye 
been  published  a.u.c.  719,  the  Satire  could  not  have  been  written  before  that  year.  But 
eyen  if  719  be  oorrectly  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  first  Georgic,  whioh  there  are  no  suf- 
fident  arguments  to  proye,  it  is  not  at  all  impoasible  tliat  the  aboye  yerses  are  imitated 
by  both  poets  from  some  common  original,  as  Orelli  suggests.  The  likeness  is  not  great. 
The  Satire  is  put  first  in  the  order  of  this  book,  not  as  an  introduction  as  some  say  (of 
which  it  bears  no  signs),  but  because  it  is  addreaaed  to  Maecenas. 

Y   2 
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AR6UMENT. 

Maecenas,  why  is  it  that  no  man  is  content  with  his  own  lot,  bnt  every  one  enTies  his 
neighbour?  The  weary  soldier  envies  the  trader;  the  trader  on  tbe  stormy  deep 
envies  the  soldier ;  the  jurisoonsult,  impatient  of  his  early  dient,  envies  the  conntry- 
man,  who  dragged  up  to  town  by  a  law  suit,  envies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  instanoes.  Well,  suppose  some  god  were  to  offer  tfaem  their  wish, 
and  bid  them  change  places,— they  would  refiise  it !  What  hinders  the  wrath  of  heaven 
from  visiting  these  murmurers,  and  the  ears  of  Jove  being  dosed  against  them  for 
ever  ?  But  to  be  serious  (though  truth  may  be  told  in  jest),  the  toiling  plonghmaD, 
the  cheating  host,  the  soldier,  the  venturous  trader,  pretend  thdr  only  object  is  to 
secure  a  provision  fDr  old  age,  like  the  ant  provident  of  the  future;  Bnt  she  retires 
when  the  winter  comes,  and  enjoys  her  store ;  while  winter  and  snmmer,  fire,  sword, 
and  waves  obstruct  not  your  pursnit  of  wealth.  What  is  the  use  of  treasure  which 
you  hide  like  a  coward  in  the  ground  ?  "  Oh,  but  if  you  take  from  it  you  will  soon 
r  educe  it  to  nolhing."  Be  it  so ;  but  if  you  do  not,  what  charms  has  the  pile  of  coin  ? 
If  you  thresh  thousands  of  bushels  of  com,  you  cannot  eat  more  than  me.  The  slave 
that  carries  the  bread  eats  no  more  than  he  who  carries  none.  Live  within  the  bounds 
of  nature,  and  a  hundred  acres  are  as  good  as  a  thousand.  "  But  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
take  what  you  want  from  a  huge  heap !  **  Nay,  I  do  not  see  why  my  baskets  are  not 
as  good  as  your  bams,  if  I  can  take  as  much  from  my  store  as  you  from  yours.  You 
might  as  well  prefer  to  draw  a  cup  of  water  from  the  swollen  Aufidus  rather  than  the 
little  stream  by  your  side ;  but  so  you  may  find  that  your  life  is  the  penalty  of  your 
greediness,  while  another  gets  his  water  clear  and  kecps  his  life  from  drowning.  But 
most  men  think  they  never  can  have  enough.  The  more  you  have,  say  they,  the  more 
you  will  be  thought  of.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  of  this  sort  ?  You  can 
only  leave  him  in  the  misery  he  prefers ;  as  the  miser  at  Athens,  when  the  people 
hissed  him,  said,  **  Never  mind ;  I  look  at  my  money-box  when  I  get  home,  and  appUud 
myself."  Tantalus  catches  at  the  retreating  waters — why  smiie  ?  Change  the  name, 
and  the  story  belongs  to  you.  Even  thus  you  gloat  over  your  money  as  you  would 
gaze  at  a  lovely  picture,  but  you  dare  not  use  it.  What  is  the  use  of  money  ?  To 
buy  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  lie  awake  and  tremble  for  thieves,  is  this  your  hap- 
piness  ?  Save  me  from  such  happiness  1  **  But  if  you  are  rich  you  have  anxious 
Iriends  to  nurse  you  in  sickness.''  Nay,  you  have  not  one.  Your  wife  and  children, 
your  neighbonrs,  and  all  the  town  detest  you.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  You 
prefer  your  money  to  them.  Suppose  you  were  to  bestow  a  little  pains  in  keeping 
the  affections  of  yonr  kindred — a  blessing  nature  has  given  you  at  no  cost  of  yours — 
would  it  be  all  lost  iabour  ?  In  short,  cease  your  getting :  having  more  than  enough, 
enjoy  what  you  have  got,  and  remember  the  fkte  of  Ummidius  the  miser.  "  Well, 
but  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  am  I  to  be  a  spendthrift  like  some  we  know }"  Nay, 
this  is  only  to  bring  opposite  extremes  into  comparison :  all  things  have  their  limits, 
on  either  side  of  which  right  cannot  stand.  So  I  go  back  to  what  I  began  with — that 
greedy  men  are  always  dissatisfied,  and  envying  others ;  and  insteltd  of  oomparing 
themselves  with  those  who  are  poorer,  are  always  hastening  to  overtake  some  one 
ahead  of  them,  like  the  diiver  in  the  chariot  race ;  so  that  few  retire  firom  life  as  satis- 
fied  guests  from  a  banquet,  acknowledging  with  thankfiilness  the  blessings  they  have 
cnjoyed.    But  enough,  or  you  will  say  I  have  ransacked  Crispinus'  desk. 
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Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem 
Seu  ratio  dederit  seu  fors  objecerit  illa 
Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 
"  0  fortunati  mercatores  T'  gravis  annis 
Miles  ait  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore. 
Gontra  mercator,  navem  jactantibus  Austris : 
"  Militia  est  potior.     Quid  enim,  concurritur : 


horae 


1.  quam  9ibi  tortem]  See  note  on  C. 
i.  9.  ]  4,  as  to  '  8on'  and  '  fon.'  Theae  two 
are  opposed  «b  effect  and  caiue,  the  oondi- 
tion  mnd  tbat  whicb  prodnoes  it.  *  Fon  * 
and  'ratio'  are  oppoaed  as  acddent  and 
design, — that  which  a  man  cannot  help, 
and  that  which  he  caires  out  for  himself. 

2.  illa^  Fea  qnotea  several  MSS.  which 
haye  'uUa'  for  'iUa,'  and  he  adopts  that 
reading  as  '  elegantius  et  plenius  vulgato/ 
quoting  Cioero  in  Venr.  Act.  ii.  L  6,  c.  3 : 
'^Neque  ego  ullam  in  partem  disputo»" 
where  he  says  '  uUam'  is  for  '  alterutram.' 
But  it  18  not  8o :  CSoero  means  he  in  no 
waj  disputes  the  hct,  *  Illa '  is  better  than 
'  uUa '  in  erery  way,  particularly,  as  QreUi 
says,  as  referring  to  '  quam.' 

3.  laudef]  This  sense  of  *laudare/ 
'  felicem^  praedicare/  fiaKapiZuVf  is  not 
given  by  F(MrcelUni.  It  is  repeated  below, 
▼.  9,  and  in  ▼.  109,  where  it  occun  in 
combination  with,  and  as  eqnivalent  to, 
'  probare.'  Heindorf  quotes  two  places  in 
SiUus  (i.  395) :  '*  FeUz  heu  \  nemorum  et 
▼itae  landandus  opacae;"  (iv.  260)  "lauda- 
bat  leti  juvenem."  So  Cicero  (de  Am.  c.  vu.) 
says,  "  Ez  quo  iUomm  beata  mon  videtur, 
horum  vita  landabiUs." 

laudet  diversa  eequentee  f]  This  isbriefly 
ezpressed  f  or  *  sed  quisque  laudet,'  as  Hein- 
dorf  remarks.  The  irregularity  is  ahnost 
imperceptible ;  the  absence  of  a  nominative 
is  80  Uttle  felt  in  such  a  position  that  any 
language  wiU  allow  of  its  omission.  See 
Plato  (Rep.  u.  p.  366,  n):  rwy  7«  aXXwv 
o{)$i\q  ^cwif  itKaioQ  dXX*  wiro  itvaydpiac — 
rlnytt  t6  ddiKtiv  ddvvar&v  aifro  dpav. 
Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  14:  "Nemo  extulit  eum 
yerbis  qni  ita  dixisset,  ut  qut  adessent  in- 
teUigerent  quid  dizisset,  sed  contempsit  enm 
qni  minus  id  facere  potuiaset.''  In  the 
transition  firom  negative  to  positive  state- 
ments,  the  positive  element  which  is  con- 
tained  in  the  former  is  often  carried  on  in 
the  miud  so  as  to  affect  the  latter,  as  in 
those  sentenoes  which  are  conpled  by '  nec ' 
and  'et,'  ovrt  and  rc.  'Nemo  vivit'  is 
'qnisque  non  vivit.'  Every  one  mnst  be 
conedoiu  of  this  in  the  language  of  oommon 
Ufe. 


4.  gratn»  oiHMt]  I  see  no  reason  for 
adopting,  wiUi  OreUi,  Jahn's  Umitation, 
**  Significat  poeta  non  annos  vitae  sed  annoa 
miUtaae."  Virgil  says  (Aen.  ix.  246) :  "  Hic 
annis  gravis  atque  animi  maturus  Aletes." 
And  'gravis'  is  one  of  the  oommonest 
words  appUed  to  old  age,  as  any  one  knows 
who  has  read  Cicero's  treatise ;  and  /3apvc 
is  equaUy  common  in  the  same  connexion. 
That  Augustus'  soldien  got  their  discharge 
before  they  were  fifty  is  nothing  to  the 
pnrpose.  A  hard-worked  soldier  would 
feel  the  advance  of  age  sooner  than  a  man 
oi  peaoe  and  ease.  Horaoe,  in  his  own 
campaigning,  had  heard  many  a  veteran  no 
doubt  gmmbUng  at  his  condition;  and  if  he 
WTote  '  annis,'  he  meant  age,  not  service. 
Lucan  puts  such  complaints  into  the  Ups  of 
JuUus  Caesar'8  sokUen  (v.  273,  sqq.) : 

" Finis  quis  quaeritur  armis  ? 

Qnid  satis  est,   si  Roma  parum  ?   jam 

respice  canos, 
InvaUdasque  manns,  et  inanes  eeme  la- 

certos. 
Usns  abest  vitae:   beUis  eonsnmpsimtts 


'Armis'  is  a  oonjectural  reading  whick 
some  editon  have  adopted,  and  Heindorf 
says  it  is  spedous  (schmeichelend),  but  it  ia 
not  general  enough  to  be  admitted,  and  the 
MSS.  are  unanimously  against  it. 

7.  guid  eukn,  eoncurritur :]  I  have  no^ 
inserted  the  nsnal  note  of  interrogation 
after  *  enim.'  *  Quid  *  and  '  quid  enim '  are 
each  used  as  introductory  to  something  that 
iUustrates,  or  explains,  or  accounts  for  what 
has  just  been  said.  They  introduce  an 
example,  or  they  carry  on  the  flow  of  aa 
argument,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  is 
not  difficolt  to  see  how  that  conventional 
sense  may  have  become  connected  with  the 
word  *  quid,'  bnt  to  explain  it  by  an  eUipse, 
as  "  quid  est  enim  quod  contnidici  queat  ? 
nonne  concurritur  ?  (Heiiidorf,)  and  so  to 
point  the  words  as  to  indicate  that  meaning, 
even  if  that  explanation  were  correct,  which 
I  donbt,  is  no  more  desireble  than  to  break 
up  any  other  sentence  and  reduce  it  to  its 
posaibie  elements,    Any  language  would  be 
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Momento  cita  mors  venit  aut  yictoria  laeta.**^ 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus, 

Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 

IUe  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est 

Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Oetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  midta)  loquacem 


10 


ipoilt  by  gach  a  prooess.  (See  above,  C.  ii. 
18.  28,  n.)  WhatOreUi  aays,  that  inCioero 
the  fbnnula  *  qnid  enim '  is  always  foUowed 
by  another  qoestioQ,  ooly  shows  how  litUe 
necessity  there  is  for  intermpting  the  sen» 
tenoe  as  he  doee,  by  an  interrogation  after 
those  words.  Fea's  reading,  *qmd  ni?' 
which  was  snggested  to  lAmbinos  by  a 
friend  of  his,  and  which  he  liked,  bnt  snp- 
posed  it  to  want  anthority.  which  Ims  ainoe 
oeen  snpptied  by  four  of  Fea's  MSS.,  is  as 
bad  as  possible.  Acron  has  the  foUowing 
note  "  quid  enim :  quare  non :  et  est  oo- 
micum,"  firom  which  it  is  inferred  his  read- 
ing  was  *  quidni  f '  Whether  that  be  so  or 
not,  the  reading  is  a  bad  one.  'Horae 
momento '  is  a  common  phrase  in  Livy  and 
other  writers.  Horaoe  has  below  *  puncto 
mobiUs  horae.'  '  Punctum  '  is  perhaps  a 
Uttle  more  predse  than  *  momentum,'  which 
signifies  the  progress  of  time,  though  con- 
ventionaUy  its  smaUest  division.  Pliny 
drnws  a  distinction  between  them  (Panegy. 
iv.  c.  M)i  **  quod  momentum,  quod  immo 
temporis  punctum  aut  benefido  sterile  aut 
vacuum  laude  ^ " 

8.  Momento  cita  mort  venit}  Lambinus, 
on  the  authority  of  four  of  his  MSS.,  but 
against  all  the  best,  reads  '  momento  aut 
dta;'  and  Bentley  foUows  him,  saying, 
that  without  the  disjunctive  particle  the 
reading  is  "  ominosum  plane  et  infkustum." 
Hdndorf  puts  in  the  particle,  but  I  think  it 
is  better  omitted.  It  gives  too  much  pre- 
dsion  to  the  sentenoe,  oonsidering  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  speaker,  as  Retsig  obMrves. 

9.  Jurit  leffumque  perittUt']  '*  Juradabat 
legesque  viris  '*  (Aen.  i.  607).  "  Haec  nos 
juris,  legum,  urbium  sodetati  devinzit" 
(Cic  de  N.  D.  1.  U.  c.  69).  On  the  distino- 
tion  between  *  leges'  and  <jus'  see  Smith'8 
Dict.  Ant,  artide  *  Jus,'  and  Mr.  Long's 
Excursus  on  Ediota  Magistrataum  (Cic.  in 
Verr.  p.  166).  Cioero  (de  Orat.  i.  48)  thus 
defines  a  jurisoonsidtus :  **  Sin  autem  quae- 
reretur  quisnam  jurisconsultus  vere  nomi- 
naretur,  eum  dioerem  qui  legum  et  oonsue- 
tttdinis  ejus  qiui  privati  in  dvitate  uterentur, 
et  ad  respondendnm  et  ad  agendum  (Er- 
nesti  has  *scribendum')  et  ad  cavendnm 
peritus  esset ;  et  ex  eo  genere  Sex.  AeUum, 


M.  ManiUum,  P.  Mudnm  nominarem. 
The  same  M.  ManiUus  he  says  (in  the  aame 
treatise,  Ub.  iiL  c  33)  he  has  seen  "  trans- 
verso  ambulantem  foro,  quod  erat  inngne 
enm  qui  id  laoeret  hoem  dribns  omnibns 
oonsilU  Btti  copiam;  ad  quos  ofim  et  ita 
ambulantes  et  in  soUo  aedentes  domi  aic 
adibatur,  non  solnm  ut  de  jure  dviU  ad  eos, 
vemm  etiam  de  fiUa  ooUocanda,  de  ftmdo 
emendo,  da  agro  oolendo,  de  omni  deniqne 
aut  oifido,  aut  negotio,  referretur."  The 
same  he  says  was  the  practice  of  P.  Crassua, 
Ti.  Coruncanins,  and  Sdpio,  aU  Pbntifioea 
Maximi,  who  gave  their  advioe  on  the  Jua 
Pontifidum  and  matters  not  only  of  law 
but  of  private  interest,  on  qnestions  human 
and  dirine.  At  the  time  Horaoe  wrote, 
the  Jus  respondendi,  whatever  it  meanC 
(see  Pudita,  i.  669.  Ist  ed.  Inst,  and  art. 
*  Jurisconsulttts,'  Smith^s  Dict.  Ant.),  was 
not  eetabUshed,  and  the  number  of  thoae 
who  gave  legal  advioe  was  probably  large, 
but  they  were  always  distinct  firom  tiie 
professors  or  teachers,  *advocati,'  and 
others,  who  were  paid  fbr  their  aervioea, 
and  from  '  oratores,'  tliongh  the  '  oonsultua ' 
sometimes  oombined  with  his  oalUng  as 
such  that  of  the  *  orator '  or  *  patronus,'  which 
is  induded  in  the  word  *agere,'  used  by 
Cicero  above.  If  we  are  to  beUeve  this 
statement  of  Horace,  and  anoCher  to  the 
same  eiiect  (Epp.  ii.  l.  103), 

'*  Romae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  soUenne  redusa 
Mane  domo  rigilare,  dienti  promere  jura," 

and  that  of  Cicero  (pro  Muren.  c  9), 
"  VigUas  ta  (that  u,  Sulpidus  Severus)  de 
nocte  ut  tuis  consnltoribus  respondeas;  Ule 
(that  is,  LacuUus)  ut  eo  quo  intendit  cum 
exerdtu  perveniat ;  te  gaUomm,  iUum  buod- 
narum  cantus  exsusdtat," — ^we  mustsuppose 
that  these  leamed  persons,  who  gave  their 
'  responsa '  gratuitously,  sacrifioed  their  own 
convenienoe  to  the  anxiety  of  their  dients, 
and  received  tliem  at  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  moraing.     On  *  landat'  see  v.  3,  n. 

11.  datie  vati^]  The  term  'vades 
dare,'  or  more  exactly  '  promittere/  is  ex- 
plained  deariy  in  Mr.  Long's  note  on  Cic 
in  Verr.  Act  u.  1.  3,  c  16.  *  Vadea'  were 
sureties  prorided  by  ihe  defendant,  to  ae- 
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Delassare  valent  Fabium.     Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.     Si  quis  Deus,  '*  En  ego/''  dicat,      15 

^^  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

Mercator ;  tu,  consultus  modo,  rusticus:  hinc  vos, 

Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus :   Eia  ! 

Quid  statis  T^  nolint.     Atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 

Quid  causae  est  merito  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas  20 

Iratus  buccas  inflet,  neque  se  fore  posthac 

Tam  facilem  dicat  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem  i 

Praeterea  ne  sic,  ut  qui  jocukria,  ridens 

Percurram  (quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 

Quid  vetat  ?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  25 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima) ; 

Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo. 

Ille  gravem  duro  terram  qui  vertit  aratro. 


oore  his  appeannce  before  the  praetor  at  a 
time  agreed  upon  between  the  plaintiff  and 
bimself.  If  be  did  not  appear,  be  forfeited 
the  amonnt  of  tbe  '  ▼adimoniam  '  or  agree- 
ment,  and  bia  '  yades '  were  bable  to  pay  it 
if  he  did  not.  (See  S.  9,  n.).  The  per. 
son  here  represented,  tberefore,  ia  tbe  de- 
fendant  in  an  action  going  up  relnctantly 
to  Rome»  to  appear  before  tbe  Praetor 
according  to  bis  agreement.  '  lUe '  is  aa  if 
tbe  man  were  before  us. 

14.  DeUu9are  velentl  Tbongh  '  delaaso ' 
does  not  occnr  elsewbere,  tbere  is  no  reason 
to  SQSpect  tbe  word  or  alter  it.  Tbe  in- 
tensive  foroe  of  '  de '  is  well  added  to 
*  lasso.'  It  corresponds  to  KaTdf  whicb  bas 
tbe  same  force.  By  making  'adeo  sunt 
raulta'  parenthetical,  tbe  oonstmction  is 
pUin.  Who  Fabius  was,  it  is  impossible 
eTen  to  oonjecture  with  probability.  Acron 
says  of  bim  tbat  he  was  a  Roman  *  eques '  of 
Narbo,  wbo  wrote  some  books  on  the  Stoic 
philosopby;  tbat  he  was  of  Pompeius' 
party,  and  that  he  often  disputed  with 
Horaoei  whence  he  calls  bim  Moquaz;' 
wbich  looks  Yery  like  an  invention  derived 
from  the  text.  Porphyrion  and  Cruquius' 
Commentator  both  teU  tbe  same  story, 
and  tbe  former  gives  him  the  cognomen 
Maximus.  Supposing  bim  to  be  tbe 
Fabitts  we  meet  witb  below  (2.  134),  aU 
the  additional  knowledge  we  get  of  bim  is, 
tbat  he  was  a  man  of  loose  character ;  and 
one  of  tbe  Scboliasts  (Comm.  Cruq.)  tbere 
caUs  him  a  *  jurisoonsultns/ — probably  in- 
▼entedi  Estr^  saysi  from  tbe  word  *  jndioe,' 
though  no  two  words  conld  be  much  more 
different  in  meaning.    Bnt  tbere  is  nothing 


oertain  by  wbich  the  two  can  be  identi- 
fied. 

15.  SiqyitDeu»,]  This  is  not  a  Roman 
way  of  speakingi  but  Greek,  ti  daifiuv  nc. 
*  £n  ego '  does  not  belong  to  *  fiuaam/  but 
is  absolute :  '  Here  am  I.'  <  Eia '  is  an 
excUunation  of  haste,  *  Away  I'  ^  '  Nolint,' 
*tbey  would  not'  (oifK  k9i\oiiv  av\  is  tbe 
apodosis  to  '  si  qnis  Deus.'  Compare  S.  U. 
7.  24:  "  Si  quis  ad  iUa  deus  subito  te  agat, 
usque  recnses."  A  smaU  nnmber  of  MSS. 
and  editions  baye  '  nolunt,'  whicb  is  ciearly 
wrong.  *  Atqui '  is  anotber  form  of  *  at- 
qnin,'  and  *quin'  represents  'qui,' witb  a 
negative  partide  affixed. 

21.  Iratut  buecat  ir^f\  An  obvious 
but  not  yery  rererential  representation  of 
passion.  Heindorf  quotes  Dem.  de  F.  L. 
p.  442 :  iid.  rfiQ  Ayopa^  iropc^rai  Ootfid- 
rcov  KaBtl^  &\pi  r&v  iffvp&v,  lea  fiaivtav 
nvOoKkii,  rdc  yvdOovg  Avaurv, 

27.  8ed  tamen  amoto]  *  Sed/  '  sed  ta- 
men,'  *veruntamen'  are  often  used,  and 
«speciaUy  by  Cioero,  not  to  express  opposi- 
tion  but  after  a  parenthesis  or  digression, 
as  here  and  C.  iv.  4.  22.  See  for  another 
instance  among  many,  Cic.  in  Yerr.  (ii.  3. 
2) :  **  Atque  ego  plus  oneris  habeo  quam  qui 
ceteros  accusarunt  (si  id  onus  appellandum 
quod  cum  laetitia  feras  et  yoluptate)  Terun- 
tamen  hoc  ego  ampUus  suscepi  quam  ce- 
teri." 

2S.  Hle  ffravem]  Tbe  cause  of  that  dis- 
content  which  was  spoken  of  at  the  begin- 
ning  is  here  traoed  to  the  love  of  money, 
each  man  tbinking  that  bis  neighbour  is 
getting  it  fisster  than  be  is,  and  wishing 
iberefore  to  cbange  places  with  him.    But 
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Perfidus  hic  caupo,  miles,  nautaeque  per  omne 
Audaces  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem  30 

Sese  ferre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 
Aiunt,  quum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria  :  sicut 
Parvula,  nam  exemplo  est,  magni  formica  laboris 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest  atque  addit  acervo, 
Quem  struit  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri.  35 

Quae,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 
Non  usquam  prorepit  et  illis  utitur  ante 
Quaesitis  sapiens  ;  quum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus 
Demoveat  lucro,  neque  hiems,  ignis,  mare,  ferrum, 
Nil  obstet  tibi  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  40 

Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 


Honoe  does  not  mean  that  to  be  the  only 
solatioii  of  the  uniYenal  discontent.  That 
would  be  absurd,  and  one  at  least  of  his 
own  examples  woold  contradict  his  theory, 
the  jnriflconsultiis,  who  did  not  purBue  hjs 
laborious  yocation  for  pay.  He  therefore 
Bhiftfl  or  limitB  his  ground  a  little,  and 
dwellfl  upon  that  which  he  BupposeB  to  be 
the  moBt  preralent  cauae  of  discontent; 
and  with  his  ground  he  changeB  his  ez- 
amples.  There  is  no  reason»  therefore,  to 
Buspect  the  reading  ^perfidus  hic  caupo/ 
which  has  caused  the  criticB  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  ever  since  Markland  first  suggested 
that  it  was  wrong.  Before  that,  the  oom- 
mentators  were  sU  aatisfied  to  ta^e  Horaoe 
AS  they  found  him.  Orelli  has  given  nine 
different  oonjectural  readings,  not  one  of 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  any  meiit.  Fea 
has  found  in  a  few  MSS.  the  word  '  campo ' 
for  'caupo/  but  that  is  not  surprising. 
There  are  no  other  variations  in  the  MSS. 
or  Scfaoliasts,  and  this  gives  no  sense  at  alL 
'Nauta '  and  '  mercator '  here  are  the  same 
persoB,  the  trader  navigating  his  own  ship. 
(SeeC.  i.  38.  23,  and  Intr.).  «Perfidua 
caupo '  appears  again  in  *  cauponibus  atque 
matignis '  (S.  i.  5.  4).  '  Per  omne  Audaces 
mare  qui  curunt '  is  repeated  from  C.  i.  3. 
9,  sqq. 

32.  eib&ria  .*]  This  word,  which  is  gene- 
rally  used  for  the  rations  of  soldierB  or  sUves, 
is  used  here  ironically  for  the  humblest 
proviflion  that  can  be  made  for  the  ktter 
years  of  life,  as  if  that  was  all  that  these 
men  set  before  their  minds. 

35.  kaud  ignara  ae  non  incautajnturi,'] 
Experienoe  t^s  her  that  times  will  chaDge» 
and  instinct  teaches  her  to  provide  against 
that  change;  she  knows  wbat  is  coming, 
and  providee  aooordin^y.      This  is  what 


Horaoe  means ;  but  the  ant  is  torpid  in  the 
winter,  and  lays  up  no  store  in  her  house  for 
that  season,  though  no  error  is  more  oom- 
mon  than  to  suppose  she  does.  These 
animais  work  hard  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  but  the  food  they  gather  is  oon- 
Bumed  before  the  winter.  *  Quae '  is  op- 
posed  to  *  quum  te :' '  now  she.'  *  Inversum 
annum '  is  oompounded  of  the  two  notions 
*  inversum  caelum '  and  '  mutatum  annum.' 
The  sun  enters  Aquarius  in  the  middle  of 
January.  Virgil  uses  the  word  '  oontristat ' 
(Georg.  iii.  279) :  "  unde  nigerrimus  Auster 
Nasdtur,  et  pluvio  contristat  frigore  cae- 
lum."  The  MSS.  are  divided  between 
'  sapiens '  and  '  patiens.'  The  Scholiasta 
too  are  divided.  Acron  had  '  patiens/  and 
interpreted  it  *  oontenta/  while  Porphyrion'8 
reading,  and  thatof  Cruquius'Commentator, 
was  '  sapiens.'  The  editions  before  Lam- 
binus  I  believe,  with  scarcely  any  ezcep- 
tions,  have  'patiens.'      He  restored  'sa- 

Siens/  which  CruquiuB  found  in  all  his 
f  SS.,  and  I  have  no  donbt  it  is  the  right 
word.  It  Buits  the  oontext,  and  correBponds 
to  what  Horace  says  elsewhere  (C.  iv.  9. 
46):— 

**  Nec  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 

Recte  beatum  ;  rectius  occupat 

Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 

Muneribus  sapienter  uti — callet" 

The  qnestion  at  issue  is  not  one  of  patience, 
but  of  prudenoe  in  the  pursuit  and  the  use 
of  wealth,  both  of  which,  according  to  the 
vulgar  error,  the  ant  is  famous  for.  She  is 
one  of  the  '*four  things  which  are  little 
npon  the  earth,  but  fiiey  are  ezoeeding 
wise  " — the  ants,  the  oonieB,  the  locusts, 
and  the  spiders.  (Prov.  zxz.  24,  sqq.). 
39.  iffmgf  fMre,  /tfrnfmj     Thia  is   a 
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Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra! 

^^  Quod  si  comminuas  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem.'" 

At  ni  id  fit  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus  ? 

Milia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum, 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  meus :  ut  si 

Reticulum  panis  venales  inter  onusto 

Forte  vehas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias  quam 

Qui  nil  portarit.     Vel  dic  quid  referat  intra 


45 


mere  proyerbial  way  of  speaking,  oommon 
to  all  laDgoages.  No  obstades  are  too 
great  for  a  man  who  has  a  selfish  purpose 
to  serve,  if  he  has  set  his  heart  upoD  it. 
Tlie  aeoond  person  ia  naed  to  give  foroe  to 
the  langoage.  The  self-deceiyer  is  oon- 
fronted  with  his  own  iUostration. 

42.  jFVr/tm]  Heindorf  and  OrelU  say 
thia  belongs  only  to '  defossa/  I  rather  doubt 
it.  ^Defoesa  deponere  teira'  cannot  be 
taken  too  closely  together,  as  DiUenbr. 
justly  remarks. 

43.  Quodsi  etmminuag]  The  miser  is 
supposed  to  interrupt,  and  say,  '*but  if 
you  were  to  take  from  it,  it  would  soon 
dwindle  to  a  paltry  '  as.'  "  Bentley  and 
others  put  a  oomma  after  '  quod/  and  make 
the  same  person  speak  the  whole.  Though 
<  quod '  is  always  the  neuter  of  the  relatiye, 
whether  it  be  translated  *  that/  *  becauae/ 
or  *  but/  here  it  is  "  used  to  connect  a  new 
sentence  with  what  preoedes  "  (Key's  L.  G. 
1454|  f),  and  is  not  oonnected  with  *  pondus ' 
aa  its  anteoedent. 

45.  Miliafrumenti]  *  Modiomm '  must 
be  supplied.  As  to  '  miUia,' '  miUe/  see  S. 
iL  3.  197»  n.  On  '  area/  see  C.  i.  1.  18,  n. 
'  Triyerit,'  *  suppose  that  it  threshes.'  On 
this  conoessiye  use  of  the  subjunctiye,  see 
Key's  L.  6.  1227»  b.  The  practioe  of  put- 
ting  a  note  of  interrogation  in  such  sen- 
tenoes  as  this  is  ezploded.  The  older  edi- 
tions  generaUy  haye  it.  See  Cio.  in  Verr. 
Aot.  ii.  1.  3.  c.  2 :  "  Furem  aUquem  aut 
rapacem  accusaris :  yitanda  tibi  semper  erit 
omnis  ayaritiae  suspido,"  &c.,  with  Long'8 
note  and  Heindorf  s  on  this  passage.  Simi- 
lar  constructions  are  S.  10.  64 :  **  Fuerit 
LuciUus  inquam  Comis  et  orbanus ;  fherit 
Umatioi^-sed  Ule/' &c.  S.  3.  16:  "De- 
des  oentena  dedisses :— quinque  diebus  nU 
erat  in  locuUs."  Epp.  i.  l.  87 :  "  Lectus 
geniatis  in  aula  est ;  Nil  ait  esse  prius  meUus, 
nU  coeUbe  yita."  £pp.  i.  6.  29 :  '*  Vis  recte 
yiyere :  qqis  non  ?*'  y.  31,  "yirtutem  yerba 
putes  ut  lucum  ligna :  caye  ne  portus  oocu- 
pet  alter.''  Horace  uses  *  hoc'  for  *  propter 
hanc  rem'  in  other  plaoea.    S.  i.  3.  93: 


"  Minui  hoo  jucundui  amicua  Sit  mihi  V* 
9.  7f  '*  Hic  ego,  Pluris  hoc  mihi  semper 
eris."  See  the  passage  of  Cioero  quoted  on 
y.  25.  Lambinus  says  that  '  hoc  is  to  be 
taken  ittKnK&Q,  *by  so  much,'  "yerbi 
gratia,  pUo  et  simiUbus.''  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  '  Flus  ac'  (rather  than  '  quam,' 
which  was  the  reading  of  all  the  editions 
exoept  Bersmann^s  tiU  Bendej,  but  with 
Uttle  or  much  less  MS.  authority)  oocurs 
again  S.  i.  6.  130,  "yicturum  suayius  ac  si." 
S.  i.  10.  34,  "  non  Ugna  feras  insanius  ac 
si.''  S.  i.  10.  69,  '*  MolUns  ac  si  quis." 
S.  u.  3.  270,  "  NihUo  plus  expUcet  ac  si 
Insanire  paret."  Cioero  Ukewise  uses  *  ac' 
with  the  oomparaliye  (Ad  Att.  xiU.  2), 
"  Diutius  abfuturus  ac  noUem."  See  Key'8 
L.  6.  §  1439.  *Plus  quam'  occurs  im- 
mediately  below.  The  soene  that  foUows  is 
that  of  a  rich  man's  household  preceding 
him  to  the  country,  a  pack  of  slayes  (venales), 
Bome  carrying  proyisions  and  particularly 
town-made  bread  in  netted  bags  (reticula), 
and  others  with  different  burthens,  and 
Bome  with  none  at  aU.  The  man  who  car- 
ried  the  bread  wonld  not  get  any  more  of  it 
on  that  account  when  the  rations  were  glyen 
out,  but  aU  would  share  alike. 

49.  Quid  rrferat — trtvtftt/i,]  This  is  a 
yery  natural  oonstruction,  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand  OrelU's  difficulty  about  it  <  R§. 
fert'  is  <rem  fert'  (Key'B  L.  6.  910),  and 
the  oonstruction  *  mea,'  '  tua,'  &c.,  *  refert,' 
is  no  more,  as  Ph)fes8or  Key  shows,  than  a 
corraption  of  '  meam,'  <  tuam,'  &c.,  '  rem 
fert.'  8o  '  magni  refert'  is  'rem  magni 
fert,'  '  it  brings  with  it  a  matter  of  great 
prioe,'  and  *refert  yiyenti'  signifies  Mt 
brings  something  that  oonoems  him  who 
Uyes,'  that  is,  it  affects  him,  and  *  quid  re- 
fert '  is  '  wherein  does  it  affect  him  ?'  The 
bounds  of  nature  can  only  be  explained  re- 
latiyely.  Artifidal  wants  are  natural  wanta 
in  some  oonditions  of  Ufe,  but  this  seoond 
nature  ako  has  its  Umits,  whioh  there  are 
few  that  do  not  transgress  who  can.  The 
man  who  can  Uye  upon  the  produce  of  an 
hundred  acrea  mi|^t  Uye  upon  fifty  and  stiU 
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Naturae  fines  viventi,  jugera  centum  an  50 

Mille  aret !     "  At  suave  est  ex  magno  toUere  acervo.'" 

Dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relinquas, 

Our  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria  nostris  i 

Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  uma, 

Vel  cyatho,  et  dicas,  '^  Magno  de  flumine  malim  55 

Quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere.^'     Eo  fit 

Plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo 

Oum  ripa  simul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer. 

At  qui  tantuli  eget  quanto  est  opus  is  neque  limo 

Turbatam  haurit  aquam  neque  vitam  amittit  in  undis.  60 

At  bona  pars  hominum  decepta  cupidine  falso, 

*'  Nil  satis  est,^  inquit ;  ^'  quia  tanti  quantum  habeas  sis."" 


satisfy  the  wants  of  nature,  thongh  in  some 
oonditions  of  wxaety,  in  which  the  wants  of 
natnre  become  oonfnsed  with  the  wants  of 
fashion,  he  would  find  it  hard  to  do  so;  and 
the  iault  lies  in  a  great  degree,  though  not 
cntirely,  with  the  sodal  lawa  or  habits 
which  create  that  difficulty.  The  case 
Horaoe  supposes  is  that  of  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses  to  wish  to  live  reasonably,  and  has 
greater  wealth  than  a  reasonabie  mode  of 
Ufe  requires.  What  Talue,  he  wishes  to 
know,  haa  the  surplus  for  its  owner  ?  The 
supposed  answer  (introduoed  as  usual  by 
'  at';  sounds  irrattonal,  andeven  extrayagant» 
but  it  is  the  only  solution  of  avanoe  in  ita 
simple  form. 

53.  cumerit]  Acron  ezplains  *  cumera ' 
as  a  large  basket  of  wicker-work  or  earthen- 
ware  vessel  like  a  '  dolium/  in  which  the 
poorer  sort  kept  their  wheat  He  says  there 
was  a  third  sort  of  vessel  of  smaller  capadty 
containing  five  or  six  '  modii/  called  in  the 
Sabine  language  '  trimodia.'  This  last  pieoe 
of  information  is  not  worth  much. 

64.  Hquidt]  This  word  is  used  for  *  aqua' 
by  Ovid  (Met.  ▼.  454):  '<  Cum  liquido 
mizta  periundit  diva  polenta."  By  referring 
to  the  artide  '  Seztarins  *  in  8mith's  Dict. 
Ant.,  it  will  be  found  that  the  '  uma,'  one 
of  the  Roman  liouid  measures,  contained 
half  an  'amphora/  or  twenty-four  'sextarii.  * 
As  observed  before  (C.  iii.  19.  14),  the 
'  cyathus  *  contained  one-twelfth  of  a  *  sez- 
tarius.' 

55.  maHm]  All  the  editions  before 
Bentley  had  *  mallem/  which  he  changed  to 
'  malim/  not  without  MS.  authority.  Fea, 
Cunningham,  Sanadoup  Meineke,  and  others 
have  the  present.  *  Malim  '  simply  means 
'  I  would  rather ;'  *  mallem/  '  I  would  have 
done  it  if  I  coukl,  but  the  time  is  past.' 


Hdndorf  defends  'malim.'  The  'violens 
Aufidus '  (his  native  river,  C.  iiL  30.  10) 
is  made  to  represent  the  absent  or  oopious 
stream»  because  it  is  Horaoe'8  purpose  to 
represent  a  rapid  river  as  well  as  a  broad. 
Swinbume  ('Travels  in  the  Two  Sidlies/ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  166)  says  of  this  river,  which  he 
visited  in  the  summer  of  ]  778,  '*  there  was 
but  little  water  in  it,  and  that  whitish  and 
muddy ;  but  firom  the  wideness  of  its  bed, 
the  sandbanks  and  buttresses  erected  to 
break  the  foroe  of  the  stream,  it  is  plain 
that  it  still  answers  to  Horaoe^s  ejNthets  of 
fierce,  roaring,  and  violent."  See  C.  iv.  14. 
26,  n. 

69.  tarUuli  egei  qumUo  eti  oput,']  From 
some  unknown  MSS.  which  Lambinus  says 
have  '  quantum,'  Bentiey  adopts  that  read- 
ing.  All  the  editions  before  him  and  all 
other  MSS.  have  '  quanto.'  The  nominatiTe 
'quantum'  is  admissible,  as  Bentiey  has 
shown  (see  also  Key'B  L.  6r.  %  999,  note), 
and  if  the  weight  and  ezistenoe  of  Lambinus^s 
MSS.  were  more  oertain,  there  would  be 
Bomething  in  Bentley'8  argument  (the  oom- 
mon  one)  that  the  oopyists  were  more  likely 
to  change  *  quantam'  into  '  quanto'  than, 
mce  vertap  the  ablative  into  the  nominative. 
Heindorf  has  '  quantum,'  but  has  alao  '  tan* 
tum  habet '  for  '  tantuli  eget,'  which,  as  he 
does  not  notioe  the  reading,  seems  like  a 
misprint. 

61.  bona  pani]  <'Bona  pars:  major" 
(Acron).  "  Bona  nnnc  pro  magna  dictum, 
ut  saepe  Ennius  et  alii  veteres  "  (Porph.). 
See  Terence  (Eun.  i.  2.  43) :  **  Nam  hic 
quoque  bonam  magnamque  partem  ad  te 
attuUt.''  Cic.  (deOrat  ii.3) :  " Alebat  bonam 
partem  sermonis  in  hanc  diem  esse  dilatam." 
A.  P.  297 1  **  Bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere 
canJL**    On  *  cupido,'  see  C.  ii.  16.  16,  n. 
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Quld  facias  illi !    Jubeas  miserum  esse  libenter 
Quatenus  id  facit ;  ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 
Sordidus  ac  dives,  populi  comtemnere  voces  65 

Sic  solitus  :  '^  Populus  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arca."'* 
Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina  ....  Quid  rides !  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur :  congestis  undique  saccis  70 

Indormis  inhians  et  tamquam  parcere  sacris 
Cogeris  aut  pictis  tamquam  gaudere  tabellis. 
Nescis  quo  valeat  nunmius !  quem  praebeat  usum ! 
Panis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius,  adde 
Quis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 

An  vigilare  metu  exanimem,  noctesque  diesque 
Formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos 
Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat !     Horum 
Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum. 


62.  tanii  q%tantwn  habea$  m.]  This 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  arather  oommon 
proverb.  Lambiniu  quotes  Plutarch  (irtpl 
ftXofrXovriag),  ravra  yap  cariv  d  irapac- 
vovtri  Koi  SiddtrKovac  KipSaivi  Kai  ^ttSov 
Kai  Toaoifrov  vofic^c  aavrov  a^iop  'oaov  &v 
^XVCt  which  latter  words  Jaoobs  (Lect. 
Ven.  p.  383)  haa  restored  thaa  aa  taken 
from  8ome  comic  poet : — 

Kipdaivff  ^eiSoVf  Kai  rotToifrov  y*  a^iov 
vofAiKt  aavrbv btrov  &v  IxVC* 

He  had  better  have  left  the  laat  verse  as  it 
Btands  in  Platarch»  for  it  is  a  oomplete 
iambio  line.  Jaoobs  alao  refers  to  Seneca 
(£p.  116. 14),  "Ubiqne  tanti  quisque  qnan- 
tum  habuit  Aiit,"  which  is  taken  from  a 
tragic  poet  of  Greeoe.  Two  verses  of 
Lndlius  are  quoted  by  the  SchoHast  on 
Juvenal,  iii.  143  (*'Quantum  quisque  sua 
nummorum  servat  in  arca  Tantum  habet  et 
fidei"):— 

"Aurum  atque  ambitio  Bpedmen  virtutis 
ubique  est ; 
Tantum  (quantum  ?)  habeas  tantum  ipse 
sies  tantique  habearis." 

63.  illi  /]  '  Such  a  man  as  this ;'  but 
Bentley,  taking  it  to  refer  to  '  pars,'  reads 
'  miseram '  on  his  own  conjecture.  Orelli 
quotes  one  MS.  in  its  favour.  The  wonder 
is  there  are  not  more.  *  Quatenus'  signifies 
'  sinoe,'  not  '  quamdiu,'  as  Acron  say^  and 
others  foliowing  liim.  See  C.  iii.  24.  30. 
The  story  that  follows  may  have  been  picked 


up  by  Horace  at  Athens  or  invented  by  him. 
Acron  says  it  refers  to  Timon,  who  hating 
man  retired  to  his  money  bags  for  conso- 
lation,  which  is  nonsense,  and  not  true; 
but  Lambinus  has  repeated  it 

69.  Quid  rides  /]  The  miser  is  supposed 
to  laugh  at  Horace^s  trite  illustration  and 
the  solemn  way  it  is  announced ;  perhaps, 
Orelli  says,  in  imitation  of  some  poet  of  the 
day,  but  I  think  more  likely  from  his  own 
h^Ml.  "  Commendandum  est  hoc  pronun- 
tiatione  "  (  Acron  ).  "  Venusta  pronun- 
tiatione  ezpromenda  est "  (Porph.),  which 
Buffidently  ezplains  the  joke.  This  verdon 
of  the  legend  of  Tantalus  is  the  one  now 
cuirent,  taken  fi^m  Homer  (Odyss.  zi.  682). 
Pindar  (01.  i.  67)  and  other  poets  give  a 
different  one,  that  a  stone  was  kept  dways 
hanging  over  and  threatening  to  fall  upon 
him.  See  Euripides,  Orest  v.  6 ;  LucretinB, 
lii.  902,  sq.     See  also  Bpod.  zvii.  66,  n. 

71.  tanquam  parcere  eacrW]  Tbis  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  a  proverbial  ezpression. 
Compare  IsocrateB  (Panath.  c.  66):  rwv 
lAiv  ydp  'EXK^vuiv  voXewv  ovtuq  ahrol^ 
aTrixto^&ai  o^6ipa  dtSoyfikvov  ijv  &a7rtp 
rof£  lifCi^ai  r&v  kv  roic  Upoic  di^arei- 
liivii^v.  See  also  S.  ii.  3.  109,  sq. :  "  Nes- 
cius  uti  Compositis  metuensque  velut  con- 
tingere  sacris  V* 

74.  8exiariu9f']  See  v.  64,  n.  A  '  sez- 
tarius '  of  wine  would  be  quite  enough  for 
one  temperate  roan's  consumption  in  a  day. 

79.  pauperrimue—  bonorum.']  C.  iii.  30. 
11,  '*  Pauperaquae  Daunus.''    S.  ii.  3. 142, 
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"  At  si  condoluit  tentatum  frigore  corpus,  80 

Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  adfixit,  habes  qui 

Adsideat,  fomenta  paret,  medicum  roget  ut  te 

Suscitet  ac  gnatis  reddat  carisque  propinquis."" 

Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius ;  omnes 

Vicini  oderunt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  85 

Miraris,  quum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas, 

Si  nemo  praestet  quem  non  merearis  amorem  ? 

An  si  cognatos,  nullo  natura  labore 

Quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  velis  servareque  amicos, 

Infelix  operam  perdas !  ut  si  quis  asellum  90 

In  Campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis. 

Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi,  quumque  habeas  plus 

Pauperiem  metuas  minus  et  finire  laborem 

Incipias,  parto  quod  avebas,  ne  facias  quod 

Ummidius  quidam  ;  non  longa  est  fabula :  dives  95 


**  Panper  Opimias  argenti  positi  intns  et 
anri.''  '  Tentatam '  in  the  next  line  ia  the 
word  oommonly  used  in  connexion  with 
diseaaes.    See  Foroell. 

80.  At  91  eondotuif]  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  understanding  this  ironically 
with  Heindorf  and  others.  It  seems  to  be 
an  argument  orged  by  the  ayaridous  man : 
*  if  you  have  money  you  will  have  anzious 
friends  to  nurse  you  in  sickness.'  Orelli 
puts  a  (?)  after  *  propinquis/  and  snpposes 
the  meaning  to  be,  *  if  you  are  sick  wiU  any 
one  nurse  you  and  pray  for  your  recovery  ? 
Not  one.'  This  is  not  a  bad  interpretation. 
But  *  at '  seems  to  be  the  introduction  of  a 
reply,  which  use  it  so  often  serves. 

81.  iecto  te  adfixity']  The  old  editions 
nearly  ali  have  this  reading.  Most  MSS., 
and  among  them  those  of  the  Beme,  have 
'  afflixit/  which  Lambinus  and  Cruquiua 
adopt,  and  the  former  declares  the  oorrect- 
ness  of  that  reading  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
He  adopts  the  same  in  S.  ii.  2.  79.  He 
takes  it  to  have  the  same  meaning  here  as 
there,  '  illidere.'  But  it  is  not  suitable  in 
either  place.  Bentley  has  aptiy  quoted 
Seneca  (Ep.  67):  ''Ago  gratias  senectuti 
quod  me  lectulo  affixit;''  and  Cioero  (in 
Verr.  Act.  ii.  1.  6.  c.  7) '  "  Pftter  grandis 
natu  jam  diu  lecto  tenebatur." 

86.  pueri  atque  puellae.']  This,  which 
appears  to  be  a  proverbial  sort  of  expressioni 
occurs  again  S.  ii.  3.  130. 

88.  An  n  cognatot,']  *  But  say,  if  you 
seek  to  retain  and  keep  the  affection  of  those 
relations  whom  nature  gives  you  without 


any  trouble  of  your  own,  would  you  loae 
your  labour,  like  the  luckless  fool  tiiat  tries 
to  tum  an  ass  into  a  raoer  ?'  *  NuUo  Ubore' 
cannot  go  with  'retinere/  aa  Dader  and 
others  take  it.  The  position  of  the  words 
forbid  ity  and  'operam  perdas'  would  have 
no  meaning.  '  Sine  lai)ore  tuo'  ia  Por- 
phyrion's  explanation,  and  'gratuitos'  is 
Acron's,  though  he  notioes  the  other.  *  At 
si'  is  the  reading  of  the  Scholiasta,  of  the 
old  editions,  and  most  MSS.  '  Ac  si '  Lb  in 
others»  and  Heindorf  adopts  it.  Yarioua 
other  readings  have  been  proposed,  but  *  at' 
or  *  an'  are  the  best.  Oreili  adopts  'an'  on 
the  authority  of  his  two  oldest  MSS.,  those 
of  Beme  and  St.  GaUe.  With  either  the 
sentenoe  should  be  pointed  interrogatively. 
Training  an  ass  to  mn  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  among  the  thorough-bred  horses  that 
were  there  exercised  (see  C.  i.  8.  5 ;  iii.  12. 
8)  was  perhaps  a  proverbial  way  of  express- 
ing  lost  labour.  "  Hoc  de  asino  proverbium 
aut  proverbiale  est"  (Porph.).  *Amicos' 
belongs  to  *cognatos'  in  the  way  I  have 
translated  it. 

92.  quumque  habeaeplue,]  This  is  the 
reading  of  aU  the  MSS.  Some  editors  have 
adopted  'quoque'  on  the  conjecture  of 
Muretus.  Heindorf  had  that  reading.  In 
his  last  edition  it  is  altered  to  *  quumque.' 
*  The  more  you  have  you  may  fear  poverty 
less/  would  be  an  encouragement  to  hoard- 
ing  instead  of  a  dissuaaion.  What  Horace 
says  is,  *  Since  you  have  more  than  others, 
you  should  fear  poverty  lesa.' 

95.    UmnUdiue  quidamt]     The  ortho- 
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Ut  metiretur  nummos ;  ita  sordidus  ut  se 
Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  adusque 
Supremum  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  victus 
Opprimeret  metuebat.     At  hunc  liberta  securi 
Divisit  medium,  fortissima  Tyndaridarum. 
"  Quid  mi  igitur  suades  l  ut  vivam  Maenius !  aut  sic 
Ut  Nomentanusr^     Pergis  pugnantia  secum 
Frontibus  adversis  componere :  non  ego  avarum 


100 


gnphy  of  this  name  (for  which  the  ooined 
name  Nammidiaa  has  been  substitnted  by 
Bome  to  snit  the  occaaion,  and  Fufidius  by 
othera,  irom  the  nezt  satire»  ▼.  12)  ia  dedded 
by  fientley  from  inscriptions  and  a  paasage 
firom  VaiTO  (de  Re  Rost.  iii.  3),  where  one 
of  this  name  is  mentioned,  who  Bentley 
thinka  may  be  Horace's  Ummidins.  He 
also  oonsiders  tliat  a  man  so  rich  must  have 
been  very  celebrated,  and  would  not  have 
been  spoken  of  as  '  a  oertain  Ummidius ;' 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  he  changes 
*  quidam  '  into  '  qui  tam'  on  his  own  oon- 
jecture,  which  no  MS.  has  sanctioned,  and 
no  editor  bnt  Fea  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
adopted.  It  oonfusea  the  sentenoe,  and  is 
not  wanted.  As  to  the  notoriety  of  the 
person,  if  the  story  is  true  there  is  no  reaaon 
to  think  the  name  is  that  of  the  real  hero  of 
it.  The  end  of  this  worthy  waa  that  he  was 
rourdered  by  one  of  his  freed-women  (his 
mistress  probably),  who  Horace  saya  was 
as  stout-hearted  as  Clytemnestra,  the  bravest 
ofherfamily.  ^TyndaridarumMsmasculine: 
'  Tyndaridum'  would  be  the  feminine  form. 
The  sons  of  Tyndarus,  therefore,  aa  well  as 
his  daughtera,  must  be  induded,  as  Lam- 
binus»  BenUey,  and  others  observe.  *  Fadaa' 
is  eqnivalent  to  irpaff<rciv,  *  to  fare.' 

97*  adtuque]  Foroellini  gives  only  two 
other  instanoea  of  this  word  firom  writings  of 
Horace'B  day.  Virgil  (Aen.  v.  262)»  "  Mene- 
laus  adusque  columnas  Exsulat,"  and  Horace 
himself  (S.  i.  6.  96),  "adusque  Bari  moenia 
piscosi."  It  is  only  an  inversion  of '  usque 
ad/  *  every  step  to. 

101.  ui  vivam  Maeniua?']  The  oon- 
struction  is  the  same  as  ^'disdncttts  aut 
perdam  nepos  "  (Epod.  i.  34),  where  it  has 
been  proposed  to  insert  *  ut'  before  *  nepos' 
(see  note).  Maenius  and  Nomentanus  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  squanderers  of  money  and 
good  livers,  aocording  to  the  obvious  mean- 
ing  of  this  passage,  which  the  Scholiasts 
mistaking  make  Maenius  a  sordid  fellow 
and  Nomentanus  a  prodigal.  They  are 
united  again  in  S.  i.  8.  1)  ;  ii.  1.21,  where 
the  former  appears  under  the  name  Panto- 


labus,  one  who  laya  his  hands  on  any  thing 
he  can  get,  or  borrowa  money  from  any 
who  will  lend  it.  He  spent  his  money  and 
tumed  parasite.  This  is  in  acoordance  with 
what  the  Scholiasts  Acron  and  Comm.  Cmq. 
affirm  on  Epp.  i.  15.  26 : — 

*'  Maenius  ut  rebus  matemis  atque  paternis 
Fortiter  absumptis." 

But  on  S.  i.  8.  11  they  tell  a  different  story, 
and  say  that  the  real  name  of  Pantolabus 
was  Malhus,  to  which  Acron  and  Porphyrion 
add  Vema,  whether  as  a  description  or  a 
cognomen  ia  uncertain.  Comm.  Craq.  for 
'Vema'  has  *Scurra.'  It  bas  been  pro- 
posed  accordingly  to  change  Maenius  into 
Mallius  in  the  above  Epistle.  (Heusdius, 
Studia  Crit.  in  C.  Ludlium,  p.  230).  But 
we  had  better  admit  some  confusion  to  ezist 
in  the  Scholiasts  statements  or  tezt.  Both 
Maenius  and  Nomentanns  are  names  used 
by  Ludlius  for  charactera  of  the  same  kind, 
and  Horace  may  very  probably  have  only 
borrowed  the  names  to  repreeent  some  living 
characters  whom  he  does  not  choose  to  point 
out  by  their  own  names.  Nomentanus 
(whom  the  Scholiasta  on  this  passage  call 
L.  Casdus)  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
gueata  at  Nasidienus'  dinner  (S.  ii.  8.  25), 
and  the  Scholiasts  tell  us  a  story  of  the  his- 
torian  Sallust  hiring  his  cook  for  an  enor- 
mous  sum  of  money.  Croquius'  Commen- 
tator  (on  the  passage  last  quoted)  says  he 
was  a  'decumanus,'  one  who  farmed  the 
'  decumae,'  and  therefore  an  *  eques  '  (see 
Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  1. 2.  c  71»  and  1.  3.  c.  6, 
Long's  notes).  He  appears  again  S.  ii.  3. 
224,  sqq.  Seneca  (de  Vit.  be.  c  1 1)  oom- 
pares  one  of  this  name  with  Apidus. 
Maenius  the  Scholiasts  have  oonfounded 
with  him  in  whose  honour  the  Maenia 
columna  was  raised,  C.  Maenius,  the  con- 
queror  of  the  Latins  (Livy,  viii.  13).  Some 
of  the  old  MSS.  have  Naevius  for  Maenius. 
Croquius  and  Fea  have  that  reading. 

103.  Frfmiibua  advertU  componere :] 
These  words  go  together,  'to  bring  iace 
to  &ce,  and  oompare  or  matdi.'    Some  take 
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Quum  veto  te  fieri  vappam  jubeo  ac  nebulonem. 

Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  socerumque  Viselli.  los 

Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 

lUuc  unde  abii  redeo,  nemo  ut  avarus 

Se  probet  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentes, 

Quodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber  iio 

Tabescat,  neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 

Turbae  comparet,  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret. 

Sic  festinanti  semper  locupletior  obstat, 

Ut,  quum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus, 

Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  illum  115 

Praeteritum  temnens  extremos  inter  euntem. 

Inde  fit  ut  raro  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 

Dicat,  et  exacto  contentus  tempore  vita 

Cedat  uti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. 


'  frontibas  advenia '  with  *  pagnantia/  bat 
that  would  appear  to  mean  that  the  man 
was  reoonciling  two  things  at  issue  with  one 
another,  which  is  not  Horaoe'8  meaning. 

104.  ffappam]  **  Vappa  hic  dicitar  per- 
ditos  et  lazoriosas,  Btaltos,  insalsas,  qoi 
nihii  sapit ;  avino  oorrapto  et  evanido  quod 
aaporem  perdidit.  Nebolonea  aatem  yani 
et  leves  ut  nebulae ;  nam  cam  sine  oerto  oon- 
silio  vitam  d^nt  nebulis  sant  et  umbris 
hominum  similes."  These  are  the  dear 
definitions  given  hj  Craquias'  Commen- 
tator. 

106.  Tanam—tocerumque  Viselli,']  All 
that  can  be  said  of  these  persons  now  is 
contained  in  the  words  of  Porphyrion  and 
Comm.  Cruq.  The  words  of  the  latter  are 
"  Tanais  spado  fuit,  Maeoenatis  libertus ;  at 
Visellii  socer  hemiosus;*'  and  Porphyrion 
adds  that  some  say  he  was  a  freedman  of 
L.  Munatitts  PUncus.  He  also  says  that 
Horaoe  has  conveyed  under  these  namee  a 
well-known  Greek  proverb. 

108.  nemo  ut  avarue]  *  1  retam  to  that 
point  from  whenoe  I  have  digressed,  how 
that  no  oovetous  man  is  satisiied  with  him- 
self.'  I  adopt  this  reading  with  some  mis- 
giving.  The  hiatus  is  different  irom  other 
hiatuses  by  which  Orelli  defends  it.  '  Nemo' 
appears  (Fea  says)  in  the  Editio  Prinoeps 
printed  at  Mibui  in  1476.  It  is  in  the 
Venetian  edition  of  1483,  and  some  of 
Craquius'  MSS.,  and  some  others  referred 
to  by  Fea.  The  best  MS.  readiog  ia 
*  nemon','  which  would  imply  that  Horaoe 
had  broken  out  again,  as  at  the  first,  *'  can 


it  be  that  no  oovetous  man,  &c."  That 
does  not  read  pleasantly.  But  Lambinns» 
Bentley,  Fea,  Heindorf,  and  many  otfaers 
have  *  nemon' ;'  and  Heindorf  argaes,  from 
the  harshness  of  the  trandtion,  that  the 
Satire  is  an  early  production; — a  bad  aign- 
ment.  Other  readings  there  are,  as  '  nemo 
ut  sit  avarus'  (which  was  that  of  the 
Bcholiasts),  *qai  nemo  nt  avarus ;'  but  they 
do  not  give  a  dear  meaning.  '  Redeamoa,' 
or  '  redeundom,'  would  get  rid  of  the  dilB- 
colty ;  bat  they  have  no  authority.  I  do 
not  agree  with  DiUenbr.  that  the  fear  of 
the  hiatus  in  this  plaoe  which  haa  led  to 
the  above  corrections  is  ''ineptus  timor." 
I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  Horaoe  qualifies 
the  general  assertioa  he  made  at  the  outMt 
by  limitmg  his  remark  to  the  avaridous. 
See  note  onv.28 ;  and  on  'laudet'  seev.  3. 
1 10.  Quodque  aliena  et^elia']  This  Por- 
phyrion  calls  a  proverbi^  >ftying»  quoting 
Ovid  (A.  A.  i.  849):— 
"  Fertilior  seges  est  alienis  semper  in  agria ; 
Vidnumque  pecus  grandius  uber  ha- 
bet" 

114.  Ui,  quum  carceribwt]  See  Intro- 
duction. 

119.  Cedat  uti  contrtoa  M/vr,]  These 
are  so  Hke  the  words  of  Lucretius  (iii.  951), 
that  perhaps  Horace  remembered  them 
when  he  wrote — 

"Cur   non  ut  plenus  vitae    oonviva   re- 
oedis, 

Aequo  animoque  capis  flecaram,  stulte, 
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Jam  satis  est.     Ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi 
Gompilasse  putes^  verbum.  non  amplius  addam. 


120 


120.  Crupini  termta  lippt]  Crispiniis 
aenres  as  a  deoB  ez  machina,  and  helps 
Uoraoe  to  bring  hia  homily  to  an  end.  But 
we  know  notbing  about  hun.  The  fertility 
of  hifl  pen»  as  Estr^  obflerrea,  bas  profited 
him  nothing.  He  was  more  anziona  to 
write  much  than  to  write  welL 

"  Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat :  aodpe ; 

riTifl 
Acdpiam   talmlaa;    detv  nobis   locas, 

hora, 
Costodes;   rideamuB  nter  ploa  scribere 

possit.''     (S.  i.  4. 14,  sqq.) 

The  Scholiaats  say  he  was  called  'aretalo- 
gus/  and  that  he  wrote  Terses  on  the  Stoic 
doctrines.  The  word  '  aretalogus  '  occurs 
in  Juvenal  (S.  zt.  16 :  "  mendaz  aretalo- 
gtts  "),  and  in  Soeton.  (OctaT.  c.  74),  where 
Casaubon  hae  this  note  :  "  toz  est  Romae 
nata:  et  ni  fidlor  Crisinno  illi  primnm 
attributa  haec  appellatio."  Suetonina  intro- 
duoes  these  *  areUdogi '  along  with  thelower 
sort  of  actors,  and  it  appears  that  they  were 
a  sort  of  jester,  who  affected  to  discourse 
upon  the  Stoic  doctrines  of  Tirtue,  and  made 
mirth  for  the  rich.  Tbey  were  kept  by  the 
wealthy  to  amnse  them  as  the  oourt  foolt  of 


later  days.  In  this  character  Crispinns 
appears  in  the  third  Satue  of  this  book  (t. 
139),  where  he  is  the  only  attendant  of  the 
would*be  '  rez.'  Crispinus  appears  again 
in  S.  ii.  7'  46.  That  he  may  haTC  ^sen 
called  in  oontempt  'aretalogus'  is  not 
fanpossible.  That  he  was  actually  a  person 
of  that  grade  is  not  likely.  That  he  wrote 
as  a  Stoie  may  be  «rue,  bnt  it  is  onlj 
gathered  probably  firom  this  passage,  riches 
being  a  faTonrite  topic  with  the  philosophers 
of  that  sect.  Bentley  cannot  endure  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  Scholiasts,  and  edi- 
tions,  *  iippi.'  Uorace  (says  he)  was  himself 
afflicted  with  sore  eyee,  and  he  was  not  so 
wanting  in  deoency  as  to  ridicule  another 
person  for  that  defect.  This  argument 
against  all  authority  is  not  worth  discussing. 
llie  reader  may  refer  to  Cunningham, 
Anim.  c  zi.  p.  165.  Persius  has  '  lippus' 
twioe  for  the  mental  blindness  which,  as 
Cruquius'  Commentator  says,  is  what  Ho- 
raoe  means  to  chaige  upon  Crispinus.  See 
Pers.  (^S.  L  79)'*  "Hos  pueris  monitus 
patres  mfdndere  lippos."  And  S.  t.  77: 
"Yappa  et  lippns,  et  in  tenni  famgine 
mendaz."  Peniua  wat  an  imitator  of 
Horaoe. 
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SATIRE  11. 

Thifl  Sfttire  appears  to  have  been  wiitten  on  the  death  of  Hgelliaa,  a  nmsician  of  great  re- 
pute,  whOy  as  we  leam  from  the  opening  verse  of  the  next  Satire,  was  on  termB  of  familiar 
intimacy  with  C.  Julins  Caesar.  The  Scholiasts  who  call  him  M.  Hermogenes  Tigellins 
say  that  he  afterwards  became  a  favonrite  with  Cleopatra,  and  then  again  with  Augustna. 
Acron  says  Horace  qnarrelled  with  him  becanse  he  fonnd  fanlt  with  the  rhythm  of  his 
versea.  It  is  probable  that  this  Tigellins  is  miscaUed  M.  Hermogenes,  and  that  this 
name  belongs  only  to  another  Tigellins  who  waa  alao  a  singer  mentioned  in  S.  3.  129 ; 
4.  72;  9.  25;  10.  18,  80,  90.  These  persons  had  never  been  separated  till  Dader 
distingaished  between  them.  Heindorf  adheres  to  the  old  opinion,  which  I  think  has 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Kirchner  in  his  treatise  "  De  Utroqne  Tigellio " 
(Qnaest.  Hor.  p.  42,  sqq.).  The  TigelUns  of  this  Satire  is  called  Sardns,  a  Sardinian,  in 
the  nezt  (v.  3).  It  appears  from  the  Scholiasts  that  he  was  attacked  by  licinins,  from 
whom  they  qnote  this  verse  :  ''  Sardi  Tigelli  putidttm  caput  venit"  He  was  probablj 
therefore  a  libertinus.  Cicero  had  a  quarrel  with  this  person,  whose  inflnence  with 
Caesar  was  such  that  it  made  him  rather  anxious,  though  he  affects  in  some  of  his  letters 
to  hold  the  man  cheap.  Compare  Epp.  ad  Fam.  vii.  24.  Ad  Att  ziii.  49,  60,  and  51. 
He  too  aHudes  to  licinius'  verse,  and  calls  Tigellius  **  hominem  pestilentiorem  patria 
sua  (the  dimate  of  Sardinia  was  counted  very  bad)  addictam  jam  dudum  Calvi  Licinii 
Hipponacteo  praeoonio  "  (Ad  Fam.  1.  c).  The  character  of  Tigellius  is  drawn  deverly 
in  the  opening  verses  of  the  nezt  Salire. 

The  statement  of  the  SchoUasts  on  v.  25  of  this  Satire,  that  some  supposed  (so  Porph. 
and  Comm.  Cruq.  put  it ;  Acron  says  at  onoe  **  Maecenatem  tangit")  that,  nnder  the 
name  Malchinus,  Horaoe  means  to  satirise  Maeoenas,  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  the  least 
credit.  But  it  has  had  warm  defenders,  and  upon  this  assumption  the  date  of  the  Satire 
is  fized,  both  Kirchner  and  Franke  pladng  it  in  a.u.c.  714,  in  order  to  allow  suffident 
time  between  the  composition  of  the  libel,  and  the  introduction  of  Horace  to  his  patron. 
I  wiU  not  trouble  the  reader  by  going  into  the  argument,  ezcept  to  say  that,  if  the  libel 
was  keen  enough  to  offend,  it  is  as  improbable  Horace  would  have  published  as  that  he 
would  have  written  it,  after  his  introduction  to  Maeoenas ;  and  if  (as  appears  to  me)  there 
is  nothing  to  offend  in  the  verse,  it  was  as  probably  written  after  as  before  thdr  acquaint- 
anoe  began.  But  I  do  not  bdieve  Maecenas  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  verse  at  alL 
An  early  date  must  be  assigned  to  the  Satire,  because  it  oertainly  preoeded  the  4th,  and 
that  again  was  composed  before  the  lOth  of  this  Book.  Whether  the  coarseness  of  the 
ideas  and  language,  and  the  want  of  artistic  arrangement  and  connezion,  may  not  be  an 
argument  for  an  early  dato,  deeerves  oonsideration.  (See  Introduction  to  S.  4.)  It  is 
without  ezception  the  coarsest  of  all  Horaoe's  Satires,  and,  with  reference  to  the  point 
it  professes  to  tum  upon,  the  least  to  the  purpose.  I  can  traoe  no  oonnezion  between 
the  tezt  which  is  oontained  in  v.  24  {**  fools  trying  to  avoid  one  dass  of  vioes  rnn  into 
their  opposites  ")  and  the  lioentious  language  and  advioe  oontained  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  Satire,  which  in  brief  amounts  to  this :  '  do  not  let  a  false  ambition  lead  you 
into  intriguing  with  married  women,  but  make  yourself  happy  with  prostitutes.'  The 
ezamples  which  appear  to  be  to  the  purpose  are  not  so  in  reality.  Tigellius,  we  may  be 
sure,  did  not  give  his  money  to  harlots  and  impostors  in  order  to  avoid  the  character  of 
a  miser ;  nor  did  Fufidius  drive  hard  usurious  bargains,  cheat  young  men  with  good  ez- 
pectations,  and  deny  and  torment  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  eztravaganoe. 
If  one  man  wore  his  tunic  down  to  his  andes  it  was  because  he  was  slovenly  or  effeminate ; 
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if  another  tucked  his  np  bo  as  to  expose  his  penoiiy  it  was  because  he  waa  an  immodest 
fellow  ;  the  man  who  smelt  of  perfumes  was  a  oozcomb  ;  and  he  who  stank  like  a  goat 
was  dirty  and  offensive  by  nature  or  habit,  or  both.  It  was  not  in  either  case  because  the 
man  was  trying  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme.  Each  man  foUows  his  own  taste  and 
propensities,  whether  it  be  in  such  cases  or  in  the  quality  of  his  amours ;  and  the  instances 
in  no  way  bear  out  the  promise  of  the  text.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  they  grow 
out  of  it  at  all. 

Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolae, 
Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 


\.  Ambubaiarum  eolleffiat']  Thereduc- 
tion  of  Syria  to  the  oon£tion  of  a  Roman 
province  (a.u.c.  689),  while  it  opened  to 
the  Romans  the  trade  of  the  East,  was  the 
means  of  introducing  into  Italy  many  evils 
f  rom  the  same  quarter ;  among  others,  the 
dass  of  women  known  by  the  above  name, 
of  whom  Acron  and  Ck>mm.  Cruq.  say  that 
they  were  so  called  in  the  Syrian  language, 
from  an  instrument  of  music  they  pUyed 
upon :  "  etenim  lingua  eorum  tibia  sive 
symphonia  ambubaia  dicitur."  These  wo- 
men,  whose  profession  was  that  of  prosti> 
tutes,  Horace  speaks  of  jocularly  as  if  they 
had  formed  themselves  into  colleges  or 
dubs  such  as  at  this  time  were  very  common 
in  Rome,  some  sanctioned  by  law,  others 
not.  (See  art.  *  Collegium/  in  Smith's  Dict. 
Ant.)  Juvenal  refers  to  these  women  in 
his  third  Satire  (t.  62,  sqq.) : 

''Jam  pridem   Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit 

Orontes, 
£t  linguam,  et  mores,  et  cum    tibidne 

chordas 
Obliquas,  nec  non  gentilia  tympana  secum 
Texit,  et  ad  Circum  jussas  prostare  puel- 

hw." 

pkarmaeopolaet']  These  were  itinerant 
dealers  in  nostrums  and  vendors  of  medi- 
dnee,  who  were  to  be  seen  in  the  forum 
and  all  pUces  of  public  resort.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  got  much  custom. 
M.  Cato,  in  his  speech  against  M.  Cadius, 
inveighs  against  him  as  an  inveterate  talker, 
and  says  he  was  so  greedy  of  speech  that  he 
would  hire  people  to  Usten  to  him;  and 
that  you  rather  heard  than  listened  |o  the 
man,  like  a  '  pharmacopola'  who  could  make 
his  voice  heard,  but  no  sick  person  ever 
thought  of  putting  himself  into  his  hands. 
(Gellius,  N.  A.  i.  16).  Cicero  (pro  Cluent. 
14)  makes  mention  of  one  L.  Clodius,  of 
Anema,  who  practised  this  trade.  Such 
persons  may  now  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  a  cart  and  horse  and  a  man  to 
make  music.  Thoy  will  stop  at  fit  places, 
make  their  music  or  their  speech,  give  ad- 


vice,  hand  out  pills  and  other  medicines, 
receive  their  mooey,  and  inove  on. 

2.  Mendicit']  This  word  includes  beggars 
of  all  sorts,  of  whom  a  great  variety  ap- 
peared  as  religious  mendicants,  priests  for 
instance  of  Isis  or  of  Cybele  (known  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  title  of  /iiyrpayvprai)  and 
Jews,  who  made  gain  of  tiieir  law,  inventing 
charms  perhaps  from  it,  and  persuading  the 
foolish  to  purchase  phylacteries.  Juvenal 
mentions  this  dass  of  beggars  in  his  sizth 
Satire  (v.  643,  sq.):  "Arcanam  Judaea 
tremens  mendicat  in  aurem  Interpres  legum 
Solymarum."  There  were  also  fortune- 
tellers  in  abundanoe  all  over  the  town.  See 
C.  i.  II,  Introd.  Street  musidans  were  as 
oommon  and  as  discordant  at  Rome  aa 
among  ourselves.  Of  jugglers  Ukewise 
there  were  swarms,  and  many  other  sorts  of 
impostors. 

mtmae,]  The  regular  actors  at  Rome,  as 
in  Greece  were  men ;  but  the  dandng  and 
pantomimic  parts  were  sustained  also  by 
women.  Horace  mentions  one  of  this  class 
named  Arbuscula  fS.  i.  10.  76),  who  was  a 
eelebrated  *mima^  in  Cioero's  time  (Ad 
Att.  iv.  16,  written  a.u.o.  700) :  **  quaeris 
nunc  de  Arbuscula.  Valde  placuit.  Ludi 
magnifid  et  grati."  As  might  be  expected, 
they  were  persons  of  loose  character,  as 
the  woman  Origo  mentioned  bdow  (v.  65), 
and  the  before-mentioned  Arbuscula,  and 
the  woman  Cytheris,  whom  M.  Antonius 
carried  about  with  him  under  the  name  of 
Volumnia  (Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  10;  PhU.  ii.  24). 

balaironest']  The  meaningandetymology 
of  this  word  are  hopelessly  lost.  Omquius' 
Scholiast  gives  three  different  derivations ; 
from  Ser^ius  Balatro  (mentioned  S.  ii. 
8.  21),  who,  as  Forcellini  observes,  more 
probably  got  his  name  from  the  spedes 
than  the  spedes  from  him ;  *  a  balatu,'  from 
an  affected  ridiculous  way  of  speaking, 
which  is  against  prosody;  *a  blatiendo,' 
from  tbeir  senseless  babble;  and  some  he 
says  read '  barathrones,'as  from  'barathrum,' 
because  they  were  gluttonous  livers  who  de- 
voured  their  substanoe,  acoording  to  Ho- 
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Maestum  ac  soUicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli. 
Quippe  benignus  erat.     Contra  hic,  ne  prodigus  esse 
Dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  nolit  amico 
Frigus  quo  duramque  famem  propellere  posait. 
Hunc  si  perconteris  avi  cur  atque  parentis 
Praeclaram  ingrata  stringat  malus  ingluvie  rem, 
Omnia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  nummis, 
Sordidus  atque  animi  quod  parvi  nolit  haberi, 
Kespondet.     Laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis. 
Fufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis, 
Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis : 
Quinas  hic  capiti  mercedes  exsecat  atque 


10 


raoe^s  expression  "  barathnimqne  macelli  ** 
(£pp.  i.  15.  31).  It  is  not  neoessary  to  go 
80  far  back  as  the  age  of  the  Scholiasts  to 
got  at  least  as  good  g^esses  at  the  meaning 
as  these.  Feetus  derives  the  name  from 
*  blatea/  which  he  says  signifies  mud  that 
sUcks  to  the  shoes  in  dirty  weather.  (See 
Forcell.)  There  are  no  means  of  arriving 
at  a  nearer  interpretation  than  that  of  the 
Scholiasts,  who  say  Horace  means  proiVg&te 
and  abandoned  persons  in  gencral.  See 
note  on  S.  ii.  3.  166. 

3.  Tiffelli,'\    See  Introduction. 

6.  propellere]  The  greater  part  of  the 
MSS.  favour  thb  reading,  as  Bentley  ad- 
mitSi  though  he  reads  '  depellere.'  I  think 
'  propellere '  is  the  least  likely  of  the  two 
to  have  been  substituted.  Cicero  (de 
Finibus,  iv.  25)  says,  **  Vaoemus  an  crucie. 
mur  dolore ;  ixigus  &mem  propulsare  necne 
possimus;"  and  Tadtus  (Ann.  ziv.  24): 
**  Camepecudum  propulsarefamem  adacti/' 
which  comes  very  near  to  '  propellere/  as 
Bentley  admits.  Ven.  (1483)  has  *  propel- 
lere.'  Nearly  ali  the  editions  of  the  six- 
tecnth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have  tho 
other  word.  There  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them.  Orelli's  three  Beme  and 
St.  GaUe  MSS.  have  *  propellere.' 

8,  inffrata  Mtrinyat  malta  ingluvie  remt'] 
*'  Ingrata :  sine  gratia :  quia  quicquid  ei 
praestiteris  gratiam  tibi  habere  non  potest 
Ingluvies  autom  dicitur  voracitas  guiae." 
(Acron.)  An  ungrateful  beUy  is  an  insatia- 
ble  one.  So  Lucretius  uses  the  word  (iii. 
1016): 

''  Deinde  animi  ingratam  naturam  pascere 
semper, 
Atque  explere  bonis  rebus  satiareque  nun- 
quam." 

'  Stringat '  is  variousiy  interpreted.    Forcel- 


lini  says  it  is  <  paullatim  absumere.'  OreUi 
adopts  the  interpretation  of  Cruquius'  Scho- 
liast,  who  says  the  metaphor  is  taken  from 
the  stripping  of  trees  of  their  leaves.  But 
'stringere'  means  'to  grasp/  and  Hoiaoe 
says  this  man  put  all  his  estate  in  his  beUy. 

9.  condueti» — fittmmu,]  This  is  not  a 
common  use  of  'oonductus/  for  'foenori 
sumptus.'  Juvenal  has  it  (S.  xi.  46)  : 
"Conducta  pecunia  Romae  Et  ooram  do- 
minis  consumitur."  The  opposite  term  to 
*  oonduoere/  *  locare/  is  only  once  found  in 
this  connexion  (PUnt.  Moatell.  iii.  1.  4): 
'Mocare  argenti  nemini  nummum  queo." 
'  Animi  parvi '  oorresponds  to  *  inopis  puaU- 
lique  animi '  in  S.  4.  17« 

1 2.  Fufiditu]  Of  this  person  the  Scho- 
liasts  tell  us  nothing  but  what  the  Satire 
teUs,  that  he  was  "  avarus  quidam  foene- 
rator.''  What  resemblanoe  OreUi  can  see 
between  this  person  and  tbe  Fufidius  re- 
ferred  to  by  Cicero  in  his  speech  agaiust 
Piso  (c.  35)  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  The 
words  '  vappa'  and '  nebulo '  have  been  ex- 
plained  above  (S.  1.  104). 

14.  Quinas  hic  capiti  mereede»  exeeeaf] 
He  contrived  to  squeeze  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal  of  the  money  he  lent  interest  at  60 
per  cent.  by  the  year, — that  is,  5  per  oent. 
by  the  month,  which  was  five  times  the 
legal  rate.  '  Centesima/  or  1  pcr  cent.  by 
the  month,  was  the  regular  rate  of  interest 
at  this  time ;  and  *  quinas '  moans  '  quinas 
centesimas.'  Verres  lent  public  money  on 
his  own  account  to  the  *  pubticani '  in  KcUy 
'  binis  centesimis/  which  was  double  the 
nsual  rate  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  70).  That 
was  bad  enough.  Juvenal  (ix.  7)  mentions 
a  man  who  was  ready  to  give  *tripUoem 
usuram/  but  found  no  one  fooUsh  enongh 
to  trust  him.  Fufidius  oontrived  to  get 
this    onormous    interest    (' sanguinokntas 
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Quanto  perditior  quiaque  est  tanto  acrius  urget ;  15 

Nomina  sectatur  modo  sumpta  veste  virili 

Sub  patribus  d«ris  tironum.     Maxime,  quis  non, 

Juppiter !  exclamat  simul  atque  audivit !    At  in  se 

Pro  quaestu  sumptum  faeit  hic.     Vix  credere  possis 

Quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus,  ita  ut  pater  iUe  Terenti  20 

Fabula  quem  misermn  gnato  vixisse  fugato 

Inducit  non  se  pejus  crudaverit  atque  hic. 

Si  quis  nunc  quaerat,  Quo  res  haec  pertinet!  illuc : 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt. 

Maltinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat ;  est  qui  25 


uBiiras/  Es  Senecs  says,  Benef.  Tii.  10)  out 
of  men  of  looae  Uves,  and  young  persons 
under  age.  Persons  under  twenty-fiTO  were 
protected  by  the  '  lex  Plaetoria '  (not  *  Lae- 
toria,'  as  the  Schdiasts  and  otiiers  have  it) 
from  the  oonseqnences  of  their  own  act  if 
they  were  enticed  into  any  engagement  of 
this  oppressive  kind.  Suetonins,  in  a  frag- 
ment  presenred  in  Prisdan,  aays  of  this 
law,  **  vetabat  illa  minorem  annis  zxt  sti- 
pulari;"  but  that  can  only  mean  that  it 
gave  such  persons  power  of  escaping  from 
Irattdulent  transactions  into  which  they  had 
been  trepanned,  and  punished  those  who 
had  cheated  them ;  for  the  power  of  making 
contracts  was  possessed  by  every  Roman 
citisen  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  (See  8mith's  Dict.  Ant.,  art. 
'  Curator.')  As  to  *  nomina '  see  C.  iii.  21. 6. 
'  Nomina  sectatur/  &c.  means  that  he  seeks 
to  get  into  his  books  boys  abont  flfteen  or 
fiixteen  whose  fathers  were  strictwith  them, 
and  did  not  allow  them  as  much  pocket- 
money  as  they  wished  for.  He  was  a  bold 
man  to  begin  with  them  so  early»  for  at  any 
time  till  they  were  twenty-five  they  might 
claim  theprotection  of  the  above«mentioned 
law.  *Tiro/  which  in  military  hmguage 
signified  a  reeruity  and  therefore  one  who 
was  not  under  seventeen,  was  applied  also 
to  youths  who  had  lately  taken  tiie  *  toga 
virilis/  which  act  was  called  'tirodnium 
fori/  the  boy'8  inbroduction  to  public  life. 

18.  Ai  in  sePro  qttaeitu]  And  yet  he 
(or  his  friends)  will  say  that  he  spends  his 
money  largely  in  proportion  to  his  gains. 
Not  so,  says  Horace;  you  would  scaroely 
credit  the  way  in  which  ne  pinches  himself. 

20.  pater  ille']  Menedemus  in  Terence^s 
play  Heautontimorumenos. 

25.  Maltinus}  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  dedde  upon  the  orthography  of  this 
oame.  llie  MSS.  and  editions  vary  between 
threei  Maltintts,  Malthinus,  oad  Makhinus. 


0(  these  tfae  first  is  the  only  bistorical  name, 
having  been  the  sumame,  aooording  to 
Justin  (zxxviii.  3),  of  Mantius,  who  went 
as  ambassador  to  Mithridates.  This  is  of 
no  great  importance,  for  Horaoe  did  not 
confine  himself  to  real  names,  though  Mad- 
vig  (Opusc.  74)  says  he  did.  The  oldest 
Beme  MS.  has  Maltinus,  and  OreiU  adopta 
it.  The  SchoUasts  had  Malthinns»  whioh 
is  Hdndorf  s  reading.  Judging  from  Fea^s 
list  and  Bentley^s  asaertion»  the  majority 
of  MSS.  have  Mftlchinus.  lliat  is  the  read- 
ing  of  Yen.  (1483)  and  nearly  all  the  eariiest 
editions.  Bentley  adopts  it  against  Mal- 
thinus,  which  was  the  common  reading  at 
that  time.  He  derives  it  from  Malc^us, 
which  was  an  eastem  namoi  or  a  oorruption 
of  one.  The  Scholiasts  unanimously  say 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  fiaX0aK6c 
and  that  Horace  alludes  to  Maeoenas  be- 
cause  he  was  said  to  wear  hxs  tunic  long,  a 
sign  of  effiaminacy  as  it  was  generally  re- 
garded  ;  but  in  his  case  it  was,  says  Acron, 
to  hide  varicose  veins  with  which  he  was 
troubled.  That  Maeccnas  was  spoken  of 
as  effeminate  in  his  habits  is  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  the  drcumstance  of  his 
wearing  long  tunics  is  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(Ep.  cziv.  §  6) :  "  Hunc  esse  qui  solutis 
tunids  in  urbe  semper  incesserit?  nam 
etiam  quum  absentis  Caesaris  partibus  fun- 
geretur  signum  a  disdncto  pctebatur;"  and 
by  the  unknown  author  of  the  elegy  on  his 
death:— 

"  Quod  disdnctns  eras  animo  quoque»  car- 
pitur  unumi 
DUuitur  nimia  simpUdtate  tua. 
Sic  ilU  vixere  quibus  fuit  aurea  virgo, 
Qnae  bene  praednctos  postmodo  pulsa 
fugit. 
Invide,    quid   tandem   tunicae    nocuere 
solutae  ? 
Attt  tibi  veutofii  quid  nocuere  sinus  ? " 
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Inguen  ad  obscoenum  subductis  usqne  facetus ; 

Pastillos  BufiUus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum. 

Nil  medium  est.     Sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  illas 

Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegat  instita  veste ; 

Contra  alius  nullam  nisi  olenti  in  fomice  stantem. 

Quidam  notus  homo  cum  exiret  fomice,  "  Macte 

Virtute  esto/^  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis. 

Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido 

Huc  juvenes  aequum  est  descendere,  non  alienas 
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Cioero  chargeB  Verres  with  the  same  effe> 
minacy :  **  Qimm  iste  cum  pallio  purpureo 
talariqne  tmuca  Tersaretnr  in  conTiviis 
muliebribua,  non  offendebantnr  homines" 
(Act.  ii.  L  6,  c.  12).  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  upon  the  identification  of  Maecenas 
with  this  peraon  (whaterer  the  name  may 
have  beenl,  and  of  Agrippa  with  the  oppo- 
site  character  in  the  nezt  verse.  But  dther 
notion  appears  to  me  equally  improbable. 
See  Introduction.  The  idea  of  Maecenas 
bdng  the  stnitting  ooxcomb  of  Horace'8 
Satire  is  incredible  (see  below,  v.  64).  The 
tnnic  was  wom  down  to  a  little  below  the 
knees  by  dvilians  not  entitled  to  wear  the 
'  latus  davus :'  women  wore  it  down  to  tbe 
ancles :  military  officers  not  so  low  as  the 
knee  (see  Quintil.  jd.  3.  138).  '  Facetus ' 
is  what  we  might  call  *  fine.'  Plautus  applies 
it  to  dining  as  Horace  to  dressing  (Mostell. 
i.  1.41):— 

**  Non  omnes  possunt  olere  unguenta  exotiea 
si  tu  oles, 
Neque  tam  faoetis  quam  tu  vivis  victibus." 

27.  PmtUlo8  Rufilliu  oM,]  *  PftstiUus ' 
is  a  diminutive  of  *  panis/  and  signifies  a 
small  roll;  whence  in  a  derived  sense  it 
came  to  mean  small  balls  of  peHume  of 
Bome  sort.  Horaoe  quotes  this  verse  of  his 
own  in  S.  4.  92  of  this  book,  as  showing  the 
harmless  quality  of  his  satire.  \^lio  Rufil- 
lus  and  Gargonius  (which  name  appears  as 
Gorgonius  in  the  old  editions^  may  have 
been  we  cannot  teU.  Bentley  identifies 
the  latter  with  a  person  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  the  dder  Seneca  in  his  book 
Suasoriorum  (c.  vii. )  as  an  indifferent 
orator.  That  they  were  persons  of  some 
note  Orelli  infersfrom  thefact  that  Horace's 
ridicule  of  them  had  made  him  enemies,  as 
appears  Irom  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
tbe  fourth  Satire.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  in  that  place  Horace  means  more  than 
to  iUustrate  the  inoffensive  character  of  his 
satirical  writingSy  nor  can  Orelli^sinference  I 


think  be  sustained.  RufiUus  is  probably  only 
a  diminutive  of  the  common  name  Rufus, 
invented  for  this  fop,  though  we  meet  with 
the  name  RufiUa  in  Tadtus  (Ann.  iii.  36). 

29.  Quantm  tubtuia']  The  ordinary 
dress  of  the  Roman  ladies  was  an  under 
tunic  without  sleeves,  caUed  'intusium;' 
over  this  they  wore  another  tunic  caUed 
'  stola,'  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  aflounoe, 
*instita,'  called  by  one  of  the  Scholiasts 
(Com.  Cruq.)  *  tenuissima  fasdola  *  (which 
description  of  its  width,  however,  has  been 
disputed.  See  Becker's  GaUns,  Exc.  'on 
the  dress  of  the  women').  The  'stola' 
was  longer  than  the  person,  and  after  form- 
ing  several  folds  under  the  breast,  feU  to 
the  feet  'Instita  veste  subsuta'  is  for 
'  instita  subsutj&  vesti.'  The  same  Scholiast 
says  the  *  instita  *  was  caUed  by  the  Greeks 
frtpiirUiKov,  Out  of  doors  the  women 
wore  a  '  paUa'  corresponding  to  the  male 
'  toga.*    See  S.  8.  23,  n. 

31.  Maete  Virtute  esio,']  In  this  phraae 
(for  examples  of  which  see  ForceU.)  '  macte,' 
thevocative  of  'mactus'  ('magis  auctus') 
is  put  where  the  nominative  would  be  more 
reguhv,  and  *  virtute '  is  the  ablative  of  the 
means.  *  May  thy  virtue  prosper  theel' 
(see  Kev's  L.  G.  1004).  '  Sententia  dia 
Catonis  is  equivalent  to  '  Cato  divine 
sapiens.'  Compare  S.  ii.  1.  72:  "Virtus 
Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  LaeU,"  and  C. 
i.  3.  36,  n.  Acron  teUs  this  story :  that 
Cato  (the  dder)  was  passing  the  door  of  a 
brothel,  when  a  young  man  (who,  acoord- 
ing  to  Horace  was  '  notus  homo/  a  man  of 
rank  or  standing  in  some  way)  came  out : 
when  he  saw  Cato  he  tried  to  get  out  of  his 
way,  but  the  censor  called  to  him  and  com- 
mended  him ;  but  afterwards  sedng  him, 
oiten  issuing  from  the  same  plaoe,  he  said, 
"  Adolescens,  ego  te  laudavi  tanquam  in- 
terdum  huc  venires  non  tanquam  hic  habi- 
tares."  The  reason  of  his  commendation 
is  explained  in  the  two  next  verses  on  very 
loose  prindples  of  cbastity. 
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Permolere  uxores.     "  Nolim  laudarier,^^  inquit,  35 

^'  Sic  me,^^  mirator  eumii  Cupiemiius  albi. 

Audire  est  operae  pretium,  procedere  recte 

Qui  moechos  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 

Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 

Atque  haec  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 

Hic  se  praecipitem  tecto  dedit ;  ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  caesus ;  fugiens  hic  decidit  acrem 

Praedonum  in  turbam ;  dedit  hic  pro  corpore  nummos ; 

Hunc  perminxerunt  calones ;  quin  etiam  illud 

Accidit,  ut  quidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  45 

Demeteret  ferro.    Jure  onmes ;  Oalba  negabat. 

Tutior  at  quanto  merx  est  in  classe  secunda, 

Libertinarum  dico,  Sallustius  in  quas 

Non  minus  insanit  quam  qui  moechatur.     At  hic  si 

Qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  50 

Munifico  esse  licet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 

Esse,  daret  quantum  satis  esset  nec  sibi  damno 

Dedecorique  foret.     Verum  hoc  se  amplectitur  uno. 


36.  Cupienniiu']  This  penon  is  identi- 
fied  by  the  Scholiasts  with  one  C.  Cupien- 
nius  Libo  of  Cumae,  a  faTonrite  of  Augustus, 
without  any  probability.  The  name,  ac- 
cording  to  them,  and  in  the  old  editions, 
was  Cupennius.  Lambinus  and  most  edi- 
ton  after  him  have  CupienniuB.  As  to 
'  albi/  see  v.  63»  n. 

38.  Qui  moechOM  non  vultii,']  Most  of 
the  MS9.  and  editions  have  the  dative 
'  moechis.'  But  the  accusative  is  found  in 
the  foUowing  verses  of  Ennius,  qaoted  by 
the  ScholiastSy  from  which  these  are  dosely 
imitated: — 

''  Andire  est  operae  pretium  prooedere  recte 
Qui  rem  Romanam  Latiumque  augescere 
vultis." 

40,  Jure  onmet ;  Oalhanegdbat,']  'Every 
one  else  said  they  richly  deserved  it :  Gralba 
said  nay.'  This  person,  whom  the  Scho- 
liasts  call  a  'jurisoonsultus,'  is  by  most 
modem  interpreters,  following  Torrentius 
(to  whom  'Weichert,  quoted  by  Orelli  as 
the  author  of  the  notion,  was  indebted  for 
it),  identified  with  A.  Galba,  a  parasite  of 
Augustus  of  loose  character,  of  whom  Plu- 
tarch  tells  a  well-known  aneodote  in  regard 
to  Maeoenas'  partiality  for  hls  wife  (&t>t. 
c.  16).  Having  littie  regard  for  his  own 
honour  as  a  husband,  he  thought,  Horaoe 
Bays,  that  the  retribution  described  in  the 


preceding  verses  was  more  than  the  crime 
deserved.  This  man  is  apparently  the 
Galba  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (S.  v.  3  sq.) :  — 

"Si  potes  illa  pati  quae  nec  Sarmentns 
iniquas 
Caesaris  ad  mensafl  nec  vilis  Galba  tulis- 
set." 

The  name  therefore  seems  to  have  become 
proverbial. 

47.  elaete  eeeunda^  Servius  Tullins 
dirided  the  men  into  dasses,  and  Horaoe 
does  the  same  with  the  women,  aa  Torren- 
tius  says.  He  is  wrong  however  in  refer- 
ring  '  tutior '  to  the  l^al  oonsequences  of 
adnltery  ariaing  oat  of  the  *]ez  Juha  de  ' 
adulteriis/  whidi  was  not  in  ezistenoe  when 
this  Satire  was  written. 

48.  Salluttiua  m  qum]  On  Sallustius 
Crispus,  see  C  ii.  2.  What  Horace  says  of 
him  is  this :  If  he  chose  to  be  liberal  to 
that  eztent  that  his  means  and  good  sense 
would  suggest,  without  any  eztravagant 
munifioence,  he  might  give  to  tbe  needy 
and  not  injure  or  disgraoe  himself,  that  is, 
he  would  gain  credit  by  it ;  whereas  he  ie 
content  to  pride  himseliP  on  this  one  merit, 
that  he  does  not  meddle  with  married 
women.  *■  Hoc '  (v.  64)  is  *  on  this  acoount/ 
and  <  se'  ia  govemed  by  each  of  the  three 
verbs. 
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Hoc  amat  et  laudat :  ^^  Matronam  nuUam  ego  tmgo.'''* 

Ut  quondam  Marsaeus,  amator  Originis  iUe,  65 

Qui  patrium  mimae  donat  fnndumque  laremqne, 

^'  Nil  fuerit  mi/^  inquit,  '^  cnm  uzoribns  unquam  alieaiB.^^ 

Verum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  xtaie 

Fama  malum  gravius  quam  res  trahit.     An  tibi  abunde 

Personam  satis  est,  non  illnd  quidquid  ubique  60 

Officit  evitare !    Bonam  deperdere  famam, 

Rem  patris  oblimare,  malum  est  ubtcunque.     Quid  inter 

Est  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peceesne  togata  f 

Villius  in  Fausta  Snllae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 

Nomine  deceptns,  poenaa  dedit  usque  superquei  65 

Quam  satis  est,  pugnis  caesus  ferroqne  petitns, 

Exclusus  fore  cum  Longarenus  foret  intns. 

Huic  si  mutonis  verbis  mahi  tanta  videntis 

Diceret  haec  animus :  "  Quid  vis  tibi !  numquid  ego  a  te 

Magno  prognatum  deposco  consule  cunnum  70 

Vehitumque  stola  mea  cum  conferbutt  ira  !^^ 

Quid  responderet !    ^'  Magno  patre  nata  pudla  est.''^ 


65.  Mar»itiu$j  amaior  OriffinW]  Origo, 
the  mimai  is  referred  to  above  (t.  2,  n»), 
Of  MarsaeuSy  her  loyer,  we  know  nothii^f 
even  firom  the  Scholiasts.  As  Estrd  obBenreSi 
the  name  is  not  Latin.  It  appeara  to  be  a 
lictitionB  name. 

62.  oblimaref']  Forcellini  derivefl  this 
from  'lima,'  and  renders  it  to  waste  or 
wear  away.  The  word  doet  not  occnr  in 
this  Bense  elsewhere.  Its  more  probable 
derivadon  is  firom  'limua/  and  ita  signi- 
fication  to  bury  in  the  mud.  '  Ubicunque ' 
meana  *  whererer  you  do  it.' 

63.  ancilia  peecme  togataf]  While 
women  of  birth  wore  the  'stohi'  and 
'instita'  mentioned  above  (▼.  29),  fireed- 
women  wore  the  '  stola '  witiiout  the  '  in- 
stita/  and  '  meretrices'  wore  a  'toga'  in- 
stead  of  a  'stola/  which  ezphdns  the  tezt. 

*  AndUa '  is  a  female  slave,  and  I  do  not 
think  Orelti  is  right  in  taking  it  with  <  to« 
gata.'  There  are  three  persons,  the  '  ma- 
trona,'  the  ^aaciUa/  and  the  «togata*  or 

*  meretriz.'  Gruquius'  Scfaoliast  relates  that 
ladies  diTorced  for  adultery  were  compelled 
to  ezchange  the  *  stoU '  for  the  <  toga,'  tha 
only  differenee  between  them  and  oommon 
prostittttes  being  that  they  wore  a  white, 
while  the  latter  wore  a  dark-coloured 
^toga.'  This  is  oonfirmed  by  t.  36,  and 
Martial,  ii.  39 :— 


<<  Coodna    Cynosae    donas    et    ianthin» 
moeduM. 
Via  dare  quae  memit  munera?  mitte 
togam." 

Also  "  matrisque  togatae  filius"  (Mart  yi. 
64.  4).  See  Becker^s  GaUus  (l.c.  on  y.  29). 
64.  Villiui  in  Fauita  Sullae  ^encr,] 
The  preposition  is  here  used  as  in  Tadtus 
(Ann.  iii.  24),  '*  D.  Silanus  in  nepti  Augusti 
adulter."  Fausta  was  the  daughter  of  Sulhi, 
and  a  woman  of  infamous  character,  like 
her  mother  Metelk  (see  S.  ii.  2.  239,  n.). 
The  husband  of  Fausta  was  Annius  Milo, 
and  the  Seholiast  Acron  says  that  ViQius  is 
put  for  Annius,  aa  Malthinus  for  Maeoenaa 
(see  above,  t.  25),  lidnia  for  Terentia  (see 
C.  ii.  12,  Introduction).  But,  as  Bentley 
rightly  observes,  Horace  is  not  speaking  of 
husbands  hcre.  He  adds  also,  that  if  any 
name  were  to  be  supposed  concealed  under 
Villius  it  would  be  Fulvius,  fbr  Macrobius 
(Sat.  ii.  2)  relates  that  Fausta  had  a  loTer 
of  that  name.  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  6)  spKBaka 
of  one  Villius,  an  intimate  fifiend  of  Milo'8. 
Horaoe  calls  him  ironicall}  Sttlla's  son-in- 
law,  because  of  his  intimacy  with  his 
daughter.  Longarenus  may  be  any  body. 
The  Scholiasts'  notion  that  Milo  was 
meant  is  absurd.  '  Fore '  is  the  abhitiTe  of 
'foris.' 
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At  quanto  meliora  monet  pugnantiaque  iatis 

Dives  opis  natura  suae,  tu  si  modo  recte 

Dispensare  velis  ac  non  fiigienda  petendis  75 

Immiscere.     Tuo  vitio  rerumne  labores 

Nil  referre  putas?    Quare  ne  poeniteat  te 

Desine  matronas  sectarier,  unde  laboris 

Plus  haurire  mali  est  quam  ex  re  decerpere  fructus. 

Nec  magis  huic  inter  niveos  viridesque  lapillos  80 

(Sit  licet  hoc,  Cerinthe,  tuum)  tenerum  est  femur  aut  crus 

Rectius,  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est. 

Adde  huc  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat,  aperte 

Quod  venale  habet  ostendit,  nec  si  quid  honesti  est 

Jactat  habetque  palam,  quaerit  quo  turpia  celet.  83 

Regibus  hic  mos  est :  ubi  equos  mercantur  opertos 

Inspiciunt,  ne  si  facies  ut  saepe  decora 

Molli  fulta  pede  est  emptorem  inducat  hiantem, 

Quod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix. 

Hoc  illi  recte :  ne  corporis  optima  Lyncei  90 

Gontemplere  oculis,  Hypsaea  caecior  illa 

Quae  mala  sunt  spectes.     O  crus  !  o  brachia !     Verum 

Depugis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est. 

Matronae  praeter  faciem  nil  cemere  possis, 

Getera,  ni  Gatia  est,  demissa  veste  tegentis.  95 

Si  interdicta  petes,  vallo  circumdata  (nam  te 

Hoc  facit  insanum),  muHae  tibi  tum  officient  res, 

Gustodes,  lectica,  ciniflones,  parasitae, 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circumdata  palla, 

Plurima  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem.  100 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Gois  tibi  paene  videre  est 

Ut  nudam,  ne  crure  malo,  ne  sit  pede  turpi ; 

81.  This  part  of  tbe  Satire  is  rather  ob-  Cmqmus'  Scholiast  tells  us  an  anecdote  in 

scnre,  partly  fit)mthe  variationofthe  MSS.  confirmation  of  her    shameless  impmity, 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  over  fas-  which  appears  to  have  been  proverbial,  as 

tidions  if  I  decline  entering  upon  the  merits  Hypsaea'8  blindness  seems   also  to  have 

of  the  several  readings.    The  passage  may  been. 

very  wdl  be  left  in  &e  obscurity  in  which        98.  ehUJkmeff']  These  persons'  business 

we  iind  it.  was  to  heat  the  women'8  corling  irons,  and 

86.  Regibus]     See  note  on  C.  i.  4.  14.  they  were  otherwise  called  '  dnerarii.'    The 

In  some  MSS.  this  line  is  the  beginning  of  name  is  compounded  of  '  dnis '  &nd  '  flare.' 

a  new  satire.  '  Farasitae '    were   what   we    should    caU 

91.   Hypaaea    caeeior   illa']     To  this  'toadies/ — women  who  made  themselves 

woman  Porphyrion  gives  the  name  Plada,  agreeable  to  ladies  of  wealth,  and  attached 

or,  as  it  should  be,  Plotia  or  Plautia.    We  themselves  to  them  as  oompsnions. 
know  no  more  of  her  than  what  the  tezt        101.  Cois]    Thin  textures  of  some  sort 

tells  us,  that  she  was  blind.     Of  Catia  from  Cos.    See  C.  iv.  13. 13. 
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Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.     An  tibi  mavis 

Insidias  fieri  pretiumque  avellier  ante 

Quam  mercem  ostendi!    ^'  Leporem  venator  ut  alta  105 

In  nive  sectetur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit,'' 

Cantat  et  apponit :  ^^  Meus  est  amor  huic  similis ;  nam 

Transvolat  in  medio  posita  et  fugientia  captat." 

Hiscine  versiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores 

Atque  aestus  curasque  graves  e  pectore  pelli!  lio 

Nonne  cupidinibus  statuat  natura  modum  quem, 

Quid  latura  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum, 

Quaerere  plus  prodest  et  inane  abscindere  soldo ! 

Num  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis  aurea  quaeris 

Pocula!  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  115 

Pavonem  rhombumque  l    Tument  tibi  cum  inguina,  num  si 

Ancilla  aut  verna  est  praesto  puer  impetus  in  quem 

Continuo  fiat  malis  tentigine  rumpi  ? 

Non  ego :  namque  parabilem  amo  venerem  facilemque, 

Illam,  ''  Post  paulo,''  *'  Sed  pluris,''  *'  Si  exierit  vir,''  120 

Gallis,  hanc  Philodemus  ait  sibi  quae  neque  magno 

Stet  pretio  neque  cunctetur  cum  est  ju3sa  venire. 

Candida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus  ut  neque  longa 

Nec  magis  alba  velit  quam  dat  natura  videri. 

Haec  ubi  supposuit  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum  125 

Ilia  et  Egeria  est :  do  nomen  quodlibet  illi, 

Nec  vereor  ne  dum  futuo  vir  rure  recurrat, 


106.   Leporem   venator']      These    four  121.  Gallit,  hanc  PhUodemn»  aif\    The 

linesane  taken  from  an  epigram  of  Calli-  6alli,orpric8tsofthe6alatianCybele,wli08e 

machuSf   which  appears  to   have  been   a  worship  was  introduoed  into  Rome  from 

popular  song : —  Pessinas  dmring  the  seoond  Ponic  War  ridv. 

iJypivr^C,    'Eiriicv^ic,    iv    0%«   Tr&vra  "«/  ?^' ^/ /^^- "' "^»,^'  *^»  ^^ 

Xayuhv  r^,  iv.  861),  were  eunucha.     The  con- 

h6d  Kol  irdonc  1  Yv«a  iooKaXiioc  Btruction  is  *  lUam  Pbilodemus  ait  GalJis, 

ta^     «      ^  '*«  ^           r        A     »/  hanc sibL'    Philodemus  wasaGreekandan 

cTl^  ««'  •"^•'«'  'mil^voe  hv  «.  rt  ^ie^.    Helived.tRomeonterm.of 

T3,  riiUi^nTat  0„ptov  o««  IXajSev.  ^  jntimacy  with  L.  Kso,  H^n|;t  whom 

xH^t  rpwc  r<,.W«.-    rd  fUv  ^iyopra  there »  anoreUon  of  Cicero.     Philodemus 

*          A,iit,tv                       r      T    I  wrote  poetry,  and  eome  of  the  epigrams  m 

oa,,Tiii-iviiic«VKd,uvaicaf^iTaTai.  *«  ^thology  are  hjs.     Gcko  describee 

"^      ^      '^            ^  him  (m  PiBonem,  c.  28)  as  "mgeniosum 

This  suffidently  ezplains  '  positum  tangere  hominem  atque  eruditom."    "  £st  autem 

nolit/  wbere  however  some  comroentators  hic  (he  oontinues)  non  pbilosophia  solum 

understand  '  positum '  in  the  same  sense  as  sed  etiam  litteris,  quod  fere  ceteros  Epi- 

in  S.  ii.  2.  23,  '  posito  pavone/  and  Tume-  cureos  negligere  dicunt,  perpolitum.  Poema 

bus  says  it  means  '  appositum  in  ferculo.'  porro  facit  it«  festivum,  ita  oondnnum,  ita 

1 13.  inane  abecindere  eoldo  /]    To  sepa<  elegans,  nihil  ut  fieri  possit  argutius."     He 

rate  what  is  vain  from  what  is  real|  luzury  charges  Pbilodemus  with  having  oomipted 

from  necessaries,  and  so  forth.  the  mind  of  Piso. 
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Janua  frangatur,  latret  canis,  undique  magno 
Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vepallida  lecto 
Desiliat  mulier,  miseram  se  conscia  clamet, 
Gruribus  haec  metuat,  doti  deprensa,  egomet  mi. 
Discincta  tunica  fugiendum  est  ac  pede  nudo, 
Ne  nummi  pereant  aut  puga  aut  denique  fama. 
Deprendi  miserum  est ;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 


130 


129.  vepallida]  On  this  Bentley  hag  a 
long  note  and  edits  'ne  pallida/  wbich 
spoils  the  rapid  acxmmnlation  of  imagea 
from  which  the  pasaage  deriTes  its  ezpres- 
sion.  So  does  that  of  Acron,  *  vae !  paUida ' 
adopted  by  Fea.  *  Ve '  in  composition  seems 
to  have  the  foroe  of  '  male.'     See  Foroell., 

*  Vesculus.'  Gellius  (t.  12)  says  it  has  the 
force  **  augendae  rei  et  minuendae,"  which 
foroe  *male'  bas;  as  in  'male  hucus  cal- 
oeus'  (S.  i.  2.  31),  'male  raucus'  (4.  66), 
it  strengthens,  while  in  'male  sanus'  it 
takes  away  the  force  of  the  adjective. 
Persius  (S.  i.  97»  '  vegrandi  subere  coctum ') 
is  quoted  in  support  of  *  vepallida ;'  but  the 
reading  and  sense  are  both  doubtful  there  : 

*  praegrandi  *  appears  in  some  edidons  and 
MSS.,  and  ^vegrandi'  may  mean  small» 
even  if  that  be  the  reading.  'Vepallida' 
has  the  support  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  a 
legitimate  word. 


130.  coiwcta]    The  <andl]a'  who  was 

grivy  to  her  mistress'  adultery.  Tortnre 
y  breaking  the  legs  was  not  unusual  in  the 
case  of  sUves.  *  Deprensa'  means  the  mis- 
tress  caught  in  her  crime,  who  feared  for 
her  portiony  of  which  she  was  Uabie  to  lose 
a  oonsiderable  part:  one-sixth  might  be 
retained  by  the  husband,  and  two-sizths  for 
the  children;  but  not  more  than  three- 
sixths  could  be  taken  away,  if  (which  is 
doubtful)  this  law  existed  when  Horace 
wrote.  If  not,  we  do  not  know  the  parti- 
culars  of  the  law  that  then  affected  such 
cases;  but  that  adultery  involved  the  for- 
feiture  of  part  of  the  *  dos/  is  clear  irom 
the  tezt.  (See  Ulpian.  Fr.  Tit.  de  Dot.  vi. 
12). 

134.  Fabio  vel  judiee  vincam.']  As  to 
Fabius,  see  note  on  the  fourteenth  verse  of 
the  last  satire. 
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SATIRE  ra. 

Horace  appean  to  have  bronght  enemies  vpon  himflelf  by  the  last  Sature,  and  perhaps 
by  otfaers,  which  haye  not  been  poblithed.  Hia  anuable  temper  was  not  very  weU  qnali- 
fied  for  that  sort  of  writing,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  preient  poem  that  he  wiahed  to 
clear  himself  from  the  impntation  of  a  cenBorious  spirit,  and  so  to  set  himself  right  with 
Maecenas  and  his  friends.  The  connexion  between  the  two  Satires  ia  seen  in  the  opening 
of  thiSy  in  which  Tigellios  is  again  introduoed  and  the  pecnliaritiet  of  hia  charaeter  de- 
Bcribed,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  wonld  seem,  bnt  to  senre  as  a  text  for  the  discoorae 
that  foUows,  on  the  duty  of  judging  others  charitably  as  we  wiah  to  be  judged  our- 
selves.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  Horace  comes  across  two  of  the 
Stoic  absurdities :  one  that  all  faults  are  alike  (v,  96,  sqq.),  which  he  meets  by  the 
Epicurean  absurdity  that  ezpediency  is  the  foundation  of  right ;  and  the  other  that  every 
wise  man  (that  is,  eyery  Stoic)  is  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  art  and  fortune  from  the 
skill  of  the  mechanic  to  the  power  of  a  king.  With  a  jest  npon  this  foUy  the  Satire 
closes. 

The  character  of  Tigellius  is  happily  described  ("  Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  '*), 
and  a  tone  of  good  feeling  runs  throughout  the  Satire.  The  language  is  genial,  and 
tbe  sentiments  amiable.  The  style  is  Horace^s  own,  as  we  may  suppose.  That  of 
Ludlius,  it  is  clear,  was  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  sccond  Satire,  in  which  his 
freedom  of  speech  and  licentious  language  appear  to  me  to  be  aimed  at  without  the 
power  which  he  possessed  of  giving  them  point  and  severity.  No  one  who  reads  this 
Satire  would  wish  to  see  Horace  in  the  disguise  of  the  other. 

If  there  is  between  the  two  the  oonnexion  above  supposed,  the  third  Satire  mnst  have 
been  written  at  no  great  distanoe  of  time  after  the  otiier.  But  it  appears  from  v.  68 
that  he  was  now  well  acquainted  with  Maecenas,  though  not  on  the  terms  of  intimacy 
which  afterwards  grew  up  between  them.  On  these  grounds  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Satire  was  written  abont  the  end  of  a.u.c.  716,  as  Kirchner  snpposes. 


ARGUMENT. 

Singers  have  all  one  fault — that  they  will  never  sing  to  theur  fHends  when  they  are  asked, 
and  never  leave  off  when  they  are  not.  This  was  the  case  with  Tigellius,  the  most 
inconsistent  man  in  the  world.  Caesar  himself  oould  not  induoe  him  to  sing  unless 
he  chose ;  when  the  fit  was  on  him  he  would  keep  it  up  from  the  first  oourse  to  the 
dessert ;  one  moment  in  a  hurry,  another  absuidly  slow ;  now  with  200  shives,  now 
with  but  ten ;  one  while  talking  big,  another  all  humility ;  one  while  content  with  a 
little,  another  squandering  millions ;  up  all  night,  snoring  all  day. 

But  what,  have  you  no  faults  ?  Yes,  bot  perhaps  not  so  bad  as  his.  And  yet  I  am 
not  like  Maenius,  who,  while  he  exposed  his  neighbour's  faults,  ooolly  dedared  he 
made  excuses  for  his  own.  Why  shonld  a  man  be  blind  to  his  own  defects  and  have 
an  eagle'8  eye  for  his  fellows'  ?  He  may  presently  find  them  tuming  the  tables  npon 
him.  Your  friend  we  will  say  is  a  little  hasty,  and  sensitive,  and  perhaps  not  very 
polished ;  but  he  is  a  good  man,  and  kind  to  you,  and  a  man  of  genius  withaL  Tn 
short,  examine  yourself,  and  see  what  fiiults  natnra  or  neglect  has  sown  in  yonr  own 
breast  before  you  pass  judgment  on  others. 

Let  us  think  of  this,  how  the  lover  overlooks  or  even  loves  the  deformities  of  his  mistress. 
So  let  us  err  in  friendship  and  not  be  too  &8tidious ;  even  as  the  fond  fitther  finds 
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pretty  namefl  for  his  ngly  boy'8  defects.  Left  the  dose  be  ctlled  ihrifty ;  tbe  eillj  man 
who  is  a  little  too  prone  to  boast,  say  he  ie  anxions  to  pleaie ;  tlie  rade  and  off-handed, 
let  him  be  natoral  and  manly ;  the  paarionate,  high  spirited  ; — ^tliis  is  the  way  to  make 
friends  and  to  keep  them.  Bnt  we  do  jnst  the  nnrerse,  toming  yirtues  into  defects. 
An  honest  man  is  a  driveller ;  the  8k>w  and  «ire  is  •  hog ;  the  pmdent  and  cantiouB,  a 
liar  and  a  fox ;  the  unsopIuBticated,  a  fool* 

Wliat  rashness  thus  to  establish  a  mle  which  must  react  upon  ourselTes.  All  have  their 
faults ;  ho  is  best  who  has  fewest.  Let  my  friend  weigh  my  good  with  my  bad,  and  I 
wiU  do  the  same  by  him.  If  he  would  not  have  his  great  deformities  offend  my  oye, 
iet  him  leam  to  overlook  my  little  ones :  who  would  have  indulgence  must  show  it. 

In  shorty  sinoe  the  defects  of  fools,  according  to  your  Stoic  theoryi  cannot  be  got  rid  of, 
it  is  reasonable  we  should  judge  others  as  we  judge  ourselTes,  and  visit  each  finilt  with 
no  more  than  its  due  censure.  The  man  who  should  hang  his  alave  for  eating  the 
remnants  of  his  fish  must  be  mad ;  but  he  is  not  less  mad  who  for  some  trifling  fault 
hates  his  friend.  Because  a  fnend  breaks  my  old-fashioned  dish,  or  helps  himself 
before  me  at  table»  am  I  to  love  him  the  less  for  that  ?  What  if  he  were  to  oommit 
theffcy  or  embezzlement,  or  fraud  ?  They  who  dedare  that  all  fitnlts  are  alike,  are  refuted 
by  oommon  sense,  experienoe,  and  ezpediency.  Expediency  is  the  parent  of  justice : 
therefore  men  when  they  were  in  their  flrst  rade  state  fought  like  beasts  for  their  food ; 
but  when  they  got  dvilized  expediency  taught  them  to  make  laws,  which  every  ono 
must  admit  were  firamed  to  put  down  injustice.  Nature  canuot  draw  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong;  nor  wiU  any  argument  convince  us  that  a  petty  theft  is 
as  bad  as  sactilege.  Let  us  visit  cach  &ult  then  with  its  proper  meed  of  punishment ; 
that  isy  let  us  not  use  the  scourge  where  the  whip  is  only  due ;  for  I  have  no  f^  of 
your  reversing  this  and  snbstituting  the  whip  for  the  scourge,  though  you  do  say  you 
would  cut  up  all  vioes  alike  if  men  would  but  make  you  king. 

But  are  you  not  a  king  ?  Is  not  the  wise  man  rioh  and  handsome,  a  cobbler  and  a  Idng  ? 
Don't  you  know  what  your  founder  Chrytippus  said  ?  "  The  wise  man  never  madehim- 
self  a  shoe  in  his  life,  yet  is  the  wise  man  a  cobbler."  How  is  this  ?  Why  just  as 
Hermogenes  is  the  best  of  singers,  even  when  his  lips  are  dosed,  and  Alfinius  continued 
to  be  a  dever  shoemaker  after  he  had  changed  his  trade  and  shut  up  his  shop ;  even  so 
the  wise  man  is  the  best  and  only  workman,  and  a  king.  And  yet  thou  king  of  kings, 
the  little  boys  mob  thee  and  plnck  thy  beord  l  To  make  a  long  story  short :  while 
your  kingship  goes  down  to  a  cheap  bath  with  no  body-guard  but  Crispinus  the  block- 
head,  my  friends  shaU  make  allowance  for  my  faults,  and  I  will  make  aUowanoe  for 
theirs,  and  I  shall  live  as  a  subject  more  blest  than  you  or  any  other  king. 

Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 

Ut  nnnquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 

Injussi  nunquam  desistant.     Sardus  habebat 

Ille  TigeUius  hoc :  Caesar,  qui  cogere  posset, 

Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam  non  5 

Quidquam  proficeret ;  si  coHibuisset  ab  ovo 

4.  HffeUitui]    See  IntroducUon  to  the  talls  him  he  has  taken  to  a  better  style  of 

last  satire.  living,  "  Quem  viram  ?  non  eum  quem  tu 

6.  ab  ovo  Usgue  ad  mala'\  **  Ovum  enim  es  solitus  promulside  oonfioere.    Integram 

initium  coenae  crat  quippe  quod  a  gustu  famem  ad  ovum  afiero.    Itaque  usque  ad 

statim  a  balneis  offerebatur''  (Acron).  This  assum  vitnlinum  opera  perdudtur."^  The 

oorresponds  with  what  Cicero  says,  writing  *  promulsis,'  otherwise  called  *  gustus,  with 

to  his  friend  Ftetos  (Ad  Fam.  ix.  20).    He  which  Ciccro  says  hts  appetite  used  tb  be 
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Usque  ad  mala  ciiaret,  lo  Bacche  !  modo  summa 
Voce,  modo  hac  resonat  quae  chordis  quattuor  ima. 
Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi ;  saepe  velut  qui 
Currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  velut  qui 
Junonis  sacra  ferret ;  habebat  saepe  ducentos, 
Saepe  decem  servos ;  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 


10 


satisiiedy  preoeded  the  regular  meal,  and 
oonsisted  of  things  calcolated  to  provoke 
the  appetite,  of  which  a  iist  is  giyen  in  the 
eighth  Satire  of  the  seoond  book,  ▼.  8,  sq.i 
where  however  eggs  are  not  mentioned. 
These  things  were  eaten  with  a  draught  of 
'  mnlsum '  (S.  ii.  2.  15,  n.)  sometimes  be- 
fore  they  sat  down,  or  eyen  before  they 
left  the  bath.  So  Martial  (xu.  19)  says,— 
*'  In  thermis  sumit  lactucas,  ova,  laoertum." 
See  Becker^s  Gallus,  Exc.  *  The  Meals/ 

7.  diareijlo  Bacche  !']  This  use  of  *  dtare/ 
'to  shout/ is  not  common.  Forcelliui  does 
not  notice  this  passage,  and  only  quotes 
Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  69,  "  Citare  Paeanem  aut 
Nomionem.  *'  Bentley  says  '  dtare  lo 
Bacche'  is  not  Latin,  and  asks  where  we 
shall  meet  with  such  a  phrase  as  *  citare 
cantilenam.'  He  overlooked  the  ahove  pas- 
sage  of  Cicero.  He  conjectures  and  adopts 
'  iteraret,'  quotingC.  ii.  19. 12,  "  lapsa  cavis 
iterare  mella.''  There  were  convivud  songs 
omong  the  Ghreeks  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  l6(3aKxoi.  Several  fragments  of  such 
Bongs  by  Archilochus  have  been  preserved 
in  Athenaeus  and  eisewhere  (see  Bergk'8 
Poet.  Lyr.  p.  490,  sqq.).  The  iinal  syllable 
in  Bacche  is  lengthened,  and  should  pro- 
perly  be  pronounced  as  the  singer  might  be 
Bupposed  to  pronounce  it.  The  caesural 
place  in  the  verse  is  not  enough  to  account 
for  the  lengthening  of  the  syllable,  as  Orelli 
■ays  it  is.  '  lo  Bacchae '  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  being  introduced  evidentiy  to  save 
the  metre.  Such  was  the  cry  of  the  Bac- 
chanab  in  Euripides'  play,  v.  676, — 

luf  K\v6r'  kfi&c  Kkvsr  avi&Cf 

The  strings  in  the  tetrachord,  from  which 
the  low  notes  proceeded,  were  uppermost 
as  the  player  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  the 
notes  of  the  voice  which  corresponded  with 
these  are  ezpressed  by  '  summa  vooe.'  For 
the  same  reason  the  high  notes  would  be 
those  which  harmonized  with  the  lowest 
of  the  strings.  The  '  summa  chorda'  was 
called  in  Greek  vTrariy,  and  the '  ima '  vrirri. 
1  nnderstand  'chordis'  to  be  the  dative 
case,  the  literal  translation  bdng  *  that  voice 
which  ifl  the  loweet  (where  for  tJie  above 


reason  those  notes  are  called  the  lowest 
which  we  should  caU  the  highest),  and  that 
echoes  to  the  four  strings.' 

11.  Junoni»  aacra  ferrei ;"]  This  refera 
to  the  *  canephoroe,'  damsds  who  carried 
the  basket  of  sacred  instruments  on  their 
head  at  sacrifices.  Those  of  Juno  are  men- 
tioned  here  ;  but  the  practice  was  observed 
at  all  sacrifioes.  A  woodcnt  from  an  ante- 
fixum  in  the  British  Musenm,  representing 
two  girls  carrying  the  basket,  wiU  be  fonnd 
with  other  information  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 
art.  *  Canephoroe.'  See  also  Cic.  in  Verr. 
ii.  4.  3,  Long's  note.  Cicero  (DeOff.  i.  36) 
uses  the  same  illustration,  *'  ne  tarditatibns 
utamur  ut  pomparum  ferculis  similes  esae 
videamur." 

11.  habebat  aaepe  ducentot^l  Bentley 
substitutes  'alebat'  for  <habebat;'  but 
though  *  alere  servos '  and  ^oaKnv  oUiTac 
are  expressions  in  use,  there  is  no  reason 
for  deserting  the  MSS.  Ten  slaves  were  a 
very  small  household  for  a  rich  man,  and 
Tigellius  was  rich.  In  respect  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  slaves  usual  in  wealthy  houses,  which 
in  primitive  times  was  small,  but  latterly 
grew  to  an  extraordinary  number,  see 
Becker's  Gallus  Exc.  <  on  the  Slave  Family.' 

12.  modo  regea  atque  tetrarchat,']  *Modo,' 
as  an  adverb  of  time,  signifies  *now,'  or 
some  time  not  hr  from  the  present.  It  is 
the  ablative  of  *modns,'  'measure,'  and 
*  modo '  is  within  measure,  and  therefore  its 
sense  is  confined  to  limited  quantities. 
Compare  the  use  of '  modo '  and  *  admodum ' 
in  Terenoe  (Hec.  iii.  5. 8) :  **  Advenis  modo  ? 
Pam.  Admodum."  *  Are  you  coming  now? 
— Just  now.'  *  Modo '  thus  comes  to  have 
the  meaning  of  <  nunc,'  and  to  be  used  in 
the  same  combinations,  as  here  *  nunc  reges 
— loquens;  nunc,  sit  mihi  mensa  tripes' 
would  have  the  same  meaning;  and  like- 
wisein  S.  10.  11:— 

**  Et  sermone  opus  est,  modo  tristi,  saqte 

joooso ; 
Defendente  vicem,  modo  rhetoiis  atqne 

poetae; 
Interdum  urbani." 

See  Key'8  L.  6.,  794,  and  Mr.  Long^a  Sx- 
001008  on  *  Non  modo,'  appended  to  bis 
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Omnia  magna  loquens ;  modo,  ^'  Sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et 
Concha  salis  puri  et  toga  quae  defendere  frigus 
Quamvis  crassa  queat.*"     Decies  centena  dedisses 
Huic  parco  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebus 
Nil  erat  in  loculis.     Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 
Mane,  diem  totum  stertebat ;  nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi. — Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi :  "Quid  tu  ? 
NuUane  habes  vitia  V     Immo  alia  et  fortasse  minora. 
Maenius  absentem  Novium  cum  carperet,  "  Heus  tu," 
Quidam  ait,-  ^'  ignoras  te,  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 
Verba  putas  V     "  Egomet  mi  ignosco,^'  Maenius  inquit. 
Stultus  et  improbus  hic  amor  est  dignusque  notari. 


15 


20 


edition  of  Cic.  in  Verrem.  Tetnurcbs  were 
properly  govemors  of  a  fourth  part  of  a 
province  or  other  territorial  division;  but 
the  title  was  not  so  limited  in  practice.  It 
was  a  title  originally  confined^  to  tbe  petty 
prinoes  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  Romans  gave  it 
to  different  members  of  Herod^s  famUy  who 
sacceeded  to  tbe  Syrian  part  of  bis  do- 
minions.  Describing  the  troops  assembled 
at  Pbarsalia,  Lucan  says  (vii.  226) : 

**  Sicd  sed  plnrima  campi 
Tetrarchae  regesque  tenent  magnique  ty- 

ranni, 
Atque  omnis  Liatio  quae   servit   purpura 

ferro." 

and  Cic.  (pro  Mil.  28.  76):  "  Omitto  sodos, 
exteras  nationes,  reges,  tetrarchas.'' 

13.  metua  tripet]  This  was  the  simplest 
and  most  old-fashioned  sbape,  and  the 
tables  were  small,  only  soited  to  a  person 
dining  by  himself  or  with  one  or  two  com- 
panions.  The  wealthy  Romans  were  very 
extravagant  about  thcir  tables.  See  S.  ii. 
2.  4,  n.  The  salt-cellar  was  usuaUy,  except 
among  the  poorest  sort,  of  silver,  and  au 
heir-loom.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  had  a  sacred  character.  See 
C.  ii.  16.  14:  '' patemum  Splendet  in 
mensa  tenui  salinum."  Porphyrion  says  the 
poor  eat  their  salt  out  of  a  sea-shell.  '  Puri ' 
only  means  *  clean/  The  Scholiasts'  expla- 
nation  'non  conditi/  'sine  oondimentis/ 
is  not  intelligible  to  me. 

16.  Deciea  centend]  'Ten  millions  of 
sesteroes/— a  common  way  of  expressing 
the  largest  number.  On  the  constructioni 
see  above,  S.  1.  45,  n.  *  Erat'  is  used  in 
an  unoommon  way.  ijv  dv  would  be  the 
Greek  equivalent.  It  is  a  loose  conversa- 
tional  way  of  speaking. 

20.  Jmmo  alia]      Orelli   says  'immo' 


here  expresses  wonder  at  a  man  asking  a 
question  on  a  matter  whexe  there  is  no 
doubt.  I  do  not  see  how  that  meaning  can 
be  got  from  it.  Professor  Key  has  given 
the  precise  interpretation  of  it  here  (L.  G. 
1429) :  **  *  Immo '  seems  to  have  signified 
properly  an  assent  with  an  important  quali- 
fication."  This  explanation  is  bome  out 
by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  is 
compounded  of  'in'  and  'modo.'  (The 
subject  is  fully  discussed  in  Mr.  Long's 
note  on  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,  1).  The  qualifica- 
tion  is  found  in  *  et  fortasse  minora/  which 
some  editors  have  cormpted  into  'haud 
fortasse  minora,'  destroying  the  sense  and 
tuming  it  into  cant.  A  man  does  not 
qualify  himself  for  a  censor  by  proclaiming 
that  his  own  faults  are  as  bad  as  those  he  is 
blaming.  'At'  for  'et'  is  unanthorised 
and  unnecessary.  The  qualification  it  con- 
veys  is  contained  in  '  immo.'  The  correc- 
tion  is  Baxter^s,  and  arose  out  of  the 
Scholiasts'  paraphrase  (Comm.  Craq.): 
*'confiteor  me  habere  vitia  sed  fortasse 
minora."  Horace  means  to  say  he  admits 
he  has  his  faults,  and  is  not  so  selfish  and 
foolish  as  Maenius  (see  S.  1.  101  of  this 
book),  who  reviled  the  man  Novius  behind 
his  back,  and,  when  told  to  look  at  his  own 
faults,  said  he  made  excuses  for  himself 
which  he  would  not  make  for  others.  No- 
vius  may  be  anybody:  we  know  nothing 
about  him.  Whether  he  has  any  connex- 
ion  with  the  Novius  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  Satire  of  this  book,  v.  40,  the  plebeian 
tribune,  or  the  usurer  in  v.  121  of  the  same 
Satire,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  '  Dare  verba ' 
means  to  give  words  in  the  place  of  facts, 
to  deoeive. 

24.  improbtu']  See  C.  iii.  24.  62,  n. 
*  Amor '  means  *  self-Iove.*  *  Pervideas '  in 
the  next  line  has  been  altered  by  Bentley, 
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Oum  tua  pervideas  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis,  25 

Our  in  amicorum  vitiis  tam  cernis  acutum 

Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?    At  tibi  contca 

Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  iUi. 

Iracundior  est  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  horum  hominum ;  rideri  possit  eo  quod  30 

Busticius  tonso  toga  defiuit  et  male  laxus 

In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus  ut  melior  vir 

Non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingenium  iugens 

Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.     Denique  te  ipsum 

Ooncute  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim  35 


on  the  authority  of  one  MS.,  to  *  pnieYideas,' 
which  Rutgersius  had  conjectured  without 
knowing  there  was  this  authority.  He 
quotes  a  MS.  of  Acron  as  having  '  provi- 
deas/  which  Fea  found  in  two  Vatacan  MSS. 
The  received  tezt  of  the  Scholiasts  give 
*  pervideas.'  The  sense  in  which  '  praevi- 
deas'  is  understood  is  that  of  *  praetervidere/ 
vapaPkiTTtiVf  *  to  overlook/  in  support  of 
which  the  following  verses  of  Menander  are 
quoted  from  Plutarch : 

Ti  r&XXorpiov,  ivBpwirt  PaffKavuTan, 
KOKbv  d^vdfpiciic,  rb  d'  i^toi'  n-apa/3\f  irci^ ; 

But  there  is  no  authority  for  that  use  of  the 
word  *  prae\'id«re.'  The  reading  of  nearly 
all  the  MSS.  and  editions,  *  pervideas '  gives 
the  best  sense,  *  while  you  see  through  your 
own  faults  as  well  as  a  blear-eyed  man  might 
do.'  Bentley  would  like  to  read  '  cum  tua 
tu  videas/ — a  very  unfortunate  suggestion. 
He  also  changes  '  nuda '  into  *  male,'  upon 
little  authority,  and  that  construction  oocurs 
often  enough  in  this  Satire :  we  do  not  need 
to  add  another  example.  Tbe  MSS.  and 
editions  are  nearly  unanimous  in  reading 
'  mala.'  Fea  mentions  *  pervideas  mala '  as 
the  reading  of  Hildebert  at  1h3  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.     (Mor.  Phil,  Oper.  996.) 

27.  ierpens  Epidauriua  /]  The  serpenta 
of  Epidaurus  (on  the  Sinus  Saronicus^  were 
proverbial,  in  consequence  of  Aesculapius 
having  been  oonveyed  from  that  plaoe, 
where  above  others  he  was  worshipped,  to 
Rome,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  to  avert  a 
pestilence.    (See  Idv.  Epit.  lib.  zi.) 

29.  Iracundior  ett  pauh,']  Horace  is 
illustrating  here  the  tendency  of  those 
quick-sighted  critics  of  their  neigbbours' 
characters  to  magnify  the  faults  they  find. 
The  first  instanoe  is  of  a  man  who  is  sensi- 
tive  under  (not  suited  for)  the  sharp  judg- 
ment  of  the  men  of  that  day  (*horum 


hominum  *),  men  who  had  the  keenness  of 
a  bIoodhound's  scent  in  iinding  out  defects, 
and  no  delicacy  in  prodaiming  them.  So 
I  understand  *  minus  aptus/  &c  with  the 
Bcholiasts.  Orelli  interprets  it  diffi?rently : 
that  the  man,  by  being  somewhat  hasty, 
gave  a  handle  to  these  Pharisees.  In  rcspect 
to  tbe  next  instance  of  a  person  of  slovenly 
habits,  Acron  says  "  hic  dicitur  pnlaare  Vir- 
gilium  qui  indeoori  corporis  et  habitus  fuit." 
He  had  no  doubt  met  with  that  statemcnt, 
whieh  is  repeated  by  Cruquius'  Scholiast, 
bnt  how  much  relianoe  is  to  be  placed  upon 
it  cannot  otsily  be  determined.  Weichert 
supports  it.  Madvig  (Opusc  p.  CO)  rejecta 
it.  '  Rusticius '  belongs  to  *  tonso,'  and  '  de- 
fluit  *  is  absolute,  '  hangs  down.'  *  Male ' 
belongs  to  <  lazus.'  (See  v.  45,  and  C.  i. 
17.  25,  n.).  To  be  slipshod  (jtiil^ia  rou 
TToSbQ  viroStifiaTa  ^optiv,  Theophr.  Char. 
4)  has  always  been  the  proverbial  charac- 
teristic  of  a  sloven.  **  Nec  vagus  in  laza 
pes  tibi  pelle  natet  "  (Ovid,  A.  A.  i.  516). 
'At'  is  repeated  in  thesamewayas  here 
by  Cicero,  in  his  eighth  lettor  to  Caclius 
(Ad  Fam.  ii.  16):  "  Puerum,  inquies  ?  At 
quaestorem,  at  nobilem  adolescentem,  at 
omnium  fere  ezemplo."  In  Yerr.  ii.  5.  I : 
**  at  est  bonus  imperator,  at  feliz;"  ii.  3. 
4 :  "  at  sermone,  at  literis,  at  humanitate 
ejus  delectamini.'' 

34.  hoc  sub  corpore,']  Tlie  reading  of 
Lambinus,  Torrentius,  and  others  supported 
by  a  few  respectable  MSS.  'pectore/  is 
justly  condemncd  by  Bentley. 

35.  Concuie,']  The  metaphorisprobably 
dcrived  from  the  shaking  of  a  doak,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  to  see  if  there  is  any  thing 
hid  in  it.  Orelli  calls  this  **  imaginem 
desumptam  ab  eo  qui  fiirem  ooncutit,"  tbat 
is,  it  means  '  to  search,'  as  suspected  per- 
sons  are  searched  by  the  police.  '  Ezcutio' 
18  used  in  that  connezion  in  Flautus  ( Aulnl, 
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Natura,  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala ;  uamque 

Neglectis  urenda  filix  imiascitur  agris. 

Illuc  praevertamur,  amatorem  quod  amicae 

Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 

Delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  40 

Vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus ;  et  isti 

Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 

At  pater  ut  gnati  sic  nos  debemus  amici 

Si  quod  sit  vitium  non  fastidire :  strabonom 

Appellat  paetum  pater,  et  puUum  male  parvus  45 


iT.  4.  18):  ''Di  me  perdant  si  ego  tni 
-qQioquam  abstuli:  agedam  Excatedum  pal- 
liom.''    See  also  Phaednu  (Fab.  y.  IC) : 

'' Sic  porcelli  vocem  est  imitatus  saa 

Verum  ut  sabesae  pallio  oontenderent 
£t  excuti  juberent" 

37.  NegleetiM  urenda  flis]  This,  as 
Orelli  says,  has  the  appearance  of  a  proverb. 
Yiigil  caUs  the  fem  **  curvis  invisam  aratris." 

38.  niue  praeoertamur,']  'Beforewego 
fortber  let  us  first  tum  our  attention  to 
this,  namely,  how  lovers  are  blind  to  the 
faults  of  thdr  mistresses.'  ForoeU.  supplies 
many  examples  of  this  use  of '  praevertere.' 
Balbinus  and  Hagna  are  persons  nnknown. 
Tlie  fbrmer  is  a  Roman  name.  A  person 
so  called  was  included,  we  are  told,  in  the 
proscription  of  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonius 
(Appian.iv.  60),  and  this  person  has,  without 
any  authority,  been  identified  with  the  man 
of  this  Satire.  (Spohn  in  Jahn's  2nd  Edit. 
in  Horace,  p.  263.)  I  am  snrprised  Orelli 
should  quote  this  opinion  without  reproving 
it  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Cioero  (Ad  Att.  xiii.  21).  Estre  suggests 
that  Hagna  may  have  made  up  to  Balbinus 
by  her  moneyfor  the  ugly  defect  in  her 
nose,  which  is  a  libel  on  the  worthy  lover, 
the  blindness  of  whose  affectlon  is  held  np 
to  imitation.  Bentley  has  shown  sufficiently 
from  inscriptions  and  etymology  that  Hagna, 
derived  from  ayv^,  cannot  properiy  be 
written  'Agna/  which  is  the  rniding  of 
many  of  the  old  editions.  The  first  sylkble 
of  *  polypus '  is  always  long,  though  derived 
from  TToXi^c  vovt,  the  AeoUc  form,  ttwX^c, 
being  fbllowed  rather  than  the  Attic. 

42.  nomen  virtusposuinet']  The  Romans 
used  'ponere  nomen/  after  the  Greek 
Qvofia  Ti9{vai. 

44.  etrabonem  Appellat  paetum]  The 
differenoe  between  *  strabo '  and  *  paietus '  is 
one  only  of  degree ;  a  slight  cast  of  the  eye 
ifl  by  Bome  oonsidered  a  beauty,  whenoe 


Venus  had  the  epithet '  paeta '  applied  to 
her.  Ovid  (A.  A.  661):  "Si  paeta  est 
Veneri  simiUs,  si  flava  Minervae.''  Both 
these  words  passed  into  oognomens,  which 
Pliny  mentioning,  obeerves  that  man  is 
the  only  animal  that  squints  (N.  H.  xi. 
37-  65).  *Pullus,'  'Varus,*  *8caurus' 
were  also  cognomens.  Sisyphus  was  the 
name  of  a  dwarf  kept  by  M.  Antonius. 
**Sisyphus  M.  Antonii  triomviri  pumilio 
fuisse  dicitur  intra  bipedalem  staturam  in- 
genio  tamcn  vivax''  (Porphyrion).  Cru- 
quius'  Scholiast  adds  a  story  about  his  de- 
lighting  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  by  his 
dexterity  in  handling  a  boat,  which  looks 
very  like  a  blunder  from  the  word  '  velificari,' 
which  is  used  for  'flattcring'  and  *doing 
homage,'  and  so  forth;  but  never  (as  a 
deponent  verb)  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
story-teller  uses  it.  The  reader  may  judge 
for  himself.  If  it  be,  as  I  suppose,  that  the 
oommentator's  original  merely  told  how  the 
little  man  paid  court  to  his  master  and  mis- 
tress  (ut  iis  velificaretur),  it  is  a  curious 
spedmen  of  the  way  in  which  Scholiasts' 
anecdotcs  are  manufiBicturcd.  He  says  "  ipse 
(M.  Antonius)  Sbyphum  appellabat  ob  in- 
genii  caUiditatem ;  hic  aliquando  in  Alexan- 
drino  mari  cum,  inspectantibus  Antonio  et 
Cleopatra,  in  scapha  velificaretur  cum  aequa- 
libus,  tanta  dexteritate  antevertit  alios  ut  eis 
quidem  esset  delectamento  aliis  vero  ad- 
mirationi.''  Torrentius  believes  Sisyphus 
to  be  the  tme  reading  in  that  passage  of 
Suetonius  (Octav.  c.  43):  "  Adolesoentulum 
Lucium  honeste  natum,  exhiboit:  tantum 
ut  ostenderet  quod  erat  bipedali  minor, 
librarum  septeradedm  ac  vocis  immensae." 
Dwarfs  were  kept  by  the  rich  to  amuse 
them  and  play  to  them,  for  they  were  gene- 
rally  instructed  in  music.  Propertius  in- 
troduces  such  an  one  at  the  supper  he 
describes  in  the  eighth  elegy  of  the  fourth 
book  dandng  grotesquely  to  the  sound  of 
the  flate :-— 
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Si  cui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 
Sisyphus ;  hunc  yarum  distortis  cruribus ;  illum 
Balbutit  scaurum  pravis  fultum  male  talis. 
Parcius  hic  vivit,  frugi  dicatur.     Ineptus 
Et  jactantior  hic  paulo  est,  concinnus  amicis 
Postulat  ut  videatur.     At  est  truculentior  atque 
Plus  aequo  liber,  simplex  fortisque  habeatur ; 
Caldior  est,  acres  inter  numeretur.     Opinor 
Haec  res  et  jungit  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 
At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque 
Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 
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''  Nanus  et  ipse  siios  breviter  oonGretiu  in 
artus 
Jactabst  tnincas  ad  caya  buxa  manns/' 
(v.4l,8q.) 

SeealsoSaeton.Vit.  Tib.c.61(?62).  That 
*  Tams  *  is  a  soft  term  for  those  who  have 
bent  legs,  and  *  scaorus  *  for  one  whose 
ancles  are  ricketty,  we  may  gather  from  this 
passage,  not  from  the  dictionaries.  No  one 
would  like  to  have  a  child  either  *  varus  * 
or  'scaurus'  aocording  to  Foroellini*s  de- 
finitions.  Celsus  defines  '  varus '  as  one 
whose  foot  tums  In ;  and  Heindorf  says  it 
represents  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  From 
this  word  is  derived  '  pracvaricari,'  *  to 
shuffle.'  Rutgersius  has  a  long  argument 
(Lect.  Ven.  p.  312)  to  show  that  fbr  *  illum  * 
(v.  47)  should  be  written  '  HiUum,'  to  re- 
present  one  Hirrus,  supposed  to  be  derided 
by  Cioero  when  he  says  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  10): 
"  de  te  quia  quod  sperabam :  de  Hillo 
(balbus  enim  sum)  quod  non  putaram." 
Bentley  has  sufficientty  refuted  this  wild 
notion,  and  has  also  humorously  enough 
ezposed  the  folly  of  Dacier^s  proposal  to 
read  '  scaulum '  for  '  scaurum,'  to  represent 
the  lisping  of  the  fond  parent,  like  Ald- 
biades,  in  Aristophanes'  play  (Vesp.  45) — 

6\fc «  OlwXoc  ^^v  Kt^aXrjv  c6Xajcoc  ^X' *>'» 

where  Aldbiades'  peculiarity  is  made  the 
means  of  creating  a  laugh  against  Theoms 
by  changing  c6pacoc  into  coXacoc.  But  no 
joke  at  all  can  be  made  out  of  *  scaulum.' 
Lucretius  describes  the  blindness  of  lovers 
much  as  Horace  does  those  of  fathers  (iv. 
1156,  sqq.). 

49.  Inepttuf]  This  word  signifies  want  of 
what  the  French  know  well  by  the  name  of 
'  tacL'  Cioero  thus  defines  the  word  (de  Or. 
ii.  4):  **qm  aut  tempus  quid  postulet  non 
videt,  aut  plura  loquitur  aut  se  ostentat — 


aut  denique  in  aliqno  genere  aut  incondnniu 
aut  multus  est,  is  ineptus  didtur.'*  Sach 
a  man's  failing  is  to  be  softened  down, 
Horace  says,  into  a  wish  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  his  friends.  '  Trucnlentior ' 
means  coarse  and  approaching  to  brutality 
in  his  behaviour. 

56.  Sincerum  eupimut  wu  inenatare.'] 
*  We  are  ready  and  even  anxions  to  foul 
the  dean  vessel.'  This  is  the  original 
meaning  of  *  sinoerus.' 

57.  multum  est  demiuue  homo :]  '  De- 
missus '  is  nsed  in  a  bad  sense.  Bentley 
says  this  passage  is  a  rock  of  bad  name  for 
the  shipwreck  all  interpreters  have  made 
upon  it.  "  Scopulus  interpretum  omnium 
naufragiis  infamis."  I  am  afraid  he  must 
be  admitted  to  have  shared  the  common 
fate.     His  reading  is — 

" probns  quis 

Nobiscnm  vivit,  multum    demissus  bomo 

iUe: 
Tardo  ac  oognomen  pingui  damus." 

'  IUe '  for  '  illi '  has  tbe  authority  of  the 
oldest  Blandintan  MS.,  aocording  to  Cru- 
quiuB.  *  Ac '  is  Bentley's  own  oonjecture. 
I  do  not  think '  ille '  is  Latin  in  the  oon- 
struction  he  assnmes :  '  suppose  we  have 
an  honest  man  living  among  us,  a  veiy 
humble  man  he.'  Moreover,  every  MS. 
but  the  above  is  said  to  have  '  illi,'  which 
must  agree  with  '  tardo,'  and  that  must  be 
taken  in  a  good  sense  as  slow  and  steady. 
That  '  demissus '  may  be  used  in  a  good 
sense,  and  is  so  used  by  Cicero  in  oonnezion 
with  '  probus,'  is  quite  true  (Orat.  ii.  43): 
"  eaque  omnia  quae  proborum,  demissorum, 
non  acrium — ^non  acerborum  sunt ;"  bnt  it 
is  also  used  in  a  disparaging  way.  (See 
Foroell.)  Bentley  says  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  'multum'  belongs  to  'vivit'  or 
<  demissus.'  There  cannoti  I  thiuk,  be  much 
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Nobiscum  vivit,  multum  demissus  homo  :  illi 
Tardo  cognomen  pingui  damus.     Hic  fugit  onmes 
Insidias  nullique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum, 
Cum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versetur  ubi  acris 
Invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina,  pro  bene  sano 
Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 
Simplicior  quis  et  est,  qualem  me  saepe  libenter 
Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 
Aut  tacitum  impellat  quovis  sermone  molestus, 
Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus.     Eheu, 
Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  ! 
Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur ;  optimus  ille  est 
Qui  minimis  urgetur.     Amicus  dulcis  ut  aequum  est 
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doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  it 
strengthens  the  common  interpretation — 
'a  very  abject  man.'  Compare  ▼.  147  of 
this  Satirei  "  multum  celer  atque  fidelis." 
**  Multum  similis  metuenti "  (8.  ii.  5.  92). 
Lambinusy  with  some  authority,  inserts 
'  est '  before  '  demissus.'  It  does  not  appear 
in  tbe  best  MSS.,  but  is  understood.  Hein- 
dorf  8  interpretation  of  '  et '  after  '  pingui ' 
is  unauthorized  and  awkward.  The  dative 
*  pingui '  is  correct,  as  "  cni  nunc  oognomen 
lulo  Additur"  (Aen.  i.  267).  It  is  the 
common  oonstmction,  in  prose  as  well  as 
poetry,  to  put  the  name  in  the  dative. 
Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  4.  63)  has  "cui  no- 
men  Arethusa  est;"  but  there  Professor 
Key  (L.  G.  984,  note)  thinks  "we  should 
probably  read  Arethusaest,  i.  e.  Arethnsae 
est."  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  other 
construction  w<mld  be  wrong,  but  it  is  used 
sometimes.  Some  MSS.  have  '  pingois '  in 
the  text. 

59.  191010"]  This  is  masculine :  he  Uys 
himself  open  to  no  malignant  person,  gives 
him  uo  handle.  '  Hoc  *  is  Uke  '  horum  ho- 
minum '  (t.  30).  fientley  adopts  and  de- 
fends  '  versemur,'  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
Blandinian  MS.  But  the  other  is  at  least 
as  good  a  reading,  and  better  supported.  I 
believe  the  above  MS.  is  the  only  one  that 
has  *versemur.'  In  connexion  with  what 
follows,  the  coinmentators  (jfhote  Livy  (xxii. 
89):  "Pro  cnnctatore  segnem  pro  cauto 
timidam,  affingens  vicina  virtutibus  vitia, 
compeQabat."  By  *8implicior'  Horace 
raeans  '  unsophisticated : '  one  who  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  feelings  may  perhaps  some- 
times  obtrude  himself  upon  those  he  likes, 
thinking  he  must  be  weloome  because  he  is 
hJmself  pleased  to  meet  them.    He  says  he 


has  often  acted  in  that  way  with  Maeoenas. 
This  Satire  therefore  was  not  written  very 
early  in  their  acquaintance. 

63.  Simplicior  quis  et  e$i,']  See  Intro- 
duction. 

66.  impellat']  Foroenini  gives  no  other 
instanoe  of  *  impellere  *  in  the  sense  of  '  in- 
terpeUare/  but  gives  it  that  sense  here. 
Lambinus  reads  '  appellet  \*  Cruquius  '  ap- 
pellem  ;*  Bentley  conjectures  *  impediat,'  at 
the  same  time  calling  Lambinus'  conjecture 
ingenious  and  learned.  The  Scholiast^s 
interpretation  is  <  interpellet ;'  the  reading 
of  every  MS.  is  *  impellat,'  and  I  do  not 
feel  incUned  to  adopt  Bentley's  emendation 
or  his  explanation  of  the  received  reading, 
which,  for  the  beneiit  of  those  who  have 
more  scruple  than  himself  in  deserting  the 
MSS.,  he  tells  us  must  mean  nudging  your 
ftiend^with  your  elbow,  or  pushing  him,  to 
draw  his  attention.  The  instrument  is 
plainly  not  *  cubito  *  or  *  manu,'  as  he 
Buggests,  but  *  sermone,'  and  the  meaning 
is  that  he  breaks  in  upon  one  when  reading 
or  meditating  with  some  irrelevant  talk. 
Some  MSS.  says  Fea  have  'modestus/ 
He  does  not  name  them.  He  separates 
'  molestus '  from  the  preoeding  words,  and 
reads  **  Molestus  1  Communi  sensu  plane 
caret,  inquimus.''  'Common  sense,^  for 
which  the  Greeks  had  the  expression  6  koivoq 
vovt,  is  SQ  called,  not  as  being  exercised 
upon  common  every-day  things,  bnt  as  being 
supposed  to  be  common  property,  and  not 
coniined  to  the  leamed. 

67-  legem  sandmus]  *  Sancire  legem ' 
is  properly  to  give  fuU  effect  to  a  law  by 
inserting  a  penalty  for  the  breach  of  it. 
See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  13 :  "  Haec  igitur  prii^a 
lex  amicitiae  sandatur." 

A  a 
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Oum  mea  compenset  vitiia  bona ;  pluribus  hisce 
(Si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  sunt)  inclinet,  amari 
Si  Yolet :  hac  lege  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem. 
Qui  ne  tuberibus  propriis  offendat  amicum 
Postulat  ignoscet  verrucis  illius  ;  aequum  est 
Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus. 
Denique,  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitium  irae 
Oetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia,  cur  non 
Ponderibus  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitur,  ac  res 
Ut  quaeque  est  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  i 
Si  quis  eum  servum  patinam  qui  tollere  jussus 
Semesos  pisces  tepidumque  ligurierit  jus 
In  cruce  suffigat,  Labeone  insanior  inter 
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70.  Gun  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona;'] 
There  is  a  strife  here  among  the  oommen- 
tators.  The  Scholiasts  interpret  *  cum  *  as 
a  preposition.  Some  editors  take  it  as  a 
conjunction.  Bentley,  Heindorf,  Orelli, 
and  Dillenhr.  foUow  the  Scboliasts,  I  think 
with  good  reason.  Fea,  Meineke,  Dnentzer 
are  on  the  other  side.  The  last  says  with 
much  confidence  that  Horace  would  have 
put  the  substantire  next  to  *  cum '  if  he  had 
meant  it  for  a  preposition ;  but  he  probably 
preferred  bringing  together  the  words  that 
are  opposed  to  one  anotheri  '  vitiis  *  and 
'  bona.'  There  is  no  more  abruptness 
arising  out  of  the  absenoe  of  a  ooniunction 
between  <bona'  and  'pluribus'  than  the 
character  of  the  discourse  renders  natural. 
Heindorf  takes  *  hac  lege '  with  '  amari  si 
volet.'  I  do  not  see  any  particular  objec- 
tion  to  that  punctuation ;  but  the  common 
way  is  at  least  as  good.  *  Compensare '  is 
a  legal  term.  *  Compensatio '  is  a  '  set-off.' 
See  Smith'8  Dict.  Ant. 

72.  irutina']  This  word  applies  equally 
to  the  *]ibra,  a  balance  with  two  scales 
('lances'),  and  to  the  'statera/  or  steel- 
yard,  botin  of  which  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans.  '  In  trutina  ponetur 
eadem/  he  shall  be  weighed  in  the  same 
balance,  is  another,  but  not  very  exact  way 
of  saying,  he  shall  be  tried  by  the  same 
standard,  his  character  shall  be  estimated 
in  the  same  way. 

74.  iffnoscet]  The  MSS.  vary  between 
the  future  indicative  and  the  present  sub. 
junctive.  Perhaps  the  fiiture  is  more  after 
Horace's  style. 

76.  quatenus  excidi  penitus]  *  Inasmuch 
as  (C.  iii.  24.  30)  the  vioe  of  passion  and  all 
other  vioes  that  deave  to  us  fools  cannot  be 
entirely  eradicated.'   All  were  fools  with  the 


Stoics,  as  with  most  other  sects,  wbo  were 
not  wise  afker  their  fashion. 

81.  Ugurierit  jwi]  Orelli  follows  the 
analogy  of  other  words  formed  like  this 
(which  has  the  same  root, '  lig/  as  *  lingo ') 
and  having  the  termination  '  -urio.'  Most 
of  the  editions,  and  aU  the  MSS.,  aro  said 
to  have  two  '  r'8 ' ;  and  Heindorf,  on  their 
authority,  adopts  that  way  of  spelling  the 
word.  Mr.  Long  (Cic.  in  Vcrr.  ii.  3.  76) 
prefers  the  single  'r.'  'Pisces  patinarii' 
were  boiled  fish  served  up  with  sauce  in  an 
open  dish.  See  Plautus  (Asin.  i.  3.  26»  sqq.) : 

«  Quasi  pisds  itidem  est  amator  lenae :  ne- 

quam  est  nisi  recene 
Is  habet   succum,  is    suavitatem,   eum 

quovis  pacto  condias 
Vel  patinarium  vel  asBum;   vorses  quo 

pacto  lubet." 


82.  /n  cruce  iuffigai,]  Cicero  has  the 
expressions  *  in  crucem  sublatum'  (Verr.  ii. 
6.  3),  *  ad  palum  alligatos '  (Ib.  c.  6),  which 
have  the  same  meaning.  In  the  latter 
place  he  has  the  construction  '*  damnatis 
crucem  servis  fixeras."  See  Mr.  Long^s 
note  on  the  first  of  the  above  passages,  and 
Dict.  Ant.,  art. '  Crux,'  for  an  acoount  of 
the  punishment  by  cmcifixion. 

Labeone  intanior]  The  Scholiasts  una- 
nimously  speak  of  'Liabeo'  as  M.  An- 
tistius  Labeo,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  who 
had  attacked  Augustus  very  freely,  and 
was  therefore  set  down  as  a  madman  by 
Horace  to  please  his  patron.  Marcus  Labeo 
was  the  son  of  Quintus,  and  both  were 
eminent  jurists.  The  father  was  of  the 
party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  was  present  at 
Philippi,  and  put  himself  to  death  after  the 
battle.  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  7^)  writing  of 
the  year  a.u.c.  77&i  about  sixty  years  Bfter 
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Sanos  dicatur.     Quanto  hoc  furiosius  atque 

Majus  peccatum  est :  paulum  deliquit  amicus, 

Quod  nisi  concedas  habeare  insuavis,  aoerbus  :  85 

Odisti  et  fugis  ut  Busonem  debitor  aeris, 

Qui  nisi  cum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae 

Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,  amaraa 

Porrecto  jugulo  historias  captivus  ut  audit. 

Gomminxit  lectum  potus  mensave  catillum  90 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit,  ob  hanc  rem 


the  oomposition  of  this  Satirei  says  that  in 
that  year  died  Capito  Ateius  and  Labeo 
Antifltiusy  two  riyal  lights  of  their  age.  l(, 
then,  he  is  the  person  Horace  means,  it 
could  not  have  been  for  his  boldness  of 
speech  towards  Angastus  that  he  calls  him 
mad,  for  he  could  at  the  outside  have  been 
but  a  youth  when  this  Satire  was  written. 
Either,  therefore,  some  other  Labeo  is  in- 
tended,  or  some  other  mad  ireak  of  M.  An- 
tistius  Labeo.  From  the  way  the  name  is 
introduoedy  one  might  suppostfi  it  was  pro- 
verbial.  I  cannot  think  with  Weichert 
(Lect.  Ven.  p.  33,  sqq.),  Orelli,  Estr^,  and 
others,  that  Marcus  is  probably  called  mad 
because  he  beat  his  servant  violently  on 
some  occasion  for  a  small  offence.  What 
Horaoe  says  is,  that  if  a  man  were  to  do  so, 
he  would  be  called  by  all  sane  men  more 
insane  than  Labeo,  who  must  therefore 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  mad,  per- 
haps  from  his  recklessness  or  something  of 
that  sort  What  sense  would  there  be  in 
saying  that  if  a  man  beat  his  servant  cruelly 
for  a  trifling  oflenoe  he  would  be  held  more 
mad  than  Labeo,  who  did  the  same  thing  ? 
I  do  not  think  the  younger  Labeo  is  meant 
at  all ;  and  if  his  hther  be  the  person,  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  which  we  do 
not  know  tbat  induoed  his  oontemporeries 
to  call  him  a  madman.  fiut  it  is  just  as 
probable  that  some  one  else  of  the  same 
name  is  intended,  wherein  I  agree  with 
Fea.  Spohn  (Jahn's  Horaoe,  edit.  2,  p.  253) 
sttggests  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  about  a.u.c.  635.  (Liv.  Epit 
69.)  But  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  say 
who  is  meant.  Bentley  has  a  long  note  to 
show  that  it  is  not  probable  M.  Atinius 
Labeo  should  be  the  man,  and  suggests 
'  Labieno '  for  '  Labeone,'  referring  to  one 
of  that  name  who  for  his  virulenoe  was 
called  Rabienus  by  his  contemporaries.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Seneca  in  the  preface  to 
the  fifth  book  of  his  *  Controversiae.' 

84.  paulum  deliquU  amietu,']  '  Sayyour 
friend  has  committed  a  fault  so  smaU  that 

A  a 


if  you  do  not  ezcuse  it  you  mnst  be  looked 
upon  as  harsh ;  you  hate  him  in  your  bitter- 
ness,  and  run  awaj  from  him.'  *  Concedo ' 
is  used  in  this  way  by  other  writers  (see 
Foroell.).    Bentley  would  prefer  *  quoi '  for 

*  quod,'  refeiring  to  the  nezt  Satire,  v.  140, 

*  cui  si  conoedere  nolis.'  But  he  does  not 
say  why  Horace  should  adopt  the  old  form 
here  and  the  later  there. 

86.  Ruionem']  Tbe  editions  and  MSS. 
vary  in  respect  to  this  name.  Nearly  all 
the  old  editions  have  «Dmsonem,'  because 
Porpbyrion,  according  to  the  tezt  of  As- 
censius,  atlls  the  person  *'  Octavius  Drusus, 
a  usurer  and  writer  of  histories,  to  which 
he  obliged  his  debtors  to  listen,  which 
was  the  worst  punishment  they  could 
suffer."  Other  variations  are  *Riso,' 
'  Rufo,'  'Risso'  (Ascens.),  'Ruffo,'  *Truso.' 
Cruquius  first  approved  of  '  Ruso,'  but 
Bentley  daims  the  merit  of  restoring  that 
name.  Fhilostratus  (Vit.  Polemonis)  men- 
tions  one  Varus,  who  foUowed  the  same 
caliing  as  Ruso,  and  made  a  stipulation 
with  his  debtors  that  they  should,  besides 
paying  interest,  listen  to  his  redtations  of 
his  own  writings.  Acron  interprets  *his- 
torias'  by  'oontumelias  '  in  one  place,  but 
contradicts  himself  within  a  few  hnes, 
calling  Ruso  **  historiarum  malum  scrip- 
torem."  The  text  of  these  SchoUasts  is 
very  corrupt.  '  Historias '  I  suppose  to 
mean  tales  or  nanatives  of  some  sort.  See 
C.  iii.  7.  20. 

87.  irigtet  Kalendae']  See  note  on 
Epod.  ii.  70. 

90.  caiillum  Etandri  manibtu  /rt/iim] 
The  SchoUasts,  spoiUng  the  joke,  have  re- 
ferred  to  a  celebrated  engraver  and  statuary 
(see  Smith's  Diet.  Biog.  *  Aulanius  Evander) 
as  the  Evander  of  tbis  plaoe,  who  is  clearly 
the  old  king  and  aUy  of  Aeneas.  Porphyrion 
professes  to  quote  from  certain  writers  who 
had  written  on  the  subject  of  Horace's 
characters ;  so  that  there  must  have  been  a 
good"  deal  of  attention  paid  to  that  subject  at 
a  very  early  period.    Compare  S.  ii.  3. 21 ,  n. 
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Aut  positum  ante  mea  quia  puUum  in  parte  catini 

Sustulit  esuriens,  minus  hoc  jucundus  amicus 

Sit  mihi  ?     Quid  faciam  si  furtum  fecerit,  aut  si 

Prodiderit  commissa  fide  sponsumve  negarit !  95 

Quis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata  laborant 

Cum  ventum  ad  verum  est ;   sensus  moresque  repugnant 

Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi. 

Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 

Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter         loo 

Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 

Pugnabant  armis  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus, 

Donec  verba  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent 

Nominaque  invenere  ;  dehinc  absistere  bello, 

Oppida  coeperunt  munire  et  ponere  leges,    '    •  105 

Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter. 

Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli 

Causa,  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi, 

Quos  venerem  incertam  rapientes  more  ferarum 

Viribus  editior  caedebat,  ut  in  grege  taurus.  iio 

Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est, 

Tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 

95.  commisaafide]  This  is  a  fonn  both  hand  writiDg  for  instanoe ;  and  ihis  line 
of  tbe  genitive  and  dative.  See  C.  iii.  7*  4:  may  perbaps  be  most  accurately  rendered, 
**  Constantis  juvenem  fide.''  '  tiU  tbey  invented  language  whereby  they 

96.  QttM  paria  essejere]  This  oommon  could  give  a  symbolical  form  to  the  aonnds 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is  notioed  by  Cicero  of  their  voice  and  to  their  leelings.' 

(de  Fin.  iv.  19)  and  oondemned  on  the        111.  Jura  inventa  metu  injtuit]     Ifthis 

prindples  of  common  sense  and  truth,  as  be  admitted,  as  of  oonrse  it  moat  be,  then 

here.    *  Laborant/  *  they  are  in  a  dilemma.'  Injustice,   and  if  so  Justioe,  was  anterior 

In  making  ezpediency  the  parent  of  justioe,  to  any  laws  or  sodal  oompact,  express  or 

or  sometibing    like    it  ('prope'),   Horaoe  implied;  so  that  the  doctrine  above  laid 

foUows  an  Epicurean  notion.     One  of  Epi-  down  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  that  justice 

curus*s  dogmas  appears  to  have  been  that  of   which  expediency  is   said    to  be  the 

justioe  was  nothing  by  itself,  but  merely  a  mother  tums  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 

sodal  compact  by  which  men  bound  them-  magistrates' justice, — ^the  justioeof  statutes, 

selves  to  abstain  from  injuring  one  another.  which  may  be  just  or  unjust.    Tbe  philo- 

(Diog.  Laert.  z.  150.)    Karrow  and  sub-  sophy  that  would  visit  all  ofTences,  great 

jective  as  this  view  of  the  case  may  be,  it  is  and  smali,  with  the  same  condign  penalty, 

not  worse  than  that  which,  under  the  sanc-  is  absurd ;  but  he  who  affirms  t^at  lying  is 

tion  of  a  popular  name,   has  been  long  lying,  theft  is  theft,  lust  is  lust,  in  whatever 

taught  for  moral  philosophy  at  one  of  our  form  or  degree,  or  in  whatever  person  it 

prindpal  universities.     The  Stoics  affirmed  appears,  says  no  more  than  that  fire  is  fire, 

that  Justice  had  an  objective  ezistenoe,  and  or  water  is  water,  whether  we  take  a  vol- 

she  was  held  to  be  the  daughter  of  Zeus.  cano  or  a  rushlight  to  represent  the  one, 

102.  tuutf']  Here  this  signifies  *  need.'  It  an  ocean  or  a  bucketful  to  represent  the 

generally  oocurs  (in  this  sense)  in  combina-  other. 

tion  with  '  est '  or  '  venit.'  *  Verba  nomina-         112.  evolvere]  This  word,  whidi  signifiea 

que '  conventionally  embraces  all  the  parta  '  to  read,'  ia  taken  from  the  unrolling  of  a 

of  speech,  Uke  the    Greek  dvofiara  Kai  parchment   *  usque    ad   umbilicum. '     See 

pflfAara,  '  Notae '  are  symbols,  as  in  short-  Epod.  ziv.  8,  n. 
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Nec  natura  potest  justo  Becernere  iniquum, 

Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis ; 

Nec  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque  115 

Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti 

£t  qui  noctumus  sacra  divum  legerit.     Adsit 

Regula  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas, 

Ne  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagello. 

Nam  ut  ferula  caedas  meritum  majora  subire  120 

Verbera  non  vereor,  cum  dicas  esse  pares  res 

Furta  latrociniis  et  magnis  parva  mineris 

Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnum 

Permittant  homines.     Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est, 

Et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  formosus  et  est  rex,  125 


114.  bona  dherns,']  'Bona'  meuis 
things  which  it  is  good  to  hAve  and  to  get, 
not  virtues,  bat  tiie  gifta  of  fortime  and 
SQch  Uke. 

115.  Nee  ffincet  ratio  hoe,']  'NorwiU 
sny  logic  prove  this.'  'Vinoere  cauaam' 
ia  an  ordinary  ezpression  for  winning  a 
cause.  *  Idem '  is  explained  by  'tantnndem/ 
the  same  in  degree  of  goilt.  Bentley  thinks 
the  next  verse  will  be  more  pleasant  and 
rhythmical  if  *  infregerit '  is  snbstituted  for 
'fregerit:'  and  he  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  'frangere  flores/  while  Ovid 
(Met.  z.  19)  has  "liliaque  infiringat,"  the 
Terse  requiring  it.  We  may  tmst  the  una- 
nimity  of  the  MSS.,  whoee  reading  I  think 
"dulcior  et  numerosior"  than  Bentley's. 
For  ezamples  of  '  legere '  in  the  sense  of 
robbing,  see  Foroell. 

119.  Ne  scutiea  dignum]  The  epithet 
*  horribili '  belongs  to  *  flageUo/  which  was 
a  severer  instrument  than  the  '  scutica,'  and 
was  Bometimes  constructed  with  horrible 
cruelty,  and  fatal  in  its  application  (see  last 
Satire,  t.  41).  The  '  scutica '  had  but  one 
thong,  of  leather  (see  art  '  Flagrum '  in 
8mith's  Dict  Ant.).  '  Ferula '  was  a  switch^ 
nsually  from  the  rine.  The  Latin  deri>' 
Tatives  from  ffKvrog  are  short  in  the  first 
syllable,  and  some  have  supposed  the  ez- 
istence  of  a  acvroc  with  the  v  short.  But 
this  is  doubtfuL  There  are  other  instanoes 
(as  *  anchdra'  from  ayKvpaf  *  cH^pida'  from 
rpqiriC)  &cO  in  whicn  the  quantity  of  the 
Greek  vowel  is  changed  in  the  Latin. 

120.  ut  /erula  caedoi  ]  The  rule  in 
respect  to  verbs  of  fearing  is  that  **  the 
Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the  EngUsh 
has  none,  and  vice  versa "  (Key's  L.  6. 
1 186|  note),  i.  e. '  vereor  ne '  means  '  I  fear 
it  wiU;'  «Yezeor  nt,'  *l  fear  it  wUl  not/ 


There  appears  at  first  to  be  aderiation  from 
the  mle  here;  but  the  position  of  *nt' 
makes  it  independent  of  '  yereor.'  '  For 
that  you  should  beat/  or  '  as  to  your  beat- 
ing  with  a  switch  one  who  deserres  to  un- 
dergo  a  severer  flogging,  of  this  I  have  no 
fear.' 

122.  Furta  UUrociniis  ]  This  is  not 
strictly  a  technical  distinction,  nor  is  '  Utro- 
cinium  '  a  technical  term.  All  robbery  was 
*furtum/  whether  attended  with  violenoe 
or  not;  but  Horaoe  means  to  distinguish 
between  thefts  withoot  riolence  and  robbery 
with  violence  ('rapina').  See  artides 
'  furtum  '  and  *  bona  rapta '  in  Smith's 
Dict.  Ant.  Cicero  distinguishes  '  furtum ' 
firom  *  rapina'  (in  Verr.  ii.  6.  13). 

125.  et  ett  re*,']  This  notion  of  the 
Stoics  is  ezpressed  again  Epp.  i.  1.  107. 
Plntarch  aUudes  to  it  in  his  treatise  xcpi» 
EvOufiiaCy  c.  12:  dtXX'  Ivioi  roifQ  fuv 
Srocxo^C  olom^ai  iraiZiiv  hrav  dKovawat 
rbv  ao^bv  vap'  ai/ToXc  /a^  fiovov  ^povifAOv 
Kal  SiKaiov  Kai  Avdptlov  aXXd  Kai  pfjropa 
jcai  OTparriybv  Kal  irotqri)v  Kai  irXovaiov 
Kai  PaaiXia  irpoaayopivofAivov,  avroitc  ^^ 
Trdvnav  dKiovai  rovrwv  k&v  /i^  rvyxd- 
vvaiv  dviAvrai.  The  absnrdity  of  the 
doctrine,  if  such  it  may  be  caUed  (it  has  no 
foundation  in  the  reported  opinionsof  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  or  ChrTsippns^beingtheinTention 
of  their  foUowers;  consistSi  not  so  much  in 
the  statement  that  thewise  man's  inteUi- 
genoe  contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  aU  prac- 
tical  knowledge,  and  that  such  knowledge  is 
power,  as  in  the  Umitation  of  wisdom  to  the 
pale  of  a  sect,  and  the  attempt  to  give  a 
practical  application  tp  a  notion  of  this  kind. 
The  later  Stoics  looked  to  Chrysippus  as 
the  founder  of  tbeir  phUosophy ;  but  be  ad- 
heredy  with  Uttle  essential  deriation,  to  the 
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Our  optas  quod  habes  i    Non  nosti  quid  pater,  inquii, 
Ohiysippus  dicat :  Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam 
Nec  soleas  fecit,  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.     Qui ! 
Ut  quamvis  tacet  Hermogenes  cantor  tamen  atqne 
Optimus  est  modulator  ;  ut  Alfenius  vafer,  omni 
Abjecto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  tabema, 
Sutor  erat,  sapiens  operis  sic  optimus  omnis 
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doctrineB  tanght  him  by  his  master  Cle«i> 
thes,  and  Cleanthes  was  a  devoted  disciple 
of  Zeno.  For  the  life  of  Chrysippns  the 
reader  may  consult  the  Dict  Biog.  'In- 
qiiit '  means  that  some  Stoic  aays  thls»  in- 
clading  from  '  non  nosti'  to  'sapiens/  and 
after  •  qai  ? '  to  *  sic  rex '  (v.  183).  What 
he  means  to  affirm  in  reply  to  the  taunt 

*  car  optas  qaod  habes  ?'  is,  that  a  man  may 
be,  in  the  Stoic  sense,  a  Jcing,  and  yet  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  exerdse  anthority,  as 
an  artizan  or  a  singer  may  still  be  great  in 
hts  calling  even  when  he  has  laid  aside  the 
practice  of  it. 

127.  erepida»  —  9olea$  ]  *  Crepida ' 
(ffp^^fc)  was  a  low  shoe  or  slipper  taken 
irom  the  Greeks  and  wom  in  nndress ; 

*  solea'  was  a  plain  sandal  festened  over  the 
instep  by  a  strap,  and  wom  by  men  as  the 
'  sandaliam'  was  wom  by  women.  Gellins 
(xiii.  21)  makes  the  *  crepida'  and  '  solea' 
identical,  which  they  evidently  were  not  in 
Horaoe's  day  at  least.  *'  Omne  ferme  id 
genos  quibus  pbintaram  calces  tantam  in- 
fimae  tegantnr,  caetera  prope  nada  et  tere- 
tibus  habenis  vinctasunt,  *  soleas'  dixerant, 
nonnnnqoam  Graeca  Tooe  'crepidulas/ — 
ejusque  calceamenti  sutores  'crepidarios' 

•dixerant."  The  *  soccns '  was  not  materially 
different  from  the  *  crepida,'  and  the  '  Gal- 
lica, '  adopted  from  Gaul,  was  like  the 
'  solea.'  None  of  these  were  walkingshoes 
('  calcei  *)  fit  for  wet  or  dirty  roads,  but  were 
ordinarily  worn  only  iiktbe  house. 

129.  Hermoffene»]  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  seoond  Satire 
that  this  person  has  been  oonfounded  with 
Tigellius  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  that 
satircy  and  wbose  character  is  described  at 
the  beginning  of  this.  Hermogenes  is  also 
called  TigeUius  in  S.  4.  73 ;  10.  80,  90.  But 
as  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  alive.  it  is  im- 
possible  he  can  be  Caesar^s  friend,  TigeUius 
the  Sardinian,  to  whom,  as  observed  before, 
there  are  no  grounds  for  giving  the  name 
Hermogenes,  though  the  Scholiasts  give  it 
him.  Hermogenes  Tigellius  was  a  teacher 
of  music  (S.  10.  90),  and  (whether  ironically 
or  not  it  is  not  easy  to  say)  Horaoe  calls 
him  a  first-rate  singer  here,  and  implies  as 


much  in  S.  9.  26.  But  he  had  a  coatempt 
for  him  in  other  respects,  as  appears  from 
S.  4.  73 ;  10.  17  (where  he  calls  him  a  oox- 
comb),  and  10.  79  (where  he  introduoes 
him  with  a  fool  for  his  friend  or  pansite). 
He  may  have  had  some  priyate  pique  against 
him. 

130.  Alfeniua  vafer,']  I  have  adopted 
the  orthography  of  this  name  which  Ghrelli 
says  is  foond  in  an  inscription  reepecdng 
P.  Alfenius,  who  was  oonsul  a.d.  2.  He  is 
called  Alphinras  by  Clinton  (F.  H.  a.d.  2). 
Acron  says  on  this  passage,  "  Urbane  satis 
Alfenum  Vafrum  (Varam?)  Cremonensem 
deridet:  qui  abjecta  sutrina  quam  in  muni- 
dpio  suo  exercoerat  Roniam  venit ;  magis- 
troqueusus  Sulpicio  jurisoonsulto  ad  tantam 
pervenit  sdentiam  ut  et  oonsulatnm  gereret, 
et  pubKoo  offido  fungeretur."  Porph^rrion 
has  nearly  the  same  words,  and  Comm. 
Cruq.  has  compounded  the  two,  only 
changing  'Alfenum  Tafhtm'  to  *AIfiniam 
Varam,'  and  giring  Sulpidus  the  name  of 
Marcus.  Este^  (p.  187).  egredng  with 
Weichert  (Lect.  Ven.  pp.  45,  8qq.>,  thinks 
there  is  nothing  improbable  inthe  Scholiasts' 
statements.  They  appear  to  me  to  beoom- 
pounded  of  different  elements,  one  of  which 
is  the  passage  before  us.  The  Scholiasts, 
it  is  obvious,  oceasionally  give  as  infor- 
mation  that  which  they  appear  only  to  have 
gathered  ftom  the  text.  That  the  disdple 
of  Sulpidus,  who  died  a.u.o.  710»  was  not 
the  consul  of  a.u.c.  755,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure.  I  have  little  doubt  the  jurist,  the 
oonsul,  and  Horaoe's  ex-sutOT  (most  pro- 
bably  a  difierent  person  from  eitber  of  them), 
have  all  been  dragged  in  to  make  up  the 
story  of  the  Scfaoliasts.  It  should  be  said 
however  that  the  jurist  it  reported  by  Pom- 
ponius  to  have  hdd  the  oonsulship.  But  no 
consul  of  that  name  appears  till  the  above 
Publius,  who  is  with  more  probability  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  the  jurist's  son  than  the 
jurist  himself.  In  Craquius'  oldest  Blan- 
dinian  MS.  'sutor'  in  v.  132  appeared  as  a 
corrected  reading  for  *  tonsor,'  the  original 
word.  Craquius  likes  *  tonsor '  better  than 
*  sutor,'  and  quotes  Alexander  ab  Alexandro 
Genial.  Dier.  lib.  vi.,  who  says   that  Al- 
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Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex.     Vellunt  tibi  barbam 
Lascivi  pueri ;  quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces 
Urgeris  turba  circum  te  stante  miserque 
Bumperis  et  latras,  magnorum  maxime  r^guni. 
Ne  longum  faciam :  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 
Bex  ibis  neque  te  quisquam  stipator  ineptum 
Praeter  Grispinum  sectabitur,  et  mihi  dulces 
Ignoscent  si  quid  peccaro  stultus  amici, 
Inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 
Privatusqae  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 
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fenias  practiaed  the  trade  of  a  barber  tUl  lie 
took  up  the  study  of  the  law.  Bentley  pre- 
fers  and  edits  *  tonsor/  Hereliee  partly  on 
a  MS.  of  Acron,  in  which  *  tonatrina  *  ap- 
pears  inatead  of  the  <  sutrina '  of  the  above 
passage.  He  says  there  are  no  other  meana 
of  dedding  Alfenius^s  tradei  but  he  had 
rather  for  Horace^s  sake  it  should  be  taken 
to  haTB  been  a  barber'8,  lest  he  shonld  be 
oonvicted  of  repeating  himself 'Unneoeaaarily. 
From  *  erat '  it  haa  been  inferred  that  Al- 
fenius  was  dead  when  the  satire  was  written. 
It  merely  means,  that  though  he  threw  up 
his  trade,  he  stili  continued  to  be  a  <  sutor' 
or  *  tonsor/  whicherer  is  right.  Cnnning- 
ham,  Sanadon,  Fea,  Meineke,  all  have 
'  tonsor.' 

133.  Vellyni  iibi  barham]  The  Romans 
of  this  period  did  not  usually  wear  beards. 
But  those  who  affected  philosophy  let  theirs 
grow,  and  were  hooted  and  insulted  by  the 
boys  in  the  streets  for  doing  ao  (aee  8.  ii.  3. 
17). 

137«  dum  tu  guadranie  Utvaium  ]  In 
the  vestibule  of  tbe  public  baths  of  Pom- 
peii  was  found  a  boz,  stated  by  Sir  W.  Gell 
to  have  been  for  receiving  the  bathers'  fee. 
'  Quadrante  UtTari'  (JuYenal,  S.  yi.  447)  was 
an  expression  equivaient  to  taking  a  public 
bath,  because  a  *  quadrans' wastheordinai^ 
fee  paid  by  each  visitor.  But  it  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  Horaoe^s  words  that  they  who 
paid  this  sum  were  not  the  rioher  sort  of 


bathers ;  for  he  seems  to  say» '  while  you,  a 
fine  king  aa  you  are,  go  and  bathe  for  a 
quadrana. '  The  rich  may  perhaps  bave 
paid  more  and  had  more  privacy  and  better 
bathing  and  attendance.  The  '  quadrans,' 
which  was  the  'fourth  of  an  '  as/  and  there- 
fore  the  64th  part  of  a  '  denarius/  after  the 
rednction  of  the  '  as  *  to  <,^  of  that  coin, 
was  of  the  value  of  about  half  a  iartbing  of 
oor  money,  taking  the  value  of  the  'de- 
narius'  at  Sld.  Some  interpret  "  nec  pueri 
credunt  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur" 
(Juv.  S.  ii.  162)  as  signiiying  that  children 
bathed  for  nothing.  See  Smith'8  Dict.  Ant. 
art.  *  Baths/  where  it  is  said  **  the  prioe  of 
a  bath  was  a  quadrant,  the  smaliest  pieoe 
of  ooined  money  (but  were  not  the  *  sextans 
and  '  uncia '  pieces  of  ooined  money  ?)  from 
the  age  of  Cicero  downwards."  As  Becker 
saysy  Juvenal  rather  means  children  who 
have  not  yet  been  sent  to  the  public  baths 
(Galius,  Exc.  on  the  Baths).  The  Romans 
were  great  bathers.  If  bathing  could  be 
made  for  our  poor  a  'res  quadrantaria ' 
(Seneca,  Ep.  86),  the  pi^blic  health  in  large 
towns  would  be  much  benefited. 

13(1.  Crispinum']  See  S.  i.  1.  120,  n. 
The  body-guards  of  kings  were  called  *  sti- 
patores'  (see  Foroell.).  Horaoe  therefore 
uses  the  word  ironically  in  that  sense.  For 
'  et  mihi/  some  MSS.  have  '  at  mihi.'  '  £t' 
isbetter ;  it  joins  * ignoscent '  with  ' patiar ' 
and  '  vivam.' 
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SATIRE    IV. 

Hero  again  Horaoe  is  at  puns  to  defend  himaelf  from  fhe  cfaarge  of  maleTolenoe. 
That  thia  charge  was  loudly  brought  against  him  ia  dear ;  and  the  aeoond  Satire  of  this 
book  may  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  making  him  enemies.  Bat  he  mnst  have 
written  many  more  pieces  than  that,  for  he  apeaka  of  '  mea  Bcripta '  (v.  23),  '  meot 
Ubellos  *  (v.  71)<  It  is  probable  his  other  Satiree  were  in  the  same  strain  as  the  second, 
which  appeara  to  have  been  published  as  a  spedmen  of  tfie  style  he  here  defends,  but 
which  he  thought  fit  to  abandon,  for  there  are  no  other  Satires  of  that  kind.  Independent 
of  the  above,  Horace  here  shows  something  of  an  author's  soreness  in  respect  to  ihe 
neglect  his  poems  had  met  with,  oompared  with  others  which  he  beiieved  to  have  less 
merit ;  and  though  he  attributes  it  entirely  to  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  multitade, 
every  man  apprehending  that  he  may  be  attacked  nezti  it  is  dear  that  he  puts  it  down  in 
some  measure  to  a  falae  taste  which  preferred  a  wordy  flowing  style  to  the  terseness  and 
aocnracy  of  his  own.  The  poems  of  Lucilius  were  popular  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of 
their  composition,  and  many  defects  which  a  depraved  taste  had  come  to  regard  as  merits. 
(See  note  on  v.  6.)  The  virulence  of  Lucilius^s  Satires  did  not  afTect  Horace'8  genera- 
tion,  who  could  afford  to  admire  them,  but  had  no  liking  for  verses  that  came  home  to 
themsdves.  Horace  began  his  career  as  a  satirical  writer  with  Ludlius  for  his  model, 
and  the  second  Satire  is  a  spedmen  of  the  style  resulting  from  that  imitation.  It  sat 
uneaaily  upon  him.  Ludlius  he  found,  with  all  his  power  and  his  merits,  was  not  the 
model  for  him,  and  he  was  probably  taunted  with  coming  short  of  the  vigour  of  his 
original,  and  this  perhaps  by  the  persons  who  were  loudest  in  charging  him  with  a 
malignant  temper.  He  had  therefore  to  set  himaelf  right  in  respect  to  Ludhus,  and  this 
he  does  both  here  and  elsewhere  (S.  10  and  ii.  1)  with  mudi  good  temper,  candour,  and 
forbearance.  He  has  alao  to  contrast  his  own  pretensions  with  those  of  the  Crispinuses 
and  Fanniuses  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  apprehendons  of  his  friends,  and  disarm 
the  malignity  of  his  enemies,  and  these  are  the  objects  of  the  Satire.  Eveiybody  must 
admire  the  way  in  which  he  takes  oocasion,  from  the  necessity  of  self-defenoe,  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  grateful  affection  to  his  father's  memory,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
pleasing  picture  of  patemal  solidtude  and  sound  sense,  as  applied  to  a  boy'8  educationi 
ihan  Horaoe  has  drawn  in  the  Uttter  part  of  this  Satire. 

About  the  date,  Franke  says  it  must  have  been  written  before  ▲.u.c.  71(J»  whea 
Asinius  Pollio  first  introduoed  the  practioe  of  reguhir  redtations  of  their  works  by  authors. 
He  says  Horaoe  would  not  have  treated  the  redters  so  oontemptnously  if  their  practioe 
had  come  into  fashion  through  the  example  of  his  friend  PoUio.  As  I  have  said  on  v.  73, 
I  do  not  think  the  practioe  aUuded  to  by  Horace  has  any  thing  to  do  with  PoUio's  practioe ; 
and  as  to  Fannius'  books  and  bust  having  been  deposited,  as  some  have  said,  in  the 
Ubrary  bmlt  by  this  same  PoUio  in  a.u.c.  715»  there  is  not  the  remotest  reason  to  beUeve 
it.  Franke  says  Horaoe  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  on  good  terms  with  Augustus, 
or  he  would  not  have  mentioned  ''aoerba  irrisione  "  PetiUius  Capitolinus  (94,  sqq.),  who 
was  a  friend  of  his.  But  the  only  bittemess  in  Horace's  words  is  in  the  sneer  which  he 
puts  into  the  moutii  of  PetUUus'  friend  and  oondemns.  In  short,  the  Satire  appears  to 
me  to  contain  no  dne  to  its  date ;  but  it  evidently  concems  Horace's  early  reputation, 
and  so  must  be  plaoed  early,  and  not  very  long  after  S.  2,  which  he  quotes  in  v.  92. 
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Gmt  was  ike  liberty  wherewith  thofle  worthies  of  the  old  oomedy  set  their  mark  apon 
the  Tidoas,  and  them  Lucilins  has  oopied ;  a  man  of  wit  and  peroeption,  bnt  a  harsh 
Tersifier ;  caring  less  for  the  qnality  of  his  yerses  than  the  qnantity ;  fhll  of  words  and 
ftill  of  fanlts,  which  he  was  too  lazy  to  avoid.  Aa  to  your  quantity,  I  care  not  for  that ; 
and  when  Crispinns  challenges  me  at  great  odds  to  try  wbich  of  ns  can  write  qnickest, 
I  dectine  the  invitation,  and  thank  heayen  that  I  am  a  maa  of  qniet  temperament  and 
few  words.  He  may  go  on  poffing  and  blowing  like  a  pair  of  bellows,  but  that  is  not 
in  my  way. 

(▼.  21.)  Fannius  gets  a  testimonial  from  his  admirers,  while  no  one  will  read  what  I  write 
(and  I  am  too  nerrous  to  redte  it  in  pnblic),  becanse  men  do  not  like  to  haye  their 
feults  exposed,  and  tbere  are  few  who  are  not  open  to  blame.  Take  any  man  out  of  a 
crowd,  he  is  avaricious  or  ambitious  or  lecherous,  or  he  dotes  upon  fine  plate  or  fine 
statues ;  or  is  running  about  the  world  to  make  his  fortune.  All  such  are  afraid  of 
verses  like  mine,  and  hate  those  who  write  them.  "  Take  care  of  him ;  he  is  dangerous ; 
all  he  cares  for  is  to  get  up  a  laugh  and  amuse  the  old  women  and  children  at  the 
ezpense  of  his  fHends." 

(▼.  38.)  Now  let  me  say  a  word  in  reply.  In  the  first  plaoe  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  poet. 
Six  feet  in  a  verse  which  otherwise  is  mere  prose,  this  does  not  make  a  poet,  but 
genius,  inspiration,  and  sublime  knguage.  And  this  has  led  some  to  question  whether 
oomedy  is  poetry,  seeing  that  the  language  and  ideas  are  all  those  of  oommon  life. 
There  are  your  fathers,  for  instance,  scolding  their  sons,  just  as  you  may  hear  erery 
day ;  moreover  you  may  shuffle  the  words  as  you  please  in  true  poetry  without  alter- 
ingthe  sense»  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  Ludlius'  language  and  mine  (you  must  read 
it  as  you  would  prose,  or  you  make  nonsense  of  it). 

(v.  63.)  But  this  question  1  may  discuss  elsewhere.  My  present  purpose  is  to  show  that 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  this  sort  of  writing.  There  are  your  informers  who 
go  about  and  are  the  terror  of  all  rogues :  the  honest  man  may  despise  them.  But, 
even  sopposing  you  are  the  rogue,  I  am  no  informer.  I  have  no  desire  to  have  my 
books  thumbed  by  the  vulgar,  or  to  read  them  to  any  but  my  firiends,  and  that  only 
when  prest.  There  are  many  I  grant  you  who  bawl  their  verses  in  the  forum  and  in 
the  public  baths,  but  they  are  mere  blockheads.  **  But  we  know  you  love  to  annoy,  and 
do  it  with  malidous  intent."  How  can  you  charge  me  with  this  ?  Nay,  the  man  who 
slanders  his  friend  behind  his  back,  or  fiiils  to  defend  him  from  tbe  slander  of  others, 
who  aims  onlyat  bdng  called  a  wit,  who  invents  falsehoods  and  blabs  secrets,  that  man 
is  a  sooundrel ;  let  every  honest  dtizen  avoid  him.  I  haveoften  been  at  table  when  one 
of  the  oompany  has  amused  himself  with  breaking  his  wit  upon  the  guests,  not  sparing 
the  host  himself  when  he  gets  warm ;  now  this  man  you  look  upon  as  a  funny  fellow, 
while  for  my  innocent  satire  I  am  called  malignant,  sarcastic,  and  so  forth.  When 
your  fiiend  Petillius  b  mentioned  you  defend  him  after  your  own  fashion,  that  is,  you 
damn  him  with  a  sneer,  th»  veriest  poison,  which  shall  never  be  found,  if  I  know 
myself  at  all,  in  any  thing  I  may  write. 

(v.  103.)  If  I  have  spoken  a  littie  too  freely  of  others  I  may  be  pardoned  on  this  ground  : 
my  excellent  &ther  always  taught  me  by  examples.  If  he  would  have  me  live  frugally, 
he  would  say,  **  Look  at  the  misery  to  which  our  friend  Albius'  son  and  Barrus  have 
reduoed  themselves  by  their  extravagance."  When  he  would  keep  me  firom  bad  women, 
"  Take  Sectanus  for  a  waming."  *'  See  what  scandal  attaches  to  Trebonius."  "  Wiser 
men  may  teach  you  by  preoept  and  theory,  my  care  shall  be  to  watch  over  your  prac- 
tioe  till  you  are  able  to  take  care  of  yourself."  If  he  would  have  me  do  something  that 
was  right,  he  would  take  one  of  the  judices  and  say,  **  There  is  an  example  for  you. " 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  he  would  preTent  me  from  doing  something  wrong,  he  woold  aajf 
"  Can  you  doubt  about  ita  impropriety  when  you  see  the  diagraoe  it  has  bronght  upon 
so  and  so  ?  As  the  intemperate  are  checked  by  seeing  their  neighbour  carried  to  the 
grave,  ao  young  persons  are  often  kept  from  crime  by  tbe  ihame  it  brings  upon  othen." 
Such  was  the  training  that  has  made  me  what  I  am,  free  from  grare  &ults,  if  not  ftom 
yenial,  and  e?en  these  will  dimininh  with  time  and  reflection,  which  I  practise  every  day. 
When  I  have  leisnre  I  put  my  thoughts  into  writing,  which  is  one  of  my  little  sins ; 
for  which  lin,  if  you  will  not  make  allowanoe,  I  shalL  bring  aU  my  padc  to  help  me, 
and  we  shall  make  a  convert  of  you  whether  you  wiU  or  no. 


EupoLis  atque  Gratinua  Aristophanesque  poetae, 
Atque  alii  quorum  eomoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi  quod  malus  ac  fur, 
Quod  moechus  foret  aut  sicarius  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant. 


1.  Eupolii  atque  Cratinut  Arittophanei^ 
que"]  These  three  represent  the  Old  Comedyf 
of  which  they  were  the  acknowledged 
leaders.  See  Quintilian  (z.  1):  "  Piures 
ejus  auctores :  Aristophanes  tamen  et  Eupo- 
lis  Cratinusque  praedpui;"  and  Persius 
(S.  i.  123):— 

*' Audad  quicunque  afflate  Cradno 

Iratum  EupoUdem  praegrandi  cum  sene 
paUes." 

The  ^igour  and  boldness  of  CratiDUs' 
writings  is  described  by  Aristophanes 
(Knights,  626»  sqq.,  and  elsewhere),  who 
was  about  seventy  years  his  junior»  though 
they  were  rivals  the  year  before  Cratinus' 
death,  b.c.  453,  when  he  won  the  first 
prize,  and  Aristophanes  the  third  with  the 
Clouds.  The  satire  of  Eupolis  was  also 
very  unsparing,  as  we  leam  as  weU  from 
other  notices  as  from  the  story  (true  or 
false)  that  Alcibiades  had  him  thrown  over- 
board  at  sea  for  hmipooning  him.  The 
other  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy,  whom 
Horace  alludes  to  with  respectp  are  very 
little  known  to  us.  Tbeir  names,  with  those 
of  the  writers  of  the  Middle  and  New 
Comedy,  may  be  found  in  Clinton  (F.  H. 
V.  ii.  pp.  S6---47)f  and  a  few  are  notioed  in 
Donaldson's  Greek  Theatre(pp.  106—114). 
The  distinction  was  invented  by  the  Alez- 
andrine  grammarians.  The  old  ended  with 
Aristophanes.  The  middie  was  supported 
chiefly  by  Eubulus,  Antiphanes,  Anazandri- 
des,  and  Aleiis,  and  lasted  over  about  fifty 
years  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Of  the 
New  Comedy,  which  the  Romans  imi- 
tated,  the  principal  writers  were  Philemon, 
Menander,  Diphilus  (see  ProL  Adelphi), 
and  Posidippus,  who  was  the  last  of  the 


Greek  comic  poets,  and  died  about  b.c. 
230.  Schlegel  (Dram.  Lit  Lect  vii.) 
denies  the  existenoe  of  a  Middle  Comody, 
with  which  qnestion  we  aro  not  conoemed 
here,  but  need  only  observe  that  Horace 
fixes  on  the  Comoedia  Prisca,  because  the 
subsequent  phases  of  the  Greek  Comic 
Drama  were  not  of  the  same  personally 
satirical  cast,  the  lioense  granted  to  the 
old  writers  having  been  taken  away  by  law. 
The  new  comedy  was  like  our  own,  using 
the  language  of  daily  life  to  show  in  an 
amusing  way  the  manners  of  the  day,  the 
follies  of  sodety,  and  the  lighter  infirmitiea 
of  human  nature;  while  the  old  dealt  in 
invectives  against  aocial,  poUtical,  or  in- 
dividual  vices  dressed  up  in  grotesque  lan- 
guage  and  images.  It  is  to  the  language 
of  the  New  Comedy  that  Horaoe  refera  in 
this  satire,  when  he  puts  the  qnestion 
whether  a  oomedy  is  or  is  not  a  poem. 
Between  his  own  writings  and  the  Old 
Comedy  there  is  little  or  no  analogy.  The 
words  'poetae'  and  'vironim'  ara  used 
emphatically,  as  below  in  S.  10.  16 :  "  Illi 
scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est,** 

6.  multa  cum  libertatenotabant.']  Cioero 
(de  Repub.  iv.  10)  says  that  to  the  Greeks 
<*  fnit  etian^  lege  oonoessum  ut  quod  Yellet 
oomoedia  de  quo  vellet  nominatim  diceret." 
AIl  he  could  mean  was,  that  during  the 
period  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  law  did  not 
interfere  with  this  liberty,  exoept  upon  two 
occasions  (only  one  of  whicfa  oocurred  during 
the  time  Aristophanes  was  writing),  when 

ahisms  were  paased  prohibiting  tbe  in- 
iiction  upon  the  stage  of  living  charac- 
ters  as  objects  of  satire  by  name, — a  restric- 
tion  of  no  great  foroe,  linoe  tbe  snbstitQtkin 
of  a  feigned  name,  slightly  altered  from  the 
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Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus 
Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 
Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  veisus. 
Nam  fuit  hoc  vitiosus :  in  hora  saepe  ducentos 
Ut  magnum  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno. 
Gum  flueret  lutulentus  erat  quod  toUere  velles ; 


10 


trae,  would  make  the  allasioiis  eqttaUy  in- 
telligible  and  more  ridiculons.  Neither  of 
theae  psephisms  lasted  more  than  a  couple 
of  years.     See  S.  i.  6.  14,  n.,  on  *  notare.' 

6.  Hinc  omnhpendet  Jjuciihis,'\  *  Hinc' 
means  '  npon  them/  as  '  nnde'  ia  elsewhere 
used  with  reference  to  persons.  What 
Horace  aaye  of  Ludlina  in  brief  is  this : 
that  hts  whole  strength  was  laid  ont  on  the 
aatirizing  of  vioe  in  the  persons  of  living 
characters ;  that  he  espedally  imitated  here- 
in  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy,  only 
changing  their  metre;  that  he  was  fiinny 
«nd  acute,  bnt  harsh  in  his  style  of  Teni- 
fication ;  wordy  and  sometimes  Tulgar,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  haste  with  which  he 
wrote  and  his  impatienoe  of  the  trouble  of 
correcting.  Famiiiar  as  Horaoe  must  have 
been  with  Lacilius'  writings,  this  description 
may  be  taken  as  a  correct  one.  It  bears 
aomracy  on  the  hoB  of  it  as  far  as  it  goea, 
for  the  criticism  touches  only  the  surfaoe, 
and  the  critic  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  is 
not  to  be  supposed  to  haTe  lied.  In  fact  he 
says  below  (S.  10.  3)  the  most  idolatrous 
admirer  of  Lndtias  oould  not  deny  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  that  his  style  was  uncouth. 
He  there  also  adds  tbat  Ixidlius  loved  to 
miz  up  Greek  words  with  his  own  language 
(▼.  20),  that  he  was  good  tempered,  not- 
withstanding  his  satirical  vein  (▼.  53),  and 
again  that  he  was  very  unreeerreid  and  frank 
(S.  iL  1.  30—34).  This  is  valaable  testi- 
mony  as  to  the  character  of  Ludlius  and 
his  writings;  and  as  other  writers  have 
ndther  added  much  to  it  nor  saocessfuUy 
impugned  it,  and  since  the  fragments  of 
Lucilius  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
too  short  to  form  a  yery  accarate  opinion 
upon,  but  in  some  points  at  least  (such  as 
the  absurd  mixtare  of  Greek  and  Latin) 
bear  out  Horace'8  statements,  we  may  con- 
sider  this  satire  and  the  others  as  usefal 
coutributions  to  the  history  of  Roman 
literature. 

7-  Mutatis  tantum  pedibua]  Thewritings 
of  Lacilius  appear  to  have  been  very  early 
divided  by  the  grammarians  into  thirty 
books,  of  which  two-thirds  were  written  in 
hezameter  Tesse,  and  the  rest  in  the  iambic 
and  trochaic  measures. 


8.  Emunetae  narie,']  **  Signhicat  sapi- 
entem  quin  e  oontrario  mungosnm  stultum 
appellamus"  (Acron).  Porphyrion  takes  the 
words  with  *  Tersus,'  and  erplainB  them  to 
«gnify  **  elegantes  et  deoentes ;"  the  error 
therefore  of  Faociolati  noticed  by  Orelli  was 
not  original.  'Mangosus,'  Acron'8  word, 
is  not  found  in  the  lexioons.  *  Bmunctae 
nariB*  is  one  who  hae  his  nose  well  wiped, 
and  is  therefore  no  driTeller.  Phaedms 
explBins  it  in  his  description  of  Aesop,  (I.  iii. 
f.3,T.  14):— 

*'  Aesopus  ibi  stans  naris  emunctae  senez, 
Natura  nunqoam  Terba  cai  poterit  dare. " 

*  Emungere'  is  used  by  the  comic  writers 
for  *  cbeating,'  as  among  other  places  (see 
Forcell.)  in  tiie  fragment  from  the  Epidems 
of  Caecilius  quoted  by  Cioero  de  Am. 
26:— 

''Hodie   me  ante  omnea  comicos  stultos 
senes 
Yersaris  atque  emunzeris  lautissime." 

'*  To  wipe  a  man's  nose  for  him,  is  to  imply 
that  he  is  a  driTeller  ^ho  cannot  do  it  for 
himself,  and  henoe  it  means  to  *oatwit'  and 
to  *cheat'  him''  (Long  in  looo).  Others 
ezplain  *  emunctae  naris'  as  'keen  soented/ 
like  a  hound. 

10.  versus  dietabaf]  See  S.  10,  92,  n. 
The  words  *  stans  pede  in  uno  '  mean  'with 
the  utmost  fiidlity,'  or  '  standing  at  ease^' 
as  we  might  say.  Hdndorf  compares  the 
ezpression  with  the  Greek  proTerbial  phrases 
tikif  Toiit  Ik  dv<nv  iroBoiv,  afxfoiv  iro^oTv, 
meaning  with  all  one'8  might ;  the  first  of 
which  is  quoted  by  Quintilian  as  a  rustic 
saying  (zii.  9,  fin.) :  "  Itaque  in  his  actioni- 
bus  omni,  ut  agricolae  dicunt,  pede  standum 
est."  Others  ezplain  *  stans  pede  in  uno ' 
to  mean  within  the  time  a  man  could  stand 
on  one  foot. 

11.  Cwnflueret  lutuientue]  'Lutnlen- 
tus '  is  ezplained  by  Acron  as  "  sordidus ;  cui 
contrarium  luculentus,"  which  ezplanation 
combinestwo  notions,dirtiness  andobscnrity. 
Ludlius  may  haTe  imitated  the  obscenity  of 
the  old  oomedians ;.  and  in  this,  as  in  otiier 
respects,  his  Terse  may  haTO  been  like  a 
muddy  stream.    The  word,  no  doubt,  com- 
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Ghtrrulus  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 
Scribendi  recte :  nam  ut  multum  nil  moror.     Ecce, 
Orispinus  minimo  me  provocat :  ^^  Accipe,  si  vis 
Accipiam  tabulas ;  detur  nobis  locus,  hora, 
Custodes ;  videamus  uter  plus  scribere  possit.**^ 
^^  Di  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  pusiUi 
Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis. 
At  tu  conclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras, 


15 


prehends  defects  of  taste  as  well  as  style. 
"Erat  quod  toUere  velles  "  is  oddly  inter- 
preted  by  the  Scholiasts  "  ex  quibua  sunt 
noimulla  quae  Telis  inde  ezcerpere  et  pro 
tuis  habere  "  (Porph.).  **  Erat  quod  veUes 
imitari "  (Acron).  Cruquius'  Scholiast  ^ves 
the  same  interpretation.  Heindorf  adopts 
that  notion,  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  noticed  here.  Qnintilian  did  not 
so  understand  the  words  when,  difTering 
with  Horace  he  says  (z.  1.  93) :  '*  Ab 
Horatio  dissentio  qui  Lucilium  lluere  lutu- 
lentum  et  esse  aliquid  quod  toUere  possis 
putaty"  where  he  uses  the  word  *  possis ' 
for '  veUes/  quoting  from  memory.  Horace's 
word  *  veUes '  fixes  the  meaning  of  *  toUere ' 

*  to  remove/  even  if  the  whole  oontezt  did 
not  do  so.  '  You  would  wish  for  the  credit 
of  the  author  to  remove  it.' 

12.   piger    tcribendi   ferre    laborem,'] 

*  Piger  ferre  *  is  aGreek  construction  common 
in  the  odes,  but  not  so  in  the  language  of 
the  Satires.  (8ee  C.  i.  1.  18,  n.)  In  C.  iv. 
14.  22,  we  have  'impiger'  in  the  same 
oonstruction  :  "  Impiger  hostium  vezare 
turmas." 

14.  Crispinut  minimo]  SeeS.  i.  1. 120,  n. 

*  Minimo  me  provocat '  Porphyrion  inter- 
prets  thus :  "  Sensus  ez  proverbiali  oon- 
suetndine  ductus;  solemus  enim  dicere 
minimo  me  digito  provocat  cum  volumus 
quem  intelligi  tantum  valere  minimo  digito 
quantnm  alius  totis  viribus."  Acron  and 
Comm.  Cruq.  have  the  same  idle  talk.  The 
proverb  is  probably  their  own  invention. 
CSrasmus,  however,  in  his  book  of  Proverbs, 
takes  it  up  as  meaning  a  oontemptuous  sort 
of  challenge;  and  Lambinus  also  foUows 
the  Scholiasts :  Cruquius  does  not.  Bentley 
quotes  a  Scholium  which  gives  the  right 
sense.  *'  Minimo  provocare  dicuntur  ii  qui 
in  responsione  (sponsione)  plus  ipsi  per- 
mittant  (promittant)  quam  ezigant  ab  ad- 
versario."  *  He  oflfers  me  the  greatest 
odds'  is  the  meaning  according  to  this 
interpretation,  which  Bentley  adopts,  as  far 
as  conoems  the  wager,  but  substitutes  as 
hifl  own  oonjecture  *  nummo'  for  *  minimo,' 


as  signifying  that  Crispinus  was  so  poor  he 
could  only  stake  a  sestertias.  I  do  not  see 
any  point  in  such  an  allnsion  to  ihe  man'8 
poverty.  Hia  oonfidenoe  of  victory  is  the 
matter  Horace  means  to  iUustrate.  The 
MSS.  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  *  minimo,' 
and  the  Scholiasts  and  editors  are  equaUy 
■o ;  and,  if  that  reading  be  right,  the  inter- 
pretation  above  given  must  be  right  too. 
I  do  not  see  the  connezion  between  this 
passage  and  *nummo  te  addicere'  (S.  iL 
6.  109),  which  Bentley  quotes  in  sup- 
port  of  his  alteration,  and  on  the  strength 
of  which  Orelli  oonsiders  it  a  plausible  oon- 
jecture. 

16.  Accipiam  tabuioi;']  Here  Bentley 
foUows  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  which 
have  *  aocipe  jam,'  and  be  cannot  help  won- 
dering  that  nearly  all  the  editors  should 
have  taken  up  *  acdpiam  :*  *  jam '  he  thinks 
ezhjbits  the  eagemess  of  the  chaUenger,  and 
his  fear  lest  Horace,  if  he  let  him  go  on 
this  occasion,  should  slip  out  of  the  oontest 
altogether.  For  all  this  the  passage  affords 
no  warrant.  There  is  no  eagemess  or 
haste,— nothing  more  than  a  polite  chal- 
lenge  to  see  which  could  write  most  verses 
in  a  given  time.  *Take  tablets  if  you 
please,  and  I  will  take  them  too.'  The 
omission  of  the  personal  pronoun  to  ez- 
press  antithesis  is  nothing  in  familiar  talk 
where  there  oould  be  no  mistake.  'Cus- 
todea '  are  umpires  to  see  there  is  no  foul 
play. 

18.  raro  et  perpauca  loquentie.']  Lam- 
binus,  agaanst  all  the  MSS.,  introduoed  the 
reading  Moquentem,'  which  Bentley  has 
adopted,  and  others  after  lum.  The  re- 
oeived  reading  is  very  natoral,  and  I  see  no 
occasion  for  altering  it.  *The  gods  have 
done  me  a  kindness  in  making  me  of  a  poor 
and  unpretending  dispO^ition  that  speaks 
but  seldom,  and  veiy  little  at  a  time.'  This 
is  intAligible.  It  is  Horaoe's  reply  to  the 
challenge,  which  he  declines. 

19.  At  tu  conclueat']  Persius  imitates 
thU  S.  V.  10: 


SATIRARUM  I.  4.  366 

Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis,  20 

Ut  mavis  imitare.^^    Beatus  Fannius  ultro 
Delatis  capsis  et  imagine ;  cum  mea  nemo 
Scripta  legat  volgo  recitare  timentis  ob  hanc  rem, 
Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat,  utpote  plures 
Gulpari  dignos.     Quemvis  media  erue  turba :  25 


"  Tu  neqne  snhelaiiti  ooqnitur  dom  massa 
cunino, 
FoUe  premis  Yentos  nec  dauso  mnrmnre 

ii«i.  "  &c. 


21.  Beatw  FanmwJ  This  is  a  donbtfnl 
passage.  Thia  Fannina  ia  spoken  of  in 
another  plaoe  (S.  i.  10.  80)  as  a  oontemptible 
person  and  a  parasite  of  Hermogenes  Tigel- 
lius  (S.  3.  129,  n.).  What  the  SchoUasts 
say  of  him  is  this :  that  he  had  the  oogno- 
men  Qnadratns  :  that  he  was  a  poet  fnll  of 
words  and  foUy ;  that  the  Senate  made  him 
a  present  of  some  ^capsae'  (book>bozes) 
and  a  bnst  of  himself ;  that  when  he  waa 
dying  he  desired  his  books  and  book-casea 
to  be  bumt  pubUcly;  otherwise,  that  he 
was  a  writer  of  Satire,  and  childleas,  and 
that  certain  persons,  hoping  to  be  remem- 
bered  in  his  wiU,  got  his  busts  and  his 
books  deposited  in  the  pubUc  Ubraries,  to 
which  honour  his  own  merits  did  not  entitle 
them.  Whereyer  aU  this  came  from,  it  is  of 
no  valne  at  all  for  determining  Horace'8 
meaning  in  this  passage.  Lambinus  foUows 
the  Scholiasts  so  far  as  to  suppose  that 
Fannius  was  honoured  by  a  spontaneous 
present  ('ultro:'  see  C.  iv.  4.  61,  n.)  on 
the  part  of  the  *'popuIu8  sive  senatns" 
of  a  set  of  book-boxes  and  a  bust,  as  a 
mark  of  pubUc  respect.  And  Turnebus 
says,  **  Fannium  nescio  quem  poetam  cujua 
libros  Romani  et  armario  et  capsa,  ipsum 
imagine  donarant,  prae  se  feUoem  praedicat." 
But  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  tliing  ?  and 
who  was  this  Fannius  that  he  should  have 
been  thus  distinguished  ?  ^  It  appears  pro- 
bable,  from  Horace's  woras,  that  Fanniua 
had  bis  admirers,  aa  rant  and  emptiness 
wiU  always  haYe,  and  that  they  msde  him  a 
present,  by  way  of  a  testimonial  as  it  is 
called,  of  a  set  of  handsome  *  capsae '  and  a 
bust.  The  '  capsa '  was  a  ronnd  boz  suited 
to  hold  one  or  more  roUed  volumes.  The 
larger  sort  was  called  *scrinium.'  (See 
Smith's  Dict.  Ant.)  Neither  *  capsae '  nor 
^scrinia'  are  to  be  confounded  with  'ar- 
maria/  which  were  cupboards,  not  bozes, 
but  also  used  for  books,  though  not  con- 
fined  to  that  purpose  any  more  than 
'capsae'  were.  What  the  Scholiasts  say 
about  Fannius'  bust  having  been  plaoed  in 


the  varioua  pubUo  Ubraries  is  not  incon- 
sistent  with  usage.  Asinius  PolUo  built  a 
Ubrary  a.u.c.  715,  or  thereabouts,  and 
placed  in  it  portraits  and  busts  of  varioua 
distinguished  men,  and  the  practioe  waa 
thenceforward  observed  not  only  in  the 
pubUc  Ubraries,  but  in  tbose  of  private 
persons.  Martial,  writing  to  his  friend 
Avitus,  sends  him  an  inscription  for  his  own 
busty  which  Avitus  was  going  to  put  with 
others  in  his  Ubrary : 

"  Hoc  tibi  snb  nostra  breve  carmen  imagine 
vivat, 
Quam    non    obscuria    jungis,    Avite, 
viris."     (ix.  1.) 

23.  volsfo  reeitare  timentis]  See  note 
on  V.  73.  The  usage  which  leaves  the  per- 
sonal  pronoun  to  be  inferred  from  the  pos- 
sessive  is  common  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  (See  C.  ui.  22.  6.)  Compare 
Arist  Piut.  33 : 

rbv  Ifxbv  fikv  aifTov  rov  raXaiirupov  axtSbv 
i^Sri  vofiiiuv  iKrtro^tvaOat  piov, 

and  Ovid  (Heroid.  v.  45):  <<  £t  flesti,  et 
noetros  vidisti  flentis  oceUos."  'Timeo' 
and  'metuo'  do  not  govem  an  infinitive 
mood  in  the  prose  writings  of  Horaoe's 
day.  '  Vereor '  is  used  in  that  oonstmction. 
Torrentius  aslcs  why  Horace's  works  should 
not  be  read  because  he  was  afraid  to  recite 
them  in  pubUc  ?  Was  it  because  the  multi- 
tude  foUow  popular  applause  which  is  drawn 
forth  by  public  display  ?  The  reason  Ho- 
raoe  gives  is  the  same  that  deters  him  from 
reciting  his  poems,  that  no  one  Ukes  to  see 
any  more  than  to  hear  his  own  vices  ex- 
posed.  People  are  not  at  all  fond  of '  genua 
hoc/  this  satirical  sort  of  writing,  because 
most  are  open  to  blame.  He  has  particuiar 
dasses,  or  persons  perfaaps,  in  his  eye,  when 
he  says  '  sunt  quos '  (C.  i.  1.  3,  n.) ;  but  he 
spealu  otherwise  generally.  That  Horace 
wrote  many  pieces  which  have  not  been 
preserved,  appears  to  me  clear  from  this 
passage  and  v.  71f  sqq.    See  Introduction. 

25.  Quemvis  media  erue  turba :]  OrelU, 
who  adopts  '  erue/  does  not  give  the  MS. 
authority  for  it.  Fea  quotes  several  MSS. 
in  its  fitvour;    Bentley   but  three.    The 
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Aut  ob  avaritiam  aut  misera  ambittone  laborat. 
Hic  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hic  puerorum ; 
Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor ;  stupet  Albius  aere ; 
Hic  mutat  merces  siurgente  a  sole  ad  eum  quo 
Vespertina  tepet  regio,  quin  per  mala  praeceps 
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Scholiasts  had  *  elige/  and  that  U  the  read- 
ing  of  Ven .  1 483.  The  earliest  edition  that 
has  'erue'  appears  to  be  that  of  Aldus 
(1501),  from  which  time  all  the  editors,  I 
belieTe,  adopted  it  tillTalbot  retumed  to 
the  old  readmg,  which  fientley  adopts,  bnt 
oonriders  it  may  be  a  gloss,  and  tubstitated 
for  '  arripe/  which  he  proposes.  Three  of 
the  Blandinian  MSS.  had  '  eripe/  which  he 
thinks  supports  his  oonjecture.  Sanadon 
adopts  '  arripe/  though  its  author  does  not. 
It  is  difficult  to  dedde.  '  Erue '  is  an  un- 
likely  word  to  have  been  ooined,  and  '  elige ' 
would  form  a  good  gloss  upon  it.  *  Eruere ' 
would  signify  '  digging  out/  or  bringing  out 
Bomething  hidden,  as  in  Lucret.  (▼.  279) : 

"  Sic  unumquidvis  paullatim  protrahit  aetas 
In  medium,  ratioque   in    luminis   erait 
oras." 

But  it  may  bear  the  simple  meaning  of 
'  eztrahere.'  The  true  reading,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  lies  between  '  erue '  and  '  elige/  and 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Stephens, 
who  says  (Diatr.  ii.  p.  59),  "pro  *erue* 
quidam  codd.  habent  'elige'  quod  e  glossa 
sumptum  Tideri  potest" 

26.  Aut  ob  anarUiam]  There  is  a  change 
of  construction  or  an  ellipsa  here  which  has 
led  some  later  editors  to  change  'ob  '  into 
'  ab '  with  the  abladve.  There  is  no  MS. 
authority  for  'ab  avaritia/  for  though 
MaiciUus  (ap.  Bentley)  edits  it  **  tanquam 
ez  membranis,"  such  assertions  are  always 
to  be  suspected  where  the  MSS.  are  not 
named,  and  are  unsupported,  as  here. 
Bentley  adopts  '  ob,'  and  is  quite  indignant : 
''indignandum  plane — quod  editores  toties 
admoniti  pas  merum  et  scabiem  impune 
adhuc  prodire  patiantur,"  where  the  '  pus  et 
ioabies'  is  the  recdTcd  reading.  'Labo- 
rare  ob '  every  one  will  see  is  an  unusual 
construction,  but  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  rejected. 
The  sentenoe  begfns  with  one  form  of  ez- 
pression  and  ends  with  another:  that  ap- 
pears  to  be  all.  Orelii  quotes  Tacit  (Hist. 
ii.  50) :  **  non  noza  neque  ob  metum  ;"  and 
Livy  (zzzviii.  39) :  "  non  tam  ob  reoentia 
ulla  merita  quam  originum  memoria.''  For 
'  misera '  some  MSS.  quoted  by  Orelli  and 
Fea  have  '  miser/  but  the  prindpal  MSS. 


and  editions  have  *  misera/  and  '  ambitio  * 
generally  had  an  epithet  of  a  strong  kind 
applied  to  it  Horaoe  has  *  prava,'  *  inanis/ 
'  mala,'  *  misera ;'  and  Cicero  (de  Oflr.  i.  26) 
says,  '*  Miserrima  est  omnino  ambitio  ho* 
norumque  oontentio.''  The  practioe  there- 
fore  seems  to  have  been  habitual,  which,  if 
we  oonsider  the  evils  that  arose  out  of  per- 
sonal  ambition,  and  the  eagemess  with 
which  plaoes  of  honour  were  sooght  at  aU 
times  of  the  Repubtic,  is  not  surprising. 

28.  Hune  eapit  argenti  ipiendor;']  Cnps 
and  other  vessels  cnriously  wrought  in  silver 
and  Corinthian  brass,  and  very  oostly  (such 
as  Juvenal  describes,  S.  i.  76»  **  Argentum 
vetus,  et  stantem  eztra  pocnla  capnim") 
were  among  the  many  objects  of  eztrava- 
gance  at  Rome.  The  ezaggerated  admira- 
tion  of  the  persons  Horace  alludes  to,  for 
such  works  of  art,  might  be  comparatively 
harmless  if  it  did  not  lead  them  into  dis- 
honest  ways  of  acquiring  them,  and  beggar- 
ing  their  families,  as  idbius  did,  of  whom 
the  Scholiasts  tell  us  nothing.  His  son  is 
mentioned  below  (v.  108)  as  living  in  want 
through  his  father's  eztravagance-.  Cruquius 
reverses  this,  and  supposes  the  father  to  be 
suffering  for  the  son's  eztravaganoe,  the 
father  being  no  other  than  the  poet  Albius 
Tibullus,  and  to  have  sufTered  in  his  pro- 
perty  through  his  son^s  eztravaganoe,  in 
respeot  of  which  misfortune  Horaoe  wrote 
the  Epistle  i.  4,  to  comfort  him.  Thia  is 
mere  trifling:  though  Tibullus  mentions 
himself  that  his  patrimonial  estate  had  been 
reduced  (i.  1.  19,  sq.),  and  some  persons 
have  assumed  that  it  was  through  his  own 
eztravagance.  'Stupet,'  with  the  ablative, 
occurs  below  (S!  0.  17):  "Qni  stupet  in 
titulis  et  imaginibus ;"  and  an  equally  strong 
word  is  used  in  the  same  oonnezion  in  S.  iL 
7.  95 :  "  Pausiaca  torpea  insane  tabeUa.*' 

20.  Hie  mutat  mercei\  See  C.  L  31. 
12»  n. 

mrgente  a  tole,  8feJ]  This  has  been 
taken  variously  to  mean  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  as  "  Dives  et  importunus  ad  umbram 
solis  ab  ortu"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  185),  or  from 
east  to  west  ("  ad  ortum  Solis  ab  Hesperio 
cubili,''  C.  iv.  15.  15),  which  seems  to  be 
the  tnie  meaning.  '  Mutare  meroes '  can 
hardly  be  applied  to  any  but  a  mercator. 
See  Persius  (Sat  v.  54): 
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Fertur  uti  pulvis  coUectus  turbine,  ne  quid 

Summa  deperdat  metuens  aut  ampliet  ut  rem. 

Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas. 

^'  Foenum  habet  in  cornu  ;  longe  fuge :  dummodo  risum 

Excutiat  sibi  non  hic  cuiquam  parcet  amico ; 

Et  quod  cunque  semel  chartis  illeverit  omnes 

Gestiet  a  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque 

Et  pueros  et  anus/^    Agedum,  pauca  accipe  contra. 

Primum  ego  me  illorum  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis 


35 


'  Mercibiu  hic  Italis  mutat  snb  sole  reoenti 
Rugosam  piper  et  peUentis  gnnR  cominL" 


*  If  ala '  means  dangert  snd  haidshipe. 

34.  Fbenum  habet  in  comu ;]  "  Romae 
autem  Tidemns  hodie  qnoque  fbennm  velat 
ansnlam  factam  in  oornalo  bovis  *'  (Porph.). 
A  law  of  the  XII  tables  gave  an  action  to 
any  man  who  was  injared  by  a  Yicioas 
animal :  "  Si  qoadnipes  pai\periem  fedsse 
dicatur  "  (Dig.  9.  tit  1),  where  "  pauperies 
est  damnnm  aine  injuria  facientis  datum.*' 
It  became  castomary,  therefore,  that  any 
ox  or  other  animal  of  ricious  propensities 
should  be  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to 
wam  passengers,  and  enable  them  to  get 
out  of  its  way.  Hence  tbe  proTerb  "  he 
has  a  wisp  of  hay  on  his  hDm."  Plut. 
(Crassus,  c.  7)  SAys»  SiariVvio^  irp^C  ^^^ 
iltrovra  ri  di^  fi6vov  ou  ciraparTH  rbv 
K.pdffff0Vf  x^P'''^^  ^X****  ^^'*v  ^""^  ^^y 
rlparoc.  He  adds  in  another  pUu»  (Quaest. 
Rom.  p.  281)  o(r  /tffv  i\\*  Svrepov  IXfx^ti 
waXiv  hrt  KpaiTaov  Ka«<rap  d^ypffKti  rbv 
Xoprov,  dvrfffriy  ydp  aitrb^  irpwroc  Iv  ry 
woXtrtig,  Kal  Kart^povriat,  In  illustration 
of  the  prorerb  he  qootea  a  firagment  of 
Sophodes : — 

ab  ik  o^aiaKitg  irwXoc  «^C  t^^pPi^i 
yavrtip  rt  ydp  oov  Kai  yvoBoc  wXqpifc— 

'  Dummodo  risum  excutiat  sibi '  oorresponds 
almost  in  words  with  Aristotle^s  description 
of  the  buffoon  (Nic.  Eth.  1.  iv.  c.  14;:  b  il 
pop6Koxoc  9irrtav  iarl  rov  ycXoiov  Kal 
ovre  kavrov  ovrt  rwv  aWaiv  rf^f%ofievoc 
ti  ykXoira  iroi^ffci.  '  Fumus  '  is  the  bake- 
house  to  which  the  lower  sort  of  people,  old 
women  and  children,  carried  their  bread 
to  be  baked.  '  Lacus '  were  tanks  distri- 
buted  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  into  which 
water  waa  conveyed  from  the  aqneductSi  and 
to  which  poorer  persons  resorted  who  oould 
not  afford  to  have  water  laid  on  at  their 
honses.  See  Terenoe  (Adelph.  it.  2.  45): 
*'  Apud  ipsum  lacum  est  pistrilla  "  (a  oora- 


miU).   Seearticle8«Ca8teUum'and<Aquae 
Ductus/  in  Smith's  Dict  Ant. 

38.  Agedwn,']  'Dum/  as  an  enclitici 
signifies  'a  while;'  'agedum/  *come  a 
moment.'    (See  Key's  L.  G.  1448,  d.). 

39.  Primum  ego  me  illorum']  '  Primum ' 
means  '  in  the  first  place,  before  I  b<^n»  let 
me  dispose  of  the  iallacy  which  dasses 
writers  like  mysdf  among  poets  (tiie  word 
assumed  aboTC,  "  Omneshi  metaunt  Tersns, 
odere  poetas/'  t.  33).  This  question  occu- 
pies  tirenty-lbur  yerses,  after  which  he 
returas  to  the  main  point,  which  is  the 
odium  attaching  to  writers  of  Satire.  In 
this  line  '  poetas '  appears  in  aU  the  MSS. 
and  editions  till  Bentley,  who  restored  the 
trae  reading  'poetis/  N.  Heinsius  haTing, 
without  Bentley's  knowledge,  done  the 
same.  The  Scholiasts  found  '  poetas,'  and 
Porphyrion  on  S.  6. 26,  "  Quo  tibi,  TiUi, 
Sumere  depositum  claTum  fierique  tribuno?" 
where  the  MSS.  Tarybetween  the  datiTo 
and  accusatiTe,  adopts  the  former  caae,  but 
says  the  latter  would  haTO  been  the  simpler 
oonstraction.  The  Scholium  of  Craquius' 
Commentator,  on  the  passage  jnst  quoted, 
is  "  '  tibi  Tribuno '  dixit  eleganter  et  figurate 
ut  supra  '  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis ;'  " 
which  remark  is  attribnted  by  Bentley  and 
OreUi  to  Acron,  but  does  not  appear  in 
Asoensius'  text  of  that  Scholiast.  It  is 
more  probably  from  another  hand ;  for  the 
remark  contradicts  the  oommentary  of  both 
these  SchoUasts  on  the  passage  before  us, 
where  the  reading  '  poetas '  is  expressly  as- 
sumed.  Nerertheless  I  belieTe  the  datiTe 
to  be  right  though  all  the  known  MSS. 
are  against  it.  Like  instances  are  S.  i.  1. 
19:  "atqui  Ucet  eese  beatis;"  i.  2.  51: 
"  munifico  esse  Ucet ;"  A.  P.  372 :  "  Medio- 
cribus  esse  poetis  Non  Di  non  homines 
non  ooncessere  columnae."  Heindorf  has 
'poetas.' — Examples  of '  excerpere '  in  the 
sense  of  *  exdpere '  wiU  be  found  in  ForoeU. 
The  expression  '  oondudere  Tersum  '  is  re- 
peated  below  (S.  10.  6!) :  "  si  quis  pecUbus 
quid  daudere  senis."    '*  Sermoni:   quoti- 
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Excerpam  numero  :  neque  enim  eoncludere  versum  40 

Dixeris  esse  satis ;  neque  si  qui  scribat  uti  nos 

Sermoni  propiora :  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 

Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 

Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 

Idcirco  quidam  comoedia  necne  poema  45 

Esset  quaesivere,  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 

Nec  verbis  nec  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 

Differt  sermoni  sermo  merus.     At  pater  ardens 

Saevit,  quod  meretrice  nepos  insanus  amica 

Filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  recuset,  50 


diano  *'  (Porph.)»  wMch  word  is  sapplied  in 
Cic.  (Ont.  20):  "Video  visum  esse  non- 
nullis  PlatoniB  et  Democriti  locutionem, 
etsi  absit  a  Tersu,  tamen  quod  incitatiiu 
feratur  et  darissimis  verborum  luminibus 
utatur,  potius  poema  putandam  quam  oomi- 
oorum  poetarum,  apud  quos,  nisi  quod  ver- 
siculi  sunt,  nihil  est  aliud  quotidiani  dissi- 
mile  sermonis."  Hence  tbe  name  '  Ser- 
mones '  given  to  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 
'Si  qui'  is  the  reading  of  some  of  the 
Vatican  MSS.,  one  of  tbe  Beme,  and  two 
of  Bentley's.  The  editions  and  most  MSS. 
have  *  quis.' 

43.  os  Magna  «ona/firtfm,]  This  form 
does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  this  word. 
Cicero  uses  *  praestaturus/  and  Sall.  ( Jug. 
47)  *  juvaturus.'  Priscian  (lib.  ii.)  quotes 
'sonaturum'  as  irregukr.  Horace  has 
*  intonata '  in  Epod.  ii.  61.  The  attributes 
of  a  poet  Horaoe  oonsiders  essential,  are 
genius,  inspiration,  and  dignified  senti- 
ments,  and  language  suited  to  high  sub- 
jects.  See  Virg.  (G.  iii.  294):  "  Nunc  vene- 
randa  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandum.'' 
Lambinus  quotes  from  Petronius  Arbiter 
the  following  sensible  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject: — '^Multos,  inquit  Eumolpus,  juvenes 
carmen  deoepit :  nam  ut  quisque  versum 
pedibus  instruxit,  sensumque  teneriore  (te- 
nuiore  ?)  verborum  ambitu  inteznit,  putavit 
se  Heliconem  venisse.  Sic  forensibus  minis- 
teriis  exerciti  irequenter  ad  carminis  tran- 
quillitatem  tanquam  ad  portum  iaciliorem 
oonfugerunt  credentes  facUius  poema  exstrui 
posse  quam  oontroversiam  nmbrantibus 
sententiolis  pictam.  Ceterum  neque  gene- 
rosior  spiritus  sanitatem  amat,  neque  cond- 
pere  aut  edere  partum  mens  potest  nisi 
'  ingenti  flumioe  iiterarum  inundante." 

45.  Idcireo  quidam]  In  reference  to 
this  certain  persons  have  raised  the  question 
whether  a  oomedy  was  or  was  not  a  poem : 
"  utrum  oomoedia  eeset  poema  necne  esset" 


(see  Key'8  L.  6.  1423).  This  is  a  gram- 
marian's  question,  and  depends  upon  the 
definition  assumed  for  a  poem,  in  wfaich 
however  imagtnation  is  generally  snpposed 
to  have  a  oonspicnoua  pl«»,  and  this  would 
exclude  the  oomedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
and  their  Greek  originals  of  the  new  oomedy, 
from  the  title  of  poetry.  But  the  same 
rule  would  exdude  much  more  that  has 
passed  for  poetry,  with  less  pretension  to 
the  name  than  Horaoe^s  Satires  or  the 
Heautontimorumenos.  *  Qnidam '  signifiea 
the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  who  are 
also  referred  to  by  Cioero  in  the  extract 
given  in  a  late  note  (v.  38),  "  video  visum 
esse  nonnnllis,"  &c. 

48.  Difert  termoni]  *  Discrepare,'  *dia- 
sidere,'  '  distare,'  *  diiferre,'  Horace  uses 
with  ^e  dative  (see  C.  i.  27.  6,  n.),  but  the 
two  last  also  vith  the  ablative  and  *ab.' 
**  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  thai 
'  from'  can  in  any  way  be  the  signification 
of  the  dadve  "  (Key's  L.  G.,  978,  n.),  which 
remark  Professor  Key  applies  to  ihe  ana- 
logous  oonstmction  in  use  by  the  poeta 
with  verbs  of  taking  away. 

At  paier  ardetu]  Demea  in  the  Add- 
phi  and  Plautus^s  Teuropides  are  instances 
in  point.  'At,'  which  nsually  in  such 
plaoes  introduoes  an  objection,  here  seems 
to  be  the  remark  of  one  who  supposed  that 
the  fury  and  ranting  of  the  enraged  fiftther 
in  the  comedy  mightbe  supposcdto  partake 
of  the  fire  of  poetry.  But  Horace  disposes 
of  the  objection  very  easily.  Any  &ther 
who  had  such  a  son  as  Pomponius  for  in- 
stance  (of  whom  we  kuow  nothing  more),  a 
dissolute  youth,  would  probably  storm  at 
him  in  much  the  same  t«rms  that  the  man 
on  the  stages  uses.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
New  Comedy,  which  the  Roman  writers 
foUowed,  to  put  real  life  upon  the  stage  by 
means  of  a  plot  natural  and  probable,  and 
to  represent  men  and  women  as  they  were 
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Ebrius  et,  magnum  quod  dedecus,  ambulet  ante 

Noetem  cum  facibus.     Numquid  Pomponius  istis 

Audiret  leviora  pater  si  viveret  l  Ergo 

Non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis, 

Quem  si  dissolvas,  quivis  stomachetur  eodem  55 

Quo  personatus  pacto  pater.    His  ego  quae  nunc, 

Olim  quae  scripsit  Lucilius,  eripias  si 

Tempora  certa  modosque,  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est 

Posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis, 

Non  ut  si  solvas  ^^  Postquam  Discordia  tetra  60 

Belli  ferratos  postes  portasque  refregit  ^ 

Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae. 

Hactenus  haec :  alias  justum  sit  necne  poema, 

Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit 

Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.     Sulcius  acer  63 

Ambulat  et  Gaprius  rauci  male  cumque  libellis, 

Magnus  uterque  timor  latronibus  ;  at  bene  si  quis 

Et  vivat  puris  manibus  contemnat  utrumque. 

Ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birrique  latronum, 

Non  ego  sum  Gapri  neque  Sulci :  cur  metuas  me !  70 

Nulla  tabema  meos  habeat  neque  pila  libellos, 


seen  and  heard  ererj  day,  in  wbich  it  dif- 
fered  essentiaUy  from  the  Old  Comedy,  a 
mere  ▼ehide  for  political  satira.  (See 
above,  ▼.  1',  n.). 

64.  puris^-verbit,']  This  ia  a  oommon 
ezpressioD  for  plain  langaage  free  from  any 
mixture  of  trope  or  other  omament.  See 
Terence  (Heaut  Prol.  44) :~ 

**  Si  quae  laboriosa  est  ad  me  carritnr : 
Si  lenis  est  ad  alium  defertur  gregem. 
In  hac  est  pnra  oratio." 

and  in  Gellias  (ziii.  28)  Qnadiigarins  the 
historian  is  mentioned  as  a  man  "  modesti 
atqne  pnri  ac  prope  qnotidiani  sermonis.'' 
8o  Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  4.  22)  speaks  of 
*purum  argentnm/  phite  with  the  oma- 
mental  work  taken  off.  *  Pura '  is  a  various 
reading  for  '  pulchra '  in  A.  P.  99 :  ''  Non 
satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata;  dulda 
sunto." 

60.  Poitquam  Diseordia  tetra]  The 
Scholiasts  imply  that  this  is  a  verse  of 
Ennius,  but  they  do  not  say  from  what 
poem  it  is  taken:  "Non  eandem  gravi- 
tatem  inTenies  quam  in  Ennii  versu  et  Pa- 
cuTii  soluto''  (Acron).  VirgU  (Aen.  i.  294) 
has  *'  cUudentur  belli  portae."  As  to  the 
position  of  *  non '  see  8.  6.  1. 


63.  aliiujuttum  iit  neeMpQema,]  The 
question  is  not  resumed,  though  we  may 
peroeiTe  that  Horaoe  does  not  oonsider  that 
his  arguments  have  quite  settted  it.  (See 
Argument.) 

66.  Sulciw  acer  Ambulat  et  CaprtiitJ 
These  persons  are  said  by  the  Scholiasts  to 
have  been  public  informers  or  *  causidici,' 
r'*alii  actores  Toinnt  fuisse  cansarum/' 
Acron),  and  to  have  madethemselves  hoarse 
with  roaring  in  the  Courts.  The  *  libeUi  * 
they  carried  were  their  note-books.  '  Am- 
bulat '  signifies  their  stmttbg  throngh  the 
streets  with  the  oonsdousness  that  men 
were  afraid  of  them.  The  pahny  days  of 
the  '  deiatores '  had  not  yet  oome,  bnt  they 
were  snfSdenily  abundant  in  Horaoe's  time. 
Caelius  and  Birms  (Byrrhius,  Birrhus)  are 
said  by  Acron  to  have  been  profligate 
youths,  meaning  probably  that  they  were 
young  men  of  fortune  who  had  run  through 
their  money  and  had  taken  to  lobbing. 

*  Ut  sis/  *  say  that,'  which  requires  the  in- 
dicative  in  the  nezt  verse,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  MSS.  and  editions  have  *  non 
ego  sim.'     *Sulcius'  is  varionsly  written 

♦  Sulgius,'  *  Pulgius/  *  Fuldus/  *  Vulgius.' 

71.  Nulla  tabema  meoe  habeaf]  The 
'  tabema'  waa  sometimes  nnder  a  pprticas, 

B  b 
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Quis  manus  insudet  volgi  Hermogenisque  Tigelli : 
Nec  recito  cuiquam  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 
Non  ubivis  coramve  quibuslibet.     In  medio  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitent  sunt  multi  quique  lavantes  : 
Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.     Inanes 
Hoc  juvat,  haud  illnd  quaerentes,  num  sine  sensu, 
Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.     *'  Laedere  gaudes,**' 


TS 


in  whicli  case  the  titles  of  thebooks  for 
sale  within  were  hung  apon  the  oolumns 
(<  pilae ')  in  front.  Horaoe  alludes  to  thiB 
when  he  says  (A.  P.  372):  "Mediocribue 
esse  poetis  Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non  oon* 
oessere  columnae,"  which  means  that  ia- 
different  poets  would  not  be  patronised  by 
tilie  booksellers.  Martial  adyises  his  friend 
Lupercus  to  go  and  buy  a  oopy  of  his  Epi- 
grams  at  the  shop  of  one  Atrectus,  which 
he  describes  thus : 

**  Contra  Caesaris  est  forum  tabema, 
Scriptis  postibua  hinc  et  inde  totis, 
Omnes  ut  dto  perlegas  poetas." 

(i.  118) 

The  price  of  his  book  he  says  was  five 
*denarii'  (about  three  and  sizpenoe). 
How  much  he  had  then  published  does 
not  appear.  Becker  (Gallus,  Ezc  on  the 
Booksellers)  assumee  that  it  was  the  first 
book,  containing  llU  Epigrams,  which 
he  impUes  would  be  very  cheap  at  that 
price;  but  as  this  Epigram  is  one  of  the 
1 1 9,  Becker  must  be  mistaken.  '  Habeat ' 
ezpresees  a  wish.  On  Hermogenes  Tigel- 
lius,  see  S.  3.  129,  n. 

73.  Nee  recito  cwguam]  Some  MSS., 
^own  only  to  Lambinus,  had  'nec  lecitem/ 
which  Bentley  adopts  to  maintaia  unifor- 
mity  in  the  Terbs  *  sim/  '  habeat,'  and  *  reci- 
tem.'  All  other  known  MSS.  have  *nec 
ledto,'  ezcepting  four  of  Lambinus^  which 
had  '  non  recito/  thereceived  reading  in  his 
day.  From  one  Ozford  MS.  (Magdalen) 
Bentley  reads  'quicquam'  for  *cuiquam/ 
the  reading  of  ali  the  other  MSS.  The 
etzample  said  to  have  been  set  by  PoUio 
(C.  ii.  1,  Introduction),  of  reading  bis  works 
to  a  cirde  of  friends  for  their  criticism  and 
amusement  before  they  were  published,  may 
have  ab^ady  begnn  to  be  imitated  by  other 
wiiters.  The  practice  grew  to  be  an  in- 
tolerable  nuisanoe  in  the  course  of  time,  as 
we  gather,  among  others,  iirom  Persius  (S.  i. 
16,  sqq.),  Juvenal  (i.  1,  sqq. ;  vii.  40;  ziii. 
32),  Martial  (ii.27,  &c.).  Peraons  who  had 
money  and  dabbled  in  literature  inflicted 
their  productioiiB  npon  tbeir  dienta  and 


others  whom  they  bribed  to  listen  and  ap- 
plaud  them.  The  author  of  the  Dialogue 
de  Oratore,  attributed  to  Tadtus  (c  9), 
speaks  with  contempt  of  one  Saleius  Bassus, 
a  poetaster,  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vii.  80), 
who  went  about  praying  people  to  listen  to 
his  redtations,  and  went  to  the  ezpense  of 
hiring  and  preparing  a  room  for  the  pur- 
pose.  But  if  PoUio  was  the  originator  of 
thia  practice,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  tt 
oould  hardly  yet  have  grown  into  the  sys- 
tem  it  afterwards  became,  even  if  it  had 
any  systematic  ezistence  at  all.  What 
Horace  goes  on  to  oomplain  of  are  silly 
fellows  Bpouting  their  own  verses  in  public 
plaoes  (the  forum  and  the  baths)  to  chanoe 
acquaintanoes,  or  even  strangers,  and  an- 
noying  the  ndghbours  while  they  grati- 
fied  themselves.  I  do  not  think  Orelli  is 
right  in  assodating  this  passage  with  the 
redtations  above  referred  to,  or  id  saying 
"  qui  vel  in  medio  foro,  id  eat  dempta  hy- 
perbola  ooram  mazima  audit<Mrum  covoDa 
carmina  redtaret.''  I  think  Horace  means 
literaUy  in  the  forum.  OreUi  sappojtea  a 
knot  of  friends  assemUed  on  the  *  sehola ' 
round  the  *labmm'  for  the  purpoae  of 
listening  to  the  sdf-satisfied  redter.  The 
*  scholae  *  were  spaoes  for  people  to  nt  or 
walk  on  round  the  baths  generally,  not 
merely  round  the  'labrum,'  wfaich  was  a 
bath  of  small  dimensions  attached  to  the 
prindpal  hot-batbs  (see  Becker's  Gallua, 
Ezc.  *  on  the  Baths').  On  these  *  sdwlae ' 
people  walked  abont,  and  oonodted  anthors 
oould  teaze  their  acquaintance  and  the 
strangers  that  were  compelled  to  listen  to 
them,  and  in  the  act  of  bathing  they  oould 
do  the  same.  Seneca  (Ep.  67)  speaks  of 
the  annoyance  of  one  *'cui  voz  sna  in  balneo 
placet'' 

77-  ^vd  iliud  guaerente^,']  *IIlud'  is 
thus  used  commonly  to  introduoe  something 
thoat  to  be  mentioned.  See  Key's  L.  G. 
1106. 

78.  Laedere  ffoudegf  Inquitt']  Horare 
hae  said  that  even  if  he  does  write  or  redte 
it  is  oniy  in  a  private  wsy,  and  no  ona 
therefore  need  be  afiraid  of  him.    He  now 
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iDquit,  ^^  et  hoc  studio  pravQs  facis.^^     Unde  petitum 

Hoc  in  me  jacis  i  Est  auctor  quis  denique  eorum  80 

Vixi  cum  quibus?  Absentem^  qui  rodit  amicum ; 

Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante ;  solutos 

Qui  captat  risus  hominum  famamque  dicacis ; 

Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest ;  commissa  tacere 

Qui  nequit ;  hic  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.  85 

Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quatemos, 

E  quibus  unus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos 

Praeter  eum  qui  praebet  aquam  ;  post  hunc  quoque  potus, 

Gondita  cum  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber. 

Hic  tibi  comis  et  urbanns  liberque  videtur,  90 

Infesto  nigris.     Ego  si  risi  quod  ineptus 

Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Qargonius  hircum, 

Lividus  et  mordax  videor  tibi !  Mentio  si  qua 

De  Gapitolini  furtis  injecta  Petilli 


disposes  of  the  charge  of  writiEig  with  mali- 
doas  intent.  The  editions  till  Bentley^s 
all  have  *  inquis.'  Two  MSS.  of  Torren- 
thxsS  which  be  calla  *  Tetaatiasimi  oodioes/ 
had  *  inqnit,'  and  that  is  the  usoal  fortnula, 
even  when  the  seoond  penon  has  preceded 
or  follows,  aa  Bentley  has  shown  by  seyeral 
ezamples.  *Studio'  is  uaed  adverbially, 
'of  set  purpoae  in  your  malignity  you  do 

80.  Btt  auctor  quU  denique  eortim]  The 
oommentators  take  '  quis '  Tariously  as  an 
interrogatiTe  or  an  enditic.  The  Scholiasts 
take  it  in  the  former  sense.  Heindorf  and 
Orelli  in  the  latter.  It  is  noteasy  to  dedde. 
Doering  leaves  it  an  open  question.  As  to 
*  auctor/  see  C.  i.  28.  14,  n. 

84.  eommissa  taeere  Qui  neqvitf']  This, 
which  u  too  commonly  softened  into  a 
weakness,  the  inability  to  keep  a  secret, 
Horace  very  justly  marks  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  rigns  of  a  mischievous 
character.  See  C.  iii.  2. 25,  n.  On  *  Romane,' 
see  C.  iit  6.  2,  n. 

86.  Saepe  tribtu  leetii]  This  would  be 
an  unusually  large  party  at  one  table.  Three 
on  each  '  lectus  tridiniaris'  was  the  usual 
number  when  the  table  was  fulL  Respect- 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  guests,  see 
Becker^s  Gallus,  Ezc.  on  the  '  Triclinium,' 
and  the  article  on  th&t  subject  in  Smith'8 
Dict.  Ant     See  also  S.  ii.  8.  20,  n. 

87»  E  guibue  unue  amef]  Some  of  Fea'B 
MSS.  and  three  quoted  by  Orelli,  have 
*imu8'  for  'nnus,'  and  Fea  adopts  it, 
quoting  Epp.  i.  18. 10,  '*  imi  derisor  lecti ;" 


and  Petronius  (c.  S8),  "  Vides  illum  qui  in 
imo  imus  recumbit?"  But  this  does  not 
proTO  that  Horace  could  have  said  Mmus 
conviva'  to  represent  any  one  individual 
of  the  four  who  were  redining  on  the  '  imus 
lectns.'  The  reoeived  reading  is  foUowed 
by  all  the  editors  I  believe  but  Fea.  '  Avet ' 
vras  the  received  reading,  and  that  of  all 
the  editions  I  have  seen,  as  well  as  of  the 
Scholiast  Porphyrion,  tiU  Bentley  adopted 
*amet'  from  one  of  Cmquius'  Blandinian 
MSS.,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  right 
word,  in  the  same  sense  as  "  umbram  hospi- 
talem  consodare  amant"  (C,  ii.  3.  10): 
**  Quavis :  qua  ratione  vis"  (Acron).  *  Qui 
praebet  aquam '  is  used  for  the  host  **  qui 
aquam  temperat  ignibus."  See  C.  iii.  19. 
8,  n.  On  *  veraz  Liber,'  see  C.  i.  18.  16. 
A  fragment  of  Alcaeus  (56  Bergk)  runa 
olvoi:  &  0tX(  fraX  cai  &\a9ta,  which  the 
Scholiast  on  Plato  (p.  377i  Becker)  speaks 
of  as  a  proverb.  Theocritus  (29.  1)  uses 
Alcaeus'  words,  adding  Xiytrai,  **  In  vino 
▼eritas  "  is  the  weU  known  Latin  equivalent 
Compare  A.  P.  434 :  *'  Reges  dicuntur 
multis  urgere  culullis  Et  torqnere  mero 
quem  per8})ezisse  laborant."  And  Epp.  i. 
18.  38 :  "  Commissumque  teges  et  vino 
tortus  et  ira."  6. 16 :  "  Quid  non  ebrietas 
designat  ?  operta  redudit." 

92.  Paiiilloe  RuJUlua  olet,]  This  vene 
is  quoted  from  a  former  satire  (2.  27)  i  only 
to  show  the  innocent  snbjecta  with  which 
Horaoe's  sature  dealt. 

94.  De  (JapUolini  furtie]  *' PetiUios 
C^itolinus    cum   Capitolii    cuiam    ageret 
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Te  coram  fuerit,  defendas  ut  tuus  est  mos . 
''  Me  Oapitolinus  eonvictore  usus  amicoque    • 
A  puero  est  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 
Fecit,  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urbe ; 
Sed  tamen  admiror,  quo  pacto  judicium  iUud 
Fugerit/^     Hic  nigrae  succus  loliginis,  haec  est 
Aerugo  mera.     Quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis 
Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto.     Liberius  si 
Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Oum  venia  dabis :  insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me, 
Ut  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 
Oum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugaliter,  atque 


95 


100 


105 


ooronae  rabreptae  de  Capitolio  causam 
dizit,  absolutiuque  a  Caesare  est"  (Por- 
pbyrion ).  "  Cujus  amicas  erat, "  adds 
Cruquius'  Soholiaat,  wbo  aays  be  was  called 
Capitolinus  from  bia  imputed  offenoe.  But 
tbis  was  probably  a  cognomen  of  tbe  Pe- 
tillia  gens.  Lambinus  mentions  baving 
seen  at  Rome  a  silTer  ooin,  baving  on  tbe 
reverse  a  representation  of  tbe  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  tbe  name  of  Petil- 
lius.  On  tbe  obTcrse  was  Jnpiter's  bead 
witb  Capitolinus  round  it.  Sucb  a  coin  is 
represented  in  tbe  notice  of  tbis  person  in 
Smitb's  Dict.  Biog.  Tbe  story  of  tbe 
crown  is  very  likely  to  bave  been  invented. 
Tbat  be  was  tried  on  some  serious  cbarge 
and  aoquitted,  and  tbat  tbe  verdict  did  not 
escape  scandaly  is  dear  from  tbe  context. 
See  also  S.  10.  26.  The  nature  of  tbe  ac- 
cusation,  notwitbstanding  tbe  predse  story 
of  tbe  Scboliasts,  must  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt.  We  may  also  gatber  tbat  be  was  a 
person  of  influenoe  from  v.  97f  wbicb  be 
must  bave  been  if  be  was  acquitted,  or  sup- 
posed  to  bave  been  acquitted,  tbrougb  the 
corruption  of  tbe  jury.  Tbere  is  sarcasm  in 
'sed  tamen  admiror/  &c.,  wbich  Horace 
calls  *  succus  loliginis/  the  dark  secretion  of 
the  cuttle-fisb,  bUck  and  malignant. 
'Aerugo  mera,'  nothing  but  copper-rust 
tbat  eats  into  cbaracter  and  destroys  it. 
Compare  Martial  (x.  33.  5) :  — 

"  Ut  tu,  si  viridi  tinctos  aerugine  versus 
Forte  malus  livor  dixerit  esse  meos, 
Ut  facis,  a  nobis  abigas." 

102.  ui  n  quid^  Tbere  is  a  little  ob- 
scurity  in  the  construction,  but  tbe  sense  is 
plain.     <  I  promise,  as  I  truly  can,  if  I  can 


promise  of  m^rself  augbt  else  with  tmth.' 

*  Promitto,  ut  vere  possum  si  aliud  quid  vere 
de  me  promittere  possum.' 

104.  hoe  nUhijuru]     *  So  much  Uberty 
as  this' — *  boc  jus '  would  not  do. 

105.  insuevit  pater  optimtu  hoc  me,1 

*  Suesco '  and  its  compounds  have  an  active 
as  well  as  a  neuter  signification,  taking 
usually  an  accusative  of  the  person  and 
dative  of  the  thing,  wbicb  order  is  inverted 
in  Virg.  (Aen.  vi.  833),  "  Ne,  pueri,  ne 
tanta  animis  assuesdte  bella."  See  Foroel- 
lini  for  examples,  and  beiow,  S.  ii.  2.  109 : 
"  Pluribus  assuerit  mentem  corpusque  super- 
bum."  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instances  of 
a  double  accusative  after  *  suesco '  except 
this,  and  I  do  not  know  wby  Horaoe  should 
bave  written  'boc'  instead  of  'huic,'  or 

*  me  *  instead  of  'mi,'  like  Virgil's  oonstruc- 
tion  above.  Lambinus  alters  tbe  reoeived 
reading  into  'insevit  pater  optimus  hoc 
mi,'  and  for  'insevit'  ihere  is  some  MS. 
autbority.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
right  word  bere.  If  any  alteration  were 
made  I  should  prefer  leavii^  *  insuevit '  and 
altering  *  me.'  If  *me'  is  retained,  the 
oonstruction  is  tbat  of  tbe  Greeks,  wbo 
said  iOiZnv  ri  riva.  Bentley  is  dearly 
wrong  in  rendering  *  boc '  witb  *  fiigerem.' 
Its  position  is  against  that  construction,  and 
moreover  it  gives  no  sense.  Orelli  applies 
'notando'  to  Horaoe  bimself.  'Myexcellent 
father  accustomed  me  to  tbis,  that  I  should 
avoid,  by  means  of  examples,  each  particular 
vice  by  noting  it  (as  it  came  before  me) ;' 
but  *  notando '  seems  to  bave  more  of  tbe 
tecbnical  sense,  and  applies  to  tbe  father» 
wbo  taught  bis  son  to  avoid  vices,  by  brand- 
ing  them  in  each  instance  by  means  of  ex> 
amplee.    See  S.  i.  6.  14,  n.,  on  *  notare.' 
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Viverem  uti  eontentus  eo  quod  mi  ipse  parasset : 

^'  Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius,  utque 

Barrus  inops !     Magnum  documentum  ne  patriam  rem        lio 

Perdere  quis  velit.^     A  turpi  meretricis  amore 

Cum  deterreret :  "  Scetani  dissimilis  sis." 

Ne  sequerer  moechas  concessa  cum  venere  uti 

Possem :  "  Deprensi  non  bella  est  fama  Treboni,'"' 

Aiebat.     ^*"  Sapiens  vitatu  quidque  petitu  115 

Sit  melius  causas  reddet  tibi :  mi  satis  est  si 

Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare  tuamque, 

Dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 

Incolumem  possum ;  simul  ac  duraverit  aetas 

Membra  animumque  tuum  nabis  sine  cortice.'*^     Sic  me       130 

Formabat  puerum  dictis  ;  et  sive  jubebat 

Ut  facerem  quid  :  *^  Habes  auctorem  quo  facias  hoc  ;^ 

Unum  ex  judicibus  selectis  objiciebat ; 


108.  guod  mi  ip»e  parauet ;]  Horaoe'9 
father  had  liTed  a  life  of  fimgal  mdustry,  and 
in  addition  to  any  *  peculinm '  he  may  have 
laid  by  as  a  *  aervns/  he  made  enough 
money  by  his  occapation  of  *  coactor '  (S.  6. 
86)  to  pnrchase  a  farm  of  no  great  valne 
at  Vennsia,  to  pay  for  his  son^s  edncation 
at  Rome,  and  enabie  him  to  continue  it  at 
Athens. 

109.  Aibi  ui  male  mvatfilhui]  See  above, 
T.  28,  n.  The  MSS.  and  editions  vary  be- 
tween  the  forms  Banrus,  Bartos,  Barus, 
Vams,  Rams,  Baius,  of  which  the  last  is 
said  to  be  most  common.  Estr^  foUows 
Bentley  in  reading  Barus.  This  person,  at 
any  rate,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  is  to 
be  distingmshed  irom  the  cozoomb  in  the 
aixth  satire  (v.  30).  But  though  Bentley 
edits  Barus,  he  proposes  the  emendation 
<  ut  qui  panis  inops,'  or  *  farris  inops,'  out 
of  his  own  head, — plainly  an  attempt  to 
improve  Horace.  That  a  proper  name  was 
there  in  the  time  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scho- 
liasts,  Acron,  appears  from  his  note  :  **  Mira 
urbanitate  dum  quasi  ostendit  quomodo  se 
pater  suis  monitiB  monere  solitus  esset  in- 
terea  multos  percutit."  Soetanius  (other- 
wise  Sectanius)  is  not  more  known  than 
Barrus.  Trebonius  was  the  name  of  a 
plebeian  gens  of  some  distinction,  but  which 
of  them  Horace  alludes  to  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Even  the  Scholiasts  are  silent.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  hero  of  some 
notorious  bit  of  scandal,  and  to  have  paid  a 
severe  penalty  for  his  vioe. 

116.  Sapient  vitatu  qvidque  petitu"] 
Horace's  father  had  no  mind  to  refine  upon 


the  foundation  of  morals,  nor  any  preten- 
sion  to  a  philosophical  view  of  these  matters. 
He  knew  that  right  was  light  and  wrong 
was  wrong,  and  followed  the  beaten  track, 
and  would  have  his  sou  do  the  same. 
Horace  ezpresses  the  same  below,  S.  6  : — 

** Quid  multa  ?  pudicum, 

Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 
Non  solum  fitcto  verum  opprobrio  quoque 
turpi." 

The  whole  of  the  passage  there  should  be 
compared  with  this.  The  elder  Horaoe  waa 
no  doubt  a  plain  sensibie  man. 

121.  Formabat'}  This  is  Horaoe's  usual 
word  for  education.  C.  i.  10.  2  :  **  Qui  feros 
cultus  hominum  recentum  Vooe  formasti." 
See  C.  iii.  24.  54,  n. 

123.  Unum  exjudicibus  teleetit']  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  FVaetor  Urbanus  annually 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  persons  whoae 
names  were  registered  in  the  Album  Judi* 
cum  Selectorum,  and  from  whom  were 
choeeh  by  lot  the  '  judioes '  for  each  trial. 
It  is  unoertatn  whether  at  this  time,  or  by  a 
snbsequent  *  lez '  of  Angustus,  their  fiinc- 
tions  were  eztended  to  dvil  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal  prooeedings.  The  number  of  these 
'  judices '  varied.  By  the '  lez  Servilia  Glancia 
Repetundarum  *  it  was  fized  at  450.  The 
law  that  was  in  foroe  at  the  time  Horaoe 
refers  to  was  the  *  lez  Aurelia,'  by  which 
the  Judices  Selecti  were  made  eligible 
from  the  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni 
Aerarii.  The  changes  that  took  plaoe  in 
respect  to  the  Judioes,  aod  tha  frequent 
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Sive  vetabat :  "  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factu 

Necne  sit  addubites,  flagret  rumore  malo  cum  125 

Hic  atque  ille  t     Avidos  vicinum  funus  et  aegros 

Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit ; 

Sic  teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  saepe 

Absterrent  vitiis.'*^     Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis 

Perniciem  quaecunque  ferunt,  mediocribus  et  quis  130 

Ignoscas  vitiis  teneor ;  fortassis  et  istinc 

Largiter  abstulerit  longa  aetas,  liber  amicus, 

Oonsilium  proprium ;  neque  enim  cum  lectulus  aut  me 

Porticus  excepit  desum  mihi.     '^  Bectius  hoc  est : 

Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius :  Sic  dulcis  amicis  135 

Occurram :  Hoc  quidam  non  belle  :  numquid  ego  illi 

Imprudens  olim  faciam  simile  i"^     Haec  ego  mecum 

Oompressis  agito  labris ;  ubi  quid  datur  oti 

Illudo  chartis.     Hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 

Ex  vitiis  unum ;  cui  si  concedere  nolis  uo 

Multa  poetarum  veniat  manus  auxilio  quae 


shiftiiig  of  the  judidal  power  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Eqoites,  are  stated  very 
dearly  ixi  Mr.  Long^s  Excursos  on  the 
'  Judida'  (Cic.  in  Verr.  p.  45).  Horace'8 
&thery  as  plain  men  are  wont,  looked  up 
with  reverence  to  the  body  in  whom  were 
▼ested  such  high  functions;  but  the  offioe 
was  not  an  enviabie  oue,  nor  always  most 
purely  ezerdsed.  See  C.  iv.  9.  39,  n.  As 
to  '  auctor/  tee  above,  ▼.  80. 

124.  An  hoc  inhwMttum]  Heindorf  says 
<  an '  ia  here  put  for  '  utrum/  and  opposed 
to  *  necne.'  His  editor  Wiistemann  oorrects 
him,  and  properly  joins  'an'  with  'addu- 
bites/  'Avidos'  signifies  intemperate,  as 
inC.  i.  18.11. 

129.  Ex  hoe  ego  MOMut]  Horaoe  says 
that  owing  to  his  &ther's  training  (ez  hoe) 
he  had  been  kept  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
Btate,  and  preserved  from  those  ▼loea  which 
in  their  wont  form  bring  destructioil,  but 
which  in  a  moderate  degree  may  be  over* 
looked.  He  impliea  that  in  this  Tenial  form 
he  is  liable  ^  these  fanlts ;  but  even  from 
that  smaller  measnre  time,  the  candour  of 
friends,  and  reflection,  will  deduct  a  good 
deal.  The  sentenoe  ia  a  Uttle  irregular,  but 
■uffidflntly  inteUigible.  '  Conailium  pro- 
prium'  is  the  counsel  a  man  takes  with 
himself  when  he  reviews  his  Ufe,  and  is  bent 
Qpon  oorrecting  the  errors  of  it.  This  sort 
of  reflection  a  man  may  pursue,  if  he  be  in 
earnest,  either  aa  he  Ues  on  his  bed  (sea 


below,  8.  6.  122,  n.),  or  as  he  walks  abroad, 
alone  among  crowds.  By  '  porticus '  Horaoe 
means  any  one  of  the  pubUc  portiooe8« 
oovered  walks,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
number  at  Rome,  and  which  were  uflually 
crowded  by  persona  of  aU  sorts  reaorting 
thither  for  exerdse,  oonTersation,  or  bnai- 
ness. 

137.  o/tm]     See  C.  u.  10.  17>  n. 

139.  llludo  chartii.']  ForceU.  interprets 
this  as  if  it  meant,  '  I  amuse  myself  with 
writing,'  and  quotes  S.  u.  8.  62 :  "  Ut  sem- 
per  gaudea  iUudere  rebus  Humanisr'  It 
rather  means,  '  I  put  it  down  in  my  notea 
by  way  of  amusement.'  Aa  to  *  chartae/ 
see  S.  u.  3.  2,  n. 

14 1.  Multa  poetarum  veniat  manui  ]  I 
do  not  see  why,  against  a  large  numbor  of 
MSS.  and  the  common  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage*  OreUi  insistB  upon  reading  *  veniet.' 
Thongh  Horace  in  his  odes  uses  the  con- 
struction  with  the  subjunctive  in  the  first 
dause,  and  future  in  the  second  (C.  iu.  3. 7)» 
he  is  not  Ukely  to  have  done  it  here.  BenU 
ley  proposes  '  noles '  and  *  veniet' — Horaoe, 
in  winding  up  his  discourse,  stops  the  Upa 
of  his  opponenta  with  a  saUy  of  good 
humour,  which  they  would  find  it  hard  to 
resist.  He  says  if  they  wUl  not  make  ex- 
cuses  for  this  Uttle  sin  of  his  (that  of  taking 
notes  of  his  neighbours'  vioes),  he  wiU 
bring  a  host  of  sinners  (poets)  as  bad  aa 
himself,  and,.Uke  the  proselytizing  Jews, 
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Sit  mihi  (nam  multo  plnres  smnus),  ac  veluti  te 
Judaei  cogemus  in  hanc  concedere  turbam. 

thej  wiU  ftttack  them  tUl  they  haTe  made  £pp.  i.  5. 18,  **  Loou  egt  et  pluribuB  am- 
converts  and  poets  of  them  aJI.  *  Plures '  bris."  '  Mnlto  pliires  sumus '  means  *  there 
Big;nifiee  any  nnmber  more  than  one,  as  in    are  many  besidee  me.' 


SATIRE   V. 

In  the  jeu  A..V.C.  714,  after  the  taldng  of  Pemsia  bj  Angnstas,  M.  Antonins  prepared 
for  war,  which  was  arerted  by  an  arrangement  made  thron^  the  mediation  of  Maecenas 
on  the  part  of  Angustns,  and  of  Coooeius  and  PoUio  on  the  part  of  Antonius,  and  hj  the 
marriage  of  Octaria,  Augustus'  sister,  to  Antonius.  But  that  this  was  not  the  oocasiov 
of  the  joumey  reoorded  in  this  Satire  is  oertain,  because  Horace  was  not  introduced  t 
Maeoenas  tiU  the  beginning  of  a.v.c.  716.  The  same  objection,  among  several  others, 
18  fatal  to  the  theory  which  oonnects  the  jonrney  with  the  spring  of  the  year  716.  At 
that  time  M.  Antonins  arrived  at  Brundusinm  with  his  fleet  at  the  request  of  Augustus, 
who  had  asked  him  for  help  against  Sex.  Pompeius ;  but  not  finding  Augustus  there,  he 
rery  soon  took  his  departure.  This  is  the  date  adopted,  among  many  othen,  by  Heindorf. 
It  has  been  disposed  of  by  Kirchner  (Quaest  Hor.  656,  sqq.)  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
answered.  In  the  spring  of  the  foUowing  year  717»  Antonius  brought  over  an  army  to 
Italy,  and  a  fleet  of  300  ships  (Appian,  v.  03 ;  Dion  Cass.  48.  64 ;  Plut.  Ant  c.  35) : 
lc  rtvuv  SiafioXwv  irapoK^fvOtic  trpbQ  Kaiaapa,  says  Plutarch.  He  pretended,  Dion 
says,  to  oome  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  put  down  Sez.  Pompeius,  his  real  object 
being  rather  to  see  what  was  going  on  than  to  take  any  active  part.  He  came  to 
Brundusium,  but  the  people  would  not  let  him  oome  into  the  harbour  (according  to 
Plutarch),  and  be  therefore  went  on  to  Tarentum.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
the  two  rivals  (Caesar  being  at  Rome)  through  agents  empk>yed  by  both,  but  without 
effect,  tiU  Octavia  undertook  to  mediate  between  her  hnsband  and  brother,  and  waa 
flnaUy  snccessful  in  reooncUing  them.  It  has  been  snpposed,  with  every  probabiUty,  that 
the  mission  which  Horace  acoompanied  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  meet  Antonius  on  his 
expected  arrival  at  Brundusium  on  this  oocasion,  i.  e.  in  the  spring  of  a.u.c.  717«  That 
the  season  was  not  winter  may  be  inferred  from  v.  14,  where  Horace  speaks  of  being  dis- 
turbed  by  the  gnats  and  frogs.  That  it  was  not  summer  is  probable  irom  the  party 
requiring  a  fire  at  Trivicum  (v.  80).  Appian  (1.  c.)  states  expressly  that  Antonius  arrived 
at  Bmndusium  ffpog  &pxofiivov,  which  corresponds  with  the  above  fiacts. 

Horace  started  from  Rome  with  only  one  oompanion,  HeUodoms  the  rhetorician  (v.  2), 
and  these  two  traveUed  together  three  days  and  one  night,  about  fift3C*siz  miles,  tiU  they 
reached  Tarracina  or  Anzur,  where  by  appointment  they  were  to  meet  the  offidal  mem- 
bers  of  their  party.  These  were  Maeoenas  and  Cocoeius,  who  had  been  employed  in 
negotiating  the  first  recondUation  between  Augustus  and  Antonius,  and  Fonteius,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  latter.  Three  days  afterwards  they  met  at  Sinuessa  Horace's  three 
most  iatimate  friends,  Plotius  Tuoca,  Varius,  and  VirgU ;  one  of  whom,  Varius,  kept 
them  oompany  only  for  siz  days,  and  left  them,  fbr  reasons  which  are  not  mentioned,  at 
Cannaium  (v.  08) .    The  rest  of  the  party  went  on  together  tiU  they  reabhad  Bnmdusium, 
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aefventeen  dsys  after  Horaoe  had  left  Roma  The  route  they  took  was  not  the  shoftest 
or  the  easiest,  which  lay  through  Veniisia  and  Tarentam.  They  preferred  taking  the 
north-eastem  road  which  strikes  across  the  country  from  Beneventam,  and,  reaching  the 
coast  at  Barium,  oontinues  along  the  shore  till  it  comes  to  Brandnsiam.  They  were 
evidentiy  not  pressed  for  time,  and  probably  took  the  road  they  did  becaase  it  passed 
throagh  Canasiam,  whither  one  of  the  party  was  boand.  Maecenas  made  his  joumey  as 
agreeable  as  ander  the  drcamstanoes  it  ooald  be,  by  taking  with  him  sach  companions ; 
and  they  all  appear  to  great  advantage  in  Horace's  good-humoared  diary.  There  was  no 
restraint  between  the  patron  and  his  friends,  and  their  affection  for  him  and  one  another 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Since  if  the  occasion  above  supposed  be  that  on  which  the  mission  was  sent,  they  ooold 
not  have  met  Antonius  at  Brundusium,  their  joumey  could  not  have  ended  there: 
Maeoenas  at  least,  and  his  official  oompanions,  must  have  gone  on  to  Tarentum.  Whether 
Horace  acoompanied  them  is  unoertain.  I  think  probably  he  did  not ;  but  that  Maeoenas, 
hearing  that  Antonius  had  come  to  Brandusium,  and  passed  on  to  Tarentumi  made  all 
haste  to  reach  that  place.  I  think  it  likely,  however,  that  Horaoe  took  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  his  retum  to  Rome  to  visit  his  native  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Kirchner 
(Qu.  Hor.  p.  39,  sq.)  thinks  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  the  ode  to  Archytss 
(L  28),  and  that  to  the  fountain  of  Bandusta  (iii.  13);  that  he  visited  Septimius  (C.  ii.  6), 
and  renewed  his  acqoaintance  with  Ofella  (S.  ii.  2).  Probably  Horaoe  took  more  than 
one  joumey  to  Tarentum,  with  which  when  he  wrote  his  ode  to  Septimias  he  appears  to 
bave  had  very  pleasant  associations.  He  seems  to  have  had  in  mind,  as  the  Scholiasts 
say,  the  description  by  Ladlius  of  a  joumey  he  took  to  Capua,  of  which  three  or  four 
yerses  only  have  been  preserved  (see  note  on  y.  6). 

Egbessum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 
Hospitio  modico  ;  rhetor  comes  Heliodorus, 

1.  Egremm  tnagna  me  exeepii  Arieia]  Aridna,  who  had  a  temple  among  the  woods 

They  left  Rome  by  the  Porta  Capena,  be-  on  the  small  lake  (Lacus  Nemorensis),  a 

tween  Mons  Aventinus  and  Mons  Caelius  short  way  from  the  town,  probably  on  the 

in  the  southem  quarter  of  the  dty.    The  site    of   the    modem    town  Nemi.      The 

reading  '  ezcepit    is  correct,  and  has  the  wealthy  Romans  had  villas  in  the  neigh- 

sopport    of  the    best    MSS.      ^Acoepit,'  bourhood. 

*  oepit,'    are    various    readings,  of  which,  By  *  hospitio  modioo '  Horace  means  an 

after  Lambinus  and  Craquius,  Bentley  has  indifferent  inn ;  but  *  hospitium '  is  not  the 

adopted  the  first.    Aricia  (La  Ricda),  one  Latin  for  an  *  inn,'  which  was  called  *  cau- 

of  the  most  andent  towns  of  Latium,  was  pona,'  or  *  tabema,'  or  *  diversorium,'  and 

sizteen  miles  frt>m  Rome.     It  was  situated  its  keeper  *  caupo.'    The  inns  at  the  diffe- 

on  the  side  of  a  hiU  sloping  down  to  a  valley  rent  stages  on  the  great  roads  were  never 

called  Vallis  Aridna,  through  which  tbe  very  good,  the    chief  reason  being   that 

Appia  Via  passed.    This  part  of  the  road  is  travellers  of  any  importance  usually  found 

still  in  good  preservation.    The  dtadel  was  friends  at  the  prindpal  towns  who  enter- 

placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  (Strabo,  y.  tained  them. 

p.  239),  and  on  that  spot  stands  the  modem  2.  rhetor  eome»  HeliodortUt']     Horaoe 

town.    Arida  was  a  considerable  town  in  jocularly  exaggerates   the   merits  of   this 

Horace's  time,  and  for  some  centuries  after.  Greek.    Nothing  is  known  of  him  from 

Cioero    calls    it  "munidpium  —  vetustate  other  sources.    The  reading  Minguae'  for 

antiquissimum,  splendore   munidpum  ho-  *  longe,'  adopted  by  Gesner  among  others, 

nestissimum  "  (PhiL  iii.  6).     Its  ndghbour-  makes  nonsense.     Heliodoras  was  a  Greek, 

hood  to  Rome,  and  accessible  position,  con-  and  might  well  know  his  own  Uuiguage,  as 

tributed  to  its  prosperity,  which  was  assisted  Lambinus  observes.     *  Appii  Foram '  was 

by  its  assodation  with  the  worshipof  Diana  thirty-nine  miles  fix)m  Rome,  and  was  so 
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Graecorum  longe  doctissimus ;  inde  Forum  Appi, 
Differtum  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 
Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos 
Praecinctis  unum  ;  minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 
Hic  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 


caUed  by  Appiiis  Clsudiiis,  sarnamed  Caecas, 
who  in  his  oensonhip  (a.u.c.  441)  oon- 
stracted  the  Via  Appia  and  the  great 
aqneduct  which  bore  his  name.  Some 
ruins  of  this  town  are  said  by  Walckenaer 
stiU  to  exist.  Its  modem  name  is  Borgo 
Longo.  *'  D^trtum  nautU :  plennm,  sc 
his  qui  in  Pomptinis  paludibus  navigabant. 
atque  fnalignU :  deest  hominibus"  (Acron). 
The  participle  '  differtus '  is  formed  as  from 
'  differcio/  which  verb  is  not  found.  *  Dif- 
fertus '  occurs  below  (Epp.  i.6. 69):  "  Differ- 
tum  tnnsire  fomm."  Fea  foUows  the  Scho- 
liast  in  taking  *malignia'  absohitely.  It 
no  doubt  belongs  to  *  cauponibus '  in  the 
same  sense  as  *perfidu8  Mc  caupo'  (S.  i. 
29).  It  was  to  Appii  Forum  that  some  of 
the  Christians,  when  they  heard  of  St.  Paul'8 
approach,  went  from  Rome  to  meet  him. 
Otiiers  met  him  at  a  plaoe  caUed  Tres 
Tabemae  (La  Castella),  which  was  about 
seven  miles  from  Arida,  and  sixteen  from 
Appii  Forum.  Horaoe  must  have  passed 
through  this  town  without  stopping.  It 
was  a  weU.known  plaoe,  and  from  it  a 
Christian  bishop  took  his  titie,  "  Felix  a 
Tribus  Tabemis." 

6.  Hoe  iter]  i.  e.  the  joumey  from 
Rome  to  Appii  Forum,  which  was  usually 
made  in  one  day,  they  took  two  to  accom- 
plish.  '  Praednctus '  is  opposed  to  '  dis- 
dnctus,'  and  means  *  one  well  girt,'  evC«i>vo£, 
and  ready  for  active  exertion,  ranning,  &c. 
Horace  uses  the  word  more  literaUy,  S.  ii. 
8.  70:  "ut  omnes  Praedncti  recte  pueri 
oomptique  ministrent."  Serrius  quotes  this 
place  in  his  note  on  Aen.  riii.  724,  saying, 
•"  Vel  habitum  eoram  ostendit  qui  usque  ad 
talos  fluebat — vel  disdnctos  dixit  inhabiles 
milites :  omnes  enim  qui  militant  dncti  sunt : 
▼el  inefficaoes  ut  contra  praecinctos  strenuos 
didmus.  Horat.  Altius  ac  nos  Praednctis 
unum."  The  Asiatics  tuck  up  in  their 
girdles  their  long  garments  when  they  are 
preparing  to  run  or  walk  quick.  Hence 
such  expressions  as  we  meet  with  in  Scrip- 
ture,  "  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind." 
*  Sucdnctus,'  *  tucked  up,'  is  the  more  usoal 
word. 

6.  minue  eet  grams  Appia  tardie,"] 
"Appia  via  non  est  molesta  tardioribus 
qnia  habitacnlis  fi«quentabatur  ubi  possunt 
manere  quocnnque  pervenerint"  (Acron). 


Thls  interpretation  is  fottowed  by  many  of 
the  commentators.  Orelli  and  others  think 
Horace  means  that  the  Via  Appia  was  less 
iatiguing  to  the  slow  traveller  than  to  the 
quick ;  that  it  was  a  rough  road,  over  which 
tiie  slower  you  went  the  less  unpleasant  was 
thejoumey. — ^There  is  a  reading  'nimis' 
adopted  by  Fea  upon  the  same  understand- 
ing.  This  road  was  constracted  with  a 
foundation  of  large  squared  blocks  of  stone, 
over  which  was  hud  a  coating  of  gravel, 
until  the  Emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan  hud 
it  with  silex  acoording  to  an  inscription 
found  on  a  mile-stone  in  the  ndghbournood 
of  Foram  Appii,  and  noticed  by  De  Chaupy 
(iii.   391):  "  imp.   caesar    nerva    aug. 

GXKMAN.  PONTIPEX  MAX.  T&IB.  POTE8TATE 
C08.  III.  P.P.  VI AM  A  TRIPtJNTIO  ADPORUM 
APPIl  XX  OLAREA  8ILICB  8TBRNENDAM 
SVA  PBCUNIA  INCHOAVIT:  IMP.  CAE8AR 
NBRVA  DIVI  NERVAE  P.  TRAJANU8  AUG. 
GBRMANIC.  TRIBUN.  POTE8T.  C08.  III.  CON- 

SUMMAVIT."  Horace  speaks  ebewhere  of 
the  traveller  * '  qui  Romam  Capua  petit  imbre 
lutoque  Adspersus"  (Epp.  i.  11.  11).  I 
think  with  (h«lli  that  Horace  means  the  road 
was  bad,  and  that  they  who  took  the  jouraey 
Idsurely  escaped  jolting  and  inoonvenience. 
In  one  of  the  verses  of  Ludlius'  Satire  men- 
tioned  in  the  Introduction  he  says,  "  Prae- 
terea  omneiter  estlabosum  atque  lutosum." 
7.  Hie  ego  propter  aquam^  "  Hodie  in 
Foro  Appii  viatores  propter  aquam  quae 
ibi  deterrima  est  manere  vitant.  Didt 
ergo  Horatius  se  ibi  coenare  noluisse  ne 
necesse  haberet  bibere"  (Porphyrion). 
At  Appii  Foram  they  were  to  embark  at 
night  in  a  boat  that  was  to  carry  them  by 
cuoal  to  Terradna.  A  party  were  waiting 
at  the  same  inn  to  go  with  them,  and 
Horaoe  waited  with  impatience  till  they  had 
done  supper.  These  he  means  by  *  comites.' 
This  canal,  which  was  constracted  by  Au- 
gustus  in  his  attempt  (A.  P.  65)  to  drain  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  is  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(v.  6)  :  nXiyiriov  ri|c  TahpaKtvriQ  PaBiZovTi 
liri  rrJQ  'Pwftrtt  wapaj3f/3Xijrai  ry  oStfi  ry 
'Airwi^  ii&pvli  kwi  rroXXoiQ  rorrovc  irXij- 
povfilvi}  roic  iXiloiQ  Tt  Kai  roic  rroTafiioiQ 
fffiaai'  wXcZrot  dk  naXiaTa  fiiv  yvcrctfp, 
i5<rr  kfAflavraQ  A^*  ioiripaQ  Upaivttv 
irpMiac  Kai  PaiiZttv  t6  Xoirrbv  rp  odip  (ry 
'Airwi^),  dXXd  Kal  fkiff  rffjApav  pv/iovXicu 
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Indico  bellum,  coenAntes  haud  animo  aequo 

Exspectans  comites.    Jam  nox  inducere  terris 

Umbras  et  caelo  difiundere  signa  parabat ;  10 

Tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 

Ingerere.     Huc  appelle  !     Trecentos  inseris :  ohe 

Jam  satis  est !     Dum  aes  exigitur,  dum  mula  ligatur, 

Tota  abit  hora.     Mali  culices  ranaeque  palustres 

Avertunt  somnos,  absentem  ut  cantat  amicam  15 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 

Oertatim.     Tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 

Incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 


^'  ifuovtov,  There  are  still  traoes  to  be 
seen  of  this  canal,  wbich  was  nineteen  milea 
long,  and  was  called  in  conaeqnenoe  De- 
oennoviam.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Lucan 
(iii.  85) :  "  Efe  qua  Pomptinas  via  dividit  nda 
paludes."  Nero,  projecting  a  junction  be- 
tween  the  Lake  Avernna  and  the  Tiber, 
enlarged  thia  canal  rTac.  Ann.  zr.  48). 
The  road  may  have  oeen  defective  here- 
abouts,  as  it  was  the  general  practioe  of 
travellers  to  exchange  it  for  the  canal,  and 
to  make  the  joamey  by  night,  as  Stnbo 
informs  us  in  ihe  above  passage. 

9.  Jam  nox  inducere  terrii']  This  b  s 
parody  of  the  heroic  style,  unless  it  be  taken 
from  some  poet.  as  Ennius. 

12.  Huc  appeUef]  "  Put  in  here  and 
take  us  on  boardl''  cries  the  servant. 
*<How  many  more?— you'U  swamp  the 
boat!"  says  the  boatman.  The  bank  is 
crowded;  the  passengers  all  want  to  be 
attended  to  at  onoe.  They  rush  on  board, 
and  the  boatman,  afraid  of  his  craft  up- 
settiDg,  or  wanting  to  take  as  few  as  he  can 
for  his  money,  tries  in  vain  to  keep  them 
out.  This  is  one  way  of  taking  the  words, 
which  Orelli  prefers.  It  presumes  that  the 
boat  was  hired  by  the  party,  and  that  they 
divided  the  cost  among  them.  But '  dum 
aes  exigitur'  seems  to  mean  that  the  fare 
was  coUected  from  each  passenger,  in  which 
case  the  boatmen  would  have  an  interest  in 
taking  as  many  as  they  could  get,  and  only 
the  passengers  would  complain  of  being 
crowded.  The  coUection  of  the  iare  and 
putting-to  the  mule  being  accomplished 
Uorace  goes  on  board.  The  boat  starts, 
and  he  Ues  down  to  sleep,  disturbed  much 
by  the  mosquitoes  and  the  croaking  of 
frogs.  The  boatman  and  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers  (Heindorf  caUs  '  viator '  the  driv^ 
of  the  mule,  but  he  is  plainly  wrong),  half 
drunk,  sing  maudUn  songstiU  the  one  drops 
off  to  sleep,  and  the  other,  having  a  mind 


to  do  the  same,  stops  the  boat,  taras  the 
mole  out  to  graie,  ikys  himself  down,  and 
snores  tUl  the.  dawn  of  day,  when  one  of 
the  passengers  wakes,  stafts  up  in  a  paa- 
sion,  and  fkUa  foul  of  the  boatman  and  the 
poor  mnle,  who  ia  pnt-to  again,  and  a  Uttla 
after  ten  o'clock  tbey  reach  tfaeir  destina- 
tion,  which  waa  a  temple  of  Feronia,  abont 
seventeen  miles  from  the  plaoe  where  they 
embarked.  Virgil  mentions  it  (Aen.  yiL 
799): 

" quis  Jupiter  Anxurus  arvia 

IVaesidet  et  viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luoo." 

'Cerebrosus'  is  an  old  word  signifying 
'  choleric'  Plautus  uses  it,  and  Lambinus 
quotes  passages  from  Nonius  and  LudUus, 
where  it  occurs.  *  Dolare  '  is  properly  to 
trim  a  pieoe  of  wood  with  an  axe,  '  dolabra.' 
It  is  only  here  used  in  this  sense,  *he 
rough-hewed  him  with  a  cudgel.'  Feronia 
was  a  goddess  worshipped  originaUy  by  the 
Sabines.  There  was  a  town  and  wood  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  which  bore  her 
name,  Lucus  Feroniae,  and  where  she  was 
worshipped.  It  is  now  called  CivitelU. 
There  was  another  Lucus  Feroniae  in  the 
north  of  Etruria,  now  caUed  Pietra  Santa. 
The  Cape,  whic^  now  bears  the  name 
Monte  Santo,  in  Sardinia,  was  also  named 
Feronia  after  this  goddess,  on  whose  attri- 
butes  and  worship  see  Smith's  Dict.  Myth. 
On  the  site  of  the  Temple  near  which 
Horace  and  his  party  disembarked  there 
now  stands,  aocording  to  Walckenaer,  an 
old  (octagonal?)  tower,  bearing  the  name 
Torre  Ottofada.  Bentley's  reading  *  lavi- 
mur '  for  '  lavimus,'  that  of  all  the  M3S. 
and  old  editions,  is  not  worth  attending  to. 
AU  his  quotations  refer  to  taking  the  bath. 
Horace  says  they  only  washed  Uieir  hands 
and  faoe,  which  would  be  no  Httle  refresh- 
ment  after  a  night  spent  in  a  canal-boat. 
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Nauta  piger  saxo  religat  stertitque  supinus. 
Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  eum  procedere  lintrem 
Sentimus,  donec  cerebrosus  prosilit  unus 
Ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 
Fuste  dolat :  quarta  vix  demum  exponimur  hora. 
Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympha. 
Milia  tum  pransi  tria  repimus  atque  subimus 
Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 
Huc  venturus  erat  Maecenas  optimus  atque 
Cocceius,  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 
Legati,  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos. 
Hic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus 
Illinere.     Interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 
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26.  MiHa  ium  prmui  tria  repimui] 
Three  mOes  fvaiher,  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
•aeent,  stood  the  town  of  Tarracina  (Terra- 
GUia)i  which  hj  the  Volsdans  was  called 
Anznr,  by  which  name  it  ia  always  men- 
tioned  by  the  poets.  Ovid  (Met.  zv.  717) 
calla  it  Trachaa,  after  that  which  Strabo 
(y.  233)  says  was  its  original  name,  Tra- 
china»  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  firom  its 
rongh  ritnation  (rpaxeia).  The  winding  of 
the  road  np  the  hill,  and  the  difficolty  of 
the  asoent,  explains  the  word  ^repunne.' 
The  oid  town  of  Tarracina  was  bnilt  on  tbe 
top  of  the  hill,  bnt  thie  rite  was  afterWarde 
abandoned  and  a  new  town  bailt  on  the 
plain  below,  dose  npon  the  shore,  which  is 
the  rite  of  the  modem  Terradna.  It  was 
in  Horaoe'8  day,  and  had  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  long  oontinned  to  be,  a  town  of 
great  impoitanoe,  as  it  wae  one  of  great 
antiqnity.  Porphyrion  mentions  that  in 
his  time  the  niins  of  the  old  town  and  ite 
walls  were  staDding.  What  that  time  was 
is  qnite  nnoerUdn, — not  earlier,  however, 
than  the  fifth  century.  After  leaving  the 
boat,  the  party  Inndied  before  they  pro- 
oeeded.  Tlie  *  prandium  '  was  a  light  meal 
nsually  eaten  abont  noon,  bnt  sometimes 
earlier,  as  probably  was  the  case  in  this 
instanoe. 

27>  ffwi  vefUurui  eraf]  See  Introdnc- 
tion.  Bentley  thinks  '  optimns '  too  &mi- 
liar  an  epithet  for  Maeoenas,.and  joins  it 
with  Cocodas.  For  the  same  reason  he 
alters  *care'  into  <dare'  (C.  i.  20.  6). 
L.  Cocoeitts  Nerva  was  a  ftiend  of  M.  An- 
tonins,  and  was  among  those  whom  AQgnstus 
found  in  Perusia  when  he  took  it  (a.v.c. 
713).  He  offered  these  persons  no  in- 
dignity,  but  made  fiiends   of  them,  and 


Cocoehis  seems  to  have  beoome  espedally 
intimate  with  Augnstus  withont  betraying 
his  ftiendship  for  M.  Antonins.  Acoording 
to  Appian  (y.  60,  sqq.)  it  was  this  Ludus 
Coocdus  who  by  his  tact  and  good  sense 
was  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  recon- 
dliation  which  took  plaoe  (a.u.c.  714)  be- 
tween  his  two  fiieDds.  But  Ludus  had,  as 
Appian  mentions,  a  brother,  aod  these  two 
have  been  confounded.  The  brother^s 
name  was  Biarcns ;  whereas  Appian  men- 
tions  this  Cooodns  ezpresriy  as  Ludus. 
AtVKWc  i^v  Korc^ioc  ^carlpy  f  iXoc.  Ur- 
rini  (Fam.  Rom.  p.  66)  thiuks  Ludus  here 
is  a  mistake  for  Marcus,  and  there  is  some 
ground  in  Appian's  own  statement  for  snp- 
posing  such  is  the  case.  He  says  of  Coc- 
oeius  arguing  with  Antonius,  ovk  tla  irw 
rbv  ILaitrapa  KoXttv  kx^pbv,  lc  f<  AtvKiov 
Kal  To^Q  dXXovc  'Avrmviov  ^iXovc  Toiovdt 
yeyiVfifAivov*  and  when  he  retums  to  Au- 
gnstus  the  latter  chides  him  for  delayiug, 
oh  ydp  f^if  Kai  rbv  abv  AitXfbv  'iv'  ix^P^C 
jc  ^o*  irs£c<0-irt<ra*  which  makes  it  appear 
that  the  Uoccdus  who  negotiated  the  re- 
oondliation  Appian  refers  to  f  see  Introduc- 
tion)  was  not  the  person  whose  life  was 
sparad  at  Perusia,  but  his  brother.  Bnt 
the  former  is  called  Ludus ;  the  negodator, 
therefore,  was,  according  to  this  acoount, 
Marcns.  This  Marcus  was  probably  great- 
grandiather  of  tbe  Empeior  Nerva.  See 
Dict  Biog. 

30.  nigra  meis  eoUyria  lippue]  *  Colly- 
rium,'  an  ointment  for  sore  eyes,  was  com- 
posed,  according  to  Celsus  (1.  vi.  c  7)»  of 
jnices  ezpressed  from  the  poppy  and  various 
shrube,  as  the  lydum,  glancion,  acada, 
hypocystis,  &c.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  not  known. 
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Cocceius  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  unguem 
Factus  homo,  Antoni  non  ut  magis  alter  amicus. 
Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  libenter 


32.  Capitoque  timul  Jbn/eiu»,  ]  Not 
much  U  known  of  C.  Fonteivs  Capito.  He 
was  deputed  by  Augustus  on  this  occasiony 
M  being  a  particular  friend  of  M.  Antonius, 
who  afterwardB,  as  Plutarch  relatea  (Anton. 
36)  aent  him,  while  he  was  in  Syria,  to  fetch 
Cleopatra  thither  from  Egypt.  When  Au- 
gustuB  laid  down  the  consulship  in  a.u.c. 
721 ,  Capito  was  appointed  Consul  Suffectus. 
He  had  a  son  who  was  consul  with  Ger- 
manicus  a.u.c.  765,  with  whom  Heindorf 
confoundfl  Antonius'  friend  in  the  tezt. 
Orelli  mentions  a  ooin  of  this  Capito  with 
the  following  inscription : — "  c.  fontbivs. 

CAPITO.  PRO.  PR.  =  M.  ANT.  IMP.  C08. 
DE9IO.   ITER.  BT.  TBRT.  III.  VIR.  R.  P.  C." 

The  ezpreasion  '  ad  unguem  factus '  is  taken 
from  the  craft  of  the  sculptor,  who  tries  the 
surface  of  his  statue  by  passing  the  nail 
over  it :  if  the  parts  be  put  p^ectly  to- 
gether,  and  the  whole  work  well  finished, 
the  nfldl  passes  over  the  surfiice,  and  meets 
with  no  obstruction.  "TransUtio  sumpta 
a  marmorariis  qui  unguibus  juncturas  et 
levitatem  ezplorant "  (Comm.  Cmq.).  See 
Persius,  S.  i.  64 :— 

" carmina  moUi 

Nunc  demum  numero  fluere,  ut  per  leve 

severos 
Effundat  junctura  ungues." 

Compare  also  A.  P.  294  :  "  Perfectum  decies 
non  castigavit  ad  unguem."  Plutarch  oopies 
the  expression  (Symph.  vi.  4),  17  ^Kpt^rjQ 
(F^SSpa  Kai  it  ovvxoQ  Xtyofiivri  diaira, 
Below  (S.  ii.  7*  86)  the  perfect  man  is 
described  as — 

" in  se  ipso  totus,  teres  atqne 

rotundus, 
Eztemi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari/' 

which  is  like  the  description  of  the  tezt, 
though  the  metaphor  ia  not  quite  the  same. 
*  Non  ut  magis  alter  *  is  equivalent  to  '  quam 
qui  mazime '  in  prose. 

34.  Fundoi  Aujidio  Luaeo  praetore] 
They  arrived  at  Tarradna  abont  noon,  and 
there  the  prindpal  personages  met  them. 
At  Tarradna  they  slept,  and  prooeeded 
nezt  moming  to  Fundi  (Fondi),  sizteen 
miles  furtber  to  the  north-east  of  Tarradna. 
Fundi  was  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  a 
lake,  which  was  called  after  it  Fundanus; 
and  also  Amydanus,  from  an  old  Greek 
town  Amyclae,  tbe  ezistenoe  of  which  was 
only  traditionai  when  Horaoe  wrote,  but  is 


occasionally  mentioned  by  the  poets.  Mar- 
tial  (ziii.  1 15)  associates  it  with  Fundi  and 
the  Caecuban  vineyards,  which  were  in  this 
neighbonrhood : — 

"Caecuba    Fundanis    generosa   coquuntur 
Amydis, 
Vitis  et  in  media  nata  palude  viret" 

Fnndi  was  one  of  that  dass  of  towns  called 
'  praefectura,'  which,  instead  of  having  the 
administration  of  its  own  aflfairs,  was  go- 
vemed  by  a  *  praefectns'  sent  annually  trom 
Rome  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus  (see  Smith'8 
Dict.  Ant.  art  'Coionia').  At  this  time 
the  *praefectus'  was  oneAufidius  Luscna 

got  otherwise  known),  an  opstart  whom 
orace  calb  Praetor  by  way  of  ridicnle. 
The  offioers  of  the  other  munidpal  towns 
were  allowed  to  wear  the  '  toga  praetezta,' 
the  'toga'  with  a  purple  border  (Livy 
zzziv.  7)1  but  the  '  praefecti '  were  not,  and 
yet  Luscus  wore  them.  The  '  latus  davus,' 
the  broad  purple  stripe  down  the  firont  of 
the  ^tunic,'  was  a  badge  that  bdonged 
only  to  senators.  *  Pranae  batillum '  waa  a 
pan  of  hot  coals  **  in  quo  ponuntur  pranae 
in  hieme  super  mensam  ne  coena  frigeat " 
(Comm.  Craq.).  This  Scholiast  speUs  the 
word  '  vatiUum,'  and  says  it  is  a  diminutive 
of  *  vas.'  '*  Vas  parvum,  in  quo  pro  felid 
hospitum  adventu  incensis  odoribus  Jovi 
hospitali  sacra  fiebant :  quod  com  ez  cupro 
esset  ita  tollebat  et  ostentabat  hoepitibQa 
quasi  esset  aureum,  et  ob  hanc  causam  voca- 
tur  ab  Horatio  insanus."  A  good  deal  in 
this  ezplanation  is  withont  vidue,  and  the 
etymology  is  dearly  wrong ;  but  tiie  pan  of 
coals  may  have  been  used,  as  this  Scfaoliast 
says,  for  buming  incense  or  otherwise  in 
connezion  with  sacrifice.  Aufidius.  it  ap- 
pears,  had  been  a  'scriba '  or  clerk,  probably 
in  the  *  praetor's '  offioe,  such  a  situation  as 
Horaoe  held  at  this  time  in  the  'quaestor's.' 
Persons  in  that  capadty  had  opportunities 
of  pushing  their  fortunes  if  they  managed 
weU,  and  the  honours  of  Luscus  are  spoken 
of  as '  praemia,'  rewards  of  servioe  rendered 
to  his  master.  Livy  (zziii.  19)  mentions 
that  one  M.  Anidus,  praetor  (as  the  prin- 
dpal  offioers  in  a  few  of  the  chief  muni- 
dpia  seem  to  have  been  caUed,  probably  by 
oonrtesy)  of  Praeneste,  had  formerly  been 
a  '  scriba.'  FuU  information  on  the  terms 
*  scriba,'  *  toga  praetezta,'  and  *  latus  cUvub/ 
wiU  be  found  in  Smith'8  Dict.  Ant 
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Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae, 
Praetextam  et  latum  clavum  prunaeque  batillum. 
In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 
Murena  praebente  domum,  Gapitone  culinam. 
Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima ;  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessae  Virgiliusque 
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37.  In  AfamtirrarfifM]  Disgusted  with 
the  offidouaness  of  the  promoted  scribe, 
the  party  move  on  in  the  ooune  of  the  day 
to  Formiae  (Mola  di  Gaeta)  abont  twdve 
miles  farther,  where  the  road,  having  taken 
an  npward  bend  from  Tarracina  to  Fundi, 
goes  straight  down  (rom  thence  to  tbe 
coast,  where  Formiae  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Caietanus.  Ita  suppoeed 
identity  with  the  Laestrygonia  of  Homer 
has  been  noticed  before  (C.  iii.  16.  34,  n., 
and  17,  Int).  As  the  scene  of  Cicero'8 
frequent  retirement  and  his  death,  it  is  a 
place  of  much  interest,  and  Martial  devotes 
one  of  his  longest  and  most  pleasing  Epi- 
grams  to  the  description  of  its  attractions 
(x.  30).  Its  wines  Horace  mentions  more 
than  onoe.  He  here  calls  it  the  city  of  the 
Mamurrae — a  ftimily  of  respectability  in 
this  town,  aocording  to  Porphyrion  (**  hic 
fnit  iamilia  Mamuirarum  honesto  loco 
nata '').  The  member  of  this  iamily  best 
known  is  the  commander  of  the  engineers 
in  Julius  Caesar'8  army.  He  was  in  great 
favonr  with  Caesar,  and  became  very  rich. 
He  spent  his  wealth  on  good  living  (Cic.  ad 
Att  vii.  7), ,  and  altogether  was  of  low 
repute.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
Horace  is  speaking  ironically,  as  most  oom- 
mentators  think.  The  fimiily  may  have 
been  as  well  known  in  Formiae,  as  that  of 
Lamia  (C.  iii.  17>  Int.),  especially  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  statement  of  Cruquius' 
Scholiast  that  they  owned  the  greater  part 
of  the  town.  **  Mamurra  senator  fuit  Ro. 
manus  qui  mazimam  partem  dvitatis  For- 
mianae  possidebat"  He  is  here  called  a 
Senator.  When  the  party  got  to  Formiae, 
having  travelled  upwards  of  twenty-five 
miles,  they  were  tired,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  night  there.  licinius  Murena  (C.  ii. 
10,  Int),  having  a  house  at  this  plaoe  gave 
ihem  the  use  of  it ;  but  as  he  was  not  there 
himself,  and  had  no  establishment  probably 
in  the  house  suitable  to  the  entertainment 
of  such  guests,  Fonteius  Capito  invited  his 
fellow  travellers  to  dine  with  him.  He 
therefore  appears  to  have  had  a  house  at 
Formiae  likewise. 

40.  Sinueuae]  Leaving  Formiae  next 
day,  the  party  set  out  for  Sinuessa,  eighteen 


milesdistant  Half-waytheypaasedthiough 
the  andent  town  of  Mintumae,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Liris,  and  three  or  four  mUes 
from  its  mouth.  This  town  is  notmentioned 
here,  though  as  a  half-way  station  the  party 
may  probably  have  halted  there.  It  was 
very  damp,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of 
marsh  land.  The  place  is  mentioned  £pp.  i. 
6.  6.  The  road  crossed  the  Liris  (C.  i. 
31.  7)  &t  Mintumae,  and  went  down  the 
coast  till  it  reached  Sinuessa,  the  most 
Boutherly  of  the  Latin  towns.  The  site  is 
now  called  Monte  Dragone  (Cramer),  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  some  warm  springs 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Horace,  and  from 
which  a  modem  town  has  its  name,  Bagni 
or  BagnoU.  Walckenaer  identifies  it  with 
Sinuessa.  It  was  on  the  sea,  and  said  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek 
dty  Sinope.  Strabo  (v.  234)  derives  its 
name  from  the  Sinus  Vescinus  on  which  it 
stood.  PIotiusTucca,  to  whom  a  Scholium 
edited  by  Scaliger  (Animadv.  in  ChronoL 
Eusebii)  gives  the  praenomen  Marcus, 
appears  ftom  the  same  authority  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  waa 
assodated  with  L.  Varius  Rufus  by  Virgil, 
who  loved  them  both,  in  the  task  of  editing 
the  Aeneid  after  his  death.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  him,  but  what  we  gather  from 
this  passage  and  S.  i.  10.  81,  that  he  was 
one  of  Maecenas'  friends,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  Horaoe.  L.  Varius,  whose 
cognomen  appears  to  have  been  Rufus,  was 
a  very  distinguished  poet  in  his  day  (see 
his  life  in  Dict.  Biog.).  As  an  epic  poet 
Horace  places  him  among  the  first  (C.  i.  6. 
1 ;  S.  i.  10.  43).  To  him  after  Virgil  he 
owed  his  introduction  to  Maecenas  (S.  i.  6. 
55),  in  whose  company  we  find  him  at  the 
house  of  Nasidienus  (S.  ii.  8. 21).  That  he 
was  very  popular  with  his  contemporaries, 
and  much  admired  by  them,  may  be  inferred 
firom  every  mention  that  is  made  of  him, 
particnlarly  firom  the  ninety-third  verse  of 
tlus  Satire :  "  Flentibus  hic  Varius  discedit 
maestus  amids."  He  is  supposed  by 
Weichert  to  have  been  much  older  than 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  to  be  the  friend 
aUuded  to  by  Catullus  in  his  poem  (C.  x.), 
which  in  the  common  texts  begins  **  Varus 
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Occurrunt,  animae  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit  neque  quis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
0  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 
Nil  ego  contuierim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 
Proxima  Campano  ponti  quae  yillula,  tectum 
Praebuit,  et  parocfai  quae  debent  ligna  salemque. 
Hinc  muli  Capuae  clitellas  tempore  ponunt. 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  V irgiliusque ; 
Namque  pila  Uppis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis. 
Hinc  nos  Cocceii  reoipit  plenissima  villa 
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me  meas  ad  svos  amorefl."  Augastns  alao 
had  an  affection  for  him,  as  we  know, 
among  other  souroes,  from  Bpp.  ii.  1.  245, 
sqq.: 

"At  neque  dedeoonmt  taa  de  se  jndicia 

atque 
Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude 

tulerunt 
Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae ;" 

on  wbich  passage  Comm.  Cruq.  informs  xu 
that  Augustufl  had  made  a  present  to  each 
of  these  poets  of  a  million  sesteroefl.  This 
b  conftrmed  by  the  Parisian  codex  referred 
to  in  his  life  in  the  Dict.  Myth.,  which  says 
Yarius  receiTed  this  sum  for  his  Thyestes. 
(See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n.)  Varius  and  Yirgil  are 
ofteu  mentioned  together  by  Horace,  and 
Martial  puts  them  all  together  (xii.  4,  to 
Terentius  Priscus): 

«Quod   Flacco    fuit  et  Vario   summoque 
Maroni 
Maecenas  atavis  regibus  ortus  eques, 
Gentibus  et  populis  hoc  te  mihi,  Prisce 
Terenti, 
Fama  fuisse   loquax   chartaque  dioet 
anus." 

45.  Prosima  Campano  pontil  Atter 
Binuessa  the  Appia  Yia  continued  to  take  a 
southerly  direction  and  crossed  the  Savo 
(SaTone)  about  three  miles  from  that  town, 
and  just  within  the  borders  of  Campania. 
That  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  bearing 
the  name  Pons  Campanus,  near  which  was 
a  smali  house  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tionofpersons  traTellingon  public  business, 
where  there  were  ofBoers  appointed  to  snp> 
ply  them  with  ordinary  neoessaries.  **  Pa- 
rochi  autem  copiarii  dicuntur  anb  rov  wap- 
kxiiv  ab  exhibere :  hodie  antem  a  copiariis 
praestantur  haec  iis  qui  reipublicae  cautt 
iter  facinnt"  (Porph.)  "Parochi  genus 
offidi  quia  solent  peregrinis  salem  et  ligna 
praebere,  et  significat  publicum  corsum" 


(Acron).    In  fhis  house  the  patty  paased 
the  night. 

47.  Hinc  muH  Ctgruae]  When  it 
reached  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Vultamns, 
fonr  miles  below  tfae  Savo,  the  Appia  Via 
tumed,  striking  inland  along  that  bank  of 
the  river,  wlvich  it  crossed  at  the  town  of 
Casitinum,  where  Hannibal  met  with  stont 
resistance  from  the  Romans  who  garriaoned 
it  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxiii.  17). 
This,  Cramer  says,  is  the  siteof  the  modem 
Capua.  About  two  miles  iarther  on  the 
road,  which  now  took  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion,  lay  Capua,  on  the  site  of  which  is 
tbe  modern  village  Santa  Maria  di  Capoa, 
There  the  party  arrived  '  betimes,'— in  time 
probably  for  dinner,  alter  which  meal  Mae- 
oenas  and  others  of  the  party  went  to  plaj 
at  ball,  while  Horaoe  whose  sight,  and 
Viigil  whose  digestion,  interfered  with  that 
amusement,  went  early  to  bed.  On  the 
mode  of  playing  with  the  '  pila,'  the  student 
will  find  all  the  information  he  requires  in 
Becker's  Grallns,  *  Exe.  on  the  Gymnastic 
Exercises/  and  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  art. 
<PiIa.'  VirgU  is  said  by  Douatos  (Vit. 
Virg.  c.  vi.  §  19)  to  have  had  unoertain 
health,  and  to  have  sufFered  freqnently 
eitber  from  toothache,  headache,  or  oom- 
plaints  of  the  stomach. 

50.  Hinc  no9  Coceeii'}  The  road,  oon- 
tinnhig  in  a  sonth-east  direction,  passed 
through  two  flmall  Campanian  towns,  Ca- 
latia  (le  Galazze)  and  Ad  Novas  (la  Nova); 
but  the  nsnai  halting-place  afler  Capua  was 
tbe  town  of  Caudium,  which  was  the  first 
Samnite  town  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  was 
sttnated  at  the  head  of  the  pass  called 
the  Furcae  or  Fauoes  Caudinae,  oelebrated 
for  the  snrprise  and  capture  of  the  Roman 
army  by  C.  Pontius  in  the  second  Ramnite 
war,  A.u.c.  433.  The  site  of  Caudium  is 
not  easily  made  out.  Cramer  fixes  it  at 
Paolisi  or  Cervinara,  and  mentions  (from 
PratiUi's  treatise  on  the  Via  Appia)  that 
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Quae  super  est  Gaudi  caupoiiaB.     Nuuc  mihi  paucia 
Sarmenti  scurrae  pugnam  Messique  Gicirrhi, 


near  Montesarchioi  in  itt  neighboiirhood, 
variooB  inacriptions  have  been  foond,  in 
which  the  names  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  fiunily  of  Cocceiiia  oociir.  At  Caadium, 
Cocceiua  had  a  handsome  house,  and  Horaoe 
marks  its  atnation  bj  saying  it  lay  beyond 
the  pnblic  tavem.  For  'Caodi'  all  Cm- 
quoB'  MSS.  (and  he  had  some  of  the  bMt) 
read  <Claadi,'  and  hia  Scholiast  has  this 
note:  "qnae  est  sapra  Claudii  cujvadam 
caaponas.  Claudii  canponae  sive  tabemae 
oppidnm  est  Samnii  non  procal  a  Bene- 
yento."  Bat '  Caadi '  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  right  reading.  The  town  was  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Capaa. 

51.  Nune  mihi  pitucit]  The  scene  that 
foDows  represents  a  scnrrilous  contest  be« 
tween  two  parasites  Maecenas  carried  with 
him  for  the  entertainment  of  himself  and 
his  party.  The  description  begins  with  an 
invocation  of  the  Mase,  aiter  the  fashion  of 
ihe  epic  poets, — an  amusing  parody,  with 
which  Acron  says  some  persons  of  his  day 
fbund  fault;  and  from  OrcUi  I  find  there 
•re  some  who  have  done  so  in  our  own. 
'*  Nimis  profecto  lastidiose/'  he  says : 
"Btulte,"  says  the  Scholiast,  and  most 
persons  will  agree  with  him.  Of  '  Sar- 
mentus '  we  happen  to  know  a  Uttle  more 
than  is  here  reoorded,  firom  the  Scholiast 
on  Juvenal,  S.  v.  S : 
"  Si  potes  illa  pati,  quae  nec  Sarmentus 

iniquas 
Caesaris  ad  mensas,  nec  vilis  Galba  ta- 

lisset;" 
(which  Sarmentus,  however,  was  a  difTerent 
person  from  Maeoenas'  parasite,  though  the 
Scholiast  confbunds  the  two ;  see  Plut.  Vit. 
Anton.  c.  59).  He  says  that  Sarmentns 
was  an  Etrurian  by  btrUi,  and  originally  a 
slave  of  M.  Favonius  (well  known  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  put  to  death  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi).  On  the  oon- 
fiscation  of  Favonius'  property,  Sarmentus 
passed  by  public  sale  into  tiie  hands  of 
Maeoenas,  wbo  gave  him  his  liberty.  He 
then  got  made  a  scriba  in  the  quaestor's 
department,  and  affected  the  position  of  an 
eques :  and  as  he  sat  in  the  front  row  in 
the  theatre  this  Bpigram  was  composed 
upon  him: 

"Aliud  scriptum  habet  Sarmentus;  aliud 

populus  voiuerat : 
Digna    dignis.      Sic    Sarmentus    habeat 

crassas  compedea. 
Rustici  ne  nihil  agatis  aliqnis  Sarraentam 

aUiget." 

(The  joke  in  the  firat  line  is,  that  whereas 


ha  had  got  himaelf  one  kind  of  *  scriptnm,' 
i.  e.  the  oflSoe  of  a  scriba,  the  people  wished 
he  had  got  another,  i.  e.  the  branding  of  a 
mnaway  slave.)  He  was  broaght  to  trial 
for  pretending  to  a  rank  he  had  no  ckum  to 
(perhape  under  the  law  of  Otho),  and  got 
oif  only  by  the  favour  of  tbe  judgee,  and  by 
the  accuser  being  put  out  of  the  way. 
When  old  he  was  reduced  to  great  pover^ 
through  his  lioentiougness  and  eztrava- 
gance,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  place  as 
scribe.  When  penons  taunted  him  with 
thia  he  showed  his  ready  wit  by  replying 
that  he  had  a  good  memory;  by  wliich, 
acoording  to  Rutgersius  (Ven.  Lect.  c.  xvi. 
fin.,  where  this  man'8  story  is  told),  he 
meant  that  he  had  no  oocasion  to  write  any 
thing  down,  for  he  could  carry  it  in  his  head. 
It  appears  that  at  the  time  Horace  wrote 
he  was  free,  and  held  his  scribe's  office, 
tbough  he  continued  to  attend  Maecenas ; 
for  his  adversary  says,  thotigh  he  was  a 
scribe,  he  was  in  fact  only  a  ranaway,  and 
stiU  belonged  to  his  mistress  the  widow  of 
Favonius  (v.  66),  which  is  only  a  joke  that 
woold  amuse  Maeoenas,  who  had  bought  and 
manumitted  Sarmentas.  On  the  strength 
perhaps  of  what  is  stated  by  the  above 
SchoUast,  Porphyrion  says  Sarmentus  was 
a  Roman  eques,  and  the  same  he  says  of 
Messius,  but  doubtless  with  as  little  founda- 
tion.  When  Honu»  says  that  Messius  was 
of  the  noble  blood  of  the  Osci  ("  Messi 
genus  Osd  sunt,"  Porph.—' Osci '  being 
the  nominative  plural),  he  probably  means 
(as  Eatr^  says)  what  Cioero  means  by 
"summo  genere  natus,  terrae  filius"  (Ad 
Fam.  vii.  9),  and  also  alludes  to  the  scar 
on  his  templewhich  indicated  the  disease 
called  Campanian  (the  Campanians  were  of 
Oscan  deseent),  of  which  Cmquius'  Scho- 
liast  writes  thus :  '*  Hoc  enim  quasi  a 
natura  Campanis  fere  omnibus  inest,  ut 
capitis  temporibns  magnae  vemicae  innas- 
cantorin  modum  comunm:  quas  cum  in- 
ddi  fadunt,  dcatrioes  in  fironte  manent 
quasi  notae  exsectoram  comuum.  In  hunc 
ergo  morbum,  id  est,  fsdei  vitium,  quo 
jCampani  laborant,  jocatur  Sarmentus." 
This  sort  of  disease  is  called  by  Aristotle 
aarvpia  (de  Gen.  Anim.  iv.  S).  The 
Oscans  also  were  the  authors  of  the  '  Atel- 
lanae  fabulae,'  wfaich  were  fuU  of  broad 
raillery  and  coarse  wit,  which  may  have 
something  to  do  with  Horace's  joke.  '  Ci- 
cirrhus '  is  a  nickname  from  kLki^poc,  which 
signifies,  according  to  Hesychius,  *  a  oock.' 
With  these  ezplanationa  most  of  the  aliu- 
Bions  wiU  be  inteUigible. 
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Musa,  velim  memores,  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 

Contulerit  lites.     Messi  clarum  genus  Osci ; 

Sarmenti  domina  exstat :  ab  his  majoribus  orti  55 

Ad  pugnam  venere.     Prior  Sarmentus  :  "  Equi  te 

Esse  feri  similem  dico.'*'*     Bidemus,  et  ipse 

Messius  "  Accipio,**'  caput  et  movet.     "  O,  tua  comu 

Ni  foret  exsecto  frons,**^  inquit,  ^'  quid  faceres,  cum 

Sic  mutilus  miniteris  !''^  At  illi  foeda  cicatrix  60 

Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 

Campanum  in  morbum,  in  faciem  permulta  jocatus, 

Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat : 

Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothumis. 

Multa  Cicirrbus  ad  haec  :  Donasset  janme  catenam  65 

Ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat ;  scriba  quod  esset, 

Nihilo  deterius  dominae  jus  esse.     Rogabat 

Denique  cur  unquam  fugisset,  cui  satis  una 

Farris  libra  foret  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo. 

Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produximus  illam.  70 


58.  Aceipio,  caput  et  movet,'\  *  MesanB 
accepts  SarmentuB'  joke  as  a  chaUenge,  and 
shakes  his  head  fiercely  at  him,  on  which 
Sarmentns  takes  him  up  and  pretends  to  be 
alarmed.  The  wild  horse  to  which  Messins 
is  likened  is  the  nnicomi  an  imaginary  ani- 
mal  described  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  yiu.  21)  : 
"Asperrimam  autem  feram  fiovoKipiaTfiVf 
reliquo  corpore  equo  similem,  capite  cervo, 
pedibus  elephanto,  cauda  apro,  mugitu 
gravi,  uno  comu  nigro,  media  fronte  cubi- 
tomm  duum  eminente;" — a  terrible  beast 
enough. 

60.  miniterit  f]  The  MSS.  and  editions 
are  diyided  between  this  form  and  the  indi- 
cative.  The  subjunctive  alone  is  right,  and 
I  have  adopted  it  with  Bentley  and  Ven. 
1483.     See  Key's  L.  G.  1466,  j. 

63.  Paatorem  ealtaret]  That  he  should 
danoe  the  Cyclops  dance,  in  which  the  un- 
couth  gestures  of  Polyphemus  oourting  Ga- 
latea  were  represented.  See  Epp.  ii.  2, 
126:  "Nunc  Satyram  nunc  agrestem  Cy- 
clopa  movetur."  Ovid  (Trist.  ii.  619)  uses 
*  salto  '  in  the  passive  voice :  "  Et  mea  sunt 
populo  saltata  poemata  saepe.'' 

65.  Donattetjamne  eatenam]  **  Urbanius 
haec  dicta  sunt  in  Sarmentum  qui  servilibus 
erat  nataUbus,  snmpta  transUtione  a  gene- 
rosis  pueris,  qui  egressi  annos  pueritiae  jam 
sumpta  toga  Diis  penatibus  buUas  suas 
consecrabant,  et  ut  puellae  pnpas  "  (Comm. 
Cmq). 

67.  Nihilo  deteriutt]  The  editions,  till 
Baxter  (who  has  '  Nilo '),  have  'deterins 


nihilo.'  Bentley  says  that  all  the  oldest 
and  best  MSS.  have*  *  nihilo  deterius.'  He 
adopts  it,  and  so  does  Dillenbr.  and  OreUi, 

*  nihilo '  being  pronounced  as  a  dissyllabley 
like  "  vehemens  et  liquidus "  (Epp.  ii.  2. 
120).  Fea  quotes  a  great  many  MS3.  in 
favour  of  the  old  reading;  nevertheleaa  I 
prefer  Bentley'8. 

68.  una  Farrii  libra']    The  allowance  of 

*  far '  to  each  slave  was  four  or  five  *  modii ' 
by  the  month,  and  it  was  served  out  to 
them  monthly,  or  sometimes  daily  (Epp.  i. 
14.  40).    That  aUowanoe  would  give  three 

Sints  a  day,  which  Messiua  oonsiders  would 
e  three  times  as  much  as  Sarmentus  oould 
possibly  require;  so  he  oould  not  better 
himself  by  mnning  away.  The  *  hr  *  waa 
otherwise  caUed  '  adoreum,'  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  aa  the  Greek  (cid  or 
6kvpa,  The  nature  of  this  grain  is  not 
exactly  known.  That  two  persons  above 
the  oondition  of  slaves  should  be  found  in 
waiting  on  any  man,  great  or  otherwise,  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  him  with  such 
low  buffoonery  as  the  above,  seems  sur- 
prising  to  us ;  but  we  know  that  there  was 
no  personal  degradation  to  which  this  dass 
of  people  calleid  '  parasites'  (*  diners  out') 
would  not  demean  themselves  for  the  plea- 
sure  of  a  good  dinner  and  the  company  of 
the  great.  The  entertainment  of  these  per- 
sons  would  serve  to  keep  the  oonversation 
from  turning  upon  poUtics,  which,  as  the 
deputies  from  both  sides  were  now  together, 
it  waa  desirable  to  ayoid. 
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Tendimiis  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 
Paene  macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  igni ; 
Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 
Volcano  summum  properabat  lambere  teetum. 
Gonvivas  avidos  coenam  servosque  timentes 
Tum  rapere,  atque  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres. 
Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Apulia  notos 
Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus  et  quos 
Nunquam  erepsemus  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 
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71.  Beneventumf']  The  Appia  Via  took 
a  north-east  tani  from  Caudiam  for  ten 
miles  tiU  it  came  to  BeneTentom  (Bene- 
▼ento),  a  yery  andent  town,  by  tradition 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed,  and 
the  name  of  which  was  originally,  when  the 
Samnites  had  it,  Maleventum,or8ome  name 
tbat  sounded  bo  like  Maleventum  to  a  Latin 
ear  that  the  Romans  thought  fit  to  change 
it  (for  good  luck)  to  Beneventum.  In  no 
town  but  Rome  are  there  so  many  remains 
of  andent  art  found  as  in  Benevento.  Nearly 
ail  the  walls  are  built  of  altars,  tombi, 
columns,  &c. ;  and  the  arch  of  Trajan,  erec- 
ted  probably  in  commemoration  of  his  con- 
struction  of  the  road  firom  Beneventum  to 
Brundusium  (since  the  same  year,  a.d.  114, 
appears  on  the  arch  that  is  found  on  the 
milliary  columns  along  the  road),  stiU  re- 
mains  in  pretty  good  preservation.  Thither 
the  party  proceeded  nezt  day,  and  put  up 
at  an  inn,  when  the  host  nearly  set  fire  to 
his  house  through  carelessness  in  roasting 
some  indifferent  thrushes  fbr  their  dinner. 
'  Hospes  paene  arsit,'  the  host  nearly  got 
himself  on  fire^  means  that  he  nearly  bumt 
the  house  down,  as  the  oontext  shows.  The 
expression  is  the  same  as  in  Aen.  ii.  311 : 
*' Jam  prozimus  ardet  Ucalegon."  The  posi- 
tion  of  'macros'  is  a  little  careless;  and 
Lambinus,  followed  by  most  of  the  editors 
of  his  time  and  by  Fea,  transposed  *  macros' 
and  *  arsit/  on  the  authority  of  one  MS., 
the  value  of  which  is  not  known.  Bentley 
found  that  arrangement  in  another  of  no 
weight.  The  rest  have  all  *  Paene  macros 
arsit.' 

78.  qutu  iorret  AtaMiai]  This  Gellius 
(ii.  22)  reckons  among  looal  winds;  and 
Seneca  mentious  it  (Q.  N.  v.  17)  as  infest- 
ing  Apulia :  **  Atabulus  Apuliam  infestat, 
Calabriam  lapyz,  Athenas  Sdron,  Galliam 
Cirdus."  Pliny  likewise  says  (N.  H.  zvii. 
14)  :  **  Flatus  Apulis  proprius  est  Atabulns : 
hic  si  fiaverit  drca  brumam  ezurit  frigore 
arefiBdens  ut  nullis  solibus  postea  recreari 


possit."  This  may  ezplain  *  tonret/  a  word 
which  applies  to  the  effect  of  oold  as  weU  as 
heat.  It  is  generally  interpreted  by  the 
oommentators  by  ^sdroooo,'  a  hot  land 
wind.  But  it  came  directly  off  the  sea  from 
the  east,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  winter 
wind.  The  Scholiasts  all  derive  the  name 
&7rb  rov  rrjv  drriv  jSdXXetv,  which  is  an 
impossible  etymology.  Cruquius'  Scholiast 
says  the  vulgar  corruption  of  the  name  was 
*  Atabo/  which  oomes  near  to  the  modem 
name  *  Altino.' 

79.  Nunquam  erepeemut]  Thia  is  one 
of  the  many  abbreviated  forms  Horace  uses. 
See  C.  i.  36. 8,  n.,  and  to  the  ezamples  there 
given  add  the  present,  and  also  '  surreze,' 
Mivisse,'  *evasti.'  'Vizet/  in  Aen.  zi. 
118,  is  a  like  oontraction  of  the  same  tense 
as  '  erepsemus.'  Horace  say s  that  they  would 
never  have  got  out  of  these  hills  (the  range 
that  borders  Samnium  and  separates  it  from 
Apuha)  had  they  not  found  an  inn  at  the 
town  of  Trivicum,  described  by  Swinbume 
(vol.  i.  p.  190)  as  "  a  baronial  town  on  an 
eminenoe,  and  still  called  Trevico,  a  mar. 
quisate  of  the  Loflredi,  a  family  of  Lombard 
or  Norman  origin/'  at  which  they  were  able 
to  put  up  for  the  night.  He  means  the  nezt 
stage,  which  was  twenty-fbur  miies  further 
on,  would  have  been  too  long  a  joumey. 
Horace  had  been  familiar  with  these  moun- 
tains  in  his  early  childhood,  for  they  over- 
looked  his  native  town.  *  Notos '  refers  to 
these  early  reminiscenoes.  *Trivicum'  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
or  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  It  was  pro- 
bably  on  a  cross  road  (Cramer,  ii.  259) 
which  lay  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Appia  Via,  one  of  which  took  the  most 
direct  course  from  Beneventum  through 
Venusia  to  Tarentum  and  Brandusium,  and 
the  other  took  a  more  northerly  course 
across  the  Apennines,  near  Equus  Tuticus ; 
and  then,  striking  duectly  eastward  till  it 
arriyed  very  near  the  sea-ooast,  near  Cannae, 
proceeded  down  the  line  of  ooast  till  it 
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Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,  80 

Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 

Hic  ego  mendacem  stultissimus  usque  puellam 

Ad  mediam  noctem  exspecto :  somnus  tamen  aufert 

Intentum  veneri ;  tum  immundo  somnia  visu 

Noctumam  vestem  maculant  ventremque  supinum.  85 

Quattuor  hinc  rapimur  viginti  et  milia  rhedis, 

Mansuri  oppidulo  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, 

Signis  perfacile  est :  venit  vilissima  rerum 

Hic  aqua ;  sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimus,  uitra 

Callidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator ;  90 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  uma 


reftched  Brandnsium.  Pratilli,  sapported 
by  Becker  (Gallus,  Sc.  iv.  n.)  denies  that 
the  northem  road  was  called  Via  Appia, 
which  name,  he  says,  belongs  only  to  the 
direct  road  through  Venusia.  But  even  that 
he  thinks  doubtful,  since  Strabo  confines 
the  name  to  that  part  of  the  road  which  lay 
between  Rome  and  Beneventum:  roifv- 
TtiiOiv  d*  ijSrt  fifiX'^'  '"^C  'Pw/iijc  'Awiria 
caXfirai  (vi.  283.  Cas.).  Cramer  says  **  the 
little  town  of  Trivico,  which  appears  on  a 
height  above  the  course  of  the  andent  Ap- 
pian  way,  points  out  the  direction  of  that 
road ;  and  some  ruins,  which  are  said  to  be 
visible  below  it,  probably  represent  the  farm 
which  afforded  a  lodging  to  Horaoe  and  his 
fellow  travellers;"  &an  which  Uttter  oon- 
jecture  nothing  can  be  less  probable  in  my 
opinion. 

81.  eamino,']    See  Epod.  ii.  43,  n. 

87«  Manturi  oppidulo]  It  appears  pro- 
bable  that  the  road  on  which  Trivicum  lay, 
entering  Apulia  about  ten  miles  from  that 
town,  passed  through  or  near  the  Apulian 
Asculum  (Asooli),  and  it  is  in  tbat  neigh- 
bourhood  that  the  little  town  witb  tbe  un- 
rhythmical  name,  at  which  the  party  stopped 
after  Trivicum,  is  now  generally  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Equus  Tuticus  is  tbe  place 
lixed  upon  by  tbe  Scholiasts ;  but  that  town 
was  nearer  Beneventum  than  Trivicum,  and, 
by  the  shortest  oomputation  of  the  Itine- 
raries,  was  sixty-three  Roman  miles  from 
Canusium,  Horace's  next  resting  place.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  town,  which  was 
but  a  small  one,  and  inconvenient  in  his 
time,  has  left  no  traces  of  its  site ;  and  of 
its  name  we  must  be  oontent  to  be  ignorant. 
It  was  not  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  which 
the  cross  road  did  not  join  till  it  reached 
(Orelli  says,  I  do  not  know  on  what  autho- 
rity  or  data)  the  place  which  in  the  Jerusa- 


lem  Itinerary  is  called  'ad  Undecimnm,' 
being  eleven  miles  from  Canusium,  and  now, 
he  says,  called  Cerignohi.  It  is  equally  pro- 
bable,  looking  at  the  relative  posidon  of 
Trivicum  and  Canusium,  that  the  two  roada 
met  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus. 

89.  %Utra\  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
known  MSS.  Aldus  (1501)  first  introducad 
*  ultro  ;'  and  a  few  editors,— H.  Stephena, 
Muretus,  Baxter,  and  otbers,— haveadopted 
it.  I  cannot  understand  why  Orelli  says 
"'ultro'  rectum  sensum  non  praebet," 
since  *  ultro '  signifies  to  a  plaoe  further  on, 
and  that  is  what  Horace  means,  namely,  to 
Canusium.  I  do  not  go  against  the  MSS., 
but  <  ultro '  is  the  more  regubur  word. 

91.  Nam  Cawusi  lapid^us,']  In  a  plam 
between  the  hills  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aufidus  (D'Anville  incorrectly  places  it  on 
the  left),  about  twelve  miles  from  its  month, 
Btood  the  town  of  Canusium  (Canosa),  one 
of  the  ancient  Greek  settlements  of  Apulia. 
This  town  and  others  io  Apulia  (Venusia 
and  Brundttsium  among  them),and  inother 
parts  of  Eastern  Italy,  were  repreaented  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomed,  when,  after 
the  Trojan  war,  he  was  driven  on  to  tha 
ooast  of  Apulia,  and  hospitably  entertained 
and  presented  with  land  by  Daunu  ita 
king.  His  name  was  retained  by  tbe  islanda 
now  caUed  Tremiti,  but  by  the  andenta 
Diomedeae.  By  whomsoever  fonnded,  Ca- 
nusium  and  Argyrippa  or  Arpi  are  stated  by 
Strabo  (vi.  283.  Cas.^  to  have  beeu  the  two 
largest  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and 
many  remains  found  among  its  ruins  testifjr 
to  the  former  importance  and  wealth  of 
Canusium.  Its  greatest  splendour  appears 
to  have  been  realized  in  the  time  of  T^)an ; 
and  for  its  wealth  it  suffered  dreadfiilly 
at  the  hands  of  tbe  barbarians,  and  after- 
wards    from    the    Saraoens.     Among  the 
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Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim. 
Flentibus  hinc  Varius  disoedit  maestus  amicis^ 
Inde  Bubos  fessi  peryenimus,  utpote  longum 
Garpentes  iter  et  factum  corruptius  imbri. 
Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor  ad  usque 
Bari  moenia  piscosi ;  dein  Gnatia  Lymphis 


95 


andent  niinsmay  be  traoed  fragments  of 
aquedacts,  tombsi  amphitbeatres,  baths, 
railitary  colnmnB,  and  two  trinmphal  ardies. 
The  present  town  stands  on  a  height  where 
the  dtadel  stoodi  and  containi  not  above 
300  honses.  "The  medals  o(  Canusium 
in  silver  and  bronze  have  the  inflcriptions 
KA.  KANT.  KANT2IN0N,  with  a  head 
of  Hercnles  on  a  vaee  and  dusters  of 
grapes"  (Cramer,  Italy,  ii.  p.  292,  n.). 
A  supply  of  good  water  waa  brought  into 
this  town  by  Hadrian  the  emperor.  That 
Apulia  was  not  well  watered  has  been 
obsenred  before  (Epod.  iii.  16,  n.).  The 
turbid  waters  of  the  Aufidus  must  have 
been  unfit  for  drinking.  The  bread  of  Ca- 
noaa  seems  to  be  as  bad  as  ever.  Swin- 
bume  writes  (i.  166^ :  «  We  breakfiisted  at 
an  inn  near  the  bndge,  and  regretted  onr 
not  having  foUowed  Horaoe's  ezample  in 
bringing  a  supply  of  bread  from  some  other 
place,  for  what  we  got  herewas  as  brown  as 
mahogany,  and  so  gritty  that  it  set  our  teeth 
on  edge  to  crunch  it.  The  friable  inoom- 
pact  contexture  of  the  stone  with  which  the 
millers  grind  their  oom,  rather  than  the 
sandof  the  area  where  it  ia  trodden  out, 
can  alone  have  perpetuated  this  defect  in 
the  Canusian  bread  for  nineteen  oenturies. 
I  believe  these  millstones  are  of  the  soft 
concreted  rock,  which  oonsdtutes  the  greater 
part  of  their  coast." 

aguae  non  ditior  «ma]  The  only  way  of 
taking  this  regularly  is,  with  Lambinus,  to 
make  'ditior'  agree  with  Mocus,'  *which 
plaoe,  being  not  richer  in  water  (than  the 
last)  by  a  single  pitcher,  was  built  by  brave 
Diomed.'  So  Qrelli  takes  it.  The  constmc- 
tion  is  not  very  agreeable ;  but  to  avoid  it 
we  must  suppose  great  irregnlarity.  Bentley 
makes  *  uraa '  the  nominative,  and  *  ditior ' 
to  agree  with  it  in  the  sense  of  '  uberior.' 
He  strikes  out  the  next  verse  as  unmeaning 
and  unworthy  of  Horace. 

93.  Varius}     See  above,  v.  40,  n. 

94.  Rubo»'\  This  town  of  the  Peucetii 
retains  its  name  under  the  form  Ruvo,  and 
was  thirty  miles  teom  Canusium.  The 
roedals  found  at  Ruvo  have  the  inscriptions 
PY.  PTBA.  PY*.  PrBASTEINON.  They 
have  also  a  head  of  Minerva  or  Jove,  and 


on  the  reverse  an  owl  on  a  branch.  The 
road  firom  Canusium  was  called  Via  Egnatia, 
from  the  town  it  led  to.  Swinburae  (i.  400) 
describes  the  remains  of  it  fbr  tweive  miles 
firom  Canosa  as  paved  with  common  rough 
pebbles,  and  passiii|  over  a  pleasant  down. 
Half  way  between  Canusium  and  Rubi  the 
Jerasalem  Itinerary  mentions  a  plaoe  which 
it  calls  *ad  Quindedmum,'  and  which  ia 
now  identified  with  Castel  del  Monte. 

96.  ad  usgue]     See  S.  i.  1.  97,  n. 

97«  Bari  moenia  pisco$i  il  Barium  still 
retains  its  name  Bari,  occupying  a  rocky 
peninsula  of  a  triangular  form  about  a  mile 
in  drcumference.  It  was  an  important  town 
on  the  ooast,  a&d  a  munidpium.  Its  dis- 
tance  from  Rubi  was  twenty-two  miles,  "  a 
most  disagreeable  stony  road  through  a  vine 
country"  (Swinbume,  i.  397),  and  half  way 
there  lay  the  town  Butuntum  (Bitonto). 
Brass  ooins  have  been  discovered  at  Bari, 
bearing,  on  one  side  a  head  of  Jnpiter 
crowned  with  laurel,  on  the  other  a  figure 
of  Cupid  seated  at  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  and 
shooting  an  arrow,  with  the  inscription 
BAPINON.  Otherswithaheadof  Jupiter 
and  the  prow  of  a  vessel  and  the  inscription 
BAPI.  Others  again  with  a  head  of  PkUas, 
and  a  ship,  and  Cupid  crowning  a  trophy. 
Thero  must  have  been  a  harbour,  it  would 
be  thought,  to  reoeive  the  galleys  which, 
from  the  above  coins,  it  is  evident  thia 
phice  possessed.  But  thero  is  scaroely  any 
now.  See  Swinbume,  who  writes  (i.  191), 
"a  plentifnl  fish  supper  was  provided  by 
our  kind  host  (the  Prior  of  a  Dominican 
oonvent),  anxions  to  support  the  repntation 
of  Bari  in  tbat  artide.  The  abondance  and 
delicacy  of  the  fish  vouch  for  Horaces 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  excellendes  of 
his  own  country." 

Gnatia']  This  was  perhaps  the  local 
way  of  pronoundng  Egnatia.  It  was  another 
sea-port  town,  and  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Barium.  Between  them  lay  formerly,  ac- 
oording  to  the  Itineraries,  two  small  forta 
called  Turris  Juliana  (Torre  Pellosa)  and 
Turris  Aureliana  (Ripagnola),the  first  eleven 
miles  and  the  second  twenty  miles  firom 
Barium.  Of  Egnatia  nothing  important  is 
reoorded.    Its  ruins  are  still  in  existenoe 
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Iratis  exstructa  dedit  risusque  jocosqile, 

Dum  flamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro 

Persuadere  cupit.     Credat  Judaeus  Apella, 

Non  ego :  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum, 

Nec  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura  deos  id 

Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto. 

Brundusium  longae  finis  chartaeque  viaeque  est. 


100 


near  Torre  d'A|n^20>  Biz  miles  from  the 
town  of  Monopoli.  **  Little  remains  (says 
Swinbnme)  except  part  of  the  ramparts, 
which,  near  the  sea»  are  entire  as  high  up  as 
the  bottom  of  the  battiementa.  Sizteen 
courses  of  large  stones  are  still  oomplete, 
and  the  thickness  of  this  bulwark  is  ezactly 
eight  yards,  an  eztraordinary  breadth, 
whidi  I  ascertained  by  repeated  measore- 
menta.  The  town  seems  to  have  been 
square,  and  its  prindpal  streets  drawn  in 
sMght  lines."  Horace  says  it  was  built 
nnder  the  displeasure  of  the  Nymphs,  be- 
cauBe  the  water  was  so  bad.  **  Want  of 
water  caused  the  destruction  of  Gnatia, — a 
scardty  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  made 
sensible  of.  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  the  water  of  a  dstern  full  of  tadpoles, 
and  qualify  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  wine 
that  resembled  treacle  much  more  than  the 
juioe  of  the  grape.  While  I  held  the  pitcher 
to  my  lips,  I  formed  a  dam  with  a  knife  to 
prevent  the  little  frogs  from  slipping  down 
my  throat.  Till  that  day  I  had  bad  but  an 
imperfectideaof  thirsf'  (Swinbume,  i.  208). 
The  mirade  Horaoe  mentions  appears  to 
have  been  a  cheat  of  long  condnuance,  for 
Pliny  mentions  it  likewise  (N.  H.  ii.  111) : 
"  In  Salentino  oppido  Egnatia,  imposito 
ligno  in  saxum  quoddam  ibi  sacrum,  proti- 
nus  flammam  ezistere."  Liquefactions  are 
a  sort  of  miracle  that  have  not  yet  lost  their 
charm  for  the  ignorant,  or  their  profit  for 
the  designing.  'Lymphae'  and  *  Nymphae' 
are  e^sentially  the  same  word,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  pUoe  in  which  the 
Nymphs  are  called  Lymphae. 

100.  Judaeus  Apella^']  The  majority  of 
the  Jews  at  Rome  were  freedmen,  wbich 
probably  affords  the  best  ezplanation  of  the 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines  at  Jerusalem 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  A(>ostles 
(vi.  9).  Apella  was  a  common  name  for 
'  libertini.'  Their  creed  was  a  superstition  of 
the  most  contemptibie  kind  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Roman ;  and  a  Jew  was  only  another  name 
for  a  crednlous  fooL    The  Jews  retumed 


their  contempt  with  hatred,  whidi  showed 
itself  in  a  turbnlent  spirit  that  made  them 
verv  troublesome.  Horace  intimates  that 
he  had  leamt  from  the  school  of  Epicnm^ 
that  the  goda  were  too  happy  to  mind  tiie 
small  affairs  of  this  world,  which  he  ez- 
presses  in  the  words  of  Luoretitts  (vL  57) : 
"  Nam  bene  qui  didioere  deos  secnrum  agere 
aevum/'  See  C.  i.  34.  2,  n.,  and  the  Intro- 
duction  to  that  ode. 

104.  Brundunvml  From  this  abrupt 
condusion  we  may  judge  that  Horace  had 
got  tired  of  hb  jonmal  as  well  as  his  jonr- 
ney.  Brandusium  (Brindisi)  was  for  cen- 
turies  the  most  important  town  on  tfae 
eastem  ooast  of  Italy,  chiefly  throngh  the 
oonvenience  of  its  position  for  commnni- 
cating  with  Greece,  and  the  ezoeUenoe  of  its 
harbour.  The  port  is  double.  The  outer 
port  is  formed  by  two  promontories  that 
stretch  off  gradually  frY>m  each  other  as 
they  advance  into  the  sea,  leaving  a  very 
narrow  channel  at  the  base  of  the  angle, 
which  leads  into  the  inner  port  'Diis 
stretches  to  the  right  and  left,  and  between 
the  two  arms  or  branches  hiy  the  dty.  In 
the  oldMessapian  tongue  Brandusium  is  said 
to  have  meant  a  deer,  the  name  being  de- 
rived  from  the  appearance  of  a  stag's  head 
formed  by  this  inner  port.  '*The  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples  cannot  show  a  more 
complete  situation  for  trade  than  Brindisi. 
Here  goodness  of  soil,  safety  of  ancborage, 
and  a  oentral  position  are  all  united"  (Swinb. 
i.  386).  Little  remains  of  andent  Bran- 
dusium  but  broken  pillars,  fragments  of 
oommon  Mosaic,  with  a  few  inscriptions 
and  coins.  Its  distance  from  Egnatia  was 
thirty-five  miles  according  to  the  Jerasalem 
Itinerary  and  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  and 
thirty-nine  according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus.  There  was  a  station  named 
Speluncae  (now  Grotta  Rosa)  midway, 
where  the  party  may  have  halted  one  night, 
and  which  Horace,  having  nothing  he  cued 
to  teU  us  about  it,  has  paraed  over  in  silenoe. 
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SATIRE   VI. 

In  addition  to  the  obloqnybronght  apon  him  by  his  satires,  Honoe»  «fter  his  intimecy 
with  Maecenaa  had  begnn  to  be  known,  had  to  meet  the  envy  snch  good  fortnne  was  snre 
to  ezdte.  Hia  birth  would  fumish  a  handle  for  the  enyions,  and  he  was  probably  called 
an  npstart  and  hard  names  of  that  sort.  In  this  satiro,  which  is  nothing  bnt  an  epistle 
to  Maecenas,  he  spums  the  idea  of  his  birth  being  any  objection  to  him,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  argnes  sensibly  against  men  trying  to  get  beyond  their  own  legitimate 
spheTOi  and  aiming  at  honours  whicb  are  only  attended  with  inoonvenienoe,  fSrtigue,  and 
ill  wili.  This  satire,  besides  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  it  oontains,  is  valuable  as 
bearing  upon  Horace's  life.  His  introduction  to  Maecenas  is  told  condsely,  but  fuliy  and 
with  mudi  propriety  and  modesty;  and  noChing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  filial 
affection  and  gratitude  shown  iu  those  parts  that  relate  to  his  father  and  the  education  he 
gave  him.  He  takes  pleasure  in  referring  whatever  meritt  he  might  have  to  thia  good 
parent,  as  he  did  in  the  fourth  Satira. 

The  Satire  then  may  be  suppoeed  to  have  been  written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
amdng  envy,  by  showing  the  modesty  of  tbe  author^s  pretensions,  and  the  drcumstanoes 
that  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Maeoenas.  The  views  of  public  life  which  it  oontains  were 
no  doubt  sinoere,  and  fehe  daily  routine  described  at  the  end  was  better  suited  to  Horaoe's 
habit  of  mind  than  the  fatigues  and  anzieties  of  office.  There  is  not  the  least  appearanoe 
in  any  of  his  writings  of  his  having  been  spoUt  by  his  good  fortune  and  by  his  interoourse, 
on  terms  of  rare  fiimiliarity,  with  Augustus,  Maecenas,  and  others ;  and  probably  malig- 
nity  never  attacked  any  one  less  deserving  of  attack  than  Horace.  There  is  no  great 
vigour  or  variety  in  this  pieoe,  and  its  chief  value  is  historical.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  fix  upon  a  date  for  its  oomposition,  but  when  Franke  says  that  because  Horaoe 
dedaree  he  might  ride  to  Tarentum  if  he  liked  on  a  mule,  without  attracting  any  notioe, 
therefore  he  must  lately  have  been  at  Tarentum,  and  must  have  written  this  Satire  shortly 
after  the  fifth,  and  makes  his  calculations  tum  chiefly  on  this  point,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  are  no  suffident  data  for  forming  any  thing  like  a  definite  opinion  on  tfae 
subject 

ARGUMENT. 

Though  the  blood  of  kings  flows  in  your  veins,  Maeoenas,  you  despise  not  the  humbly 
bom,  such  as  myself  a  freedman's  son.  It  matters  nothing  to  you  who  a  man's  father 
was,  if  he  be  but  a  freeman  bora,  knowing  well  that  King  Tullus,  aye  and  many  before 
him,  though  they  had  no  anoestors,  were  honest  men ;  whiie  Laerinus,  whose  fore* 
fftthers  ezpelled  tbe  Tarquins,  is  not  worth  an  as,  even  in  the  judgment  of  a  popu- 
]aoe  that  stupidly  worships  ancestry.  And  we  who  are  so  fiur  above  them,  how  shaU 
we  judge  ?  Allow  that  they  prefer  a  Laevinus  with  his  ancestors  to  a  Dedus  who  had 
none,  and  that  the  censor  might  degrade  one  who  should  aspire  to  the  senate  without 
being  free  bom,  that  need  not  alter  our  judgment.  The  censor  would  act  right  if  he 
did  so ;  let  every  man  keep  his  own  place.  But  high  and  low  are  all  willing  captives 
follbwing  in  the  train  of  glory.  What  have  you  to  do,  Tillius,  to  resume  your  tribune- 
ship  and  your  badge  ?  You  are  only  drawing  more  envy  on  your  head.  The  moment 
a  man  puts  on  a  senator^s  dress,  *'  Who  is  this  ?"  says  one.  "  Who  was  his  fatber  }" 
says  another.  As  the  fop  who  Hkes  to  be  thought  handsome  makes  all  the  girls  curious 
to  examine  his  features,  his  ande,  his  foot,  his  teeth,  his  hair,  so  the  placeman  heara 
on  all  handsy  **  Who  was  his  fitther  ?  what  was  his  mother  ?    What  you,  the  son  of 
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a  Blave,  do  you  tske  npon  younelf  to  put  dtiiens  to  death  ?"  ^*  Well/'  Bays  he,  "  Imt 
my  oolleague  is  a  step  lower  than  me/'  **  Suppose  he  is ;  does  that  make  you  a  Paollus 
or  a  Messalla  ?  He  at  any  rate  has  stout  lungs,  and  thafs  what  we  like." 
A  word  now  about  myself,  the  freedman'8  son,  with  which  they  are  all  taunting  me  now 
because  I  am  a  friend  of  yours,  Maecenas,  as  onoe  they  did  because  I  had  a  tribune'8 
oommand.  This  they  migbt  perhaps  envy  me  with  some  reason ;  but  not  the  other, 
for  you  are  ever  careful  in  yoar  choice  of  fiiends,  and  hate  low  ilattery.  It  waa  not 
Ittck  that  brought  me  to  your  ^otioe :  Virgfl  introduoed  me  first,  and  then  Varius.  I 
came  modestly  into  your  prasenoe.  I  made  no  boast  of  birth  or  weaith,  bnt  told  you 
who  and  wbat  I  was.  You  answered  as  usnal  briefty,  ^misBed  me,  and  in  nine 
months  sent  for  me  agsin,  and  admitted  me  to  yoar  drcle.  Herein  I  am  happy,  that 
my  merit,  not  my  birth,  oommended  me  to  one  so  disceming.  Bnt  if  my  fruiltB  are 
not  great,  and  if  my  friends  are  attached  to  me,  I  have  to  thank  my  father  for  that,  who 
would  not  send  me  to  a  oountary  sdiool  but  brought  me  up  to  Rome  to  be  edacotcd. 
He  apared  no  eipense :  he  took  me  to  scfaool  every  day  himself ;  in  short,  fae  preserwi 
me  from  rioe  aad  even  the  impotation  of  it.  He  would  noC  have  been  ashamed  if 
after  ail  I  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  his  old  trade  for  a  livelihood,  and  I  shovld 
not  have  oomplained  a  bit  To  him  be  all  the  praise  and  all  my  graiitade.  Never  let 
me  be  ashamed  of  snch  a  frither  as  that,  <fr  say,  as  so  many  do,  it  was  not  my  fault  tfaat 
my  fatfaer  was  not  a  freeman.  My  language  and  views  are  very  different  from  tliiB ; 
for  let  wfao  will  reverse  tfaeir  lives  snd  cfaoose  new  parents  to  suit  tfaeir  pride,  I  am 
oontent  with  mine ;  and  tbough  others  may  tfaink  me  mad  to  say  so,  yon  will  judge  me 
wise,  I  know,  for  dedining  a  load  I  am  not  nsed  to  bear.  I  sfaonld  faave  to  enlarge  my 
means ;  to  bow  to  a  host  of  people ;  to  pay  attendants  to  walk  with  me;  to  get  more 
alaves  and  horses ;  to  hire  carriages.  As  it  is  I  may  ride  to  Tarentum,  if  I  like,  on  a 
oommon  mule,  with  my  portmanteau  befaind,  and  no  one  calls  me  sfaabby  as  they  do 
you,  Tillius,  moet  noble  senator  and  praetor,  wfaen  yoa  go  travelling  witfa  your  five 
daves  and  utensil  behind  you.  I  can  go  where  I  like  by  myseif,  abont  the  msricet, 
and  droos,  and  forum  in  the  evening,  and  tfaen  go  faome  to  my  simple  meal  and  poorly 
fomished  dining  room,  and  tfaen  to  bed,  to  sleep  undisturbed.  I  Ue  till  late  writing 
and  reading,  and  then  take  a  stroU,  or  go  and  play  till  I  am  tired,  then  to  batbe,  and 
then  to  lundi  lightly  and  lounge  at  home.  Could  I  live  more  faappily  tban  this  if  my 
fktfaer  and  fais  &tfaer  and  aU  my  relations  faad  been  quaestors  ? 

NoN  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscos 
Incoluit  fines  nemo  generosior  est  te, 

l.  Non,  guia,  Maeeeniu,li    See  Key's  counting  the  Etrurians  to  be  indigenous, 

L.  6.  1403,  on  this  position  of  the  nega-  and    named  from    HpmQf  *  turres,'  and 

tive.  others  adopting  tfae  story  respecting  tfaeir 

Lydorum  quidquid  Etruaco9\    On  Mae-  Lydianfoander,TyrTfaenus,wbomHerodotus 

oenas'  connexion  with  Etruria  see  C.  i.  1.  makes  the  son  of  Atys,  king  of  Lydia.  Vir- 

1,  n.    This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  gilsays  (Aen.  ii.  781): 

question  ofthe  Lydian  settlementof  Etruria,  <«  Ad  terram  Hesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius 

first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  94)  as  a  arma 

tradition  current  among  the  Lydians  them-  inter    opima    virum    leni    fluit   agmine 

selves.      Horace  and  Virgil  both  adopted  Tibris." 

the  legcnd,  which  was  familii^  to  men  of  .Lydomm*qaldquid,'  'all  the  Lydians  that 

learmng,  and  perhaps  beheved  by  many.  ^vw  inhabit^/  &c.,  is  like  Epod.  v.  1 :  "  At, 

Dionysmsof  Hdicarnassusstatesthatatthe  ^  ^eorum  quicquid  in  caeliregit;"    and 

tame  he  WTote  his  book  on  Roman  Antiqui-  CatuUus  (C  ix/lO),  "  O  quantSi  est  ho- 

toes   whichwaspubhshedinthey«jr7B.c.)  minum  venusdorum."    So  Ukewise  Terence 

opinions  were  divtded  on  tfae  snbject  j  some  (Heautont,  iv.  6.  fi) : 
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Nec  quod  avus  tibi  matemus  fuit  atque  paternus 
Olim  qui  magnis  legionibus  imperitarent, 
Ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco 
Ignotos,  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 
Gum  referre  negas  quali  sit  quisque  parente 
Natus  dum  ingenuus,  persuades  hoc  tibi  vere, 
Ante  potestatem  Tulli  atque  ignobile  r^gnum 
Multos  saepe  viros  nullis  majoribus  ortos 
Et  vixisse  probos  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos ; 
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"Ut  te  omnes  Dii  Deaeque  qvantum  est, 
Syre, 
Cum  istoc  inTento  cnmqne  inoepto  per- 
dmnt." 

4.  magnU  Ugionibut  imperitarent,']  Be- 
cauie  Maeoenas'  anoeston  are  commonly 
called  *Tegw/  Fea  changes  Megionibua' 
into  '  regionibua,'  and  he  has  the  authority 
of  one  MS.  in  hia  favour,  which  he  calb 
the  "  codex  Chisianua."  I  do  not  know  its 
value.  But  there  is  no  objection  to  'le- 
gionibus '  in  the  sense  of  armies,  which  ia 
tiie  reading  of  all  other  MSS.  and  editions. 
Lucretius  may  have  said  (iii.  1040) : 

**  Inde  alii  multi  reges  rerumque  potentes 
Occiderunt,  magnis  qui  gentibus  imperita- 
runt" 

But  that  does  not  prove  that  Horace  wrote 
*  regionibus.'  The  MSS.  vary  in  the  form 
of  the  verb,  some  having  the  perfect  indica- 
tive  '  imperitarunt,'  others  the  perfect  sub- 
jnnctive  *  imperitarint.'  But  the  imperfect 
seems  to  be  required,  and  Bentley  says  that 
that  tense,  rather  than  the  perfect,  always 
does  foUow  *  fuit  qui,'  as  below,  Epp.  ii.  2. 
128,  sqq.  In  prose  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  subjunctive  would  be  requiied  here  (see 
Key's  L.  6.  1189),  and  the  imperfect  is 
reqnired  by  the  sense,  which  does  not  mean 
to  limit  the  statement  to  one  of  Maecenas' 
ancestors,  but  to  a  sucoession  of  them.  It 
seems  <rom  inscriptions  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  Etrurians  for  men  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  their  mother  as 
weU  as  their  father. 

5.  nato  9U8pendi$  adunco']  This  the 
Greeks  ezpressed  by  fivKTtjpiiiiv»  To  say 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  saga- 
city  of  the  dog,  as  Forcellini  does,  is  a 
mistake,  for  it  is  obviously  taken  Irom  that 
instinctive  motion  of  the  features  which  ex- 
presses  conterapt.  How  to  acoount  for  it 
may  not  be  easy,  though  it  is  so  oommon. 
The  ezpression  'naso  suspendere'  I  oon- 
ceive  Horaoe  invented,  unlesi  it  were  a  sort 


of  slang  of  the  day.  It  occurs  bo  where 
else,  except  in  Persius  (S.  i.  118),  where  it 
is  apptied  to  Horaoe  and  is  evidentiy  oopied 
from  him  (like  some  other  ideasof  rerstus), 
though  he  modifies  the  expression  and 
gives  xt  a  better  sense.  It  is  repeated 
below,  S.  ii.  8.  64:  "Balatro  suspendens 
omnia  naso."  'Ut'  occurring  twioe  in 
these  two  lines  introduces  confusion.  The 
seoond  means  *  as  for  instanoe.' 

6.  libertino  patre  natum.]  The  differ- 
ence  between  *  libertus '  and  *  libertinus '  is, 
that  the  latter  expreased  generically  a  man 
who  had  been  manumitted,  the  former  the 
same  man  in  his  relation  to  the  master  who 
had  given  him  his  freedom.  Orelli  (on 
V.  40  of  this  Satire)  retains  the  notion  that 
'  iibertinus '  means  the  son  of  a  '  tibertus,' 
a  meaning  which,  if  it  erer  existed,  did  not 
belong  to  the  word  in  Horace's  time.  He 
expressly  says  his  father  was  a  *  tibertinus.' 
If  so,  he  must  have  been  *  ingenuus,'  ac- 
cording  to  this  definition  ;  but  he  was  not. 
(See  Dict.  Ant.,  art.  *  tibertns.')  The  son 
of  a  'Ubertinus'  bom  after  his  &ther's 
mannmission,  and  aU  other  persons  bom 
free,  were  '  ingenui ;'  and  Horace  says  that 
Maecenas,  thoogh  he  would  not  take  into 
his  intimacy  a  freedman,  made  no  enquiry 
as  to  the  parentage  of  any  one  bom  free, 
bnt  would  make  bim  his  iriend  if  he  de- 
served  it.  Acron  interprets  *  ingenuus '  as 
**ad  moris  probitatem  pertinens."  And 
some  editors  (Gesner  among  them)  have 
foUowed  him.    I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

9.  Ante  potestatem  Tuili]  Horaoe  here 
foUows  the  legend  which  made  Servius 
Tultius  the  son  of  a  slave-giri,  and  himself 
a  slave  in  the  palace  of  King  Tarquinius. 
On  this  account  his  reign  was  ignoble, 
while  in  true  nobitity  it  was  surpassed  by 
none  of  the  others.  Another  legend  (whieh 
Ovid  foUows,  Fast.  vi.  627»  eqq-)  makes 
Tultius  the  son  of  Vulcan,  but  his  mother  is 
there  also  a  slave,  having  been  taken  captive 
at  Comiculum,  a  dty  taken  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus. 
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Contra  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus  unde  superbus 
Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  unius  assis 
Non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 
Judiee  quo  nosti  populo,  qui  stultus  honores 
Saepe  dat  indignis  et  famae  servit  ineptus, 
Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.     Quid  oportet 
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12.  Laetnnum,  Valeri  gemu]  The 
Yaleria  '  gens '  was  one  of  the  most  andent 
in  Rome,  and  embraoed  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  families,  among  others  that  of 
PubUcola,  the  earliest  member  of  which 
mentioned  in  history  is  Valerius  Publioola, 
the  coUeague  of  Brutus  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  The  family  of  Laevinus  was 
another  branch  of  the  same  gens,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  were  P.  Valerius 
Laevinusi  who  conducted  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  and  M.  Valerius,  who  in  the  second 
Punic  war  was  govemor  of  Sicily.  Of  the 
Laevinus  in  the  tezt  we  know  nothing  but 
from  the  tezt  and  the  Scholiasts  Porphyrion 
and  Comm.  Cruq.,  who  say  that  he  was  a 
roan  of  most  abandoned  diaracter,  so  bad 
that  eren  the  populace,  who  were  not  easily 
deterred  from  conferring  their  honours  upon 
the  vidous,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by 
admiration  of  his  high  ancestry  to  advance 
him  beyond  the  quaestorship ;  that  is  to 
Mjf  he  never  held  a  curule  office.  Pliny 
(S.  H«  1.  zxzv.  c.  2,  §  2)  mentions  the 
indignation  of  one  of  the  Messallae  (another 
branch  of  ihe  same  gens)  at  a  bust  of  one 
of  the  Laevini  being  plaoed  with  those  of 
his  own  family^  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  man  Horace  -  mentions  had 
brought  such  diaoBedit  upon  the  name,  that 
it  mortified  the  prond  Messalla  that  their 
family  connesion  should  be  so  paraded. 
<  Valeri  genus '  is  like  *  audaz  lapeti  genus/ 
C.  i.  3.  27  (see  note).  On  <  unde/  which 
is  equivalent  to  '  a  quo/  see  C.  i.  12.  17i  n*  i 
ii.  12.  7-  'Fugit'  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  MSS.y  induding  all  the  Blandinian  and 
others  of  high  authority  quoted  by  Lambi- 
nus,  Orelli,  Fea,  Bentley,  the  thiee  last  of 
whom  have  adopted  it,  I  think  rightly. 
Most  of  the  older  editions  have  '  fuit  ;*  but 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
present  tense  :  it  is  the  historic.  *  licere ' 
is  '  to  be  put  up  for  sale/  and  its  correlative 
term  is  *  liceri/  *  to  bid  for  an  artide  at  a 
sale  by  auction.'  *  Notare '  is  to  set  a  bad 
mark  upon,  to  brand,  and  was  technically 
applied  to  the  censors  (see  note  on  v.  20). 
'  Judice  quo  nosti '  is  an  instance  of  attrac* 
tion,  wliich  figure  the  Romans  Jborrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  but  did  not  use  so  com- 


monly.  See  Ezamples  in  Key'8  L.  6. 1061 , 
and  add  Tei«nce,  Heaut  i.  1.  36:  "  Sdre 
hoc  vis  ?  Hac  quidem  de  cansa  qua  dizi 
tibi  ;"  and  Cioero  (ad  Fam.  v.  14) :  **  cum 
Bcribas  et  aliquid  agas  eomm  quorum  con> 
suesti  gaudeo."  The  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury  all  haye  'quo/  and  that  is  the 
reading  of  Ascensius  (1519).  The  edition 
of  Aldus  of  the  same  year,  and  nearly  all 
subsequent  editions  till  Bentley,  bave 
*  quem/  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whatever  among  the  M8S.  now  ezisting  or 
known  to  have  been  oollated.  '  Titulis  et 
imaginibus'  were  inscriptions  and  wazea 
busts  recording  the  distinctions  of  any  mem- 
ber  of  a  family  who  had  bome  a  curale 
office.     See  Polyb.  vi.  63. 

17.  Q«»rf  oportei  Noefaeere']  Bentley 
says  he  oertainly  never  saw  any  thing 
'*  pravius  tetriusque  *'  (epithets  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  espedally  the  latter)  than  this 
reading  *  nos.'  **  Apage  sodes  inanem 
jactantiam.  Non  cognosco  Nostram  tam 
Buperbum  et  gloriosum."  He  therefore 
proposes  *  vos  : '  "  Vos  dico  Augustos, 
Maecenates,  Polliones,  Messallas,  &c.''  It 
is  the  fashion  with  some  critics  to  ezdaim 
against  all  manifestations  of  self-satisfac- 
tion,  however  legitimate  the  occasion,  and 
to  ezplain  away  and  alter  passages  in  whidi 
Horace  says  a  word  for  himself.  But  there 
is  neither  pride  nor  humility  here.  He 
means  to  say  that  those  who  by  education 
and  profession  and  ezperienoe  were  very 
far  removed  from  the  common  people 
ought  to  judge  differently  from  them,  and 
better.  In  this  number  he  was  quite  justi- 
fied  in  pladng  himself.  The  MSS.,  there- 
fore,  whirh  are  unanimous  in  favour  of 
'  nos/  are  not  to  be  deserted.  *  Vos '  is  a 
mere  conjecture.  The  MSS.  nearly  all  read 
'longe  longeque;'  a  few  have  'longe  la- 
teque/  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  oid 
editions.  Craquius  first  edited  'longe 
longeque/  quoting  Cicero  (de  Finn.  ii.  21) : 
**  plurimum  se,  etlonge  longeque  plurimum, 
tribuere  honestati."  Ovid  uses  the  same 
ezpression  (Met.  iv.  325) :  '*  Sed  longe  cunctis 
longeque  potentior  illis.''  It  oocurs  also  in 
Dig.  iv.  4.  39:  *' Tendentibus  curatoribns 
minoris   fundum    emptor   ezstitit   Ludus 
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Nos  facere  a  volgo  longe  longeque  remotos? 
Namque  esto  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 
Quam  Decio  mandare  novo,  censorque  moveret 
Appius  ingenuo  si  non  essem  patre  natus  : 
Yel  merito  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 
Sed  fulgente  trabit  constrictos  Gloria  curru 


20 


Titiii9|  et  sex  fere  annis  pomedit,  et  longe 
longeque  rem  meliorem  fecit."  The  repeti- 
tion  is  only  analogoiu,  ae  Bentley  saya,  to 
many  others  in  the  Latin  langnage,  as 
<  etiam  atqne  etiam/  <  nimiom  nimiamque/ 
'magis  magisque/  &c  After  Ciiiqains, 
Baxter  was  the  first  to  adopt  *  longe  ionge- 
qne/  which  Bentley  edited  soon  aftierwai^, 
and  it  is  now  the  received  reading. 

19.  Namque  uto]  He  goes  on  to  show 
that  though  the  value  set  upon  titles  and 
birth  by  the  populaoe  might  be  ezaggerated, 
yet  the  other  eztreme  is  not  to  be  allowed ; 
and  that  he  who  seeks  to  push  himself 
beyond  his  sphere  might  be  justly  rebuked 
for  his  presumption. 

20.  QtMiN  Decio  mandare  novo,']  P.  De- 
cius  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  to  death  for 
his  country  at  the  batde  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
Latin  war»  a.u.c.  414,  was  the  first  oonsul 
of  his  fiimily.  He  heid  the  office  with 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus  in  that  year.  After  ' 
the  curule  magistrades  were  opened  to  the 
plebeians,  an  order  of  nobility  sprung  up 
among  themselves  based  upon  the  holding 
of  these  offices.  Those  families  of  whi<£ 
any  member  had  ever  held  a  curule  office 
were  *  nobiles/  the  rest  *  ignobiles/  and  be  in 
whose  person  such  dignity  was  first  attained 
was  called,  origtnaUy  no  doubt  through  the 
contempt  of  the  patridans,  but  afterwards 
convenlionally  by  all,  '  novua  homo.'  The 
Deda  gens  was  piebeian. 

censorque  moveret  Appiue]  The  Appius 
who  is  here  taken  as  the  type  of  severe 
censorship  is  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  the 
oonstructor  of  the  road  and  aqueduct  that 
bore  his  name.  He  was  made  Censor  a.u.c. 
442.  It  was  the  provinoe  of  the  Censors, 
till  that  office  was  merged  in  the  imperial 
power,  to  supply  vacandes  in  the  senate  from 
the  list  of  those  who  were  eligible,  who  were 
aU  dtizens  of  at  least  equestrian  rank,  of 
not  less  than  a  oertain  age  (which  we  do 
not  know  ezactly,  but  it  was  between  thirty 
and  forty),  and  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  prindpal  magistrades.  But 
they  oould  also,  in  revising  the  list  of 
senators  at  the  beginning  of  their  censor- 
ship,  degrsde  those  who  had  previouslv 
be^  in  the  senate,  as  weU  as  ezdude  sucfa 


as  by  their  offidal  rank  were  entitled  to  be 
senators.  This  they  did  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion  for  various  offences  by  which  '  igno- 
minia '  was  hable  to  be  incurred,  or  from  the 
senator  having  been  chosen  improperly. 
They  effected  this  ezdusion  roerely  by 
marking  the  name,  and  their  mark  was 
caUed  *nota  oensoria.'  Horaoe,  therefore, 
means  that  if  he,  through  the  favour  of 
Maecenas  or  other  means,  sought  as  a 
lreedman*s  son  to  reach  the  dignity  of  a 
senator,  and  sucoeeded,  the  oenaors,  if  they 
did  their  duty  strictly,  would  degrade  him. 
The  censor  Appius  however  is  notorious 
for  his  lazity  in  having  chosen  for  party 
purposes  the  sons  of  freedmen  and  other 
unqualified  people  into  the  senate.  But  he 
was  harsh  and  arbitrary  in  the  ezercise  of 
his  offioe,  and  his  name  was  proverbial  in 
connezion  with  the  censorship,  which  is 
enough  to  aooount  for  his  appearance  here. 
There  was  no  money  quaUfication  for  the 
senate,  but  only  one  of  rank.  *  Movere' 
is  the  technical  word  for  degrading  a  senator, 
and  those  who  were  degraded  or  not  ad- 
mitted  were  caUed  'praeteriti  senatores' 
from  the  drcumstanoe  of  their  being  merely 
passed  by  when  tbe  lists  were  made  out, 
and  thdr  names  not  appearingi  which 
would  prevent  them  from  acting.  (See 
DictAnt.,art8. 'Senatus/  'Censores/  'nota 
Censoria.')  <  In  propria  non  pelle  qui- 
essem '  is  the  old  story  of  the  ass  in  the 
tion'8  skin. 

23.  Sed  Julgente  trahii]  This  verse 
may  or  may  not  be  taken  from  some  heroic 
poem.  It  is  introduced  humorously,  and 
yet  with  a  serious  meaning.  *  Let  the 
populace  set  tbeir  hearts  upon  rank  and 
descent,  and  let  the  censors  make  that  tbeir 
standard  for  the  senate,  yet  the  humbly 
bom  may  have  their  honours  as  weU ;'  thi^ 
is,  the  honours  that  arise  firom  virtue  and 
genius.  The  picture  of  Glory  mounted  on 
her  car  is  repeated  in  Epp.  ii.  1  177t  where 
the  epithet  *ftdgente'  is  ezchanged  for 
'  ventoeo/  fickle  as  the  winds/  As  observed 
before  (C.  S.  57,  n.),  *  Gloria '  appears  in  the 
andent  descriptions  in  two  characters,  good 
and  bad.  In  the  former  she  is  represented 
by  Honos. 
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Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.     Quo  tibi,  Tilli, 

Sumere  depositum  clavum  iierique  tribnno  ?  35 

Invidia  accrevit  privato  quae  minor  esset. 

Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  crus 

Pellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 

Audit  continuo :  "Quis  homo  hic  est?  quo  patre  natus?*' 

Ut  si  qui  aegrotet  quo  morbo  Barrus,  haberi  30 


24.  Quo  Ubi,  7\7/tJ  The  Scholiasts 
Acron  and  Comm.  Cruq.  say  that  this 
penon,  whose  name  U  TuUioB  in  some 
MSS.  and  editions,  was  a  senator,  and  was 
degraded  by  Jalius  Caesar  as  being  of  Pom- 
peius'  party ;  that  be  was  reinstated  after 
Caesar^s  death,  and  was  made  a  military 
taribnne.  One  of  Caesar's  assaasins  was 
TnUios  Cimber,  and  it  has  been  supposed — 
I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds — that  this 
man  waa  his  brother.  Whether  or  no  he 
is  different  from  the  person  mentioned 
below,  V.  107,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Estr^ 
denies,  Orelli  and  others  affirm,  that  he  is 
the  same.  There  is  not  much  to  guide  us. 
Each  legion  in  the  Roman  army  (the  num* 
ber  varied  at  different  times,  bnt  at  PhUippi 
there  were  nineteen  on  each  side,  each 
legion  consiBting  of  about  6000  men,  rather 
less  than  more)  had  six  tribunes  (the  post 
Horace  held  in  Brutus'  army),  who  were 
their  prindpal  officers.  The  mUitary  tri- 
bunes  of  the  four  lirBt  legions  were  entitled 
to  sit  in  the  senate.  (Sm  Epod.  4.  16,  n.) 
As  to  the  *  latus  davus,'  see  note  on  the 
34th  yerse  of  the  last  Satire.  <  Quo,' '  to 
what  purpose.'  (See  C.  ii.  2.  9,  n.) 

27*  Nam  ut  quUque  intanM']  The 
senators*  '  caloeus,'  an  out-  door  shoe,  was 
fastened  by  four  thongs,  two  on  each  side, 
which  went  spiraUy  up  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg  rraedium  crus).  These  thongs  wera 
caLied  *  corrigiae,'  and  were  blacl^  The 
shoe  itself  appears  to  have  yaried  in  colour. 
Juvenal  (vii.  I(j2)  says  of  QuintiUanus: 
**  appositam  nigrae  lunam  Subtexit  alutae," 
where  the  '  aluta '  is  a  shoe  made  of  leather 
softened  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and  its 
oolour  is  biack.  It  also  bears  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  cresoent  *luna'  (Ruperti  says 
a  buckle),  which  Philostratus  (Vita  Herod. 
ii.  8)  calls  ovfipoXov  r^c  fvyfveiaQ — ijri- 
<r^vpiov  (it  mast  therefore  haye  been  wom 
as  high  as  the  ancle)  iXe^avrivoi'  ftTfvSftStg. 
Martial  calls  it  "  lunata  pelUs"  (i.  50.  31), 
and  again  (ii.  9.  7>  sq.): 

"  Non  hestema  sedet  lunata  Ungula  planta, 
Cocdna  non  laesum  dngit  aluta  pe- 
dem;" 


where  the  shoe  is  purple  or  dark  red.  Sndi 
a  shoe  was  the  *  muUeus.'  Becker  snpposes 
this  to  have  been  the  invariable  oolour,  and 
that  Juvenal^s  *  nigrae  '  must  refer,  as  this 
passage  of  Horace  dearly  does,  only  to  the 
strings.  (GaUus,  Ezc.  'Male  attire.')  If 
so,  the  string  was  of  the  same  leather  as 
the  shoe,  and  passed  over  the  *  luna,'  wfaich 
was  perhaps  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot. 

29.  Quis  kotno  hie  eitf  guo'}  The 
MSS.  vary  between  this  reading  and  '  hic, 
et  quo '  and  *  hic,  aut  quo.'  The  editors 
differ.  The  reading  I  have  foUowed  (after 
Lambinus,  OrelU,  and  others)  seems  weU 
suited  to  the  sort  of  remark  and  queetion 
supposed. 

30.  guo  morbo  Bmrus]  His  diseaae 
was  a  thirst  for  admiration  among  women. 
He  is  said  by  the  SchoUasts  Porphjrrion  and 
Comm.  Craq.  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
worst  passions,  and  to  have  oommitted  in- 
cest  with  AemiUa,  a  Vestal  virgin.  "  Certe 
adulteras  sinoerissima  capiditate  sectabatur  ** 
Porphyrion  says,  in  a  tone  which  shows 
he  had  some  known  person  in  his  mind. 
But  Aemilia  was  found  guilty  of  inoest, 
together  withtwo  other  Vestab,  Marda  and 
Lddnia,  a.u.c.  640.  (Liv.  Epit.  03.)  Plu- 
tarch  mentions  the  drcnrostance  (Quaest. 
Rom.  80),  and  says  that  among  the  persons 
accused  was  one  Bovrirto;  /!3ap/3apoc> 
which  Fabridns  has  corrected  into  Bcrov- 
rioc  BaftpoCy  Betutius  Barras,  which  no 
doubt  is  the  correct  reading.  The  SchoUasts 
in  aU  probability  had  read  of  this  Barras, 
and  confounded  Horaoe's  coxcomb  with 
him.  There  was  one  of  this  iamUy  who 
was  a  distinguished  provincial  orator  in 
Cicero^s  time,  mentioned  by  him  in  his 
Bratus  (c.  46).  The  name,  therefore,  is  a 
real  one,  but  it  does  not  foUow  that  Horaoe 
might  not  mean  somebody  of  a  different 
name.  OreUi  assnmes  him  to  be  the  same 
as  Ihe  person  mentioned  in  S.  4.  1 10  as 
redaced  to  poverty,  and  adds,  "  before  he 
was  so  reduced  he  was  an  immoderate 
dandy  and  a  Ucentious  feUow,"  which  is  a 
littie  too  dogmatical  in  a  matter  so  unoer- 
tain.    There  is  no  nmilarity  between  the 
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Ut  cupiat  fomosus,  eat  quacunque  pneltis 

Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula,  quali 

Sit  facie,  sura,  quati  pede,  dente,  capillo : 

Sic  qui  promittit  cives,  urbem  sibi  curae, 

Imperium  fore  et  Italiam,  delnbra  deorum,  36 

Quo  patre  sit  natua,  nnm  ignota  matre  inhonestus, 

Omnes  mortales  curare  et  quaerere  cogit. 

'^  Tune  Syri,  Damae  aut  Dionysi  filius,  audes 

Dejicere  e  saxo  cives  aut  tradere  Cadmo !" 

''  At  Novius  collega  gradu  post  me  sedet  tmo ;  40 


two  cbaraeten,  and  the  oorrespondence  of 
the  names  proves  nothing,  even  if  they  are 
the  aame,  which  is  not  certain.  (See  note 
OQ  the  former  paaaage.)  A  fonl-mouthed 
person  of  the  same  name  oecnrs  in  the 
nezt  Satire  (▼.  8). 

31.  Ut  cupiai]  CmqmnB,  Torrentins, 
and  otherB  alter  them,  have  '  et  cnpiat.' 
The  MSS.  xtTf,  The  old  editions  I  have 
seen  (Ven.  1483,  Asoensius,  1619)  have 
*nt'which  Bentley  restored.  Orelli  pre- 
fers  *  nt/  saying  it  shows  more  clearly  than 
<et'  the  disoitler  Barms  labonred  under, 
which  was  a  longing  to  be  thought  hand- 
some.  1  do  not  see  that  one  expresses  it 
more  dearly  than  the  other,  and  the  *  ut ' 
repeated  in  two  lines  reads  harsh,  as  above 
in  VY.  5,  6.  The  preponderance  of  au- 
thority  seems  to  be  in  fiivonr  of  *  ut/  and 
*  et '  is  more  likely  to  have  been  invented. 
The  sense  with  '  ut '  is,  '  if  any  one  were 
afflicted  wifh  the  same  disorder  as  Barrus, 
that  he  should  long  to  be  thought  handsome.' 

34.  Sic  qui  promittit']  This  plainly 
refers  to  the  fine  promises  of  candidates  for 
offioe,  and  the  three  principal  magistracies 
are  implied:  the  dty  praetorship  in  the 
words  *  urbem  sibi  curae ;'  the  consulship 
in  *  imperinm  et  Italiam ;'  and  the  aedile- 
ship  in  *  delubra  deorum.' 

38.  Syriy  Damae  aut  Dionysi]  These 
were  common  names  of  slaves.  The  prac- 
tice  of  executing  criminals  by  throwing 
them  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  (part  of  the 
Mons  Capitolinus)  was  not  common  in  the 
later  period  of  the  republic.  It  was  never 
applied  to  slaves,  who  were  put  to  death 
nhiefly  by  crucifixion  outside  the  dty  on 
the  Esquiliae.  (See  Epod.  v.  99,  n.) 
'  Cadmus  '  is  said  by  all  the  Scholiasts  to 
have  been  a  public  executioner  of  that  day : 
**  camifex  notae  crudelitatis "  ( Acron). 
But  the  camifex  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  execntion  of  dtizens.  There  is  another 
reading,  wbich  is  adopted  by  Landinus  (Ven. 


1483),  *  camo,'  to  which  he  adds  the  note 
**  spedes  vinculi  est."  Constantine,  in  his 
Greek  Lexicon,  under  the  word  r^^oc»  re- 
oommends  the  word  *  camo'  here,  and  it 
occurs  in  one  of  Cmqufus'  M8S.  Landinua 
must  also  have  had  it  in  his ;  bnt  it  appean 
to  be  only  an  errorof  the  transcriber.  Con- 
8tantine'8  interpretation  of  r^^oc — that  it 
was  a  sort  of  bit  put  into  the  month  of  a 
slave  by  way  of  punishment — if  correct, 
would  prove  that  the  word  has  no  place 
here,  since  Horace  is  speaking  of  the  punish- 
ment  of  dtizens,  not  of  slaves.  Estr^ 
rather  favours  *  Camo.'  Cmquius  proposes 
*  Bathmo '  to  represent  the  Gemoniae,  the 
declivity  from  which  the  bodies  of  male- 
factors  were  thrown  after  their  execution. 
I  have  an  impression  that '  Cadmo  *  is  not 
the  right  word ;  but  I  do  not  feel  disposed 
to  adopt  dther  of  the  others. 

40.  At  Noviut]  The  upstart  who  is 
snpposed  to  be  addressed  in  the  previous 
lines  is  a  plebdan  tribune,  and  he  here 
affirms  that  if  his  birth  is  low,  that  of  his 
colleague  Novins  (who  may  be  any  body ; 
see  note  on  S.  3.  21)  is  still  lower.  Freed- 
men  and  persons  following  low  trades  were 
admitted  into  the  senate  and  forced  into 
high  maglBtrades  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  it 
was  not  till  some  years  after  this  Satire  was 
written  that  Augustus  purged  the  senate  of 
these  members.  The  words  'gradu  post 
me  sedet  uno '  are  not  easily  interpreted. 
Cmquius'  Scholiast  explains  tbem  of  the 
fourteen  first  rows  at  the  theatre  which 
were  assigned  to  tbe  equites  (Epod.iv.  15,  n.) 
'Mn  quatuordedm  gradibus  equestris  digni- 
tatis  sedet  uno  gradu  post  me."  But  tbere 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
distinction  of  priority  among  the  occupants 
of  these  seats.  OreUi  doubts  between  two 
interpretations :  one  that  the  speaker  is  a 
senator,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  orchestra,  while  his  coDeague  is  but  an 
'  eqnes,'  and  thereforo  can  only  sit  m  the 
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Namque  est  iUe  pater  quod  erat  meus.'^  ^^  Hoc  tibi  Paullus 

Et  Messalla  videris  ?  At  hic,  si  plostra  ducenta 

Ooncurrantque  foro  tria  funera  magna,  sonabit 

Oomua  quod  vincatque  tubas ;  saltem  tenet  hoc  nos.^^ 

Nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum, 

Quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum, 

Nunc,  quia  sum  tibi,  Maecenas,  convictor ;  at  olim, 

Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Bomana  tribuno. 

Dissimile  hoc  illi  est ;  quia  non  ut  forsit  honorem 

Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis  ita  te  quoque  amicum, 

Praesertim  cautum  dignos  assumere  prava 

Ambitione  procul.     Felicem  dicere  non  hoc 


45 


50 


front  benches ;  tlie  other  that  Novius  has 
not  reached  the  equestruui  rank  wbich  his 
colleague  has.  I  incline  to  think  that  the 
words  are  only  used  fig^oratively.  The  earljr 
Commentators  took  them  so,  and  did  not 
think  of  the  theatre,  from  which  however 
the  metaphor  may  be  taken. 

41.  Hoc  Hbi  Paultus  Et  Mettalld] 
*  Paullas '  was  a  cognomen,  which  appears  in 
several  of  the  'gentes ;'  but  it  is  best  known 
in  connexioa  with  the  Aemilia  gens,  and  the 
persons  of  L.  Aemilius  PauUus,  who  fell  at 
Cannae  (C.  i.  12),  his  son  the  illustrious 
conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  the  younger 
Sdpio  Afiricanus,  son  of  the  latter.  The 
Messallae  belonged  to  the  Valeria  gens,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Rome.  This  branch  of  the 
'gens '  were  highlydbtinguished,  but  Horace 
introduoes  the  name  probably  out  of  oom- 
pliment  to  his  firiend  Corrinus,  for  whom  he 
wrote  C.  iii.  21.  As  to  *hoc/  in  the  sense 
of  *  propter  boc/  see  abovei  S.  1.  46,  n. 
The  same  person  who  puts  the  question 
'  tune  Syriy  &c.  ? '  is  here  supposed  to  re- 
join,  saying,  that  though  this  worthy  tri- 
bune  bas  a  colleague  a  degree  less  illus- 
trious  than  himself  he  need  not  think 
himself  a  PauUus;  and  besides,  though 
Novius  be  his  inferior  in  one  way,  he  beats 
him  in  strength  of  lungs,  "  and  that  is  what 
we  like,''  where  the  speaker  ironically  puts 
himself  for  the  people. 

43.  Coneurrantque  foro  tria  funera"] 
These  would  be  public  funerals,  'funera 
indictiva,'  at  which  the  oorpse  of  the  de- 
ceased  was  carried  in  prooession  from  his 
house,  with  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  boms 
and  fifes ;  and  women  ('  praeficae')  singing 
dirges ;  and  '  mimi,'  dancers  and  stage- 
players,  who  redted  passages  suited  to  tiie 
oocasion,  and  sometimes  acted  the  part  of 
mdrry-andrewB,  mizing  mirth  with  woe; 


and  after  these  came  men  who  represented 
the  anoestors  of  the  deoeased,  wearing 
masks  suited  to  each  character;  and  then 
the  corpse  on  an  open  bier,  which  was 
followed  by  the  relations  and  fiiends  all 
dressed  in  black.  They  went  thus  in  pro- 
cession  to  the  Forum,  when  the  bier  was  set 
down,  and  one  of  the  relations  pronounoed 
a  funeral  oration,  after  which  the  body  waa 
taken  up  again,  and  the  procession  went  on 
with  the  same  noisy  accompaniments  to  the 
place  without  the  dty  (intra-mural  burials 
were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables),  where  the  body  was  first  to  be 
bumt  and  then  buried.  (See  Beck.  Gallus, 
Ezc.  *  Interment  of  the  Dead.')    The  idiom 

*  magna  sonabit '  occurs  above,  S.  4. 43, '  os 
magna  sonaturum.' 

48.  Quod  mihi  parere^  See  above,  on 
V.  26. 

49. /ornT]  A  few  MSS.  have  'forsan,' 
but '  forsit '  is  in  most.  The  oldest  editiona 
I  have  seen  have  all  '  forsan.'  Lambinus 
restored  *  fbrsit,'  which  is  oompounded  of 

*  fors  sit.'  Whether  it  oocurs  eUewhere,  or 
whether  the  passages  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  occur  are  correctly  oopied,  is  doubted. 
Foroell.  gives  one  ezample  firom  Lucretiafl 
which  seems  genuine.  Horaoe  says  it  might 
be  that  people  bad  cause  to  gnidge  him 
the  honourable  post  of  nulitary  tribune, 
because  he  was  not  qualified  for  it ;  but  no 
one  oould  deny  that  he  deserved  the  firiend- 
ship  of  Maeoenas,  because  he  was  so  parti- 
cular  in  choosing  only  the  desenring. 
'Prava  ambitione'  means  low  flattery,  to 
which  Maecenas  would  not  listen. 

62.  Felicem  dicere]  *  Felix '  is  *  lucky.' 
Horace  means  he  did  not  owe  his  introduc- 
tion  to  Maeoenas  to  his  luck,  but  to  hia 
friends.  As  to  '  hoc,'  see  above,  v.  41,  n. 
The   MSS.    vary  between  'possom'  and 
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Me  possum  casu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum ; 

Nulla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit :  optimus  olim 

Virgilius,  post  hunc  Yarius  dixere  quid  essem.  55 

Ut  veni  coram  singultim  pauca  locutus, 

Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari, 

Non  ego  me  daro  natum  patre,  non  ego  circum 

Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  cabaDo, 

Sed  quod  eram  narro.     Bespondes  ut  tuus  est  mos  60 

Pauca :  abeo ;  et  revocas  nono  post  mense  jubesque 

Esse  in  amicorum  numero.     Magnum  hoc  ego  duco 

Quod  placui  tibi  qui  turpi  secemis  honestum, 

Non  patre  praeclaro  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 

Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  65 

Mendosa  est  natura  alioqui  recta,  velut  si 

Egregio  inspersos  reprehendas  corpore  naevos ; 

Si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordes  aut  mala  lustra 


*  possim/  and  one  of  the  Scholiaats  (Comm. 
(>uq.)  seems  to  bave  read  *  posaimt/  which 
Bentley  adopts,  onoe  more  on  the  score  of 
arrogance,  **  arrogantiae  quid  prae  ae  ferre 
videtur  illud  non  possum.  Itane  vero? 
Non  cognoaco  tuum,  O  Flacce,  tam  su- 
perbum :  ut  enim  boc  vere  did  posset  tu 
tamen  non  idoneus  qui  id  dioeres ;  neque 
vero  si  bene  te  novimus  dioere  nnquam 
voluistL"  Most  persons  will  think  that  this 
apostrophe  is  thrown  away,  and  that  there 
is  no  arrogance  in  the  first  person  which  is 
not  involTed  as  much  in  the  third.  All  the 
MSS.  bave  the  first  either  in  tfae  indicatiTe 
or  tbe  subjunctive  mood.  I  prefer  tbe 
former;  Orelli  does  not.  His  detractors 
were  fond  of  calling  Horace  "Fortunae 
fiHus"  (S.  ii.  6.  49).  Bentley  is  equally 
eloquent  on  the  reading  *  mibi  te  fors  ob- 
tulit/  which  he  dedares  is  *'  quam  insdte 
et  stolide  hic  dictum  ut  nihil  magis.  Qaid 
enim  ?  an  patrono  et  rege  suo  Biaeoenate, 
cui  vitam,  opes,  omnia  debuit,  majorem 
bic  se  gerit  coactoris  Graeculi  filius  ?  Tibi 
vero,  o  Noster,  Maecenatem  fors  obtulerit  ? 
quod  sodes  ez  te  verbum  audio  ?  Immo  te 
Maecenati  nisi  omnium  quotcunque  fuerunt, 
sunt,  eruntre  Suffenorum  primus  es." 
<Tibi  me'  he  found  in  one  MS.,  and  so 
Cruquius'  Scholiast  seems  to  have  read  the 
passage.  But  there  is  perhaps  more  mo- 
desty  and  feeling  in  tbe  poet's  saying  that 
his  fortune  or  his  fiiends  presented  him 
with  a  kind  and  powerful  patron,  than  that 
he  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  great  man. 


The  MSS.,  with  the  above  ezoeption,  have 
all  *  mihi  te/  and  the  oommon  sense  of  all 
the  editors  I  have  seen  but  Cunningham 
and  Sanadon  has  disregarded  Bentley's 
tirade. 

55.  VirgiHu»,  po$i  hwie  Varius]  See 
S.  6.  40,  n. 

59.  Satureiano]  A  fine  horse  bred  in 
the  pastures  of  Saturium  in  Calabria,  near 
Tarentum,  according  to  Servius  on  Georg.  ii. 
197*  The  Scholiast  Porphyrion  says  it  was 
a  place  in  Apulia.  The  lengthening  of  the 
antepenult  is  required  by  the  metre.  Others 
explain  Saturi  Tarenti  in  the  above  paasage 
of  Virgil  from  Saturus  being  a  divinity  par- 
ticularly  worsbipped  by  tiie  Tarentines. 
(t:ic.  in  Verr.  ii.  460.)  This  would  make 
*  Sat.  caballo  *  merely  a  Tarentine  horse. 

64.  9ed  vita  et  pectore  puroJ]  <  Not  as 
being  the  son  of .  a  distinguished  father,  bnt 
because  my  life  and  heart  were  pure.'  So  I 
understand  the  words.  Orelli  says  tbis  in- 
terpretation  is  ''prorsns  imperita/'  and 
applies  *  vita  et  [>ectore  puro'  to  the  fittfaer, 
'  as  bom  of  a  father  not  distinguished,  but 
of  life  and  heart  pure.'  I  do  not  tJiink 
Maecenas  considered  what  was  the  cbarac- 
ter  of  Horace's  iather,  but  what  was  his 
own. 

68.  aut  mala  lutira']  The  received 
reading  till  Bentley  was  *  hc,*  No  MS.  has 
'  aut/  and  Bentley  ond  subsequent  editors 
have  supposed  no  edition  had  that  word ; 
but  it  appears  in  Ascensius'  edition  of  1519. 
Where  he  got  it  does  not  appear,  for  the 
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Objiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi^  purus  et  inaons 
(Ut  me  collaudem)  si  et  vivo  carus  amicis ; 
Causa  fuit  pater  bis,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 
Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto» 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera : 


70 


75 


Scholiasta  whose  oommentuy  aocompa&y 
his  own  have  '  ac/  thoagh  Bentlejr  says  in 
an  older  copy  of  Acron  printed  atVenioe 
in  1490,  and  in  a  MS.  of  his  oommentary 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  *  ant ' 
appears.  It  is  with  very  little  doubt  the 
tme  readingy  for  Horaoe  repeatedly  intro- 
dnces  '  aat '  after  *  neque/  twice  repeated. 
Other  passages  are  C.  iii.  23.  5 ;  S.  i.  9.  31 ; 
ii.  ] .  16, 2.  22.  The  construction  with  *  nec ' 
and  '  et '  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  has  been 
noticed  before. 

71.  macro  pauper  agello]  This  smaU 
farm  of  his  father's  at  Venasia  was  oonfis- 
cated  during  the  time  he  was  with  the  army 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

72.  Noluit  in  Flaviludwnl  His  fitther, 
who  knew  the  value  of  a  good  education, 
and  formed  a  right  estimate  of  Horace's 
abilities,  wonld  not  send  him  to  a  smaU 
provincial  school  kept  by  one  FUvius,  where 
nothing  but  arithmetic  was  taught,  but 
took  him  for  his  education  to  Rome,  where, 
though  Horace  comphuns  that  the  teaching 
lay  chiefly  in  figures  and  the  pursuits  of  a 
practical  life  (Epp.  ii.  1.  103,  sqq.,  A.  P. 
325,  sqq.),  there  were  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  literature  and  the  arts  for 
those  who  chose  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Ovid  in  like  manner  was  sent  from  Sulmo, 
his  native  town,  to  Rome.  (Trist.  iv.  10. 
16.)  *  Magni,'  *  magnis,'  may  mean  <  big,' 
*  coarse,'  contemptuously,  as  Persius  says 
(S.  V.  1S9,  sqq.): 

"  Dixeris  haec  inter  varicosos  centoriones ; 
Continuo  crassnm  ridet  Vnlfenius  ingens 
Et  oentum  Graeoos  curto  centusse  licetur :" 

or  they  may  mean  *  important,'  as  centuriona 
and  their  sons  might  be  in  a  small  municipal 
town. 

74.  Laevo  guapenti  loculoe]  This  verse 
is  repeated  in  Epp.  i.  1.  66.  Each  boy 
went  to  school  with  a  bag,  in  which  he 
carried  his  books  and  pens,  and  perhaps  his 
'calculi'  or  pebbles  used  in  calculation.  The 
manner  of  using  them  is  conjecturally  ex- 
plained  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  art  '  Abacus.' 
'  Tabulam '  is  ezplained  by  Cruquius'  Scho- 


liaat  a$  ligni^fisg  the  *  abacns '  or  board 
on  which  the  '  oilculi '  were  arranged  and 
the  sums  performed.  Acron  ezplains  it 
diflferontly  as  "buxum  in  qoo  meditantur 
scribere,"  the  wooden  tablet  oovered  with 
waz,  for  writing  upon,  which  is  the  better 
explanation.  These  ooontry  adiool-boys 
did  for  themselves  what  at  Rome  was  done 
for  boys  of  good  birth  by  slaves  'capsarii' 
(Sueton.  Oand.  36). 

''Quisquis  adhuc  uno  partam    ootit  aase 
Minervam, 
Quem  seouitor  custos  angustae  vemula 
capsae.^'     (Juv.  x.  116,  sq.) 

76.  Ibani  oeionie]  Thisverse  has  canaed 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  the  oommentators. 
In  the  first  phice,  the  meaning  of  *  octonis 
Idibus '  ia  not  dear.  The  Scholiasts  say 
that  *  octonis '  is  transferred  by  hypallage  to 
*Idibus,'  and  that  the  sum  these  boya 
paid  their  teacber  waa  eight  asaes  a  month, 
payable  on  the  Ides.  Landinns  supposee 
the  money  was  paid  on  the  eighth  day 
before  the  Ides  of  every  month  (whi^ 
would  be  the  day  after  the  Nonea,  a.d. 
octavnm  Idos),  or  once  a  year  on  the  Idea 
of  every  eigfath  month.  Doering  calla 
'octonis'  an  "  epitheton  omans,"  becanae 
there  were  eight  days  between  the  Nones 
and  Ides.  So  OreUi  and  many  others 
nnderstand  the  word,  suppoeing  *  aera '  to 
be  the  master^s  stipend,  and  this  to  be  paid 
on  the  Ides  of  every  month,  or  as  othera 
say  on  any  one  of  the  daya  between  the 
Nones  and  Ides.  Another  interpretation 
haa  been  given  by  C.  F.  Hermann,  and 
adopted  by  Dillenbr.  and  Estr^.  They 
suppose  that  *  octonis  mensibns '  means  on 
the  Ides  of  eight  months  in  tiie  year,  the 
fonr  summer  months  from  the  Ides  of  Jone 
to  the  Ides  of  October  being  kept  as  hoii- 
days.  They  rely  upon  an  epigram  of 
Martial(x.  62): 

"  Ludi  magister,  parce  simplid  tnrbae : 
8ic  te  frequentes  andiant  capillati, 
Et  delicatae  diligat  chorus  mensae, 
Nec  calculator  nec  notuius  veloz 
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Sed  puenim  est  ausus  Bomam  portare  docendum 
Artes  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 
Semet  prognatos.     Vestem  servosque  sequentes, 
In  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidisset,  avita 


Msjore  qnisqiiain  drcolo  coronetar. 
Albae  Leone  flammeo  calent  luces 
Tostamque  feirens  Julius  coqnit  messem. 
Cirrata  loria  horridis  Scythae  peUia 
Qua  vapttlavit  Marsyas  Celaenans, 
Femlaeque  tristes  soeptra  paedagogomm 
Cessent  et  Idus  dormiant  in  Octobres. 
Aestate  pueri  si  yalent  satis  discunt/' 

From  this  it  is  infenred  that  it  was  an 
ezoeption  to  the  rule  if  schools  were  not 
closed  during  the  summer  months.  That 
these  montbs  were  four  is  not  stated  by 
Martial,  and  for  an  uninterrupted  Tacation 
any  body  will  see  that  it  is  excessive.  There 
are  commentators  (Torrentius,  Zeuni,  and 
others),  who  suppose  that '  referentes  aera' 
means  not  bringing  with  them  their  school- 
fee,  but  calculating,  according  to  exercises 
given  them  by  the  master,  snms  of  interest 
(which  the  Romans  paid  on  the  Ides). 
'Referentes'  tliey  suppose  to  be  entering 
in  these  tables.  Torrentius  also  affirms  that 
the  schoolmaster's  stipend  was  paid  him 
annually,  because  Juvenal  says  (vii.  242,  sq.) : 

"Haec,  inquit,  cures  et    cum  se  verterit 
annus 
Accipe,  Tictori    populus    quod  postulat, 
aurum." 

But  the  practice  may  have  varied  even  in 
Horaoe'8  time,  and  still  more  between 
Horace'8  and  Juvenal^s.  In  the  absenoe 
of  any  dedded  authority  (Martial's  is  yague) 
as  to  any  spedfic  practice  about  holidays 
or  day  of  payment,  I  am  incUned  to  think 
'octonis  Idibus'  must  be  merely  a  peri- 
phrasis  for  'Idibus.'  *Aera'  is  used  by 
Juvenal  for  the  teacher^s  fee  ("  Minus  est 
autem  qnam  rhetoris  aera/')  and  in  that 
sense  I  take  it,  not  with  Torrentius.  To 
assume  from  Juvenal  (z.  1 17i  quoted  in  last 
note)  that  the  regular  payment  at  one  of 
these  cheap  schools  was  an  *  as,'  and  that 
'  aera  *  ia  equivalent  to  *  asses/  is  un- 
warranted.  The  *  as '  there  refened  to  was 
the  Minerval,  a  voluntary  ofTering  presented 
by  each  scholar  to  hb  master  at  the  Quin- 
quatria,  the  festival  of  Minerva.  The  terms 
no  doubt  varied,  though  they  must  have 
been  low  at  this  Venusian  school,  and  at  all, 
compared  with  those  of  modern  days. 

76.  Sed  puerum  esi  ausw']     At  what 
age  Horaoe  was  seut  to  Rome  he  does  not 


inform  us.  Bot  it  is  probable  he  went  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old. 

77*  Artee  quaa  doceat  ]  In  the  earlier 
days  of  Roman  history  the  education  of  a 
boy  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  oonsisting 
chieily  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
*  Calculator '  and  <  notariua '  continued  un- 
til  the  time  of  Martial  to  be  names  for 
a  schoolmaster;  and,  as  observed  before 
(v.  72,  n.),  the  majority  of  boys  leamt 
Uttle  more  than  the  above  even  in  Horace'8 
time.  When  Cicero  was  a  boy  the  learaing 
of  the  twelve  tables  formed  a  necessary  part 
of  education  (Leg.  ii.  23):  '^Disoebamus 
enim  pueri  duodecim  ut  carmen  neoessarium, 
quas  jam  nemo  disdf  Freer  interoourse 
with  Greeoe  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy 
brought  a  more  liberal  class  of  studies  to 
Rome,  where  Horace  says  he  studied 
Homer  (Epp.  ii.  2.  41,  sq.) : — 

'*  Romae  nutriri  mihi  oontigit  atque  dooeri 
Iratos  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilies." 

Rhetoric  was  a  branch  of  study  much 
pursued  by  the  young  Romans;  poetry 
Ukewise,  and  the  philosophy  of  Greeoe. 
Their  studies  oominenced  at  an  early  age, 
at  first  under  the  teaching  of  their  '  paeda- 
gogi,'  and  afterwards  (till  they  assumed  the 
'  toga  virilis/  and  in  some  cases  longer^  at 
the  Mudi  literarii,'  private  schools  which 
they  attended  as  day  scholars.  The  '  paeda- 
gogus,'  whose  office  was  of  late  growth  at 
Rome  and  borrowed  irom  Greece,  had  the 
same  functions  as  the  irac^ayniydc  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  a  shive  as  thero.  He 
was  continually  about  the  boy's  person,  and 
went  with  him  to  his  masters.  This  task 
Horace'8  father,  who  could  have  had  but 
few  slaves,  and  had  none  whom  he  oonld 
trust  with  such  important  duties,  performed 
himself.  Besides  the  '  paedagogus,'  as  ob- 
served  above  (v.  7^»  i^O»  other  slaves  went 
with  the  boy  to  carry  his  bag,  &c,  and  to 
give  him  consequence. 

79.  Jn  magno  ut  populOf']  The  meaning 
of  this  is  variously  given.  "  As  is  proper  in 
a  great  city  like  Rome,''  Dillenbr.  says:  "  bo 
far  as  one  could  see  me  in  such  a  biisy 
crowd,''  is  Orelli'8  interpretation  aud  Hein- 
dorf  8.  Doering  is  divided  between  the  iwo. 
I  am  not  dear  upon  the  point,  but  I  indine 
to  Heindorfs  opinion.  On  the  constraction, 
see  Key'8  L.  6.  §  1131,  note.   The  reading 
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Ex  re  praeberi  sumptus  mihi  crederet  illos.  80 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 

Circum  doctores  aderat.     Quid  multa  ?     Pudicum, 

Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 

Non  solum  facto  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi ; 

Nec  timuit  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim  85 

Si  praeco  parvas  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coactor 

Mercedes  sequerer ;  neque  ego  essem  questus  :  at  hoc  nunc 

Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 

Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus,  eoque 

Non,  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse  suo  pars  90 

Quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentes, 

Sic  me  defendam^   Longe  mea  discrepat  istis 

Et  vox  et  ratio  .  nam  si  natura  juberet 


of  the  old  editions,  and  the  reoayed  reading 
in  Bentley'8  time  was  '  si  quis.'  But  the 
Blandinian  and  other  old  MSS.  have  'si 
qni/  which  occnrs  above»  v.  30. 

86.  praeco — coactor]  The  first  of  theae 
functionaries  was  a  crier  either  at  auctionfl 
(one  of  his  duties  being  to  induoe  persons 
to  attend  and  buy  — see  A.  P.  419,  "  Ut 
praeco  ad  merces  tnrbam  qui  cogit  emen- 
das"),  or  in  oourts  of  justioe,  or  the  public 
assemblies.  There  was  a  'praeco'  at  aU 
punishments  and  executions  to  dedare  the 
crime  of  the  offender  (Epod.  iv.  12,n.);  also 
town-criers,who  cried  lost  property,  as  with 
us.  There  were  other  kinds  of  criers,  re- 
counted  in  Dict.  Ant.  Which  dass  Horaoe 
refers  to  we  cannot  tell.  Nor  is  it  decided 
what  dass  of  *  coactores '  his  father  be- 
longed  to.  There  were  persons  employed 
by  the  *  publicani '  to  coUect  the  revenue, 
and  who  were  called  *  coactores.'  The  per- 
8on  who  ooUected  the  money  bid  at  an  auc- 
tion  was  also  a  '  coactor,'  and  generaUy 
persons  employed  to  coUect  money  bore 
that  title.  It  is  probable  that  the  'coack>res' 
of  the  fyrst  class  made  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Matthew  the  Apostle  was  one,  and  he  was 
rich.  It  is  generally  beUeved  that  the  elder 
Horace  belonged  to  the  second  of  the  above 
dasses,  and  some  colour  is  given  to  this  by 
the  association  of  the  word  with  *  praeco.' 
But  Suetonius,  or  the  author  of  Horaoe's 
life  attributed  to  him,  says  that  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  *  pubUcani.'  Also  it  is 
questioned  whether  he  oontinued  his  em- 
ployment  at  Rome,  or  quitted  it  when  he 
left  Venusia,  or  only  took  to  it  at  Rome, — 
a  point  we  have  no  means  whaterer  of 
dedding. 


87*  ai  hoc  fttmc]  The  old  editions  neariy 
aU  have  *  ob  hoc,'  which  has  very  Uttle  MS. 
authority,  and  seems  clearly  to  be  a  oorrec- 
tion  of  copyists,  who  wanted  a  preposition 
for  *  hoc,'  not  oonsidering  the  independent 
use  of  this  word,  which  is  the  abLadve. 
Acron  had  '  ad  haec '  in  his  copy,  and 
mentions  another  reading '  ad  hoc'  Bentley 
adopts  the  former  in  place  of  *  ob  hoc,'  which 
was  then  the  reoeived  reading.  Rutgersius 
mentions  one  MS.  with  '  ab  hoc,'  from 
which  he  extracts  what,  with  most  of  the 
later  editors,  I  conoeive  to  be  the  tme 
reading,  *at  hoc'  'At'  is  much  wanted 
here,  and  *  hoc,'  in  the  sense  of  *  propter 
hoc,'  ivri  rovrtfij  is  oommonly  used  by 
Horace.  See  in  this  Satire,  v.  41,  *'  Hoc 
tibi  PauUus  et  MessaUa  videris  ? "  and  v.  62, 
**  FeUcem  dicere  non  hoc  me  possum."  It 
is  also  common  in  Caesar.  '  At  hoc'  is  the 
reading  of  Aldus'  edition  of  1501,  OreUi's 
St.  Gdle  MS.,  and  two  mentioned  by  Fea 
in  the  Vatican  Ubrary.  AU  the  Blandiniana 
had '  ob  hoc,'  and  two  of  the  Beme  '  ad  hoc' 

89.  Nil  me  poeniteat  tanum]  *  I  hope 
whUe  I  have  my  senses  I  may  never  be 
ashamed.'  Horaoe  uses  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression  elsewhere,  as  in  the  last  Satire,  v. 
44,  "  Nil  ego  oontulerim  jucundo  sanus 
amico."  S.  u.  3.  322,  **  Quae  si  quis  sanus 
fedt  sanus  fads  et  tu." 

90.  dolo']  ForceU.  does  not  notice  tbis 
use  of  '  dolus.'  It  is  used  Uke  '  frans '  in 
C.  i.  28.  30,  "  NegUgis  immeritis  nodturam 
postmodo  te  genitis  fraudem  oommittere," 
for  a  fault  generaUy :  '  dolo  suo'  by  his  own 
£ftult. 

93.  Et  vox  et  ratio:']  'Mj  language 
and  my  judgment.' 
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A  certis  aimis  aeviun  remeare  peractum 

Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes  95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque,  meis  contentus  honestos 

Fascibus  et  sellis  noUem  mihi  sumere,  demens 

Judicio  volgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo,  quod 

NoUem  onus  haud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum. 

Nam  mihi  continuo  major  quaerenda  foret  res  100 

Atque  salutandi  plures,  ducendus  et  unus 

Et  comes  alter  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregreve 

Exirem ;  plures  calones  atque  caballi 

Pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita.     Nunc  mihi  curto 


94.  A  eeriii  annu]  <  From  any  giTen 
period/  He  means  that  st  all  timeB  iirom 
his  cradle  upwards,  liis  iather  had  been  to 
him  all  that  a  fitther  could  be.  *  Legere  ad 
&stnm/  to  choose  with  referenoo  to  am- 
bition  whatever  parents  each  man  might 
desire.  Most  of  tiie  editions  are  so  pointed 
as  to  make  *  qnoscnnqne '  independent  of 
'  optaretp'  and  the  sense  to  be  '  optaret  sibi 
quisque/  each  man  might  choose  for  him- 
self,  or  each  man  would  choose,  as  Lambinus 
says.  But  'opto'  will  hardly  bear  this 
sense  here,  and  the  position  of  <  qnoscun- 
que'  makea  the  other  the  more  natural 
constmction.  So  Acron  takes  it :  "  8i 
fieret  illi  potestas  eligendi  a  iatis  quos  vellA; 
parentes  contentus  essem  parentibus  meis.'' 
We  know  nothing  of  Horaoe'8  mother, 
whom  he  probably  lost  in  very  early  Ufe ; 
but  he  here  intimates  his  respect  for  her 
memory  as  well  as  his  father'B. 

96.  Aon«t/o#]  Several  MSS.  haye  <  ho- 
nustos '  and  *  onustos/  and  Lambinus  says 
that  reading  has  older  and  better  authority 
than  *  honestos.'  The  Blandinian  MSS.  and 
all  Cmquius'  others  had  *  honestos.'  Tor. 
rentius  denies  Lambinns'  asBertion,  which 
Rutgersius  defends.  (Lect  Ven.  c.  17.) 
But  *  onustos '  in  all  probability  arose  out 
of  V.  99.  The  Scholiasts  had  *  honestos.' 
On  the  *  fiuces '  and  *  sella  cumlis/  their 
nature,  and  the  officers  entitled  to  nse 
them,  ali  information  may  be  obtained  from 
8mith's  Dict.  Ant 

98.  forta9se]  The  Greeks  used  !(rwc  in 
this  way  where  a  certain  and  not  a  donbtful 
proposition  is  intended. 

101.  talutandi  plurett"]  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  would  have  more  acquaint- 
ances,  but  that  in  order  to  preserre  his 
position  he  must  sell  his  independence, 
bowing  to  persons  he  would  not  otherwise 
notice,  and  paying  visits  of  ceremony  early 


in  the  moming,  — a  tronble  that  Horaoe 
would  feel  more  than  most  men.  Other 
interpretations  have  been  given,  bnt  this  is 
obviously  Horace's  meaning.*  He  must 
also,  he  says,  hire  one  or  two  persons  to  go 
about  with  him  in  the  character  of  cUents; 
he  must  buy  a  nnmber  of  horses  and  slaves 
of  the  lower  sort.  '  Calones '  were  properly 
slaves  who  went  with  the  army,  carrying 
the  heavier  part  of  the  soldiers'  acooutre- 
ments.  But  the  word  was  also  applied  to 
domestic  sUves  employed  on  menial  work. 
The  '  petorritum '  was  a  four-wheeied  car- 
riage.  Gellius,  who  has  a  chapter  on  the 
subject  (zv.  30),  affirmsi  on  theauthority  of 
Vanro,  that  it  was  introduced  from  Gaul 
beyond  tbe  Alps.  Festus  says  the  name  is 
derived  irom  the  number  of  its  wheels,  and 
the  Welsh  «pedwar/  *four,'  and  'riden/ 

*  wheels/  make  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name 
not  improbable.  (See  Gronovius'  note  on 
the  above  passage  of  Gellius.)  The  Aeolic 
form  ircrvpcc,  and  the  Oscan  *petnr/ 
'  four,'  and  the  Latin  *  rota/  show  that  the 
above  is  not  the  only  etymology  of  which 

*  petorritum '  is  capable.  Comm.  Cmq.  on 
£pp.  ii.  1.  192,  says  the  *  petorritum '  was 
used  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  female  slaves; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  waa 
limited  to  that  use. 

104.  curto  Jre  lieet  mulo'}  ThisForoel- 
lini  interprets,  aiter  Comm.  Craq.,  *  docked.' 
Orelli  says  this  ia  only  an  English  practice, 
and  supposes  it  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Romans.  But  whoever  Craquius'  mys- 
terions  8choliast  may  have  been,  he  was 
not  an  Englishman,  nor  of  very  modera 
times.  He  must  have  seen  *  docked '  horses, 
for  no  man  would  imagine  them  that  had 
not.  The  interpretation  *  castrato,'  which 
Orelli  attributes  to  Forcell.,  does  not  appear 
in  the  English  edition  of  his  Lexicon. 
Orelli  interpreto  <curto'  *cheap/as  *«Te- 
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Ire  licet  mulo  vel  si  libet  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos : 

Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi  quas  tibi,  Tilli, 

Cum  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  sequuntur 

Te  pueri  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 

Hoc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  lio 

Milibus  atque  aliis  vivo.     Quacunque  libido  est, 

Incedo  solus ;  percontor  quanti  olus  ac  far ; 

Fallacem  Circum  vespertinumque  pererro 


cam  habita  et  noris  qnam  nt  tibi  curtaf 
snpellex ''  (Pers.  S.  iv.  52).  Othera  suppose 
it  to  be  a  stout  short-bellied  animal.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  dedde;  but  it  was  an  un- 
aightly  beast,  whatever  it  was  Horaoe 
meant 

106.  utque  Tarentum,']  Along  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  roads,  the  Via  Appia, 
and  to  tbe  farthest  part  of  Italy,  carrying 
his  portmanteau  behind  him.  Public  offioen 
coald  not  go  beyond  a  oertain  distanoe 
from  Rome  without  the  permission  of  the 
senate. 

107.  71r7/i,]  Orelli  assumes  that  this  is 
the  person  mentioned  before  (▼.  24)  as 
military  tribune,  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
made  praetor.  But  I  do  not  see  why 
Horaoe  should  have  mentioned  him  in  the 
lower  offioe  at  a  time  when  he  must  have 
held  a  higher.  He  appeara  to  have  been  a 
paraimonious  person,  going  into  the  oountry 
with  no  oompany  of  iriends,  but  only  five 
shives  to  attend  him  (aee  note  on  S.  i.  3. 1 1), 
carrying  a  jar  of  their  master^s  cheap  wine, 
and  an  utensil  that  ill  represented  the 
dignity  of  his  cunile  chair.  The  Via  Tibur- 
tina  left  Rome  by  the  Esquiline  gate,  and 
bore  that  name  as  far  as  Tibur,  firom  whence 
the  Via  Valeria  completed  the  communica- 
tion  with  Atemum  on  the  Adriatic. 

111.  Milibus  atque  o/tw]  This  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.  Lambinus  con- 
jectured  *  multis,'  and  Heindorf  has  adopted 
that  word,  considering  tbat  *  milia '  in  the 
plural  is  always  a  substantive.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.     See  note  on  S.  ii.  3.  197* 

112.  quanti  olut  ae  far;'}  Horaoe 
means,  as  Orelli  says,  that  he  lounges  in 
the  market  and  talks  freely  to  the  market 
people,  without  fear  of  lowering  his  dignity 
or  being  remarjped. 

113.  Fallacem  Cireum']  Comm.  Cruq. 
probably  gives  the  right  meaning  of  this, 
saying :  "  Fallaoem  dlzit  propter  Ssnnad^s 
et  sortilegos  mathematioos,  qui  ad  mecas 
spectatores  drcumstabant  et  imperitos  sorti- 


bus  et  nugis  fallebant.''  *Sarmadad/  (or 
more  properly  'Samardaci')  is  a  Greek 
word,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown :  it 
was  adopted  by  ecdesiastical  writere.  Ao- 
gustin  (oont  Academ.  iii.  15)  uses  it  for  an 
impostor,  while  Chrysostom  inteiprets  it 
yfXairoiroioc.  Plautus  (Paenulus,  v.  5.  11) 
alludes  to  a  dass  of  cheats  who  freqnented 
the  Circus : — 

'^ltaque  replebo,  atritate  atrior  mnlto  nt 
siet 
Quam  Aegyptii  aut  qui  cortinam  ludis 
per  drcum  ferunt  -" 

and  Cicero  (de  Divin.  i.  58)  declares  his  nn- 
belief  in  all  those  imposton  that  pretend 
to  prophetic  and  mystical  knowledge,  in 
the  words  of  Ennios : — 

"  Non  habeo  naud  Marsum  augura, 
Non  vicanos  haruspioes,  non   de  Circo 

astrologos, 
Non  Isiacos  cox^ectores,  non  interpretes 

somnium." 

Juvenal  says  that  the  poorer  sort  of  women 
got  their  fortunes  told  in  the  Circus  (S.  Yi. 
582): 

<<Si    mediocris    erit,    spatinm  Instrabit 

utrinqae 
Metarum  et  sortea  duoet,  finontemque  ma- 

numque 
Praebebit  vati  crebnun  poppysma  roganti  ;** 


where  '  spatium  utrinque  metanun '  ; 
the  area  on  either  dde  of  the  '  spina,'  or 
central  wali  that  ran  down  the  middle  of 
the  Circus,  at  each  end  of  which  were  the 
'  metae.'  Juvenal  says  again,  a  few  verses 
farther  on,  in  allusion  to  tbe  same  practioe, 
**  Plebeium  in  Circo  positum  est  et  in  aggere 
fatum"  ('  aggere'  is  explained  below,  S.  viii. 
14,  n.).  Tbis  dass  of  cheata,  therefore,  no 
doubt  infested  the  Circus  and  gave  it  a  bad 
name,  but  it  wa  also  &eqnentd  by  prosti-^ 
tutee  in  vast  nnmben,  who  hired  the  vaults 
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Saepe  Foram ;  adsisto  divinis ;  inde  domum  me 
Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  laganiqne  catinum ; 
Goena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus 
Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  adstat  echinus 
Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Gampana  supellex. 
Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  soUicitus  mihi  quod  cras 


115 


vnder  the  '  cttrea/  and  canied  on  their  vile 
trade  there,  and  was  Bnrronnded  with  shops 
establiflhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators. 
The  Circiu  Manmus  was  callcKi  Circus 
Kar  ItoxnV'  When  there  were  no  racea 
or  games  going  on,  it  was  probably  fre> 
quented  as  a  lounge  by  all  manner  of 
people.  I  know  no  other  way  of  explaining 
Horace's  worda.  There  could  be  nothing 
in  his  going  to  the  Circus  as  a  spectator 
of  the  gamesy  which  all  did ;  but  probably 
men  of  oonsequenoe  did  not  care  to  be  seen 
there  among  the  vulgar  at  otber  times. 
The  Forum  was  not  frequented  in  the  even- 
ing  by  the  richer  class  of  people,  who  were 
then  eating  their  dinner.  Horace  liked  to 
stroU  out  at  that  hour,  and  take  his  light 
meal  afterwards,  and  to  stop  and  hear  what 
the  fortunetellers  had  to  say  for  themselves. 
Respecting  these  persons,  see  C.  i.  11,  In- 
troductton. 

116.  Ad  porri  ei  cieerW]  This  Pytha- 
gorean  meal  of  leeks,  pulse,  and  fritters, 
was  partly  perhaps  matter  of  choice,  and 
partly  of  necessity.  Horace  was  poor  at 
this  time,  and  his  health  was  indifferent. 
A  yegetable  diet  was  and  is  much  more 
common  in  Italy  than  with  us ;  and  probably 
the  most  luxurious  of  the  Romans,  when  by 
themselTes,  frequently  abstained  irom  meat. 
A  dish  of  *  cicer/  reaidy  boiled,  was  sold  in 
the  streets  for  an  as  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial  (i,  104.  10)  :  "  Asse  ctcer  tepidum  con- 
stat."  A  vegetable  dinner,  with  a  great 
Yariety  of  dishes,  is  described  by  Martial  in 
an  invitation  to  a  friend  (t.  78).  '  Laganus ' 
is  described  by  the  Scholiasts  as  a  fiat  thin 
cake,  fried  and  eaten  with  oondiments.  It 
was  sometimes  fried  nnder  roast  meat  or 
fowls,  80  as  to  get  their  dripping,  and  so 
would  be  like  our  Yorkshke  pudding. 
Horace  had  no  doubt  the  plainer  sort. 

l\6,  puertM  iribust']  This  number  was 
the  lowest  probably  that  at  that  time  waited 
on  any  person  who  had  any  slaTes  at  all. 
(See  aboYe,  on  y.  108.)  '  Lapis  albus' 
was  a  small  side-table  of  white  marble. 
The  wealthy  Romans  had  a  great  Yariety  of 
tables  of  the  handsomest  sort  in  their 
dining  rooms  for  ezhibiting  their  plate. 
(See  below,  S.  ii  4,  n. ;  and  aboYe,  S.  3. 


13,  n.)  An  the  plate  Horaoe  had  to  show 
was  two  cups  and  a  cyathus  (C.  iii.  19.  12), 
and  these  it  is  probablewere  tisuallyempty. 
Fea  says  that  *  lapis  albtis '  does  not  mean 
a  table,  but  a  slab  with  holes,  in  which  the 
cups  (whose  bottoms,  he  says,  were  round, 
and  so  not  suited  to  standing  on  a  plain 
Burface)  were  placed.  It  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  iyyvBiiKn  (Athen.  Yiii.  5),  by  the 
Romans  *  indtega/  a  corruption  of  tbe  same 
word.  (Forcell.  has  g^ven  a  Yery  far-fetched 
deHYation  to  this  word.)  This  slab  Fea 
says  was  supported  by  another  below  it, 
the  upper  one  being  called  *  basis/  the 
other  *  hypobasis/  as  appears  in  an  inscrip- 
tion  he  quotes  ih)m  Gruter,  which  records 
the   presentation   to    Hercules  of  "cra- 

TERAM.  AROYB.OCOR1NTHIAM.  CX7M.  BASI. 
8UA.    ET.    HYPOBASI.      MARMOREA.''      But 

there  is  not  enough  in  what  he  says  to  fiz 
this  meaning  on  Mapis  albus/  which  I 
should  not  have  notioed  if  Orelli  had  not 
adopted  Fea's  explanation.  The  *  echinus  ' 
is  a  Yessel  no  where  else  mentioned  by  tbat 
name,  and  it  would  be  tiresome  to  the 
reader  if  I  were  to  go  throogh  all  that  the 
commentators  have  said  upon  the  subject 
The  Scholiasts  give  us  the  choice  between  a 
salt-cellar  (in  the  shape  of  an  '  echinus '),  a 
glass  bottle,  a  leather  bottle,  and  a  wooden 
bowl  in  which  to  wash  the  cups.  This  last 
is  the  ezplanation  adopted  by  Heindorf. 
Cruquitis  says,  <'  locus  obscums  est  et  ipso 
echino  spinosior."  Fea  contends  for  the 
salt-cellar,  thinking  Horace  oould  not  omit 
all  mention  of  that.  (See  S.  3.  14,  n.) 
Some  MSS.,  according  to  Lambinus,  have 
*echino/  making  'vilis'  agree  with  the 
foUowing  BubstantiYes.  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  are  entitled  to  any  weight,  but 
Gesner  edits  '  echino.'  '  Paterae  *  were 
broad  flat  saucer-shaped  cups,  and  were 
much  used  in.  libations.  *  Guttus '  was  a 
long  thin-necked  bottle  from  which  wine  or 
oil  was  poured  Yory  slowly,  drop  by  drop. 
It  was  also  used  in  libations,  and  tbese  two 
Yessels,  as  here  joined,  have  reference  to 
the  practice  of  offering  a  libation  at  every 
meal  to  the  '  lares.'  £e  C.  Iy.  5,  n.  These 
were  of  the  oommonest  earthenware  which 
came  from  Campania.    See  8.  ii.  3.  144. 
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Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se 
Voltum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 
Ad  quartam  jaceo ;  post  hanc  vagor ;  aut  ego,  lecto 
Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 
Non  quo  fraudatis  inmiundus  Natta  lucemis. 


120 


120.  oheundus  Martya^^l  Horaoe  sayB 
he  goes  to  bed  without  the  nerrous  feeling 
that  he  must  be  np  early  to  go  to  the 
Fomm,  where  a  statue  of  Manyas  (the 
unfortanate  riTal  of  Apollo)  was  erected 
near  the  Rostra.  Servius  (on  Aen.  iy.  58, 
"Legiferae  Cereri  Phoeboque  patrique 
Lyaeo")  saya  that  Lyaeus  was  properly 
looked  upon  as  the  il^ender  of  liberty  in 
dties,  and  that  for  thia  reason  the  statue  of 
Marsyas  his  aervant  was  set  up  in  the  Fo- 
rum,  with  his  arm  lifted  np,  as  a  sign  of  the 
freedom  and  wealth  of  the  city  in  which 
he  is.  According  to  Savigny  {Vermischte 
Schrifteni  i.  40),  Marsyas  or  Silenus  was  the 
symbol  of  a  dty  having  the  Jus  Italicum, 
one  part  of  which  was  a  free  constitution  of 
its  own.  It  would  therefore  appear  in  the 
Forum  as  tbe  symbol  of  free  jurisdiction. 
The  only  representations  of  Marsyas  that 
remain  ezhibit  him  either  in  the  agony  of 
punishment,  or  in  the  suspense  that  pre- 
ceded  it.  There  is  a  &ie  statue  of  him  in 
the  Grand  Duke's  pakoe  at  Florenoe,  sus- 
pended  to  a  tree,  with  his  arms  fastened 
over  his  head,  and  his  feet  scaroely  able 
to  touch  the  ground,  while  his  fikoe  shows 
great  pain:  and  there  is  a  gem  in  the 
Massimi  ooUection  at  Rome  (Agostini 
Gemme  Ant.  p.  ii.  pl.  9),  in  which  he  is 
represented  as  tied  to  a  tree,  expecting  the 
knife,  which  Apollo  (said  to  be  meant  for 
Nero,  who,  Suetonius  says,  liked  to  be 
represented  in  the  statues  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  and  particularly  under  the  person  of 
Apollo,  for  he  affected  much  skill  in  music) 
u  handing  to  a  slave.  The  same  scene  is 
represented  a  little  differently  in  the  oolleo» 
tion  of  Gorlaeus  (i.  111),  where  the  poor 
wretch  has  lost  his  skin,  and  is  writhing  in 
agony,  while  the  slave  is  retuming  the 
knife  to  Apollo.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
gem,  which  is  engraved  on  both  sides,  are 
the  heads  of  Nero  and  Poppaea.  Gronovius 
considers  this  to  be  the  tnie  gem,  and  the 
other  a  dumsy  copy.  But  however  this 
may  be,  '*a  Marsyas  oountenanoe ''  was 
synonymous  with  dejection  and  ill  humour. 
Tbus  Juveual  addresses  Naevolus  (S.ix.  1): 
'*  Scire  velim  quare  toties  mihi,  Naevole, 

tristis 
Occurras    fironte    obducta,  ceu   Marsya 

▼ictus." 


So  that,  when  Servius  deecribes  the  statae 
in  the  Forum,  (to  which  Martial  alludes  in 
the  Bizty.fourth  Epignm  of  the  seoond 
book, 

" fDra  Utibns  omnia  fervent ; 

Ipse  potest  fieri  Marsya  causidious,") 

with  his  arm  raised,  it  is  probably  a  sign  of 
eztreme  suffering;  and  Horace  seema  to 
indicate  that  his  &oe  waa  distorted,  and 
ascribes  it  humorously  to  his  deiestation  of 
the  younger  Novins,  whom  also,  as  Comia. 
Cruq.  says,  he  may  mean  to  represent  him 
as  threatening  with  his  upUfted  arm.  Who 
this  younger  Novius  was  we  cannot  teU. 
The  SchoUasts  say  he  was  an  usurer,  and 
intimate  that  he  was  of  a  &mily  of  usurera. 
<*  Marsyam  alteram  habere  manum  erectam 
ad  depeUendos  Novios,  quod  eorum  fbenera- 
torum  impudentiam  non  posset  sustinere  " 
(Comm.  uruq.).  Estre  supposes  him  to  be 
the  person  mentioned  In  S.  3.  21,  becauae 
Maenius  bdng  a  spendthrift,  we  may  sup- 
pose  Novius  to  have  been  the  reverse,  and 
so  to  oorrespond  to  the  character  of  thia 
usurer.    This  does  not  help  us  mucfa. 

122.  Ad  quartam  jaceo ;]  This  doea 
not  mean  that  he  slept  till  the  fourth  hour, 
but  lay  in  bed  reading  or  thinking,  as  he 
says  above,  S.  4.  133 :  **  neque  enim  cnm 
lectulus  aut  me  Porticus  excepit,  desnm 
mihi."  The  first  hour  he  oonsiders  late 
enough  for  any  man  to  sleep.  Epp.  i.  17. 
6:  **  Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in 
horam  Delectat."  Sometimes  he  got  np 
early  and  went  out  to  walk  (S.  9) ;  but  aa  a 
general  rule  he  remained  in  bed  tiU  tfae 
fourth  hour,  after  which  he  got  up  and  took 
a  stroU,  as  he  had  done  the  evening  before ; 
or  else,  after  reading  and  writing  by  him- 
self  (tadtum)  and  in  bed,  as  mnch  as  he 
felt  inclined,  he  anointed  himself  with  oU 
and  went  to  the  Campus  Martius  to  get 
some  exerdse.  ('  Lecto '  and  *  scripto '  are 
obviously  partidples,  not  verbs,  as  some 
take  them;  nor  do  they  go  with  'vagor,' 
as  Bentley,  unneoessarily  oompUcating  tfae 
sentenoe,  affirms.)  The  Romans  mbbed 
oU  on  their  Umbs  either  before  swimming 
in  the  Tiber  (C.  ui.  12.  6,  '^Simul  unctos 
Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis;"  S.  iL 
1.3:  **  ter  uncti  Transnanto  Tiberim  "),  or 
before  their  more  violent  exercises : 
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Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum  125 

Admonuit  fiigio  Gampum  lusumque  trigonem. 

Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.     Haec  est 

Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique  ; 

His  me  consolor  yicturum  suavius  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  avus,  pater  atque  meus  patruusque  fuisset. 


" cur  oliTam 

Sangraine  yipdrino 

Cautins  ▼itat,  neqne  jam  liTida  gestat  armis 
Brachia,  saepe  disco/'  &c.  (C.  L  8. 8.  sqq.) 
The  panimonionB  Natta,  who  robbed  the 
lamps  to  oil  himflelf,  was  probably  a  peraon 
of  good  iamilyi  that  being  the  cognomen 
of  the  Pinaria  gens,  one  of  the  oldest 
patrician  families  in  Rome. 

126.  A»t  ubi  me/esaum]  When  the  sun 
began  to  get  hot  about  noon,  and  Horace 
was  tired  with  his  game,  he  went  to  the 
public  baths  to  bathe,  which  was  usual  after 
phiying,  and  then  took  a  light  luncheon 
(see  above,  S.  5.  25,  n.),  after  which  he 
lounged  at  home  till  evening,  when  he  went 
out  for  his  stroU  perhaps,  and  came  home 
again  to  his  supper,  as  he  told  us  before. 
In  ▼.  126  there  has  been  made  a  more 
Tiolent  change  in  the  tezt  than  any  other 
that  the  editon  of  Horaoe  have  ventured 
npon.  From  the  earliest  of  the  Scholiasts 
till  Bentley  the  received  reading  was  **  fugio 
rabioei  tempora  signi/'  which  Acron  ex- 
plains  "aestuosos  dies  caniculares ;"  Cru- 
quius'  Commentator  and  Porphyrion  the 
same.  It  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  explained  it  of  the  noonday  sun.  But 
Cruquius  observes  in  his  Commentary  that 
the  oldest  of  his  Blandinian  MSS.  had 
**  fugio  Campum  lusumque  fcrigonem,"  but 
with  marks  of  a  doubtfiil  reading  under- 
neath,  and  tbe  received  words  in  the  margin. 
Bentley,  seized  with  his  usual  avidity  upon 
this  reading,  "  Aut  enim  egregie  fallor,  aut 
ea  sola  sincera  lectio  est,  et  Venusina  lu- 
oema  digna."  With  one  ezception  it  has 
been  received  into  the  text  by  every  subse- 

2uent  editor  whose  edition  I  have  seen. 
HUenbr.  rejects  it,  and  calls  the  old  read- 
ing  *'  unice  vera  lectio."  1  cannot  myself 
.  see  the  grounds  upon  which  the  new  read- 
ing  has  been  so  unhesitatingly  adopted.  If 
the  other  be  weak,  as  I  think  it  is,  and  this 
somewhat  more  to  the  purpose,  that  may 
only  prove  it  to  be  a  more  ingenious  inter- 
polation  than  the  other,  supposing  both  to 
be  invented  by  the  oopyists,  which  is  not 
nnlikely.  F.  V.  Fritzsche  (in  Aristoph. 
Thesm.  p.  13),  quoted  by  Wiistemann  in 


^  edition  of  Heindorf  s  Notes,  and  by 
Orelli  in  his  excursus  on  this  passage,  says 
tfaat  Mavortius,  the  editor  from  whom  we 
are^d  to^have  derived  the  received  text  of 
Horace,  found  an  hiatns  after  '  fugio '  in 
his  copies,  and  absurdly  fiUed  it  up  with 
the  words  'rabiosi  tempora  signi.'  But 
why  the  copyist  of  the  Blandinian  MS. 
found  no  hiatus,  and  was  guilty  of  no  inter- 
polation,  the  same  scholar  does  not  say.  I 
have  foUowed  the  judgment  of  such  scholars 
as  Gesner,  Doering,  Heindorf,  Fea,  OreUi, 
in  receiving  the  new  reading,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly  neater  than  the  other,  but  without 
much  fiuth  in  the  verse  having  been  so 
written  by  Horaoe.  'Lusum  trigonem' 
was  a  game  of  baU  only  mentionol  else- 
where  by  Martial.  The  players,  as  the 
name  impUes,  were  three  in  number,  and 
stood  in  a  triangle.  Their  skiU  appears  to 
have  been  shown  in  throwing  and  catching 
the  baU  with  the  left  hand : 

'*  Sic  palmam  tibi  de  trigone  nudo 

Unctae  det  favor  arbiter  ooronae ; 

Nec  laudet  Polybi  magis  sinistras." 

(Mart,  vu.  72.) 

An  unskilful  player  is  represented  as  catch- 
ing  the  baU  with  the  right  hand  as  weU  aa 
theleft: 

"  Captabit  tepidum  dextra  laevaque  trigonem 
Imputet  ex6eptas  ut  tibi  saepe  pilas." 
(Ibid.  xii.  83.) 
DiUenbrk  doubts  whether  this  game  waa 
known  in  Horace'8  day.  It  is  no  where 
mentioned  earUer  than  Martial ;  and  I  am 
surprised  that  Becker,  from  whom  (GaUns, 
Exc.  *  on  the  Games ')  the  above  account  b 
taken,  does  not  refer  to  this  passage  of 
Horaoe.  From  the  above  passage  of 
Martial,  Bentiey  proposes  to  read  *  nudum,' 
thereby  (for  the  sake,  as  usual,  of  a  mere 
verbal  correspondence  between  passages  that 
have  no  connexion)  weakening  the  slender 
authority  on  which  his  emendation  rests. 

127.  quantum  interpellet']  As  much  aa 
would  prevent  me  from  going  aU  day  on  an 
empty  stomach.  The  prose  constructioa 
would  be  '  interpellet  quin,'  or  *  quominus,' 
or  *  ne  durem/ 
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SATIRE  VII. 

I  do  not  tbink  many  persons  will  agree  witli  Franke  in  his  high  estimate  of  thia 
Satire,  the  best  of  its  kind,  he  says,  and  yielding  to  none  or  even  preferable  to  all 
others,  in  elegance  of  compositioD,  suanty  of  diction,  and  dramatic  power.  He  wishes 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  eariiest  of  the  Satires,  as  most  commentators  suppose,  some 
judging  frcm  the  quality,  others  with  more  reason  from  the  subject  of  it.  The  subject 
is  a  dispute,  travestied  I  think  witbout  much  humour,  between  one  of  the  offioera  on 
Bmtus'  staff  and  a  merchant  of  ClazomeDae  (a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Smyma)i  arising  it 
may  be  supposed  out  of  some  money  transactions.  Horace  treats  the  matter  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  dispute  got  up  batween  the  two  parasites  for  the  amnsement  of 
Maecenas  and  his  friends  at  Caudium  (S.  6.  51,  sqq.).  He  no  doubt  had  some  reason 
for  disliking  Rupilius,  which  the  Scholiasts  supply,  whether  with  any  sufficient  anthority 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  tell  us  that  this  man'8  natiye  pUce  was  Praeneste  (whidi 
may  be  gathered  from  v.  28);  that  he  waa  banished  from  that  townby  hisfellow-citizens ; 
that  he  then  served  in  Africa  in  the  army  of  Attius  Yanis,  propraetor  of  Cn.  Pompeias ; 
that  he  was  received  into  favour  by  Julius  Caesar  and  made  Praetor ;  that  after  Caesar'8 
death  he  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  and  joined  the  army  of  Bratus.  Fmally,  that 
he  was  disgusted  at  Horaoe,  a  man  of  low  birth,  being  made  a  military  tribune,  and  con- 
tinually  insulted  him,  which  indignities  Horaoe  retorted  in  tbis  Satire.  Persius,  the  Scho- 
liasts  say,  was  bora  of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Roman  mother.  Beyond  this,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  trae,  we  know  nothing  about  him  but  what  we  gather  from  thia  Satire,  thafc 
he  was  a  wealthy  man  and  carried  on  a  lafge  business  of  some  kind  at  Clazomenae. 
Dillenbr.  supposes  he  was  employed  as  contractor  for  the  supply  of  com  in  Bratus'  army, 
and  that  his  dispute  with  Rupilius  arose  out  of  transactions  connected  with  this  business, 
on  which,  from  his  ezperience,  he  was  employed  by  Persius ;  for  Dillenb.  and  others  (see 
Spohn  in  Jahn's  edition  of  Horace,  ed.  2nd,  p.  257)  identify  the  hero  of  this  Satire  with 
P.  Rupilius  Munenia,  the  Roman  *  eques'  and  '  publicanus,'  recommended  by  Cicero  to 
Crassipes  the  Quaestor  of  Bithynia  (Ad  Fam.  ziii.  9).  These  theories  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning  in  a  case  of  so  much  obscurity.  Comm.  Craq.  say  s  Persius  was  a '  negoUator '  at 
Clazomenae.  But  the  *  negotiatores '  (money-Ienders)  in  Asia  and  the  other  provinces  were 
not  natiyes  (as  Persius  seems  to  have  been),  but  Roman  *  equitea.'  They  were  an  important 
class,  who  gave  no  little  trouble  to  the  goveraors  (see  Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  L  i.  ep.  1,  c  1), 
and  their  commercial  transactious  in  Asia  particularly  were  on  a  large  scale.  The  dispute 
arose  when  Bratus  and  his  army  were  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in  a.u.c.  7H — 712  (see 
note  on  t.  18).  How  soon  afterwards  the  Satire  waa  written  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  not 
long,  I  thmk.  It  may  have  been  made  on  the  spot,  and  shown  to  those  who  would  find 
most  amusement  in  it,  in  the  camp.  I  think  this  is  more  likely  than  that  Horaoe  diould 
have  reverted  to  such  a  subject  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  where  the  scene  must  have  been 
unknown  or  little  known ;  when  those  who  might  have  enjoyed  the  joke  were  most  of 
them  dead  or  in  ezile,  and  his  own  feeling  against  Rupilius  must  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  scenes  that  he  had  sinoe  gone  through.  The  poem  is  a  mere  fragment  in  the  diamatic 
style  so  admirably  snstained  in  the  ninth  satire ;  but  in  this  there  isno  character  brought 
out,  none  of  the  happy  touches  and  traits  of  nature  which  there  are  found  in  every  Une. 
Certainly  no  two  poems  could  bear  less  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  the  same  mind, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  the  early  composition  of  the  present  one ; 
but  l  rest  more  on  the  drcumstance  that  the  point  of  the  story  would  have  been  lost  in  a 
great  measure  any  length  of  time  after  the  event  it  refera  to.  Perhaps  we  may  infer  Irom 
the  abraptness  of  the  conduaion  that  Horace  intended  when  he  begaa  to  make  a  longer 
poem,  but  found  his  materials  or  his  time  or  his  spirit  fiuL 
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Pboscripti  Begis  Bupili  pus  atque  venenum 
Hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 
Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 
Persius  hic  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 
Clazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Bege  molestas, 
Durus  homo  atque  odio  qui  posset  vincere  Begem, 
Confidens  tumidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari 
Sisennas  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 
Ad  Begem  redeo.     Postquam  nihil  inter  utrumque 


1.  PratcripH  Regia  Rupili]  The  Ru- 
pilia  gens  was  a  plebeian  ftunily  of  no  great 
note  in  Rome.  The  only  one  of  the  name 
who  was  distingnished  was  P.  Rnpilias, 
oonsul  in  a.u.c.  622,  and  the  following  jear 
proconsol  in  Sidly.  He  was  the  intimate 
firiend  of  Laelius  and  the  Younger  Scipio 
(Cic.  de  Amidt.  27).  As  to  Rupilius  Rez 
and  Persiusy  see  Introduction. 

2.  Hybrida  quo  paeio  tit  Peraius  uHuSt"] 
Acron  says  '  hybrida '  b  properly  the  off- 
spring  of  an  eagle  and  vulture ;  Porphyrion, 
of  a  low-bred  dog  and  a  hound ;  Pliny  (N.  H. 
riii.  53. 79)  and  Martial  (viii.  22),  of  a  tame 
Bow  and  a  wild  boar.  The  word  applies  to 
all  cross-bred  animals,  and  was  used  for 
a  man  one  of  whose  parents  was  a  Roman 
and  the  other  a  foreigner. 

3.  Omnibua  ei  lippitnoiuim  ei  iofuoribus] 
The  apothecaries'  and  barbers'  shops  were 
constantly  crowded  with  idlers,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  gossip  about  the  news 
of  the  hour.  With  the  barbers  it  has  been 
80  in  aU  ages  and  countries.  The  Romans 
were  commonly  afflicted  with  weakness  of 
the  eyes,  and  this  caused  the  apothecary  to 
be  as  much  mixed  up  with  idlers  as  the 
barber.  In  Plautus'  play,  Ampbitruo  says 
(iv.  1)  he  has  been  looldng  for  Naucrates 
in  all  the  most  freqnented  places : — 

**  Omnes  plateas  perreptavii  gymnaaia  et 

myropolia : 
Apud  emporium  atque  in   macello;  in 

palaestra  atque  in  foro ; 
In  medidnis,  in  tonstrinisy  apud  omnes 

aedes  sacraa, 
Sum  defessus  quaeritando." 

The  expression  in  the  tezt  is  a  prorerbial 
way  of  speaking,  and  might  have  been  used 
any  where.  It  does  not  prove  that  the 
satiro  was  written  at  Rome,  as  some  say. 

7.  Cdnfideru  iumiduequef']  See  C.  iii.  4. 
60,  n. 

8.  Sisennae  Barroe  ut  equU]  Of  Sisenna 
and  Barrus  nothing  is  known ;  but  it  may 
be  conjectured,  from  this  plaoe,  that  their 
names  were  pzoverbial  for  fool-moathed 


abusive  fellows.  The  plural  number  is  used 
here,  according  to  an  usage  common  to  all 
languages.  So  Aristoph.  Ran.  1041 :  ITa- 
rp6K\tiv  TtvKpwv  OvftoXtSvrutv.  1066: 
riv  o6v  irb  \iyyt  Ai;ica/3iyrrot>c  nal  IIop- 
vaoCJv  fttyiBri.  Dem.  adv.  Lept.  496.  26  : 
AvKiSac  Kai  Aiovvoiovc.  Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
169 :  '*  Haec  Dedos,  Marios,  magnosque 
CamiUos,  Sdpiadas  duros  bello."  Tac.  Ann. 
i.  10:  ''Varrones  Egnatios  Julos."  Cic. 
Cat.  Maj.  6  :  "  Fabridi  Curii  Coruncanii." 
Liv.  ix.  17 :  "  Exactores  regum  Junii  Va- 
leriique;  ita  deinoeps  Fabri  Quinctii  Cor- 
nelii."  Plut.  de  Fort.  Rom.  c.  3 :  fiovXtoOe 
Si  TvOwfitOa  riPtg  irork  tioiv  ovroi ;  ^a/S- 
ptKioi  ^aoiv  tJvai  Kai  Ka/iiXXoi  Kat  Aoi;- 
Kioi  Kat  Kivcivvaroi  Kai  Ma(c/ioi  ^djSioi 
Kal  KXav^ioi  MapccXXoi  ara2  £cin-iwi/ff. 
See  also  above,  C.  i.  12.  37*  where  Scauros 
is  probably  put  for  the  best  of  that  famUy, 
M.  Aemelius.  '  Equis  albis '  is  eqnivalent 
to  *  fleet  steeds,'  acoording  to  that  line  of 
Virgil  (quoted  by  all  the  Scholiasts),  in 
which  he  describes  the  horses  of  Tumus 
'<Qni  candoro  nives  anteirent,  cursibus 
auras  "  (Aen.  sdL  84).  Plautus  speaks  of 
white  horses  in  a  proyerbial  way  for  swift- 
ness  (Asin.  ii.  2.  12)  : — 

«  Nam  si  se  huic  occasioni  tempus  subter- 
duxerit 
Nunquam  edepol  quadrigis  albis  indipiscet 
postea." 

And  as  the  horses  of  Jove  wero  said  to  be 
white,  this  proyerb  connects  itself  with  an- 
other  in  the  Amphitruo  (i.  1. 297) : — 

"  Mer.  Quo  agis  te  ?    So».  Domnm.    Mer^ 
Quadrigis  si  nunc  inscendas  Jovis 
Atque  hinc  fugias,  ita  riz  poteris  ecfogere 
infortunium." 

The  Scholiasts  also  refer  the  proverb  in  the 
text  to  the  drcumstance,  that  white  horses 
were  used  in  triumphal  processions. 

9.  Poeiquam  nihil  inier  uirumque  Con- 
veniif]  When  they  found  they  could  not 
settle  their  quairel  priTately,  they  went  be- 
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Convenit,  (hoc  etemm  sunt  onmes  jure  molesti  lo 

Quo  fortes  quibus  adversum  bellum  incidit ;  inter 

Hectora  Priamiden  animosum  atque  inter  Achillem 

Ira  fuit  capitalis  ut  ultima  divideret  mors, 

Non  aliam  ob  causam  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utroque 

Summa  fuit :  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes,  15 

Aut  si  disparibus  bellum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi 

Cum  Lyeio  Glauco,  discedat  pigrior  ultro 

Muneribus  missis  :)  Bruto  praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Asiam  Bupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.     In  jus  20 


fore  the  praetor  (v.  18).  The  digression 
that  intervenes  is  a  comparison  between 
such  disputants  and  the  warriors  of  the 
Iliad.  When  men  fall  out,  says  he,  they 
fight  after  the  fashion  of  two  brave  beroes 
engaged  in  a  deadly  feud,  even  as  Hector 
and  Achilles,  who  hated  each  other  so  mor- 
tally,  and  were  so  ezceedingly  brave,  that 
they  could  not  be  separated  when  they 
came  together  in  oonflict  tlll  one  or  other 
was  killed ;  or  else  they  behaye  as  when 
two  cowards  meet  and  both  are  glad  to  give 
way ;  or  as  when  the  strong  meets  the  weak, 
Biomed  meets  Glaucas,  and  the  weak  gives 
in  and  humbles  himself  before  his  enemy. 

1 1.  inter  Hectora — atgue  inter  Achillein] 
This  repetition  of '  inter'  is  not  uncommon. 
See  Cio.  Lael.  c.  25  :  **  Contio — judicare 
solet  quid  intersit  inter  popularem  dvem, 
et  inter  oonstantem,  severum,  et  gravem.'' 
AndEpp.  i.  2.  11:— 

" Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden.'' 


Bentley,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
membered  this  passage  of  Cicero  or  Livy 
(x.  7)»  dedares  this  way  of  speaking,  with 
the  double  'inter/  to  be '^vitiosum  loquendi 
genus  et  liuoriKoVf  quodque  magni  emerim 
nunquam  ab  Horatio  prolatum."  In  these 
words  he  seems  to  admit  that,  vitious  as  the 
language  is,  it  is  Horace^s.  But  that  does 
not  signify.  He  goes  on  to  propose  '  olim 
Hectora'  here,  and  'Primus  Peliden'  in 
the  other  plaooi  dedaring  that  the  copyists, 
surprised  at  finding  the  preposition  with 
the  latter  of  the  two  names  in  each  casci 
underlined  the  readings  he  has  given  with 
the  word  '  inter/  and  so  itgot  into  the  text. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  one  should  admire 
most  in  this  note  of  hi8,~its  perverseness 
or  the  want  of  taste  shown  in  the  correc- 
tions  it  proposes.  '  Anlmosum '  belongs  to 
'Achillem/  'atque'  being  often  put  by 
Horace  alter  the  first  word  of  its  clause. 


See  Epod.  xvii.  4 :  **  Per  atqne  libros  car- 
minum  ;"  also  S.  i.  6.  4,  6.  131. 

15.  vexet'\  Some  of  Lambinus'  MSS. 
had  '  verset.  He  does  not  say  what  their 
value  is.  Bentley  and  some  modem  editors 
have  adopted  this  reading.  AU  the  old 
editions,  and  the  great  majority  of  MSS., 
and  the  oldest,  have  '  vexet.'  1110  meeting 
between  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  which  the 
former  loses  heart  and  gives  up  his  arms  to 
his  adversary,  is  related  in  Hom.  II.  vi.  234, 
sqq.     On  *ultro,' see  C.  iv.  4,  51,  n. 

18.  Bruto  praetore  tenente']  Brutus  was 
praetor  urbanus  in  the  year  a.u.c.  710, 
when  Caesar  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  left  Rome  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  taking  possession,  as  propraetor,  of 
the  two  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Bithy- 
nia,  which  had  been  assigned  him  by  tfae 
senate,  who  revoked  his  appointment  before 
he  had  reached  his  province  and  assigned 
it  to  M.  Antonius,  and  he  made  it  over  to 
his  brother  Caius.  Brutus  however,  in  de- 
fianoe  of  the  senate,  took  possession  of  the 
province  of  Maoedonia,  and  retained  it  after 
the  formation  of  the  coalition  between 
Augustus  and  M.  Antonius.  Being  then  at 
war  with  the  senate,  he  led  his  troops  into 
Asia  Minor  as  into  a  foreign  oountiy,  and 
overran  Lyda,  and  dealt  with  A^ia  aa  his 
own  province.  Proceeding  through  the 
coun^  he  probably  held  'conventus'  at 
particular  places  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
disputes  as  propraetor ;  and  it  was  at  such 
a  gathering  at  Clazomenae  (a  town  on  the 
gulf  of  Smyrna)  that  this  cause  of  Persius 
and  Rex  was  heard.  Horace  calls  Brutus 
praetor  though  he  was  not  entitled  strictly 
to  the  name,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
province  of  Asia  whidi  had  never  been 
assigned  him.  He  called  himself  at  this 
time  imperator,  aa  appears  from  coins  still 
existing. 

20.  Compo9itum  tnelius  eum  BUho  Bae- 
chiui,]    'Compositum'  agreea  with  'par* 
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Acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 
Persius  exponit  causam ;  ridetur  ab  omni 
Conventu  ;  laudat  Bnitum  laudatque  cohortem  : 
Solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat,  stellasque  salubres 
Appellat  comites  excepto  Biege ;  canem  iUum 
Invisum  agricolis  sidus  venisse.     Buebat 
Flumen  ut  hibemum  fertur  quo  rara  securis. 
Tum  Praenestinus  salso  multoque  fluenti 
Expressa  arbusto  regerit  convicia,  durus 


25 


nnderstood,  that  word  being  nsed  as  a  sub- 
atantive  for  *  a  pair/  botb  in  the  singular, 
aa  here,  and  Ovid  Met.  xiii.  833 :  **  Panre 
cnlumbanim  demptusye  cacumine  nidus ;" 
and  the  plural,  as  Cic.  Lael.  c.  4 :  *'  £x  om- 
nibus  saeculis  viz  tria  aut  quatuor  nominan- 
tur  paria  amicorum."  So  in  the  Epistle 
to  Livia  attributed  to  Ovid  (v.  301),  we 
have — 

«Par  bene  compositom:  juvenum  fortis- 
simusalter, 
Altera  tam  forti  mutua  cnia  viro." 

The  received  reading  in  Bentley^s  time  was 
'  compositus :'  on  the  authority  of  one  MS. 
of  no  weight  he  altered  it  to  'compositi.' 
'  Compositum '  appears  to  have  rery  good 
authority.  Bithus  and  Bacchius  were  gla- 
diators,  according  to  the  Scholiasts,  of  great 
repute,  who  after  having  in  tbeir  time 
killed  many  antagonists  finally  killed  each 
other.  Acron  says  they  are  roentioned  by 
Suetonius,  but  their  names  do  not  appear 
in  his  existing  works.  The  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions  vary  between  *  ooncummt'  and  *  pro- 
currunt.'  Tbe  old  editions  have  the  former, 
but  *  procurrunt'  is  the  more  fbrdble  word 
and  is  now  generally  reoeived.  Aa  to  '  in 
jus/  see  S.  9.  77- 

22.  rideiur  ab  omni  Conventu;']  *  Ride- 
tur '  is  used  impersonally.  On  the  proper 
meaning  of  '  conventus/  which  was  a  meiet- 
ing,  at  fixed  timea  and  phices,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  a  province  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
disputes  and  transacting  business,  and  which 
was  also  applied  to  certain  districts  out  of 
which  such  meetings  were  composed,  see 
Long^s  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  2.  1 3. 

23.  Ittudaigue  cohortem:']  The  oflScial 
ttaff  of  a  provindal  governor  was  caUed 
his  '  cohors '  and  '  comites.'  See  £pp.  i.  3. 
6  :  "  Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit." 
8.  2  :  "  (Celso)  comiti  scribaeque  Neroni." 
14  :  *'  Ut  placeat  juveni  peroontare  utque 
cohorti.''  The  lower  offidals,  who  did  not 
belong  to  tbe  'cohors,'  but  were  a  good 
deai  about  the  person  of  the  govemor, 


Cioero  speaks  of  as  those  "qui  quasi  ex 
cohorte  praetoris  appellari  solent"  (Ad 
Qn.  Fr.  1.  i.  £p.  1»  c.  4,  where  see  Long'8 
note).    See  Catullus  (x.  10,  sqq.) : — 

"  Nec  praetoribus  esse  nec  oohorti 
Cur  quisquam  caput  unctius  referret, 
Praesertim  quibus  esset  irrumator 
Praetor  nec  £aoeret  pili  oohortem.'' 

He  also  addresses  Verannius  and  FaboUus 
as  "  Pisonis  comites  cohors  inanis  **  (xxviii. 
1).  'Comes'  was  retained  as  a  title  of 
honour  during  the  empire,  and  has  survived 
to  the  present  day  in  the  word  *  count.' 

25.  eanern]  The  '  dog-star/  as  opposed 
to  the  *  stellae  salubres.'  '  £xoepto  Rege  ' 
shows  that  Rupilius  belongedto  the '  cohors,' 
and  therefore  held  a  post  of  trust  about 
Brutus. 

27.  feriur  quo  rara  teettrit,']  Between 
predpitous  banks  oovered  with  trees  where 
the  axe  seldom  comes  from  their  inaccessi- 
ble  position. 

28.  muUoque  fluenit]  The  editors  till 
Bentley  had  '  multum ;'  and  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Dader,  induding  the  Scho- 
liasts,  referred  the  words  to  '  arbusto,'  with 
what  meaning  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  even 
with  their  notes  before  one.  Torrentius  first 
brought  the  reading  '  multo '  to  ligbt  from 
8ome  MSS.  of  good  character,  and  it  has 
since  appeared  in  many.  Bentley  quotes 
aptly  Bem.  de  Coron.  (p.  272),  r(p  TlvB^vi 
Opaavvofikvii>  Kai  iroXKtf  pkovri  Kaff  vfAwv 
oiK  ilKa. 

29.  Expre99a  arbu»io'\  The  illustration 
Horace  chooses  for  the  abuse  which  the 
enraged  Rupilius  hurls  back  ('regerit') 
upon  his  antagonist,  is  that  which  the  vine- 
dresser  retorts  upon  the  passenger,  who 
provokes  him  in  the  first  instanoe  by  calling 
to  him  '  cuckoo,'  but  who  is  fain  to  retreat 
before  the  storm  of  foul  language  the  vine- 
dresser  retums  him,  still  however  calling  as 
he  retires  "cuckoo,  cuckool"  He  was 
considered  a  tardy  person  who  had  not  got 
his  yines  trimmed  by  the  anival  of  the 
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Vindemiator  et  mvictus,  cui  saepe  viator  30 

Oessisset  magna  compellans  voce  cucullum. 

At  Graecus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 

Persius  exclamat :   Per  magnos,  Brute,  deos  te 

Oro  qui  reges  consueris  toUere,  cur  non 

Hunc  Regem  jugulas  i     Operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum  est.      35 


cackoo,  and  the  joke  consists  in  the  passen- 
ger  telllng  the  vine-dresser  that  the  cuckoo 
waa  ooming,  and  would  find  his  trees  nn- 
prunedy  which  was  as  much  as  to  call  him 
a  hizy  fellow.  Lambinus  aptly  quotes 
AuBoniufl  (Idyll.  x.  161) : — 

<*  Summis  quippe  jugis  tendentis  in  ultima 

divi 
Conseritur  viridi  fluvialis  margo  Lyaeo. 
Laeta  operum  plebes  festinantesque  coloni 
Veriice  nunc  summo  properant,  nunc  de- 

juge  dorso 
Certantes  stolidis  clamoribus :  inde  viator 
Riparum    snbjecta   terens,    hinc   navita 

labens 
Probra  canunt  aerit  cultoribus:  adstre- 

pit  illis 
£t  rupes  et  silva  tremenB  et  concavus 

amnis.'' 

The  Greeks  had  a  proverb  to  the  same  effect, 
ezplained  by  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph-  Av. 
6O7.  "  The  verse  in  Virgil,  *  Hinc  alta  sub 
rupe  canet  frondator  ad  auras '  (£c.  i.  5?)» 
naturally  occurs,  when  in  our  walks  under 
the  rocky  diffs  of  Posilipo  we  see  the 
peasant  swinging  from  the  top  of  a  tree  on 
a  rope  of  twisted  willows,  trimming  the 
poplar  and  the  luzuriant  tendrils  of  the 
vinei  and  hear  him  make  the  whole  vale 
ring  with  his  rustic  ditty.  Aclassic  scholar 
cannot  stroll  under  the  groves  of  the  plain 
without  calling  to  mind  Horace^s  *durus 
vindemiator/  &c.,  if  he  attend  to  the  vine- 
dresser  sitting  among  the  boughs  lashing 
raw  lads  and  bashful  maidens  as  they  retum 


from  market  with  the  same  gross  wit  and 
rough  jokes  that  gave  such  zest  of  old  to  the 
ferces  of  Atella  "  (Swinbume,  vol.  i.  p.  116). 
In  <  Vindemiator'  the  third  syllable  ooa- 
lesces  with  the  fourth.  See  C.  iii.  4.  41, 
and  add  S.  ii.  3.  245:  ''Lusdnias  soliti 
impenso  prandere  coemptas."  i.  8.  43: 
**  Imagine  oerea  Largior  arserit  ignis. " 
i.  2.  21:  '^Neque  ostrea  Nec  scarua  aut 
poterit,"  &c. 

32.  lialo  peffuius  aceto,']  *  Pua,'  '  ve- 
nenum,'  *  sal,'  '  acetum,'  are  all  words  wdl 
chosen  for  describing  the  poisonous  charac- 
ter  of  these  men's  inalice.  Plautus  uses  the 
last  of  these  words  two  or  thiee  times. 
Bacch.  (iii.  3.  1)  :  "  Nunc  ezperiar  sitne 
aoetum  tibi  cor  acre  in  pectore.''  Pseud. 
(ii.  4.  49)  :  "  £cquid  habet  is  homo  aceti  in 
pectore  ?    Atque  addissimi." 

34.  qui  reges  consueris  toUere,'}  It 
would  have  spoilt  the  Greek's  joke,  and  lost 
him  his  cause  perhaps,  had  it  then  been  sup- 
posed,  as  some  have  in  these  days  suppos^, 
he  alluded  in  *  reges '  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
It  was  not  a  subject  for  a  jest,  though 
Brutus  might  still  believe  he  had  done  the 
state  a  service  by  the  part  he  took  in  that 
murder.  The  man  must  be  supposed  to 
allude  to  him  whom  Brutus  claimed  for  his 
ancestor,  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  helped  to 
ezpel  the  last  of  the  kings.  The  plural 
*  reges '  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
ezplanation.  Rupilius  is  brought  into  com- 
parison  with  Tarquinius  in  the  first  line  of 
the  Satire  **  Proscripti  Regis,"  &c 
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SATIRE   VIII. 

On  the  oatride  of  the  city  waUs,  in  front  of  Mona  Esqnilinns,  lay  the  Campns  Esqui- 
linus,  in  which  was  a  public  burial-gronnd  for  the  poorest  of  the  people,  and  the  Sestertinm 
or  place  of  execution  for  slayes  and  others  of  the  lower  sort,  whose  bodies  were  left  un- 
buried  for  the  dogs  and  yultures  to  prej  upon  (see  Epod.  v.  100).  This  place,  which 
must  always  have  been  a  pnblic  nuisance  and  a  source  of  mahuria,  was  given  (as  some  say) 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  Maecenas,  or  elae  pnrcfaased  by  him,  deared»  drained,  and 
laid  ont  in  gardens,  in  which  he  afterwards  built  a  handsome  house  (see  C.  iii.  29.  Epod. 
ix.,  xiv.  Introduction.  S.  ii.  3.  309).  His  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Lamia,  in  whose  gardens  Caligula  was  buried  (Suet  Calig.  c.  59).  The 
foUowing  Satire  was  suggested  by  a  figuie  of  Priapus  set  up  in  Maecenas'  garden.  The 
god  is  represented  as  contrasting  the  present  state  of  the  ground  with  what  it  once  waa, 
by  which  a  compliment  is  conveyed  to  Maeoenas  for  his  public  spirit  in  ridding  the  city  of 
socfa  a  nuisanoe.  Piiapafl  is  also  made  to  oomplain  of  the  trouble  he  has  in  keeping  the 
ground  dear  of  trespassers,  but  more  particalarly  of  the  witches,  who,  having  formerly 
carried  on  their  practioes  among  the  tombs  and  bones  of  the  dead,  continued  to  haunt 
the  soene  of  their  iniquity.  This  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  in  the  woman 
wfaom  Horaoe  satirized  under  the  name  of  Gratidia.  The  description  is  in  some  parts 
very  like  that  of  the  fifih  Epode,  and  the  two  may  have  been  written  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  not  very  likely  Horace  would  have  maintained  his  warfare  with  this  woman,  whoever 
she  was  or  whatever  her  offence,  for  several  yeara.  Kirchner  (Qu.  Hor.  p.  16),  because 
in  S.  ii.  3.  312  reference  is  made  to  Maecenas  as  engaged  in  building,  places  these  two 
Satires  in  consecutive  years,  this  being  written  a.u.c.  721  (see  Introduction  to  Epod.  v.). 
But  there  is  not  mucfa  in  this  argument.  The  dearing,  dndning,  and  enclosing  of  the 
ground  must  have  taken  some  time,  and  it  may  have  been  several  years  before  it  was  fit 
for  living  on,  and  no  referenoe  is  made  to  a  houae  in  tfais  Satire.  Franke  plaoes  it  in 
A.U.C.  718.    There  is  very  little  due  to  the  date. 

Olim  tnmcus  eram  ficulnus,  inutfle  lignum, 
Cum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  deum.     Deus  inde  ego  furum  aviumque 

1.  imUiie  /i^fmm,]    The  useleBsness  of  were  made,  and  the  andents  had  but  little 

the  wood  of  the  fig-tree  waa  proverbial.  respect  for  him,  unless  it  were  those  of  the 

Henoe  vitKtvot  avdptt  meant  men  fit  for  lowest  sort;  tfaough  in  the  same  epigram 

notfaing.    See  Tfaeoc.  x.  44 : —  that  oontuns  the  above  absurd  description 

^       ^*  with  Silvanus,  as  receiving  the  sacrifice  dne 

Theocritns  has  an  epigram  about  Priapus  to  him.    No  one  could  better  have  appre- 

(4),  in  wfaicfa  he  describes  him  tfaus :—  dated  than  a  Roman  of  Horaoe's  way  of 

.    «    »  »a       «  «  /      ^*.2\.  thinking,  wfaether  in  respect  to  this  deity 

r,v«v  rAuXavpay  r«.  r«.  Spvie,  «.»iX.,  ^  ^^[^^^  ^j^  ironicl  de«!ription  of  thi 

Ka/iyac  »   ^,    r<  piophet  Iniah  (xUv.  9— 20),  whidi  coire- 

r^ic.\j£««ro^X(«ov«vo««rov.  »Somniend the ^der to ref&toit.  There 

lathiaKmghmyeUtheimagesofthiegod    ianoitrokeinthewholeof  thetdeeeriptioii 
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Maxima  formido ;  nam  fures  dextra  coercet 
Obscoenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  palus ; 
Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo 
Terret  fixa  vetatque  novis  considere  in  hortis. 
Huc  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arca. 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti : 
MiUe  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 


10 


more  seyere  than  Horaoe^B  "  inoertos  scam- 
Dum  faoeretne  Priapom  malolt  esse  denm." 
Not  much  less  in  the  same  strain  ia  that 
address  of  Martial  (Yiii.  40) :— 
"  Non  horti  neque  palmitis  beati 
Sed  rari  nemoris,  Priape,  custos, 
£x  quo  natus  es  et  potes  renasci, 
Furaces  moneo  manus  repellas, 
£it  silvam  domini  focis  reserves. 
Si  defecerit  hoc  et  ipse  lignum  es." 

The  figores  of  Priapus  were  generally  busts 
like  the  Hermae,  but  sometimes  they  were 
fuU  length  of  the  kind  Horace  describes. 
Usually  they  held  a  sickle  or  a  club  in 
their  right  hand  by  way  of  frightening 
thieves,  and  a  wisp  of  straw,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  to  frighten  the  birds.  Priapus 
also  symbolized  the  fertility  of  nature  in  the 
later  mythology  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
the  Romans.  In  Agostini's  coUection  of 
gems  (part  ii.  pl.  13)  there  is  one  represent- 
ing  a  sacrifice  to  Priapus,  where  he  stands 
at  full  length  on  a  high  pedestal,  with  a 
thyrsus  in  one  hand,  resting  on  his  shoulder. 
The  oflferings  are  a  goat's  head  and  iruits, 
which  a  woman  is  laying  on  a  rude  altar, 
while  a  man  ia  bringing  up  a  basket  on  bia 
head  oontaining  more  fruit  and  *  phaUi,' 
which  formed  a  feature  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  as  well  as  of  Priapus.  These  two 
were  honoured  alike  as  presiding,  the  one 
over  Tineyards,  the  other  over  gardens :  this 
aocounts  for  the  thyrsus  in  the  figure,  which 
ia  a  combination  of  the  two  divinities. 

6.  importutuu  volucres']  Virgil  appliea 
the  same  epithet  to  desiructive  birds: 
"  Obscoenaeque  canes  importnnaeque  volu- 
cres  "  (Greorg.  i.  470).  Cruquius  explains 
the  wonl  thus :  **  Quod  sine  uUa  Dei  reve- 
rentia  quovis  tempore  essent  molestae. " 
The  wonl  b  used  with  a  variety  of  mean. 
ings,  to  reduce  which  to  one  character 
we  must  know  more  of  its  etymology 
than  Forcellini  tells  us  on  the  anthority 
of  Festus. 

7>  Huc  priua  anguatia]  Outside  of  the 
wiUIs  in  firant  of  Mons  Esquilinus  lay  the 


Campua  Esquilinns,  in  whidi  wera  buried 
the  poorest  of  the  people  in  ili-dug  graves* 
which  had  the  name  '  puticuli,'  whether  as 
the  diminutive  of '  putei,'  or  firom  the  putre- 
&ction  of  the  oorpses  and  the  stench  thereby 
occasioned,  Varro  heaitatea  to  dedde.  The 
manner  of  their  funeral  is  here  statod  with 
pamfhl  satire.  The  poor  wretch  is  neg* 
lected  by  his  master;  and  a  fellow  slave, 
out  of  his  *  peculium,'  goes  to  the  ezpenae 
of  hiring  ('  locabat')  '  vespillones '  (common 
oorpse-bearers,  vficpo^opouc)  to  cany  him 
out  on  a  bier  to  the  public  burial-gronnd. 
where  his  oorpse  waa  tosaed  naked  into  a 
pit  into  which  other  oorpses  had  been  tosaed 
before.  This  scene  could  not  have  occurred 
in  all  its  particulars  very  often,  sinoe  every 
maater  was  bound  by  law  to  bury  his  slave, 
and  if  any  one  did  it  for  him  he  was  entitled 
to  reoover  the  oost  of  the  funeral  from  the 
master  of  the  slave  (Dig.  11.  7-  31,  quoted 
in  Dict.  Ant.  p.  874).  The  <  vilis  arca'  was 
called  *sandapila, '  whose  narrow  dimen- 
sions  are  referred  to  in  an  epigram  of  liar- 
tial  (ii.  81),  where  he  says  of  the  stout 
Zoilus : — 

"  Lazior  hexaphoris  tua  ait  lectica  Uoebit 
Dum  tamen  haec  tua  sit,  Zoile,  aanda- 
pik  est." 

And  again,  speaking  of  a  miatress  whose 
extravagant  demands  were  redadng  her 
lover  to  poverty  (ix.  S), — 

"  Octo  Syris  suffulta  datur  lectica  pnellae : 
Nudum  sandapilae  pondus  amicus  erit.'' 

Suetonius,  at  the  end  of  his  life  of  Domi- 
tian,  says,  "  Cadaver  ejus  populari  sanda- 
pila  per  vespillones  exportatum.'' 

11.  Pantolabo  acurrae  Notnentanoque 
nepoii:']  As  to  these  peraons,  see  note 
above  on  S.  i.  101.  In  oonsequence  of  their 
extravaganoe  Priapus  foretells  they  will 
come  to  a  pauper's  funeral.  We  need  not 
understand  them  as  already  dead  and  buried 
in  the  Esquiliae,  as  Comm.  Cruq.  says. 

1 2.  Mille  pedea  in  fronte,]  This  public 
burial-ground  waa  1000  feet  in  bieadth  and 
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Hic  dabat :  Heredes  monumentum  ne  Bequeretur. 
Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum ; 
Cum  mihi  non  tantum  furesque  feraeque  suetae 
Hunc  vexare  locum  curae  sunt  atque  labori, 
Quantum  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 
Humanos  animos.    Has  nullo  perdere  possum 
Nec  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 
Protulit  os,  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentes. 


16 


20 


SOO  in  depth.  'In  fronte'  meana  facing 
tbe  public  road,  the  Via  Tibnrtiiia  ^6.  108), 
or  the  Via  Praenestina,  one  of  wnich,  or 
both,  mnst  haye  passed  yerj  dose  to  it.  (See 
Caesar,  B.  G.  ii.  8,  and  Mr.  Long^s  note). 
It  was  nsoal  to  engraye  on  monuments  the 
following  letten,  h.  m.  h.  n.  s.,  which 
stand  for  '*  Hoc  monimientum  heredes 
non  sequitur;''  or  h«m.  ad  h.  n.  trans. 
The  words  were  sometimes  given  at  fuU 
length.  Sometimes  sx  t.  (ez  testamento) 
were  inserted  between  h.  and  n.  Lam- 
binus  has  giyen  fonr  inscriptions,  copied  by 
himself,  from  andent  sepvdchres,  of  whicfa 
the  foUowing  he  found  in  Rome: — diis 

MANIBUS  SACKUM  MAKIO  L.  LIB.  BER- 
METI  ET  DOCITIAS  FA8IDI  MAKIUS  L. 
LIB.  FELIX  PATEONIS  8U18  BBNB  MBREN- 
TIBU8  DB  8UO  FBCIT  BT  8IBI  BT  LIBBRTIS 
LIBERTABU8CIUB  8UIS  POSTBRISQUB  BO- 
RUM.  ITA  NB  UNQUAM  DB  NOMINE  FAMf- 
LIAB  N08TRAB  EXEAT.  HOC  MONUMENTUM 
HERBDBS  NON  8BQUITUR.  IN  FRONTE 
LAT.  PED.  XX.  BT  DIO.  II.      IN  AOR.  LONO. 

The  others  are  of  like  import;  that  is  to 
say,  tiiey  spedfy  for  whose  particular  use 
the  sepulchre  was  built,  and  proTide  against 
its  going,  with  the  rest  of  tiie  man's  pro- 
perty,  to  his  heredes.  Such  sepulchres 
were  caUed  'sepnlchra  familiaria;'  those 
that  were  built  for  a  man  and  his  heirs  were 
caUed  *  hereditaria. '  Horace  writes  as  if 
there  were  a  stone  set  up  on  some  part  of 
the  boundary  of  this  burial-ground,  with 
the  inscription  usual  on  priyatemonuments, 
H.  M.  H.  N.  8.,  which  is  obviously  only  a 
satire.  The  words  oould  only  apply  to  a 
priTate  place  of  buriaL  Att  he  reiUly  means 
is,  that  a  space  of  ground  of  the  eztent  he 
mentions  was  marked  off  for  the  burial  of 
these  poor  people.  For  other  ezamples  of 
sttch  inscriptions,  see  Fabretti  Insc.  Antiq. 
&c.,  Ezplic.  Romae,  1609. 

]  4.  Nunc  licet  B$guiHi8]  The  whole  of 
the  Esquiline  or  fifth  region  of  Rome,  was 
caUed  EsquUiae.     This  from  haTing  been 


an  eyesore  and  a  plague-spot  became  a 
healtiiy  and  pleasant  residence.  Suetonius 
teUs  us  that  Augustns,  when  he  was  iU,  went 
to  Maecenas'  house  in  the  Esquiliae  to  re- 
croit  (OctaT.  c.  72).  The  'agger'  here 
referred  to  was  a  raised  terrace  commenced 
by  Serrius  TuUins,  and  carried  by  him  from 
the  Porta  CoUina  to  the  Porta  EsquiUna. 
It  was  oontinued  (acoording  to  Cramer,  who 
quotes  Dion  HaUc.  iT.  54)  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  as  far  as  the  Porta  Querqaetulana, 
being  in  aU  about  twelTO  stadia,  and  about 
fifty  feet  in  breadth.  It  thus  skirted  on 
the  east  the  whole  of  the  fifth  or  EsquiHne 
qnarter ;  and  the  sizth,  which  had  its  name 
Alta  Semita  from  this  great  work.  Here 
the  Romans  waUced  in  cold  weather  to  get 
the  sun,  and  had  a  fuU  Tiew  of  the  pestUent 
plain  which  Maecenas  conTerted  into  a 
paradise.  JuTenal  caUs  it  *Tentosus'  (S. 
Tiii.  43).  Bentley  edits  *  qua'  in  t.  15,  and 
is  foUowed  by  some  editors.  It  is  against 
aU  the  M8S.  and  older  editions,  and  '  qno,' 
in  the  sense  of  <ex  quo,'  wiU  do  Tery 
weU. 

17.  Cfum  mihi  non  ianium^  <  Cum '  ia 
thus  connected  with  what  goes  before. 
Priapus  says  the  locaUty  b  now  made 
healthy,  and  the  dtizens  may  take  their 
walk  without  being  sickened  with  the  sight 
of  bones  bleaching  upon  the  plain,  whereas 
his  Tezations  stiU  remain, — the  driTing  away 
of  thieTes  and  wUd  animals  which  stiU  fre« 
quented  the  spot,  and  yet  worse  the  punish- 
ment  and  scaring  away  of  the  witches  who 
there  continued  to  carry  on  tbdr  abominable 
practices.  We  need  not  infer  with  Dader 
that  the  place  was  not  yet  entirely  changed 
or  deared  of  the  bones  that  disfignred  it, 
but  may  suppose  the  witches  stili  continued 
from  habit  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their  ini- 
quities,  and  that  the  *fures'  and  'ferae,' 
are  the  depredators  that  came  to  rob  the 
gardens  which  were  the  god's  particular 
care.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instance 
of  *8uetus'  being  nsed  as   a  trisyllable. 
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Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 
Ganidiam  pedibus  nudis  passoque  capillo, 
Cum  Sagana  majore  uluiantem :  pallor  utrasque 
Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram 
CTnguibus  et  puUam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 
Coeperunt ;  cruor  in  fossam  confusus  ut  inde 
Manes  elicerent,  animas  responsa  daturas. 
Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altera  cerea :  DOAJor 
Lanea,  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem ; 


25 


LucretiQS  so  uses  '  snevit'  (vi.  854^:  **  Qoi 
ferri  quoque  Tini  penetrare  Buerit.'^ 

23.  Vidi  egomet  mgra\  The  god  pro- 
oeeds  to  reUte  a  scene  that  happened  before 
the  tombs  were  deared  away  (y.  36),  in 
which  the  characters  introduoed  are  the 
notorious  Canidia  of  whom  we  have  seen 
enough  in  the  Epodes,  and  Sagana,  who  is 
assodated  with  her  in  Epod.  v.  26,  sqq. 
Their  appearance  and  behaviour  are  mudi 
the  same  as  there.  The  prindpal  person 
is  Canidia,  who  wears  a  dark  'palht,'  is 
without  shoes,  and  has  her  hair  dishevelled 
(in  Epod.  y.  15  it  is  tangled  with  little 
snakes).  The  moon  is  up  and  she  inyokes 
her  (Epod.  y.  60),  while  her  oompanion 
inyokes  one  of  the  furies.  They  are  both 
deadly  pale.  They  grub  up  the  earth  with 
thdr  nails,  and  pour  into  the  hole  the  blood 
of  a  black  lamb  (black  yictims  were  sacri- 
fioed  to  the  infemal  deities^  which  they 
tear  to  pieces  with  their  teeth,  by  which  pro- 
cess  they  hope  to  eyoke  spirits  of  the  dead 
to  answer  their  enquiiies  about  their  loyers. 
Canidia  has  two  images,  one  of  wool  and 
the  other  of  wax,  the  iirst  representing  her- 
self,  the  other  her  faitbless  loyer,  on  whom 
she  is  going  to  wreak  her  yengeance.  We 
may  suppose  it  therefore  to  represent  the 
unhappy  Varus  of  Epod.  y.  Snakea  and 
Hecate^s  hounds  surround  them,  and  at 
the  height  of  their  incantations  the  moon 
blushes  with  shame,  and  hides  her  (aoe 
behind  the  tombs  (great  barrows  formed  by 
the  burial  of  a  number  of  oorpses  in  one 
pit).  During  their  rites,  in  which  theyhide 
the  beard  of  a  wolf  and  the  tooth  of  a 
spotted  snake  in  the  ground  as  a  counter- 
charm  to  thwart  their  adyersaries,  the 
Manes  which  haye  been  evoked  oonyerse 
with  them  in  a  melaocholy  sharp  yoice; 
and  just  when  the  flames  which  were 
to  melt  the  deyoted  image  of  wax  are 
at  their  height  the  ludicrous  catastrophe 
happens  that  puts  them  all  to  flight, — 
Canidia  with  her  jaws  chattering  with  fright, 
and  her  fiUse  teeth  dropping  out,  Sa|^a 


with  her  wig  flying  off,  and  all  her  herba 
and  loye-knots  &lling  about,  as  tfaey  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  dty. 

nigra  auccmetam  vadere  palla']  The 
'  palla '  was  the  upper  garment  wom  bj 
women  out  of  doors  as  the  men  wore  the 
toga.  (See  S.  2.  29,  n.)  Here,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  expression  *  sucdnctam/ 
Hdndorf  and  other  commentators,  and  For- 
oellini,  suppose  'palla '  to  be  put  loosdy  for 
the  under  garment,  which  was  gathered  np 
and  girt  under  the  breast.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  supposition.  '  Sucdnctam  ' 
does  not  refer  to  '  palla '  at  all,  but  merely 
dgnifies  '  expeditam,'  as  in  Epod.  y.  26.  It 
is  equiyalent  to  *praecinctis'  in  S.  6.  6, 
where  see  note.  It  occurs  again  S.  ii.  0. 
107  •*  **  yeluti  succinctus  cursitat  hospes." 

26.  Cum  Sagana  mqfore']  The  Scholiasts 
say  that  Sagana  was  the  fireedwoman  of 
one  Pomponius,  and  that  she  had  a  younger 
sister,  whence  she  is  called  *major.'  It 
probably  signifies  that  she  was  older  than 
Canidia,  as  Doering  says.. 

27'  pullam']  Aeneas  offers  a  black  lamb 
to  Nox  and  Terra  (Aen.  yL  249):  "Ipse 
atri  yelleris  a^^m  Aeneaa  matri  Eumeni- 
dum  magnaeque  sorori  Ense  ferit"  Tibullus 
uses  the  sameword  as  Horsce  (i.  2.  61): 

"  Et  me  lustrayit  taedis  et  nocte  serena 
Conddit  ad  magicos  hostia  puUa  deos." 

28.  eor{fitnut]  'Poured  and  stifred.' 
Compare  Tibnll.  (i.  2.  45) : 

"Haec  cantu  finditque  aolum,  Kanesque 
sepulchris 
Elidt,  et  tepido  deyocat  ossa  rogo." 

30.  Lanea  et  effigie»  eraty  altera  cerea :] 
The  meaning  of  the  wooUen  image  which 
was  to  punish  the  waxen  one  is  not  yery 
dear.  The  wax  was  to  melt,  and  as  it  melted 
80  was  the  loyer  to  consume  in  the  fires  of 
loye,  acoording  to  the  witdi's  charm  in 
Theocritus  (ii.  28),  notioed  on  Epod.  zyii. 
76. 
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Gerea  suppliciter  stabat  seryilibus  ut  quae 

Jam  peritura  modis.     Hecaten  vocat  altera,  saevam 

Altera  Tisipbonen  ;  serpentes  atque  videres 

Infemas  errare  canes,  Lunamque  rubentem  35 

Ne  foret  his  testis  post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 

Mentior  at  si  quid  merdis  caput  inquiner  albis 

Gorvorum,  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 

Julius  et  fragilis  Pediatia  furque  Voranus. 

Singula  quid  memorem  f  quo  pacto  altema  loquentes  40 

Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  acutum, 

Utque  lupi  barbam  variae  cum  dente  colubrae 


32.  tervilibug  —  tnodi».]  There  was 
Bcaroelj  ttoy  imaginable  form  of  craelty  to 
which  Blaves  were  not  liable  throogh  the 
caprioe  of  their  owners,  and  this  of  roasting 
or  balf  roaating  alive  may  have  happened 
to  more  than  one  poor  wretch  of  thu  dass. 
Tacitas  (Hist.  ii.  70  mjs  of  a  ranawaj 
slave :  "  Samptum  de  eo  supplidam  in  ser- 
yilem  modum ;"  and  again  of  a  freedman  of 
Vitellius  (Hist.  iv.  11):  "  Asiaticns  malam 
potentiam  servili  supplido  expiayit."  The 
old  reading  was  '  utque.'  '  Ut  quae/  which 
Lambinus  stronglj  denounces,  Bentlej  verj 
properlj,  and  on  good  authoritji  reoeiyed 
into  his  text. 

34.  ierpentes  —  If^femae  errare  eaneay^ 
Snakes  in  her  hair,  round  her  waist,  and  in 
her  hand  for 'a  whip,  are  insignia  alwajs 
to  be  found  in  the  representations  of  Tisi- 
phone.  The  infemal  hounds  are  those  that 
Virgil  mentions  as  howUng  at  the  approach 
of  Hecate  (Aen.  vi.  267) :  "  Visaeque  canes 
ululare  per  umbram,  Adventante  Dea.'' 
So  the  witch  in  Theocritas  (ii.  35)  knows 
Hecate  is  coming  bj  the  howling  of  the 
dogs: 

Of(rrvXf|    ToX   KvvtQ  dfxfilv   dvd   ttoKiv 

itpvovrar 
*A  Gtb^  iv  rpi6iotat. 

36.  eepulcra,']     See  note  above  on  y.  17. 

39.  Julitu  et  fragilie  Pediatid]  The 
oonnexion  between  these  persons,  Julius 
and  Pediatius,  is  stated  to  have  been  of  a 
kind  not  mentionable.  Julius  maj  have 
been  a  freedman  of  the  dictator  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  other  person  is  said  bj 
Comm.  Cruq.  and  Porphjrion  to  have  been 
a  Roman  eques.  The  feminine  termination 
is  affixed  to  his  name  to  indicate  that  he 
was  addicted  to  the  vilest  practioes,  as 
Aristophanes  (Nub.678. 660)  calls  Sostratns 
and  Cleonjmua  *  Sostrata '  and  <  Qeonjma.' 
Of  *  Voranus,'  Porphjrionaod  Comm.  Cruq. 


give  us  the  foUowing  pieoe  of  gosdp: 
'*  Aiunt  Voranum  Q.  Lucatii  CatuU  Ubertum 
fuisse  adeo  furaoem  ut  nummos  subreptos 
a  nummulario  in  caloeos  demiserit ;  a  quo 
cum  deprehensus  esset,  quidam  subridens 
BeUoi  inquit,  si  te  non  icxaAc«vf i ;  hoc  est 
verberibus  tanquam  aes  recudat,  aUudens 
ad  calceos.''  It  so  happens  that  we  meet 
with  this  man  again  in  another  SchoUum  on 
Juvenal  viiL  186,  where  mention  is  madeof 
a  faroe  bj  one  CatuUus  ^n  adaptation  of  the 
Phasma  of  Menander  mentioned  bj  Terenoe, 
Eunuch,  Prol.  9),  spoken  of  as  a  dever  writer 
of  plajs  bj  Martial  (v.  31. 3),  and  bj  Aulus 
GeUins  (xix.  9,  where  he  gives  some  exe- 
crable  verses  of  his  bj  waj  of  a  song).  An 
old  SchoUast  on  Juvenal  (S.  iii.  U 1 :  "  Mi- 
mum  agit  iUe  Urbani  qualem  fugitivus  scurra 
CatuUi")  sajs:  "  Q.  Lutatium  CatuUum 
didt  qui  Voranum  servum  furadssimum 
habuisse  fertur,  de  quo  huic  posterius 
*  scurra  CatuUi :'  de  quo  etiam  illud  traditur 
quum — deprehensus  a  numulario  essetcujus 
de  mensa  nummos  subtractos  in  calceos 
sibi  inferdverat,  quidam  jocans  in  eum  Belle 
inquit  si  te  numularius  in  jus  vocet,  tu  ei 
aes  ablatum  ex  caloeo  abjioeres.'' 

41.  resonarent  triete  et  acv/tif»,]  This 
corresponds  with  VirgU^s  description  (Aen. 
vi.  492),  "  pars  toll^  vooem  Exiguam." 
Bentlej,  seeing  no  difference  between  the 
oontinuous  action  in  *  resonarent '  and  the 
oomplete  action  oontained  in  the  verbs  that 
foUow,  invents,  against  aU  the  MSS.  and 
the  usage  of  the  language,  *  resonarint,'  and 
affirms  positivelj,  *8ua  lide  et  periculo,' 
that  this  is  the  word  Horace  wrote.  Inde> 
pendentlj  of  the  imperfect  being  reqoired 
in  this  pUce,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
perfect  as  '  resonaverim  ?'  The  partidples 
are  so  formed,  no  doubt,  as  "  os  magna 
sonatnrum"  (S.  i.  4.  44);  but  Bentiej  can 
produce  no  better  authorit j  than  ManiUus 
and  Pmdentius  for  *  resonavi." 
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Abdiderint  furtim  terris,  et  imagiiie  cerea 

Largior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 

Horruerim  voces  Furiarum  et  facta  duarum :  45 

Nam  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica  pepedi 

Diffissa  nate  ficus :  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 

Canidiae  dentes,  altum  Saganae  caliendrum 

Excidere  atque  herbas  atque  incantata  lacertis 

Vincula  cum  magno  risuque  jocoque  videres.  60 

43.  cerea]    The  two  last  gyllables  oo-  *Eptv{fv)  Rnd  to  Medea  (Med.  1260),  iU\' 

alesoe.     See  S.  7*  30»  n.  oicwv   ToKaivav  ^otviav  r    *Epivhv  vw' 

46.  Furiarum]     Horaoe  calU  the  two  d\a<rr6piav. 
witches  Fnries,  by  a  way  of  speaking  com-        48.  caliendrum]  Thia  is  variously  stated 

mon  to  all  times  since  the  decline  of  the  to  be  a  wig,  or  a  cap,  or  aome  omament  for 

reverential  feeling  which  made  the  Greeks  the  head.    The  etymology  is  nncertain.     I 

shrink  from  mentioning  the  name  of  these  have  supposed  the  most  ridiculons  of  the 

fnfival  deai.    Before  £uripides  no  writer  above  artides  to  be  mcant. 
would  have  made  so  free  with  the  name        60.  Vincula]      These  may  mean  love- 

of  the  Erinyes.    He  applies  it  to  Helen  knots  or  long  grass  woven  into  chains  for 

( Orest.    1390,    iripyd/Auv    *ATr6\\uviiav  refractorj  and  &thles8  lovers. 
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This  Satire,  which  is  justly  popalar  for  its  humoiir  and  great  dramatic  power,  has  an 
historical  value  as  showing,  nndesignedly  hut  more  dearly  than  almost  any  deacription 
could  dOy  the  character  of  Horace.    It  puts  the  man  before  ns  as  in  a  pictore. 

He  represents  himself  as  sauntering  alone  and  early  on  the  Sacra  Via,  when  a  person 
he  knew  no  more  than  by  name,  a  forward  coxcomb,  comes  up  ^miliarly  and  falls  into 
conyersation  with  him,  to  his  great  annoyance,  for  he  wanted  to  be  alone  and  knew  the 
fe]low's  character,  which  was  probably  notorious.  Horace  does  his  best  to  shake  him  off, 
but  he  is  too  amiable  to  cope  with  the  effrontery  of  his  companion,  whose  object  is  to 
get  through  Horace  an  introduction  to  Maecenas,  with  whom  the  poet  must  tberefore 
have  been  known  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  at  the  time  this  Satire  was  written.  The 
man's  Tulgarity  and  want  of  tact  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  scene,  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  notes ;  while  Horaoe  ezhibits  in  eyery  part  good  breeding  and  an  amiable  temper ; 
and  though  he  is  tried  to  the  utmost  by  reflections  on  his  patron  and  his  frieDds,  he  is 
incapable  of  saying  a  rude  word,  is  taken  off  his  guard  continnally,  and  is  amusingly  con- 
scious  of  his  inferiority  to  the  man  of  insolenoe  on  his  own  ground.  The  effect  of  this 
picture  is  heightened  by  the  introduction  towards  the  end  of  the  scene  of  Fuscus  Aristius, 
an  old  friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who,  like  Horace,  understood  cha- 
racter,  but  had  that  sort  of  moral  courage  and  promptitude  which  his  friend  wanted. 
The  readiness  with  which  he  takes  up  the  joke  and  enters  into  Horlk)e's  absurd  position, 
and  the  despair  to  which  his  desertion  reduces  the  poet,  are  highly  ludicrous. 

If  proof  were  wanting  that  the  characters  of  men  and  the  ways  of  the  world  are  little 
aflfected  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  this  Satire  wouid  afTord  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most 
genial  and  characteristic  of  all  Horace's  productions.  If  we  wanted  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  man,  I  do  not  think  we  could  go  to  any  other  part  of  his  works  with  more  likeli- 
hood  of  getting  a  correct  one ;  and  his  powers  as  a  moral  satirist  are,  I  conceiye,  feeble 
compared  with  his  perception  of,  and  ability  to  describe,  a  scene  of  dramatic  humour  like 
this.  If  he  had  left  us  only  this  amusing  poem  to  judge  by,  hb  genius  would  have 
ranked  high,  and  the  goodness  of  bis  natnre  would  have  been  acknowledged  by  alL  like 
our  amiable  poet  Cowper,  Horace  appears  as  a  satirist  of  human  life  and  of  the  vices  of 
society;  but  both  are  too  gentle  for  that  rough  work,  and  shine  most  in  scenes  of 
quaint  humour  and  inofTensive  fim.  As  respects  Horace  at  least,  let  any  one  lead  this 
Satire  and  judge  for  himself. 

Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  totus  in  illis : 

1.    Ibam  forie   via    Saerat']     Horace  who  inserts  *ut'  after  'ibam.'    All  Lam* 

does  not  mean  that  it  was  his  custom  to  binus'  MSS.  had  '  et '  before  '  totus.'    AIl 

stroll  on  the  Sacra  Via,  especially  at  that  Cruquius'    but    one    were    without    *  et. ' 

hour  in  the  moming,  about  eight  o'cIock  Those  two  editors  insert  the  oonjunction, 

(v.  35)  ;  but  that  when  he  walked,  his  mind  and  some  later  editors  do   the  same,  in« 

generally  diverted  itself  with  trifles,  being  cluding  Dacier  and  Gesner.    Tumebus  says 

of  an  easy  tum,  and  having  few  anxieties  '"  et '  legi  in  antiquis  ezemplaribus."    Fea 

to  trouble  it.    On  the  Via  &tcra,  see  Epod.  quotes  some  in  the  Vatican,  but  he  rightly 

iv.  7,  n. ;  vii.  8,  n.    The  reader  whose  ear  oondemns  the  word  as  superfluous  and  in- 

is  accnstomed  to  the  ezpressive  abraptness  elegant.    The  old  editions  have  no  con- 

of  this  opening  will  dissent  from  Benlley,  junction. 
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Accurrit  quidam  notus  iriihi  nomine  tantum, 

Arreptaque  manu,  "  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  ?^^ 

"  Suaviter  ut  nunc  est,"  inquam,  "  et  cupio  omnia  quae  vis/' 

Cum  assectaretur  :   *'  Num  quid  vis  ?**"  occupo.     At  ille, 

"  Noris  nos,"  inquit ;   *'  docti  sumus."     Hic  ego,  "  Pluris 

Hoc,''  inquam,  "  mihi  eris."     Misere  discedere  quaerens 

Ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 

Dicere  nescio  quid  puero,  cum  sudor  ad  imos 

Manaret  talos.     O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 

Felicem !  aiebam  tacitus ;  cum  quidlibet  ille 

Garriret,  vicos,  urbem  laudaret.     Ut  illi 

Nil  respondebam,  "  Misere  cupis,"  inquit,  **abire; 

Jamdudum  video  ;  sed  nil  agis ;   usque  tenebo ; 

Persequar :  hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi  ?'"     *'  Nil  opus  est  te 
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3.  Aceurrif]  Some  of  the  old  editions 
have  *  occurrit/  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
appears  in  any  modem  edition.  It  is  much 
less  forcible. 

6.  Suamter  ut  nune  «/,]  *  Pretty  weU 
as  times  go ;'  by  which,  as  OrelU  says,  he 
means  no^ing  at  all,  not  caring  what  he 
answers,  but  annoyed  at  the  forwardness  of 
his  assailant.  *  Cupio  omnia  quae  Tis '  is  a 
common  formula  of  politeness. 

6.  Cum  uMeeiareiur:']  There  is  a 
pause,  and  they  walk  side  by  side  a  little 
way  perhaps,  in  silence.  Horace  sees  the 
man  means  to  begin,  and  antidpates  him 
('occupat')  with  a  dvil  question  tanta- 
mount  to  wishing  him  good  morning,  by 
whirh  however  the  other  is  not  discon- 
certed.  **  Surely  you  know  me :  Tm  a 
man  of  letters ; "  at  which  Horace,  who  is 
too  good-natured  to  be  a  roatch  for  such  a 
fellow,  is  thrown  ofT  his  guard  and  returns 
him  a  polite  answer.  The  man  has  gained 
his  advantage  and  goes  on  chattering  about 
nothing;  while  Horace  feels  his  weakness 
and  is  driven  to  common-plaoe  expedients 
for  effecting  his  escape,  at  which  his  com- 
panion  no  doubt  laughs  in  his  sleeve. 
*  Numquid  vis  quin  abeam  ?'  '  is  there  any- 
thing  else  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  go  ?'' 
Prof.  Key  (L.  G.  1183)  quotes  this  pbrase 
from  Terence  (Ad.  ii.  2.  39),  and  adds  in  b 
note,  "  This  or  a  shorter  forro,  *  numquid 
vis  ?  *  was  a  dvil  mode  of  saying  good-bye.'' 

10.  Dicere  nescio  guid  pueroi]  When 
the  Romans  walked  abroad  even  fbr  a  stroU 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  they  had 
one  or  more  slaves  witli  them.  They  were 
a  particular  class  in  the  '  fttmilia,'  and  called 
from  their  occupation  *  pedisequi.' 


11.  0  ie,  Bolane,  cerebri  Felieem/'] 
The  roeaning  of  '  cerebri  *  is  seen  in  the 
adjective  '  cerebrosus '  noticed  above  (5. 
21);  and  guided  by  thewordsof  Horaoe, 
no  doubt,  Comm.  Crnq.  tells  us  that  Bo- 
lanus  was  ^Kvx^^^Ct  one  who,  '  nullius  in- 
eptias  ferebat,'  put  up  with  no  man'8  non- 
sense, — a  temper  which,  under  such  drcnm- 
stances,  the  amiable  Horaoe  might  very  weU 
envy.  But  he  was  too  well-bred  to  say 
what  he  felt  aloud.  Bolanus  was  a  cog- 
nomen  of  one  at  least  of  the  families  at 
Rome.  Vettius  Bolanus  was  appointed 
govemor  of  Britain  in  the  last  year  of 
Nero's  reign  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  3),  and  Cicero 
had  a  friend  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
denved  from  Bola,  a  town  of  the  AequL 
Francis'  translation, — 

"  Bobinus  happy  in  a  skuU 
Of  proof,  impenetrably  dull," 

seems  to  me  quite  beside  the  meaning. 

14.  Misere  cvpie,  inquiif  abire ;"]  Here 
the  man,  feeling  his  power,  puts  on  ali  the 
familiarity  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  insists 
upon  ofTering  his  services  and  attendance, 
and  this  is  better  expressed  by  '  persequar ' 
than  '  prosequar,'  which  however  has  very 
good  MS.  authority,  and  Bentley  adopts  it. 
The  majority  of  MSS.  appear  by  Fea'8 
account  to  have  '  persequar,'  which  means 
'  I  will  follow  you  to  the  end.'  In  regard 
to  the  arrangement,  the  editions  vary  be- 
tween  '  persequar  hinc :  quo  nunc  iter  est 
tibi?'  'persequar:  hinc  quo  nunc  ifer  est 
tibi  ? '  aod  '  persequar  hinc  quo  nunc  iter 
est  tibi,'  without  a  question.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  man  asks  a  question,  and  that 
Horace's  reply  is  an  evasion  of  it. 
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Gircumagi ;  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum ; 

Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is  prope  Gaesaris  hortos." 

^'  Nil  habeo  quod  agam  et  non  sum  piger ;  usque  sequar  te.' 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus, 

Gum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.     Incipit  ille  : 

"  Si  bene  me  novi  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum, 

Non  Varium  facies ;  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 
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18.  7Vm#  Tiberim—eubat  url  *  Cabat ' 
18  generaDy  taken  to  mean  that  nis  friend  is 
lying  ackf  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  can 
liaye  no  other  meaning  here.  In  other 
places  where  it  oocurs  it  might  be  snpposed 
to  derive  this  signification  from  the  oontezt. 
See  Sat.  ii.  3.  289 :— 

"  Mater  ait  pueri  menaes  jam  quinqne  cn- 
bantis, 
Frigida  si  pnemm  quartaoa  retiqnerit ;'' 

and  Epp.  (iL  2.  68) :— 

« cubat  hic  in  colle  Quirini 

Hic  eztremo  in  ATentino,  visendas  nter- 
qne." 

Plantos  (Cas.  ProL  37)  :- 

" servns  qni  in  morbo  cobat : 

Immo  herde  yero  in  lecto  ne  qni  mentiar ;" 

and  other  places  nsuaUy  qnoted  for  this 
meaning.  Bnt  I  see  no  other  sense  to  give 
the  word  here  that  is  supported  by  nsage 
("  He  livei  above  a  mile  of  ground  Beyonid 
the  Tiber/'  which  is  Francis^s  translation, 
is  an  nneiampled  meaning  to  give  the  word, 
but  many  have  adopted  it)  ;  and  moreover 
it  is  likely  Horaoe  would  invent  this  ezcnse 
by  way  of  shaking  off  his  companion.  In 
Cic.  Verr.  (ii.  3.  23,  where,  see  Mr.  Iiong's 
note), '  cubaret '  means  no  more  than  that 
the  man  was  in  bed.  JuHus  Caesar  had 
some  pleasure-grounds,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  people,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  near  (says  Tumebns)  to  the 
Porta  Portuensis,  that  is,  not  hr  from  the 
Pons  SubUcius.  This  would  be  a  long  way 
from  the  Sacra  Via. 

22.  rum  Viscum  pluris  omtctim,]  In  the 
nezt  satire  we  have  (v.  83)  "  Fuscus  et 
haec  utinam  Visoomm  hiudet  uterque;" 
and  at  the  snpper  of  Nasidienus  (ii.  8.  20) 
we  have  **  Summus  ego  et  prope  me  Viscus 
Thurinus,  et  infra  Si  memini  Varius."  On 
the  present  passage  Acron  and  Comm. 
Cruq.  say  that .  Viscus  was  ''  disertus 
iUius  temporis  homo,"  and  some  said  he 
was    a   poet,  and  a  friend  of  Horaoe's. 
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Porphyrion  has  here  tbe  name  'Fuscam' 
(or,  as  it  appears  in  Ascensius'  tezt  twice 
over,  'Tuscum'),  and  says  he  was  a  distin- 
gnished  writer  of  tragedies.  Here  he  \a 
associated  with  Varius,  and  in  the  latter  of 
the  above  passages  a  Viscus  also  appears  in 
Varius'  oompany.  In  the  former  there  are 
two  Visd  and  a  Fuscus,  and  Varius  just 
above.  Ali  this  oreates  some  doubt  as  to 
the  reading  here.  Aristius  Fuscns  was  one 
of  Horace'8  most  intimate  friends  (C.  L  22, 
Introduction),  and  we  meet  with  him  below 
(v.  61)  in  a  very  humorous  character.  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  suppose  one  of  the 
Visd  to  be  meant  here,  for  he  plainly  held 
them  both  among  his  best  friends  (10.  83). 
As  to  Varius,  see  above  on  S.  5.  40. 

23.  quig  me  acHbere  plurea  Aut  eitiuti] 
The  ignorant  fellow  here  fastens  upon  the 
very  &calty  that  Horaoe  held  in  the  greatest 
contempt  (S.  2.  9,  sq.).  On  Hermogenes, 
see  S.  3.  129,  n.  The  opportunity  for  in- 
terruptmg  the  prater  which  Horaoe  sei^ 
upon  is  not  very  apparent  Orelli  and  others 
say  because  he  was  determined  not  to  listen 
to  the  praises  ot,  Hermogenes,  whom  he 
detested.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  to 
understand  that  the  man  gives  a  spedmen 
of  his  voice  as  he  gives  out  the  wokIs  '  ego 
canto.'  But  however  this  may  be,  Horace 
gets  in  a  word,  and,  trying  to  resign  himself 
to  his  fate,  and  to  tum  the  conversation  to 
topics  too  unmeaning  to  give  a  handle  to 
the  man's  vanity^  he  asks  him  if  his  father 
and  mother  are  alive :  '  quis  te  salvo  est 
opus '  is  only  a  formula  of  dvility.  The 
man  who  has  no  feeling  for  any  one  but 
himself,  answers  with  indifferenoe  that  he 
has  buried  them  all,  which  gives  occasion 
for  Horace  to  ezdaim  intemally,  he  wishes' 
he  was  dead  too.  What  foUows  I  suppose 
we  must  understand  as  a  quaint  notion 
passing  through  Horace's  own  mind, — one 
of  those  pleasantries  that  sometimes  rise  up 
to  mock  men  in  despair.  Certainly  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  he  is  speaking  to  his 
persecutor,  which  the  whole  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  absence  of  any  reply,  show  that  he 
is  not. 
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Aut  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  membra  movere 

Mollius  i     Invideat  quod  et  Hermogenes  ego  canto.^  25 

InterpeUandi  locus  hic  erat :  *'  Est  tibi  mater, 

Oognati,  quis  te  salvo  est  opus  !^' — *'  Haud  mihi  quisquam. 

Omnes  composui/'' — Felices !  nunc  ego  resto. 

Oonfice  ;  namque  instat  fatum  Dodhi  triste  Sabella 

Quod  puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  uma  :  30 

Hunc  neque  dira  venena  nec  hosticus  auferet  ensis 

Nec  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  nec  tarda  podagra ; 

Oarrulus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunque ;  loquaces 

Si  sapiat  vitet  simul  atque  adoleverit  aetas. 

Ventum  erat  ad  V estae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei  35 

Praeterita,  et  casu  tunc  respondere  vadato 


29.  Confice ;  namque  inttaf]  *  Coniioe/ 
despatch  me,  finiah  me.  It  ia  a  technical 
word  for  the  tranflaction  and  completion  of 
businese.  As  to  the  Sabine  witches,  see 
Epod.  zvii.  28 ;  and  on  *  nma,'  see  C.  ii.  3. 
26|  n.  As  Pate,  so  the  witch  shakes  her 
nrn,  and  the  lot  or  name  of  this  or  that 
person  faUs  out,  on  which  she  pronoances 
her  prophedes.  The  Scholiasts  Acron  and 
Comm.  Craq.  take  '  mota'  as  the  nominative 
oase,  in  the  sense  of  '  commota,'  agitated. 
I  believe  all  the  three  words  —  *divina,' 
'mota,'  'urna'  —  to  be  in  the  ablative, 
though  Bent^y  says  that  this  reading  is 
'^ita  scabram  ^tqne  horridum  ut  ne  pro- 
letario  qnidem  vati,  nedum  Horatio  dignum 
tit."  He  himself  agrees  with  Cruquius, 
and  transposipg  '  divina '  and '  mota,'  makes 
the  former  agree  with  '  anus.'  I  am  satis- 
iied  with  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS. 
<  Quandocunque '  has  sometimes,  but  rardy, 
the  sense  of  'aliquando,'  'sometime  or 
other.'  Bentley  quotes  two  instanoes  from 
Oyid,  which  wiU  be  found  in  Forcellini. 

35.  Ventum  erai  ad  Veatae,']  They  had 
now  had  an  hour's  walk,  and  having  passed 
through  the  Foram  were  approaching  the 
Tiber,  not  hr  firom  which,  and  to  the  west  of 
Mons  Palatinus,  stood  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
with  the  Atrium  Numae  and  Lucus  Vestae 
attached  (C.  i.  2.  16,  n.).  It  is  generally 
stated  that  the  temple  of  Yesta  was  dose 
to  the  *  puteal  libonis '  (see  S.  ii.  6.  35,  n.), 
vrhere  the  praetor  held  lus  court.  But  that 
appears  to  have  beeu  in  the  Porum,  which 
this  temple  was  not.  Nardini  plaoes  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  Euilica  Julia, 
where  the  centumviri  held  thdr  courts,  in 
which  also  the  praetor  presided.  Martial 
thus  alludes  to  them  (vi.  38.  4)  :— 


"Jam  damor  oentnmque  viri  densnmqae 
ooronae 
Yulgus  et  infanti  Julia  tecta  placent." 

If  this  be  80,  we  may  suppoee  that  it  wbs 
here  the  man  had  to  make  his  appearanoe, 
or  fbrfdt  his  '  vadimoninm.'  It  was  now 
past  the  hour  when  the  business  of  the 
courts  commenced,  as  Martial  aays  Qt.  8. 
2),  '*  Exeroet  raucos  tertia  cauaidicoe." 

36.  caau  tunc  reepondere  vadato]  This 
passage  has  been  fuUy  ezplained  oy  Mr. 
Long  in  his  note  on  Qc.  Verr.  ii.  3.  16 :  — 
"The  ezpresdon  'vadari  afiouem'  means 
to  require  *  vades,'  '  sureties,^  of  a  party. 
The  conreflponding  term  u  'vadimonium 
promittere,'  which  is  said  of  him  who  gives 
*  vades.'  Bentley's  correction  of  '  vadatos' 
for  <  vadato '  is  against  all  the  MS8.  and 
the  general  nsage  of  the  wofd,  though  '  va- 
datus'  is  sometimes  used  passivdy,  as  he 
shows."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  par- 
tidples  of  other  deponent  verbs  (see  C.  i.  1. 
24,  nX  of  which  the  pasdve  sense  however 
must  be  dearly  made  out  before  it  can  be 
admitted.  The  '  vadatns '  therefore  was 
the  plaintiiT  in  an  action,  in  whidi  tfae  hero 
of  this  satire  was  defendant.  He  had  entered 
into  an  engagement  ('  vadimonium  *)  to  vp" 
pear  on  a  oertain  day  to  answer  to  the  ac- 
tion,  and  if  he  faQed  he  wonld  loae  his  canse, 
forfdt  the  amount  of  his  '  vadimonium,'  and 
be  liable  to  be  arrested  in  satisiaction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  debt,  if  that  were  not 
covered  bythe  *poenadesertaonis'  depodted 
when  the  *  vadimonium '  was  entered  into. 
The  amount  of  this  was  sometimes  equal  to 
the  Bum  in  dispute,  sometimes  only  one- 
half.  QreUi  interprets  'litem'  of  the  '  poena 
desertionis.'    But  the  word  is  nowhere  else 
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Debebat,  quod  ni  fecisset  perdere  litem. 

"  Si  me  amas,"  inquit,  "  paulum  hic  ades."*'     "  Inteream  si 

Aut  valeo  stare  aut  novi  civilia  jura ; 

Et  propero  quo  scis/'     "  Dubius  sum  quid  faciam,^  inquit,  40 

"  Tene  relinquam  an  rem.'"     "  Me  sodes.'"     "  Non  faciam  '^  ille  ; 

Et  praecedere  coepit.     Ego  ut  contendere  durum  est 

Cum  victore  sequor.     "  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum  ?^ 

Hinc  repetit ;  "  paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sanae ; 

Nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus.     Haberes  45 

Magnum  adjutorem  posset  qui  ferre  secundas, 

Hunc  hominem  yelles  si  tradere ;  dispeream  ni 


UB^  in  this  861186.  ItwBsrathertheamount 
daimed  by  the  phdntiff,  as  in  a  criminal 
action  it  was  the  amount  of  damages  as- 
sessed  under  a  *  litis  aestimatio.' 

M.  Si me amasi—hic ade».]  ***Adeaae' 
18  a  word  of  technical  use  to  accompany  a 
person  to  court,  there  to  give  him  your  aid 
and  advice  "  (Long  on  Cioero  in  Venr.  ii.  2. 
29.  See  also  Art  ii.  1.  4,  c.  36).  *  Hic ' 
shows  they  were  within  sight  of  the  court 
to  which  the  speaker  polnts.  His  impu- 
dence  is  very  amusing. 

39.  Aut  valeo  stare}  Orelli  and  others 
take  this  as  equivalent  to  *  adesse.'  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  ever  has  that  meaning  else- 
where.  Comm.  Cruq.,  whom  Tumebus 
fbllows  (1.  ZT.  c.  18),  says  Horace  means  he 
has  not  strength  to  stand  about  the  oourt 
while  this  trial  is  going  on.  I  think  he  only 
means  he  cannot  stop,  though  that  is  also 
implied  in  '£t  propero  quo  scis/  which 
refers  to  his  impromptu  ezcuse  in  t.  18. 

41.  Tene  relinquam  an  rem.']  Those 
commentators  who  are  not  aware  that  dis- 
junctive  questions  may  be  put  by  *  ne — an ' 
in  oblique  as  well  as  in  direct  constructions, 
put  a  note  of  interrogatiQn  after  *rem.' 
But  see  Key^s  L..G.,  §  1423,  b,  and  the 
ezample  there  quoted  firom  Cicero :  — 
«Quaero  eum  Brutine  similem  malis  an 
Antoni."  Orelli  has  given  other  ezamples. 
'  Res '  is  technically  used  here  and  else- 
where  (in  legal  formulae)  as  an  equiTslent 
for  *  lis,'  It.  need  not  be  oonsidered  un- 
natural  that  the  intnisiTe  fellow  should 
hesitate  between  losing  his  cause  and  leaTing 
the  man  he  was  tormenting.  He  had  an 
object  to  gain  which,  if  he  could  secure  it, 
would  (he  might  consider)  be  more  than  a 
oompensation  to  him  for  fJie  loss  of  the  suit, 
and  he  was  pretty  sure  Horace  would  nerer 
giTe  him  such  an  opportunity  again. 

4^  durtm  eef].  Bentley  and  others  after 


him  omit  ^est,'  which  in  some  MSS.  of 
good  character  does  not  appear.  The  Scho* 
liasts,  and  ali  editions  before  Bentley,  haTe 
that  word,  which,  as  Orelli  says,  may  haTe 
dropped  out  of  the  tezt  from  haTing  been 
united  with  '  durum, '  thus  *  durumst. ' 
The  ezample  Bentley  quotes  from  Terenoe 
(Phorm.  ii.  1.  8),  **  Etianme  id  lez  coegit  ? 
Illud  durum.  Ego  ezpediam :  sine,"  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose^  This  is  a  narratiTe, 
and  a  Tery  different  case,  as  any  one  will 
see.  Horace's  dismay  at  the  loss  of  this 
promising  opportunity  may  be  imagined. 
He  giTCs  up  the  battle  and  resigns  hunself 
to  hb  fate,  while  the  man  pursues  his  ad< 
Tantage,  and  brings  in  that  which  is  the 
chief  purpose  of  his  intrusion.  He  asks 
abrupUy,  ."  How  do  you  and  Maecenas  get 
on  together?  a  shrewd  man,  and  doesn^t 
make  himselfcommon.  No  man  OTer  made 
a  better  use  of  Iiis.  opportunities.  Could 
you  not  introduoe  me  to  him  ?  I  should  be 
Tery  happy  to  play  into  your  hands,  and  if  I 
am  not  Tery  much  miBtaken,  we  should  soon 
push  aaide  your  riTals."  Other  interpre- 
tations  haTO  been  giTen,  and  the  sentenoes 
differently  diTided ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
Horace's  meaning.  *  I*ftuoorum  hominum  ' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Terenoe  (Eun. 
iii.  1.  1») ;— 

« .< Immo  sic  homo  est 

Perpauoorum  hominum.      On.  Immo  mul- 

torum  arbitror 
Si  tecum  TiTit.'' 

'  Ferre  secundas '  and  '  adjutor '  are  soenic 
terms,  and  are  said  the  first  of  the  itvrtpa' 
ywvioTfiQ,  the  other  of  all  the  subordinate 
players.  *  Hunc  hominem '  is  the  Greek 
tM'  dwSpa.  '  Tradere '  is  a  oonTentional 
term  for  introductions,  and  'submoTere' 
fbr  the  duty  of  thelictor  in  dearing  the  way 
(B^e«ii.le.  10). 
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Submosses  omnes.'*'     "  Non  isto  vivimus  illic 

Quo  tu  rere  modo ;  domus  hac  nec  purior  ulla  est 

Nec  magis  his  aliena  malis ;  nil  mi  officit  unquam  50 

Ditior  hic  aut  est  quia  doctior ;  est  locus  uni 

Cuique  suus.**'     "  Magnum  narras,  vix  credibile  !'**     "  Atqui 

Sic  habet.""     ^'  Accendis,  quare  cupiam  magis  illi 

Proximus  esse.^'     '^  Yelis  tantummodo  :  quae  tua  virtus, 

Expugnabis ;  et  est  qui  vinci  possit,  eoque  55 

Difficiles  aditus  primos  habet.'^     *'  Haud  mihi  deero : 

Mimeribus  servos  corrumpam ;  non  hodie  si 

Exclusus  fuero  desistam ;  tempora  quaeram, 

Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     Nil  sine  magno 

Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.''^     Haec  dum  agit,  ecce  ^o 

Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit,  mihi  carus  et  illum 


48.  Non  iaio  viviinusiiiic]  We  may  imagine 
the  indignation  with  which  Horaoe  listened 
to  the  insolence  of  his  companion.  He 
represents  himself  thronghout  l^e  scene  as 
one  wanting  in  the  self-possession  necessary 
for  dealing  with  snch'  a  person,  and  here  he 
shows  it  again.  Instead  of  passing  by  such 
impertinence  with  contempt,  or  maldng  it, 
as  with  more  address  he  might  have  done, 
an  excuse  for  leaving  the  man,  he  replies  to 
him,  and  vehemently  defends  his  patron 
and  himself.  His  adversary's  impertinenoe 
only  rises  higher  with  this,  as  might  be 
ezpected,  and  is  not  diminished  by  the  ill- 
timed  irony  in  '  velis  tantummodo  :  quae  tua 
virtus,  ezpugnabis/  &c.,  all  of  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  said  in  a  state  of  ezcite- 
ment  only  calculated  to  give  the  cozcomb 
courage,  he  keeping  his  temper  and  pre- 
tending  not  to  see  Horace's  indignation. 
This  must  have  been  worked  up  to  a  great 
height  when  the  man,  persisting  in  the 
notion  that  perseverance  and  intrigue  are 
Bure  ways  of  aocess  to  the  great  man,  de- 
clares  he  will  take  Horaoe  at  his  word,  and 
leave  no  means  untried  to  secure  not  only 
an  acquaintanoe,  but  the  nearest  place  in 
Maeoenas'  -regard  (54;.  All  this  brings  out 
the  contrast  between  the  two  chaiacters 
(the  one  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  of  a  low 
sort,  and  the  other  a  well-bred  but  not  very 
energetic  gentleman)  with  great  force  and 
in  a  very  amusing  way.  The  German  com- 
mentators  are  a  little  too  matter  of  fact  in 
their  view  of  the  scene  I  think.  —  For 
'vivimus  '  (v.  48)  Bentley  reads  *  vivitur ' 
on  the  authority  of  three  inferior  MSS., 
and  quotingC.  ii.  16 :  **  viviturparvo  bene." 


But  the  cases  are  quite  different,  and  there 
is  more  personal  fecling  ezpressed  by  *  vivi- 
mus '  than  by  '  vivitur.'  All  the  oldest  and 
best  MSS.  and  editions  have  'vivimus.' 
Bentley  also  adopts,  with  bad  taste, '  inquam ' 
for  *  unquam '  in  v.  60.  The  former  word 
is  quite  out  of  place  here ;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  this  error  in 
some  MSS.  *  Sic  habet '  is  a  literal  adapta- 
tion  of  o^TioQ  exc  On  the  oonstruction 
*  quae  tua  virtus,'  see  Key's  L.  6.  1 131. 

59.  deducam.']  "Haec  enim  ipsa  sunt 
honorabilia  quae  videntur  levia  atque  com- 
munia,  salutari,  appeti,  decedi,  assurgi,  de- 
dud,  reduci,  consuli "  (Cic.  de  Senect.  c 
18).  To  attend  upon  a  person  when  he 
leaves  home  is  'deducere;'  'reducere'  to 
accompany  him  on  his  retum.  Gieat  men, 
when  they  went  out  of  doors,  were  usually 
accompanied  by  friends,  while  numbers  of 
parasites  and  ezpectants  foUowed  their 
steps,  and  were  eager  to  be  seen  by  them 
and  to  be  known  to  have  been  in  theur 
company.  Ekted  with  the  idea  of  his 
intended  success,  the  man  becomes  quite 
eloquent  and  breaks  out  with  a  sentiment 
worthy  of  the  noblest  ambition,  like  that  of 
Sophocles  (Elect.  905),  novou  roi  x^<C 
oifhv  «irwx". 

61.  Fiucw  Arittiw]  See  C.  i.  22,  Int. 
This  part  of  the  scene  isthe  mosthumorous 
of  any.  Fuscus  knows  Horace'8  friend 
well  by  sight  and  character.  He  was  pro- 
bably  known  and  shjinned  as  a  nuisance 
by  such  as  had  more  tact  than  Horaoe. 
Fuscus  seizes  the  joke  at  once.  They  stop 
and  begin  with  the  usual  questions  (we  do 
not  hear  that  the  Romans  thought  it  neoes- 
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Qui  pulchre  nosset.     Gonsistimus.     Unde  venis ! 
Quo  tendis  ?  rogat  et  respondet.     Vellere  coepi 
Et  prensare  manu  lentissima  brachia,  nutans, 
Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet.     Male  salsus 
Ridens  dissimulare  :  meum  jecur  urere  bilis. 
"  Certe  nescio  quid  secreto  velle  loqui  te 
Aiebas  mecum.'*^     '^  Memini  bene,  sed  meliore 
Tempore  dicam ;  hodie  tricesima  sabbata  :  vin  tu 


et 


65 


sary,  when  they  met,  to  tell  each  other  it 
wae  A  fiDe  daj)  or  that  it  looked  as  if  it  was 
going  to  rain,  but  the  formula  in  the  tezt 
waa  equally  common ;  see  S.  ii.  4.  1 ,  "  Unde 
et  quo  Catias  ?"  Virg.  Ec  iz.  1,  "  Quo  te, 
Moeri,  pedes?  an,  qnovia  ducit,in  urbem  ?"). 
FuflcuB  goes  on  talking  about  nothing. 
Horaoe  winks  at  him,  twitches  him  by  the 
toga,  pulls  him  by  the  arm :  to  all  which 
he  geta  no  response ;  the  arm  aeems  not  to 
feel,  and  its  owner  seems  not  to  perceive, 
while  all  the  time  he  sees  the  fun  and 
langhs  in  his  sleere.  Horace  can  bear  it 
no  longer.  "I  think  yon  had  something 
to  say  to  me  in  private,  had  you  not?" 
*'  True ;  I  remember :  but  I'U  take  a  better 
opportunity :  don't  you  know  what  day  it 
is?~the  Jews'  thirtieth  Sabbath!  You 
wouldn't  think  of  offending  thoae  good 
people."  **  Pooh  !  I've  no  such  scruples." 
"  Aye,  but  I  haTe :  I  don't  profess  to  have 
your  strength  of  mind.  I  go  with  the  super- 
stitious  multitude,  and  dare  not  risk  such 
an  offenoe.  You'U  ezcuse  me.  Good  mom- 
ing !  "  And  so  another  ezceUent  oppor- 
tunity  of  escape  is  lost. 

62.  Qui  pnlchre  noneW]  The  commen- 
tators  do  not  notice  this  subjunctive,  and 
yet  it  is  not  readily  ezplsined.  The  mean- 
ing  is,  *  one  who  Imew  him  weU ;'  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  passage  that  ezactiy  ooire- 
sponds  with  this. 

64.  Etpretuare  manu]  I  prefer  this  to 
'pressare,'  which  OreUi  edits,  referring 
'  veUere'  to  the  *  toga.'  BenUey  also  reads 
'prensare,'  which  appears  in  aU  the  old 
editions,  and  was  first  altered  by  Lambinus. 

69.  tricetima  eabbata ;]  Yery  mnch  has 
been  said  on  these  words.  OreUi  giTCs  a 
calculation  by  Roeder,  corrected  by  a  db- 
tinguished  cUyine,  "ezimius  theologus," 
whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  which, 
taking  in  the  twenty-tive  Sabbathsfrom  the 
Ist  of  Abib  to  Tisri,  the  seventh  month, 
adding  thereto  the  ffdfifiarov  StvrtpSirpt*' 
Tov — mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (vi.  1),  and 
assumed  to  be  the  16th  of  Nisan,  which 
Josephus  says  (Arch.  iii.  10.  5  ;  zui.  8.  4) 


the  Jews  held  as  a  sabbath, — and  the  day  of 
Penteoost,  which  was  .also  a  sabbath,  and 
then  adding  the  feast  of  Tmmpets  on  the 
Ist  Tisri,  the  6th  Tisri  which  was  the 
regnlar  sabbath,  and  the  16th  which  was 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  makes  this  last 
solemn  day,  on  which  whosoever  did  not 
afBict  himself  should  be  cut  off  from  among 
the  people  (Levit.  zziU.  2tf),  the  *  tricesima 
sabbata,'  or  thirtieth  sabbath  from  the 
beginning  of  tbe  Jewish  sacred  year. 
Roeder  himself,  omitting  St.  Luke's  sab- 
bath  and  Penteoost,  and  adding  the  regular 
sabbath  on  the  12th  Tisri  and  the  Feaat  of 
Tabemades  on  the  16th,  makes  that  the 
great  day  in  qaestion.  The  opinion  of 
Scaliger  was,  that  the  Jews  observed  the 
30th  day  of  each  month  as  a  sabbath. 
Gesner  and  Doering,  and  some  others, 
foUow  ScaUger.  Othera  suppose  the  day 
of  the  Passover  to  be  the  sabbath  in  ques- 
tion,  and  by  calculations  try  to  prove  that 
it  might  have  been.  I  do  not  find  that  it 
is  made  out  on  any  authority  that  the  Jews 
had  any  sabbath  that  they  called  the  thir- 
tieth,  and  I  very  much  doubt  the  fact. 
The  utteroontemptwithwhichthe  Romans, 
espedally  of  Horace's  dass,  looked  upon 
tbe  Jewish  superstitions  (as  they  counted 
them),  is  the  essence  of  the  joke  in  the  tezt. 
That  the  Jews  had  a  sabbath  of  course 
every  body  knew.  That  they  had  a  sabba- 
tioal  year  and  a  year  of  JubUee  no  doubt  was 
known  to  some,  and  that  this  came  round 
every  fifty  years;  also  that  they  observed 
days  and  months  and  years  with  scrapuloua 
ezactness.  Beyond  this  I  should  imagine 
Aristius  Fuscus  knew  Uttle  or  nothing  of 
the  Jews,  ezoept  that  they  were  a  trouble- 
some  set  of  people,  and  lived  by  themselves 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  not  far  by 
the  bye  ftom  where  the  party  were  stand- 
ing.  *  Tricesima  sabbata '  I  beUeve  to  be  a 
mere  eztemporaneous  invention  made  to 
coyer  his  retreat  and  tantalize  his  unfor- 
tunate  friend.  Until  some  more  definite 
aooonnt  is  given  of  the  matter  than  any  I 
have  read,  I  shaU  venture  to  hold  the  above 
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Curtis  Judaeis  oppedere !"     "  NuDa  mihi,  inquam,  7o 

Religio  est.'*''     "  At  mi ;  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus 

Multorum ;  ignosces ;  alias  loquar/'     Huncine  solem 

Tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi !     Fugit  improbus  ac  me 

Sub  cultro  linquit.     Casu  venit  obvius  illi 

Adversarius  et :  "  Quo  tu  turpissime  V  magna  75 

Inclamat  voce ;  et  "  Licet  antestari  T'     Ego  vero 


opinion.  The  plonl  aafifiara  is  oommonly 
Qaed  by  the  writen  ot  the  New  Testament 
for  the  sabbath  day.  The  joke,  howerer, 
wonld  have  little  point  if  it  were  not  the 
fact  that  there  were  «t  Rome  superstitious 
people,  eBpedally  women  and  persons  of 
nervous  habit  and  of  the  lower  orders  (see 
S.  ii.  3.  201,  n.),  who,  being  ready  to  be 
inflnenoed  by  any  raperstition,  were  pre- 
pared  to  be  firightened  at  the  atatements  of 
the  Jew8,  who  were  zealous  in  maldng  prose- 
lytes  (see  S.  4.  143),  and  no  doubt  terrified 
Bome  by  their  representation  of  the  corses 
denounced  upon  the  tranBgressors  of  the 
sabbath.  Ovid,  advising  a  man  how  to  get 
out  of  loye,  bids  him  aboTO  aU  things  go 
away  from  his  mistress,  and  let  nothing 
stop  him  (Rem.  Am.  219): 
"Nec  pluvias  vites  nec  te  peregrina  mo- 
rentur 
Sabbata,  nec  damnis  Allia  nota  suis." 

72.  Huncine  eolem  Tam  nigrum  iur- 
r€xe\  'Huncine'  is  compounded  of  the 
pronoun,  the  demonstratiTe  enditic  'oe' 
(for  *  ecce,'  *  behold '),  and  the  interrogatiTe 
enditic  'ne'  (Key's  L.  6.  293).  As  to 
*  surrexe,'  see  S.  i.  5. 79 ;  and  Terenoe  (Ad. 
iT.  2.  22),  "  Non  tu  eum  rus  hinc  modo 
Produxeaibas?" 

74.  Ca»u  venii  obmus  illi  AdvereariuM] 
Whether  this  'adyersarius*  is  the  same 
person  who  was  plaintiff  in  the  action 
above  reterred  to  has  been  questioned. 
The  point  tums  On  the  ezpression  *  rapit  in 
jus '  (▼.  77).  '  In  jus  Tocare '  is  a  tedinical 
ezpression  haring  reference  to  the  iirst 
step  in  a  dvil  action  when  both  parties  ap- 
peared  before  the  praetor  or  other  magis- 
tratus  having  ^jurisdictio,'  with  the  view  of 
fizing  a  day  for  the  commencement  of  the 
trial.  On  this  occasion  the  *  Tadimonium ' 
above  described  was  entered  into.  This 
first  step  was  usually  avoided  by  the  parties 
arranging  the  day  between  themselves,  and 
giving  each  other  security  for  their  attend- 
ance.  But  when  the  defendant  was  obsti- 
nate  and  ill-disposed,  the  '  in  jus  vocatio ' 
was  resorted  to.  ♦  In  jus  vocare,*  therefore, 
being  the  first  step,  could  not  follow  upon 
the  n^lect  of  the '  vadimonium '  by  HorBoe^B 


companion;  and  the  'adversarius'  in  tfais 
case  cannot  be  the  plaintiff  in  the  other,  un- 
less  Horaoe  is  speaking  looeely.  But  as  tfais 
unprindpled  fellow  may  very  probably  have 
had  plenty  of  creditors,  there  is  no  reasoa 
why  Horaoe'B  deliverer  should  not  be  a  new 
one  sent  by  Apollo  to  his  rescne.  If  we 
are  to  suppose  the  two  to  be  identicsl,  then 
Horaoe  means  that  the  plaintiff,  not  satisfied 
with  the  forfdt  of  the  *  vadimoninm,'  woald 
go  through  with  the  action,  and  hurried  faiB 
adversary  off  to  the  praetor,  as  he  migfat  do 
in  Buch  a  case.  If  that  be  so,  Horaoe  uses 
a  legal  term  in  an  unusual  way,  fiom  want 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  langnage  of 
the  courts.  The  above  will  be  found 
better  stated  in  Mr.  Long^s  note  referred  to 
on  V.  36,  where  the  inoonristency  between 
Orelli'8  views  and  fais  quotations  from 
Plautus  is  also  shown. 

76.  lAcet  antestari  /]  This  word  signifieB 
the  calling  a  bystander  to  witness  that  there 
was  nothing  Ulegal  in  the  oonduct  of  tfae 
pkdntiff  in  sudi  a  case  as  tfae  above,  and  that 
the  defendant  had  resiBted,  and  that  foroe 
was  necessary.  Tfae  process  was  by  touching 
the  ear  of  the  person  wfaose  testimony  was 
asked,  who  oould  not  be  compelled  to  be  a 
witness,  but  after  he  had  oonsented  he  was 
bound  to  appear  and  give  evidenoe  if  re- 
quired.  Horaoe  was  only  too  glad  to  hdp 
in  the  fordble  removal  of  fais  persecntor, 
and  gave  his  ear  with  ali  readiness.  Tfae 
parties  begin  to  wrangle :  a  crowd  of  idlers 
of  course  forms  round  tfaem,  and  Horaoe 
makes  fais  escape.  Tfae  meaning  of  *  in  jus 
vocatio  '  and  '  antestari  '  is  suffidently 
marked  in  a  passage  of  Plautns  (Pers.  iv. 
6.8): 

**  S.  Age  ambula  in  juB,  leno.    2>.  Quid  me 
in  jus  vocas  ? 

8.  Illi  apud  praetorem   dicam.    2>.  Sed 
ego. — S.  In  jus  vooo. 

2>.    Nonne    antestaiis  .>^     S,  Tuan'  ego 
causa,  camifez, 

Quoiquam  lAortaK  libero  aures  atteram  ?" 

The  words  of  the  XII.  tables  quoted  faere 
by  Porpfayrion  are  "  si  IN  jus  vocat,  ki 

IT,    ANTBSTATOR.        lOrTUR    BM    CAPITO." 

A  ScfaoliaBt  on  Virg.  Eo.  vL  4,  "  Cyntfaius 
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Oppono  auriculam.     Bapit  in  jus ;  clamor  utrinque ; 
Undique  concursus.     Sic  me  seryavit  Apollo. 

anrem  Yellit  et  admonuit/'  bajb,  *'  Solebant  antestari."  Fliny  (N.  H.  xi.  103)  aoooants 
testium  aures  tenere  et  ita  dicere :  Memento,  for  the  practice  bj  saying  the  seat  of  the 
qaodtumihiinillaeaiuatestiseriB:  quodest    memory  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ear. 


SATIRE    X. 

The  Hne  of  self-defenoe  Horaoe  took  in  the  foorth  Satire  (see  Introdactioni  and  ▼.  6,  n.)» 
led  him  into  a  criticiBm  of  Ladlias,  which  gave  a  fresh  handle  to  his  adTerflaries,  who  pro- 
fessed  an  admiration  for  that  poet,  bat  admired  him  for  his  worst  faolts  of  taste,  and 
espedally  for  his  combination  of  Greek  words  with  his  mother  tongae,— a  practioe  the 
affectation  of  which  no  one  would  more  instinctiTelj  feel  and  oondemn  than  Horace.  The 
occasion  did  not  giTe  soope  for  much  good  writing»  and  the  satire  has  Uttle  merit  as  a  oom- 
position.  Somebody  wiriiing  to  try  his  skiU  in  imitating  Horaoe,  prefized  to  this  poem 
the  foUowing  Terses,  which  are  generaUy,  though  not  aniversaUy,  aUowed  to  be  spnrious, 
but  which  appear  in  the  oldest  ezisting  MSS.  Franke  (F.  H.  p.  107)  says  they  are 
genuine.  They  are  discossed  in  an  Excursos  by  OreUi,  and  in  a  paper  by  Jaoobs  (Lect. 
Ven.  xi.) : — 

«  LudU,  quam  sis  mendosus,  teste  Catone 
Defensore  tuo,  penrincam,  qui  male  factoa 
Emendare  parat  yersus ;  hoc  lenius  iUe 
Est  quo  rir  meUor,  longe  subtiUor  iUo, 
Qui  multum  puer  et  loris  et  lonibus  udis 
Ezhortatus,  ut  esset  opem  qui  ferre  poetis 
Antiquis  posset  oontra  fastidia  nostra, 
Grammaticorum  equitam  doctistimus.    Ut  redeam  iUoc ; " 

ARGUMENT. 

WeU,  I  said  that  LuciUas'  yerses  were  roogh.  And  who  can  deny  it  ?  Bat  I  gaye  him 
credit  at  the  same  time  for  his  great  wit.  If  aUowing  this  I  am  to  allow  him  erery 
thing,  the  fivces  of  Laberius  I  must  caU  poems  of  great  beauty.  It  is  not  enough  to 
raise  a  laugh,  though  that  has  its  merit ;  there  should  be  terseness  and  variety,  going  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  the  serere  orator  or  the  keen  satirist  to  the  polished  wit.  A  mizture 
of  humour  and  seTcrity  is  the  way  to  settle  graTO  questions.  This  was  the  ground  of  the 
old  comedians,  whom  Hermogenes  and  his  mindng  tribe  nerer  read  a  word  of. 

"  Oh  1  but  LudUus  was  great  in  the  blending  of  Greek  words  with  our  own.''  Block- 
heads  1  Is  that  a  great  thing  which  Piiholeon  can  do  ?  **  But  a  language  oompounded 
of  the  two  is  surely  so  much  sweeter,  Uke  mizing  Chian  and  Falemian  wines."  Now  I 
ask  you,  would  you  apply  that  rule  to  the  language  of  the  Forum  ?  and  whUe  our  great 
advocates  are  working  out  their  speeches  with  mnch  labour  in  the  best  possible  Latin, 
would  you  miz  up  yours  with  Greek  ?  When  I  once  thought  of  writing  Greek  Terses 
the  shade  of  Romulus  appeared  to  me  by  night,  and  bade  me  rather  carry  faggots  to  the 
fbrest.  So  while  Alpinus  is  murdering  heroes  in  bombast,  I  stick  to  my  unambitious 
trifles.    Fandanios  may  write  oomedy,  as  he  does  better  than  any  man  Uring ;  PoUio 
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may  write  tragedy ;  VariiiB  bold  epics ;  Virgil  bueoUoB ;  my  strength  Uee  in  that  styla 
in  which  Varro  and  others  haTe  failed,  thoogh  I  am  not  equal  to  Ladlios  who  inTented 
it.     I  haTe  no  wish  to  rob  him  of  the  crown  that  is  his  dne. 

But  I  said  the  flow  of  his  verse  was  that  of  a  muddy  streami  carrying  with  it  more  laults 
than  beauties.  WeU|  do  you  nerer  find  a  blot  even  in  Homer,  with  aU  your  leaming  ? 
Did  not  LudUus  find  feuilts  in  Aodus  and  in  Ennius  ?  Why  may  not  I  inquire  whether 
it  was  from  the  nature  of  his  mind  or  of  his  subject  that  LudUos  wrote  dumsy  Terses, 
such  as  any  one  would  write  who  thought  more  of  quantity  than  quaUty,  Uke  Casaos 
whose  books  were  bumt  on  his  own  funeral  pUe  ?  Grant  him  aU  the  wit  and  eloquence 
yon  please,  yet  if  he  had  UTed  tiU  now  he  would  haTO  corrected  much  that  he  wrote,  and 
taken  more  pains  than  he  did. 

If  you  want  to  write  weU  oorrect  what  you  write,  and  look  for  the  approTal  not  of  Uie 
multitude  but  of  the  few.  You  are  not  ambitious  surely  of  your  Terses  being  hacked 
in  cheap  schools.  If  you  are  I  am  not.  I  look  for  the  appUuse  of  better  judges.  Am 
I  to  be  put  out  by  the  abuse  of  a  Tulgar  rabble  ?  Let  my  noble  band  of  leamed  and 
loring  firiends  be  pleased  and  I  want  no  more.  Demetrius  and  TigeUius  may  go  and 
whine  to  their  pupils.    And  so,  boy,  let  this  be  my  Talediction  to  them  aU. 

Nemfe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  yersus 

Lucili.     Quis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est 

Ut  non  hoc  fateatur  ?  At  idem  quod  sale  multo 

Urbem  defricuit  charta  laudatur  eadem. 

Nec  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera ;  nam  sic       5 

Et  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 

1.  Nempe  incompoHto]     See  Iniix>dac-  gmTesentimentsandsatiricalaUasionsinter- 

tion.  spersed  with  the  dialogue.    Of  these,  as  in 

Z.Atidem]     '''At' denotes  ratheraddi-  the  AteUanae  Fabulae,  the   first  element 

tion  than  opposition.     It  is  commonly  em-  chiefly  preTaUed.     That  dass  of  representa- 

ployed  after  a  concession  "  (Key^s  L.  G.,  tion  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  mime, 

1 145).     The  concession  here  is  in  *  nempe.'  which  came  to  be  in  great  faTour.     This 

*  You  say  and  I  admit  it,  staU  in  the  same  appears    to    haTe    been   the    only  purely 

satire  I  praised  him.'  Roman    conoeption    of    the    Drama ;    for 

4.  d^fricuit  ]      This   word   is   nowhere  though  the  name  is  deriTed  from  the  Greek, 

else  used  in  this  sense.     It  means  to  giTe  the  characters  of   the  Greek    and   Latin 

a  hard  rub,   as  we  say.     There  are  other  inimes    were   essentiaUy  different.      That 

Tulgarisms  in  our  own  language  akin  to  this  they  were  Tery  popnlar  we  know.    TVhen 

expression.  Orid  would  ezcuse  himself  to  Augustiis, 

6.  Et  Laberi  mtmof]     Laberius  was  the  he  writes  (Trist.  u.  487f  sqq.) : 

most  distinguished  writer  of  this  particular  „  r\  . »     •   .^-«^««^  ^i„^  «iw.— ^«-  ;^ 

kindofplaythatweknowof.     Rirticuk«  "Q«»d  »  J^Pa«»m  mmios  obscaena  jo- 

of  his  Ufe  wiU  be  found  in  the  Dict.  Biog.  c^-  „*^  .„^^  «^«.«„  ««^v  i,« 

He    died  the  year    before   the    batUe^  ^^bJJS!^^"  ^^'''*'  "''"'''''  •™°™  ^ 

PhUippi,  iuu.c.  711,  «id  therefore  before  ,„  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

this    Satu*  .  was    wntten.      The    Roman  ^^^aque  dat  stulto  calSkTnupta  Tiro. 

r— Tnt^tearlh^t^e^^^^  NubU^hos^  Ti^     m«a«,naqurTirque 

sentations  which  at  an  earUer  period  bore  * 

this  name,  though  stiU  they  appear  to  haTe  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Augustus  himself 

been  of  a  Ucentious  character.    They  were  a  was  a  great  patron  of  these  Ucentious  repre- 

combination   of  grotesqne  dumb-show,   of  sentations.     FVom  a  prologue  written   by 

fardcal  representations  in  Terse-dial(^e,  of  Laberius  (and  presenred  in  Macrobins)  on  a 

incidents  in  low  and  profligate  Ufe,  and  of  famous  occasion,  on  which  JuUus  <~ 
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Ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diduceie  rictum 
Auditoris  (et  est  quaedam  tamen  hic  quoque  yirtus). 
Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia  neu  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures ; 
£t  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi  saepe  jocoso, 
Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poeiae, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  consulto.     Bidiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res. 
Illi  scriptA  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est 
Hoc  stabant,  hoc  sunt  imitandi ;  quos  neque  pulcher 
Hermogenes  unquam  legit  neque  simius  iste 


10 


15 


canaed  him  thongh  an  ^eques *  to  act  in  his 
own  farce,  and  from  several  admirable  lines 
gathered  out  of  the  mimes  of  his  slave 
and  pupil  Publius  Syrus,  which  are  still 
eztant  (though  the  coUection  that  bears  his 
name  probablj  oontains  many  lines  that  are 
not  his),  we  may  believe  that  Laberius  did 
somethiDg  to  raise  the  tone  of  these  plays. 
But,  withottt  meaning  penonally  to  dis- 
parage  that  writer»  Horace  might  yery  well 
heaitate  to  call  his  mimes  *  pulchra  poemata,' 
since  they  could  not  eren  have  pretended  to 
the  title  of  poems  at  all.  When  Schlegel 
therefore  (Drama,  Lect.  TiiL)  and  others 
say  that  Horace  speaks  disparagingly  of 
Laberius'  mimes,  and  draw  inferenoes  from 
this  fact  adverse  to  his  own  judgment,  they 
appear  to  me  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  He  gives  Laberius  aa  much  praise 
as  he  gives  Ludlius,  and  though  tbat  is 
qualified  praise  the  nature  of  the  oomposi- 
tions  he  chose  to  employ  himself  on  ren- 
dered  this  unavoidable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  wit  would  have  adomed  a 
higher  sphere  of  writing,  if  he  had  selected 
it.  Cicero,  who  vrriting  to  Comifidus  (ad 
Fam.  xii.  18)  implies  that  he  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  mimes  of  Laberius  and  Syrus, 
may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
displeased  at  the  character  of  the  plays, 
whlle  he  may  have  appredated  the  abilities 
of  the  authors. 

0.  Est  bretfiiaie  opus,']  The  want  of 
this  quality  in  Lucilius  he  oondemns  in  S. 
4.  9,  sqq.  *  Tristi'  signifies  '  serious.'  <  De- 
fendente  vioem/  snpporting  the  part,  like 
'fungar  vice  cotis'  (A.  P.  304),  and  'actoris 
partes  chorus  offidumque  vinle  Defendat' 
(v.  ]93).  On  'modo/  see  S.  3.  12.  The 
combination  Horace  commends  is  that  of 
the  orator  stemly  or  gravely  rebuking  vice, 
of  the  humorous  satirist  (poetae)  broadly 


ridicuUng  it,  and  of  the  polished  wit  who, 
instead  of  throwing  hinuelf  with  all  his 
strength  upon  his  victim,  substitutes  sarcasm 
for  invective,  and  lets  his  power  be  rather 
felt  than  seen.  Of  these  three  the  gravity 
of  stem  reproof  Horaoe  estimates  lowest, 
saying  that  ridicule  generally  settles  ques- 
tions  of  however  grave  importance  better 
and  more  dedsively  than  severity.  *  Secare' 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  *deddere'  in  Epp. 
i.  16.  42 :  "  Quo  multae  magnaeque 
secantur  judioe  lites."  Cicero  (de  Or.  ii. 
58)  says,  **  Est  plane  oratoris  movere  risum 
— ^nuixime  quod  tristitiam  ao  severum  mitigat 
etrelazat  odiosasque  rea  saepe  quas  arga- 
mentis  dilui  non  fiuale  est  jooo  risuque 
dissolvit.*' 

16.  lili  aeripia  guibut]  See  S.  4.  2,  n. 
*  Hoc  stabant/  *  stood  on  thia  ground/  as 
«hincpendet/  S.  4.6. 

1 8.  Hermogeneat]  See  S.  3. 129,  n.  *  Simiua 
iste'  is  said  by  the  SchoUasts,  with  every 
probability,  to  mean  Demetrius,  whom  we 
meet  with  below  (v.  79)  as  an  abuser  of 
Horace  and  (v.  90)  as  a  trainer  of  *  mimae/ 
like  Hermogenes  with  whom  he  is  assodated. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him.  The 
Scholiasts  aay  he  was  called  an  ape  because 
of  the  shortness  of  his  stature  and  the 
deformity  of  lus  person.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  that  idea  was  not  derived  from 
Aristophanes'  description  of  Cleigenesi  Ran. 
708, 6  iri6tiK6Q  y  ovtoq  KXciycviyc  6  /iirpd^. 
His  only  skill  was  to  sing  the  love  songs  of 
Calvus  and  Catullus  (and  to  imitate  them, 
Acron  adds,  probably  at  a  guess).  Horaoe 
having  mentioned  the  great  masters  of  Greek 
comedy,  cannot  help  stepping  ont  of  hisway 
to  aim  a  blow  at  these  pitiful  persons, 
Hermogenes  and  his  ape.  It  haa  been 
rightly  observed  that  Uoraoe  does  not  mean 
to  disparage  the  two  favoorite  poets  and 
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Nil  praeter  Oalvum  et  (Joctus  cantare  Oatullum. 
^'  At  magnum  fecit  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinis 
Miscuit.^^     0  seri  studiorum!  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum  Bhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Oontigit  ?     ^'  At  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 
Suavior,  ut  Ohio  nota  si  commixta  Falemi  est.**^ 
Oum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  cum 
Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  PetiUi  f 
Scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque,  Latine 


20 


35 


Bworn  friends,  CalvQS  and  Catnlliu,  but 
merdy  to  show  that  it  required  a  more 
yigoroiu  taste  than  Hermogenes  or  De- 
metrios  possessed  to  appredate  or  even  to 
read  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Aris- 
tophanes  and  his  brethren,  for  whom  he 
had  an  unbounded  admiration.  Orelli 
thinks  he  means  to  express  a  poor  opinion 
of  Calvus  and  Catullus,  towards  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  said  bj  some  schohurs  to  haye 
entertained  an  ayersion :  but  I  cannot  see 
why  if  a  man  were  to  say  of  a  modem  English 
cozcomb  who  oould  do  nothing  better  than 
please  a  drde  of  ladies  with  a  popular  song 
and  agreeable  Toioe,  that  he  could  sing 
Moore's  ballads  from  beginning  to  end  but 
oould  not  understand  a  line  of  Shakspeare, 
therefore  he  was  disparaging  that  graceful 
song  writer,  between  whom  and  Shakspeare 
there  can  be  no  oomparison  whaterer,  as 
there  oould  not  be  between  Catnllus  and 
Aristophanes. 

20.  quod  verbis  Graeea  LaiinU.']  This 
is  a  new  fault  in  Lucilius'  style  not  before 
mentioned.  Seethe  noteon  8. 4. 6.  Doero'8 
adTice  in  respect  to  the  oonsistency  of  our 
Uves  is  illustrated  thus :  **  Ut  enim  sermone 
60  debemus  uti  qui  notus  est  nobis,  ne  ut 
quidam  Grraeca  yerbainculcantesjureoptimo 
rideamur,  sic  in  actiones  omnemque  ^tam 
nuUam  discrepantaam  conferre  debemus" 
(De  Off.  i.  31).  *  Seri  studiorum '  repre- 
sents  the  Greek  ^if^iftaOccc?  to  whom  Theq- 
phrastus  devotes  one  of  his  least  descriptiye 
characters.  In  *  quine  putetis  '  the  inter- 
rogative  enditic  is  somewhat  redundant, 
but  not  more  than  in  many  other  instanceSi 
as  S.  ii.  2.  107»  "  Uteme  Ad  casus  dubios 
fidet  sibi  certius  >"  and  3.  296.  317-  OreUi 
says  the  oonstmction  is  oompouhded  of  two, 
*  putatis  ne  ?'  and  '  qui  putetis  ?'  oomparing 
Flautus  (Trucul.  ii.  6.  43),  **  Quine  etiam- 
num  snper  adducas  ;**  and  Bentley  quotes 
Terence  (Addph.  u.  3.  9)»  **  Quine  omnia 
sibi  postputarit  esse  prae  meo  oommodo  \" 
where  *putarit'  ia  his  own  reading;  the 
indicatiye  is  the  ordinary. 


22.  Rhodio  quod  PiiAoiHmti]  HieScho- 
liasts  give  ua  no  help  in  respect  to  this 
person.  They  say  he  was  an  ^surd  writer 
of  epigrams,  in  which  he  mized  up  Greek 
words  with  the  Latin.  Torrentius  was  of 
opinion,  and  Bentley  and  Wdchert  (Port. 
Lat.  Rd.  p.  333)  of  the  same,  that  the 
person  meant  is  a  freedman  of  one  Otadfius, 
whose  name  he  bore  (M.  OtadUns  Pitho- 
laus),  of  whom  Suetonius,  in  his  Ufe  of 
JuUus  Caesar  (c.  76),  says  that  he  attacked 
Caesar  in  some  very  id>usive  veraes»  but 
that  he  took  it  with  good  temper.  His 
name  was  Pitholaus,  but  Horaoe  migfat 
change  that  termination  without  violating 
the  Greek  usage,  as  TifioXaoc  and  Tifi^ 
Xfwv,  MiviXaoc  and  MtviXttaQy  tcc,  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  name.  There  is 
Bome  probabiUty  in  the  oonjecture,  and  it  is 
at  any  rate  impossible  to  name  any  other  per- 
son  with  whom  this  man  can  be  identified. 

24.  ut  Chio  nota  st]  On  <nota'  see 
C.  u.  3.  8.  Here  the  Chian,  a  sweet  wine, 
would  represent  the  Greek  as  the  rougha> 
wine  of  Campania  would  stand  fbr  the  less- 
poUshed  Latin. 

26.  cttwa  PeiiUi  f]     See  8.  4.  9,  n. 

27.  Seiiieet  oblitu»]  Against  aU  the 
MS3.  Bentley  suggests,  and  Heindorf 
adopts,  *  obUtoe,'  to  be  govemed  by '  maUs.' 
The  reodved  reading,  whidi  addrrases  itself 
to  the  supposed  advocate  of  a  mized  lan- 
guage,  gives  just  as  good  sense  as  the  other, 
in  my  opinion.  Bentlev  revives  the  reading 
of  the  old*  editibns,  *'Latini,'  which  Lam- 
binus,  on  good  authority,  sinoe  confirmed  by 
other  MSS.,  changed  to  '  Latine.'  Bentley 
and  Gesner,  who  foUows  him,  can  find  no 
better  ezplanatlDn  of  *'patris  Latini '  than 
king  Latinus.  With  *  obUtus '  and  *  La- 
tine'  the  whole  passage  runs  thus:  "Yon 
say  that  the  language  is  more  d^gant  if  it 
be  set  off  with  GreelL,  But  I  ask  you  your- 
self,  is  it  only  when  you  are  writing  poetry ; 
or  suppodng  you  had  on  hand  a  difficolt 
cause,  such  as  that  of  PetilUus,  would  yon 
then  Ukewise,  fiorgetting  yoor  conntry  and 
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Cum  Pedius  causas  exsudet  Poplicola  aique 
Gorvinus,  patriis  intermiscere  petita 
Verba  foris  malis,  Ganusini  more  bilinguis ! 
Atque  ego  cum  Graecos  facerem  natus  mare  citra 
Versiculos,  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus, 
Post  mediam  noctem  visus  cum  somnia  vera  : 
'^  In  silvam  non  ligna  feras  insanius  ac  si 
Magnas  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas.'*' 
Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat  dum  Menmona,  dumque 
Defingit  Rheni  luteum  caput,  haec  ego  ludo, 
Quae  neque  in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tarpa, 
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yourbirth,  while  our  great  oratora  Pediiu 
and  MeasaiUa  are  elalxvating  their  speeches 
in  their  pnre  mother  tongue, — would  you,  I 
say,  prefer  mizing  up  a  foreign  jargon  with 
your  natiTe  huiguage,  Kke  a  double-tongued 
maa  of  Canuaium  ?  "  He  puts  the  oomposi- 
tion  of  Teraesy  on  such  themes  as  Lucilius 
chose,  on  a  par  with  the  gravity  of  forensic 
spealdngy  and  asks  why  if  the  man  would 
not  apply  the  rule  to  the  latter  he  should 
do  80  to  the  former. 

28.  Cum  Peditu  cauBO»]  It  is  doubted 
whether  Poplicola  should  be  taken  with 
Pedius  or  Corrinufl.  The  son  or  grandson 
of  Julia,  sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  Q.  Pe- 
dius,  who  died  in  the  year  of  his  consulship, 
A.U.C.  711*  This  Pedius,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  the  orator  of  the  teirt;.  He 
had  a  son  Quintus,  of  whom  history  says 
nothing  but  that  he  was  the  &ther  of 
Q.  Pedius,  who  was  bom  dumb  and,  ha-ving 
been  taught  painting  through  the  means  of 
Messalla  Corrinus  his  kinsman,  became 
eminent  as  an  artist.  These  are  all  the 
Pedii  of  this  age  that  we  know  of ;  and  if 
any  of  these  was  the  orator,  it  must  have 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Pedius,  and  either  grand- 
8on  or  great  grandson  of  Julia.  His  fitmily 
were  oonnectod  by  marriage  with  the  Mes- 
sallae,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  oogno- 
men  Poplicola  belonging  to  any  of  them. 
Neither  is  there  any  reason  that  I  know  of 
to  snppose  it  was  bome  by  Messalla  Corvinus, 
to  whom  Horaoe  here  alludes.  (See  C.  iii. 
21.  Int.).  He  had  a  brother  by  adoption 
named  Gellius  Poplioola,  and  it  was  a  cog- 
nomen  of  the  Valeria  gens,  to  which  MessaUs 
belonged,  bnt  he  is  never  so  called  himself. 
Acron  takes  Poplioola  with  Pedius,  and 
says  he  and  Messalla  were  brothera.  OrelU 
— I  do  not  know  on  what  authority — says 
that  Quintius  Pedius,  the  father  of  the 
dumb  painter,  adopted  a  brother  of  Mes- 
saUa,  whence  he  was  called  Pedius.    Estre 


takes  Poplicola  with  Corvinus,  as  in  S.  5. 
27i  "  Biaecenas,  optimus  atque  Cocceius ;" 
and  below,  v.  82,  "  Octavius,  optimus  atque 
Fuscus."  I  do  not  know  how  the  question 
is  to  be  dedded,  in  the  absence  of  more 
diBtinct  information  about  Pedius.  In  re- 
spect  to  MessaUa'8  religious  reverence  for 
his  mother  tongue,  the  Scholiasts  write  (the 
words  are  thoee  of  Comm.  Cruq.,  but  Porph. 
teUs  the  same  story),  *'  a  Graeds  vocabulis 
ita  abhorruemnt  ut  MessaUa  ffxoivopdrriv 
Latino  'fimambulum'  reddiderit,  ez  Te- 
rentio  in  Hecyra,  ubi  ait,  Funambuli  eodem 
accessit  ezpectatio  ;"  which  Estre  interprets 
thus ;  that  in  the  place  in  question  (Hecyra, 
Prol.v.  26)  Terenoewrote  originaUy  ^'Schoe- 
nobatae  eoidem  acceasit  ezpectatio,"  and  that 
MessaUa  substituted  the  word  '  funambuU,' 
which  was  retained  in  aU  the  subsequent 
copies.  QuintiUan  describes  MessaUa  (z.  1 . 
113)  as  "oretor  nitidus  et  candidus  et 
quodammodo  prae  se  ferens  in  dicendo 
DobiUtatem  suam."  And  Horace  speaks 
again  of  his  eloquence  A.  P.  370.  His 
intimacy  with  Horace  began  in  Bratus' 
army,  and  oontinued  unbroken  tiU  Horace'8 
death. 

30.  Canusini  tnore  bilinguU  r\  As  to 
'Canusium,'  see  S.  6.  91.  Itwas  one  of 
those  Greek  towns  which  retained  longest 
and  most  purely  the  Uuiguage  of  its  f oundera, 
as  we  may  suppose  from  the  tezt. 

36.  Turgidue  Alpinut]  See  Ezcursns. 

38.  Quae  neque  in  aede  ioneni']  Sp. 
Maedus  (Metius  the  SchoUasts  caU  him) 
Tarpa  was  the  lord-chamberlain  of  that 
day,  and  Uoensed  pla^rs  before  they  were 
acted.  It  appean  from  a  letter  of  Cicero  to 
Marius  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  I)  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  that  duty  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  on 
the  opening  of  his  theatre,  a.u.c.  699  :  he 
must  therefore  have  discharged  it  for  a  great 
many  yeara,  sinoe  he  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  Ara  Poetica  (v.  387)i  thongh  it  is  not 
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Nec  redeant  iterum  atque  iterum  spectanda  theatris. 
Arguta  meretrice  potes  Davoque  Chremeta 
Eludente  senem  comis  garrire  libellos 
Unus  vivorum,  Fundani ;  PoUio  regum 
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oertain  from  that  passage  that  he  Btill 
retained  these  duties.  'Hie  Scholiasts  give 
other  conjectures  respecting  this  allusion  to 
Tarpa,  but  the  above  seems  to  be  the  true 
explanation.  The  meaning  of  *  aede*' 
cannot  be  bo  readily  determined.  Comm. 
Cruq.  says  it  was  ''Aedes  Apollinis  seu 
Musarum,"  and  Bentley  on  Epp.  ii.  2.  92, 
says  it  was  either  the  library  attached  to  the 
Palatine  temple  of  Apollo,  or  the  temple 
called  '  Herculis  Musamm,'  rebuilt  by 
Philip,  the  step-father  of  Augustus,  and 
called  from  him  *  Porticus  Fhilippi.  But  the 
fbrmer  temple  was  not  built  till  the  autumn 
of  A.U.C.  726.  (C.  i.  31.  Int).  The  latter 
(though  this  has  been  denied,  see  Estr^, 
Frosop.  p.  209)  was  probably  the  same 
temple,  restored  and  beautiiied,  as  that 
eretked  to  the  Muses  by  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
about  A.u.c.  575.  Temples  of  ApoIIo  and 
the  Muses  are  referred  to  by  Juyenal  (S.  Tii. 
37)  as  the  reaort  of  poets,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  other  temples  besides  (see 
Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  09)  had  buildinga  at- 
tached  where  men  of  letters  assembled.  In 
one  of  these,  therefore,  or  some  building 
especially  oonsecrated  to  the  Muses  (for 
'  aedes'  in  the  singular  number  cannot  sig- 
niiy  a  private  house,  nor  does  the  oontext 
admit  of  that  interpretation,  which  Masson, 
Franke,  and  others  give  it)  poets  who  had 
plays  they  wished  to  get  represented  recited 
them,  probably  in  the  presence  of  Tarpa. 
Comm.  Cruq.  says  that  this  duty  was  oom- 
mitted  to  Tarpa  in  conjunction  with  five 
others.  It  had  preriously  formed  part  of  the 
fnnctions  of  the  aediles,  and  it  was  not  till 
political  allusions  became  common,  and 
the  position  of  affairs  too  critical  to  bear 
them,  that  this  spedal  oensorship  was 
created. 

42.  Uhu$  fntforum,  Fundami ;]  Of  thia 
Fundanius,  who  Horace  says  was  the  only 
man  af  the  day  who  could  write  a  comedy 
in  the  style  of  Menander  and  that  school, 
nothing  whateyer  is  known,  and  conjectures 
are  useless.  Because  he  is  mentioned  with 
Pollio,  who  gave  up  arms  for  letters, 
Weichert  (Poet.  Lat.  p.  61,  n.  41)  conjec- 
tures  he  may  have  been  C.  Fundanius,  an 
eques  who,  we  are  inibrmed  by  the  author 
of  the  Bellum  Hispanicum  (c.  11)  deserted 
Sezt.  Pompeius  and  went  over  to  Augustus 
(see  Dict.  Biog.).     But  this  is  not  a  very 


good  argument.      He   is   mentioned  with 
Pollio  becanse  the  one  wrote  comedies  and 
the    other    tragedies.      Fundanius   is    the 
narrator  of  the  scene  in  S.  ii.  8,  the  supper 
of  Nasidienus.    I  think  it  probable  Horaoe 
ezaggerated  his  merits  as  well  as  PoUio'8 
out  of  affection  fbr  the  men.    As  to  PoUio, 
see  C.  ii.  1.  Int.,  and  v.  10,  n.     "  PolUo^a 
poUtical  greatness  might  easily  dazzle  ihe 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  the  true 
value  of  his  poUtioil  works/'  is  Schlegel's 
opinion  (Drama,  Lect.  viii.),  and  he  thinka 
tbat  though  *'we  cannot  ezactly  estimate 
the  extent  of  our  loss  (in  the  tragedies  of  the 
Augustan  age)  to  aU  appearance  it  is  not 
extraordinarily  great.''     '  Regum,'  snch  as 
the  *  sacra  Pelopis  domus'  (C.  i.  6.  8,  n.). 
*  Pede  ter  percusso '  refers  to  the  trimeter 
iambic,  the  oommon  measure  of  tragedy. 
As  to  Varius,  see  the  ode  last  mentioned, 
V.   8.    11,  and   S.    5.    40.      The  derived 
significations  of  '  duoere'  are  so  various,  as 
observed  before  (C.  iv.  6.  2),  that  it  is  luttd 
to  follow  them.     As  applied  to  a  poem  it  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  taken  from  the  pro- 
oess  of  spinning,   which  reoeives  support 
irom    Epp.    ii.    1.   225:    "tenui    deducta 
poemata  filo."     See  S.  n.  1.  4  :  "  MiUe  die 
versus  dedud  posse."     Others  suppose  it  to 
be  appUed  to  a  poem  as  to  a  statue,  to  tbe 
making  of  which  both  in   metals  and  in 
marble   tbe  word    *ducere'  is    employed. 
Whether  VirgU  had  at  this  time  publiahed 
his  Georgics  or  not  is  quite  uncertain,  tnm 
the  doubt  that  hanga  over  both  the  date  of 
this   Satire   and  the  pubUcation  of  thoae 
poems.     But  at  any  rate  Virgil  had  them  in 
hand,  and  his  friends  had  probably  heard  a 
great  part  of  them  recited  in  private.    The 
SchoUasts  say  that  Virgii  appears  to  have 
written  the  Georgics    and  BuooUcs;    but 
they  only  gather  this  probably  from  the 
text.     Tlie  BuooUcs  had  been  published 
some  time,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  weU 
tbought  of,  though  until  the  Aeneid  had 
made  some  progress  we  have  no  reason  to 
snppose  that  Virgil  was  daased  by  his  con- 
temporaries  with  poets  of  the  first   rank. 
Certainly  his   Edogues  do  not  deserve  a 
higher  place  than  is  due  to  poUshed  veraifica- 
tion,  and  wiU  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
Idylls  of  Theocritus. — *  Facetum'  aignifies 
*  elegant,'  as  in  a  coxoorab  it  woold  be  caUed 
'  fine/  S.  2.  26. 
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Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso  ;  forte  epos  acer 

Ut  nemo  Varius  ducit ;  moUe  atque  facetum 

Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae.  45 

Hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino 

Atque  quibusdam  aliis,  melius  quod  scribere  possem, 

Inventore  minor ;   neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim 

Haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 

At  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutulentum,  saepe  ferentem  50 

Plura  quidem  tollenda  relinquendis.     Age,  quaeso, 

Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprehendis  Homero  ? 

Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Lucilius  Acci ! 

Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores, 

Cum  de  se  loquitur  non  ut  majore  reprensis !  55 


46.  Varrone  Atacino]  Jerome  (in  Euseb. 
Chron.  Olymp.  174.  3,  a.u.c.  672)  says 
"  P.  Terentius  Vairo  vico  Atace  in  provinda 
Narbonensi  nascitur  qui  postea  zzxv  annum 
agens  Graecas  literas  cum  summo  studio  di- 
didt."  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  an.)  He 
was  called  Atacinus,  whether  from  a  di£trict 
or,  as  the  Scholiasts  say,  a  river  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  (the  district  is  not  named,  but 
Strabo  mentions  the  river,  1.  iv.  p.  181),  to 
distinguish  him  from  M.  Terentius  Varro, 
who  is  sometimea  called  Reatinus.  The 
works  attributed  to  him  are  named  in  the 
notice  of  his  life  in  the  Dict.  Biog.  His 
attempts  at  satire, — in  which  Horace  says, 
most  probably  with  justice,  that  he  had 
feuled, —  are  no  where  noticed  but  here. 
Comm.  Cruq.  thus  paraphrases  Horace'8 
words :  **  Hoc  erat  quod  ego  melius  possem 
scribere  quam  Yarro  Atadnus  et  alii  multi, 
qui  conati  sunt  scribere  Satyras  quas  non 
satis  Uudabiliter  ediderant.  "  Porphyrion 
ezplains  *  quibusdam  aliis '  to  mean  Ennius 
and  Pacuvius,  which  is  very  improbable. 
As  we  should  not  have  known  that  Varro 
was  a  satirist  if  Horaoe  had  not  mentioned  it, 
80  we  may  suppose  there  are  others  even 
among  the  poets  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us  with  credit,  and  many  we  have 
not  heard  of,  who  wrote  in  tbis  style  and 
made  nothing  of  it.  Estr^  mentions  Saevius 
Nicanor  and  Lenaeus,  from  Suetonius  de 
Illust.  Grammat.  c.  5  and  15 ;  and  L.  Albu* 
tius  from  Varro  de  Re  Rnst.  iii.  2.  17* 
(Addenda,  p.  588.) 

53.  Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Luciliut 
Acci  /]  '  Comis  *  is  usually  taken  ironically. 
I  think  it  is  more  in  accordanoe  with  Ho- 
race's  temper  and  the  purpose  of  this  Satire, 
which  is  oondliatory,  to  take  it  literaUy  as 


Orelli  does,  referring  to  the  description  in 
the  nezt  Satire,  vv.  30,  sqq.  (see  below, 
V.  65.)  Acdus  was  bom  b.c.  170»  and  was  a 
writer  of  tragedies,  chiefly  from  the  Greek» 
but  Bome  *  praeteztatae.'  Cicero  calls  him 
"gravis  et  iDgeniosus  poeta"  (pro  Planc. 
c.  24)»  ''summus  poeta"  (pro  Seztio,  c. 
56).  Quintilian's  judgment  will  be  found 
in  the  note  on  Epp.  ii.  1.  56.  Horaca 
speaks  elsewhere  (A.  P.  259)  of  "  Acci 
nobilibus  trimetris,"  where,  as  in  the 
above  Epistle,  he  is  referring  more  to  the 
popular  judgment  than  giving  his  own. 
Geliius  (ziii.  2)  relates  how  he  read  to  Pa- 
cuvius  one  of  his  early  productions  (Atreus, 
a  tragedy),  and  that  the  old  man  said, 
''sonora  quidem  esse  quae  scripsisset  et 
grandia;  sed  videri  ea  tamen  sibi  duriora 
paullum  et  aoerbiora.''  Acdus  acknowledged 
it  was  so,  but  hoped  to  mend  his  style  as 
he  grew  older.  Gellius  finishes  his  account 
of  Roman  authors  (zvii.  21 )  with  **  Q. 
Ennius  et  juzta  Caedlius  et  Terentius  ac 
subinde  et  Pacuvius,  et  Pacuvio  jam  sene 
Accius,  clariorque  tunc  in  poematis  eorum 
obtrectandis  Lucilius."  Porphyrion  has  a 
note  here,  "  fadt  autem  hoc  cum  alias  tum  in 
tertio  libro  et  nono  et  dedmo  Satirarum." 

55.  non  ut  majore  reprensis  7]  **  Quando 
de  se  loquitur  non  sic  didt  quasi  melior  sit 
illis  poetis,"  which  interpretation  of  Acron's 
— the  true  one  no  doubt — I  give  because 
some  editors,  including  Doering  and  Hdn- 
dorf,  make  another  questiou  of  this  verse, 
and  translate  it  thus :  "  When  he  speaks  of 
himsclf,  is  it  not  as  one  supcrior  to  those  he 
finds  fault  witb  ?" — which  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  altogether.  Horace 
seeks  in  Lucilius  a  precedent,  not  for  coro- 
mending  himaelfi  but  only  for  noUdng  in  a 
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Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes 
Quaerere,  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 
Versiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntes 
Mollius  ac  si  quis  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis, 
Hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos 
Ante  cibum  versus,  totidem  coenatus ;  Etrusci 
Quale  fuit  Gassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 
Ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 
Ambustum  propriis !     Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 
Comis  et  urbanus,  fuerit  limatior  idem 
Quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor. 
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fair  spirit  of  criticisin  the  poets  that  haTe 
gone  befora  him. 

59.  ac  H  quU]  I  do  not  know  why 
Oralli  limits  this  uBe  of  *  ac '  after  words  of 
oomparison  to  the  poets.  It  is  not  less  em- 
ployed  in  prose.  (See  8. 1.  46,  n.)  Horaoe 
says  he  is  at  liberty  to  inqoire  whether  it  is 
not  a  natural  oonsequence  of  Lucilius'  tem- 
perament,  and  the  character  of  his  subjects, 
that  he  wrote  verses  not  more  poh'shed  and 
smooth  than  might  be  ezpected  of  a  man  who 
was  oontent  with  giring  his  lines  the  proper 
nnmber  of  feet,  and  took  delight  in  string- 
ing  together  a  yast  number  of  them  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  *  Pedibus  quid  clau- 
dere  senis '  I  understand  to  expbdn  *  hoc/ 
oontented  merely  with  this,  that  is  to  say, 
comprising  something  (tbat  he  calls  a  verse, 
for  there  is  contempt  in  '  quid  ')  in  siz  feet. 
Bentley  puts  *  hoc  tantum '  in  a  parenthesis, 
which  is  unnecessary.  '  At/  which  is  the 
leading  of  some  of  the  old  editions  and  of 
Lambinus,  and  *  an '  the  conjectiire  of 
Dacier  and  Doering,  are  bad  substitutes  for 
'  ac,'  and  give  no  sense  that  I  can  understand. 

61.  Etrusci  Quaie  fuit  Casn]  Of  this 
Cassius  we  know  nothing,  and  what  Horace 
says  of  him  is  no  moro  than  a  jocular  inven- 
tion  that  his  writings  were  of  so  little  value 
that  they  were  bumt  on  the  same  funeral  piie 
with  his  body,  or,  as  he  seems  to  mean,  that 
thero  was  enough  of  them  to  form  a  funeral 
pile  of  themselves.  The  Scholiasts  all  con- 
found  him  with  Cassius  of  Parma  mentioned 
Epp.  i.  4.  3,  where  see  note :  and  many  edi- 
tors  follow  tbem,  forgetting  thatParmawas 
not  an  Etrurian  town,  but  belonged  to  the 
Boii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Bentley  again 
•«  8ua  vineta  caedit ''  (see  C.  iv.  12,  Int.),  for 
Cassius  of  Parma  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (in 
which  he  took  part  with  M.  Antonius), 
L  e.  in  a.u.c.  723 ;  whereas  Bentley  sup- 


poses  in  his  chronological  scheme  that  the 
first  book  of  the  Satires  was  finished  in  a.u.c. 
717«  Acron  says  his  books  were  bumt  with 
his  body,  by  oider  of  the  senate ;  confound- 
ing  him  with  Cassius  Severus  (mentioned 
on  Epod.  vi.,  Int.),  in  respect  to  whom  we 
read  in  Suetonius  (Calig.  c.  16)  that  such  a 
decree  was  passed.  In  this  oonfusion  of 
names  we  only  see  that  the  SchoUasts 
knew  nothing  about  the  Etmrian  Cassius, 
and  it  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  learn 
more  of  him  than  that  he  was  in  Horaoe'8 
opinion  a  spedmen  of  that  low  dasa  of  poeta 
whom  he  is  describing. 

63.  eapwj     See  S.  4.  22,  n. 

64.  Fuent2     See  S.  i.  1.  45. 

66.  Quam  rudis  et  Graeeis]  AUowthftt 
he  is  more  polished  than  as  the  inventor  of 
a  new  style  of  writing  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  he  appears  to  be,  and  than  the  masa 
of  the  older  poeta  oertainly  ara.  What 
Horace  means  to  say  is,  that  Luciliua,  from 
the  novelty  of  his  style,  may  possibly  be 
judged  unfairly,  and  may  possess  more 
beauties  and  even  elegancies  than  are  al- 
lowed  him ;  but  still  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  he  had  lived  to  that  time,  be  would  bave 
oorrected  many  expressions  and  gone  to  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  polishing  hia  verses. 
The  commentators  have  given  a  variety  of 
interppetations  from  the  Scholiasts  down- 
wards,  which  Orelli  has  ooUected.  The 
above  appears  to  be  the  trae  one.  It 
agrees  with  Heindorfs  ezplanation,  and  is 
the  substance  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  by 
C.  F.  Hermann,  which  Orelli  quotes  with 
approbation.  The  MSS.  and  editions  vary 
between  '  dilatus '  and  '  delatus/  '  dilapsus ' 
and  *  delapstts.'  The  first  is  more  generally 
adopted.  It  means  properly  <defeirad/ 
had  his  birth  been  put  off  tiU  now.  '  De- 
latus  *  would  mean,  had  his  life  been  oon- 
tinued,  bronght  down  to  the  present  time. 
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Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba ;  sed  ille, 

Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  dilatus  in  aevum, 

Detereret  sibi  multa,  recideret  omne  quod  ultra 

Perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo 

Saepe  caput  scaberet  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 

Saepe  stilum  vertas  iterum  quae  digna  legi  sint 

Scripturus,  neque  te  ut  miretur  turba  labores, 

Contentus  paucis  lectoribus.     An  tua  demens 

Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ? 

Non  ego  ;  nam  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plaudere,  ut  audax 

Gontemptis  aliis  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit. 

Men  moveat  cimex  Pantilius,  aut  cruciet  quod 

Vellicet  absentem  Demetrius,  aut  quod  ineptus 


70 


75 


horace  might  haye  nid  either,  though 
Qrelli  sajs  the  latter  notioii  involTes  an  im- 
poaaihility,  and  tberefore  an  abBnrdity,  which 
does  not  follow. 

72.  Saepe  stilum  verta*]  'Stilmnyertere' 
WB8  the  conyentional  phrase  for  erasing 
what  had  been  written,  one  end  of  the  iron 
pen  (stilus)  being  broad  hke  the  end  of  a 
chiflel,  for  the  pmpose  of  obliterating  the 
letters  made  upon  the  wax  tablet  by  the 
sharp  end,  whidi  they  called  *  acomen.' 

76.  ViHbu»  tn  ludia]  Sach  schools  as 
Flavins'  perhaps,  if  poetry  was  ever  taaght 
there,  or  in  those  cheap  schools  in  the  back 
streets  mentioned  in  Epp.  i.  20.  18.  The 
word  *  dictari'  refers  to  tiie  practice  of  the 
teacher  reading  out  a  paseage  for  the  pupil 
to  repeat  after  him,  one  of  the  earliest  stc^s 
in  education  being  aocurate  pronundation. 
This  is  what  Macrobius  means  when  speaking 
of  Virgil  he  asks,  *'  nunc  quia  cum  Marone 
nobis  negotium  est,  respondeas  volo  utrum 
poetae  hujus  opera  instttuendis  tantum 
pueria  idonea  judices,  an  alia  illis  altiora 
inesse  iatearia.  Videris  enim  mihi  ita  adhuc 
Virgilianos  habere  versus  qualiter  eos 
pueri  magistros  praelegentibus  canebamus" 
(Satum.  i.  24).     See  also  Martial  1.  36 : 

"  Versus  scribere  me  parum  severoe, 
Nec  quos  praelegat  in  schola  magister, 
Comeli,  quereris.'' 

Orelli  expUuns  'dictari'  here  of  the  boy 
repeating  what  he  has  leamt,  and  in  Epp. 
ii.  1.  7i»  where  it  is  obviously  said  of  the 
teacher,  he  expkuns  it  of  his  repeating  the 
words  to  be  taken  down  by  the  scholar  and 
then  got  by  heart.  Comm.  Ouq.  and  many 
of  the  editors  understand  it  here  of  the 
master.  The  words  *canere/  'cantare/ 
which  are  frequently  applied  to  the  recita- 


tion  of  the  pupil,  show  that  the  modulation 
of  the  voice  was  a  primary  consideradon  in 
teadiing.  To  help  this  I  have  no  doubt 
was  one  prindpal  purpose  of  the  master'8 
redting  to  hia  acholara,  which  was  done 
quite  at  the  beginning,  and  probably  before 
the  boya  could  write;  whence  Ovid  aaya 
(ex  Pont.  i.  2.  126),  *'  Oa  tenerum  pueri 
balbumque  poeta  figurat.''  It  waa  a  good 
preparation  for  their  subsequent  training 
under  the  teadier  of  rhetoric.  It  is  a 
practice  which  might  be  more  generally 
revived,  for  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
way  in  which  boys  usually  read  or  repeat 
their  leasons  in  our  schools. 

77*  expioga  ArbugeuUi]  Thia  actress  has 
been  mentioned  before,  S.  2.  2,  n.  As  she, 
when  she  was  hisaed  off  the  stage,  said  she 
cared  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  spectators, 
and  was  satisfied  if  she  pleased  the  front 
bendies  (the  equites),  ao  Horace  aaya  he 
only  wanta  to  be  read  in  the  better  aort  of 
achools,  where  that  dasa  of  people  aent 
thebr  aona. 

78.  ctmer  PantiliuSf']  Tbia  person,  if  it 
be  a  real  name,  is  quite  unknown.  Comm. 
Cruq.  says,  "nomen  est  vilia  poetae  et 
malevolentis,''  which  ia  only  gathered  from 
the  text.  A  more  oontemptible  animal 
oould  not  have  been  choaen  to  liken  the  man 
to,  whether  for  ita  odour,  ita  akulking,  or  ita 
sting.  So  that  dtiyfiaTa  KopitiVy  XaOpodaicvat 
Kopccc»  aeem  to  have  been  proverbial  ex* 
preasions  for  the  calumnies  of  such  people. 
Philost  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  10.  3,  and  Anti. 
phanes,  quoted  from  the  Anthology  by 
Jacobs,  Lect.  Ven.  p.  31)4. 

79.  Demetriuti]  See  above  on  v.  18,  and 
aa  to  Fannius,  see  S.  4.  21,  n.  On  Plotiua, 
see  S.  5.  40,  and  on  Valgiua,  C.  ii.  9.  Int. 
He  waa  oonsul  in  a.u.c.  741.    Who  Octa» 
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Fannius  Hermogenis  laedat  conviva  Tigelli  l  80 

Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgiliusque, 

Valgius  et  probet  haec  Octavius,  optimus  atque 

Fuscus  et  haec  utinam  Viscorum  laudet  uterque  ! 

Ambitione  relegata  te  dicere  poasum, 

Pollio,  te,  MessaUa,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque  85 

Vos,  Bibule  et  Servi,  simul  his  te,  candide  Fumi, 

Complures  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 

Prudens  praetereo ;  quibus  haec,  sunt  qualiacunque, 

Arridere  velim,  doliturus  si  placeant  spe 


yius  WBS  we  cannot  tell.  It  has  been  snp- 
pofled  that  it  was  the  penon  to  whom  the 
poem  Culex,  attributed  to  Virgil,  is  ad- 
dressed.  Comm.  Craq.  supposes  Au|nistas 
to  be  meant.  But  after  the  death  of  the 
dictator  OctaTius  became  C.  Julias  Caesar 
Octavianns,  and  could  not  at  this  time  be 
oilled  Octavius.  On  Fuscns  (to  whom  the 
epithet  '  optimus '  belongs  ),  see  C.  i.  22. 
Int.,  and  S.  9.  61,  and  Epp.  i.  10. 

85.  Vtteorum  laudet  uiergue/']  Hers 
Acron  writes,  **ViBci  duo  fratres  ersnt 
optimi  poetae.  Alii  dicunt  criticos  fuisae. 
I^kter  eomm  Vibios  Viscus  qipamris  et  , 
diritiis  et  amidtia  Augusti  danis  esset  in 
equestri  tamen  ordine  perdurarit/'  Comm. 
Cruq.  says  much  the  same,  and  this  b  all 
that  can  be  said  of  them.  If  Viscus  be 
the  correct  reading  in  8.  tf.  22.  and  S.  iL  8. 
20,  the  persons  there  mentioned  may  be 
one  or  other  or  both  of  these  brothers. 

86.  iuo  eum  Jratre,']  Aooording  to 
Estr^  this  was  Gellius  PoplicoU,  Messalla^s 
brother  by  adoption.  He  was  with  Brutua 
and  Cassius  in  Asi*  Minor ;  but  left  them 
before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  joined  M. 
Antonius,  and  ooramanded  the  right  wing  of 
his  army  at  Actium.  (See  Dion  Cass. 
xlvii.  245.  If  tberefore  this  be  the  person 
Horace  aliudes  to,  his  acquaintanoe  with 
him  began  in  Brutas's  camp.  He  was  oon- 
iul  in  the  year  a.u.c.  718.  OreUi  adheres 
to  his  notion  (see  note  on  ▼.  28)  that 
MessaUa  had  a  brother  Q.  Pedius  Poplicola, 
but  he  produces  no  eridence  of  the  fkct. 

86.  V08,  Bibuie  et  Sertdf']  M.  Calpur- 
nius  Bibulus,  who  was  oonsul  in  a.u.c.  895, 
and  through  the  influenoe  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
was  appointed  govemor  of  Syria  in  703i 
when  Cioero  was  govemor  of  Cilicia,  had 
four  sons,  of  whom  two  were  killed  in 
Egypt  while  their  lather  was  in  Syria ;  one 
who  was  made  govemor  of  Syria  by  M. 
Antonius,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Plulippi 
(at  which  he  was  present),  and  who  appears 
to  have  died  in  that  prorince  shoitly  after 


he  went  there;  and  one  who  was  a  little 
child  {iratdiov  fUKpSvf  Flut.  Brat.  c  13) 
when  his  mother  Porcia  married  Bratns, 
which  could  not  have  been  earher  thaa 
A.U.C.  7O6,  when  the  elder  Bibulua  died. 
He  wrote  an  aoooont  of  his  stepfather^s  life, 
which  Platarch  made  use  oC  This  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  person  Horaoe  slludes  to. 
He  must  have  been  stili  quiteyoong,  wfaicli- 
ever  date  of  thoee  that  aie  prc^Nned  is 
adopted.  In  the  Dict  Biog.  this  pcrBon  is 
conlbunded  with  lus  third  brotfaer,  and  ia 
said  to  faave  been  "quiteayoutfa"  at  tfae 
time  of  his  mothflr's  marriage.  Platarcfa'8 
words  cannot  be  so  onderstood. 

In  the  notice  of  Serrius  Salpidos  Rnfiis, 
the  distinguisfaed  kwyer  and  fnend  of  Cioero, 
in  tfae  Dict.  Biog.,  it  is  said  briefly  tfaat 
he  left  a  son  named  Serrios.  This  son 
is  perhaps  the  person  Horaoe  refers  to. 
Cicero  was  very  ibad  of  him,  to  judge  by  his 
letters  to  his  fiKther,  in  one  of  wludi  he  aays, 
"Cum  tuo  Servio  jacundissimo  conjonc- 
tissime  vivo,  magnamqne  qaam  ez  ingenio 
ejoB  tam  ex  virtote  et  probitate  voiap. 
tatem  capio"  (ad  Fam.  ziii.  27*  8m  abo 
iv.  3  and  4,  where  Cicero  speaks  of  fais 
great  literary  attainments,  and  Phil.  iz.  3. 4, 
6,  where  his  grief  for  his  fatlier^s  death, 
A.u.c.  711>  is  earaestly  dwelt  upon).  He 
must  have  been  older  than  Horaoe,  and  verj 
much  older  tfaan  Bibulus. 

Famius  was  also  tfae  son  of  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Cicero,  and  was  a  fitToarite 
vrith  Augustus.  The  epithet  'candidus' 
applied  to  him  by  Horaoe  shows  tfaat  he 
deserved  esteem.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  he  got  Augnstus  to  take  fais  fadier, 
wfao  had  foUowed  M.  Antonius,  into  favoar, 
and  his  gratitude  on  tfaat  occasion  is  reoorded 
by  Seneca,  de  Benef.  ii.  25.  Hb  words 
show  at  least  that  he  was  no  mean  oourtier : 
"  Hanc  unam,  Caesar,  habeo  injuriam  toam ; 
effecisti  ut  riverem  et  morerer  ingratus." 
Coram.  Craq.  says  of  htm,  "  hi8t(»iaram  fide 
et  elegantia  daruit." 
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Deterius  nostra.     Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli, 
Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 
I,  puer,  atque  meo  citua  haec  subscribe  libello. 
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91.  Due^fuiarum  inter  jubw  plorare 
eathedras.']  Their  pupUs  were  chiefly 
'  mimae'  (see  S.  2.  2,  n.),  but  some  ladies 
of  birth  at  tbis  time  leamt  singing  of  pro- 
fessors,  and  it  was  not  counted  much  to 
tbeir  praise.  'Jubeo  plorare'  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  o/fiM^fiv  hX<vm,  so  common 
in  Aristophanes ;  but  Bazter  for  once  has 
succeeded  in  finding  a  real  ^cXoym  in 
'plorare/  which  represents  not  only  the 
above  proverbial  erpression,  but  the  drawl- 
ing  of  the  singing  master  teaching  his 
pupils  sentimental  or  melancholy  songs. 
On  '  cathedra,'  the  easy  chair  used  chiefly 
by  women,  see  Dict.  Ant.,  where  a  repre- 
sentation  is  given  of  one  from  a  picture 
foond  at  Pompeii. 

92.  /,  puer,']  Porphyrion  ezphiins  this 
in  the  following  way,  "  deganter,  quasi  hoc 
ex  tempore  dixerit,  praedpit  puero  ut  in 
fibmm  suum  iUud  oonferat,  ne  pereat  tam 
opportannm  et  oongmens  in  modulatores 
dictmn."  Authors  did  notwrite  themselves, 


but  had  slovee,  called  '  pueri  a  studiis/  or 
generally  '  Ubrarii/  to  whom  they  dictated. 
See  S.  4.  10.  £pp.  i.  13.  49.  The  notion 
of  this  Scholiast  is,  that  Horace  extemporized 
this  anathema  against  Demetrius  and  Tigel- 
lius,  and  then  told  his  amanuensis  to  go 
before  he  forgot  it  and  add  it  to  the  Satire 
as  his '  subscriptio;'  which  in  letters  was  the 
word  '  vale/  or  something  dvil  of  that  sort. 
This  interpretation  may  be  admitted  without 
disturbing  the  notiou  that '  libellus'  signifies 
the  whole  book,  induding  these  ten  ^tires, 
though  it  might  equally  suit  thepresent  one. 
See  Pers.  i.  120.  Ithink  'subscribe'  has 
the  meaning  above  given,  and  am  inclined 
to  take  «libeUo'  for  the  Satire,  not  the 
book,  which  Orelli  and  DiUenbr.  take  it  to 
mean»  foUowing  Bentley,  who,  in  his  pre- 
face,  takes  that  meaning  for  granted.  The 
editors  are  divided;  Heindorf,  Gesner, 
Doering,  take  it  as  I  do,  and  so  doea  Kirdi- 
ner,  Qu.  Hor.  p.  137. 


EXCURSUS 


OM  YER.  36. 


TURGIDUS  ALPINUS. 

On  this  Acron  says,  "  yivaHum  quendam  poetam  GaUum  tangit,''  which  Comm.  Cruq. 
repeats,  though  his  editor  dianges  'VivaUum'  into  'rivalem.'  Porphyrion  writes, 
"CorneUua  Alpinus  Memnona  helametris  versibus  descripsit.''  From  which  notices 
Cruquius  has  inferred  that  Horace  aUudes  to  C.  ComeUus  GaUus,  the  intimate  firiend  of 
aU  Horace'8  firiends,  and  of  YiigU  in  particular  (see  £c.  z.).  No  opinion  can  be  more 
improbable  than  this.  Out  of  the  word  '  VivaUum'  (evidently  coirupt)  in  Acron^s  note, 
Bentley  has  oonjectured,  with  some  appearance  of  probabiUty,  that  M.  Furius  Bibaculus 
is  the  person  referred  to.  •  This  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Cremona  a.u.c.  652  (see  CUnton 
F.  H.  sub  an.),  is  mentioned  with  respect  by  QuintiUan  (x.  1. 96),  and  classed  with  CatuUus 
and  Horace  as  a  satirist.  But  QuintiUan  also  quotes  (viii.  6.  17)  with  disapprobation  the 
verse  of  this  same  person  imitated  by  Horace  in  S.  ii.  5.  41,  **  Juppiter  hibemas  cana 
nive  conspuit  Alpes."  The  affectation  noticed  in  this  verse,  and  continued  perhaps  in 
others  that  foUowed,  may  aooount  for  Furius's  cognomen,  given  him  probably  by  his  con- 
temporaries  generaUy  and  therefore  suffident  for  them  to  recognize  him  by.  Some  think 
he  is  80  caUed  fix>m  his  birthphice,  from  which  Acron  caUs  him  '  GaUum  poetam :'  others 
because  he  wrote  a  poem  (vpayfiartia  the  SchoUasts  caU  it)  on  Caesar's  GaUic  war,  firom 
which  the  above  verae  is  taken.  Bentley  prefers  the  first  of  these  three  reasons,  and  I  agree 
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with  him.  The  epithet  *  tiirgidiifl'  applies  to  his  peraon,  and  ifl  erplained  by  the  descrip- 
tion  giTen  of  him  in  the  aboye  plaoe»  *'  pingui  tentns  omaso.''  He  is  said  to  have  murdered 
Memnon,  and  it  is  genenlly  said  that  this  refers  to  a  trandation  he  is  snpposed  to  haTe 
made  of  the  Aethiopis  of  Arctinus,  one  of  the  cydic  poets,  in  which  Memnon  was  one  of 
the  prindpal  heroes.  Dader  snggests  that  he  wrote  a  tragedy  with  this  title,  to  whicfa 
notion  the  foUowing  lines  give  some  probability.  Horaoe  says  that  Fmiiis,  like  some 
mde  artists,  had  made  a  figure  of  Rhenns  with  a  head  of  cbiy,  refening  to  the  statoes  bj 
which  the  diflerent  river  gods  were  represented,  and  to  some  description  this  poet  had 
given  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  probably  in  the  above  poem  on  the  Gallic  war.  There 
is  a  very  different  representation  of  Rhenus  on  a  medal  of  Drusus,  in  Oiselius'  Thesaurus, 
PL  24.  6,  where  he  appears  as  a  majestic  fignre,  redining  with  his  left  arm  resting  on  his 
um,  and  in  fais  right  hand  a  reed  partly  broken ;  which  latter  symbol  appears  to  have  been 
familiar  to  Ovid,  for  he  writes,  describing  the  triumph  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  12  (ex  Pont.  iii. 
4.  107) : 

**  Squalidus  immissos  fracta  sub  arundine  crines 
Rhenus  et  infectas  sanguine  portet  aquas." 

'  Defingo '  is  to  fashion  out,  and  differs  littie  from  *  fingo :'  *  diffingo '  (C.  i.  35. 39,  n.)  is  to 
break  up  and  fashion  anew.  Nevertheless  some  MSS.  and  editions  have  *  diffingit'  here. 
Dillenbr.  says  this  word  **  haud  dubie  reprehensionem  oontinet  ut  simile  verbum  de- 
formare."  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  If  'deformare'  were  substituted  it  would  dther 
have  the  same  meaning  that  I  have  given  to  *  defingit,'  or  it  would  signify  disfigured, 
which  sense  the  passage  will  not  bear.  There  is  a  chapter  in  Gellias  (zviiL  11)  in  which 
he  defends  Furius  from  the  adverse  judgment  of  Caesdlius  Vindez,  who  pronoonced  him 
affected,  and  said  he  had  spoilt  the  Latin  tongue  by  the  invention  of  new  words,  of  some 
of  which  he  gives  spedmens.  The  heading  of  the  chapter  makes  this  Furius  to  be  Aulus 
Furius  of  Antium ;  but  as  he  was  a  poet  hdd  in  high  esteem,  and  one  whom  Yirgil  largely 
imitated  (see  Macrob.  Satum.  vi.  1),  it  has  been  assumed  that  "  Furii  Antiatis,'*  in  the 
lemma  to  GeUius'  chapter,  is  a  oorTOpt  reading  (Wdchert,  Poet.  Lat.  p.  3d0  sqq.).  What- 
ever  the  merits  of  Furius  of  Antium  may  have  been,  it  is  possible  he  may  have  used  tiie 
ezpressions  Gellius  quotes,  and  they  would  not  be  more  or  worse  blemishes  than  one 
might  find  in  most  poems  of  the  same  length  (his  Annals  extended  to  upwards  of  deven 
books) ;  and  I  see  no  good  reason  for  snpposing  Furius  Bibaculus  to  be  meant.  It  ia 
curious  however  that  one  of  the  affectations  ascribed  to  the  poet  Gellius  refers  to,  is 
''quod  terram  in  lutum  versam  Mutescere'  dizerit.''  If  Bibaculus  were  tiie  author  of 
this  ezpresdon  we  might  imagine  that  it  had  stuck  to  his  name,  and  that  Horaoe  uses  tiie 
ezpresdon  *  luteum  caput'  as  referring  to  this  proverbial  reproach.  What  else  is  known  of 
him  will  be  found  in  his  life  in  the  Dict.  Biog. ;  the  author  of  which  notice  thinks  Horace 
might  have  shown  more  respect  and  forbearance  towards  the  aged  Furius.  He  ascribes 
his  ridicule  to  various  posdble  motives,  prindpally  perhaps  to  the  circumstance  that  Fnrius' 
writings  '*  were  stuffed  with  insults  against  the  Caesars"  (see  Tadt.  Ann.  iv.  34),  and 
Catullus  he  thinks  incurred  Horace's  hostility  for  the  same  reason.  But  CatuUus  is  only 
onoe  mentioned  in  Horaoe,  and  there  no  hostility  is  shown  towards  him  (see  above  ▼. 
19,  n.).  And  if  Furius  was  so  abudTe  in  his  attacks  npon  Augustus,  Horaoe's  patron  and 
friend,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  surprise  if  he  had  handled  him  more  sevorely 
than  he  has  done.  But  Augustus,  like  Julius  Caesar,  passed  over  those  sort  of  attacks 
with  contempt,  and  we  need  not  suppose  Horaoe  was  much  influenced  by  them  ;  though 
we  may  believe  that  the  opponents  of  the  Caesars  would  be  among  the  most  prominent  of 
Horace's  detractors,  to  whom  he  is  here  replying. 
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S  ATIRARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 
SATIRE    I. 

C.  Trbbatius  Tbsta  was  s  jnrisoonsiili  of  eminenoe  and  a  man  of  hononr.  He  was  in 
the  confidenoe  of  Aogustas,  and  was  consolted  by  him  on  legal  matters  (see  the  notice  of 
him  in  Dict.  Biog.).  Horace  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  him,  though  he 
was  manj  years  younger  than  Trebatius,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  dead  when  this  Satire 
was  written.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this,  for  though  it  is  possible  Horace  may  have  used 
the  old  man*s  name  though  he  was  dead,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he  did  so 
when  he  was  alive.  The  Satire  is  placed  by  the  chronologists  after  all  the  others  of  the 
second  book.  Franke  argues  finom  the  allusion  in  v.  16  to  the  Parthians,  that  it  must  have 
been  written  in  a.u.c.  724,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  was  in  Asia 
settling  the  afiairs  of  the  East  (see  C.  i.  26,  Int).  I  think  this  is  a  weak  foundation  for 
his  assumption.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  conquest  of  the  Parthians  was  a  subject  the 
Romans  of  this  period  had  oontinually  before  them,  and  to  allude  to  the  wounds  of  the 
Pluthian  prostrate  on  the  field  of  battle  {**  aut  labentis  equo  describat  vuhiera  Parthi '') 
would  have  been  more  natural  at  ahnost  any  time  than  when  Augustus  was  carrying  on 
peacefol  negotiations  with  that  people,  without  any  immediate  intention  or  prospect  of 
ooming  to  blows  with  them.  That  the  Satire  was  written  after  the  eighth  of  the  first  book 
is  phiin,  becanse  a  verse  is  repeated  from  that  poem  in  this  (v.  22).  Horaoe  writes  how- 
ever  as  if  he  were  just  beginning  his  career  (v.  60),  a  tiro  full  of  the  impulses  of  youth, 
and  resisting  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  elder.  As  this  is  doue  only  to  keep  up  a  little 
humour  in  the  scene,  no  particular  inference  as  to  time  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Because 
Caesar  is  called  '  invictus '  (v.  11),  Kirchner  supposes  the  Satire  could  not  have  been 
written  till  after  the  death  of  M.  Antonius  and  the  final  establishment  of  Augustus' 
power.     He  therefore  assumes  the  date  a.u.c.  726,  which  I  believe  to  be  much  too  late. 

Horace  pretends  to  lay  before  tlie  old  lawyer  a  rase  for  his  opinion,  and  asks  what  he 
had  better  do  to  meet  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  Trebatius  advises  him  to  oease 
from  writing,  which  Horace  says  is  impossible.  He  was  bom  to  write,  and  must  do  it. 
He  has  no  capadty  for  heroic  subjects,  and  has  a  passion  for  imitating  Ludlius,  to  whom 
he  pays  a  graoeful  compliment  by  the  way.  Trebatius  wams  him  that  he  runs  the  risk  of 
bcing  fix)zen  to  death  by  his  great  firiends,  or  of  legal  penalties  for  libel.  But  trusting  in 
the  goodness  of  his  cause  he  sets  these  dangers  at  defiance,  and  resolves  to  indulge  his 
inclination.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  a  satire  written  in  this  strain  was  quite  the 
last  that  Horace  oomposed ;  and  it  might  be  supposed,  not  unreasonably,  that  it  foUowed 
at  no  great  distance  of  time  the  eighth  of  the  first  book,  from  which  Trebatius  quotes  and 
not  from  any  in  the  second  book,  from  which  he  might  as  easily  and  moro  naturally  have 
quoted  if  they  had  bcen  written  at  the  time ;  for  tbat  they  were  published  as  soon  aa 
written,  and  not  for  the  first  timo  when  they  were  coUected  in  books,  is  suffidently  evident. 
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ARGUMBNT. 

Some  men  think  mj  satire  too  Berere,  othen  think  it  wants  power.  Tell  me,  Trebatius, 
wbat  am  I  to  do  ? 

Keep  quiet. 

What,  notwriteatall? 

That  is  my  advioe. 

Well  certainly  it  wonld  be  better;  but  I  can  get  no  rest 

Then  go  and  swim  the  Tiber,  or  drink  freely  over  night ;  or,  if  jon  mnst  write»  write  of 
Caesar^B  renown»  and  you  will  get  your  reward. 

Good  fatheri  I  have  no  strength  for  that :  the  battle-field  is  not  a  fit  theme  for  every  one. 

But  you  may  write  of  his  virtues  and  his  fortitude»  as  Ludlius  wrote  of  Scipio'8. 

So  I  will  when  opportunity  offers.  But  Caesar  is  only  to  be  approached  at  the  proper 
time.    Stroke  him  dumsily  and  like  a  spirited  horse  he  kicks. 

But  how  much  better  is  this  than  to  libel  buffoons  and  prodigals,  and  so  make  an  enemy 
of  every  body. 

What  am  I  to  do  ?  Every  man  has  his  taste,  and  mine  is  to  string  words  together,  as 
Ludlius  did.  He  trusted  all  his  secret  thoughts  to  his  books :  in  prosperity  or  adversity 
he  made  them  his  friends ;  so  that  there  you  see  the  man's  life  drawn  out  as  in  a 
picture.  Him  the  humble  poet  of  Venusia  follows.  fiut  I  attack  no  oae  without  pro- 
vocation  :  why  should  I  ?  I  desire  peace,  but  woe  to  the  man  that  rouses  me.  Hell 
suffer  for  it,  and  find  himself  the  talk  of  the  town.  And  this  is  in  the  course  of  natnre. 
Every  animal  defends  itself  with  its  own  proper  weapons.  The  long  and  short  of  it  ia 
I  must  write  whether  I  am  to  die  presently  or  in  a  quiet  old  age,  rich  or  poor,  at  home 
or  an  ezile,  whatever  or  wherever  I  may  be. 

Young  man,  I  fear  your  life  is  not  worth  much :  your  great  fnends  will  fireeze  yon  to 
death. 

Why,  were  Laelius  and  Sdpio  offended  with  Ludlius  when  he  attacked  all  the  great  mea 
of  his  day,  sparing  none  but  the  virtuous  ?  Nay,  they  loved  him  and  lived  with  him 
most  familiarly.  I  may  be  much  beneath  Lucilius  in  wealth  and  genius ;  but  I  too 
have  illustrious  friends,  and  if  any  one  thinks  to  put  his  teeth  into  me  he  will  find  him- 
self  mistaken.     Do  you  object  to  that,  Trebatius  ? 

No,  I  do  not.  But  I  must  remind  you  that  if  any  man  write  scurrilous  verses  agamst 
another  the  law  allows  him  a  remedy. 

I  grant  you»  scurrilous :  but  what  if  they  are  good  and  proper  verses,  and  the  persoa 
worthy  to  be  exposed  ? 

Why  then  the  oourt  will  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  you  will  come  off  scot  iree, 

"  SuNT  quibus  in  satira  videor  nimis  acer  et  ultra 
Legem  tendere  opus ;  sine  nervis  altera  quidquid 
Oomposui  pars  esse  putat,  similesque  meorum 

1.  Sunt  quibu9 — videor]     Bentley  pre-  genus  hoc  minime  juvat").    I  do  not  agree 

fers  *  ridear '  to  *  videor/  and  the  MSS.  and  with  Orelli  that  *  tendere  opus '  is  a  meta* 

editions  are  divided.     But  Horaoe  had  no  phor  taken  from  the  stretching  of  the  strings 

doubt  in  his  mind  those  particular  oppo-  of  a  lyre.     Horace  says  he  is  charged  wiUi 

nents,  on  some  of  whom  he  had  retorted  in  canrying  his  work,  or  straining  it,  beyond 

S.  10  of  the  last  book,  and  tbis  being  the  the  license  properly  allowed  to  satire,  and 

case  the  indicative  mood  is  wanted  rather  that  is  all.    The  notion  of  a  metaphor  taken 

than  the  subjunctive  (see  C.  i.  1.  3.  n.,  and  from  OreUi's  sonrce  would  leadto  oonfusion 

compare  S.  L  4.  24 :   "  Quod  sunt  quos  in  respect  to  the  nezt  word  *  nervia,'  wbidi 
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Mille  die  versus  deduci  posse.     Trebati, 

Quid  faciam  praescribe.""     "  Quiescas.'*^     "  Ne  faciam,  inquis,        5 

Omnino  versus !''     "  Aio.**^     "  Peream  male  si  non 

Optimum  erat :  verum  nequeo  dormire/^     "  Ter  uncti 

Transnanto  Tiberim  sonmo  quibus  est  opus  alto, 

Irriguumque  mero  sub  noctem  corpus  habento. 

Aut  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit  aude  10 

Caesaris  invicti  res  dicere,  multa  laborum 

Praemia  laturus.''^     "  Gupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 

Deficiunt :  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 

Agmina  nec  fracta  perenntes  cuspide  Gallos 

Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi.'*^  J5 

"  Attamen  et  justum  poteras  et  scribere  fortem, 

Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius.''^     "  Haud  mihi  deero 


might  be  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
8une  idea.  It  merely  meaiu  '  nenre/ 
'  vigonr.'  See  S.  i.  10.  53,  n.  As  to  '  de- 
duci/  see  S.  i.  10.  44,  n. 

4.  7Ve6a/t\]     See  Introdiiction. 

7.  Optimum  erai :]  Here  as  bekyw  (v.  16) 
the  imperfect  indicative  ia  nsed  where  the 
sabjimctive  might  bo  ezpected.  The  Greeks 
in  similar  cases  aometimes  used  the  imper- 
fect  indicative  withont  dv,  where  the  vsnal 
oonstniction  reqiured  that  word. 

Ter  uncii  Tranananio  Tiberim']  See  S. 
L  0.  123,  n.  The  language  is  a  little  in  the 
style  of  a  Mex.'  <  Sub  noctem '  means 
immediately  after  nightfkll.  See  Epod.  ii. 
44,  n.  S.  ii.  7.  100.  Epp.  ii.  2.  1«9.  It 
appears  from  Cicero's  letters  to  Trebatias 
that  he  was  a  great  swimmer,  and  Cioero 
describes  himself  as  having  gone  home  from 
his  house  one  night  **  bene  potus  seroque  " 
(ad  Pam.  vii.  22).  He  may  therefore  have 
lived  pretty  iireely. 

10.  rapit']  Bentley,  with  no  authority 
worth  oonsideration,  substitntes  *  capit,'  and 
thereby  weakens  the  sentenoe.  There  is  foroe 
in  *  rapit,'  *  hurries  you  on  hke  a  torrent' 

13.  ^tri«]  This  conresponds  to  6  rvx^'' 
in  Greek. 

1 4.  fraeia  pereuniet  eutpide']  Flutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Marius  (c.  25),  rolates  how,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  battle  with  the  Cimbri, 
he  altered  the  spears  of  the  soldiers  in  such 
a  way  that  they  couid  not  be  of  use  to  the 
enemy.  He  says  that  the  spear-heads  wera 
formerly  festened  to  the  shaft  by  two  iron 
nails,  and  that  Marius  vemoving  one  sub- 
stituted  for  it  a  wooden  peg,  which  would 
give  vniy  when  the  spear  struck  the  shield, 
wiiere  it  would  stick  and  drag  along  the 


gronnd.  Aa  eariy  aa  the  year  a.v.c.  71^ 
Augustus  was  euf^iged  in  putting  down  dis- 
turbances  in  Gaul,  and  Agrippa  was  sent 
thero  by  him  two  years  afterwards.  At 
snndry  times  between  that  and  his  victory 
at  Actinm  he  was  engaged  in  the  same 
quarter,  as  Franke  has  shown  from  the  his- 
torians ;  and  he  induded  his  victories  over 
the  Gbmls  in  the  first  of  his  three  days' 
triumphs  A.U.C.  725  (Dion  Cass.  li.  21). 
Por  his  statement  aboiit  the  Gauls  there- 
fore  Horace  has  suffident  foundation.  The 
Parthians  falling  under  blows  inllicted  by 
the  arms  of  Augustos,  is  a  picturo  he  draws 
from  his  own  imagination ;  for  the  first  time 
Angustns  camein  oontact  withthe  Parthians 
was  in  a.u.c.  724,  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  he 
went  into  Asia  and  Syria,  and  thero  l^indatea 
fled  to  him  for  protection  from  Phraatea 
(see  C.  i.  26,  Introduction).  Not  a  blow  was 
struck,  nor  did  he  encounter  any  Piurthiaii 
foroe  at  all,  then  or  at  any  subsequeni  time. 
On  '  labentis  equo,'  see  C.  i.  1.  39,  n. 

16.  poteroM]  See  above,  v.  7*  Ajb  to  *for- 
tem,'  see  what  is  said  of  *Fortitudo'  on 
C.  S.  V.  67. 

17*  Scipiadam  ui  eapiem  Jjueiliu»,] 
Virgil  uses  this  form  (Georg.  ii.  170), 
«'Sdpiadas  duros  beUo.'^  As  the  Elder 
Sdpio  had  Ennius  to  praise  him  (see  C.  iv. 
8),  80  the  younger  had  Lucilius,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend,  and  who  served  under 
him  in  the  Numantian  War.  Thero  is  no 
neoessity  for  supposing  that  Lucilius  wrote 
a  separate  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Sdpio, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  did  so. 
<  Sapiens '  ia  applied  to  thepoet  aa  '  doctns ' 
is  elsewhere.    See  note  on  C.  i.  1.  29. 
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Cum  res  ipsa  feret.     Nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 

Verba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem, 

Cui  male  si  palpere  reealcitrat  undique  tutus.''^  20 

"  Quanto  rectius  hoc  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 

Pantolabum  scurram  Nomentanumque  nepotem^ 

Cum  sibi  quisque  timet,  quamquam  est  intactus,  et  odit !  '^ 

^'  Quid  faciam  ?     Saltat  Milonius,  ut  semel  icto 

Accessit  fervor  capiti  numerusque  lucernis.  25 

Castor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  prognatus  eodem 

Pugnis  ;  quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 

Milia :  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba 

Lucili  ritu  nostr&m  melioris  utroque. 

Ille  velut  iidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim  30 

Credebat  libris,  neque  si  male  cesserat  unquam 

Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene ;   quo  fit  ut  onmis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 

Vita  senis.     Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps : 


18.  dextro  tempore]  See  below,  S.  4.  4: 
**  cum  te  sic  tempore  Imvo  Interpellarim." 
22.  Pantolahum]  S.  i.  8.  101: 
24.  jlf t/ofif ttf ,  ]  When  the  Scholiasts 
know  nothing  about  a  man  of  thus  sort  they 
usually  call  Mm  a  *  scurra,'  a  parasitey  a  low 
fellow  who  has  no  respect  for  himself,  who 
lets  himself  out  at  the  price  of  a  dinner  to 
entertain  rich  people  and  their  gueats  with 
buffoonery  and  small  talk.  Thu  man,  as 
soon  as  the  wine  gets  into  his  head,  would 
get  up  and  dance  before  the  company,  the 
lowest  proceeding  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roroan 
that  could  be  imagined.  Cicero  (pro  Mur. 
c.  6)  says  it  is  wrong  in  Cato  to  caU  a 
Roman  consul  a  *dancer:'  '^Nemo  fere 
saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanit,"  and  he 
calls  it  **omnium  vitiorum  postremum." 
*  Icto/  in  this  sense  of  *  wine-struck/  is  ez- 
pressive,  but  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  Greek  notion.  Juvenal  graphically 
describes  the  efTect  of  tipsiness  in  doubling 
the  candles  and  putting  eyery  thing  out  ot 
its  place  (ri.  304) ; — 

"Cum  bibitur  concha,  cum  jam  vertigine 
tectum 
Ambulat,  et  geminis  exsurgit  mensa  luoer- 
nis." 

26.  Castor  ffaudet  eguiSf']  This  difference 
in  the  tastes  of  Castor  and  his  brother  is 
ezpressed  in  one  line  of  the  Iliad  (iii.  237)f 
Kdaropd  9'  iprvdSafAov  rai  itit^  iyaOov 
UoXvMKta,  On  what  foUows  the  Scho- 
liasts  quote  the  weU  known  sentenoe  of 


Terence,  '<Quot  homines  tot  sententiae; 
suus  cuiqne  mos"  (Fhormio,  ii.  4.  14). 

28.  elaudere]  See  S.  i.  10.  59.  Oat  of 
the  common  oompliment  in  the  nezt  Une 
with  which  Rutg^us  (Lect.  Ven.  p.  362) 
compares  Lucretius  (iiL  1038) : — 

**  Lumina  sis  oculis  etiam  bonus  Ancn'  re- 
liquit, 
Qui  meUor  multis  quam  tn  ftdt,  improbe, 
rebus," 

the  SchoUasts  have  extracted  an  aUusion  to 
LuciUus'  ancestral  oonnezion  with  Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  whose  great  unde  he  is  said  to  have 
been.  The  dracription  of  LuciUus'  affection 
for  his  books,  his  oompanions  in  cheerful- 
ness  and  in  sorrow,  to  whom  he  oommuni- 
cated  as  to  sympathizing  friends  his  moet 
secret  thoughts,  and  through  whom  his 
whole  inner  Ufe  was  laid  open  to  the  worid, 
is  gracefiil  and  touching.  It  must  have 
satisfied  any  reasonable  person  who  had 
been  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Horace  for 
his  remarks  on  the  old  poets. 

33.  Voiiva—tabella]  On  the  practioe 
of  hanging  up  a  picture  in  the  temples  to 
commemorate  escape  from  shipwreck,  see 
C.  i.  5,  12,  n.  It  was  probably  not  oon> 
fined  to  sailors.  Juvencius  says,  I  do  not 
know  on  what  authority,  it  was  oommonly 
done  by  people  on  reoovering  iirom  sickness 
or  escaping  from  danger. 

34.  Vita  eenis.']  LucQius,  the  date  of 
whose  death  is  not  certain,  but  who  is  said 
to  have  dicd  in  his  forty-sizth  year,  a.u.c 
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Nam  Venusinus  arat  iinem  sub  utrumque  colonus, 
Missus  ad  hoc  pulsis,  yetus  est  ut  fama,  Sabellis, 
Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Bomano  incurreret  hostis, 
Sive  quod  Apula  gens  seu  quod  Lucania  bellum 
Incuteret  violenta.     Sed  hic  stilus  haud  petet  ultro 
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651,  is  here  called  old  only  in  point  of  time, 
as  in  Epp.  (ii.  1.  56),  "Aufert  PacuTius 
docti  famam  senis  Acdus  alti  ;**  and  above 
(S.  L  10.  67)t  "poetamm  senionun  tnrba;" 
and  as  Aristophanea  is  called  by  Penius 
(i.  124),  '^  praegrandis  senez.'' 

Lueanus  ttn  Apulftt  aneept :]  See  C.  iiL 
4.  9,  n.  *  Anceps '  I  think  with  Heindorf 
is  neuter.  'Sub'  signifies  *close  np  to/ 
where  '  sub  *  has  its  original  meaning  '  up/ 
and  *<the  sense  of  *to'  belongs  to  the  ac- 
cusative  termination,  Qot  to  the  preposition  " 
(Key'8  L.  G.  1374,  note).  As  to  •  colonus,' 
see  C.  ii.  14.  12,  n.  *  Komano '  is  used  for 
the  Romans,  as  in  Epod.  Tii.  6,  and  Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  58,  quoted  on  S.  ii.  5.  63.  I  do 
not  think  'Romano'  would  be  used  for 
'  Romano  agro/  as  Orelli  suggests,  though  in 
respect  to  t^e  provinoes  and  inferior  states 
of  Italy  that  form  of  expression  is  used,  as 
in  the  examples  he  quotes  from  Cicero'8 
orations  against  VeiTes.  The  oolony  of 
Venusia  was  formed  in  a.u.c.  463,  the 
last  year  of  the  third  Samnite  War,  when  L. 
Postumius  Megellus  and  C.  Junius  Brutus 
Bubulcus  were  consuls  (see  Clinton,  F.  H.). 
The  town,  which  was  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  belonged  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Q.  Fabius. 
(SabeUi  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  all  the  tribes  which  issued  from  the 
Sabine  stock,  of  whom  the  Samnites  were 
one.  See  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist  i.  91.) 
Apulia  and  Lucania  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  independent  states  in  dose 
alliance  with  the  Samnites;  but  after  the 
first  year  they  found  it  fbr  their  interest  to 
desert  those  aUies  and  joined  the  Romans, 
with  whom  they  continued  to  unite  their 
forces  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Horace's 
supposition  that  one  or  other  of  those  states 
was  meditating  or  carrying  on  war  with 
Rome  is  not  therefore  strictly  accurate ;  but 
they  were  always  very  doubtful  allies,  and 
were  glad  to  assist  their  old  enemies  the 
Greek  cities  in  their  resistance  to  Rome 
when  they  called  in  the  help  of  Pyrrhus ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  Tarentum, 
A.n.c.  482,  that  these,  in  common  with  the 
other  southern  states  of  Italy,  finally  ac- 
knowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
accepted  their  fireedom  firom  her.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  commanding  position 
of  Venusia,  in  referenoe  to  the  three  natioos 


of  the  Samnites,  Apulians,  and  Lucaniang, 
that  the  Romans  sent  there  in  the  above 
year  (a.u.c.  463)  a  oolony  of  20,000  persons. 
This  plaoe  was  of  great  use  to  the  Romans  in 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  (See  Niebnhr^s 
Lectures,  p.  508.  Schmitz.)  Affcer  their 
reverse  at  the  battie  of  Heradea,  a.u.c. 
474,  the  remnant  of  their  army  retreated  to 
Venusia,  and  here  many  found  refuge  after 
the  defeat  of  Cannae.  There  are  very  few 
monuments  of  antiquity  or  ruins  left  at 
Venosa.  A  marble  bust  placed  upon  a 
column  professes  to  be  an  andent  bust  of 
Horace;  but  its  authentidty  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Swinbume  takesit  to  be  the  head 
of  a  saint,  but  observes  that  the  inhabitants 
have  not  canonized  Horace  as  the  Neapolitans 
have  Virgil.  Horace  oommenoes  this  digres- 
sion  meaning  to  speak  humbly  of  himself 
as  compared  with  Ludlius,  a  Roman  'eques,' 
and  oontinues  it  perhaps  from  affection  for 
his  native  place,  and  to  diow  that  it  had  done 
good  servioe  and  was  not  to  be  despised. 
The  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  in 
Venusmus  Horaoe  makes  short  here,  and 
in  C.  L  28.  26.  Juvenal  lengthens  it 
(vL  167):  ''MaloVenusinamquam  te,Cor- 
ndia,  mater  Gracchorum,"  where,  as  here, 
the  humble  inhabitant  of  Venusia  is  con- 
trasted  with  the  proud  matron  of  Rome. 
*  Quo  ne '  (v.  37)  ia  &n  unusual  expression, 
in  which  *  quo  *  is  redundant. 

39.  Sed  hic  ttUus  haud  peUt  uliro] 
On  this  use  of  '  sed '  see  C.  iv.  4.  22,  n. 
'  Ultro  *  means  here  wantonly,  without  pro- 
vdcation  or  cause.  (See  C.  iv.  4.  51,  n.) 
The  MSS.  vary  as  usual  between  *  destrin- 
gere'  and  *  distringere.'  See  C.  iii.  1. 
17»  n.  Orelli  prefers  '  destringere,'  Hein- 
dorf  *  distringere.'  Having  adopted  the 
latter  form  in  the  above  passage,  I  do  so 
bere,  without  feeling  quite  oertain  which  is 
right.  The  same  variation  occurs  in  the 
MSS.  in  Caesar  (B.  6.  i.  25).  '  Ut  pereat ' 
is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  use  of  <!>( ,  ez- 
pressing  a  wish.  From  '  at  ille  '  the  con- 
struction  is  a  little  irregular,  but  theabrupt- 
ness  of  the  several  dauses  is  well  suited  to 
the  occasion :  *  but  for  that  man  that  pro- 
vokes  me,  he  had  better  not  touch  me,  I 
cry ;  he'll  suffer  if  he  does,'  &c.  It  spoils 
the  sentence  to  put  *  melius — damo  '  in  a 
parenthesis,  as  Bendey  does,  so  that  '  ilU ' 
may  govern  '  flebit' 
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Quemquam  animantem  et  me  yeluti  custodiet  ensis  40 

Vagina  tectus ;  quem  cur  distringere  coner 

Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus !     O  pater  et  rex 

Juppiter,  ut  pereat  positum  rubigine  telum, 

Nec  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis  !     At  iile 

Qui  me  commorit, — melius  non  tangere  !  damo ;  45 

Flebit  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 

Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  umam, 

Canidia  Albuti  quibus  est  inimica  venenum, 

Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  se  judice  certes. 

Ut  quo  quisque  valet  suspectos  terreat,  utque  5o 


47«  Cervius  irahu  —  umam^l  Comm. 
Cniq.  is  the  only  one  of  the  Schotiasts  who 
gives  any  socount  of  this  man.  He  says : 
"  Cenrins  Ascanii  libertns  calnmniator  ac- 
cnsavit  Cn.  Calvinnm  lege  de  Sicariis." 
Estrd,  following  Lambinus,  thinks  we  should 
read  Servius,  and  that  the  person  meant  is 
Servius  Pola,  whom  Cicero  menttons  as  a 
low  informer  (ad  Qnintum  Frat.  ii.  13). 
His  friend  Coelins,  writing  to  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  viii.  12),  mentions  the  same  person  as 
one  whom  his  enemies  were  trying  to  enlist 
to  lay  an  information  against  him.  The 
person  he  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have 
informed  against  is  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
consul  A.u.c.  700.  Another  Cervius  is 
mentioned  below  (S.  ii.  6),  a  totally  dif- 
ferent  person.  '  Umam '  means  the  um 
into  which  the  judices  put  their  tablets, 
or  that  into  which  their  names  were  put 
for  drawing  the  jury,  as  the  Scholiasts  say. 
Either  way  it  is  equivalent  to  *  judidum.' 

48.  Canidia  Albuii,  quibus  ]  Acron 
understands  this  to  mean  Canidia  the 
daaghter  of  Albutius.  Porphyrion  says, 
"  Amphibolioe  posuit :"  for  it  may  be  either 
what  Acron  says  or  the  poison  of  Albutius : 
**  hic  enim  Albatius  veneno  uzorem  snam 
didtur  peremisse.''  Comm.  Craq.  takes  it 
the  first  way,  referring  to  VirgiFs  "  Deiphobe 
Glaud "  (Acn. vi.  36).  Duentser  goes  farther, 
and  supposes  CanicUa  to  have  l^n  *  amica 
Albutii ;'  that  he  is  identical  with  the  Vams 
of  Epod.  V.,  and  had  his  name,  as  she  hers, 
from  his  white  hair,  which  is  all  mere  in- 
vention.  Porphyrion*8  story  may  be  as- 
sumed  to  be  the  tme  one,  or  Uke  the  truth, 
Albutius  being  a  person  notorious  for  having 
poisoned  somebody.  We  meet  with  anotfaer 
Albutias  below  (S.  2.  67),  whom  Porphyrion 
identifies  with  this  person,  and  says  he 
poisoned  his  wife  because  he  wanted  to 
marry  another  woman.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  contradicting  this  assertion, 
and  but  little  for  believing  it. 

49.  Grande  malum   TVrtt»,]      Of  this 


person  we  know  nothing ;  but  Porphyrion 
says,  "  Hic  praetor  iuit  apud  quem  aocu- 
satus  est  a  Cicerone  Verres  Hortensio  de- 
fendente."  On  that  occasion  M'.  Adlius 
Glabrio  was  praetor.  Comm.  Craq.,  in  a 
note  of  which  the  tezt  ia  very  oorrapt, 
calls  him  C.  Marius  Turius,  and  says  he  waa 

*  judex  corraptissimus,'  that  he  presided  at 
Verres'  trial,  and  gave  ont  tablets  of  diffe- 
rent  oolours,  that  he  might  know  which  of 
the  judioes  voted  according  to  his  wisfaes, 
— which  is  dearly  all  taken  from  a  mis- 
understanding  of  the  words  Cioero  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Hortensins  (Divin. 
c.  7)*  The  words  '^magnus  ille  defensor 
et  amicus  ejus"  (i.  e.  of  Verres),  by  which 
Cicero  means  Hortensins,  the  Scholiast  ap- 
plies  to  Tnrius.  Asconius,  on  the  above 
chapter  of  Cicero,  has  a  note  whidi  may  hare 
led  to  the  confnsed  statements  of  the  Scho- 
iiasts :  **  Terentius  Varro  consobrinns  frater 
Hortensii  reus  ez  Asia  apud  L.  Furium  prae- 
torem  primo  de  pecuniis  repetnndis,  ddnde 
apud  P.  Lentulum  Snram  est  accusatns 
absolutusque  est  a  Q.  Hortensio,  qui  oor- 
raptis  judidbus  hunc  metum  adjunzit  ad 
gratiam  ut  discoloribns  eeris  insignitas 
judices  tabellas  acdperent,"  &c.,  where 
perhaps  for  Furium  we  should  readTnrinm, 
though  Craquius  prefers  changing  Horace's 
Tnrius  into  Furius,  which  the  metre  wiU 
not  allow.  Doering,  however,  follows  him. 
As  praetor,  Turius  oould  not  be  caUed 
judex.  The  threat  has  reference  most  pro- 
bably  to  a  *  causa  privata,'  an  action  at  law, 
in  which  Turius  might  act  as  judex.  (  See 
Dict.  Ant.,  art.  *  Judidum.')  *  8i  qub  se 
judioe  certet '  is  the  reading  of  Lambinus 
and  the  editions  of  the  sixteenth  centnry. 

*  Si  quid^certet'  is  that  of  Ven.  1463  and 
others  of  the  earliest  editions.  The  reading 
of  the  tezt,  Fea  says,  is  in  the  Venetian 
edition  of  I4R1.  It  is  supported  by  the 
best  MS.  authority,  and  Bentley  has  done 
well  to  restore  it  to  tbe  tezt. 

60.  Ut,  quo  quitque  valet,']     In  what 
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Imperet  hoc  natura  poiens,  bic  collige  mecnm : 
Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit :  unde  nisi  intus 
Monstratum  i    Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti 
Matrem ;  nil  faciet  sceleris  pia  dextera :  mirum, 
Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquam  neque  dente  petit  bos ; 
Sed  mala  tollet  anum  vitiato  melle  cicuta. 
Ne  longum  faciam :  seu  me  tranquiUa  senectus 
Exspectat  seu  Mors  atris  circnmvolat  alis, 
Dives,  inops,  Bomae,  seu  fors  ita  jusserit,  ezsul, 
Quisquis  erit  vitae  scribam  color.**'     "  0  puer,  ut  sis 
Vitalis  metuo  et  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 
Frigore  te  feriat.''     "Quid,  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
Primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem, 
Detrahere  et  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
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followt  it  is  Horaoe'8  pvrpose  to  show  that 
it  iB  a  law  ot  nature  that  eveiy  one  shoold 
Qse  the  means  of  defence  that  are  given 
him,  and  he  is  oniy  acting  on  this  law  when 
he  employs  satire  in  self-defenoe.  *  Unde ' 
in  V.  62  belongs  to  *  monstratum/  as  in  the 
neztSatire,  t.  31,  "Unde  datom  sentis." 
Some  pnnctnate  the  words  '  unde,  nisi  intos 
monstratum  ? '  so  as  to  mean  *  how  shonld 
they  unless  it  were  snggested  from  within  f' 
Of  Scaeya  we  know  nothing.  Comm.  Cmq. 
says  he  was  a  luzurious  liver,  and  poisoned 
his  mother  becaose  she  lived  ionger  than 
he  liicedy  which  we  may  leam  from  the  text 
without  his  help.  Acron  says  he  was  given 
to  magic  arts;  and  Porphyrion  quotes  by 
way  of  iUustration  a  passage  from  a  speech 
of  Cioero,  not  extant,  on  behalf  of  Scaurus : 
**  Ubertus  patronum  non  oocidit  sed  duobus 
digitulis  guUm  oblisit."  What  Horaoe 
says  is,  tliat  Scaeva,  like  other  animals, 
resorted  to  the  means  most  natural  to  him, 
which  were  not  cold  steel,  to  which  cowards 
have  an  averdon,  but  poison.  '  Mimm,  ut 
neque/  &c.,  'Strange!  yes,  as  strange  as 
that  the  wolf  does  not  kick  nor  the  ox 
bite.' 

58.  9eu  Mon  atrU  circutnvolat  a/u,] 
The  representations  of  Death  in  the  works 
of  art  that  have  oome  down  to  us  are  very 
few,  as  might  be  expected.  From  medals, 
coins,  seals,  rings,  &C|  the  iigure  of  Death 
would  be  banished,  as  Spence  says  (Poly- 
metis,  p.  260),  because  it  would  be  unsuit- 
able  and  of  ill  omen ;  and  of  ancient  pic- 
tures  we  have  few  remaining.  In  those 
probably  the  representations  of  tbe  poets 
were  copied,  or  those  which  we  find  in  the 
poets  are  copied  from  them,  and  this  of 
death  hovering  over  a  man  with  dark  wings 
looks  very  like  the   representation  of   a 


painting.      Seneca   describes   Death   with 
many  wings : 

**  Mors  alta  avidos  oris  hiatus 
Pandit  et  omnes  explicat  alas." 

(Oedipus,  Act  i.  Chor.) 

60.  Qttif^tiif  erit  vitae  wribam  eolor.'] 
This  looae  oollocation  of  words  is  not  un« 
oommon  in  Horace.  I  do  not  know  what 
foroe  he  saw  in  it,  but  he  must  have  pre* 
farredit. 

—  0  pueTf  ut  9%»]  See  Introduction. 
This  sentence  illustrates  the  rule  respecting 
verbs  of  fearing,  that  they  '*  have  the  sub- 
jnnctive  with  *  ne*  if  the  object  be  not 
desired,  with  <  ut '  if  it  be  desired  "  (Key's 
L.  G.  1186),  to  which  the  note  is  "  observe 
that  the  Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the 
Bnglish  has  none,  and  vioe  versa."  Perstua 
has  imitated  this  passage  (S.  i.  107): 
*'  Sed  quid  opus  teneras  mordad  radere  vero 

Auricnlaa?     Vide  ns  ne  majoram  tibi 
forte 

Limina  frigescant." 

64.  Detrahere  et  peUem^']  Compare 
Epp.  i.  16.  44 : 

'*Sed  videt  hune  omnis  domni  et  vidnia 

tota 
Introrsum  tnrpem  speciotmn   pelle   d»* 

oora." 
Each  of  the  Sdpiones  had  a  Laelras  for  his 
intimate  companion.  This  is  C.  Laelius 
Sapiens,  the  fHend  of  P.  Scipio  Afriranus 
Minor,  and  well  known  through  Cicero*8 
treatises  *  de  Senectute '  and  *  de  Amicitia,' 
in  the  former  of  which  he  is  a  listener,  in 
the  latter  the  prindpal  speaker.  As  to  the 
following  verse  see  C.  iv.  8. 18,  n.  Ludlius 
was  on  terms  of  dose  intimacy  with  these 
two  friends. 
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Oederet,  introrsum  turpis,  num  Laelius  aut  qui  65 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Karthagine  nomen, 

Ingenio  ofTensi  aut  laeso  doluere  Metello 

Famosisque  Lupo  cooperto  versibus  ?    Atqui 

Primores  populi  arripuit  populumque  tributim, 

Scilicet  uni  aequus  virtuti  atque  ejus  amicis.  70 

Quin  ubi  se  a  volgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 

Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 

Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere  donec 

Decoqueretur  olus  soliti.     Quidquid  sum  ego,  quamvis 

Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me  75 


67.  Metello^  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus, 
who  had  the  oognomen  Maoedonicus  giyen 
him  for  his  successes  against  Andriscus,  the 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Perseus,  was  a 
political  opponent  of  Sdpio ;  but  it  need 
not  be  supposed  it  was  on  this  aooount  that 
Ludlius  satirized  him.  Horaoe's  way  of 
mentioning  the  subject  is  against  that  sup- 
position.  He  means  to  say  Sdpio  and 
Laelius  were  not  offended  at  Ludlius'  wit, 
nor  feared  it  might  tum  upon  themselves, 
when  they  saw  him  attack  Metellus.  But 
if  Ludlius  had  done  so  because  he  was  an 
enemy  of  Sdpio,  that  alone  would  be  a  suffi- 
dent  guarantee  against  his  ezerdsing  his 
wit  in  an  offensive  way  upon  his  fHend, 
and  Horaoe'8  argument  would  mean  no- 
thing.  And  Metellus'  opposition  to  Sdpio 
in  public  life  was  conducted  without  acri- 
mony,  as  Cicero  says  (de  Off.  i.  25.  87)» 
**  fuit  inter  P.  Airicanum  et  Q.  Metellum 
sine  acerbitate  dissensio."  (See  the  notice 
of  his  life  in  Dict  Biog.  *  Metellus/  No.  5.) 

68.  Lupo']  Who  Lupus  was  is  not 
certain.  His  name  appears  in  many  of  the 
fragments  of  Lucilius.  and  Perdus  writes 
(S.  i.  114),  **Secuit  Ludlius  urbem  Te, 
Lupe,  te  Mud,  et  genuinum  fregit  in  illis." 
The  Scholiasts  speak  of  him  as  P.  Rutilius 
Lupus,  who  was  oonsul  a.u.c.  664.  But 
Lucilius  died,  acoording  to  the  most  pro- 
bable  account,  in  a.u.c.  661,  and  in  one  of 
his  fragments  speaks  of  Lupus  as  dead; 
and  even  if  we  suppose  that  Ludlius  lived 
longer  than  the  year  664,  his  attacks  on  Ru- 
tilius  Lupus  oould  not  well  have  begun  in  the 
life-time  of  Scipio,  who  died  forty  years 
before  the  consulship  of  Rutilius.  The 
most  probable  person,  therefore,  as  Torren- 
tius  suggests,  is  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
Lupus,  who  was  consul  a.u.c.  598.  What 
he  had  done  to  provoke  Ludlius'  satire  we 
do  not  know,  but  Cicero  has  preserved  a 
verse  of  his  in  which  Lupus  is  mentioned. 
«  Quid  de  sacrilegis,  quid   de  impiis  per- 


jurisque  didmus?"  asks  Ciceiro,  and  he 

proceeds: 

**  Tubulus  si  Ludus  unquam, 
Si  Lupus,  aut  Carbo,  aut  Neptuni  filius, 

ut  ait  Lucilius,  putasset  esse  Deos,  tam 
perjurus  aut  tam  impurus  fuisset  ?  "  where, 
if  Ludlius'  verse  was  in  aooordanoe  with 
Cioero'8  argument,  Lupus  is  dassed  with 
the  perjured  and  profligate. 

Atqui  Primore»  popult\  *  Atquif'  whicfa 
is  a  form  of  *  at  quin,'  means  *  but  he  did, 
did  he  not  ?  '  *  Tributim/  throughout 
all  the  tribes:  he  attaoked  tbe  optimatea 
and  plebeians,  and  all  without  distinction. 
*  Aequus '  means  *  favourable  to.' 

72.  Virtue  Seipiadae']  On  this  form 
see  above,  v.  17*  See  also  S.  L  2.  32,  n. 
on  the  ezpression  'virtus  Sdpiadae,'  and 
oompare  Juv.  iv.  81,  "  Venit  et  Cnspi  jn- 
cunda  senectus.''  Laelius,  as  above  men- 
tioned,  had  the  cognomen  Sapiens  given 
him,  and  any  one  who  reads  Cicero'8 
treatise  that  bears  his  name  will  understand 
Horace's  epithet  *  mitis.'  It  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  have  been  present  at 
the  soene  Cruquius'  Scholiast  relates  of 
Laelius  running  round  the  dinner-table, 
and  Ludlius  pursuing  bim  with  a  napkin  to 
flog  him.  Lttdlius  was  bom  a.u.c.  606, 
and  Sdpio  died  A.u.c.  625.  Hewasthere- 
fore  but  a  boy  when  he  thus  played  with 
these  friends ;  and  if,  as  Horace's  language 
implies,  he  wrote  satires  in  Sdpio'8  life- 
time,  they  were  probably  the  mere  intem- 
perate  sallies  of  youth.  But  Horace  may 
be  mistaken.  The  fare  of  these  great  men 
was  of  the  simplest  kind.  (See  note  on 
S.  i.  6.  115.) 

75.  I^fra  Lucili  cenmm]  Horace  had 
before  intimated  (v.  34,  n.)  that  he,  a 
poor  man's  son,  bom  in  a  provindal  town, 
was  not  to  be  oompared  with  Ludlius,  a 
Roman  dtizen,  who  was  rich  and  had  » 
fine  house  in  the  Forum. 
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Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 

Invidia,  et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 

Offendet  solido ;  nisi  quid  tu,  doete  Trebati, 

Dissentis.''     "  Equidem  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possum. 

Sed  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas,  ne  forte  negoti  80 

Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  inscitia  legum : 

Si  mala  condiderit  in  quem  quis  carmina,  jus  est 

Judiciumque.'*^     '^  Esto,  si  quis  mala ;  sed  bona  si  quis 

Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  i  si  quis 

Opprobriis  dignum  latraverit,  integer  ipse  ? ''  85 


78.  nisi  guid  tu,]  This  is  eqmvalent  to 
saying,  'this  is  what  I  think,  TrebatiQS; 
but  I  shall  be  ghid  to  defer  to  your  opinion 
if  yoa  differfrom  me/ 

79.  nihil  hine  diffindere  pimum,'\  This 
was  the  reading  of  Comm.  Cruq. ;  for  he 
ezplains  it  thos  :  '<  Infirmare,  mutare,  dif- 
ferre,  utitnr  Trebatius  juris  antiqui  verbo. 
Praetor  enim  solebat  dicere  *  hic  dies  dif- 
fissus  eeto.'  "  Porphyrion'8  note  in  Asoen- 
sius'  tezt  is  "  diffingere ;  legitur  etiam  diffi- 
dere/'  which  I  take  to  mean  *  diffindere/ 
the  usual  mark  over  the  '  i '  being  omitted. 
There  are  more  readings  in  the  MSS.  and 
editions  here  than  in  almost  any  other  verse 
of  Horace.  They  vary  in  the  first  place 
between  *  hinc '  and  '  hic,'  and  for  the  verb 
they  have  'diffundere,'  *diffidere/  *defin. 
gere/  *defindere/  'diffindere/  *diffingere/ 

*  diffigere/  *  defringere/  Fea  says  the  ba- 
lanoe  of  MSS.  and  editions  is  in  favour  of 

*  diffingere/  though  he  prefers  *  diffindere.' 
Bentley  argues  for  *  diffingere '  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  C.  iii.  29.  47 :  "  I>if- 
finget  infectumque  reddet  ',*  and  Heindorf 
Agrees  with  him.  The  oldest  editions  have 
that  word,  and  Lambinus  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce  *  diffindere.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Scfaoliast  says  '  diffindere '  is  a  legal  term ; 
but  as  such  it  is  only  used  in  the  sense  of 
adjouming  business  to  another  day,  and  was 
peculiar  to  the  praetor's  functions;  that 
sense  too  has  no  place  here.  (See  Forcell.). 
Fea,  however,  with  whom  Orelli  agrees, 
thinks  Horace  jocularly  puts  a  legal  term  in 
Trebatius'  mouth,  because  he  was  a  lawyer, 
but  without  meaning  it  should  have  more 
than  its  primary  signification,  which  would 
be  'to  cut  off/  and  so  Trebatius  means 
there  is  no  part  of  what  Horace  has  said 
that  he  wished  to  canoel  or  separate  from 
the  rest,  as  ^e  bad  is  separated  from  the 
good.  I  prefer  this  wonl  to  any  of  the 
others,  but  it  is  dear  it  bas  no  technical 
sense  here ;  and  as  to  the  sopposed  joke,  it 
doesnot  strike  me  very  fordbly.    Doering 


reads  '  diffindere/  but  supposes  it  to  have 
the  meaning  of  *  secare'  above  (S.  i.  10.  15, 
and  Epp.  i.  16.  42);  that  is,  to  dedde; 
and  Trebatius,  therefore,  acoording  to  him, 
says  he  cannot  dedde  the  question  from 
the  premises  Horace  has  put  before  him 
(^hinc').  Cicero  has  'dissolvere'  in  a 
sense  something  like  this  (de  Qrat.  ii.  §  236) : 
'*  Orator  odiosas  res  saepe  quas  argumento 
dilui  non  facile  est  joco  risuque  d^solvit." 
I  think  Doering^s  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
oonsideration. 

80.  Sedtamen']  If  Doering's  interpreta- 
tion  of  *diffindere'  be  oorrect,  Trebatius 
means  *  though  I  cannot  pretond  to  dedde 
the  case  you  put  before  me,  I  think  it  right 
to  wam  you,'  &c.  If  the  other  be  Horace'8 
meaning,  Trebatius  says  '  though  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  your  remarks,  still,'  &c. 
By  the  XII  Tables,  thewriting  of  scurrilous 
verses  was  among  the  few  offences  that 
were  punishable  with  death.  See  Dict.  Ant., 
art.  *  Injuria,'  and  oompare  Epp.  ii.  1.  153. 
There  was  a  Mez  Comelia  de  injuriis,' 
which  probably  induded  the  offence  of 
writing  scurrilous  verses.  But  Augustus 
himself  (aftor  this  Satire  was  written)  ap- 
pears  to  have  proposed  a  law  on  the  subject, 
as  we  leam  fi^om  Suetonius  (Octav.  c.  55) : 
**  Id  modo  censuit  cognoscendum  de  iis  qui 
libellos  aut  carmina  ad  infamiam  cujuspiam 
suo  vel  alieno  nomine  edant."  When  Tre- 
batius  says  there  is  '  jus  judidumque,'  he 
means  that  there  is  Uw  and  also  there  are 
legal  proceedings  for  this  case.  *  Ne  forto ' 
is  used  as  in  C.  iv.  9.  1,  where  see  note,  and 
compare  Epp.  i.  1.  13,  18.  58;  ii.  1.  208. 
With  Heindorf  I  understand  *  sanctaram ' 
to  be  a  partidple,  *  quae  sanduntur.'  'San- 
cire  legem'  was  to  affiz  the  penalty  to  a 
*  lez,'  and  so  give  it  effect. 

85.  lairaveritf']  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
what  Bentley  says  in  favour  of  *  laceraverit,' 
which  word  he  adopts.  Lambinus  had 
some  MS.  authority  for  it,  and  Heindorf 
adopts  it.   Bot '  latrav^t '  appears  in  nearly 
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,    "  Solventur  risu  tabulae,  tu  missus  abibis.'^ 


all  theMSS.  and  editions»  andthe  Scholiasts 
had  that  word,  which  is  less  likelf  to  have 
been  invented  than  the  other.  When 
Bentley  tries  to  support  his  position  by 
separating  *  opprobriis  *  from  '  digniun, ' 
and  taking  it  with  '  laceraverit/  leaving 
'  dignum '  to  stand  alone,  he  only  shows 
his  own  weakness.  *  Latro '  is  used  as  a 
transitiTe  verb  in  Epod.  v.  68|  and  Epp.  i. 
2.  66r  and  therefore  it  may  be  here,  which 
Bentley  does  not  deny. 

86.  Solveniur  risu  tabulaet']  Comm. 
Cruq.  was  as  perplezed  with  this  ezpression 
as  modem  commentators.  He  says  *'TeI 
subselUa;  Tel  leges  xii  tabulanun;  Td 
judices  non  erunt  in  eum  seTeri."  Acron 
explains  '  tabulae '  by  '  subsellia/  by  which 
he  means  that  the  benches  of  the  judtoes 
would  split  with  their  laughter  if  an  action 
were  brought  in  such  a  case,  like  that  ez«> 
pression  in  JuTenal  (i.  13) :  '^assiduo  ruptae 


lectore  oolumnae/'  The  seoond  of  tfae 
aboTe  explanations  ("leges  xii  tabula- 
rum")  is  adopted  by  Doering,  DiUenbr., 
and  Zeuni.  Lambinus  inctinea  to  the 
same,  or  thinks  *  tabulae '  may  be  pnt  for 
the  judioes»  as  representing  the  laws. 
OrelU  takes  'tabulae'  fbr  the  'tabellae 
judiciaiiae/  the  TOting  tablets,  referring  to 
the  sentenoe  quoted  aboTO  (on  t.  7d)  from 
Cic.  de  Orat.  The  general  meaning  is  dear 
enough,  that  the  matter  wiU  .be  treated  as 
unworthy  of  serious  oonsideration ;  the 
judioes  wiU  laugh  at  the  joke  and  aoquit 
the  defendant  I  think  with  OrelU  tfaat  the 
'tabttlae'  are  the  tablets  by  which  they 
dedared  their  Totes,  and  that  Trebatius  ia 
meant  to  say  that  tfae  Totes  of  the  judioes 
wiU  be  dedded  by  the  amusement  of  the 
scene,  or  else  that  the  seTority  of  their 
TOtes  wiU  be  mdted  by  the  fun. 


SATIRE  11. 


Of  Ofella,  the  penon  into  wfaose  mouth  Horaoe  puts  the  duef  part  of  the  pveoepte 
oontained  in  this  Satire,  we  know  no  more  than  we  may  gather  from  the  Satire  itself, 
that  in  Horaoe'8  youth  he  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  near  Venusia,  and  that  his  propertj 
was  taken  from  him  and  made  OTer  to  one  of  the  Teteran  soldiers  named  Umbrenus  (t. 
133)»  and  that  he  afteiirards  rentod,  as  *  colonus,'  a  farm  on  that  estate  which  was  onoe 
his  own.  This  transfer  took  plaoe  in  aU  probabiUty  when  the  troops  retnmed  to  Italy 
after  the  battle  of  FhiUppi,  a.u.c.  713?  at  which  time  (among  seTeral  other  distariots)  tfae 
Venusinus  ager  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  It  has  been  supposed  tfaat  Horaoe 
Tisited  his  natiTe  place,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Ofella,  on  his  retum  trom 
Brundusium  (see  Introdnction  to  S.  i.  5,  sub  fin.).  The  old  man,  unchanged  by  tfae 
TOTerses  of  fortune,  industiious  and  unoomplaining,  ezhorting  his  sons  to  frvgaUty  and 
oontentnient,  is  a  pleasant  picture,  aod  fadps  by  oontrast  to  Uluatrate  tfae  ghittonous  and 
luzurious  faabits  of  the  dty,  which,  though  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  hdght  tfaey  came 
to  under  tfae  training  of  Apidus  (*'  qui  in  ea  urbe  ez  qua  aUquando  pfailosopfai  ot  coirup- 
tores  juTontutis  abire  jussi  sunt,  sdentiam  popinae  professus  diadpUna  sua  seculum  infedt." 
Sen.  Cons.  ad  HdT.  10),  were  already  Tery  bad.  As  poUtical  actiTity  grew  dangeroua 
and  diminished,  and  wealth  poured  into  the  dty  througfa  tfae  inorease  of  oommeioe  aad 
ihe  pillaging  of  proTinces,  sensual  indulgenoe  grew  rapidly.  Bunness  oeased  and  dining 
began  at  what  we  should  condder  an  early  hour ;  and  comparatiToIy  few  of  the  Romana 
bdng  men  of  Uterary  habits,  the  rich  now  passed  most  of  tfaeir  eTenings  OTer  tfae  table, 
which  was  fomished  with  deUcades  and  omaments  at  an  enormous  ezpenae.    The  art  of 
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eooldng  miist  ^mwe  been  broaght  to  srest  perfection  m  the  oonne  of  tliat  period  dnrhig 
which  eattng  and  drinking  was  the  chief  featuro  in  a  Iloman*8  day  ;  but  Horaoe  probably 
had  only  leen  it  in  its  infancy.  Jnyenal  and  Martial  aro  moro  fhll  in  their  aoconnt  of  it. 
Flesb,  fish,  and  fowl,  and  made  dishes  of  every  kind,  were  imported  fiom  aU  qnarters.  Tbe 
art  of  digeetion  waa  as  moch  «todied  aa  the  art  of  the  kitchen,  bat  diteases  of  oonrse 
multiplied.  Conrivial  amusements  wero  neoessarily  invented  to  beguile  these  k>ng  meals ; 
the  scienoe  of  oooTenation  flourished,  and  small  talk  was  a  trsde,  profiBssional  diners-ont 
('parasiti')  being  reqnired  to  keep  the  company  aliYo  whenerer  their  own  lesovroes 
lUled.  This  deflectlon  from  the  simplicity  of  eariy  days  is  a  melandioly  featoro  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire ;  but  it  rcquired  perhaps  a  stronger  and  sterner  pen  than  Horaoe's 
to  handie  it  thoronghly.  This  Satiro,  the  fourth,  and  tfae  eighth,  throw  some  light  on 
cnlinary  details ;  bnt  the  rioe  of  gluttony,  which  must  have  gone  oonaiderable  lengths  even 
at  this  tame,  might  haro  been  moro  Tigoronsly  attacked.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  oor- 
rnptions  pointed  out  for  reformation  in  the  odes.  Horaoe  himself,  though  abetemious  in 
his  own  appetite,  dined  a  good  deal  with  the  rich,  and  may  not  have  thonght  it  ezpedient 
or  gracious  to  attsck  them  on  such  a  point. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Tahia  of  a  moderate  iaro  come  leam  from  me  (on  the  antiiority  of  the  plain  sensible 
Ofella),  not  with  the  glitter  of  plate  in  your  eyes,  but  now,  beforo  you  have  broken 
your  fast.     He  who  would  judge  truly  must  haTo  an  unbiassed  judgment. 

(t.  9.)  Go,  get  up  your  appetite  with  hunting  or  ball-play  or  the  quoit,  and  then  see  whether 
you  will  despise  humble  fare  and  roject  th»  drink  that  is  not  mingled  with  Hymettian 
honey.  If  the  butler  is  abroad  and  no  fish  is  to  be  had,  your  belly  wiU  be  oontent  with 
dry  bread  and  salt.  How  is  this  f  Why  the  pleaauro  of  eating  does  not  lie  in  the 
saTOur  of  the  meat,  but  in  yourself.  Let  labour  snpply  you  with  sanoe.  The  most 
tempting  dainties  giTe  no  pleasuro  to  the  bloated  stomach.  Yet  scarce  any  argument 
will  preTent  your  preferring  a  peaoock  to  a  bam-door  fowl,  merely  becanse  it  has  a  fine 

'  tail,  and  costs  moro  money.  How  can  you  tell  whero  that  fish  was  caught  ?  Yon 
deligbt  in  a  mullet  of  three  pounds  weight,  and  yet  you  must  cut  it  into  fragments  to 
serTe  it  to  your  friends.  But  why  then  don't  you  like  the  big  lupus  ?  Why,  because 
the  one  is  big  by  naturo,  the  other  small,  and  you  like  wbat  is  unnatural  and  rare.  The 
hungry  belly,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  despises  a  thing  because  it  is  common.  **  I 
like  to  see  a  hnge  beast  stretched  out  on  a  huge  dish,"  says  the  f^utton.  Blow  south 
winds  and  rot  their  dainties  1  But  let  them  alone,  they  aro  as  good  as  rotten  ah-eady 
for  appetites  that  want  rather  stimulants  than  food.  But  these  luzuries  are  only  of 
late  growth,  and  some  day  we  shall  haTe  roast  guUs  in  foshion. 

(r.  53.)  But  moderation  is  not  meanness,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  sToid  one  fault  only  to 
foll  into  another.  Aridienus  puts  old  fruit  and  sour  wine  before  his  friends,  and  is 
stingy  of  his  stinldng  oil,  CTen  on  boKdays.  Which  would  you  rather  imitate  ?  Re- 
spectability  lies  in  a  middle  course,  SToiding  ezoessiTe  strictness,  but  eqnally  avoiding  a 
sloTenly  carelessness. 

(t.  70.)  Now  I  will  tell  you  the  advantages  of  moderate  fare.  In  the  first  place  it  con* 
duoes  to  health,  as  you  can  easily  tell,  if  you  think  how  well  your  food  agreed  with  you 
till  you  mized  up  all  manner  of  things  in  your  stomach.  How  pale  a  man  gets  up  fit>m 
a  mized  supper !  Let  the  belly  be  oppressed  with  debanch  and  the  soul  is  oppressed 
likewise.  Another  man  takes  a  hearty  supper,  goes  to  bed  early,  and  gets  up  equal  to 
.theduties  of  the  day ;  and  he,  if  a  holiday  oomes  round  or  sickness  or  age  requires 
eztra  indulgence,  may  indulge  himself  with  impnnity :  but  what  can  you  add  to  the 
indulgence  you  anticipate  in  your  early  days  ?    Our  ancestors,  bent  on  hospitafity,  kept 
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their  meat  till  it  was  high,  in  hopes  of  a  guest  dropping  in  to  sharo  it.    Wonld  I  had 
been  born  in  those  good  old  days  i 

(t.  94.)  You  do  not  disregard  your  character.  Bnt  what  disgraoe  as  well  as  roin  tfaeae 
luxuries  bring  upon  yon !  how  your  relationt  hate  you,  and  how  you  will  hate  yonrself 
when  the  last  as  is  spent  with  which  you  would  gladly  have  bought  a  rope  to  hang 
yourself  1 

(v.  99.)  **  But  I  can  afford  to  be  exlaraTagant/'  says  one.  WeU,  if  you  haTe  more  fhan 
you  want  why  not  giTe  ahns»  restore  temples»  oontribute  to  public  works  ?  The  world 
is  ncTer  to  go  wrong  with  you»  I  soppose.  But,  tell  me,  you  whose  enemies  shall  one 
day  laugh  at  you,  which  man  is  best  fitted  to  meet  the  chances  of  fortnne,  he  who 
seeks  great  things,  or  he  who  is  content  with  a  little  aod  buckles  on  his  armour  in  time 
of  peace  to  meet  the  struggle  that  is  coming  ?  As  an  instanoe,  look  at  Ofella.  When 
I  was  a  child  he  was  rich,  but  he  liTod  no  more  ostentatiously  than  now  that  he  is 
poor.  He  Utos  on  a  hired  farm,  on  the  estate  of  which  once  he  was  master,  and  thus 
he  talks  to  his  children  :  "  My  fare  on  ordinary  days  was  nothing  but  a  dried  pig^s  foofe 
and  Tegetables ;  and  when  a  friend  dropped  in  we  made  ourselTes  merry  with  a  chickea 
or  kid  from  the  him,  and  plain  firuit  for  a  seoond  course ;  and  then  we  played  and  drank 
and  poured  libations  to  Ceres,  who  made  our  hearts  cheerful  and  our  faces  merry.  Let 
Fortune  be  as  hard  as  she  will,  how  can  she  rob  us  ?  HaTe  we  liTod  in  less  comfbrt 
since  the  stranger  came^  my  children  ?  Nature  made  neitfaer  him,  nor  me,  nor  any 
one  else,  perpetual  owner  of  the  soil.  He  has  ezpelled  me ;  he  will'  be  diiTen  out  in 
his  tom.  Now  Umbrenus,  now  Ofella  ia  maater.  8o  put  on  stout  hearta  and  be  ready 
to  meet  adTersity  when  it  oomes." 

QuAE  virtus  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 
Nec  meus  hic  sermo  est,  sed  quae  praecepit  Ofella 
Busticus  abnormis  sapiens  crassaque  Minerva, 

1.  boni,']  This  opening  being  something  Bentley  suggested  in  his  St  Galle  MS., 
like  that  of  C.  iii.  2,  the  word  *  boni '  faas  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bentley  had 
giTen  some  colonrto  the  reading  "  Angustam,  not  suffident  confidrace  in  his  own  oonjec- 
amici,  pauperiem  pati "  (seenote).  Itwould  ture  to  adopt  it  in  his  text.  He  was  de« 
seem  from  Fea'8  Tarions  readings  that  nearly  terred  by  the  authority  of  John  of  Salisbnry, 
all  the  old  editions  read  'bonis,'  which  I  who  mentions  one '  Ofellus '  as  the  author 
find  in  Ven.  1483,  and  Ascensius,  1511.  of  a  homely  proTerb  about  superstitious 
Many  MS8.  also  haTe  that  reading.  Fea  people  who  trusted  in  dreams.  The  Scho- 
adopts  it ;  but,  as  Orelli  says,  it  probably  liasts  had  *  Ofellus,'  and  eTery  edition  bnt 
arose  out  of  tbe  *  s '  that  foUows.  AU  his  OreUi's  has  tfae  same,  as  fiu  as  I  know.  I 
MSS.,  and  all  the  Parisian  (Pottier^s)  and  haTe  no  doubt  *  Ofella '  will  now  become 
the  Blandinian,  ali  Torrentius'  but  one  of  a  the  unquestioned  reading.  Estr^  adopts  it 
late  date,  fiTe  of  Lambinus',  in  short  nearly  without  hesitation. 

ail  the  best  haTO  *  boni.'  S^^abnomUt  saptens  erauaque  Mtnerpa,] 

2.  quae  praecepit  Ofella']  The  reoeiTed  A  man  wise  without  rule  and  of  plain 
readiog  in  Bentley's  time,  and  that  of  all  mother  wit.  Cioero  (de  Amidt.  c.  5)  usea 
the  old  editions,  was  '  quem  praecepit  the  ezpression  "  agamus  piogui  MinerTa " 
Ofellus.'  Torrentius  prefeired,  but  did  not  as  a  proTerbial  one.  Orelli'8  idea  that 
edit,  *  quae/  which  he  found  in  three  of  his  the  proTerb  is  deriTed  **  a  textura  rudi, " 
MSS.  Bentley  was  the  first  to  take  it  into  I  do  not  nnderstand.  MinerTa  was  ihe 
the  text  I  am  surprised  to  find  Heindorf  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  *  crassa  Minenra ' 
and  Dillenbr.  retain  '  quem.'  Bentley  also  therefore  means  a  coarse  kind  of  wisdom. 
conjectured  the  reading  '  Qfella  '  for  '  Ofel-  (See  Mr.  Long's  note  on  the  aboTe  passage 
lus:'  the  former  being  a  known  Roman  ofCicero.)  '  Abnormi,' the  reading  of  some 
name,  a  cognomen  of  the  Lucretii ;  and  the  of  the  best  MSS.,  is  quite  out  of  plaoe. 
other  being  met  with  neither  in  history  nor  '  Crassa  MinerTa '  is  proTerbial ;  '  abncmni 
in  inscriptions.    Orelli  faas  found  the  name  .Minenra '  is  not  ao. 
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Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes  * 
Gum  stupet  insanis  acies  fnlgoribus  et  cum 
Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat, 
Verum  hic  impransi  mecum  disquirite.     Gur  hoc ! 
Dicam  si  potero.     Male  verum  examinat  omnis 
Gorruptus  judex.     Leporem  sectatus  equove 


4.  inter  lanees  menMasque  nitentes]  The 
wealthy  Romanfl  had  already  learnt  to  fill 
their  rooms  with  costlf  furnitiirei  and  to 
make  a  display  of  their  plate,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  useful  or  omamental  Tessels, 
and  the  same  fashion  prerailed  in  the  pro- 
▼incee,  from  whence  m  &ct  it  must  have 
been  imported.  One  of  Cicero's  charges 
against  Verres  (ii.  4.  16)  is,  that  he  robbKsd 
one  Diodes  of  aU  his  plate,  **  ab  hoc  abaci 
▼asa  omnia,  nt  ezpoaita  fummt,  abstulit.^' 
*  Exponere  *  is  the  usual  word  for  this  dis- 
play.  *  Abaci '  were  slabs  usually  of  marble, 
in  later  times  eren  of  silver.  Their  use  was 
sometimes  that  of  side-boards  only.  Of 
the  same  kind,  used  in  the  same  way,  were 
the  '  Delpbicae  mensae '  mentioned  in  the 
same  oration  of  Cicero  (c.  68;  see  Bfr. 
Long's  note).  Very  much  of  the  plate  thus 
dispUyed  was  of  foreign  manufacture  and 
▼ery  oostly,  much  of  it  of  great  antiquity, 
and  a  good  deal  too  taken  from  Greek  and 
Asiatic  temples,  and  brought  to  Rome  by 
▼arious  oonquerors  (Maroellus  and  Mum- 
mius  in  particular),  by  go^emors  of  Vezres' 
school,  or  by  the  traTelling  mercatores,  who 
thus  brought  home  the  proceeds  of  the 
goods  they  took  abroad.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  article  in  which  the  Romans 
showed  more  eztravaganoe  than  their  tables ; 
and,  though  this  did  not  come  to  its  height 
tiU  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  tezt 
shows  that  they  were  then  ▼ery  costly ;  and 
Pliny  relates  of  Cioero  that  he  ga^e  s 
million  sesteroes  for  a  table  of  that  sort 
which  were  called  *  orbes.'  These  consisted 
of  single  slabs,  sometimee  of  great  dia- 
meter.  Pliny  (ziii.  16)  mentions  one  made 
of  the  '  citrus,'  a  tree  of  the  cypress  kind, 
which  was  four  feet  in  diameter.  These 
were  caUed  *  monopodia,'  from  their  resting 
on  a  single  stem,  usually  of  i^ory.  The 
most  ezpensiYe  were  spotted,  and  Pliny 
caHs  them  by  ▼arious  names  ezpressi^e  of 
that  appearanoe,  '  tigrinae,'  *  pantherinae,' 
&c.  See  Becker*s  Gallus,  Sc.  ii.  notes  9. 
11.  The  wood  nezt  in  ▼alue  to  the  dtrus 
was  the  maple,  and  such  an  one  Nasidienus 
entertained  his  guests  at  (9.  ii.  8.  10).  The 
dishes  of  the  rich  were  ▼ery  generally  of 
sil^er,  80  that  the  '  lances '  here  mentioned 
would  be  not  only  those  which  appeared 


upon  the  '  abad,'  but  thoae  alao  in  which 
the  ▼iands  wwe  ser^ed.  '  Lances '  is  here 
used  as  a  generic  name  for  dishes;  bnt 
there  were  other  names,  as  *  patina,'  '  ca- 
tinus,'  *  scutula,'  *  gabata,' '  paropsis,'  all  of 
different  shapes  and  for  different  uses. 

9.  Curruptue  judex,']  Horace  likens  the 
man  whose  judgment  is  biassed  by  a  fine 
table  and  good  dinner  to  a  judez  who  has 
been  tampered  with.     (See  C.  iv.  9.  39,  n.) 

—  Leporem  eeetatue  equove']  There  is 
Bome  confuaion  raised  in  this  long  sentenoe 
by  the  introduction  of  the  words  '  pete  oe- 
dentem  aera  disoo.'  Horaoe  means  at  first 
to  say  "  when  yon  ha^e  tired  yourself  wi<^ 
hunting  the  hare^  with  riding  an  unbroke 
horse,  or  (supposing  the  rougher  sports  are 
too  much  for  you)  with  bali  pky  or  throw- 
ing  the  discus,  and  are  dry  and  hungry, 
then  see  if  you  will  despise  the  oommonest 
food,  and  cali  fbr  rich  mohium."  Instead 
of  which  he  saya  :  **  after  hunting  the  hare 
or  wearying  youraelf  with  riding,  or  if  (sup- 
posing  you  are  only  aocustomed  to  Greek 
sports,  and  the  Roman  are  too  much  fbr 
you)  bali  play  oocupies  you  or  the  discus, 
then  throw  the  discus;  bnt  when  fatigue 
shall  ha^e  banished  fastidiousness,  and  you 
are  dry  and  hungry,  then  see  if"  &c 
'Romana  militia'  oorresponds  to  what 
Cioero  says  (de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  64) :  '*  ezer- 
ceamur  in  ▼enando  ad  similitudinem  bellicae 
disdplinae."  As  may  be  seen  by  this 
passage,  the  ball  play,  which  was  so  common 
an  amusement  in  one  shape  or  other  among 
the  Romans,  was  introduced  from  Greece, 
thongh  the  Romans  had  ▼arieties  perhaps 
of  their  own  in^ention.  The  most  ▼iolent 
fbrm  howe^er,  '  harpastnm,'  was  borrowed 
firom  the  Greeks,  who  also  had  the  severer 
ezerdse  of  football,  which  the  Romans  had 
not.  The  throwing  of  the  discus  likewiae 
was  of  Greek  origin,  and  belonged  to  the 
heroic  age.  The  nature  of  the  discns  ia 
seen  in  Uie  famous  statueof  the  ShtkS^Xoq 
by  Myron,  of  which  casts  are  oommon,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  good  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  A  wood-engra^ing  of  this  statue, 
and  an  account  of  the  discus,  will  be  found 
in  Smith's  Dict.  Antt  The  spedmen  of 
Greek  effeminacy  mentioned  in  C.  iii.  24.  ^ 
67y  tfae  *  trochus,'  ia  more  to  the  purpose 
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Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel  si  Bomana  fatigat  lO 

Militia  assuetum  graecari,  seu  pila  velox 

MoUiter  austerum  studio  fallente  laborem, 

Seu  te  discus  agit,  pete  cedentem  aera  diseo ; 

Cum  labor  extuderit  fastidia,  siccus,  inanis 

Sperne  cibum  vilem ;  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falemo  15 

Ne  biberis  diluta.     Foris  est  promus  et  atrum 

Defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare :  cum  sale  panis 

Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet.     Unde  putas  aut 

Qui  partum !     Non  in  caro  nidore  voluptas 

Summa  sed  in  te  ipso  est.     Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  20 

Sudando ;  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea 


than  the  'pila'  or  *di8ciu/  which  wer« 
manly  ainiuements  enough.  Bat.Horace 
aBSumes  (t.  12)  that  the  man'8  hall  play  is 
rather  Uucy.  Bentley,  donbting  whether 
'  eztuderit '  can  bear  the  meaning  here  re* 
qnired,  reada  without  authority  *  ezpulerit.' 
The  Scholiasts  and  aU  the  MSS.  have  '  ez- 
tuderiL'  *  Eztundo '  is  no  where  elae  uaed 
in  this  sense,  but  it  is  a  very  apt  word  for 
the  oocasion.  Hunger  beating  fastidious- 
ness  out  of  a  man  represents  the  power  of 
the  onei  and  the  contemptible  character  of 
the  other,  Tery  weU. 

15.  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Fedenui]  This 
oonstituted  the  drink  called  *  mulsum,'  oivo* 
liiktt  which  was  oommonly  drunk  at  the 
preparatory  course  called  '  gustus '  or  *  pro- 
mulsis '  (see  S.  i.  3.  61  n.),  the  former  name 
being  taken  firom  the  dishes  that  were  eaten 
as  a  whet  to  the  appetite,  and  the  latter 
from  the  mulsnm  that  was  taken  with  them. 
(GalL  Sc.  9 :  The  Banquet.)  The  use  of 
ihe  Btrong  Falemian  wine  for  this  miztnre, 
in  which  ihe  usual  proportion  was  four  of 
wine  to  one  of  honey,  is  condemned  below, 
S.  4.  25.  Of  the  honeys  osed  by  the  Ro- 
mans  of  his  day,  but  not  mentioned  by 
Horace  (see  C.  ii.  6.  18,  n.)  the  best  was 
ihat  of  Hybla  in  Sidly ;  the  worst  was  that 
of  Coraica,  mentioned  in  various  epigrams  of 
Martial ;  '  mulsum  '  made  with  wluch  was 
held  to  be  diink  fit  only  for  the  ▼ulgar. 

16.  pnnmul  This  was-  one  of  the  '  ordi- 
narii '  or  npper  domestic  slsTes,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  winer-oellar  and 
larder.  He  was  henoe  called  ^oellarius,' 
also  *  procurator  peni,' '  steward  of  the  pro- 
yisions.'  Another  name  he  bore  was  *  oon- 
dus,'  because  he  had  to  take  into  store 
(<  condere ')  the  provisions  that  were  left  or 
brought  in  for  consumption ;  and,  as  the 
same  person  who  locked  up  a]so  took  out 

*the    proriaions  ('promere  ),  both  names 


were  united  in  one,  *  condnspromns,'  as  in 
Plantos  (Pseud.  ii.  2. 14): 

'<  Pt,  Conduspromns  snm  procniator  peni. 
^orT?.  Quasitedicasatriensem.  P«.lmmo 
atriensi  impero." 

He  therefore  had  authority  oTer  other  slavea, 
The  '  atriensis  *  was  one  who  had  charge  of 
the  '  atrium,'  and  was  also  one  of  the  piin- 
dpal  sUves. 

17.  hiemat  mare:']  This  word  is  only 
known  to  have  been  used  before  Horaoe  by 
Saliust,  whowas  fond  of  unusoal  and  archaic 
words.  Seneca  (Epp.  114)  mentions  that 
he  says  (somewhere  not  known  to  na), 
"aquia  hiemantibos,"  aod  that  AirnntinSy 
the  author  of  a  history  of  one  of  the  Pnnic 
wars,  and  an  imitator  of  Sallnst,  was  alwaya 
dragging  in  this  word  *hiemare.'  Pliny 
uses  it  oocasionally.  Horace'8  taste  was 
insendbly  affected  by  his  study  of  the 
Greek  poets,  and  he  cc^ed  their  xtiftaZtrai^ 
tiiongh  he  may  also  have  seen  and  approTed 
more  than  Seneca  does  Sallnst^s  "aqnis 
hiemantibus. ''  With  '  Litrantem  stoma- 
chum,'  oompare  '  iratnm  Tentron '  (S.  ii.  8. 
5).  A  hnngry  man  is  Tulgarly  said  to  haTe 
a  wolf  in  his  belly  to  this  day. 

19.  QHipariumr']  The  snbject  isonly 
to  be  gathered  from  the  oontezt.  '  Whenoe 
do  you  suppose  this  appetite  qprings,  or 
how  is  it  got  V 

20.  pulmetUaria  ^guaere']  The  Schnliarta 
teli  ns  a  story  of  Socrates,  that,  when  be 
was  taking  a  long  walk,  he  aooonnted  Ibr 
his  activity  by  saying  5^ov  ovvay^,  *  I  am 
getting  sauce  for  my  dinner.' 

21.  oetrea  Nee  eeanu]  These  were  aU 
aerved  np  with  the  '  gustns '  to  stir  np  the 
appetite.  Oysters  were  eaten  raw  or  dressed* 
The  '  scarus '  was  a  fish  not  known  in  these 
days.  It  WBS  rare  even  among  the  Romans, 
and  imported  from  the  A^ean  sea.    (PUuy 
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Nec  scarus  aut  poierit  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 

Yix  tamen  eripiam  posito  pavone  velis  quin 

Hoc  potius  quam  gallina  tergere  palatum, 

Gorruptus  vanis  rerum,  quia  veneat  auro  25 

Bara  avis  et  piota  pandat  spectacula  cauda ; 

Tamquam  ad  rem  attineat  quidquam.     Num  vesceris  ista 

Quam  laudas  pluma !     Cocto  num  adest  honor  idem  i 

Game  tamen  quamvis  distat  nil,  hac  magis  iUam 

Imparibus  formis  deceptum  te  petere !     Esto :  30 

Unde  datum  sentis  lupus  hic  Tiberinus  an  alto 

Gaptus  hiet,  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 


iz.  17*)  Martial  nys  it  was  good  fbr  the 
stomacfa,  but  of  poor  flaTour.  The  '  kgois ' 
is  described  hj  the  ScfaoUatt  aa  '  avia  lepo- 
rini  ooloris ;'  bieyond  wfaicfa  we  imow  notfaing 
about  it  *  Ostrea '  is  faiere  naed  as  a  dis- 
syllable.  Of  tfae  otfaer  tfaings  of  wfaicfa 
the  '  promnlsBs '  usaally  oonsistedt  some 
are  given  below  (S.  8.  8,  sq.).  Tfae  pes- 
oock  was  a  dish  lateLy  introdnoed  when 
Horaoe  wrote.  It  was  first  brovgfat  into 
fiufaion  by  Q.  Hortensius  tfae  orator,  Cioero'8 
rival,  and  was  for  a  long  time  oonaideted 
an  indispeasable  diah  at  great  entertain* 
ments,  wfaich  leads  Cicero  (in  his  cheerfol 
letter  to  Paetus,  quoted  on  8.  i.  3.  6,  and 
C.  iii.  16.  21)  to  call  himself  a  bold  man,  in 
that  fae  faad  entertained  Hirtius  at  diimer 
and  given  him  no.peaoock ;  which  however 
fae  aooounts  for  by  fais  oook  being  an  in- 
different  one,  and  hia  only  lateky  faftring 
taken  to  giring  dinners.  ^Ponere'  for 
putting  on  the  table  ooours  below  (S.  4. 
14).  «Tergere  paiatum/  *to  wipe  the 
palate/  is  a  novel  ezpression.  As  to  ^Tanis 
rerum '  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n/ 

28.  Cocto  num  adest^    Thls  cannot  pro- 

vly  be  called  an  faiatus,  as  Orelli  calls  it. 

he  *  m '  is  pronounoed  witfa  tfae  foUowing 
word,  as  is  oommon  in  Terenoe.  So  Lncre- 
tius  (iiL  1005):  *'  Sed  dum  adest  qnod  ave- 
mus  id  ezBuperare  videtor." 

30.  deeeptum  tepeteref]  Porpfa^rrion^s 
note  (in  Asoensius'  tezt)  is  **  Caniem  tamen 
banc  magis  quam  illam  petere  non  debes," 
wfaich  sfaows  tfaat  fais  reading  was  *  petere ;' 
and  tfais  reading  Torrentiua  adopts  from 
more  tfaan  one  of  fais  MSS.,  '*  in  uno  atque 
altero  scriptum  invenL"  OreUi  finds  it  in 
fais  St.  GaUen  MS.  with  <patet'  super- 
scribed,  as  a  oorrection  of  *■  patet '  in  h,  and 
as  the  only  reading  in  c.  Tfaese  Htaee  are 
ezoellent  MSS.,  and  tfae  autfaority  for  tfae 
reading  is  nowample.  As  early  as.Acron 
and  Comm.  Cruq.  tlie  word  *  patet '  had  got 


The 


into  the  tezt,  probably  becanse  the  oopyists 
did  not  peroeive  that  tfae  infinitive  '  petere' 
ezpressed  a  feeling  of  indignation.  (See 
Key's  L.  G.,  1247,  note,  wfaere  it  is  stated 
tfaat  *'  tfais  infinitive  is  dependent  on  some 
sucfa  phrase  as  *■  credendum  est.'  **)  The 
editaons  all  faave  *  illa,'  wfaicfa,  on  tiie  an- 
thority  of  some  of  his  MSS.,  sinoe  oon- 
firmed  by  Ore]li's  8t.  Oallen  and  Bemey 
Torrentaus  changed  to  '  illam,'  making  the 
sense  as  follows:  **to  tfaink  that,  although 
in  the  quality  of  the  fiesh  there  is  no 
differenoe,  you  should  prefer  the  peafowl 
to  ihe  other,  deluded  by  tfae  superiority 
of  its  beanty."  Aooording  to  tl^  read« 
ing,  wfaidi  1  faftve  adopted  as  the  simplest, 
*hac'  refors  not  to  tfae  bird  last  men- 
tioned,  but  to  that  whicfa  tfae  speaker  pre- 
lers,  or  is  defending ;  just  as  we  faftve  *  fais ' 
and  '  illis  '  cfaanging  plaees  below  (86,  37). 
Orelli,  wfao  foUowed  tfais  reading  in  fais 
first  edition,  cfaanged  fais  mind,  aad  has 
edited  «illa'  and  *petat'  in  his  seoond. 
As  to  other  leadings,  **  quam  sudent  hic  et 
omnia  moliantur  interpretee  qno  verbonun 
oonstruotionem  ezplioent  et  evolvant,  vide  si 
vacat  aut  oopia  est  apud  ipsos "  (Bentley, 
who  rejects  Torrentius'  reading). 

31.  Unde  datum  ienti*,']  The  sentenoe 
goes  on  thus :  *  be  it  so :  grant  tfaat  you 
may  be  taken  in  by  tfae  eye  in  tfae  matter  of 
tfae  bird  witfa  a  fine  tail;  but  wfaftt  sense 
can  tell  you  wfaether  such  and  sucfa  a  fiah 
was  caught  in  a  particuhur  part  of  the  river, 
or  at  its  mouth,  or  in  tfae  open  sea  ? '  Tfais 
is  not  a  very  well  cfaosen  question.  Tfaat  part 
of  the  river  whicfa  is  meant  by  <  inter  pontes  * 
Uy  between  tfae  Pons  Fabridns,wfaicfa  joined 
the  InsuU  Tiberina  with  tfae  left  bank,  and 
tfae  Pons  Sublicins,  and  between  these 
bridges  the  Cloaca  Mazima  emptied  itself. 
It  would  not  require  a  very  keen  epicure  to 
distinguish  afisfa  cangfat  in  tfaose  waters; 
and  tfae  fisfa  ti^en  at  sea,  if  it  was  tfae  same 
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Ostia  sub  Tusci?     Laudas,  insane,  trilibrem 

Mullum  in  singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 

Ducit  te  species  video  :  quo  pertinet  ergo  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos !     Quia  scilicet  illis 

Majorem  natura  modum  dedit,  his  breve  pondus. 

Jejunus  raro  stomachus  volgaria  temnit. 

^^  Porrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino 

Vellem,'*'  ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapacibus.     At  vos,  40 

Praesentes  Austri,  coquite  horum  obsonia, — quamquam 

Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  copia  quando 

Aegrum  sollicitat  stomachum,  cum  rapula  plenus 

Atque  acidas  mavolt  inulas.     Necdum  omnis  abacta 

Pauperies  epulis  regum ;  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Nigrisque  est  oleis  hodie  locus.     Haud  ita  pridem 

Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 


fisb,  would  be  ont  of  seaBon  and  ooane. 
The  'lupufl'  is  said  to  haTO  been  of  the 
pike  kind. 

33.  Ottia  iub  Tufci*'^  «Sub'witb 
the  accuflatiTe  in  phrases  of  pbce,  seems  to 
have  the  meaning  it  has  in  phrases  of  time, 
immediatdy  after  (see  Epod.  ii.  44,  n.);  so 
that  *  sub  ostia '  would  be  *  immediately  on 
entering  the  mouth.'  But  it  usually  in  these 
phrases  foUows  a  verb  of  motioui  and  means 
'  clofle  up  to ;'  and  if  it  be  so  underatood 
here,  the  verb  of  motion  must  be  supplied, 
*  as  you  approach  dose  up  to.'  The  Tiber 
is  called  Tuscus  amnis,  as  (C.  i.  20.  5)  it 
is  said  to  be  Maecenas'  '  patemum  fiumen/ 
because  it  rises  in  Etruria. 

34.  MuUum  ]  The  mullet  was  a  fish 
in  high  estimataon  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  Martial  speaks  of  one  of  two  pounds 
as  the  least  that  should  be  put  upon  a  fine 
dish: 

**  Grandia  ne  viola  parvo  chrysendeta  mullo ; 
Ut  minimum  libras  debet  habere  duas." 
(xiv.  97.) 

This  Pliny  says  was  a  size  it  rarely  ex- 
oeeded.  Juvenal  tells  a  story  of  a  man 
who  bought  a  mullet  of  siz  pounds  at  a 
thousand  sesteroes  for  each  pound  (iv.  15). 
The  bearded  mullet,  as  it  was  called,  was 
held  in  highest  esteem. 

36.  Quia  icilicet  illis]  '  Illis '  does  not 
refer  to  the  more  remote  object  here,  but 
to  the  neareri  as  in  v.  27  (see  note).  '  His ' 
refers  to  the  mullet. 

40.-4/  tf08,  Praeaentes  Auatrit']  *Now 
may  ye,  O  potent  south-winds.'  '  At '  is  a 
partide  of  ezclamation  when  a   sudden 


emotion  is  ezpressed,  as  mentioned  above 
(Bpod.  V.  1).  The  winds  are  invoked  as 
deities.  As  to  '  praesens '  in  this  ipplica- 
tion,  see  C.  i.  36.  2. 

41.  Quamguain]  'Though  I  need  not 
invoke  your  help;  for  the  boar  and  the 
turbot  lose  their  fiavour  when  the  stomadi 
is  gorged  and  seeks  stimulants.' 

42.  rhombus]  This  fish,  if  it  was  the 
turbot,  was  not  less  esteemed  by  the  Ro- 
mans  than  by  ourselves.  The  finest  were 
caught  in  the  Adriatic,  near  Ravenna, 
whenoe  the  fish  that  caused  such  a  sensa- 
tion  in  Juvenal's  story  (iv.  37t  sqq.)  he  calls 
"Hadriaci  spatium  admiraUIe  rhombi." 
But  it  is  not  oertain  that  we  know  vhat 
fish  is  meant  by  the  'rhombus.'  Respect- 
ing  '  rapula  *  and  *  inulae/  see  below,  S.  8. 
51.  On  the  ilse  of  eggs  at  the  *prbmnl< 
sis/  see  S.  i.  3.  6.  The  sense  in  which 
Horaoe  uses  the  words  '  pauper  *  and  *  rez ' 
is  no  where  more  marked  tluui  here  (see  C. 
L  1.  18,  aud  C.  i.  4.  14). 

47.  Oalloni  praeconia  erat  aeipemere'] 
"  Hic  est  qui  primus  acipenserem  conviriis 
apposuit "  (Porph.).  This  was  in  the  time 
of  Lucilius  and  of  Laelius.  A  few  verses  of 
the  former  have  been  preserved  by  Cicero 
(de  Finn.  ii.  8),  in  which  he  repeats  the  in- 
dignation  of  LaeUus  against  this  epicure, 
hb  own  taste  being,  as  we  have  aeen  (S.  iL 
1.  72,  n.),  of  the  simplest  kind : — 

**  O  lapathe  ut  jactare  necesse  est  cognitu' 
cui  sis. 
In  quo  Laeliu'  damores  oo^b^  flle  solebat 
Edere  oompellans  grunuas  ez  ordine  nos- 
tros: 
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Infamis.     Quid,  tunc  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant ! 

Tutus  erat  rhombus  tutoque  cieonia  nido 

Donec  vos  auctor  docuit  praetorius.     Ergo 

Si  quis  nunc  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos, 

Parebit  pravi  docilis  Bomana  juventus. 

Sordidus  a  tenui  victu  distabit,  Ofella 

Judice ;  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud 

Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.     Avidienus, 

Cui  Ganis  ex  vero  dictum  cognomen  adhaeret, 

Quinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  coma, 

Ac  nisi  mutatum  parcit  defundere  vinum,  et 

Gujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre,  licebit 
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'O  Pabli,  O  gnrges  GaUoniy  es  liomo 

miser/  inqnit, 
'Coenasti  in  yita  nnnqnam  bene  qnam 

omnia  in  ista 
^Consumis  squiUa  atqne  adpensere  cnm 

decumano.' " 
'  Acipenser'  is  said  to  be  a  stnreeon.    The 
fish  was  ont  of  fiuhion  in  Fliny^s  days  (N. 
U.  ix.  17).    In  respect  to  *  praeconis/  see 
S.  i.  6.  86|  n. 

50.  ttuetor  doeuit  praetoriut,']  On  this 
Porphyrion  tells  ns  that  one  Rufns  was  the 
first  to  bring  into  fashion  the  eating  of 
yonng  storks ;  and  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date  for  the  praetorship  (which  is  a  little 
oontradiction,  since  after  Horace  he  calls 
him  *  praetorius/  bnt  that  does  not  mnch 
matter,^he  story  is  eqnally  good),  being 
rejected,  the  foUowing  epigram  was  made 
npon  him : — 

**  Ciooniamm  Rufbs  iste  oonditor 
Hic  est  dnobns  elegantior  Plands : 
Suflfragiomm  puncta  non  tnUt  septem. 
Ciconiarum  populus  ultus  est  mortem/' 

Who  the  Planci  were  we  do  not  know,  bnt 
they  mnst  haYO  stood  for  some  office,  and 
were  '  eleganter  emuncti/  though  Rufus 
was  '  elegantius.'  When  he  UTed  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say ;  or  whether  he  was  the  first 
to  introduoe  tiie  '  rhombus '  as  weU  as  the 

*  ciconia,'  in  which  case  he  deserred  well  of 
those  who  Uked  good  Uving.  The  stork 
went  out  of  fashioui  as  OfeUa  predicts ;  and 
though  guUs  did  not  take  its  plaoe,  cranes 
came  into  vogue,  as  Estre  has  pointed  out 
from  PUny  (N.  H.  z.  23,  §  30).  See  S.  iL 
8.  87.  As  to  <  auctor/  see  C.  i.  28.  14,  n. 
The  word  'edixerit'  is  a  play  upon  the 

*  edictnm '  of  the  '  praetor.' 

65.  pratmm  detorseris,']  literaUy, '  tum 
yourself  awry/    Bentley,  on  the  anthority 


of  one  MS.|  reads  <  prayus.'  I  see  no  rea- 
son  for  deserting  the  reodTed  reading,  with 
the  weight  of  authority  that  it  has. 

—  Avidienus,']  The  SchoUasts  have 
nothing  to  teU  ns  of  this  miser.  The  MSS. 
are  divided  between  'ductum '  and  '  dictum.' 
In  this,  as  in  the  last  case,  dther  would  do. 

58.  d^ndere]  'Diffundere,'  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  old  editions  and  many 
others,  as  weU  as  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
signifies,  as  mentioned  before,  to  draw  firom 
the  *doUum'  into  the  'amphora,'  'testa,' 
or  '  cadns '  (aU  the  same  kind  of  Yessel),  in 
whidi  it  was  kept  tiU  it  was  fit  to  dnnk. 
When  poured  firom  thenoe  into  the  *  crater' 
to  be  mixed  for  drinking  it  was  said  to  be 
'  defiisum,'  and  that  is  the  only  word  that 
has  any  meaning  here.  This  mLser's  wine 
was  of  a  poor  kind,  probably  not.fit  to  be 
bottied  in  the  first  instanoe,  butonly  to  be 
drank  ftom  the  *doUum.'  He  bottled  it, 
and  did  not  produoe  it  for  consumption  tiU 
it  was  sour. 

59.  licebit  IUe  repoiia']  On  'Ucebit,' 
see  Epod»  xv.  19.  '  Repotia '  was  a  '  coena ' 
sometimes  given  the  day  after  marriage  by 
the  husband.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ez- 
planation  of  the  custom  is  to  be  met  with. 
The  marriage-dinner  was  given  by  the  hus^ 
band.  As  that  was  nsuaUy  a  scene  of 
nothing  bnt  unrestrained  merriment,  per- 
haps  the  religious  oeremonies  required  pro- 
perly  to  inaugurate  the  new  life  of  the  mar- 
ried  couple,  and  to  propitiate  the  penates 
and  lares,  were  usuaUy  deferred  to  this 
day ;  and  the  sobriety  of  the  '  repotia '  was 
probably  designed  to  make  amends  for  the 
Ucense  of  the  '  coena  nuptialis.'  The  Ro- 
mans  observed  their  birthdays  with  much 
reUgious  aocuracy,  and  with  festivities  equal 
to  our  own.  See  note  on  C.  iv.  11.  8.  They 
took  care  on  every  holiday  to  have  their 
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Ille  repotia  natales  aliosve  dierum  Go 

Festos  albatus  celebret,  cornu  ipse  bilibri 

Caulibus  instillat,  veteris  non  parcus  aceti. 

Quali  igitur  victu  sapiens  utetur,  et  horum 

Utrum  imitabitur !     Hac  urget  lupus^  hac  canis,  aiunt. 

Mundus  erit  qua  non  offendat  sordibus,  atque  65 

In  neutram  partem  cultus  miser.     Hic  neque  servis, 

Albuti  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit 

Saevus  erit ;  nec  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius  unctam 

Convivis  praebebit  aquam ;  vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

Accipe  nunc  victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum  70 

Afferat.     Imprimis  valeas  bene  :  nam  variae  res 

Ut  noceant  homini  credas  memor  illius  escae 

Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit ;  at  simul  assis 

Miscueris  elixa,  simul  conchylia  turdis, 


toga  espedally  dean.  The  ordinary  toga 
WM  not  dyed.  The  natunl  whitenees  of 
the  wool  was  increased  by  the  prooess  of 
deaning,  in  whidi  ifc  was  rubbed  with  dif- 
ferent  kinda  of  iuUer'8  earth  («creta  M* 
lonls '),  and  also  ezposed  to  steams  of  sul- 
pbor,  which  removed  stains  of  any  kind. 
'Albatos,'  thereforef  signifies  in  a  toga 
whidi  has  just  come  from  the  '  fullo.'  It 
was  usual  for  persons  who  were  canTassing 
for  offices  to  have  their  toga  unusuaUy 
whitened  with  an  extra  supply  of  *  creta,' 
whenoe  they  were  called  *  candidati.'  Theo- 
phrastos  (Chartu;.  TFipi  /iiKpoXoyiac)  speaks 
of  mean  persons  as  wpic  ro^C  y  va^cic  d«a- 
rcivo/ieyovc  ^Tru^  rb  Ifutrtov  a^roiQ  l(n 
woWifjv  yijv  Iva  fAt^  pvnaivtirai  raxv» 

61.  eomu  ^ge  bilibri']  The  'oomn' 
was  the  hom  Yessel  in  which  the  oilwas 
kept  Instead  of  having  a  cruet  or  small 
vessel  suited  to  the  dinner-tabloi  such  as 
wealthy  people  nsually  had  of  silver  and 
others  of  cheaper  material,  he  would  bring 
down  the  big  hom,  and  with  his  own  hand, 
lest  others  should  be  too  liberal,  drop  the 
smallest  quantity  of  oU  upon  the  cabbage, 
while  of  his  old  vinegar,  which  wonld  tura 
his  guests,  if  he  had  any,  firom  the  dish, 
he  was  firee  enongh.  So  that  the  reading 
'largus'  for  'parcns'  which  Gesner  sup- 
ports  is  out  of  place.    It  has  litUe  authori^. 

64.  aiunt,']  rb  XtyofAtvoVf  'as  the  saying 
is.'  It  was  perhaps  a  common  proTerb, 
though  not  now  met  with  elsewhere.  The 
old  editions,  without  any  exception  I  be- 
lieve  (tiU  Lambinus),  and  Porphyrion,  have 
'  angit '  for  *  aiunt'  Fea  says  it  appears  in 
all  his  MSS.,  whidi  is  hardly  ciedible.     He 


edits  'angit.'  AIl  Craqmos'  but  two  of 
little  value  had  'aiunt.'  Tonentiiis  edits 
'angit,'  but  ipproves  of  'ainnt,'  on  the 
authority  of  his  best  MSS.  The  UM^ty 
of  the  Parisian  MSS.,  and  OreUi^s  thiee 
best,  have  '  aiunt.' 

65.  Mundus  erii  gua  non}  *  A  man  wiU 
be  decent  so  fiu*  as  ('qua')  he  does  not 
ofiend  by  meanness,  and  is  on  ndther  haod 
sordid  in  his*  way  of  Uving.' 

67.  Albuti  senii']  See  S.  i.  48,  n.  mat 
more  is  given  by  the  Scholiuts  is  hardly 
worth  repeating,  for  it  is  only  drawn  from 
the  text  as  any  one  raay  see.  They  say  the 
savage  old  man  used  to  flog  his  daves  be- 
fore  they  did  wrong,  "beciHue,"  said  he, 
"when  you  do  wrong  I  may  not  be  at 
leisure  to  fiog  you."  '  Dido,'  to  distribute, 
is  different  in  sense  and  etymology  firom 
'  divido.'  The  latter  is  oonnected  with  Mduo,' 
'idus'  (C.  iv.  11.  16,  n.),  the  former  with 

*  do.'  *  Dido '  is  oommonly  used  by  Ln- 
cretius.  Of  Naevius  notlung  is  known. 
Lambinus,  to  iUnstrate  the  diaracter  Horaoe 
gives  of  him,  refers  to  the  story  told  bv 
Plutafch  in  his  life  of  JuUus  Caesar  (c  17) 
of  Yalerius  Leo,  who  put  before  tfae  Dic- 
tator  some  asparagus  ooverad  with  ointment 
instead  of  oU.  Sndi '  simpUdty,'  amounting 
to  an  indifference  to  the  deoendes  of  Uie,  and 
a  want  of  consideiation  for  othen,  whidi 
some  people  almost  look  upon  as  a  virtne, 
Horace  very  properly  describes  as  a  great 
vice. 

73.  Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  eederiti] 
'Which  before  you  mixed  it  with  other 
iiiings  remained  quiet  upon  yonr  stomadi.' 

*  Lenta  pitoita,'  the  tongh  mncoa  secreted 
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Bulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent  stomachoque  tumultum  .    75 

Lenta  feret  pituita.     Vides  ut  pallidus  omnis 

Coena  desurgat  dubia  ?    Quin  corpus  onustum 

Hestemis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una, 

Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae. 

Alter  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  80 

Membra  dedit  vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit. 

Hic  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam, 

Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 

Seu  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus,  ubique 

Accedent  anni  et  tractari  mollius  aetas  85 

Imbecilla  volet ;  tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istam 

Quam  puer  et  validus  praesumis  moUitiem,  seu 

Dura  valetudo  inciderit  seu  tarda  senectus  i 

Bancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudabant,  non  quia  nasus 

lUis  nuUus  erat  sed  credo  hac  mente,  quod  hospes  90 


by  the  mtestiiieB.  Cioero  (Tusc  iv.  10) 
compares  the  mental  diseaeee  prodaoed  by 
tbe  conflict  of  ▼idona  opinions  with  the 
disorden  of  the  body,  **  qnum  Bangnis  ocv- 
ruptus  est  aot  pituita  redundat  ant  bilis." 
The  first  and  third  sy]]able8  of  *  pitmta '  are 
long;  the  seoond  therefbre  here  coalesoes 
with  the  third.  '  Coena  dnbia '  is  an  ei- 
pression  copied  from  Terenoe,  and  means 
sach  a  good  dinner  that  you  cannot  tell  what 
to  eat  first    Fhorm.  ii.  2.  28 : — 

"PA.  Coena  dubia  apponitnr 
Get,  Quid  istuc  verbi  est  ?    Ph,  Ubi  ta 
dubites  quid  snmas  potiaaimnm." 

79.  Aique  affigit  Akiro]  This  !s  the 
reading  of  all  the  old  editions  and  the 
Scholiasts,  together  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  MSS.,  and  all  the  oldest  and  best. 
Lambinus,  on  the  authority  as  he  says  of 
twelve  MSS.,  has  *  affligit/  and  Bentley  has 
defended  that  reading  in  a  long  note.  He 
says  the  oopyists  invariably  make  mistakes 
between  these  two  words,  and  that  here  it 
will  require  a  ghostvfirom  the  shades  below 
to  dedde  the  reading.  It  appears  to  me 
that  'affligit  humo/  which  would  signify 
dashes  to  the  ground,  does  not  ezpress 
Horaoe^s  meaning,  and  that  the  ezamples 
Bentley  quotes  in  support  of  that  phrase 
have  no  resembUnce  to  this  passage:  for 
instance,  Ovid  (Met  zii.  139) :— 

«Qnam  super  impnlsam  resupino  pectore 
cygnum 
Vi  mnlta  vertit  terraeqne  afliizit  AdiiUes." 


IfafflixitMnthisVke  aipieMcd  the  i 
meaning  as  the  tezt,  then  '  vi  multa  vertit' 
should  be  analogous  to  *  pnegravat,'  wliich 
it  is  DOt,  and  the  latterword  is  inoompatible 
with  the  notion  of  dashing  to  the  ground  : 
you  cannot  be  satd  to  weigh  a  thing  down 
and  dash  it  down  in  the  same  breath.  Any 
one  who  remembers  the  word^  of  David, 
**  My  soul  deaveth  to  the  gronnd/'  vnll  see 
how  much  more  force  there  is  in  '  affigit ' 
than  'affligit.'  The  debauch  might  have 
been  said  to  dash  the  soul  to  the  ground, 
the  state  of  the  body  oonsequent  on  the 
debauch  can  only  be  said  to  keep  it  there. 
The  same  sense,  though  in  a  diiferent  oon- 
nezion,  is  oonveyed  trf  Cioero's  words  (de 
Seneot.  c.  zzi.) :  **  Est  enim  animua  caeles- 
tis  ez  altissimo  domicilio  depressus  et 
quasi  demersus  in  terram,  locum  divinae 
naturae  aetemitatique  oontrarium,"  which 
serves  also  to  iliustrate  '  divinae  particulam 
aurae.'  This  ezpression  has  an  archaic  as- 
pect,  and  may  have  been  talcen  from  some 
preceding  writer;  but  I  do  not  find  any 
paasage  qnoted  from  which  it  can  be  said 
to  have  been  oopied,  and  I  know  of  none. 
82.  fuondatHtl  See  C.  ii.  10.  17i  n. 
S7*  mo//t7tem)]  <  Indulgenoe, '  which, 
as  applied  to  yonth,  must  be  understood  in 
a  bad  sense ;  but  to  age  or  sickness  in  a 
good,  as  that  which  infirmity  or  disease 
requires. 

99.  Rancidum  aprum'\  What  Horaoe 
means  to  say  is,  that  their  hospitable  fore- 
fathers,  rather  than  eat  their  boar  while  it 
was  fresh  by  themselvea,  would  keep  it  tili 
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Tardius  adveniens  vitiatum  commodius  quam 

Integrum  edax  dominus  consumeret.     Hos  utinam  inter 

Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisset ! 

Das  aliquid  famae  quae  carmine  gratior  aurem 

Occupet  humanam  :  grandes  rhombi  patinaeque  95 

Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus ;  adde 

Iratum  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum, 

Et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  cum  deerit  egenti 

As  laquei  pretium.     '*  Jure,"  inquit,  "  Trausius  istis 

Jurgatur  verbis  ;  ego  vectigalia  magna  loo 

Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus.'^     Ergo 

Quod  superat  non  est  melius  qiio  insumere  possis! 

Gur  eget  indignus  quisquam  te  divite  ?     Quare 

Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  l    Gur,  improbe,  carae 

Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo  2  105 

Uni  nimirum  recte  tibi  semper  erunt  res. 


it  was  highy  in  case  a  Wanger  shoold  drop 
in  to  eat  o(  it  vith  them.  Horace  was  a 
*  laudator  temporis  acti,'  and  in  respect  at 
least  to  Bimplicity  of  sodal  and  domestic 
habits  there  is  no  donbt  he  was  right,  How 
iar  he  was  sincere  in  the  wish  that  bursts 
forth  in  V.  93  b  perhaps  doabtiiil.  He 
himself  suggests  the  doubt  (S,  7-  23),  and 
he  probably  knew  his  own  mmd. 

93.  tellua  meprifna}     See  8.  i.  3.  99. 

94.  Daa  aliqvid/amae']  *  I  suppose  you 
have  Bome  consideration  for  your  character.' 

95.  paiinaeque']  The  'patina'  was  a 
oovered  dish  in  which  meats  were  brought 
in  hot  from  the  kitchen.  *  Patruus '  was  as 
proverbial  a  name  for  tyranny  on  the  male 
dde  of  the  family  as  '  noverca '  on  the  fe- 
male.  SeeC.  iii.  12.  3,  and  Cicero  pro  Cael. 
11 :  "  Foit  in  hac  causa  pertristis  quidam 
patruus,  censor,  magister."     S.  ii.  3.  87. 

99.  At  laquei  preiium.']  This  was  a 
proverb,  or  b^came  so.  See  Ludan  (Tim. 
c.  20) :  iyia  dk  Kal  TroXXohg  div  fliriiv 
?XOc/i(  trot  x^^Cf^^v  oifik  o/3oXov  oio-re  irpia- 
o9at  Ppoxov  io^xilK^raC)  a^vw  Sk  rfifiepov 
vXovffiovc  Kai  iroXwreXeit.  The  old  read- 
ing  '  aes/  as  Orelli  observes,  destroys  the 
proverb.  Of  Trausius  the  spendthrift  no- 
thing  is  known.  All  we  have  to  infer  is, 
that  he  lived  profusely  upon  smajil  means 
and  ruined  himself,  which  the  speaker  oon- 
siders  himself  too  rich  ever  to  do.  '  Vec- 
tigalia '  is  used  for  a  private  fortune  in  C. 
iii.  16.  40.  Its  use  is  appropriate  here  in 
oonnezion  with  *  regibus.' 

103.  indiffnue}    This  has  the  same  aenae 


aa  *  immeritus '  (C.  iii.  6.  1,  and  elsewhere), 
'innocent.'  Forcell.  gives  other  ezamples« 
Orelli  inquires  why  Horaoe,  who  professes 
(C.  i.  34.  I)  to  have  been  at  this  time  care- 
less  about  religion,  should  reproach  the  xich 
man  with  letting  the  temples  go  to  ruin. 
He  suggests,  as  the  answer,  that  Horaoe 
speaks  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  that  he  la- 
mented  the  decay  of  the  temples  as  a  spec- 
tator  rather  than  a  worshipper,  as  more  in- 
terested  in  the  beauty  of  the  dty  than  in 
the  honour  of  the  gods.  But  iS  Horace 
was  not  so  piously  disposed  as  this  fit  of 
zeal  for  the  temples  might  seem  to  show, 
he  knew  the  value  of  reUgion  as  a  political 
instrument,  and  that  the  neglect  of  sacred 
rites  wenthand  in  hand  with  dvil  disorders. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  Augustus  and  Tl- 
berius  to  have  been  influenced  by  much 
higher  motives  than  these  when  they  ap- 
plied  themselves  to  the  restoration  of  the 
sacred  buildings,  which  during  the  dvil  wars 
had  fallen  so  much  into  ruin.  See  C.  iL  15, 
Introduction,  and  note  on  C.  iii.  6.  1. 

100.  Uni  nimirum]  The  practical  good 
sense  of  Horace's  writings  causes  that  his 
language  may  often  be  illustrated  by  worda 
from  Scripture  (where  human  natnre  is 
touched  in  all  its  features)  more  frequently 
than  I  have  cared  to  illustrate  it,  for  obvious 
reasons.  "  He  hath  said  in  his  heart  I  shall 
not  be  ipoved,  for  I  shall  never  be  in  ad- 
versity ''  (Ps.  z.  6),  is  very  like  the  aigu- 
ment  Horaoe  puts  in  his  rich  man'8  mouth, 
the  man  whose  fortune  was  large  enough 
for  three  kings.    Bentley  spoils  the  aenti- 
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O  magnus  posthac  inimicis  risus  !     Uterne 

Ad  casus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius  ?     Hic  qui 

Pluribus  adsuerit  mentem  corpusque  superbum, 

An  qui  contentus  parvo  metuensque  futuri  lio 

In  pace  ut  sapiens  aptarit  idonea  bello  i 

Quo  magis  his  credas,  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  Ofellam 

Integris  opibus  novi  non  latius  usum 

Quam  nunc  accisis.     Videas  metato  in  agello 

Gum  pecore  et  gnatis  fortem  mercede  colonum,  115 

"  Non  ego,**'  narrantem,  "  temere  edi  luce  profesta 

Quidquam  praeter  olus  fumosae  cum  pede  pemae. 

Ac  mihi  seu  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hospes, 

Sive  operum  vacuo  gratus  conviva  per  imbrem 

Vicinus,  bene  erat  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis,  120 

Sed  puUo  atque  haedo ;  tum  pensilis  uva  secundas 

Et  nux  ornabat  mensas  cum  duplice  ficu. 

Post  hoc  ludus  erat  culpa  potare  magistra. 


ment  altogetiier  by  adopting  Heinsinfl'  oon- 
jectore  '  eont '  for  '  enmt/  Horaoe'8  man 
argnes  that  he  is  80  rich  that  he  never  can 
be  otherwise. 

107.  Uieme  Ad  eattu  dubiot]  On  *  ne/ 
aee  S.  i.  10.  21,  and  with  '  dubios/  oompare 
C.  i?.  9.  36 :  "  Secondis  temporibns  dubiis- 
qne  rectns." 

111.  aptarit']  *  Has  fitted  on  his  armomr ' 
as  it  were. 

113.  Iaiiu9]  Thifl  word,  for  which  '  lau- 
tiuB '  and  '  hietiuB '  have  been  proposed  as 
substitutes,  is  used  as  '  angustius '  in  the  op- 
posite  sense.  It  means  more  profusely.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  so  used  any  where 
else.  '  Metato  in  agello '  is  the  farm  which 
has  been  marked  out  by  the  public  suryeyor 
('metator'),  and  assigned  to  Umbrenus. 
This  partidple  is  used  passively  in  C.  ii.  15. 
15.  *Fortem'  has  been  ezplained  in  the 
note  on  C.  S.  58,  and  for  *  oolonum/  see 
C.  ii.  14.  12,  n.  As  *  oolonum '  signifies  a 
tenant,  'meroede'  is  only  added  to  give 
additional  force  to  the  oontrast.  It  maJces 
rather  a  dumsy  sentenoe.  Orelli  says 
'  mercede '  means  a  fized  share  in  the  pro- 
duoe.  I  think  it  only  means  a  sum  of 
money  paid  as  rent,  as  in  Dig.  19.  2.  21: 
'<  Quum  venderem  fundum  oonvenit  ut  donec 
pecunia  omnis  persolveretur,  certa  mercede 
emptor  fundum  oonductum  haberet."  Farms 
were  held  either  on  payment  of  rent,  or  of 
a  certain  part  of  the  produoe  of  the  land  ; 
bnt  *meroes '  oould  not  mean  the  latter.  A 
oolonus  who  held  on  the  latter  terms  was 


called  *  partiarius.'  <  Temere '  signifies  that 
which  is  done  without  consideration,  because 
habitually  done. 

122.  cum  dupliceflcu.]  Some  take  this 
for  a  large  ooarse  kind  of  fig  ('marisca'), 
double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  one  (Tume- 
bus  ziii,  1,  Forceilini,  and  others).  Others 
take  it  for  a  fig  split  in  two,  and  so  dried. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  authority  by 
which  to  dedde  the  question,  ezcept  that  of 
Comm.  Cruq.,  who  interprets  *  duplice '  by 
*  bifida.'  It  is  possible  Horace  may  meaa 
two  figs. 

123.  Po9t  hoc  ludui  erat}  This  passage 
has  caused  the  commentators  not  a  litfie 
trouble.  '*  After  this  we  amused  ourselves 
by  diinking  with  '  culpa '  for  our  '  magis- 
ter,'  or  'rezbibendi,'  ffVfiiroolapxoQ"  But 
the  question  is  what  '  culpa '  means.  It 
appears  that  they  agreed  between  them- 
selves  as  to  some  mode  of  drinking,  and 
established  a  penalty  for  the  transgression 
of  it,  which  transgresdon  {*  culpa ')  was  to 
do  that  which  at  drinking  parties,  where  a 
preddent  was  appointed,  he  might  do  arbi- 
trarily,  that  is,  either  mulct  a  guest  of  a  cup 
of  wine,  or  make  him  drink  an  eztra  cup,  or 
any  thing  else  he  chose,  as  a  fine  fbr  misbe- 
haviour.  In  short,  Ofella  means  it  was  a  quiet 
and  primitive  sort  of  way  of  prooeeding,  un- 
like  the  new  foshion  introduced  from  Greeoe, 
and  followed  in  fine  houses,  of  havinga  sym- 
posiarch  to  predde  (S.  ii.  6,  n.).  A  scene 
of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  Stichus  of 
Plautus  (v.  4).    Bentley  calls  this,  which  is 
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Ac  venerata  Ceres  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto, 

Explicuit  vino  contractae  seria  frontis.  135 

Saeviat  atque  novos  moveat  Fortuna  tumultus, 

Quantum  hinc  imminuet  ?     Quanto  aut  ego  parcius  aut  vos, 

O  pueri,  nituistis  ut  huc  novus  incola  venit  t 

Nam  propriae  telluris  herum  natura  neque  iUum 

Nec  me  nec  quemquam  statuit :  nos  expulit  ille ;  130 

IUum  aut  nequities  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 

Postremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  heres. 

Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofellae 

Dictus,  erit  nuUi  proprius,  sed  cedet  in  usum 

Nunc  mihi  nunc  alii.     Quocirca  vivite  fortes  135 

Fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus.''' 


Tarnebna'  inteipretation,  "  durA  et  ooActa 
ezpositio ; "  bat  fts  be  has  no  better  to  pn>- 
pose,  nor  bftve  any  of  the  other  commen- 
tatorSi  I  am  wilUng  to  acoept  it,  thoogfa  the 
expression  is  very  singnlar,  and  like  other 
pbrases  in  Horace  wUch  bave  a  oonven- 
tional  aspect  we  may  bave  to  go  fiurther  than 
the  surface  for  tbe  ezplanation  of  it.  Bentley 
can  only  suggest  the  substitation  of  '  cupa ' 
fbr  *  culpa/  and  by  '  cupa '  he  understands 
'  copa,'  the  hostess  of  a  neigbbouring  tavern 
where  Ofella  bought  the  wine  to  entertain 
his  iriend.  But  why  he  should  call  her 
*  magistra/  or  what  particular  sport  there 
could  be  in  drinking  *  copa  magistra,'  Bent- 
ley  does  not  say.  He  also  suggests  '  nulla,* 
but  prefers  *  cupa/  which  ismore  ingenious. 
Forcell.  suppoaes  *  cupa '  to  be  the  reading, 
but  is  doubtful  whether  he  takes  it  with 
Lambinufl  for  the  wine-vessel  of  that  name, 
which  was  as  big  as  a  hogshead,  or  withBent- 
ley  for  the  hostess.  Heindorf  reads  '  culpa/ 
but  supposes  they  playedat  some  game,and 
that  the  penalty  of  any  mistake  committed 
by  eitber  party  was  to  drink  off  a  cup  of 
wine,  wbich  would  be  rather  a  premium 
apon  mistakes  than  a  penalty. 


124.  Ac  ^eturata  Cerm  iia']  On  tiiis 
ase  of  *  veneror/  see  C.  S.  49,  n.  <  Ita ' 
introduces  tbe  object  of  the  prayer.  It  is 
osaally  foUowed  by  '  at '  introdacing  a  oon- 
dition.  But  as  with  <  aic '  that  is  not  always 
the  case.  See  note  on  C.  i.  3.  1 :  "  Sic  te 
Diva  potens  Cypri."  'Ita'  isthereading 
of  all  the  best  MSS.,  and  all  the  old  edi- 
tions.  *Uti'  and  *at'  got  into  the  tezt 
afterwards,  till  Bentley  restored  the  trae 
reading. 

127«  parciiu — nituuHs]  '  Have  ye  beea 
in  worse  condition,  less  sleek  and  fat,'  *  Ut,' 
*  ever  since,'  as  "  Ut  tetigi  Pontum  vexant 
insomnia  "  (Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  «.  27).  *  Pro- 
priae '  signifies  one's  own  in  peipetoity,  as 
below  (v.  134),  *'  erit  nuUi  proprios ;"  and 
S.  ii.  6.  6.  Aen.  (i.  73) :  "  Connubio  jungam 
stabili  propriamque  dicabo.''  'YaM'  (r. 
131)  is  generally  understood  of  the  cunning 
tricks  and  chicanery  of  the  law,  which  is  a 
mistake  derived  from  modem  practice.  The 
law  was  as  plain  as  its  subjects  admitted, 
though  to  ignorant  people  it  must  often 
have  appear^  subtle,  and  that  may  be  the 
meaning  of '  vafiri.' 

133.  Umireni]    See  Introdacdon. 
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A.TT.C.   722. 

Hiis  Satire  appetn  to  hate  been  written  dnriDg  the  Satnnialia  in  the  month  of  De- 
eember,  a.v.c.  729 ;  in  the  yev  before  Agrippe  hed  been  Aedile»  and  hie  Aedileehip  is 
aUuded  to  in  ▼.  186.  It  wm  written  at  Horaoe'8  conntry  honae,  not  long,  it  may  be 
suppoeed,  after  it  was  given  him.  He  was  improTing  tfae  honae  at  tiie  time,  as  we  may 
infer  6om  v.  308.  The  Satire  is  general,  taking  in  the  leading  yioes  and  folliee  of  human 
natnre, — ambition,  aTarice,  eztraTaganoe,  Inst,  Buperstitioni  which  are  brought  together 
with  Bome  ingenuity. 

One  Damamppns,  a  man  who  had  wasted  a  good  fbrtnne  tn  specnlating  as  an  amateur 
m  all  sotto  of  eoetly  artidee,  paiticulariy  woriu  of  art,  in  which  he  was  held  to  be  a  con- 
noiMeur,  is  introduoed  in  a  new  character  aa  a  Stoic  philosopher,  reproring  Hotace  for 
hie  laxiness,  and  urging  him  to  write.  He  reiates  the  etory  of  his  own  oonTersion  to  phi- 
loeophy,  which  was  tfais.  When  he  had  lost  all  his  fortunef  and  got  hopelessly  invoWed 
with  money^lenderSy  aad  found  himself  laughed  at  and  called  madman  wherever  he  went, 
he  grew  desperate»  and  was  going  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tibery  when  he  was  arrested 
by  Stertinius,  an  oiacle  of  tbe  Stoics,  who  remonstrated  with  him  and  consoled  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  armed  him  against  his  enemies  (▼.  297)  with  a  long  homily,  in  the  course 
Of  whidi  he  proved  tiiat  aU  the  world  but  the  good  and  wise  were  as  mad  as  he  was.  In 
this  disoourse  he  enumerates  the  chief  features  of  this  nniversal  madness,  and  this  forms 
thebulkoftheSatiie. 

To  Damasippus  the  Sdioliasts  giTe  the  gentile  name  Junins.  Emesti,  in  his  Clavis  to 
Cioero,  says  that  it  was  a  cognomen  of  the  lidnia  gens  (which  is  impossible),  and  Orelli 
caUs  Damasippus  lidnins.  I  think  it  probable  he  was  a  Greek  and  a  freedman.  Cioero, 
wishing  to  purchaee  a  pieoe  of  ground  on  which  to  erect  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of  Tullia, 
heard  tfaat  Damadppus  had  some  to  dispoae  of  on  the  bank  of  theTiber,  and  oommissioned 
Atticna  to  negotiate  with  him  for  it  (ad  Att.  zii.  29.  33).  On  another  ocoasion  hc  comniis- 
sioned  a  iriend  (Fkibius  GaUus)  to  buy  him  some  statues  to  put  in  his  library.  He  bought 
tome  which  Cicero  did  not  like,  and  thought  too  oostly.  It  appears  that  Damasippus  had 
bid  ibr  them  too»  and  wanted  to  have  them ;  for  Cicero  writes,  '^Vdim  maneat  Damasippus 
in  sententia — d  enim  non  manebit  aliquem  pseudodamadppum  vel  cum  jactura  reperi- 
emus ;"  by  whidi  he  means,  if  Damanppus  willnot  take  them  off  his  hands,  he  must  look 
out  for  some  one  less  knowing  or  less  boldy  and  part  with  them  if  necessary  at  a  sacriftce. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Damasippus  herementioned  ib  the  person  Horaoe  intro* 
duoes  in  this  Satire.  Doering  and  other  commentators,  fbllowing  Com.  Cruq.  (who  says 
**  oonsumpto  per  mercatum  patrimonio ''),  call  him  a  *  mercator/  which  it  is  plain  he  was 
not.  That  he  was  not  a  regular  inder  is  dear  from  the  people  calling  him  '  Mercurialem' 
(y.  26).  The  <  mercatores '  were  always  under  the  protection  of  Mercnry  (**  Mercuriales 
Yiri "),  and  there  would  be  nothing  particular  in  the  application  otihe  word  to  Damasip- 
pus  if  he  had  not  been  merely  a  prirate  person,  who  had  tumed  his  hand  to  trading.  Why 
Horaoe  should  have  diosen  this  man  as  the  mouth-piece  of  his  Satire  does  not  appear. 
He  says  himself,  it  is  tme,  that  having  ruined  his  own  afiairs  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
attend  to  the  affoirs  of  others ;  which  Horace  interprets  to  mean,  that  he  had  taken  to 
giring  adrioe  when  it  was  not  asked  (see  ▼.  27,  n.).  But  Honce  may  have  had  better 
reasons  for  employing  this  man's  name,  which  we  haTO  no  means  of  knowing.  He  may 
haTe  ruined  himself  and  taken  to  cant,  aa  Horace  here  represents ;  bnt  we  know  nothing 
ihrther  about  him. 

Stertinius  appears  to  haTO  been  an  authority  among  the  *Stoics  of  the  day.    The  Scho- 
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liasts  tell  us  he  wrote  220  books  on  the  doctrineB  of  that  Bchool.  Damasippns  caUs  him 
(v.  286)  *'  SBpientum  octaTiu."  His  books,  if  he  ever  wrote  them,  have  not  rescned  him 
from  obliyion.  Horaoe  mentiona  him  again  in  Epp.  L  12.  20  as  the  representatiye  <if 
the  sect  Estr^  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  the  Stertinins  mentioned  by  Qnintilian 
(iii.  1.  21)  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  oratory,  thongh,  as  he  says,  the  Stoics  tronbled 
themselves  less  with  rhetoric  than  with  dialectic. 

The  disoonrse  of  Stertinias  turns  npon  this  dogma,  that  every  man  in  tiie  world,  high 
or  lowy  is  mad  ezoept  the  sage  (see  note  on  v.  46).  Cioero  has  argued  the  same  dodzine 
of  the  Stoics  in  his  Paradoxa  (iii.  5r»  iras  d^piav  naivtTM),  but  he  does  noi  go  very 
deep  into  the  subject,  or  throw  muoh  light  upon  it. 

ARGUMENT. 

You  write  80  seldom,  and  destroy  what  ydu  have  written,  and  are  angry  with  yoaraelf 
becauae  you  are  too  lazy  to  write  any  thing  worth  speaking  of.  What  do  you  mean 
to  do  ?  You  acknowledge  yon  came  to  this  retreat  to  escape  the  noiae  of  the  Sator- 
nalia.  Well,  then,  begin :  let  us  have  something  suited  to  your  intentions.  It'8  of  no 
use  to  find  fault  with  your  pens  and  beat  the  wall.  Where  are  all  jrour  promiBes  ? 
What  have  you  brought  out  all  your  books  for  ?  Do  you  mean  to  avoid  odium  by 
shirking  your  duty  ?  Men  will  only  despise  you  fbr  your  pains.  Tis  nothing  but 
sloth.  Flee  from  the  Siren,  or  be  oontent  to  forfeit  all  you  have  eamed  in  better 
days. 

(v.  16.)  Heaven  reward  you,  DamasippuSi  with  a  barber  for  your  good  advioe.  But  how 
came  you  to  know  me  so  well  ? 

Sinoe  the  usurers  robbed  me  of  all  my  money,  I  have  taken  to  managing  other  people's 
affairs.  I  used  to  be  such  a  sucoessfnl  driver  of  bargains  in  all  sorts  of  property,  tfaat 
people  called  me  every  where  the  ward  of  Mercury. 

I  am  aware  of  that  How  did  you  get  rid  of  that  mania  ?  You  seem,  however,  only  to 
have  ezchanged  it  for  another,  as  a  pain  in  the  head  is  tnnsferred  to  the  stomach,  or 
as  the  patient  in  a  stupor  suddenly  fiJls  to  fighting  his  doctor.  Only  don^t  foUow  bis 
example»  and  you  may  have  it  all  your  own  way. 

(v.  31.)  My  good  friend,  you  need  not  deceive  yourself.  Yon»  and  all  fools  I  may  sayt 
are  mad,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Stertinius,  who  saw  me  one  day  as  I  was  ready  to 
throw  myself  into  the  river;  and  "for  shame/'  said  he:  "why  should  you  mind 
being  called  mad  when  all  are  so  ?  For  what  is  madness  ?  FoUy  and  blind  ignoranoe 
of  the  truth.  All  are  mad  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  ezcept  the  wise.  As  in  a 
wide  wood  where  all  lose  their  way,  though  all  go  in  different  directions,  so  is  it  with 
fools.  One  is  afraid  where  there  is  no  fear ;  another  wantonly  rushes  into  danger, 
and  is  deaf  to  the  voioe  of  waming.  You,  Damasippus,  have  a  madness  for  buying  old 
statues.  But  is  the  man  who  trusts  you  less  mad  ?  If  I  were  to  beg  you  to  aooept  a 
present  frK)m  me,  would  you  be  mad  if  you  accepted  it,  or  not  rather  mad  if  you  refused 
your  good  luck  ?  '  Tlus  rascal,  get  what  security  you  will  from  him,  tie  him  hat  in  a 
thousand  knots,  like  Proteus  he  will  still  get  out  of  them  ;'  but,  friend  Petillius,  if  he 
is  mad  for  mismanaging  his  affairs,  you  are  much  more  so  for  lending  him  money. 

(v.  77-)  **  Come  listen  to  me,  ye  ambitious ,  ye  avaricious,  ye  luxurious,  ye  superstitious, 
and  I  will  prove  you  all  to  be  mad. 

(v.  82.)  ''  The  avaridous  are  the  worst,  almo^t  past  cure.  Staberius  would  have  the 
amount  of  his  fortune  engraved  upon  his  tomb.  Why  ?  Because  he  believed  poverty 
to  be  the  greatest  possible  disgrace;  and  if  he  had  been  dying  an  as  pooier,  he  would 
have  coDsidered  himself  a  worse  man  in  that  proportion :  he  thought  that  virtue,  famot 
every  thing  gave  way  to  wealth,  and  that  its  possessor  was  noble,  brave,  and  jnst. 
Whaty  wise  too  ?  Aye,  and  a  king  to  boot  or  any  thing  else.   '  But  which  is  most  mad 
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(aay  7011),  Stabeiiiu  or  AnstippiiBy  who  to  Ughten  his  BlaYe^s  aack  bade  him  throwaway 
Bome  of  the  money  that  was  in  it  ?'  It  does  not  hdp  one  moot  point  to  raise  another. 
A  man  that  should  bny  a  qnantity  of  mnsical  instniments  who  knew  nothing  of  mosU:, 
awls  and  lasts  who  was  no  shoemaker,  sails  who  was  no  trader, — all  woold  say  he  was 
mad.  Is  be  less  mad  who  gets  money  together  which  he  knows  not  how  or  fears  to 
nse  ?  A  man  who  watches  over  his  heap  of  oom  but  eats  only  bitter  herbs,  who  has 
his  oellar  full  of  the  best  wine  and  drinks  only  sour»  handsome  bed-dothes  in  his  chest 
and  sleeps  upon  straw,  he  is  not  called  mad,  only  because  it  is  the  madness  of  so 
many.  Are  you  keeping  all  this  for  your  heir  to  squander,  old  fool  ?  or  for  fear  yoa 
should  come  to  want  ?  How  much  would  it  take  from  you  to  put  a  drop  of  better  oil 
to  your  cabbage,  or  to  dean  your  dirty  head  ?  What  do  you  lie,  stea!,  rob  for,  if  so 
little  is  enough  for  you  ?  What,  are  you  sane  ?  If  you  began  to  throw  stones,  every 
one  would  call  you  mad ;  but  you  may  strangle  your  wife,  or  poison  your  mother,  and 
you  are  all  right,  because  you  are  no  Orestes  of  Argos  but  a  gentleman  of  Rome. 
But  was  not  Orestes  mad  before  he  betrayed  it  by  murdering  his  mother  ?  And  after 
that  he  did  nothing  worse  than  yourself.  Opimius  the  miser  was  sick,  and  nigh  unto 
death.  His  heir  was  ezulting  in  the  prospect  of  sucoession.  His  physidan  bow- 
ever  had  his  money-bags  brought  out  and  emptied  before  him,  and  set  people  to  count 
the  contents.  This  roused  his  patient.  Then  says  the  doctor,  '  If  you  don't  take  care, 
your  heir  will  carry  off  all  your  money.'  *  What,  before  I  am  dead  ?'  '  Well,  then, 
get  up :  take  some  nourishment,  or  you'll  die.  Come,  take  some  broth.'  *  How 
mudi  did  it  cost?'  'Oh  not  much.'  '  But  how  much?'  'Eight  asses.'  «Alas, 
alas !  what  differenoe  does  it  make  whether  I'  die  of  disease  or  robbery  ? '  Who 
then  is  sane?  He  wko  is  not  a  fool.  But  the  oovetous  ?  He  is  a  fool,  and  insane. 
But  if  a  man  is  not  covetous  is  he  sane  ?  No.  A  man  may  be  sick  thongh  he  has 
not  the  heart-bum.  A  man  may  not  be  a  peijurer  or  a  miser,  for  which  he  may  be 
thankful ;  but  if  he  is  ambitious  and  headstrong  let  him  go  to  Anticyra. 

(▼.  166.)  **  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  throw  away  your  money  or  forbear  to  use 
it.  One  Servius  Oppidius  had  two  farms,  which  he  gave  one  to  each  of  his  two  sons, 
and  on  his  death-bed  he  called  them  to  him  and  said :  '  I  have  watched  you,  my  sons, 
one  throwing  or  giving  away  his  toys,  the  other  hiding  them  in  holes.  Take  heed  lest 
you  fall  under  opposite  manias :  do  you  beware  of  diminishing,  and  you  of  increasing, 
the  fortune  I  leave  you.  I  caution  you  both  agaanst  the  temptations  of  ambition.  My 
cnrse  be  upon  you  if  you  ever  aim  at  public  offioes.  You  may  be  tempted  to  ruin 
yourselves  for  popularity,  aping  the  munifioence  of  Agrippa  as  the  foz  might  i^  the 
lion.' 

(v.  I87.)  *  Why  reftise  burial  to  the  great  Ajaz,  O  king  ?'  'Because  he  was  so  mad  as 
to  kill  a  flock  of  sheep  and  thought  he  was  killing  Ulysses,  Menelaus,  and  me.'  *  But 
were  you  sane  when  you  offered  your  child  at  Aulis  ?  Ajaz  spared  his  own  flesh  and 
blood;  and,  though  he  cursed  the  Atridae,  he  did  not  kill  either  Teucer  or  even 
Ulysses.'  *  But  to  loose  the  fleet  I  propitiated  the  gods  with  biood.'  *  Yes,  madman, 
with  your  own.' — ^Any  man  who  takes  up  false  fandes  is  ou^  of  his  mind,  whether  it  be 
from  folly  or  passion.  Ajaz  was  mad  ;  but  when  you  commit  crimes  for  the  sake  of 
empty  inscriptions,  are  you  not  as  mad  as  he  ?  If  a  man  were  to  carry  about  a  lamb 
and  otll  it  his  daughter  he  would  be  treated  as  a  lunatic.  If  on  the  other  hand  he 
were  to  take  his  daughter  for  a  latnb  and  sacriflce  her,  he  would  be  called  mad  too. 
The  fbol  then  is  mad,  the  depraved  is  more  mad,  but  the  ambitious  is  maddest  of  all. 

(v.  224.)  **  Then  for  the  spendthrift,  he  is  certunly  mad.  A  young  man  oomes  into  his 
father'8  property ;  he  sends  for  all  the  tradesmen  and  fliogs  his  money  at  random 
among  them.  Another  takes  a  jewel  from  his  mistress'  ear,  melts  it  down  and  swallows 
it:  another  dines  habitually  on  nightingales.    Are  these  mad  or  not  mad  ? 

(v.  247.)  *<  If  we  see  an  dderly  gentleman  riding  on  a  stick,  and  playing  at  children'8 
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games,  we  aay  he  b  mad.  Is  not  he  as  mad  who  whinas  afler  a  hariot  ?  And  if  ao,  is  it 
not  better  to  foUow  Polemo^B  ezample,  to  liaten  to  the  Toioe  of  wiadom,  aad  to  caat  awAj 
the  enaigns  of  lost  and  repent  ?  The  child  who  leAiaea  the  frnit  yon  oifer  him,  and  if 
he  cannot  get  it  longs  to  have  it,  only  representi  the  caprioes  of  lowen  Bqnabbling  and 
making  it  np  again.  Is  not  the  man  prattling  and  playing  loTera*  gamea  with  hia  mia- 
trefls  as  mad  as  the  dotard  we  have  mentioned  ?  to  aay  nothing  of  the  bloodshed  hut 
often  leada  to,  aa  in  tbe  case  of  HCarins  the  other  day,  who  mnrdered  hia  miatreaa  and 
destroyed  himself. 

(v.  281 .)  **  There  was  once  a  libertinQfl  who  went  aboat  firom  ahrine  to  ahrine  praying  Hie 
goda  to  give  him  immortality.  A  certain  mother  vowed  if  her  aon  reoorered  from  hia 
fever  he  shonld  stand  np  to  his  chin  in  the  Tiber.  The  boy  reoovaed,  the  tow  wna 
performed,  and  the  ferer  came  back.    Now  what  was  ikeir  madneai  ?— Siqpentition.*' 

(v.  296.)  Thua  has  Stertinius  armed  me  against  all  the  world.  If  any  one  aays  I  am 
mad,  I  can  tell  him  to  look  at  home. 

Friend,  snccess  attend  yon.  Pray  tell  me  what  is  my  partacnlar  madness.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  am  otherwise  than  sane. 

Did  Pentheus'  mother  think  hflrself  mad  even  when  she  canried  the  head  of  her  poor 
skmghtered  son  ? 

Well  I  admit  I  am  mad.     Bnt  tell  me  how. 

Why  yon  are  aping  Maecenas  and  bnilding  beyond  yonr  means,  as  tbe  dwarf  might  ape 
the  giant,  or  as  the  frog  in  the  fable  aped  the  bnll.  Then  yon  write  veraea.  I  aay 
nothing  of  yonr  horrible  temper — 

No  more  of  that ! 

— K>r  of  yonr  living  beyond  yonr  income— 

Mind  yonr  own  bnsiness,  Damasippns. 

— and  yonr  thousand  mad  amours. 

O  spare  me,  I  pray  thee,  great  madman,  for  thon  art  migfatier  than  me. 

*'  Sic  raro  scribis,  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 
Membranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens, 
Iratus  tibi  quod  vini  somnique  benignus 
Nil  dignum  sermone  canas.     Quid  fiet !    At  ipsis 

1.  8ie  raro  rcrt^ir,]  The  MSS..  and  appHes  more  properiy  to  the  papyrvs, 
editions  are  nearly  all  in  &vour  of  '  scribis,'  *  texere  diartam '  being  a  common  ezprea- 
notwithstanding  the  metre.  The  Blandinian  aion  fbr  putting  the  pieoea  of  the  papyrua 
M3S.,  which  Cruquius  foUows,  had  '  si '  for  together ;  Ibr  tiie  manner  of  doing  wh&cfa 
'sic'  Bentley,  foUowed  by  CuQningham  see  Dict  Ant,  art.  'Liber.'  ^Rietezere 
and  Sanadon,  edits  *  si  raro  scribeB,'  and  scripta '  therefore  means  to  take  to  pieoes 
makes  '  quid  fiet  ?'  (v.  4)  the  interrogative  or  tear  up  what  is  written,  or  to  take  ont 
foUowing  this  hypothetical  clanse.  The  leaves  and  substitnte  others  with  differmt 
common  reading  appears  to  be  the  simplest  writing  npon  them.  Some  of  the  inter- 
and  best.  pretera  not  wiiely  refer  the  met^ihor  to 

2.  Membranam  potcait"]    Horaoe  speaks  Penelope  and  her  web. 

of   parchment    only  twice    (A.   P.    389),  3.  vini  eomnique  benignue]    This  For- 

'  charta,'  which  means   the  Egyptian  pa-  oellini  notioes  as  a  Gr^    oonstmction : 

pyrus,  being  his    usnal   equivalent  for  a  *  freely  indulging  in  wine  and  sleep.'   *  Dig- 

book.     From  the  thin  ooats  of  the  pa-  nnm    sermone'    means  worthy  of  being 

pyrua  the  name  *liber'  was  derived,  and  talked  abont. 

parchment  was  less  generaUy  used  in  Ho-  4.  At  ip»is'Satumaiihui]    The  old  edi- 

race*8  day  than  the  papyms;  though  the  tlons,  and  all  tiU  BenUey,  together  with 

word  '  membrana '  is  here  used  with  suffi-  most  of  the  MSS.,  have   '  ab ;'   but  the 

dent  iamiliarity  to  show  that  that  material  eldest  of  the  Biandinians  had  'at,'  wfaich 

was  also  commonly  employed.    *  Retezens '  Bentley  has  restored  to  the  text    Horaoe'a 
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Satunialibus  huc  fugisti.     Sobrius  ergo 

Dic  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  incipe.     Nil  est ; 

Culpantur  frustra  calami,  immeritusque  laborat 

Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

Atqui  voltus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto. 

Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro, 
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use  of  <  st '  in  repUes  is  bo  oommon  that  I 
think  Bentley  is  right.  <Bat,  say  yoni 
while  the  Saturnalia  were  going  on  yon 
ranaway  to  this  place  ^hia  fitnn);'  i.  e.  tiiat 
he  might  write  sometning  worth  reading. 
'  WeUf  then/  Damasippiu  prooeeds,  *  rince 
yon  have  kept  yonrself  soher,  give  ua  aome- 
thing  eqnal  to  what  yon  have  led  us  to 
ezpect'  The  Satnmalia  was  oelebrated  on 
the  17th  Deoember  to  represent  the  liberty 
of  the  golden  age  of  Satum  (S.  ii.  7.  4 : 
**libertate  Deoembri"),  and  therefore  one 
of  its  chief  features  waa  the  license  granted 
for  the  one  day  that  the  feast  luted  to 
slaTes.  They  had  all  the  mockery  of  free- 
dom  fbr  a  few  hours,  which  they  spent  like 
their  betters  in  rioting.  The  feast  belonged 
more  to  the  oountry  than  the  town,  and 
was  properly  a  fiurmers'  fesdval.  But  it 
was  attended  with  greater  disturbanoes  in 
the  dty ;  and  one  who  wanted  to  be  qniet 
at  that  tame  would  be  glad  to  retire  to  the 
oountry.  Bentley  thinks  he  disposes  of 
'  ab '  by  asking,  how  a  man  could  run  away 
irom  the  Saturnalia:  were  they  not  cele- 
brated  in  the  conntry  as  well  as  in  the 
town  ?  The  same  question  wonld  apply  to 
the  other  reading  just  as  weU ;  for  if  a  man 
went  into  the  oonntry  during  iiie  Saturnalia, 
it  would  be  to  rethre  from  the  tnmult  of  it ; 
and  that  is  the  answer,  whichever  reading 
is  adopted.  Bentiey  joins  *sobrius'  with 
*  ftigisti/  which  tskes  away  all  its  foroe. 

6.    Nil  ettn      <It'8  no  use/      Flaut. 
(Tmciv.  3.  76): 

'*  At  ego  ab  hoc  puerum  reposcam  ne  mox 
infidas 


NihU  est :  nam  ipsa  haec  ultro,  ut  fkctnm 
est,  fedt  omnem  rem  palam." 

7.  caham,}  The  reed  used  by  the 
Rcmians  for  writing  appears  to  have  been 
predsely  the  same  as  the  *knlum'  now 
used  throughout  the  East  Like  the  pa- 
pyrusy  it  was  chiefly  brought  from  Egypt, 
and,  when  cnt  and  ready  for  use,  differod 
scaroely  at  all  from  the  pens  we  employ. 
As  the  bad  workman  finds  fonlt  with  his 
tools,  ihe  poet  is  supposed  to  get  in  a 
pasdon  with  his  pen  and  beat  the  wall  by 
his  bedside,  because  his  ideas  woold  not 


flow  &st  enough.  So  Persius  (i.  106)  says 
of  trashy  poetay,  **  Nec  pluteum  caedit  nec 
demorsos  sapit  ungues ;"  it  shows  no  evi- 
dences  of  the  beating  of  the  waU  or  the 
bidng  of  the  nails.  He  who  was  unfbr- 
tunate  was  said  to  have  been  b<miwhen 
the  gods  were  angry;  here  Damasippns 
adds  '  and  the  poets  too.'  Compare  S.  ii. 
7«  14:  "Yertnmnis  quotquot  snnt  natua 
iniquis.'' 

9.  minaniis]  *  Prominng.'  For  ezam* 
plea  of  this  sense  see  Foroellini.  So  the 
Greeks  sometimes  used  dirttXuvi 

airrUa  d*  i)irf (Xiftrcv  UtipSXtp  *Air6Xkwi 
dpv&v  wpwroyovwv  pituv  cX<in)v  ixa- 
TdfnPri^.    (IL  zziu.  872.) 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  'promittere'  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  'minari/  as  Comm. 
Cruq.  observes,  quoting  **  Promisi  uitorem 
et  verbis  odia  aspera  movi  **  (Aen.  ii.  96), 
to  which  passage  Servius  gives  the  same 
sense,  but  it  is  doubtfuL 

10.  tepido']  Comm.  Craq.  vmtes  on 
this  that  Horaoe  disliked  the  oold,  and  in 
the  winter  was  glad  to  retreat  to  his  oountry. 
housei  where  he  could  get  plenty  of  wood 
and  a  good  fire.  (See  £pp.  i.  7*  10,  sq.) 
But  his  residenoe  in  the  valley  of  the 
lioenza  was  itself  sheltered,  and  probably 
at  some  seasons  warmer  than  Rome. 
Bentley's  conjecture  of  '  lecto '  for  '  tecto/ 
which  he  ooiUd  not  reftain  from  publish- 
ing,  thongh  he  did  not  adopt  it,  lest  any 
one  else  diould  think  of  it  and  charge  him 
with  having  stolen  it,  is  as  bad  as  his  haste 
was  unnecessary.  No  one  appears  to  have 
conoeived  or  followed  his  emendation.  I 
know  no  other  oommentaior  that  is  likdy 
to  have  thought  of  Horaoe  retiring  to  hia 
&rm  to  enjoy  the  luzury  of  a  warm  bed. 

11.  Quorwm  pertinuit  atipare  Platona 
Menandro,']  On  the  formation  of  '  quor- 
sum'  (whidi  occnrs  several  times  in  this 
Satire)  and  similar  words,  see  Key's  L.  6. 
797f  sqq.  From  the  oonnezion  it  might  be 
suppoeed  that  the  oomic  rival  of  Aristophanes 
was  here  meant,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  as 
Orelli  that  the  philosopher  is  intended. 
What  Damasippus  wants  is  something  in 
the  satirioBl  way,  and  Horaoe  is  supposed 
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Eupolin,  Archilochum,  comites  educere  tantos  ? 

Invidiam  placare  paras  virtute  relicta  i 

Contemnere  miser ;  vitanda  est  improba  Siren 

Desidia,  aut  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti  13 

Ponendum  aequo  animo.'*^     "  Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 

Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore.     Sed  unde 

Tam  bene  me  nosti  V^    '^  Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  medium  fracta  est  aliena  negotia  curo, 

Excussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam,  20 

Quo  vafer  iUe  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  aere. 


to  faave  oome  into  the  oountry  prepared  to 
prodnce  something  worthy  of  his  fsme. 
The  books  he  wonld  bring  with  him  wonld 
be  of  a  kind  snited  to  his  pnrpose,  which 
the  writings  of  the  comedians  and  of  Archi- 
lochusi  the  bitterest  of  all  satirists,  would 
be.  I  do  not  see  what  Plato,  the  phiio- 
Bopheri  has  to  do  with  Menanderi  Enpolis» 
and  Archilochus,  or  the  design  for  which 
Horace  is  supposed  to  have  canried  them 
into  the  oountrj  with  him.  Plato's  oome- 
dies  were  greatly  admired  by  his  contem- 
poraries.  Their  character  also  in  some  in- 
stances  approximated  to  that  of  the  New 
Comedy.  Plato  is  on  this  aooount  asso- 
ciated  with  the  so-called  Middle  Comedy ; 
and  so  if  we  take  Menander  to  represent 
the  neW|  and  Eupolis  the  old,  we  shall  haye 
all  the  three  styles  of  Greek  oomedy  here 
assembled.  I  observe  by  Orelli'8  note  that 
C.  Passow  understands  *  Platona '  to  mean 
the  writer  of  oomedies.  Dader  did  the 
same.  I  am  indined  to  agree  with  them. 
*  Tantos '  Acron  refers  to  the  size  of  the 
Tolumes»  Orelli  to  the  greatness  of  the 
writers.  Perhaps  Horace  meant  both: 
SiXdyiaQt  as  Baxter  wonld  say. 

13.  viriute  relicia  f]  I  have  more  than 
once  had  oocasion  to  remark  that  the  notion 
of  perseveranoe  is  involved  in  the  Roman 
«virtus*  (See  C.  8.  69),  and  it  is  so  here, 
bdng  opposed  to  *  desidia  *  (v.  16).  But  it 
means  more,  for  it  implies  moral  oourage 
and  a  strong  will,  which  wera  in  great  esteem 
among  the  Romans.  Damasippus  supposes 
the  poet  to  be  oonsulting  his  ease  and  his 
oowardioe  at  the  same  time ;  and  says  if  he 
thinks  to  silenoe  jealousy  by  oeasing  to 
write,  he  wiil  only  find  himself  the  object 
of  oontempt;  and  if  he  means  to  be  idle 
now,  he  must  be  oontent  to  loae  the  re- 
putation  won  in  his  better  days  of  energy. 
As  to  '  Siien/  see  Epp.  i.  2.  23. 

16.  Damanppej]  See  Introdnction. 
Horaoe  prays,  in  the  words  of  a  oommon 
formula,  that  heaven  will  send  Damaaippus, 


to  reward  him  for  his  good  advioe,  a  harber 
to  shave  his  long  beard.  He  may  be  snp- 
posed  to  have  let  his  beard  grow  long  with 
the  affeotation  peculiar  to  those  who  oalled 
themselves  phiiosophers ;  and  Horaoe  meana 
that  to  be  delivered  from  that  foUy  would 
be  the  best  boon  that  conld  be  bestowed 
upon  him.  (See  below,  v.  35,  and  note  on 
S.  i.  3.  133.)  Aulus  Gellins  (N.  A.  iz.  2) 
tells  a  story,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witneas, 
of  a  man  going  to  Herodes  Atticus,  "  pal- 
liatus  et  crinitus  barbaque  prope  ad  pabem 
Qsque  porrecta,"  and  addng  him  for  monej 
to  buy  bread.  When  he  was  asked  who  faie 
was,  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  reproach  that 
he  was  a  philosopher,  and  that  he  was  sur- 
prised  that  Atticus  should  ask  a  question 
which  his  own  eyes  would  enable  him  to 
answer.  The  good  man's  replywas,  "Video 
barbam  et  paUium ;  philosophnm  nondom 
video."  U  iritfyctfvoc  <ro^  was  the  Gredc 
way  of  representing  such  persons, — men 
whose  wisdom  lay  in  their  beards. 

18.  Janum  Ad  medium']  There  appear 
to  have  been  three  arches  dedicated  to 
Janus  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  one  at  eadi 
end,  and  one  in  the  oentre,  near  to  tbe  Arcua 
Fabianus  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra. 
They  are  aUuded  to  again  Epp.  i.  1.  64: 
**  Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo  Perdooet ;" 
i.  e.  the  wbole  Forum.  Near  the  middle 
arch  were  the  *  tabemae '  of  the  prindpal 
money-lenders.  Cicero  mentions  them  (de 
Off.  u.  26) :  "  de  quaerenda,  de  ooUocanda 
pecunia,  veUem  etiam  de  utenda  oommodius 
a  quibusdam  optimis  viris  ad  Jannm  medinm 
sedentibus,  quam  ab  ullis  phUosophis  ulla  in 
sdkola  disputatnr.*' 

20.  Oiimnam]  This  position  of  *  nam  ' 
is  peculiar  to  the  poets.  See  below,  v.  41, 
and  elsewhere. 

2\.  vqfer — iaviuei  Sitypku»  aere,"] 
Homer  (II.  vi.  163)  calls  Sisyphus  KtpitoroQ 
dv^pwv.  Damasippus  says  he  uaed,  befoie 
he  iost  aU  his  money,  to  employ  himself 
in  purchasing  and  re-selling  aU  kinda  of 
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Quid  sculptum  infabre,  quid  fusum  durius  esset 
Gallidus  huic  signo  ponebam  milia  centum ; 
Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercarier  unus 
Gum  lucro  noram ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale 
Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita.^^     ^'  Novi, 
Et  miror  morbi  purgatum  te  illius.    Atqui 
Emovit  veterem  mire  novus,  ut  solet  in  cor 
Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitisve  dolore. 


25 


Tftliiable  propeitjr ;  among  the  rest,  TesselB 
of  CorinthiAn  bronze  (often,  bnt  improperly, 
called  bras8)i  of  soch  antiqnity  that  the 
foonder  of  Corinth  might  be  rapposed 
to  hare  uaed  them  for  washing  hts  feet. 
This  satire  npon  the  rage  for  antiqnated 
pieces  of  fumiture  wonld  have  appliMJ  still 
more  to  the  habite  of  the  Romans  at  a 
later  time.  It  appears  to  hare  gone  to 
absord  lengths  dnring  the  Empire.  Mar- 
tial  (ix.  58)  Bpeaks  of  the  woru  handles 
'*  veteram  Corinthionxm."  He  has  an  indig- 
nant  epigram  on  one  Enctus,  who  was  a 
coUector  of  such  pretended  antiques,  one  of 
which  still  showed  the  dent  it  had  reoeived 
in  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae.  The  handle  of  another  (a  dove) 
was  wom  by  the  hand  of  Nestor.  Another 
was  the  cup  in  which  Dido  drank  Bitias' 
health,  and  so  on.  We  have  had  before 
n.  3.  91)  mention  of  a  diah  handed  down 
nrom  Bvander.  Martial  thus  speaks  of 
a  gentleman  who  went  about  to  all  the 
most  eztravagant  shops,  pretending  he 
wanted  to  purchase,  and  ended  by  buying 
two  cups  fbr  an  as : 

««Consaluit   nares    an   olerent   aera   Co- 
rinthon, 
Culpavit  statuas  et,  Polydete,  tuas. 
Expendit  veteres  caU^hos  et  oi  qua  fue- 
runt 
PocuU  Mentorea  nobilitata  mann." 

(iz.  eo.) 

22,  n^abre,']  *  In  an  nnworkmanlike  man- 
ner.'  The  reverse  of  this  is  *  affabre,'  used 
by  Cioero  (in  Yerr.  Act.  i.  c.  6):  "  Deum 
denique  nidlum  Siculis  qui  ei  paulo  magis 
affabre  atque  antiquo  artifido  iactus  vide- 
retur  reliquit."  The  art  of  founding  is  of 
great  antiquity,  though  the  earliest  metal 
statues  were  beaten  out  of  lumps  with  the 
hammer.  It  was  a  process  of  much  nioety, 
and  the  fitting  of  the  parts  required  great 
skiU.  The  subjects  of  casting  and  the  metal 
called  *  aes/  are  discnssed  in  the  Dict.  Ant., 
arts. '  Bronze'  and  '  Aes.' 


24.  tmtw]    8eeA.P.  32;  8.U.  6.57. 

25.  MereuriaW]  There  appearstohiave 
been  a  mercantile  assodation  called  Mer- 
curiales  at  Rome.  Cicero  calls  it  a  *  ool- 
legium  '  (ad  Qu.  Frat.  iL  5) :  «  M.  Furium 
Flaccum  equestrem  Romanum,  hominem 
nequam,  Capitolini  et  Mercuriales  de  ool- 
legio  ejecerunt."  But  Damasippus  merely 
means  that  his  skill  in  making  bargains  was 
so  well  known  that  he  was  called  all  over  the 
town  a  ward  of  Mercury,  and  we  need  not 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  mercator. 
(See  Introduction.)  All  the  MSS.  and 
Acron  have  'Mercuriale.'  Sanadon  and 
some  others  have  the  dative,  which  is  the 
more  nsual  oonstruction.  See  bdow,  v. 
47>  n.,  and  Key's  L.  G.  984,  note.  See 
also  Gellius  zv.  29:  "Duae  istae  in  lo- 
quendo  fignrae  notae  satis  usitataeqne  sunt 
'  Mihi  nomen  eet  Julius '  et  *  mihi  nomen 
est  Julio/  "  *  Compita '  were  those  spots 
where  two  or  more  streets  converged  to  a 
point  or  crossed  one  another.  At  these 
places  idlers  lounged,  and  passengers 
stopped,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  to  offer 
a  prayer  to  the  Lares  publid  or  Com- 
pitales,  whose  altars  were  erected  there. 
(See  bebw,  v.  281,  n.) 

27*  morbi  purgahan]  This  genitive 
follows  the  Greek  construction.  *  Puigare ' 
oomes  under  the  category  of  verbs  of  re- 
moval  and  separation  referred  to  in  Key's 
L.  G.  940)  wbere  he  quotes  this  ezample 
and  C.  ii.  9.  17»  "  desine  mollium  Tandem 
qnerelarumi"  where  see  note.  Horaoe  calls 
the  man's  mania  ibr  bargains  a  disease»  and 
he  is  surprised  how  he  ever  got  over  it. 
'  Buty'  says  he,  *  you  have  only  ezchanged 
that  disorder  for  another  (that  of  giving  ad- 
vioe  where  it  is  not  wanted),  as  the  patient 
in  a  lethargy  has  been  known  suddenly  to 
jump  up  and  assault  the  doctor.  Provided 
however  you  don't  foUow  his  ezample,  be 
it  as  you  please.'  On  '  trajecto '  Porphyrion 
remarks,  "  Proprie  '  trajecto ;'  ita  enim  me- 
did  dicnnt."  *  Miser '  is  also  said  to  be  a 
medical  word  iSor  '  diseaaed.'  *  Hic ' 
« any  one/  *such  an  one.' 

H  h 
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Ut  lethargicus  hic  cum  fit  pugil  et  medicum  urget.  30 

Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic  esto  ut  libet/^     ''  O  bone,  ne  te 

Frustrere ;  insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes, 

Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat,  unde  ego  mira 

Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 

Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam  35 

Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 

Nam  male  re  gesta  cum  vellem  mittere  operto 

Me  capite  in  flumen,  dexter  stetit  et,  Cave  faxis 

Te  quidquam  indignum  ;  pudor,  inquit,  te  malus  angit» 

Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

Primum  nam  inquiram  quid  sit  furere :  hoc  si  erit  in  te 

Solo  nil  verbi  pereas  quin  fortiter  addam. 

Quem  mala  stultitia  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 

Caecum  agit,  insanum  Chrysippi  porticus  et  grex 


31.  O  bone,  ne  te  Fhuirert;']  *  My  good 
mr,  don't  deoeiTe  yonnelf.'  We  baTe  '  o 
bone '  below  (S.  6. 61).  It  is  like  tbe  Graek 
&  'ya9L 

82.  prope  omnee,']  StertiiiiQS  would  not 
aUow  of  any  exoeptioni  to  this  role  (see 
note  on  ▼.  44),  and  '  prope '  therefore  may 
be  looked  upon,  not  as  limiting  '  omnes/ 
but  perhapt  aa  Boftening^  the  ezpression  a 
little.  I  do  not  know  how  elae  to  aooonnt 
Ibr  it.  It  is  hard  to  give  the  word  a  dis- 
tanct  meaning  in  C.  iv.  14. 20,  and  below  in 
the  268th  verse  of  this  Satire  (see  note  on 
the  fbrmer  pauage).  The  Greeks  woukl 
uae  wc  ^iroc  limlv  in  the  aame  way. 

83.S'/«r/mtiiff]SeeIntrodaction.  <Ciepo' 
is  no  where  else  nsed  in  a  good  sense,  and 
it  is  put  into  Damadppus'  mouth  irontcsUy. 
*Unde'  may  mean  'from  whom/  L  e. 
Stertinias,  or  from  which  preaohing,  the 
antecedent  implied  in  '  crepaL'  The  former 
I  prefer. 

36.  paeeere  barbam]  See  above,  ▼.  17, 
n.  wwyiM^orpo^iv  is  a  term  used  by  the 
later  Greek  writers.  The  Pons  Fabndus, 
from  which  Damasippus  was  going  to  throw 
hims^  into  the  riTer  af%er  he  be<»ine  baidc- 
mpt,  connectod  the  Insula  Tlberina  with 
the  left  bank,  and  was  just  outside  the  waUs, 
iacing  the  south  end  of  the  Mons  Ci^>ito- 
Unus.  It  had  lately  (a.v.c.  692)  been  re- 
buUt  with  stone,  having  been  formerly  (as 
may  be  supposed)  mado  of  wood.  (Dion 
Cass.  xzxvu.  45).  There  are  stiil  ruins  of 
this  bridge,  which  now  bears  the  name 
Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi.  The  Fabridus  who 
buUt  it,  and  whom  Comm.  Cmq.  calls 
Consul,  was  Curator  Viamm,  as  appears  by 


an  inscription  upon  one  of  the  ardieSb  The 
same  Scholiast  says  in  lus  time  itwas  called 
Pons  Lapideus,  which  may  have  been  ita 
name  witii  the  oommon  people. 

38.  Cove  faxis']  The  laat  syUabla  in 
<cave'  used  with  the  snbjunctiTe  (8om&- 
times  with  and  sometimes  witliout  *  ut ')  is 
always  short  In  respect  to  the  ibrma 
*ISuEO '  ('  fru;.so')  for  <fecero,' '  &zim '  (*fisc- 
dm')  for  '  fecerim,*  *  iazem '  ('fac^sem')  for 
•fedssem,'  see  Key's  L.  G.  666.  *  Pudor 
malus  *  is  what  the  FKnch  oaU  '  manvaisa 
honte.' 

40.  meamii  haberi.']  Thosepersonswho 
caUed  him  a  dever  fellow  aa  long  aa  he 
appeared  to  be  suooeeding,  now  that  he  had 
fidled  caUed  him  a  madman,  as  OreUi  n- 
marks.  Success  was  thdr  criterion  of 
wisdom,  as  it  is  with  most  people.  '  Qui 
Tereare,'  *  because  you  are  afraid.' 

41.  Primum  nam  inqwiram]  *  Nam '  is 
sometimes  used  to  introduce  an  ezplanation 
as  here  and  in  Epp.  i.  1.  76.  Compare 
Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  28) :  "  Morini  Messapiique 
longe  aJia  ratione  ac  reUqui  GaUi  beUum 
agere  instituerant.  Nam  quod  inteUigebant 
mazimas  nationes  quae  proeUo  oontendis- 
sent,  pulsas  superatasque  esse,  oontinentcs- 
que  sUvas  ac  paludes  habebant,  eo  se  suaque 
omnia  oontnlerant"  (See  Key's  L.  G.  1462.) 

44.  Chrytippi  porticue]  This  was  the 
ffTod  iroiriXii  or  picture-giEiUery  at  Athens, 
in  which  Zeno  first  tought,  and  from  which 
his  foUowers  derived  thdr  name.  The 
Stoics  seem  to  have  admitted  no  mean 
between  perfect  wisdom  or  virtoe  and  abso> 
Inte  foUy  or  rice.  apiont  9k  avrw^  fAfi^kv 
fiiaov  tlvat.  dpf r^c  cai  gaieiatf  r&v  Ilfpi- 
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Autumat.    Haec  populos,  haec  magnos  fonnula  reges  45 

Excepto  sapiente  tenet.     Nunc  accipe  quare 

Desipiant  omnes  aeque  ac  tu  qui  tibi  nomen 

Insano  posuere.     Yelut  silvis  ubi  passim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit, 

lUe  sinistrorsum,  hic  dextrorsum  abit :  unus  utrique  50 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus ;   hoc  te 

Grede  modo  insanum,  nihilo  ut  sapientior  iUe 

Qui  te  deridet  caudam  trahat.     Est  genus  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum  metuenda  timentis,  ut  ignes, 

Ut  rupes  fluviosque  in  campo  obstare  queratur ;  55 

Alterum  et  huic  Varum  et  nihilo  sapientius  ignes 

Per  medios  fiuviosque  ruentis :  clamet  amica 

Mater,  honesta  soror  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxor  : 

^^  Hic  fossa  est  ingens,  hic  rupes  maxima,  serva !  ^'' 


irari|rccwy  ficra^d  iptriit  vac  vactac  tlvM 
XiyovTwv  riiv  wpOKOwiiv.  wq  ydp  iitv 
faoiv  4  6p06v  tlvat  IvXov  ^  arptfiXbv 
o&raic  i  diicatov  j)  dBiKov  o^rt  dk  dccaio- 
Ttpov  otrt  aiiKtartpoVf  Kai  iirl  r&v  aXKiav 
hfioivi  (Diog.  Laert.  tA.  I27)-  The  fool 
Iherefbre  was  a  madman,  and  he  was  a  fool 
who  waa  i|;noraiit  of  the  trnth;  and  thu 
appHes  ib  all  manldnd,  high  and  low,  ez- 
oept  the  aage;  the  sage  therefore  is  he 
who  is  perfectly  acqnainted  with  the  truth, 
which  is  the  Stoics'  eqnivalent  for  aTirtnona 
man.  Thia  theory  of  Tirtue  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  pnnishments  ridicnled  by  Horace 
in  the  third  Satire  of  the  first  book.  The 
Stoics  allowed  no  gradations  of  virtne,  and 
therefore  admitted  no  gradations  of  pnnish- 
ment  Their  notion  of  a  sage  altogether 
was  irrational,  becanse  no  snch  being  as 
they  imagined  a  sage  to  be  erer  existed,  and 
they  did  not  snppose  it  possible  he  shonld. 
Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  pnt  before  the 
world  the  higfaest  standard  of  virtue,  wis- 
dom,  and  self-control,  and  by  withholdingall 
credit  from  any  stage  short  of  perfection  to 
lead  men  on  to  desire  perfectioji :  a  very 
disoouraging  method  it  must  be  admitted. 

47-  9«t  tibi  nomen  /fiMmo]  Lambinus 
reads  '  insani/  bnt  the  dative  is  right.  See 
above,  ▼.  25,  n. 

50.  utrique]  Horace  nsea  both  the  sin- 
gnlar  and  plmvl.  Here  as  elsewhere  the 
MSS.  vary,  but  the  majority  are  in  favour 
of '  tttrique.'  Heindorf  and  others  have  the 
plural. 

63.  eaudam  trahat.']  "Ut  pecus,  i.  e. 
itnltus;   aut    ez  oonsnetndine   pneromm 

H 


snmptnm:  solent  enim  pueri  deridentee 
nefldentlbns  a  tergo  candam  snspendere  nt 
▼elut  pecns  candam  trahant'*  (POTph.). 
Mischievons  boys  play  tricka  of  this  sort 
npon  half-Witted  people  in  the  streets, 
In  some  snch  way  the  proTerb  may  have 


—  Eii  gemu  tmtiiM]  Compare  with  this 
the  langnage  of  Socntes  in  Xenophon  (Mem. 
i.  1.  14),  T&v  Tt  ydp  fiatvofiivwv  roic  l^^v 
oifik  rd  ittvd  itCikvat,  to^q  dk  Kal  rd  fii^ 
^ofitpd  fofittaBat. . 

56.  vantm]  Thia  ia  the  reading  of  Por. 
phyrion,  who  interprets  it  ^diTersum  et 
distortnm.'  Bazter  adds,  from  a  SchoUast 
I  have  not  seen,  "  Pedes  in  diversum  flezos 
habentes  varos  didmus/'  and  he  was  the 
first  to  take  '  vamm  '  into  the  tezt,  the  uni- 
versal  reading  before  having  been  'varinm,' 
which  Bentley  reads,  not  noticing  '  varnm ' 
(see  S.  i.  3.  47,  n.).  Fen  and  Orelli  qnote 
MSS.  for  this  reading,  which  two  of  the 
Bemehadtillthevwereoorrected.  Heindorf 
defonds  *varum.'  I  do  not  feel  oertain 
abont  it. 

67«  elamet  amiea  Matert']  **  Haec  com- 
posite  proferenda  snnt:  videntur  antem 
snmpta  a  Grraeca  tragoedia  ^cXiy  ftffTiip*' 
(Comm.  Cmq.).  This  Seholiast  ia  no  doubt 
right :  but  some  oommentators  take  '  amica' 
for  the  man's  miatress.  The  word  *oognatia' 
embraces  all  blood  relations  who  can  traoe 
back  their  origin  to  a  common  pair  of 
ancestora.  On  thia  word,  and  howit  diflTers 
from  *  agnati/  aee  Dict.  Ant. 

59.  eerva  /]  '  Take  care  1 '  a  word  oom- 
mon  in  the  comio  writers  (aee  Forcell.). 

h  2 
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Non  magis  audierit  quam  Fufius  ebrius  olim,  60 

Oum  Ilionam  edormit,  Oatienis  mille  ducentis, 

Mater,  te  appello !  clamantibus.     Huic  ego  vulgus 

Errori  similem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 

Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo : 

Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor!    Esto  !  65 

Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi,  si  tibi  dicam, 

Tune  insanus  eris  si  acceperis !  an  magis  excors 

Bejecta  praeda  quam  praesens  Mercurius  fert ! 

Scribe  decem  Nerio  ;  non  est  satis :  adde  Oicutae 


60.  F^flui]  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
ihis  actor  and  of  Catieniu  than  n  here  men- 
tioned.  The  ordinary  story  of  Polydorus, 
the  8on  of  Priam,  is  that  which  Euripides 
relates  in  the  Hecuba,  that  he  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  murdered  by  him  for  his  gold.  Another 
legend  (see  Dict  Biog.  *  Polydorus ')  makes 
him  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  sister 
Ilione»  who  waa  wife  of  the  above  Poly- 
mestor.  She»  for  some  reason,  pnt  him  in 
the  plaoe  of  her  own  son  Deiphilus»  and  the 
latter  was  brought  up  as  her  brother. 
When  the  Greeks  took  Troy  they  required 
Polymestor  to  put  Priam's  son  to  death, 
and  he  aooordingly  killed  Deipbilus.  On 
this  story  Pacuvius  founded  a  tragedy  called 
Ilione,  and  in  one  of  the  scenes  the  ghost 
of  Deiphilus  ia  introduoed  in  his  mother's 
bed-chiamber,  calling  upon  her  to  give  his 
body  burial  in  these  words  (preserved  in 
Cic.  Tusc  Disp.  i.  44) :— 

"  Mater,  te  adpello  quae  curam  somno  sua- 
pensam  levas, 
Neque  te  mei  miseret;   surge  et  sepeli 
natum." 

Fufius  acted  Ilione,  and  Catienus  was  Dei- 
philus.  The  former  was  so  drunk  that  he 
fell  hat  asleep,  and  Horace  says  if  200,000 
Catienuses  had  screamed  in  his  ear  h6 
would  not  have  heard  them.  His  part  was 
to  start  up  and  cry  to  tbe  vaniahed  ghost, 
like  Hamlet, — ''Age,  adsta,  mane,  audi, 
iteradum  eademmet  ista  mihi "  (Cic  Acad. 
Prior.  ii.  27)«  Cioero  made  a  proverb  of 
these  words, '  Mater,  te  appello,'  using  them 
in  various  iUustrations.  See  his  speech  pro 
Sestio,  c.  59. 

63.  Errori  timilem]  *  Errorem '  is  un- 
derstood,  and  it  is  govemed  by  *  insanire ' 
as  a  cognate  accusative,  *  error '  being  equi- 
valent  to  '  insania.'  Comp.  Epp.  i.  1.  101 : 
«  Insanire  putas  sollemnia  me  neque  rides." 

65*  Eito!']  tXiv,  *be  it  so,'  a  way  of 


paasing  on  to  the  disproving  of  (he  pro- 
position  by  a  *  reductio  ad  absurdum.' 

68.  quam  praetena  Mercuriut  fert  t  ] 
This  notion  appears  to  be  taken  from  a 
painting;  at  least  the  language  calla  to 
mind  that  of  Persius  (vL  61,  sqq.) : — 

<<Qui  prior  es  cur  me  in  decnrsu  lampadft 

posds? 
Snm  tibi  Mercuriua :  venio  deus  huc  ego, 

utille 
Pingitur.    An  renuis?    "Vln  tu  gandere 

reUctis?" 

It  18  common,  in  ancient  works  of  art,  to 
see  Mercurius  represented  with  a  purse  in 
his  hand,  and  his  wings  on  his  c^  or  feet, 
offering  the  former  aa  in  haste  to  soma 
figure  by  him.  In  Montiaucon's  collection 
(vol.  i.  pl.  76.  2)  he  is  represented,  on  s 
gem,  offering  his  purse  to  Fortnne,  wfao 
haa  her  hands  full  (a  oomuoopiae  in  one 
and  a  rudder  in  the  other,  as  uaual),  bui 
shows  by  her  face  that  she  is  ready  to  take 
it.  Spence  has  an  engraving  from  an  andent 
picture  (  Polymetis,  Pl.  zv.  4 ),  in  which 
Mercuriiis  offers  his  purse  to  Minerva,  and 
she,  with  the  discretion  that  belongs  to  her, 
is  taking  only  a  little  of  the  money  it  oon* 
tains;  while  on  a  gem,  of  which  a  oopy  is 
given  in  the  same  plate,  he  is  offering  it  to 
a  female,  wbo,  Spenoe  suggests,  may  be 
Pudidtia,  and  who  rejects  the  offer  with 
disdain.  The  last  gem,  in  which  the  god  ia 
evidently  in  the  act  of  taking  hia  departure 
hastily,  iilustrates  the  text  very  weU.  *  If 
I  offer  you  a  purse  of  money  as  a  free  gift,' 
says  Stertinius,  *  are  you  mad  if  you  aooept 
it  ?  Is  not  he  the  fool  who  rejects  the  trea-. 
sure  that  Mercuriua  in  his  bounty  offers, 
seeing  he  may  never  be  so  kind  again  ?'    . 

69.  Scribe  decem  Nerioi']  This  is  s 
difficult  passage.  In  the  first  plaoe  it  may 
be  doubted  who  is  the  speaker  of  these 
words.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  meant  for 
an  invective  of  the  money-lender  Perilliu^ 
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Nodosi  tabulas  centum,  miUe  adde  catenas : 
Effugiet  tamen  baec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 
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against  hia  aUppery  debtor  Nerius.  If  that 
be  80,  the  Stoic  replies  to  bim  in  ver.  74  and 
the  two  following  verses.  The  SchoHuts,  it 
is  tme,  make  Cicuta  and  PeriUius  the  same 
person ;  but  Acron  adds,  "  qnidam  dicont 
istum  Nerium  Perillium/'  and  this  is  as 
likely  as  the  other,  but  more  likely  that 
they  are  all  different.  Taking  it  bo,  the 
senae  seenu  to  me  to  be  thia.  '  Make  an 
entry  of  ten  rminae,  or  any  thing  else)  lent 
to  Nerius ;  add  by  way  of  securityi  a  hun- 
dred  such  bonds  as  Cicuta  employs,  and 
to  this  any  number  of  fetters  you  please 
(ihat  is,  take  what  security  of  him  you 
choose),  still  the  rascal  will  escape.'  To 
which  the  Stoic  replies,  '  If  he  is  mad  who 
ruins  himself  and  cannot  pay  hia  debts,  you 
are  more  mad  Ibr  lending  him  money  whicfa 
you  have  no  chanoe  of  getting  back  again.' 
The  banker  ('argentarius')  through  whom 
the  money  was  advanoed  would  make  an 
entry  in  Ua  books,  which  eatrj  was  legal 
evidenoe  of  the  debt;  bnt  Perillius  sa^^s 
with  such  a  slippery  fellow  it  wonld  not  be 
suffident.  Porphyrion  says,  "  juris  yerbo 
scribere  est  fit«/«ttm  wmere;  rescribere, 
reetituere."  And  Bentley  ^on  Epp.  ii. 
1.  105)  says  'scribe'  in  this  passage  is 
addressed  to  the  debtor,  quoting,  among 
other  places,  Dig.  xii.  1.  40,  **  Ludus  Titius 
scripsi  me  acoepisse  a  P.  Maerio  quindedm 
mntua  numerata  mihi  de  domo.''  That 
the  word  is  used  elsewhere  in  connezion 
with  the  acknowledgement  given  by  the 
borrower  is  true.  It  ezplains  that  trans- 
action  of  the  unjnst  steward  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  (zvi.  6),  SkKai  aov  rb  ypdfiiui 
Kul  KaOioaQ  raxfwc  ypdifmv  irtVTTiKovra, 
Bnt  here  it  is  impossible  that  the  debtor 
can  be  addressed.  The  entry  of  the  debt 
must  be  meant.  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  *  deoem,'  after  which  Doering 
and  Heindorf,  and  most  of  the  editors  since 
them  indnding  Orelli,  propose  to  under- 
Btand  '  tabulas.'  This  seems  to  me  to  spoil 
the  passage.  *  Deoem '  ezpresses  the  sum 
lent,  as  *quindedm'  does  in  the  above 
passage  from  the  Digest.  And  again,  in 
Dig.  zlv.  2.  9,  **  Titius  et  Maerius  Sem- 
pronio  decem  dato ;"  and  zii.  1.  19,  "yelnti 
si  Titio  decem  dedero,  nt  Stichum  intra 
Kalendas  manumittat, ''  and  elsewhere. 
Acron  and  Porphyrion  omit  the  prepodtion 
before  Nerio,  as  I  have  done,  but  the  latter 
says,  ''quidam  Anerio  legunt,"  and  this 
means  '  a  Nerio,'  which  Comm.  Cruq.  has. 
The  Scholiast  on  Persins  ii.  14  ("  Nerio  jam 
tertia  oonditur  uzor  "),  and  Servius  on  Aen. 
vii.   422,  quote  this  passage  withont  the 


prepositaon.  All  the  early  editions  till 
Lambinus  omit  it.  Fea  quotes  several 
MSS.  in  which  'a'  does  not  occur.  It 
appears  in  most  MSS.  and  modem  editions, 
but  it  is  not  wanted.  The  Roman  ezpres- 
don  for  enteiing  a  debit  against  any  one 
was  *  ezpensum  referre  alicui ;'  to  put  to 
his  credit  was  'acoeptum  referre  idicui;' 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  *  abs.aUquo,'  not  *  a.' 
(See  Cioero,  Orat.  c.  47f  and  other  authori- 
ties  quoted  by  Mr.  Long  on  Caesar,  B.  6. 
Tiu.  38.) 

The  SchoUast  on  Persius  (1.  c)  says  that 
the  Nerius  there  mentioned  made  a  gi^ 
deal  of  money .  through  the  death  of  his 
wives  '  and  was  a  notorious  usurer,  being 
the  same  that  Horace  allndes  to.  I  put  no 
ftithinthis.  Thenameindthercasestanda 
for  any  body  that  the  case  may  snit,  though 
it  may  have  beoome  proverbial  through  some 
person  that  bore  it<.  '  Cicnta '  is  a  nick- 
name,  the  Scholiasts  say,  given  to  some  no- 
torious  usuierfor  his  sour  temper.  Horaoe 
represents  him  as  a  shrewd  person  to  have 
dealings  with ;  one  who  when  he  advanoed 
money  looked  well  to  the  security,  and 
when  he  bound  a  debtor  tied  the  knot  tight. 

71.  Proieus.']  For  the  story  of  Froteus, 
see  Hom.  Odyss.  iv.  410,  sqq.,  465,  sqq.: — 

oifd*  6  yipwv  ^oXiijc  ivi\ri9tT0  rsxvijc 
d\\*  iJToi  irpuTteTa  \iwv  yivir  ^vyivtioQp 
aifrdo  iiriiTa  dpaKUVf  Kai  irap^aXtc,  ^ik 

lityaQ  9VQ' 
yiyvtTO  ^  vypbv  ^dtopj  Kal  SivSpiov  v^t- 

flrsrijXov, 

(whidi  'Slrgil  has  imitated,  Georg.  iv.  405, 
sqq.).  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  369,  sqq.;  A.  A.  i. 
761:- 

'<Utque  l07es  Proteus  modo  se  tenuabit  in 
undas; 
Nunc  leo,  nunc  arbor,  nnnc  erit  hirtns 
aper." 

As  to  '  rapies  in  jus,'  see  note  on  S.  i.  9. 79« 
*MaIis  ridentem  aUenis'  is  a  proverbial 
way  of  ezpressing  a  h^rpocrite  who  pnts  on 
a  face  not  his  own.  The  words  are  taken, 
without  strict  regard  to  their  appUcation, 
from  the  Odyssey  (zz.  347)»  ol  S'  ijiti 
yvaBfioitn  ytXoiwv  dWoTpioiai,  where  the 
suitors  of  Penelope  laugh  when  tfaey  would 
rather  have  cried,  like  "Quin  et  Izion 
Tityosqne  vultu  Ridt  invito  "  (C.  iu.  II.  21). 
OreilU's  quotation  of  Thucydides  (i.  70), 
ro<c  M^^  awjiaviv  dWorpuaTaroiQ  vwlp 
riiQ  ir6\tiaQ  xpoiyrai,  ry  yvuffiy  ik  olKttO' 
Tdryy   and  his  interpretation  **  effuse  ri« 
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Oum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  aliem's, 
Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum  et  cum  volet  arbor. 
Si  male  rem  gerere  insani  est,  contra  bene  sani, 
Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est  mihi  crede,  Perilli, 
Dictantis  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 
Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 
Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore, 
Quisquis  luxuria  tristive  superstitione 
Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  huc  propius  me, 
Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite. 
Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris ; 
Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 
Heredes  Staberi  sunmiam  incidere  sepulcro  : 


75 


80 


dentem/'  do  not  gne  the  meaning  of  the 
pasaage.  The  Bense  is,  that  this  conning 
debtor,  when  hia  creditor  snes  him,  wiU 
put  on  all  kinds  of  characters,  tell  all 
manner  of  lies,  get  out  ot  the  obligation, 
and  laugh  at  his  creditor,  let  him  do  what 
he  wili  to  bind  him.  The  reading  '  in  jura,' 
which  appears  in  a  great  many  MSS.,  and 
in  most  of  the  old  editions,  haa  no  meaning. 
It  arose  from  a  misunderatanding  of  the 
paaaage,  in  which  '  malit  alienis '  was  aup- 
poaed  to  mean  another  person^s  misfortunea. 
Compare  Valerius  Flac.  (Argon.  Tiii.  163), 
''  Errantesque  genae  atque  alieno  gaudia 
Tultu  Semper  erant.'' 

74.  Si  male  rem  gerere]     See  ▼.  40,  n. 

76.  Putidiu»]  This  Forcellini  ezplains, 
I  believe  oorrectly,  **  insanius  et  quasi  oor- 
mptius."  PeriUius  is  supposed  to  be  the 
'  Cicuta '  mentioned  above,  ▼.  69,  but  see 
note.  As  'scribere'  signifies  to  make  an 
entry,  'rescribere'  signifies  to  cancd  the 
entry,  which  wonld  be  done  when  the  debt 
was  paid  and  not  before.  '  Quod  tn  nun- 
quam  rescribere  possis '  therefore  means 
'  what  you  can  never  reoover.'  *  Dictare '  is 
to  dictate  the  form  of  bond  for  the  bor- 
rower  to  write  out  or  the  sum  to  be  entered 
in  his  own  books,  and  either  way  is  equi- 
valent  to  lending  money. 

77*  toffamjubeo  eomponere,']  This  only 
means  to  sit  down  and  oomposedly  attend 
to  what  he  is  going  to  say.  He  turns  from 
Damasippus  to  an  imaginarymixed  audience. 

78.  pallef]  Persius  uses  this  word  pro- 
bably  in  imitation  of  Horaoe  (iv.  47)i  "  Viso 
si  pidles,  improbe,  nummo." 

83.  Nescio  an  Anticyram]  On  the 
phrases  *  nescio  an,'  *  haud  scio  an,'  '  I  in- 
chne  to  think  it  is  so,'  see  Key's  L.  6. 1421 . 
Anticyra,  caUed  by  Strabo  'Ayricfy&pa,  was 
a  town  of  Phocis  on  the  Sinus  Connthiacus, 


and  was  oelebrated  for  the  prodnctiaii  of 
hellebore,  a  medidne  used  verj  genenlly  in 
cases  of  madness.  It  would  aeem  probable 
from  yer.  166  and  other  plaoes  that  patienta 
went  to  reside  at  Anticyra  sometimes.  The 
modem  name  is  Aspra  f^tia,  that  is,  'hoa- 
pitia.'  There  were  two  otfaer  plaoes  of  the 
name  (Strabo,  pp.  418.  434),  one  in  Thes- 
saly,  another  in  Locris,  eacli  of  wfaicfa  ia 
said  to  have  produoed  heUebore.  Whetfaer 
this  can  be  supported  by  A.  P.  300,  "  Si 
tribus  Anticyris  capntinsanabile  nunqnam," 
is  more  than  doubtful  (see  n.).  *  Destinare,' 
OreUi  says,  is  a  medical  terai  fbr  pze- 
scribing. 

84.  Staberi]  There  is  no  infonnati<Hi 
about  tius  person  in  the  SdioUaats.  The 
praenomen  of  Arrius  was  Quintus  (bebw, 
yer.  243,  '*  Quinti  progenies  Airi  par  nohile 
iratram"),  and  he  is  known  finom  se^eral 
aUusions  in  Cioero.  He  was  tfae  peraoii 
Verres  wanted  to  suooeed  faim  (in  Verr.  iL 
2.  16),  being  a  person  of  Uke  mind  with 
faimself,  and  of  tfae  lowest  oiigin.  See 
Bmt.  c.  69,  where  he  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
stanoe  how,  in  those  days  as  in  theae, 
without  learning  or  talent  and  merely  by 
time-serYing,  a  man  might  riae  to  honoar 
and  weaLtfa.  He  was  praetor  in  a.u.c.  682 
(LiT.  Epit.  96),  and  stood  for  tfae  oonsnlship 
A.u.c.  695,  but  was  rejected,  Caesar  faaviug 
withdrawn  his  support  trom  him  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  ii.  7)t  and  in  that  year  it  appears 
that  fae  gave  a  great  fnneral  entertain- 
ment.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cioero  in  fais 
speech  in  Vatininm,  c.  12,  13.  He  tiiere 
calls  him  <'&miUaris  meus,"  which  laisee 
a  doubt  whetfaer  he  is  the  person  men- 
tioned  in  the  Bmtus.  But  it  is  not  oon- 
dusive.  He  was  dead  when  tfaat  treatise 
was  written.  OreUi  calla  faim  'famoeus.' 
Tfae  ezhibition  of  gladiators  waa  originaUy 
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Ni  sic  fecissent  gladiatorum  dare  centum  85 

Damnati  populo  paria  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Arri, 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.     Sive  ego  prave 

Seu  recte  hoc  volui,  ne  sis  patruns  mihi.     Gredo 

Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  animum  vidisse.     Quid  ergo 

Sensit  cum  summam  patrimoni  insculpere  saxo  90 

Heredes  voluit !    Quoad  vixit  credidit  ingens 

Pauperiem  vitium  et  cavit  nihil  acrius,  ut  si 

Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset 

Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior :  omnis  enim  res, 

Yirtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris  95 

Divitiis  parent ;  quas  qui  construxerit  iUe 

Glarus  erit,  fortis,  justus.     Sapiensne  i    Etiam,  et  rez, 

Et  quidquid  volet.     Hoc  veluti  virtute  paratum 

Speravit  magnae  laudi  fore.     Qnid  simile  isti 

Graecus  Aristippus!  qui  servos  projicere  aurum  100 

In  media  jussit  Libya,  quia  tardius  irent 


a  funeral  ceremony,  and  to  oontiniied  after 
the  practice  became  common  as  a  popular 
entertainment.  After  the  foner^  of  a 
weaLthy  man  a  distribution  of  meat  to  the 
people  (*  Yisceratio ')  was  not  unoommon,  and 
a  public  banquet  ('  epulum  *)  was  yery  oom- 
mon,  to  which  persona  of  the  highest  ^stinc- 
tion  that  the  friends  could  get  to  attend  were 
invited.  The  distribution  of  com  {*  frumen- 
tatio  ')  was  aLso  a  oommon  practioe.  This 
Staberiua,  who  oonaidered  it  a  disgraoe  f9r 
any  man  to  die  poor,  willed  that  the  amount 
of  his  property  should  be  recorded  on  his 
tomb ;  and  hia  heredes  if  they  did  not  do 
this  were,  by  a  oonditio  in  lua  testament, 
'  damnati,'  under  a  penalty,  to  celebrate  hia 
fnneral  with  gladiatorial  showa  and  an  epu- 
lum  on  a  aaile  to  be  determined  by  Ar- 
riua,  which  would  be  an  extraTagant  acale. 
/Damnati'  xa  a  legal  term,  and  penaltiea 
were  common  in  Roman  wiils.  We  muat 
infer  from  the  tezt  that  200  paira  of  gladia- 
ton  were  in  Horace^a  day  an  eztravagant 
number,  bnt  in  later  timea  it  would  not 
have  been  ezoessive  (aee  art  *  Gladiatorea ' 
in  Dict.  Antt).  **  Frumenti  quantum  metit 
Africa  "  ia  a  proyerbial  ezpression,  see  C.  L 
1.  10.  As  to  «patruufl,'  see  C.  iii.  12.  3, 
and  above,  S.  2.  97«  Compare  Persius  (iit 
96),  "Nesismihitutor." 

ftl).  Prudentem]  Cicero  (in  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Foroell.)  defines '  prudeutia'  thus : 
'*  Sapientis  est  proridere,  aquo  sapientia  est 
i^pellata  prudentia."  What  Staberius  pro- 
vided  for  ia  related  in  what  foUows. 


90.  wmmam  patrvmiom\  It  would  seem 
from  this  as  if  he  had  not  increaaed  the 
property  his  father  had  left  him,  sinoe  the 
amount  of  his  patrimony  was  the  amount  to 
be  engraved  on  the  tomb. 

91.  Quoad]  This  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  monosyllable.  On  the  formation  of  the 
word,  see  Key's  L.  6.  799. 

93.  perinei]  This,  which  ia  the  reading 
of  the  Blandinian  and  other  good  MSS.,  is 
probably  the  true  one.  The  common  read- 
ing  used  to  be  *  periret. '  Bentlev  approvei 
and  argues  for  the  pluperfect,  butleayes 

*  periret '  in  the  tezt,  no  doubt  through  an 
OTorsight.  He  quotes  Terenoe  (Fhorm.  i. 
2.  69),  *'  Non  si  redisset  ei  pater  veniam 
daret ;"  and  Adelph.  ii.  1.  24,  "  Si  attigissea 
ferres  infortunium ;"  and  S.  L  6.  79.  '  Ne- 
quior'  haa  more  irony  in  it  I  think  than 
Orelli  peroeiTes.  He  thinks  it  means  more 
prodigaL  But  Staberius'  doctrine  was  that 
goodness  was  measured  by  wealth,  and  that 
tf  he  should  die  poorer  by  the  third  part  of 
an  as,  he  would,  in  tbe  same  proportion»  be 
in  his  own  esteem  a  less  virtuous  man. 

97.  Sapientnef  Etiam,  et  rex,']  <Wise? 
say  yon.  Aye,  and  a  king  to  boot,  and 
any  thing  he  shall  please.  Some  MSS. 
omit  <et,'  but  'etiam'  in  replies  means 

*  ^en  so.'  Compare  Cic.  Acad.  Prior.  32, 
"Aut  etiam  aut  non,  respondere  possit,'' 

*  yes  or  no.' 

100.  Graeetts  Ariatippuef]  Aristippus 
of  Cyrene  professed  to  be  the  slave  of  no 
passion,  while  he  gratified  alL    He  cared 
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Propter  onus  segnes.     Uter  est  insanior  horum ! 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emptas  comportet  in  unum, 

Nec  studio  citharae  nec  Musae  deditus  uUi ;  105 

Si  scalpra  et  formas  non  sutor,  nautica  vela 

Aversus  mercaturis  :  delirus  et  amens 

Undique  dicatur  merito.     Qut  discrepat  istis 

Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondit,  nescius  uti 

Oompositis  metuensque  velut  cojitingere  sacrum  !  i  lo 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumenti  semper  acervum 

Porrectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste,  neque  illinc 

Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 

Ac  potius  foliis  parcus  vescatur  amaris ; 

Si  positis  intus  Ohii  veterisque  Falemi  115 

Mille  cadis — nihil  est,  tercentum  milibus — acre 

Potet  acetum ;  age,  si  et  stramentis  incubet,  unde- 

Octoginta  annos  natus,  cui  stragula  vestis, 


nothing  for  mone^,  while  be  nsed  it  for  the 
purpoie  of  Bensual  indnlgence.  The  story 
Horace  mentions  is  deriyed  with  little  Tari" 
ation  from  Diog.  Laert.  (ii.  77)»  ^ov  9ipd- 
irnvrQQ  Iv  oSf  fiaaTaZovrot  ipyvpiov  ral 
Papvvofiivovy  &t  ^aviv  ol  vtpi  tbv  Bcwva 
iv  ra^Q  dtarpifialct  Siir6xtft  iflt  ^^  vXiov 
Kai  haov  Svva<rai  paoral^i»  See  Epp.  i. 
1.  18,  n. 

103.  litem  quod  liie  resolvit.']  Which 
settles  one  doubtfol  point  by  raising  an- 
other.  It  supposes  that  the  oonduct  of  Aris- 
tippus  may  by  Bome  be  oonsidered  noble. 

104.  Si  quis  emat  eitharae,']  Sir  Henry 
Halford  relates  an  instance  of  lunacy  which 
illustrates  this :  '*  In  another  weU-known 
case  which  justified  the  Lord  Chancellor^s 
isBuing  a  writ  *  de  lunatico  inquirendo,'  the 
insanity  of  the  gentleman  manifested  itself 
in  appropriating  every  thing  to  himself  and 
parting  with  nothing.  When  strongly 
nrged  to  put  on  a  dean  shirt  he  would  do 
it,  but  it  must  be  over  the  dirty  one ;  nor 
would  he  put  off  his  shoes  when  he  went  to 
bed.  He  would  agree  to  purchase  any 
thing  that  was  to  be  sold,  bnt  he  would  not 
pay  for  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  brought  np 
from  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where  he 
had  been  oommitted  for  not  paying  for  a 
picture  valued  at  1500  pounds  which  he  had 
agreed  to  buy ;  and  in  giving  my  opinion  to 
tfae  jnry  I  recommended  them  to  go  over 
to  his  house  in  Portland.place,  where  they 
would  find  16,000/.  worth  of  property  of 
every  description;  this  picture,  musical 
instnmients,  docks,  baby-houses,  and  baa- 


bles,  all  huddled  in  oonfusion  together  on 
the  iloor  of  his  dining-room.  I  need  not 
add  that  the  jury  found  the  gentleman  in- 
sane  "  (Halford^s  Essays,  p.  63). 

106.  formas]  Here  this  signifies  a  shoe- 
maker's  lasts.  It  is  used  for  moulds  in  whidi 
castings  are  made,  and  wonld  ezpress  any 
shape  or  block  on  which  any  thing  is  made. 

107.  Averntt  mereaturis :"]  The  poets 
nse  the  datiye  after  yerbs,  partidples,  and 
adjectives,  which  signify  remoTal  or  differ- 
ence.  See  Key's  L.  G.  987«  Compare 
C.ii.4.  l!l:  "  Tam  lucro  aTcrsam."  «Istis' 
(t.  108^  is  the  dative  under  the  same  role. 
Quintilian  (rii.  1.  11)  has  *'defen»oni  arer- 
sior ;"  and  this  Latin  nse  aooounts  for  onr 
own  *  averse  to.' 

116.  Chii  veterieque  Falemi]  Pliny  says 
respecting  the  age  of  Falemian, "  Falemnra 
nec  in  novitate  nec  in  nimia  yetustate  cor- 
pori  salubre  est.  Media  ejus  aetas  a  qninto 
dedmo  anno  indpit"  (N.  H.  zziii.  20). 

116.  nihil  eett]  He  migbt  haTe  said 
'  immo.'  See  S.  i.  3.  20,  n.  A  dmilar 
mode  of  ezpresdon,  as  I  nnderstand  tfae 
line,  occurs  in  Aeschylus  (Ihimen.  38) : 

itiffava  ydp  ypave,  o^^^v,  dvriwme  /ikw 
odv. 

117«  unde-  Oetoginta  annot  natue,']  After 
he  has  completed  seventy-nine  years,  thai 
is,  in  his  dghtieth  year. 

118.  etragula  veetis,]  <'In  <8tratum' 
omne  Testimentum  contineri  quod  injidatnr 
Labeo  ait :  neqne  enim  dubium  est  quin 
stragula  Testis  sit  omne  pallium  mpicrp^/ia. 
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Blattaram  ac  tmearum  epulae,  putrescat  in  arca : 

Nimirum  insanus  paucis  yideatur,  eo  quod  ]20 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

Filius  aut  etiam  haec  libertus  ut  ebibat  heres, 

Dis  inimice  senex,  custodis!    Ne  tibi  desit ! 

Quantulum  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum, 

Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore  caputque  125 

Goeperis  impexa  foedum  porrigine  i    Quare, 

Si  quidvis  satis  est,  perjuraa,  surripis,  aufers 

Undique !    Tun  sanus !     Populum  si  caedere  saxis 

Incipias  servosque  tuos  quos  aere  pararis. 


In  victum  ergo  Testem  aodpiemns  non  stra- 
giila ;  in  Btrmtn  omnem  stragnlam  vestem  " 
(Ulpian,  quotedby  ForoeU.  ▼.  *  stragulum '). 
The  andents  bad  Tery  ezpensiTe  coverings 
for  their  beds.  They  were  usually  purple, 
wide,  and  sometimes  richlY  embroidered. 
*'Multae  stragttlae  Teates''  are  reckoned 
among  the  ridi  fnmiture  of  Heraclins  of 
Syracuse.  (Cic  in  VeiT.  u.  2.  14.)  Com- 
pare  also  ii.  4.  26,  where  Cicero  says  that 
Verres  had  a  weaying  establishment  for  the 
manu&cture  of  these  ooveriids  in  erery 
weaithy  houae  in  Sidly.  One  lady  of  Se- 
gesta,  named  Lamia,  took  three  years  to 
make  him  a  *stragnla  Testis/  whicfa  was 
dyed  with  the  richest  pnrple  throughout 
By  way  of  illustrating  the  reckless  extraTa- 
gance  of  M.  Antonins,  Cioero  says  (PhiL 
ii.  27}  you  might  see  the  couches  in  his 
slaTes  rooms  ooTored  with  the  purple 
ittpiaTpiitfiara  that  had  belonged  to  Cn. 
Pompeius.  The  aifeotation  of  Zoilus,  who 
pretends  to  be  Ul,  that  he  may  haTe  an 
opportnnity  of  diiplaying  his  bed  and  ita 
funuture,  is  dereriy  told  by  Martial  (ii.  16) : 

"Zoilus   aegrotat:    (adunt   haec  stragnla 
febrem ; 
8i  fnerit  sanus  ooodna  quid  fiunent  ? 
Quid  torus  a  Nilo  ?  quid  Sidone  tinctus 
olenti? 
Ostendit    stultas    quid    nist   morbns 
opes? 
Quid  tibi  cum  medids?  dimitte  Macha- 
onas  omnes. 
Yis  fieri  sanns  ?  stragula  snme  mea." 

110.  putretcaf]  There  is  no  Tariation 
in  the  MSS.  here.  Below  (t.  194)  tiie  ma- 
jority  and  best  are  in  fiiTOur  of  *  putesco/ 
(See  note.) 

121.  morbo  jaetatur  eodem.  ]  That  is 
madness.  The  word  'jactari'  ia  applied 
medically  to  the  toesuig  of  the  sick  and 
writhing  of  those  in  pain.  See  Lucretius 
(iH.606):— 


'*  Haec  igitur  tantis  ubi  morbis  oorpore  in 
ipso 
Jactentur,    miserisqne    modis    distracta 
laborent" 

123.  DU  humice  «en«x,]  This  jb  an 
adaptation  of  Ocoic  ^X^P^C»  ^  oommon 
Grreek  expression.  See  Demos.  (de  Cor. 
p.  124):  je5Xacfc  ko(  Giotc  ^x^P^'  *''^ 
r&WOf  and  p.  246,  irpo9or&v  xal  impo- 
B6kuv  Kal  9toic  lx9pS»v  dvdpwwwy, 

127.  pefjurae,']  Other  examples  of  this 
form  are  giTon  by  Forcellini,  who  says  the 
best  MSS.  haTe  *  peijuro  *  in  Cicero,  where 
'  pejero  *  is  usually  found  in  the  editions.  As 
a  oompromise  between  the  two  forms,  OreUi's 
best  MSS.  in  this  place  haTO  '  pejuras.' 

129.  eervoeque  tuo»  guos  aere  pararit,'] 
Bentley  will  lay  any  wager  (*  equidem  ausim 
qusTis  sponsione  oontendere ')  Horace  did 
not  write  thus,  but '  serTOSTo  tuo  quos  aere 
pararis/  *  Tno '  appears  in  Asoensins'  tezt 
and  in  a  Tery  few  of  Pea's  MSS.  Tan. 
Paber  has  that  word.  All  other  MSS.  and 
editions  till  Bentley  haTe  '  tuoe ;'  '  to  '  iot 
*  que '  is  his  own  inTention.  SeToral  mo- 
dem  editors  haTe  adopted  '  tno.'  Hdndorf 
has  '  tuos.'  I  do  not  see  any  great  differ- 
enoe  between  the  two  readingst  '  Quos 
aere  pararis '  enhances  the  foUy  of  the  man 
who,  haTing  laid  out  his  money  in  the  pur- 
chase  of  shtTes,  eroploys  himself  in  brealdng 
their  heads  witb  stones.  Such  a  man,  says 
Stertinius,  would  be  oounted  mad  by  aocla- 
mation.  <WeIl,  then,'  he  adds  to  the 
miser,  *  are  you  not  mad  who  poison  your 
mother  or  strangle  yonr  wife,  to  get  rid  of 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  ?  Of  course 
not;  for  you  do  it,  not  at  Argos,  but  at 
Rome ;  not  in  the  cbaracter  of  Orestes,  bnt 
of  a  respectable  dtixen.  Bnt  do  you  not 
belieTe  Orestes  was  mad  before  he  killed 
his  mother,  and  when  no  one  suspected  it  ?' 
Por  *  quid  enim '  (as  to  which  see  note  on 
S.  i.  1.  7)  Bentley  with  bad  taste  sub- 
stitntes  *  quid  ni  ?'    What  Horacealludesto 
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Insanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  pneUae :  I30 

Cum  laqueo  uxorem  interimis  matremque  veneno 

Incolumi  capite  es !    Quid  enim,  neque  tu  hoc  facis  Argis,  • 

Nec  ferro  ut  demens  genitricem  occidis  Orestes. 

An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 

Ac  non  ante  nudis  dementem  actum  Furiis  quam  135 

In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum ! 

Quin  ex  quo  est  habitus  male  tutae  mentis  Orestes 

Nil  sane  fecit  quod  tu  reprehendere  possis : 

Non  Pyladen  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem 

Electram,  tantum  maledicit  utrique  vocando  uo 

Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud  jussit  quod  splendida  bilis. 

Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri, 

Qui  Yeientanum  festis  potare  diebus 

Campana  solitus  trulla  vappamque  profestis, 

Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppressus,  ut  heres  145 

Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovansque 

Curreret.    Hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atque  fidelis 

Excitat  hoc  pacto  :  mensam  poni  jubet  atque 

Effundi  saccos  nummorum,  accedere  plures 

Ad  numerandum ;  hominem  sic  erigit ;  addit  et  illud :         150 

Ni  tua  custodis  avidus  jam  haec  auferet  heres. 

Men  vivo  ?     Ut  vivas  igitur  vigila :  hoc  age.     Quid  vis ! 

Deficient  inopem  venae  te  ni  cibus  atque 

Ingens  accedit  stomacho  fultura  ruenti. 

Tu  cessas !    Agedum,  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae.    x       155 

when  he  tpetike  of  Orestei  CBlling  Pyladef  141.  tpUndida  M/tf.]     '  Splendida'  is  a 

namefl  u  unoertain.    In  Enripides'  play  of  redundant  epithet    Peniiit,  who  imitatoi 

Orestee  (▼.  264)  he  nys  to  hia  siflter :  Horaoe  frequently,  calls  it  *  vitrea  bilis ' 

pk9,c  f^i'  o5,r«  T&v  Im«v  IpcvW  (f  »)'     Heindorf  quotee  from  Gden  (irtpj 

I—  r      A^  *f      *  r-       ¥*    *         r      r      '      ^^^  aVTOV   TOV   atflOTOC  IffTIV,  tSffWip  Kai 

IZO.  jmericlameniquepueUae:']  "*Que'  »/  U  r^c  v»pac  9aXorri|c  da^aXrof  ^y 

in  the  poets  is  aometimes  placed,  not  after  'lovSaiKifiv  6vofidZov<ri, 

the  seoond  of  the  two  words  oompared,  but  142.    Opimiue']      Thia  man,  who  waa 

after  a  word  which  is.  the  common  predicate  '  magnas  inter  opes  inops'  (C.  iii.  16.  28)  is 

of  both  dauies  **  (Key'B  L.  6. 1441).     In  a  quite  unknown  ezoept  from  this  description. 

note  Professor  Key  adds,  "  a  oonstmcdon  On  the  wine  of  Veii,  see  note  on  C.  i.  9.  7, 

that  probably  began  with  a  repetition  of  and  Persius  (S.  y.  147) :  "  Veientanamqne 

the  predicate,  '  pueri  clament  damentque  rubellum."    On  *Campana  truUa'  see  S.  i. 

puelhie.'  "  See  below  (▼.  157) :  "  furtis  per-  6.  1 18.     '  TruUa/  which  haa  the  same  ele> 

eamquerapinis;"  aDdmanyotherinstances.  ment  as  rpv/3Xiov,  was  a  drinking-cup  of 

137>  maie  tutae  mentie]    Against  Nic.  some  shapNe.      It  was   not  neoesMrily  of 

Heinsius,    who    proposed    to     substitute  earthenware  as  here.    Cicero  (iu  Verr.  ii.  4. 

'  motae '  for  '  tutae/  Bentley  shows  ftom  27)  mentions  one  made  of  a  single  predous 

Celsus  that '  tutus '  was  in  medical  ianguage  stone  of  enormous  size,  with  a  gold  handle. 

equivalent  to  '  sanus.'    '  Inoolumis '  b  used  147*  Mulium  eeler]     See  S.  i.  3.  57> 

in  thesamesenae  (▼.  132).  155.    Agedum^  eume  koe  ptiaaiuarnm 
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Quanti  emptae !    Parvo.     Quanti  ergo  ?    Octuflsibos.     Eheu ! 

Quid  refert  morbo  an  furtiB  pereamque  rapinia  t 

Quisnam  igitur  sanus !    Qui  non  stultuB.     Quid  avarns ! 

Stultus  et  insanus.     Quid,  si  quis  non  sit  ayarus, 

Gontinuo  sanus !     Minime.     Gur,  Stoice !     Dicam. 

Non  est  cardiacus  (Graterum  dixisse  putato) 

Hic  aeger :  recte  est  igitur  surgetqae  !     Negabit, 

Quod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto. 

Non  est  perjurus  neque  sordidus ;  inmiolet  aequis 

Hic  porcum  Laribus :  verum  ambitiosns  et  audax ; 

Naviget  Anticyram.     Quid  enim  differt,  barathrone 

Dones  quidquid  habes  an  nunquam  utare  paratis ! 

Servius  Oppidius  Ganusi  duo  praedia,  dives 
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oryzae.']  On  'agednm'  see  8.  i.  4.  38. 
'  PtaBanaiium '  is  a  diminiitiTe  of  *  ptiaana/ 
and  means  a  little  broth.  Rioe  waa  im- 
poited  from  Bgjpt. 

]b^,JmrtU  pertamgue  rapinier]  See 
note  on  S.  i.  3.  122,  and  abore  t.  130. 
The  reading  '  pereamTe/  which  Bentley  and 
Fea  adopt  against  most  of  tbe  MSS.  and 
nearly  aU  the  old  editione,  appean  to  me 
to  spoil  the  aentence.  The  wretched  man, 
when  he  hean  the  price  of  his  food,  con- 
jures  np  the  notion  that  erery  bodj  is 
oonspiring^  to  rob  aad  plonder  him  :  a  stste 
of  mind  which  the  predsion  of  the  disjnne^ 
tiTe  porticle  does  not  express. 

158.  Qtatnam  igitur  MUMftf]  These 
Qiiestions  and  answers  are  ali  cairied  on  hj 
StertiniQa  himself.  'Stultos  et  insamis' 
means  '  he  is  a  fool,  and  therefore  mad ;' 
not '  he  is  a  fool,  and  moreover  he  is  mad/ 
aince  foUy  and  madness  haye  aheady  been 
dedared  to  be  identical. 

161.  Cratemm  dixiete  pmtato]  Cratema 
was  aa  eminent  physidan  of  that  day. 
Cicero  qpeaks  of  him  as  attending  the 
danghter  of  Atticos  during  her  iUness, 
A.U.C.  709 ;  "  de  Attica  doleo  :  credo  antem 
Cratero''  (ad  Att.  zii.  14).  He  is  men. 
tioned  by  Persins  as  representing  the  pro- 
fession  (S.  iii.  66): 

" Venienti  occorrite  morbo. 

Et  qnid  opus  Cratero  magnos  promittere 
montes  V* 

As  to  '  cardiacns '  Heindorf  qnotes  Celsns' 
definition  (iii.  19) :  ''Nihil  est  aliud  quam 
nimia  imbedUitas  corporis  quod,  stomacho 
languente,  immodico  sudore  digeritnr.'' 

163.  morbo  ieniantur  acuto,  ]  This 
whole  Terse  is   repeated    Spp.  i.  6.  28. 


'  Morbns  acntns,' '  an  acute  disease,'  is  op- 
posed  to  '  longus/  *  a  chronic  disease.' 

165.  porcum  Lariiue:']  C.  iii.  23.  4. 
'  Let  him  offer  a  tfaanksgiving  to  his  Lares 
who  have  protected  him  from  thoae  Tioes.' 

166.  barathrone]  The  Scholiasts,  MSS., 
and  editions  yary  in  respect  to  this  word. 
Acron  reads  *  Balatrone,'  and  explains  it  as 
the  name  of  a  *  scorra  ineptus,' the  usual 
description  of  indifferent  characten  not 
otherwise  known.  Porphyiion  has  the  same, 
but  notioea  '  barathro '  as aTsrious  reading ; 
and  Comm.  Cruq.  has  this  word,  from 
which  he  says  is  derived  the  name,  whicfa 
he  speUs  Barathro.  (See  note  on  8.  L  2. 
2.)  AU  OreUi's  MSS.  haye  '  baiathrone,' 
and  he  adopts  that  word,  wfaicfa  he  ezplaina 
as  aome  deep  ptt,  snch  as  malefiustors  were 
thrown  into  at  Athena  and  Laoedaemon. 
All  the  editions  tili  Bentley  faave  'baia- 
throne.'  He  edits  'balatrone/  not  as  a 
proper  name,  like  the  Scholiasts,  but  in  the 
sense  in  whicfa  it  is  nsed  before  (see  tfae 
note  above  mentioned).  He  mentiona  two 
MSS.  in  its  fiiTOur,  and  Fea  mentiona 
others.  Fea  himself  adopts  *balatoone' 
(*  balatrone '  being  tbe  nominative,  *  utmm 
ut  balatro '),  which  Bentley  aeems  to  prefer, 
but  does  not  edit.  The  great  preponder» 
aace  of  authority  is  in  fiivonr  of  '  bara- 
throne,'  and  I  adopt  it  without  OreUi't 
ezpianation.  Any  pit  wiU  do.  We  need 
not  go  to  Athens  or  Sparta. 

188.  Serviue  Oppidius]  This  person  is 
nnknown,  except  from  this  passage.  He 
iived  at  Cannsinm,  a  town  of  Apulia  (see 
S.  i.  5.  91,  n.).  His  property  was  reduoed 
to  two  fruins,  thongh  his  ancestors  were 
rich.  Thia  is  OieUi's  ezplanation.  The 
more  obTions  one  is  that  he  waa  tkh,  eren 
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Antiquo  censu,  gnatis  divisse  duobus 

Fertur  et  hoc  moriens  pueris  dixisse  vocatis 

Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  talos,  Aule,  nucesque 

Ferre  sinu  laxo,  donare  et  ludere  vidi, 

Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  cavis  abscondere  tristem ; 

Extimui  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  discors, 

Tu  Nomentanum,  tu  ne  sequerere  Oicutam. 

Quare  per  divos  oratus  uterque  Penates, 

Tu  cave  ne  minuas,  tu  ne  majus  facias  id 

Quod  satis  esse  putat  pater  et  natura  coercet. 

Praeterea  ne  vos  titillet  gloria  jure 

Jurando  obstringam  ambo  :  uter  aedilis  fueritve 

Vestrum  praetor,  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto. 

In  cicere  atque  faba  bona  tu  perdasque  lupinis, 
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with  two  fanns,  aooording  to  the  standard  of 
incomes  in  the  old  times.  This  is  Acron^s 
interpretation,  which  Heindorf  approves. 
As  to  the  form  '  diTisse/  see  S.  1 .  5.  79. 

171-  taio8t — nucetque]  The  *  talus'  was 
the  knnckle-bone  of  some  animal,  generally 
a  sheep,  the  Greek  name  for  which  was 
iLtrrpdyaXoc.  The  manner  of  playing  with 
it  was  the  same  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  the  same  bones  are  still  osed 
by  boys  in  England.  The  andents  used 
them  in  games  of  skill  and  of  chance ;  for 
the  latter  purpoee  they  were  marked  as 
dice,  and  thrown  usually  from  a  box  calied 
'  fritiUus/  *  phimus/  &c  (see  S.  ii.  7«  17»  n-» 
and  Becker^s  Gallus,  on  the  '  Sodal  Games,' 
and  Dict  Ant.).  Boys  had  also  games 
of  Tarious  kinds  with  nuts,  as  they  have 
now.  Suetonius  relates  that  Augnstus 
«  animi  laxandi  cansa  modo  piscabatur  hamo, 
modo  talis  aut  ooellatis  nudbusque  ludebat 
cnm  pueris  minutis"  (Octav.  83),  where, 
according  to  Foroellini,  *  ocellatis '  means 
small  round  stones  like  eyes.  But  the 
reading  seems  to  be  unoertain.  Oppidius 
observed  that  his  son  Aulus  carried  about 
his  bones  and  his  nuts  in  a  careless  way  in 
a  loose  fold  of  his  toga,  ready  to  give  them 
away  to  any  of  his  companions  or  to  lose 
them  atplay ;  while  Tiberius  always  counted 
his  carefuUy  and  hid  them  away,  carrying  a 
serious  &ce  wherever  he  went;  and  from 
these  early  signs  of  dmracter  he  foresaw 
that  one  would  prove  a  spendthrift  and  the 
other  a  miser.  As  to  Nomentanus  see 
S.  i.  1.  102,  n. ;  and  on  Cicuta  see  above, 
▼.68. 

178.  coereet,']  Keeps  within  bounds, 
defines,  Umits. 


181.  tf  inteatabilis  et  saeer  eeto,']  A 
person  who  was  *  intestabilia '  was  '  in£ums' 
and  something  more.  He  could  not  appear 
as  a  witness  before  a  magistrate,  and  so 
lost  virtuaUy  mnch  of  his  OKpmatf  for 
private  rights,  which  was  not  a  oonaequenee 
of  ordinary  <  in&mia.'  (See  Dict.  Ant., 
art  '  In&mia.')  He  was  also,  Unterholzner 
says  (ap.  Heindorf),  incapable  of  tbe  light 
of  *  mandpatio,'  aod  incapable  of  aU  pro- 
ceedings  'per  aes  et  tibram,'  becauae  in 
Buch  prooeedings  witnesses  were  wanted. 
He  was  not  able  to  witness  a  wiU,  or, 
acoording  to  Cruquius'  Scholiast,  to  make 
a  wiU,  or  to  reoeive  any  thing  by  wilL 
The  oonventional  meaning  of  '  inteatabilia ' 
came  to  be  the  same  as  '  detestabilis,'  bnt 
we  may  take  the  legal  sense  here.  As  to 
*  sacer '  Festus  (quotod  by  Heindorf)  says : 
*'  Homo  saoer  is  est  quem  populus  judicavit 
ob  malefidum,  neque  nefiuest  eum  immolari, 
sed  qui  ocddit  parriddii  non  damnatur,  nam 
lege  tribunida  prima  cavetur,  *  Si  quis  eom 
qui  eo  plebisdto  sacer  sit  ocdderit,  parridda 
ne  sit'  Ex  quo  quivis  homo  malus  atque 
improbus  saoer  appeUari  solet"  Thns 
Oppidius  imprecates  a  curae  upon  his  sons 
if  they  should  ever  aspire  so  high  as  to  the 
office  of  an  aedUe  or  a  praetor.  Wieiand 
and  others  suppose  the  magistrades  of  their 
own  town  to  be  meant  Heindorf  seems 
to  be  right  in  opposing  this  view. 

182.  In  eicere  atgue  faba']  As  if  his 
sons  were  already  seek&g  votes,  he  says  to 
each  of  them  (fbr  '  tu '  must  be  so  under- 
stood),  *so  yon  would  throw  away  your 
money  in  distributing  lai^gesses  to  the  people 
(such  as  the  aediles  were  wont  to  give)  in 
order  that  you    may  strut  about  in  the 
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Latus  ut  in  Circo  spatiere  et  aeneus  ut  stes, 
Nudus  agris,  nudus  nummis,  insane,  patemis ; 
Scilicet  ut  plausus  quos  fert  Agrippa  feras  tu, 
Astuta  ingenuum  volpes  imitata  leonem. 
Ne  quis  humasse  velit  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  f 
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GrciiB,  and  have  a  bronze  statae  Toted  you 
— ^that  is  to  say,  that  yoa  may  be  loaded 
with  the  same  hononn  as  the  great  Agrippa, 
hke  a  fox  aping  a  lion/  It  was  costomary 
for  the  aediles  to  distribnte  grain  or  vege- 
tables  of  the  sort  mentioned  to  the  common 
people  at  the  festiTal  of  the  Floralia  (Comm. 
Cruq.).    See  PersiuB  (▼.  177)  s 

" Tigila,  et  doer  ingere  lai^ 

Rixanti  populo,  nostra  nt  Floralia  possint 
Aprid  meminisse  senes." 

Agrippa,  after  he  had  been  praetor  and 
oonral,  undertook  the  aedileship,  whidi  was 
the  lowest  of  the  curule  offioes,  in  a.u.c. 
721,  to  gratify  Augnstus.  His  munifioenoe 
was  Tery  great  in  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  and  the  celebration  of  games  on  a 
splendid  scale,  and  Uu^ge  donations  to  the 
people.  '  Latus  spatiere '  is  explained  in 
the  note  on  Epod.  iv.  7«  Such  statues  as 
are  here  supposed  were  usnally  erected  in 
the  Forum,  and  one  had  probably  been 
lately  placed  there  in  honour  of  Agrippa. 
It  may  be  obserred  that  Oppidius  plainly 
means  the  first  part  of  his  address,  from 
'  In  doere,'  &c.,  to  apply  to  the  careless 
extravagant  Aulus,  while  the  dmile  of  the 
fox  and  lion  is  only  applicable  to  the  astute 
Tiberius,  who,  if  he  spends  his  money,  will 
look  for  a  substantial  retum  for  it  in  such 
honours  and  rewards  as  he  saw  Agrippa  had 
won.  The  old  editions  till  Lambinus  had 
'  laetus ;'  *  latus '  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.  The  greater  number  of  MSS.  aro  in 
fiiTOur  of  '  aut  aeneua,'  and  that  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  editions  till  Bentley,  who 
adopts  that  of  some  good  MSS.,  *  et  aeneus,' 
saying  that  this  word  is  never  used  as  a 
trisyllable.  I  do  not  see  that  the  disjunc- 
tive  partide  is  wanted,  as  some  editors 
affirm.  As  to  'aeneus'  see  C.  iii.  3.  66,  n. 
The  form  of  expression  '  aeneus  ut  stes '  is 
Uke  that  in  C.  iv.  1.  19:  "Albanos  prope 
te  lacus  Ponet  marmoream;"  and  Virg. 
(Ecm  35): 

**  Nunc  te  marmoreum  pro  tempore  fedmus; 
at  tu 
Si  feturagregem  suppleverit  aureus  esto." 

The  same  way  of  speaking  is  oommon  in 
Greek.    *  Astuta  ingenuum,'  &c.  appears  to 


be  nothing  but  a  snitable  illustration  in- 
▼ented  by  Horace.  It  is  obvious  enough, 
and  we  need  not  suppose  it  a  proverb  or  a 
current  fable  of  Aesop  or  any  one  else. 

187.  iVtf  quu  httmaMevelit']  This  scene 
is  taken  from  the  remonstranoe  of  Ulysses 
with  Agamemnon  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles 
(▼.  1328,  sqq.).  *  Veto '  usually  goTems  the 
infinitive  m(K)d.  Onoe  more,  as  here,  Ho- 
raoe  uses  it  with  '  ne '  and  the  subjunctive 
(Epp.  ii.  1.  239);  "Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis 
se  praeter  Apellem  Pingeret;'*  and  onoe 
witfa  the  subjunctive,  but  without  '  ne  ^ 
(C.  iii.  2.  26): 

" vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 

Vulgarit  arcanae  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselon." 

Tibullus  has  'veto'with  <ut:'  «Illius  ut 
verbis  sis  mihi  lenta  veto''  (ii.  6.  36). 
'  Atrida '  is  the  later  form  of  the  vocative. 
The  Greek  *  Atride '  is  used  in  Epp.  L  7. 
43.  The  termination  of  Anchisa  in  Aen. 
iii.  476:  "  Conjugio  Anchisa  Veneris  dignate 
superbo,"  on  which  Servius  quotes  Horace's 
*  Atrida,'  is  Greek,  bdng  the  Doric  a  for  tf. 
'  Cur  *  is  awkwardly  plaoed,  as  it  is  in  S.  j, 
104.  The  oonnexionwith  what  precedes  Ues 
in  the  extravagant  and  imperious  oonductof 
the  king  as  iUustrating  the  excesses  of  pride, 
and  proving  that  madness  is  found  in  high 
places  and  io  the  heart  of  kings.  Stertinius, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  exposing  the 
folly  of  ambition.  Tlie  dialogue  is  supposed 
to  be  between  Agamemnon  and  one  of  his 
soldiers  in  view  of  the  unburied  oorpse  of 
Ajax.  *  Nil  ultra  quaero  plebdus '  is  inter- 
posed  by  the  soldier :  *  I  am  a  king,'  (*  I 
am  one  of  the  oommon  sort,  and  dare  ask  no 
more  V) — *  and  moreover  the  thing  is  just 
that  I  oommand.'  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
irony  here.  The  justioe  of  the  command  is 
secondary  to  the  wiU  of  the  despot,  and  his 
subject  is  ready  with  instinctive  awe  to 
admit  that  it  is  so;  but  the  tyrant  con- 
descends  to  justify  his  act ;  and  the  man  of 
low  degree,  not  without  trenibUng  and 
doubt  and  astonishment  at  such  condescen* 
sion,  ventures  to  ask  that  his  reason  may  be 
enlightened  a  Uttle,  in  order  that  he  may 
leam  to  acquiesce  wiUingly.  Compare  Juve- 
naI(S.x.  611,  sqq): 
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Bex  sum.     Nil  ultra  quaero  plebeins.     Et  aeqoam 

Kem  imperito ;  ac  si  cui  videor  non  justus,  inulto 

Dicere  quod  sentit  permitto.     Maxime  regum,  iiK> 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  classem  deducere  Troja ! 

Ergo  consulere  et  mox  respondere  licebit  ? 

Consule.     Cur  Ajax,  heros  ab  Achille  secundus, 

Putescit  toties  servatis  clarus  Achivis, 

Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priamusque  inhumato,  195 

Per  quem  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro  t 

MiUe  ovium  insanus  morti  dedit,  inclitum  Ulixen 


« Sed  quo  oeddit  (Sejanns) 

sub  crimine  ?  quisnam 
Delstor?  qaibns  indidbnB,  quo  teste  pro- 

bavit? 
Kil  homin :  Terboaa  et  grandia  epistola  venit 
A  Capreis.  Bene  habet ;  nil  plua  intenrogo.'' 

Bentley,  mistaking  the  oonnezion,  and 
miBsing  the  foroe  of  the  parenthetical  homi- 
lity  of  the  aeoond  speaker,  reads  '  quaere ' 
againat  the  metre,  bnt  on  the  authority  of 
the  oldeat  Blandinian  MS.  Ab  the  king 
immediately  goes  on  to  invite  oomment  we 
need  not  make  him  stnltify  himself  by  here 
leftising  to  listen  to  it.  Stephens  quotes  a 
Greek  proTerb,  ftitfpv  cai  fiaffiXtt  vofiot 
dypa^,  *  fools  and  kings  are  govemed  by 
an  unwritten  htw.'  And  JuTenal's  **  Sic  toIo 
sic  jubeo ;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas "  (vi. 
223)  will  ocour  to  every  body. 

191.  Di  iibi  dnU  eapia  eUutem  dedueere 
jyojaf]  Thisisaversionof  Chryses*  words 
to  the  king  (IL  i.  18): 

v/iXv    fily    9ioi    Soitv   'OXv^irca    i^fuiT 

ixovrtc 
Uvtooat    Upi&iioto    voXiv,   fd   ^    occa^ 

iKtaOau 

Three  of  Orelli's  best  MSS.,  and  many 
others,  have  *  redduoere/  whioh  Lambinus 
and  aU  the  editions  after  him  tiU  Bentley 
adopted.  Heindorf  has  done  the  same. 
The  old  editions  (Ven.  1483,  and  Asoens. 
161 1)  have '  dedncere/  which,independently 
of  the  quantity,  is  the  word  required.  '  Re- 
duoero'  can  only  be  said  in  the  oounlxy 
to  which  the  retum  is  to  take  plaoe.  *  Con- 
sulere/  as  Orelli  says,  is  used  humorously, 
as  if  ihe  person  addressed  was  a  jurisoon- 
sultus.    On  '  respondere '  see  C.  S.  65,  n. 

194.  Puietcii  ]  The  two  forms  *pu- 
trescere '  and  *■  putesoere '  are  in  use,  and  a 
difference  of  meaning  is  assigned  to  them, 
as  if '  putescere '  meant  to  rot  and  emit  a 
stench;  the  other  simply  to  go  to  decay. 
There  is  no  probability  in  snch  distinotions. 


The  old  editions,  with  Lambinus,  Torroi- 
tina,  and  Bentley,  have  'pntrescit'  hcre. 
The  majority  and  best  of  the  MSS.  are  in 
favour  of  *  putesdt.'  I  do  not  think  it  is  easy 
to  dedde.  The  instanoes  of '  putesoo'  quoted 
by  Forodlini  are  all  doubtfbl,  aooording  to 
the  MSS.;  but  the  word  ilowa  natmrally 
firom  '  puteo/  and  the  root  is  the  same  in 
both  verbs.  Orelli  says  that  the  mwmfny 
of  both  is  the  same,  but  that  *  puteeoo '  is 
used  becanse  it  is  softer.  But '  putresoat* 
is  naed  above  Tv.  1 19),  and  the  instanoiw  he 
quotes,  *inoreouit'  for  *  increbniit,'  'm- 
besoo '  for  *  rubresco,'  are  not  to  the  pvr- 
pose,  sinoe  in  both  tboee  oaaes  the  softer 
form  is  apparently  adopted  in  order  to 
avoid  the  double  '  r.'  (See  Mr.  Loni^s 
noto  on  Cio.  in  Yerr.  ii.  2. 3,  and  S.  ii.  5. 93.) 

196.  OaudeatutpopuluMPriamiPriamm»- 
gme']  Comp.  IL  i.  255:  ^  ccv  ynQiiaat 
TIpiafAoc  Uptdftoio  rt  iraiitg, 

197.  Miile  omum]  "  *Mille'  in  tiie 
singular  is  commonly  an  adjective ;  in  the 
plnral  perhaps  always  a  snbstentive  "  (Key'8 
L.  6.  1064).  An  ezoeption  to  tiie  latter 
part  of  this  rule  has  been  notioed  above 
(S.  i.  6.  111).  Gellins  (i.  16)  has  men- 
tioned  instanoes  in  whioh,  as  here,  *  miUe,' 
the  singular,  is  used  as  a  nonn  substantive. 
He  talus  as  his  texta  passage  of  Qnadrign- 
ritts  (Annal.  iiL):  "  Ibi  oodditor  mille  ho- 
minum,"  and  quotes  Lucilius  (SaL  iii.): 
"Ad  portum  mille  a  porta  est,  sez  inde 
Salemum."  Varro  (Human.  zviiL):  ''Ad 
Romuli  initium  plus  mille  et  oentum  an- 
nomm  est."  Cato  rOrig.  L):  «Inde  est 
ferme  mille  passuum.''  C^ero  (FhiL  vi.  6): 
"  Janus  medius  (v.  sup.  v.  18)  in  L.  An- 
tonii  dientela  est?  Quis  unquam  in  ullo 
Jano  inventus  est  qui  L.  Antonio  mille 
nummum  ferret  ezpensum?"  He  quotes 
other  instances,  and  ooncludes  ihat  the 
Romans  used  *  miUe,'  not  as  x^*o(»  ^^^  ** 
XiXiciC'  Ludlius,  in  two  passages  quoted 
by  Gellius,  uses  the  ablative  singular  *  milti:' 
**  Hunc  milli    passnm    qui   vioerit    atqne 
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Et  Menelaum  una  mecum  se  occidere  clamans. 

Tu  cum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 

Ante  aras  spargisque  mola  caput,  improbe,  salsa,  200 

Bectum  animi  servas !  Quorsum  t  Insanus  quid  enim  Ajax 

Fecit  cum  stravit  ferro  pecus !     Abstinuit  vim 

Uxore  et  gnato ;  mala  multn  precatus  Atridis, 

Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  yiolavit  Ulixen. 

Yerum  ego,  ut  haerentes  adverso  litore  nayes  305 

Eriperem,  prudens  placavi  sanguine  divos. 

Nempe  tuo,  furiose.     Meo,  sed  non  furiosus. 

Qui  species  alias  veris  scelerisque  tumultu 


duobus."  *'Ta  miQi  nimimiim  potes  uno 
qa«erare  oentam/' — *  Morti  dedit '  is  exactly 
eqnivolent  to  onr  *put  to  death.'  *Do' 
means  'to  pat;'  bo  its  compoundfl  *abdo/ 

*  to  pat  away ;' « addo/  *  to  put  to ;'  *  condo,' 
'to  pat  together;'  'dedo/*to  pat  down' 
rone^B  arau);  *dido,'  *to  pat  aaander  or 
distribute;'  'edo/^to  put  forth;*  Mndo,' 

*  lo  pat  on ;'  *  trado,'  *  to  pnt  acrofls,  to 
band  over,'  &c.    See  KeT^s  L.  G.  642. 

108.  meeumse  oecidere  elamant,']  See 
Soph.  Aj.42: 

ri  iiira  iroifivaiQ  riiv^  lirififriirTu  pdotv ; 
SoKiJv  iv  vfAiv  xtipa  xpaivtaOcu  ^6v<f. 

SOO.  iparffupte  mola  eapui,']  Thia  is 
tbe  'mola  salsia,'  the  meaL  and  salt  with 
which  the  head  of  the  Yictim  was  sprinkled. 
(See  C.  tii.  23.  20,  n.) 

201.  Quoreumf  Imamu]  There  are 
differont  ways  of  pnnctoating  this  panage. 
Acron  and  Porphyrion  have  *  qoonom  in- 
aanas?'  whlch  the  latter  ezplains  <'qaid 
enim  ?  inqnit :  inter  quos  insanos  est,  inter 
laznriosos  et  a?aroB,  an  mter  ambitioaos  ?" 
Comm.  Craq.  panctaates  as  I  baTe  done : 
**  Qnorsam :  supp.  tendis ;  qoid  vis  ?  loqai- 
tar  Agamemnon."  So  abo  Ven.  1483. 
OrelU's  three  best  MSS.  go  with  the  two 
first  Bcboliasts.  Bnt  *  qaorsam  ?'  ezprssaes 
a  sodden  and  angry  interrnption  of  the 
Idiig,  astonished  at  the  man's  boldness, 
while  he,  being  warm,  goes  on  without 
heeding  Agamemnon'8  anger.  So  I  onder- 
stand  the  passage.  Heindorf  and  Bentley 
bave  their  own  panctoation. 

203.  Uxore  et  gnatos]  Tecmessa  and 
Eurysaces. 

204.  Non  Ule]  'Non'  must  not  be 
separated  from  '  ille.'  The  meaning  is  'not 
eren  he,'  oh^  iKtivo^,   So  in  C.  iii.  21. 10 : 

"  Non  ille  qaanquam  Socratids  madet 
Sermonibos  te  neghget  borridos." 

205.  adverto  litore}  This  OreOi,  against 


his  own  first  and  I  think  better  jadgment, 
interprets  with  Heindorf  and  others  the 
shore  opposite  to  Troy.  I  think  the  sbore 
is  called  adverse  becaqse  they  wanted  to  get 
away  from  it  and  coold  not.  Pkt>perly  &e 
winds  were  adverse,  not  the  ooast.  But  the 
transfer  of  the  epithet  from  the  wind  to  the 
shore  is  in  aooordanoe  with  a  common 
nsage.  Comm.  Cruq.  interprets  '  adverso ' 
by  **  inimico,  unde  navigare  non  poteram." 

207.  -^«0,  eed  non  /urioeue,]  This  is  a 
very  polite  reply,  considering  the  provoca- 
tion.  The  colloquy  ends  here.  Horaoe, 
we  may  presume,  had  something  before 
him  to  suggest  what  must  appear  to  us  a 
rather  unnatural  and  fiir-fetcbed  soene. 

208.  Qttt  tpeeiee  alias  verit]  Of  this 
passage  Bentley  says  it  is  **  lociu  lubricus 
quem  nullus  interpretum  non  atdgit,  nullus 
dubinm  adhuc  et  incertum  non  reUquit." 
The  old  editiona  and  the  miyority  of  tha 
MSS.  have  '  veri.'  The  oldeet  Blandinian 
and  three  otbers  qooted  by  OreUi  have 
'  veris,'  which  that  editor  adopts.  It  gives 
a  good  sense,  and  Lambinus  had  taken  it 
into  the  tezt  before  be  knew  there  was  any 
aaihority  for  it.  <  Veri  soelerisque  tumolttt 
Permiztas '  is  very  inteUigible.  Bat  *  aUas ' 
cannot  stand  alone.  B^tley  says  it  may 
in  tbe  sense  of '  aUenas  a  ventate,'  *  foreign 
to  the  truth ;'  or  *  alias  atque  ipse  opinatus 
est;'  or,  if  not,  he  proposes  to  adopt 
'falsas'  or  ^vanas,'  "levi  mutatione,"  as 
nsual.  He  professes  not  to  see  what 
'  soeleris  tumultus '  can  mean,  though  he 
oonld  hardlv  require  to  be  told  tbat  guilt 
breeds  connision  in  the  mind  and  is  the 
parent  of  error.  The  oomment  of  Porph. 
is  "  qui  coucipit  animo  species  falsas  et  vera 
non  videt  is  demens  est,"  and  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  meaning :  he  who  entertains 
frincies  foreign  to  the  truth,  and  confused 
through  the  bUnding  power  of  hia  own 
wickedness,  is  mad. 
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Permixtas  capiet  commotus  habebitur,  atque 

Stultitiane  erret  nihilum  distabit  an  ira.  2io 

Ajax  immeritos  cum  occidit  desipit  agnos : 

Oum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 

Stas  animo  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  cum  tumidum  est,  cor  t 

Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 

Huic  vestem,  ut  gnatae,  paret  ancillas,  paret  aurum,  Si5 

Bufam  aut  Pusillam  appellet  fortique  marito 

Destinet  uxorem ;  interdicto  huic  onme  adimat  jus 

Praetor  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

Quid !  si  quis  gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna 

Integer  est  animi !    Ne  dixeris.     Ergo  ubi  prava  220 

Stultitia  hic  summa  est  insania ;  qui  sceleratus, 

Et  furiosus  erit ;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama, 

Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 


211.  cum  oeeidit  deripit  affno8:1  TUs 
iB  a  dumBy  ooUocadon  of  words ;  bat  it  is 
not  mended  hj  the  oommas  hj  which  '  de- 
•ipit '  is  usually  preoeded  and  followed. 

212.  Cfutn  prudeni]  Here  Bentley  has 
substituted  *  tu '  for  '  cum,'  which  he  intro- 
duces  before  *  admittis/  But  the  MSS.  are 
unanimous  in  favour  of  <cum/  and  the 
pronoun  ia  not  wanted.  (See  below,  y. 
234,  n.)  For  '  admittis '  some  MSS.  have 
*  oommittis/  which  waa  Porphyrion^s  read- 
ing. 

214.  Si  quU  leetieal  The  Mectioa'  of 
the  Romani  and  ^opccov  of  the  Greeks 
were  introduoed  from  Asia,  and  differed 
very  slightly  from  the  *  palankeens '  in  which 
from  time  immemorial  the  Asiatics  have 
been  carried.  For  fuH  particuhurs  the  reader 
may  consult  Becker  (Gall.,  'Exc.  on  the 
Carriages ')  and  Dict.  Ant.  The  prindpal 
pointfl  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Long*!  note 
on  Cioero,  in  Verr.  ii.  6.  1 1 :  "  lectica  octo- 
phoro  ferebatur.' 

216.  Rt^am  aut  Pueillam']  These  names 
commonly  oocur  in  inscriptionsi  as  Bentley 
has  shown  by  quoting  aeveral.  Other 
names  have  been  substituted,  and  he  has 
Posillam  for  PusiUam. 

217.  interdicto  huie  omne  adimat  Jtui] 
The  law  of  the  XII  tables  assigned  the 
charge  of  persons  who  were  'furiosi'  to 
their  relations  in  the  male  line,  'agiiati/ 
and  the  praetor  in  later  times  chose  the 
person  who  should  act  as  '  curator '  to  the 
insane  person.  The  same  law  applied  to 
'prodigi/  notorious  spendtlirifts.  (See 
artide  '  Curator '  in  Dict.  Ant.,  and  below 
Epp.  i.  1, 102,  sq.).  The  story  of  Sophocles 


brought  before  an  Athenian  jury  by  his 
sons,  and  reading  the  oelebrated  chonu  in 
his  Oedipus  Coloneus,  to  prove  hia  saoity, 
is  told  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age, 
c  7*     'Omnejus'  means  every  legal  right. 

22 1 .  hic  eumma  ett  ineania ;]  *  Insania ' 
signifies  unsoundness  of  mind  generally ; 
'faror'  the  same,  aooompanied  with  rio. 
lenoe.  Horace's  cUmaz  of  madmen  is  the 
fool,  the  man  of  crime,  and  the  ambitioas 
the  worst  of  all. 

222.  vitrea']  "  Aut  firagilis  aut  splendida" 
(Porph.).  It  probably  means  the  latter,  the 
glitter  of  fame.  See  C.  i.  17*  20,  where  the 
epithet  is  applied  to  Ciroe,  but  probably 
only  aa  it  ia  applied  to  '  ponto,'  in  C.  iv.  2. 
3,  in  the  sense  of  '  caerala,'  aa  uaXivoc  ia 
used  in  Greek. 

223.  Hune  eircumtonuii]  Thia  vene, 
whieh  has  a  grand  Epic  tone,  Orelli  thinka 
may  be  taken  from  Ennius.  Bnt  Horace 
may  have  written  it  himself.  He  resorts 
oocasionally  to  travestie  to  heighten  tbe 
force  of  his  satire.  The  worst  stage  of 
insanity  is  represented  by  one  whom  Bellona 
hovers  round  with  a  trumpet  of  thundes 
and  her  bloody  soourge/  and  urges  on  to 
madness,  as  she  drove  the  Boman  scddien, 
acoording  to  SiKus'  description  of  the  battle 
of  the  l^atfimenus  (v.  220,  sqq.) : 

"  Ipsa  facem  quatiens,  ac  flavam  sanguine 

multo 
Sparsa  oomam,  medias  ades  Bellona  per- 

errat 
Stridit  Tartareae  nigro  sub  pectore  divae 
Letifemm  murmur  feralique  horrida  cantu 
Bucdna    lymphatas    agit    in   certamina 

mentes." 
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Nunc  age  luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mecum  : 

Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  225 

Hic  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 

Edicit  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 

Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici, 

Cum  scurris  fartor,  cum  Velabro  onme  maceUum, 

Mane  domum  veniant.     Quid  tum  ?     Venere  frequentes.     230 

Verba  facit  leno :  Quidquid  mihi,  quidquid  et  horum 

Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum  et  vel  nunc  pete  vel  cras. 


The  mad  rites  of  the  Bellonarii,  tbe  priests 
of  this  goddess,  who  cut  their  own  ileBh  to 
offer  the  blood  in  sacrifice,  are  mentioned 
by  Lucan  (i.  502): 

" Tnm  quofl  sectis  Bellona  laoertis 

Saeva  movet  oednere  deoe ;" 

and  there  appear  to  have  been  impostors 
wbo,  profeesing  to  be  inspired  by  Bettona, 
distorbed  the  peace  of  the  city  with  thenr 
criee.  Martial  mentions  them  among  the 
naiaances  of  a  town  life  (xii.  57.  11):  **  Nec 
torba  oessat  entheata  Bellonae." 

225.  Vmeet  enim  ttultne  ratio]  See 
8.  i.  3.  105,  n.  Ab  to  *  talenta/  see  S.  7* 
89. 

228.  Tutei  turba  impia  mct,]  The 
Vicas  Tuscas  was  a  street  soath  of  the 
Forum,  and  leading  firom  the  Forom  along 
the  bottom  of  the  Mons  Palatinas  on  the 
west  into  the  Velabrum,  which  was  the 
name  of  that  part  of  the  dty  that  lay  be- 
tween  Mons  Capitolinos  and  Mons  Aven- 
tinus,  from  tbe  ilber  to  the  Circus  Mazi- 
mas.  ThestreetreoeiTeditsname,  aooording 
to  Iatj  (ii.  14)  and  Dion.  Halic.  (v.  36\ 
from  a  body  of  fngitives  from  Porsena^s 
army,  who  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Romans,  and  allowed  to  occnpy  this 
street.  It  appears  to  have  been  fiUed  with 
shops,  some  apparently  of  the  better  sort. 
Martial  spes]»  of  the  richest  silks  being 
Bold  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (xi.  27. 1 1) :  "  Nec 
nisi  prima  velit  (amica)  de  Tusco  serica 
▼ioo."  Bot  in  Plautus'  day  the  worst 
characters  were  found  there  (CurcuL  vr,  1. 
21):  '*  In  Tusco  rioo  ibi  sunt  homines  qai 
ipsi  sese  venditant"  The  Vekkbrum  is  said 
by  Varro  (Ling.  Lat.  iv.  8)  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Terb  *vehere,'  because 
the  ground  was  originally  a  swamp  traversed 
by  boats.  Here  too  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  ooUection  of  shops  of  the  better 
Bort :  "  prostabant  omnia  quae  ad  victus  ra- 
tionem  atqoe  delidas  pertinebant"  (Comm. 
Cruq.).  There  were  in  earlier  times  diffe- 
rent  markets  for  the  sale  of  different  pro- 


visions,  as  the  '  fOrum  boarium  *  (or  oxen, 
*olitorium '  for  vegetables,  '  piscarium '  and 
'  piscatorium '  for  fish,  *  cupedinis  *  for  deli- 
cades,  &c.  These  were  aflerwards  (the 
time  is  uncertain)  all  transferred  to  one 
large  market  on  the  site  of  the  '  forum  cupe- 
dinis,'  on  tbe  nortb  side  of  the  Sacra  Via, 
not  far  from  the  Fomm  Romanum.  This 
market  was  called  Maoellum,  the  diminu- 
tive  form  of  *  maceria,'  the  wall  with  which 
it  was  surrounded  (see  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3. 
62,  Mr.  Long's  note).  Varro  says  it  was 
from  one  A.  Macellus,  a  notorious  robber, 
who  had  a  house  in  this  place,  which,  when 
he  was  banished,  was  pulled  down,  and  on 
the  spot  was  built  with  the  money  realized 
by  the  sale  of  his  property  this  market-place. 
He  also  derives  Forum  Cupedinis  from  the 
names  of  one  Numerius  Equitius  Cupes, 
an  accomplice  of  the  above  Macellus ;  but 
tbese  etymologies  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
See  Terence  (Eun.  ii.  2. 24) : 

*' interea  lod  ad  MaoeUam  ubi  ad- 

ventamus 
Concnrrant   laeti    mi   obviam  cupedinarii 

omneSy 
Cetarii,  lanii,  ooqui,  fartores,  piscatores." 

*  Fartores '  Becker  (Gallus,  sc.  iz.  n.)  says 
were  trirtvrai,  whose  business  was  to  fieitten 
fowls.  The  '  scurrae,'  parasites,  were  sent 
for  to  help  to  consume  all  this  quantity  of 
provisions,  and  to  entertain  the  new  heir. 

230.  Quid  fvm/]  This  is  the  reading 
of  all  but  a  very  few  MSS.     Bentiey  found 

*  qui  tum  *  in  one,  and  changed  it  to  '  qui 
cum,'  which  reading  has  since  been  found 
in  three  MSS.  by  Fea,  who  adopts  it. 
'  Quid  enim  ?'  is  another  various  rouling ; 
'  quid  tn  ?'  a  third ;  but  this  is  only  '  quid 
tum '  with  the  mark  (u)  omitted.  The 
common  reading  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
infcroduced  if  Horaoe  had  written  *  qui 
cum.' 

232.  vel  nune  peie  vel  crae.']  This 
Bounds  like  a  oonventionalism  for  'when- 
ever  yon  please.' 

I   i 
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Accipe  quid  contra  juvenis  responderit  aeqnns : 

In  nive  Lucana  dormis  ocreatus  ut  aprum 

Coenem  ego ;  tu  piscea  hibemo  ex  aequore  verris.  235 

Segnis  ego,  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam :  aufer : 

Sume  tibi  decies  ;  tibi  tantumdem ;  tibi  triplex 

Unde  uxor  media  currit  de  nocte  vocata. 

Filius  Aesopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  absorberet,  aceto  240 

Diluit  insignem  baccam  :  quS  sanior  ac  st 

lUud  idem  in  rapidum  flumen  jaceretve  cloacam  ? 


233.  aequut:'\  This  ia  iromcal.  The 
young  man  affecting  to  be  jnst  ehowa  a 
wanton  extravaganoe  towards  the  moat  pro- 
fligate  persona. 

234.  J»  nivt  Lueana'}  Bentlej  puts 
'  tn '  for  '  in ;'  bnt  the  pronoun  doea  not 
appear  in  any  MS.,  and  ia  not  wanted. 
Dramatic  tranaitions  like  thia  are  effected, 
not  by  pronoons,  bnt  by  tuming  to  the 
peraon  addreaaed.  It  appeara  hom  this 
paaaage  and  S.  8.  6,  that  Lucanian  boars 
were  particularly  prixed.  Martial  mentiona 
an  Etrurian  boiur  aa  a  great  preaent  he  had 
reoeived.  Horacei  in  the  next  Satire  (ver. 
40)  recommenda  the  Umbrian  boar  above 
the  Laurentian,  or  thoae  fonnd  in  the  marahy 
land  on  the  ooaat  of  Latium,  in  the  neigh> 
bourhood  of  Lanrentum,  about  aizteen 
milea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The 
aame  cauae  that  gave  the  Umbrian  boar  its 
Buperiority  would  give  value  to  the  Luca- 
nian :  botii  weve  fed  upon  the  acoma  and 
cheanuta  of  the  Apenmnee,  which  are  atill 
eonndered  in  Italy  the  beet  food  for  hogs, 
mkd  and  tame.  The  boar  was  nasally 
served  up  whole  at  laige  tablea^  and  formed 
the  prindpal  diah.  The  'ocrea'  waa  • 
leather  gaiter  that  came  up  to  the  knee  and 
round  the  calf  like  the  8oldier'a  greaveay 
and  waa  called  from  tbem. 

235.  verrW]  Manv  MSS.  and  the  old 
editiona  have  'vellia/  which  Acron  (who 
mentiona  the  reading  *  verria ')  explaina 
"cum  difficultate  tnliia."  Cruquiua  aaya 
aH  hia  MSS.  have  Werria/  wluch  Lam- 
binua  alao  adopta.  Bentley  doea  the  aame 
and  moat  modem  editora,  and  I  think  they 
are  right.  *  VeUia'  oonveya  no  aenae  to  my 
mind.  See  note  on  S.  4.  37*  Siliua  uaes 
*  verro '  in  thia  aenae  (ziv.  262) : — 

'*  Seu  ailvia  aectere  feraa,  aeu  retibas  aequor 
Verrere  aeu  caelo  libeat  traziaae  volucrem." 

237*  tibi  deeiee;']  *  Dedea  oentena  mil- 
lia    aeatertium:'    ten    hundred    thouaand 


aeBtercii,  not  much  under  fKMOL,  which 
aum  ia  given  to  the  huntanian,  tbe  aame 
to  the  fiahmonger,  but  three  timea  that 
amount  to  the  pander  who  waa  in  the  habit 
of  lending  hia  own  wife  to  the  luat  of  this 
young  profligate.  Thia  ia  the  aenae  if 
'  currit '  ia  the  true  reading.  It  ia  that  oC 
moat  MSS.  and  of  the  beat.  Others  have 
'  currat/  and  that  appeara  in  moet  of  the 
editiona  of  the  aizteenth  oentury.  '  Cunrat ' 
would  mean  that  the  money  was  given  ae 
an  indnoement  to  the  man  to  send  his  wife. 

239.  FiHue  Aeeopi]  Aesopus»  the  actor, 
amaased  great  wealth.  The  name  of  hia 
son  who  inherited  it  was  Clodius,  whicfa  was 
the  father*8  name,  given  him  periiaps  as  s 
freedman  of  aome  one  belonging  to  the 
Clodia  gena.  See  Pliny,  N.  H.  ix.  35,  $ 
69,  where  thia  atory  of  the  ear-ring  is  told. 
Caecilia  Metella  waa  the  wifo  of  P.  Comelios 
Lentnlus  Spinther,  and  was  divorced  by 
him  A.u.c.  799,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  her  in- 
trigues,  chiefly  with  Doiabella,  Cioero's 
son-in-law,  of  whose  profligacy  Aeeop's 
son  appears  to  have  been  a  partner.  Cioero 
mentions  them  together  in  a  letter  to  Atta- 
cus  (zL  15),  "  ea — quae  me  confidunt :  ad 
quae  gener  acoedit  et  caetera  quae  fleCa 
reprimor  ne  scribam.  Qnin  etiam  Aesopi 
filius  me  ezcrudat.''  Aooording  to  Por- 
phyrion  he  fell  under  the  abiua  of  tfae 
poet  Maevius  (''de  hoc  Maerius  poeta 
scribit "),  whidi  pbces  him  in  better  oom- 
pany  than  he  deserves,  for  that  maa's  abuse 
seems  to  have  been  directed  againet  tfae 
best  men  of  his  day.  The  mad  freak  of 
Cloditts  is  also  (as  is  better  known)  related 
of  Cleopatra.  See  Pliny  (ubi  sup.  §  58) 
and  Suetonius  (Vit.  Calig.  c  37)*  Aeaopos, 
the  actor,  was  not  leaa  eztravagant  tfaan  fais 
aon,  aee  below,  v.  245,  n. 

240.  abeorberet,]  Tfae  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween  this  word  and  two  othera.  *  Absor- 
beret '  Bentley  firat  took  into  the  tezt  from 
most  of  fais  own  MSS.  and  several  othersv 
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Quinti  progenies  Arri,  par  nobile  fratrum, 

Nequitia  et  nugis  pravorum  et  amore  gemeQum^ 

Lusciaias  soliti  impenao  prandere  coemptas^  245 

Quorsum  abeant  t    Sanin  creta  an  carbone  notandi ! 

Aedificare  casas,  plosteUo  adjungere  mureSf 

Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa, 

Si  quem  delectet  barbatom  amentia  verset. 

Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  eyincet  amare,  250 

Nec  quidquam  differre  utrumne  in  pulvere  trimus 

Quale  prius  ludas  opus,  an  meretricis  amore 

Sollicitus  ploreSy  quaero  facias&e  quod  olim 


and  the  best  MSS.  sinoe  hsTe  oonfinned  it. 
'  Ezsorberet '  wu  the  oommon  reeding  in 
Bentlejr^s  dfty,  «nd  that  of  aU  tbe  old  edi- 
tionfl.  *  Obsorberet'  Orelli  prefera  on  little 
anthority,  qnoting  S.  ii.  8.  24,  **  obfl^bere 
plaoentas/'  where  the  word  signifies  ^e 
act  of  a  glntton  gobbling  down  his  food, 
which  senae  has  no  plaoe  here. 

243.  Quinii  progemeM  Arri,']  Of  the 
father  enongh  hat  been  nid  above  (Ter.  86, 
n.).  Of  the  sons  notfaing  is  known.  There 
wae  one  of  thifl  name  who  held  flerend 
offioes  under  Tiberius,  as  appearflfrom  aa 
iBflcription  on  a  tombfltone  tranflcribed  by 
Capmartin  de  Chanpy  (Dieojtw,  de  hi  Maiflon 
de  Camp.  de  Horaoe,  vol.  i.  p.  190).  In 
point  of  time  this  might  be  one  of  the  per- 
flons  in  the  tezt,  who  may  have  beoome  more 
sensible  as  he  grew  older. 

245.  Luaciniaa]  The  seoond  syUable  is 
long ;  the  third  ooalescefl  with  the  last  (see 
i.  7.  30,  n.).  The  spirit  of  wantonnefls 
oould  hardly  go  fiuther  than  dining  upon 
nightingales,  who  are  "toz  et  praeterea 
nihii, "  as  the  story  goes  in  Plutarch 
(Apophth.  Laoon.  divers.  13),  riXae  rie 
dridova  xal  /SpaxcZav  wdvv  edpKa  tifpktv 
^we,  ^va  rv  rlg  iwi  cai  ovHv  dXXo. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  z.  43)  speakfl  of  the  ooflt  of  a 
diah  of  nightingales :  **  Servorum  iUis  pre- 
tia  snnt,  et  quidem  ampliora  quam  quibufl 
olim  armigeri  parabantur."  He  also  men- 
flonfl  (z.  72)  that  Aeflopus,  the  actor  (flee 
aboTe,  ▼.  239,  n.),  on  one  oocasion  had  a 
dish  of  singing  and  taUdng  birds  {**  cantu 
aliquo  aut  humano  sermone  Tocales ''),  each 
of  which  oost  6000  sestertii,  aod  the  whole 
dish  100,000,  on  which  Pliny  remarks  the 
man  was  worthy  of  his  son  who  melted  tiie 
pearl  and  drank  it. — *  Impenso '  is  nowhere 
else  nsed  absolutdy  for  'impenso  pretio,' 
which  is  a  oommon  ezpression  for  a  high 
prioe.    *  Ptandete '  need  not  be  stniaed  to 


mean  that  they  eat  these  oostly  dishes  f  or 
their  *  prandium '  or  Inncfaeon. 

246.  Sanin  cjreta  an  earbone  notandi  /] 
The  distinction  of  days  by  white  and  black 
marks  has  been  meotioned  C.  L  36.  10,  n. 
Horace  here  applies  them  to  the  distinction 
of  character,  and  Persius  has  imitated  him 
(S.  ▼.  108) :  "  Illa  prins  creta  moz  haec 
oarbone  notasti  ?"  The  MS8,  and  editions 
▼ary  in  ihe  reading  of  this  yerfle.  '  Sanl 
an '  is  the  reading  of  Ven.  1488.  <  Sani ' 
ifl  joined  to  'abeant'  in  the  edition  of 
Asoenflius,  1611,  bnt  in  his  oommentary  he 
takea  it  otherwiae,  and  seems  to  follow  the 
reading  I  have  adopted,  saying,  **Sanine 
flunt  ac  notandi  creta,  i.  e.  bona  lapillo  quo 
flani  notandi  flunt;  an  carbone,  i.e.  nigro 
oolore  quo  malos  et  perditofl  designant; 
q.  d.  fline  dnbio  notandi  snnt  carbDne  ton- 
qnam  insani."  This  I  beheve  to  be  the 
tme  reading  and  interpretation.  *  Are  they 
afl  men  of  sonnd  mind  to  be  marked  with  a 
white  mark,  or  (as  unfloond)  with  a  bladc ?' 
'Sanin'  is  dne  to  Bentley,  being  the  foml- 
Imr  contradaon  of  *  flannie,'  which  appean 
in  some  MSS.  Bentley  atdoptfl  'notati' 
from  fleTeral  MSS.,  infltead  of  'notandi,' 
whicfa  the  senfle  requirefl.  '  QnoMnm 
abeant  ?'  '  what  is  to  beeome  of  them  ?  aro 
they  to  be  marked,  &c.  ?' 

248.  Ludere  par  impar,]  A  game  M 
only  for  children,  in  whidi  one  penon 
guMfled  whether  the  nnmber  of  thlngs 
another jperflon  held  in  hifl  hand  was  odd  or 
even.  The  Greekfl  had  the  flame  nme,  and 
called  it  dpria^fiv.  Aristoph.  Plut  816. 
Aristotle,  Rhet.  iu.  6.  4.  Plato,  Lys.  p. 
206.  Stertinius  goes  on  to  spefOc  of  the 
man  of  pleasure,  whose  madness  is  no  Iflss 
than  that  of  the  oovetons,  the  ambitions,  or 
the  spendthrift.    Withthebuit  heisdosely 

idO.raOoeeieevineef]  Seeaboife,v.225. 
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Mutatus  Polemon  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 

Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia,  potus  ot  ille  255 

Dicitur  ex  coUo  furtim  carpsisse  coronas 

Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magistri ! 

Porrigis  irato  puero  cum  poma  recusat : 

Sume,  catelle  !  negat ;  si  non  des  optet :  amator 

Exclusus  qui  distat  agit  ubi  secum  eat  an  non  260 

Quo  rediturus  erat  non  arcessitus,  et  haeret 

Invisis  foribus !     Nec  nunc  cum  me  vocat  ultro 

Accedam  t  an  potius  mediter  finire  dolores  ? 

Exclusit ;  revocat :  redeam  i     Non  si  obsecret.     Ecce 

Servus  non  paulo  sapientior  :  0  here,  quae  res  265 

Nec  modum  habet  neque  consilium  ratione  modoque 

Tractari  non  volt.     In  amore  haec  sunt  mala,  bellum, 

Pax  rursum :  haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 

Mobilia  et  caeca  fluitantia  sorte  lab^jret 


254.  Mutatui  Polemon  f]  Tfae  atory  of 
Polemon  is  told  by  Diog.  LBert.  iv.  c.  16, 
and  mentioned  by  many  anthon.  Ab  a 
yonth  be  was  given  to  pleasures  and  bad 
oompany.  Pasring  the  Academy  with  s 
garland  on  his  head,  and  with  a  band  of 
riotous  oompanions,  while  Xenocrates  was 
lectttring,  he  bnrst  into  the  school,  bat  was 
80  struck  wifh  what  he  heard,  that  having 
gone  in  a  thonghtless  profligate  he  came 
ont  sorionB  and  qoite  oonverted.  He  snc- 
oeeded  Xenocrates  at  the  head  of  the  Aca- 
demy.  Xenocrates  himself^  whose  purity 
of  life  and  sobriety  of  character  is  referred 
to  in  the  word  *  impranri/  became  the  head 
of  the  Platonic  school  on  the  rerignation  of 
Speusippua.  He  waa  the  disciple  of  Plato, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  trayela. 

265.  Fa9ciola$t  eubUai,foeaUa,']  Theae 
are  all  artides  of  dress,  wom  only  by  women 
or  men  who  took  great  care  of  their  person. 
'  Fasdola  *    was  a  bandage   for  the  legs, 

*  cubital '  a  rieeve  for  the  arm,  *  focale '  a 
bandage  for  the  throat.  See  Quintilian  (xi. 
3.  144),  '*  Palliolum  ricut  fascias  quious 
crura  vestiuntur  et  focalia  et  aurium  liga* 
menta   sola   excosare    potest    valetudo. " 

*  Focale'  ia  aaid  to  be  derived  from  '  Umx,* 
It  may  be  ao :  but  it  ia  donbtful.  '  Im- 
pranaua'  atanda  for  'aobrius,'  becauae  it 
waa  not  usual  for  abatemious  men  to  take 
ihe  mid-day  meal  (prandium).  '  Furtim' 
ia  a  happy  touch  of  Horaoe^a.  It  expressea 
the  ahame  of  the  young  man,  and  hia  in- 
atincti?e  reverenoe  for  the  philosopher  and 


the  phboe  he  waa  in,  better^than  many  aen- 
tences  oonld  ha?e  done.  'Correptas,' 
which  Orelli  renders  '  acriter  repiehensus,' 
'  sharply  reproTed,'  rather  meana  '  aiTested, 
oonsdenoe-smitten. ' 

269.  8ume,  eatelhf]     Snch  diminutiTea 
were  expresrions  of  endeaiment.    8ee  Plan- 
tus(Arin.  iii.  3.  76):  — 
"  Dic   igitur    me   passercnlum,    gallinam, 

cotumicem, 
Agnellum,  haedillum  me  tuum  dic  essoTel 

viteUum  j" 

and  Tor.  1<K) : — 

"  Dic  igitur  me  anaticulam,  columbam,  Tel 
catellum, 
Hirundinem,     monednlam,    pasaerculum 
putillum." 

260.  agit  ubi  eecum]  Wlth  sucfa  a  scene 
as  this  the  Eunuchua  of  Terenoe  opens,  and 
a  good  deal  ia  taken  word  for  word  from 
that  soene.  Perrins  has  imitated  Horaoe 
dosely  in  his  fifth  Satire,  Ter.  161,  aqq. ; — 
"  DaTO  dto,  hoc  credas  jubeo,  finire  dolores 
Praeteritoa  meditor,"  &c.  The  loTer*a  in- 
dedrion  ia  represented  elsewhere,  in  Epod. 
xi.  19,  sqq.  In  Ter.  262  '  nec  nnnc,'  which 
is  the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS.,  BeoUey 
bas  changed  into  *  ne  nnnc,'  with  Tery  alen- 
der  authority.  Fea  and  others  haTo  followed 
him.  The  aame  change  has  been  made  in 
the  text  of  Peraiua  (1.  c),  where  he  borrows 
theae  worda  o(  Horaoe.  *  InTisia  foribua ' 
Perriua  tnma  into  '  limen  ad  obaooennm.' 
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Beddere  certa  sibi,  nihilo  plus  explicet  ac  si  270 

Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque. 

Quid,  cum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 

Gaudes  si  cameram  percusti  forte,  penes  te  es ! 

Quid,  cum  balba  feris  annoso  verba  palato, 

Aedificante  casas  qui  sanior  i    Adde  cruorem  275 

Stultitiae  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare.     Modo,  inquam, 

Hellade  percussa  Marius  cum  praecipitat  se 

Gerritus  fuit,  an  commotae  crimine  mentis 


270.  nihih  phu  explieet']  ForceUini 
quotes  thifl  paasage  in  oonjanction  with 
othen,  in  which  '  ezplioo '  aignifies  to  gain 
a  point  or  aerre  a  pnrpose.  He  ezplainB 
'ezpiioet'  by  'effidat»'  ^aaseqnatar/  'ob- 
tineat.'  There  is  a  like  ase  of  this  word  in 
Caeaar  (B.  6.  Tiii.  4):  <' Ezplicandae  rei 
framentariae  caaaa."  It  is  alao  ufed  in 
a  pecaliar  aenae  in  C.  iv.  9.  44,  whm  aee 
note. 

272.  Picenis  excerpena  temina  pomit'] 
The  orcharda  of  Picenam,  the  district  that 
lay  between  the  coantry  of  the  Sabinea  and 
the  Hadriatic,  appear  to  have  been  cele- 
brated.  In  the  nezt  Satire  (ver.  70)  Pice- 
nian  applea  are  aaid  to  be  auperior  to  thoae 
of  Tibar,  and  they  are  mentioned  many 
yeara  iater  by  JaTenal  (zi.  74) : — 

** de  corbiboa  iadem 

Aemala  Picenia  et  odoria  mala  recentia." 

The  peara  of  this  aame  coantry  are  com- 
mended  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  z?.  15,  16).  Mar- 
tial  mentiona  the  olivea  and  the  bread  of 
Picenam  aa  particolarly  good  (ziii.  36  and 
47)*  The  Scholiasta  Porphyrion  and  Comm. 
Oraq.  ezplain  the  aport  here  alladed  to. 
Lovera,  aay  they,  were  wont  to  take  the  pipa 
of  applea  between  their  finger  and  thumb 
and  ahoot  them  ap  to  the  oeiling,  and  if 
they  atrnck  it  then  their  wish  would  be  ac- 
complished.  PoUuz  relatea  the  aame  aporta 
(iz.  128),  and  aome  auch  are  common  in 
our  own  nurseriee.  *Camera,'  which  ia 
from  fhe  Greek  ca/iapa,  and  ia  aometimea 
apelt  with  an  *a,'  waa  an  arched  ceiling,  aa 
'lacunar'  waa  flat.  The  latter  waa  ao 
called  from  panels  with  raised  sides,  and  so 
having  each  the  appearance  of  a  '  lacus '  or 
shallow  resenroir,  into  which  the  oeiling  was 
sometimes  divided.  It  was  oommon  in  rich 
hoasee  for  the  ceiling  to  be  richly  oma- 
mented.  See  C.  ii.  18.  2:  "Non  ebor 
neque  aureum  mea  renidet  in  domo  la- 
cunar."  Pliny  (zzziii.  3)  says,  "  Laqaearia 
quae  nunc  et  in  privatis  domibus  auro  te- 


guntur,  post  Carthaginem '  eversam  primo 
inaurata  sunt  iu  Capitolio."  '  Laquear  is 
another  form  of  'lacunar.'  Horaoe  also 
oses  the  ezpresaion  *  laoueata  tecta '  (C.  ii. 
16.  12),  which  is  found  in  other  writers. 
Ovid  alone  oses  the  word  *  lacano/  to  form 
such  ceilings  (Met.  viii.  663). 

273.  penee  ie  ee  ^  This  seems  to  cor- 
respond  to  the  Greek  iv  iavrtf  tlvai,  for  a 
man  in  his  right  mind:  or  it  may  mean 
to  ask  if  the  man  is  *  suo  jure,'  which  one 
who  was  '  furiosus '  would  not  be. 

274.  eum  balbaferie']  Persius  has  imi- 
tated  tliis  in  a  different  connezion  (i.  33) : — 

"  Randdulum  quiddam  balba  de  nare  lo- 

cntus, 
Phyllidas,  Hypsipylas,  vatum  et  plorabile 

si  quid 
Eliquat,  et  tenero  supplantat  verba  pa- 

lato." 

Persius  says  'he  trips  his  words  on  his 
mindng  palate;'  Horace  says  'you  strike 
yonr  lisping  words  against  your  old  paUte.' 

275.  Adde  eruorem  ShdtHiae]  But 
childish  nonsense  is  not  the  worst  of  this 
madness.  Add  bloodshed  to  Iblly  and  run 
into  the  most  violent  ezoesses  of  passion, 
and  you  will  not  do  more  than  snch  lusts 
commonly  lead  to.  Sncfa  is  the  Stoic^s 
meaning.  'Ignem  gladio  scrutare'  is  a 
translation  of  a  Greek  saying,  irvp  fiaxaip^ 
ffcaXcvf  IV,  *  to  stir  the  fire  with  the  sword,' 
which  Diogenes  Laert.  (viii.  17)  attributes 
to  Pythagoras.  Heindorf  says  it  is  capable 
of  various  interpretations.  Its  application 
here  seems  plain.  To  stir  the  fire  of  lust 
with  the  sword,  is  to  stir  up  strife  and  blood- 
shed  in  the  indulgenoe  of  your  lusts. 

276.  Modo,  inquamt  Hellade  percusea'] 
*  To  take  a  late  instance/  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  *modo.'  The  story  here  re- 
ferred  to,  as  Estr^  says,  was  probably  well 
known  at  the  time,  but  of  the  actors  in  it 
we  know  nothing.  *  Cerritus/  Festus  says, 
is  another  form  of  *  cereritus,'  which  signi- 
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Absolves  hominem  et  sceleris  damnabis  emidem, 

Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  i  280 

Libertinus  erat,  qui  circum  compita  siccus 

Lautis  mane  senex  nuinibus  currebat  et,  Unnm — 

Quid  tam  magnum !  addens — ,  unum  me  surpite  morti, 

Dis  etenim  facile  est !  orabat ;  sanus  utrisque 

Auribus  atque  oculis ;  mentem,  nisi  litigiosus,  285 

Exciperet  dominus  cum'venderet.     Hoc  quoque  volgus 

Chrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Meneni. 

Juppiter,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores, 

Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  cubantis, 


ftes  amltteii  by  Ceres ;  bnt  etrildBg  men  mad 
WM  not,  «8  fiff  «8  I  am  aware,  one  of  the 
fiinctions  of  that  goddess.  *  Commotos '  ie 
nied  for  difFerent  degrees  of  mental  exdte- 
ment.  See  ▼.  209|  where  the  meaning  is 
the  same  aa  here, '  mad.'  Agrippina,  who 
was  of  a  hasfy  temper,  is  caUed  '  oommotior ' 
hj  TadtuB  (Ann.  i.  33).  *  Cognata  voca- 
bola'  means  words  which  may  differ  in 
aound,  but  are  one  in  sense.  **  Direraa 
quidemi  non  tamen  mnltam  inter  se  dis- 
tantia"  (Acron.).  The  editors  are  not  aU 
agreed  in  the  pnnctnation  I  have  adopted. 

281.  Libertinua  eratf]  The  nezt  foUy 
notioed  is  enperstition.  Stertinius  tellt,  by 
way  of  illustrationi  a  story  of  an  old  '  liber- 
tinus, '  who  went  from  ehrine  to  ahrine 
erected  in  the  '  compita,'  spota  where  two 
or  more  streets  met,  praying  to  the  Lares 
CompitaleB  (for  whom  altars  were  built  tn 
sudi  plaoes;  see  abo?e,  ▼.  26,  n.)  that  they 
would  grant  him  immortality.  This  he  did 
early  in  the  moming,  quite  sober,  and  with 
hands  washed  as  ^came  a  serious  wor- 
shipper.  Now  this  man  was  sound  in  hear- 
ing  and  sight,  but,  says  Stertinius,  if  his 
former  master  had  erer  wanted  to  part  witji 
him,  in  putting  Iiim  up  for  sale  he  would  have 
cautioned  purchasers  that  he  was  not  in  his 
right  mind,  unless  he  wanted  to  get  into  an 
aotion  to  resdnd  the  bargatn  on  the  ground  • 
of  iyraud.  It  was  necessary  for  a  person 
selling  a  slave  to  inform  the  buyer  of  any 
bodilr  or  mental  defect  in  him.  See  Cicero 
de  (Jff.  iii.  17 :  "  In  mandpiorum  yen- 
ditione  venditoris  fraus  omnis  excluditur: 
qui  enim  sdre  debuit  de  sanitate,  de  fuga,  de 
fortis  praestat  edicto  Aedilium."  See  also 
Dig.  21,  Tlt.  1:  "Qui  mandpia  vendunt 
oertiores  fociant  emptores  quid  moibi  yitiive 
cuique  dt,  quis  fngitivus  erroye  sit,  nozaye 
solutus  non  dt:  eademque  omnta  cum  ea 
mandpia  venibunt  palam  recte  pronun- 
danto.     Quod  d  mandpium  adversus  ea 


▼enisset  quod  ejus  pnestari  opoiteredioetar 
emptori  omnibusque  ad  qnos  ea  res  per- 
tinet  judidum  dabimus  ut  id  mandpium 
redhibeatur."  On  '  huitis  manibus,'  Comm. 
Cruq.  says,  '<  quia  solebant  preoaturi  deos 
manus  et  oedes  abluere."  The  practioe 
was  followed  by  the  Greeks  aocording  to  tha 
rule  stated  by  Henod  (Op.  et  Di.  724,  aq.) : 

MfiSifTOT  iK  ^ovQ  8ti  \iifiuv  aiOoira  olvov 
Xipoiv  dvifTTOKfiv    litjo'   aXXoi^  iOava' 

TOiCiv, 
Ob  yap  Toi  yt  leXvovffiv,  ATTOirrlovai  dk  r' 

apdc» 

Hector  Ukewiae  says  (II.  vi.  266) :— 

Xipvi  S'  iviirroiatv  Au  Xci/3fiv  alOoira 

olvov 
"AZofiai» 

For  *  quid  tam  magnum '  (wi&  whicfa  oom- 
pare  Pers.,  8.  v.  120,  "  Bt  quid  tam  par- 
vum?"),  the  old  editions  and  some  eiuriy 
MSS.  have  '  quiddam  magnum. '  '  Qnid 
tam'  is  supported  by  gMHi  MSS.,  and 
Cruquius  has  it  in  his  tezt ;  Tumebus  liad 
previously  sanctioned  that  reading  (" '  Quid 
tam'  quod  in  libro  antiquo  vidi  maUem 
quam  quiddam  "),  and  Bentley  and  othcrs 
have  adopted  it.  '  Qnid  .'  tam  magnnm  ?' 
is  Hdndorf  s  punctuation,  which  makes  the 
words  ironical,  and  rather  insolent.  Of 
Menenius  nothing  is  known,  ezoept  tiiat 
Porphyrion  spe^  of  "  Meneniae  stnl- 
titiae  vel  ineptiae  "  as  a  proverb. 

289.  enbantis,]  See  note  on  S.  i.  9. 18. 
<  lUo  die '  Porphyrion  ezplains  to  mean  'die 
Jovis.'  The  Jews  fosted  on  Thursdays  and 
Mondays  ("  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,"  Luke 
zviii.  12)  in  commemoration,  it  is  said,  of 
Moses'  asoent  into  the  Mount  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week,  and  of  his  retum  on  tbe 
second.  The  practioes  of  the  Jews  were  the 
best  iUustrations  of  superstition  in  the  eyes 
of  Horaoe  and  men  of  tlie  worid,  and  tiieir 
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Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  reliquerit,  illo 
Mane  die  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia  nudus 
In  Tiberi  stabit.     Oasus  medicusve  levarit 
Aegrum  ex  praecipiti  mater  delira  necabit 
In  gelida  fizum  ripa  febrimque  reducet ; 
Quone  malo  mentem  concussa!     Timore  deorum. 
Haec  mihi  Stertinins,  sapientum  octavus,  amico 
Arma  dedit^  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus. 
Dixerit  insanum  qui  me  totidem  audiet  atque 
Bespicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo.'*^ 
^'  Stoice,  post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia  pluris, 
Qua  me  stultitia,  quoniam  non  est  genus  unum, 
Insanire  putas !    Ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus.*" 
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fut  18  here  perhaps  aUuded  to.  See  note 
on  S.  L  9.  60.  On  Bpectal  oocMionB  £uts 
were  oidered  like  that  which  waa  inatitated 
In  honovr  of  Ceret,  a.v.c.  661,  when  the 
deoemyirBt  after  oonsulting  the  Sibylline 
books,  reported  "Jejnniam  inatitaeiidum 
Cereri  esse  et  id  qninto  qnoqoe  anno  aer- 
▼andom  "  (Iavj  zxxvi.  37).  The  vow  made 
by  the  moUker  for  her  sick  child  ia  that  if 
he  reoovers  he  shall  ttand  naked  in  the 
Hber  to  waah  away  his  einB.  This  ia  in- 
tended  to  reprasent  another  fbreign  super- 
etition,  aa  tho  Romana  held  it,  that  of 
bathing  the  body  in  token  of  the  parifyini; 
of  the  soul.  Javenal  (vi  522,  aqq.)  repre- 
eenta  a  woman  andertheinflnenceof  priestB 
dipping  herself  three  times  iu  the  Tiber  on 
a  oold  winter^B  moming  idien  she  had  to 
break  the  ioe  to  get  in ;  and  Persias  (ii.  15) 
Bays  of  the  hypocrite  who  prayed  to  the 
gods  to  send  him  a  treasure,  or  to  put  his 
ward  or  his  wife  out  of  the  way :— 

*'  Haec  sancte  ut  poscas,  Tiberino  in  gurgite 
mergis 
BCane  capnt  bis  terque,  et  noctem  flumine 
purgas." 

296.  QttoiM  malo']  See  &  L  10.  21  on 
'  quone.'  *  Timor  dearmn '  is  equiTalent  to 
BtwtiaifLQvia  in  its  usual  sense  of  snper^ 
Btition.  '  Deorum  metus '  cipresses  a  ngfat 
fear  or  rererenoe  of  the  gods.  Bnt  the  &- 
tinction  was  not  invariabiy  observed.  (See 
Pers.  S.  ii.  31 , "  Eooe  am  et  metaens  divum 
matertera.") 

296.  Mpientwn  octamu^  ]  "  Septem 
fnere  sapientes  Graedae :  hunc  Stertinium 
annumerat  quasi  octavum  ludendo  "  (Comm. 
Cruq.). 

21^7«  ne  eon^eUarer  imUtui,']   Forother 


of  'oompellare'  used  abaolntely 

and  in  a  bad  sense,  see  ForoeU. 

299.  lUtpieere  iffnoio']  This  plainly 
refers  to  Aesop's  &ble  of  the  two  wallets, 
which  is  also  re&ned  to  by  CatuUns  (xzii. 
W.»q.):- 

" Suus  cuique  attribntas  est  error, 

Sed  non  videmus  manticae  qnod  in  teno 

ost;" 

and  by  Persins  (It.  23,  sq.)  x 

"  Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  desoendere,  nemo : 
8ed  praeoedenti  spectatar  mantica  tergo." 

It  is  told,  with  its  moral,  in  five  lines  by 
Phasdrus  (i?.  10): 

"  Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  dnas : 
Propriis  repletam  vitiiB  post  tergum  dedit, 
AJienis  ante  pectns  suspendit  gravem. 
Hac  re  Tidere  nostra  mala  non  possu- 
mus; 
Alii  shnul  delinquunt,  oensores  sumus." 

900.  ne  vendae  omnia  phuritf']  On  *  sie,' 
see  C.  i  3.  1,  n.  <  Pluris,'  Heindorf  oon- 
siders,  is  simply  pnt  for  'magno.'  Other 
oommentators  render  it  difiarently,  as  *  more 
than  you  have  lost,'  or  more  than  yon 
erer  got  before,  and  so  Ibrth.  I  agrae 
with  Heindorf.  Horaoe  quietly  hints  to 
Damasippas  that  he  had  bettsr  leave  oiF 
pbilosophy  and  retnm  to  his  trade,  in  which 
he  widies  him  all  sncoess.  In  the  next 
Terse  the  M8S.  have,  with  bnt  one  excep- 
lion,  *  qua  me  stultitia,'  the  ablatiTe,  which 
Lambinua  on  his  own  authority,  and  Cm- 
quius  on  that  of  one  MS.,  changed  into  the 
aocttsatiTe.  Bentley  and  some  others  haTO 
adopted  this  reading.  The  oonstruction  is 
oommon  enoug^,  bnt  tbe  ablatiTe  iB  a  kgi- 
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^'  Quid,  caput  abscissum  aemens  cum  portat  Agave 

Gnati  infelicis,  sibi  tum  furiosa  videturT' 

"  Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedere  veris,  305 

Atque  etiam  insanum ;  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 

Aegrotare  putes  animi  vitio?''     "  Accipe :  primum 

Aedificas,  hoc  est,  longos  imitaris  ab  imo 

Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis,  et  idem 

Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  310 

Spiritum  et  incessum :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo ! 

An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas  te  quoque  verum  est     * 

Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  minorem ! 

Absentis  ranae  puUis  vituli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  effugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens  315 

Belua  cognatos  eliserit.     lUa  rogare : 


timate  oonstraction  and,  supported  as  it  ia, 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

303.  Agave]  How  she  and  the  otber 
Maenads  tore  her  aon  Pentheus  to  pieces 
for  intruding  npon  the  orgies,  is  related  at 
length  by  Orid  (Met.  iii.  70 ly  sqq.)  and 
other  authora  referred  to  in  Dict.  Myth. 
For  *  manibus '  in  this  verse,  the  old  edi- 
tionSf  with  scaroely  an  ezception,  have 
*demens.'  The  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  had 
'manibus/  which  Bentley  introduoed  into 
the  tezt  on  this  authority,  confirmed  by 
three  other  MSS.  in  his  time,  and  sinoe  by 
leveral  mentioned  by  Fea.  Wby  '  demens' 
ever  should  have  been  forged,  if  *  manibus ' 
is  the  true  readingi  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
'Manibus'  may  have  been  invented  from 
Euripides,  who  two  or  three  times  speaks 
of  Agave  with  her  son's  head  in  her  arms 
(Bacch.  vv.  067,  1137,  1276).  These  pas- 
sages  are  produced  by  Bentley  to  prove 
that  Horaoe  wrote  '  manibus/  but  this  is 
not  proof.  *  Portat '  ezpresses  all  that  is 
roeant  without  the  addition  of  'manibus.' 
All  OreUi'8  MSS.,  which  are  some  of  the 
best,  bave  *  demens.'  He  edits  '  manibus.' 
The  St.  Gallen  MS.  has  <vel  manibus' 
snperscribed  over  ^demens.' 

308.  Aedijlcas,  hoe  ««/,]  <  You  are 
building,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you, 
who  are  a  dwarf  two  feet  high,  are  aping  the 
airs  of  a  giant ;  and  yet  you  laugh  at  Turbo 
(a  gladiator  ofgreat  courage,  but  small 
stature,  Porph.  says),  swelling  with  a  spirit 
too  big  for  his  little  body.'  Horaoe  may 
have  been  making  some  additions  to  his 
Sabine  bouse,  and  aboutthis  time  Maecenas 
built  his  large  house  on  the  Esquiliae  (see 
S.  i.  8,  Introd.}.    Prisdan  (p.  683,  quoted 


by  Bentley),  distinguishing  Turbo,  -onis, 
from  *  turbo,'  a  whirlwind,  says  the  former 
is  the  name  of  a  gladiator,  and  qnotes  this 
passage.  Turbo  is  a  name  found  in  in- 
scriptions. 

312.  vervm  «»/]  itKatdv  I^tc;  'is  it 
right.''  Compare  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  8: 
"  Neque  verum  esse  qui  suos  fines  tneri  non 
potuerint  alienos  occupare."  In  tbe  nezt 
verse  'tantum'  has  been  restored  to  the 
tezt  on  the  authority  of  the  oldest  Blan- 
dinian  MS.  by  Bentley,  in  wbose  time  tbe 
reoeived  reading  was  'tanto.'  A  similar 
oonstruction  oocurs  immediately  below  (ver. 
317),  'tantum  magna,' wbere  *  tandem  '  has 
got  into  most  MSS.  and  editions.  '  Mul> 
tum  simiHs '  (S.  ii.  6.  92),  *  multum  dissi- 
milis'  TEpp.  i.  10.  3),  are  like  phrases. 
'  Tanto '  is  the  dative  govemed  by  *  oertare.' 

314.  Abtenii»  ranae']  This  fable  is  told 
by  Phaedrus  (i.  24).  The  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  foUowing  the  narrative  of 
Horace  with  the  punctuation  I  have  given, 
which  in  the  main  is  that  of  Heindoif  aad 
Orelli.  Great  difficulty  has  been  raised  by 
the  little  frog^s  reply,  that  the  oz  was  only 
'  major  dimi^o  *  than  his  mother.  Bentley 
is  particularly  disturbed  by  this  absurdity. 
He  himself  (he  says)  would  have  written 
'  major  pbrnimio.  '  Heindorf  suggests  . 
disrespectfully  that  the  'jnnge  Frosdi'  is 
laughing  at  his  parent.  We  may  at  any 
rate  admit  that  '  greater  by  half '  is  a  con- 
ventional  way  of  speaking,  which  can  seldom 
be  interpretod  very  literally,  and  the  inac- 
curacy  of  the  little  frog  may  be  ezcosed. 
There  is  a  little  more  d^culty  in  the  words 
that  follow,  *  num  tanto  ? '  Bentley  foUowa 
Cmquius  in  dianging  '  tanio'  into '  tantomf ' 
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Quantane!  num  tantum,  su£Bans  se,  magna  fuisset! 

Major  dimidio.    'Kum  tanto !    Gum  magis  atque 

Se  magis  inflaret,  Non  si  te  ruperis,  inquit, 

Par  eris.     Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago.  320 

Adde  poemata  nunc,  hoc  est,  oleum  adde  camino  ; 

Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit  sanus  facis  et  tu. 

Non  dico  horrendam  rabiem.     Jam  desine.'*^     Gultum 

Majorem  censu.     Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te. 

MiUe  puellarum,  puerorum  mille  furores.  325 

O  major  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minori  f 


and  qaot6s  the  Leiden  and  Trinity  CoUege 
MS8.  as  hia  antharity.  Bnt  *  tanto '  is  the 
readin;  ofeverj  other  MS.and  edition  except 
two  or  three,  who  have  followed  Bentley. 
By  'nnm  tanto'  the  frog  means  to  ask 
whether  the  calf  was  so  mnch  higger  than 
her  natnral  size,  as  by  puffing  she  had 
made  herself .  *  Is  it  so  mnch  bigger  ? '  she 
saysi  blowing  herself  ont  to  proportions 
much  greater  than  her  own. 

320.  abludit'}  This  word  occurs  nowhere 
else.    It  means,  to  be  out  of  harmony  with. 

322.  mmttf]  See  A.  P.  296 :  "  Ezdudit 
sanos  Helicone  poetas  Democritns."  The 
reading  I  have  foUowed  b  that  of  aU  the 
old  editions,  and  of  every  other  that  I  have 
seen  tiU  the  present  century.  Bentley  adopts 
it  without  remark.  But  Lambinus  mentions 
that  six  of  his  MSS.,  and  Cmquius  that 
tome  of  his,  had  "si  quis  sanus  fitdt  et 
sanus  fades  tu;"  and  Torrentius  in  two 
of  his  found  the  same  reading,  ezcept 
'  fiidas '  for  '  fades.'  Fea  quotes  many  au- 
thorities  for  *  fadt  et  sanus  fodes  tu/  which 
he  adopts.  OreUi  quotes  one  or  two  MSS. 
that  support  that  reading,  which  he  also 
foUows.  DUlenbr.  does  tiie  same  without 
remark.  There  is  so  much  good  authority 
for  the  common  reading  that  I  see  no  reason 


for  deserting  it  Either  way  there  is  not 
much  oonsistency  in  DamasippuB  urging 
Horaoe  to  write  at  the  b^nning  of  the 
Satire,  and  caUing  him  mad  for  doing  so  at 
the  end  of  it. 

323.  horrendatn  rabiem.2  Doering  and 
others  apply  this  to  the  spirit  which  breathed 
in  his  "  criminosiiambi"  (C.  L  16).  It  more 
probably  refers  to  his  temper  generaUy,  but 
the  charge  against  himself  need  not  be  taken 
seriously.  We  have  no  reason  to  beUeve 
Horaoe  was  an  Ul-tempered  man.  He 
laments  the  faciUty  of  his  temper  on  one 
oocasion  (S.  L  9.  11). 

324.  Tfnea» — tuie  teJ]  <  Mind  your  owii 
businees.' 

326.  0  major  tandem]  The  scenewinds 
up  with  a  pretended  deprecation  of  the 
severe  truths  of  Damasippus,  to  whom  the 
poet  submits  as  the  greater  madman  of  the 
two,  and  humbles  himself  before  him  ac- 
oordingly.  I  think  this  interpretation  gives 
more  force  to  the  Satire  than  Dader'8, 
which  OreUi  commends,  that  after  trying  to 
coax  the  Stoic  into  sUence  Horace  loses  aU 
patienoe  ('*Horace  perd  patienoe"),  and 
exdaims  to  his  astomahment,  "O  major 
tandem/'  &c. 
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This  Satire  is  an  eflsay  on  good  lifing  pnt  in  the  form  of  preeepta  delivared  to  Honoe 
at  aeoond  hand  by  one  Catins,  who  professes  to  haTe  got  them  from  aome  sage  mora 
leamed  in  the  art,  but  whom  he  does  not  name.  Horaoe  meets  him  aoddentally  aa  he  is 
hurrying  away  firom  the  Professor^B  lectore  to  think  over  what  he  had  leamt,  and  to  etore 
it  in  his  mind.  Catius  redtes  what  he  has  heard  (rom  memory  or  from  notee,  and 
enters  without  prefaoe  upon  the  queetion  of  ihe  first  oooree.  The  Frofeesor  may  be 
supposed  to  have  carried  his  hearers  through  an  entire  dinner,  "  ab  oto  usque  ad  mala  " 
(see  8.  i.  3.  6,  n.).  Catius  only  gives  the  heads  of  the  lecture  and  one  or  two  of  the 
aage's  reflections.  The  precepts  he  delivers  inflame  HorBoe  with  a  desire  to  see  and  hear 
the  great  man  himself,  and  he  prays  Catins  to  introduce  him.  It  may  be  tfaat  Hoiaoe  had 
some  third  person  in  his  eye,  but  we  ha?e  no  means  of  knowing  who  it  was.  If  it  be  eo, 
there  were  those  no  doubt  who  would  understand  the  allusion  at  the  time.  That  it  was 
Maeoenas  Heindorf  supposes ;  Wieland  that  Horace  meaat  himself :  Acron  says  he  meaat 
Nasidienns,  bnt  who  Nasidienus  was  we  do  not  know  (S.  0.  Introduction).  Conjectare 
is  thrown  away.  As  to  the  man  Catius  himself  the  Sdioliasts  call  him  M.  Catius,  and 
Comm.  Cmq.  (on  ver.  47)  Catius  Miltiades.  Cioero,  writing  to  Cassius  (ad  Fam.  zr.  16) 
mentions  one  Catius  Insuber,  an  Epicurean,  who  was  lately  deadi  and  for  whom  he  ez- 
presaes  some  contempt»  meant  perhaps  for  the  sect  he  belonged  to  more  than  for  himael^ 
Quintilian  (z.  1.  124)  speaks  of  a  Catins  (probably  the  same  as  Cicero's)  as  "  in  Epicareis 
leris  quidem  sed  non  injucundns."  There  was  therefore  in  Cicero's  time  a  person  o(  this 
name  who  was  pretty  well  known,  and  who  probably  wrote  on  the  optnions  of  his  sect,  the 
Epicureans.  llie  Scholiasts  tell  us  that  he  wrote  "  quattuor  libros  de  rerum  natora  et  de 
Bummo  bono;"  and  Comm.  Craq.  on  ver.  47  says  Horace  "iiridet  eum  quod  de  opere 
pistorio  in  suo  libro  scribit  de  se  ipso,  Haec  primus  invenit  et  oognovit  Catios  Biiltiades." 
He  does  not  seem  however  to  have  obserred  that  Catius  is  only  representing  the  worda 
of  his  teacher.  But  as  this  person  must  haye  been  dead  many  years  before  this  Satira 
was  written  (Cicero'8  letter  was  written  a.u.c.  709),  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
Horace  introduoes  his  name,  though  he  was  no  longer  liringr  only  as  a  handle  for  ri<fi. 
culing  the  Epicnreans.  Orelli  suggests  that  Horaoe's  Catius  was  a  freedman  of  Cieero'« 
CatiuSi  and  a  oontemptible  perBon,  notorious  as  a  writer  on  oookery.  Certainly  a  weU- 
known  name  would  answer  every  purpose  eren  if  the  owner  were  dead,  aad  the  former  of 
these  two  opinions  is  probably  oorrect. 

That  Horaoe  chose  a  well-known  Epicurean  as  the  speaker  in  tfais  gastronomical  Satire, 
seems  to  show  that  he  no  longer  held  with  that  sect  when  he  wrote  it  (see  C.  i.  34 ;  S.  i. 
5.  101).  That  the  followers  of  Epicurus  went  beyond  their  master  in  patronizing  sensoal 
delights  may  very  weU  be  believed.  It  is  usually  the  fate  of  unsound  teachers,  tfaat 
their  errors  are  ezaggerated  by  those  who  profsss  to  adopt  them.  It  appears  that  Epi- 
curus  held  iroXvriX^  (rirta  to  be  only  secondary  pleasures,  ovk  dvayKaiac :  that  he  held 
a  man  should  be  able  to  do  without  themi  though  if  he  could  affbrd  them  he  would  do  well 
to  have  them ;  and  indeed  that  he  had  a  good  opinion  even  of  fasting  (Diog.  Laert  z.  127 
— 149).  But  his  Roman  adherents  did  not  take  that  riew  of  their  duty,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name  and  school  made  good  liring  the  chief  good,  and  the  art  of  oookery 
tfae  art  of  life  (sea  Introduction  to  8.  2  of  this  book). 
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'^  Ukde  et  quo  Catius  V^    *'  Non  est  mihi  tempus  aventi 

Ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vineant 

Pythagoran  Anytique  reum  doctumque  Pktona/' 

^'  Peccatum  fateor  cum  te  sic  temppre  laevo 

Interpellarim ;  sed  des  veniam  bonus  oro. 

Quod  si  interciderit  tibi  nnnc  aliquid  repetes  mox, 

Sive  est  naturae  hoc  sive  artis,  mirus  utroque/^ 

^'  Quin  id  erat  curae  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenerem, 

Utpote  res  tenues  tenui  sermone  peractas/' 

^'  Ede  hominis  nomen,  simul  et  Bomanus  an  hospes.^'' 

^^  Ipsa  memor  praecepta  canam,  celabitur  auctor. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit  illa  memento, 

Ut  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis, 

Ponere ;  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 


10 


1.  UndeeiquoCathufi  OnCaliiisMe 
Introchictioii.  On  the  fonniik,  aee  8.  L 
9.  62,  n. 

2.  Ponere  Mpna]  The  andents  pT»c- 
tiaed  methods  for -helping  the  memorj,  which 
■re  described  by  i^oesto  (de  Orat.  ii.  86, 
aqq.),  and  stOl  more  fuUy  by  the  anthor  of 
the  treatifle  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Heren- 
nins,  and  inierted  among  Cioero^B  worka 
(iii.  16,  sqq.).  The  first  'memoria  tech- 
nica'  was  aaid  by  laradition  to  haye  been 
inTented  by  Simonidee  of  CeoBy  when,  after 
that  banquet  at  which  his  patron  Scopas 
aad  all  hu  guests  were  bnried  in  the  ruina 
of  the  house  (see  life  of  Simonidee,  in  Dict 
Biog.),  he  was  able  to  identify  the  bodieB 
by  remembering  the  plaoes  they  respectiTely 
occnpied  at  table.  Cioero  does  not  put 
much  fiuth  in  tfais  story ;  for  he  says  (in  the 
abore  place):  ''sive  Simonides  sive  alius 
quis  inyenit."  *  Signa '  were  more  techni- 
cally  caUed  *imagines/  objects  which  the 
penon  airanged  so  that  his  mind^s  eye 
could  rest  upon  them,  and  thus  aasist  his 
memory.  But  'ponere  signa'  seems  also 
to  have  been  commonly  uaed  in  this  sense ; 
for  Gellius  (zriL  7)»  referriiig  to  a  passage 
of  P.  Nigidins,  the  grammarian,  says: 
"  Anguste  perquam  et  obscure  disserit :  at 
signa  renim  ponere  videas,  ad  subsidium 
magis  memoriae  suae  quam  ad  legentium 
disciplinam." 

S.  Anyiique  reum]  Anytus  was  one  of 
the  three  (Meletus  and  Lycon  were  his 
associates)  who  got  up  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  of  Socrates.  Acoording  to  one 
Btory  he  was  banished  by  the  Atheuians 
when  they  repented  of  Socrates'  death ;  ac- 
oording  to  another  he  was  stoned  bythe 


inhabitaats  of  Hsradea  in  Bithynia  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  against  Socrates.  ^rhe- 
mist.  Orat.  20.) 

4.  tempore  laevoi]  Seeabore,  S.  ii.  1. 18: 
**  Nisi  deztro  tempore  Flacd  Verba,"  &c 

7.  Sive  eat  naiurae']  **  Sunt  igitnr  duae 
memoriae ;  una  natundis,  altera  artifidosa  " 
(ad  Herenn.  iii.  16).     See  abo?e,  t.  2,  n. 

11.  eeiabitur  auetor,']     See  Introduction. 

12.  Longa  quibut/aeie»  ovie  erif]  '*  Qnae 
oblonga  sint  ora  gradoris  saporis  putat  Ho- 
ratius  Fhuscus/'  says  Pliny  (z.  7  4)»  taking 
Horaoe  at  his  word.  On  'ora'  see  S.  i.  S. 
6,  n.  '  Succns '  here  is  equiTalent  to '  sapor.' 
Why  Horace  should  make  Catius  say  that 
long  eggs  were  more  white  than  ibund  ones, 
or  what  is  gained  by  the  whiteness  of  an 
egg,  or  by  its  containing  a  male  rather  than 
a  female  diicken,  is  not  dear.  He  putB  any 
nonsense,  it  appears,  into  the  man^s  mouth. 
Bentley,  being  very  titeral,  says  the  fect  is 
not  as  Catitts  states,  if  '  aU>a  *  be  the  right 
word,  and  therefore   he    changes  it  into 


'  alma,'  as  from  '  alo,'  signiffing  that  they 
are  more  nutritious.  'Ponere'  is  to  put 
upon  the  table,  as  '  podto  pavone '  (8.  ii.  2. 
28).  The  notion  that  from  loog  eggs  oocks 
were  hatdied,  and  from  round  hens,  appears 
to  haTO  been  a  Tulgar  emnr.  Pliny  says : 
"  Feminam  edunt  quae  rotundiora  gignun- 
tnr,  reliqua  marem  **  (z.  74);  aadCohimella 
(riii.  6.  11):  "Cum  quis  volet  qnam  pluri- 
mos  mares  ezcludi  longisaima  quaeque  et 
actttissima  ova  snbjidet;  et  rurstts  com 
feminas  qnas^  rotundissima.''  The  con- 
trary  order  is'  stated  to  be  true  by  Aristotle 
(Hist.  Anim.  li.  2.  2),  who  says  the  k>ng 
and  pointed  egg  brings  forth  a  hen,  while 
all  oUier  eggs  bnng  forth  cocka.    Sir  Thos. 
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Caule  suburbano  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris 
Dulcior ;  irriguo  nihil  est  elutius  horto. 
Si  vespertinus  subito  te  oppresserit  hospes, 
Ne  gallina  malum  responset  dura  palato, 
Doctus  eris  vivam  mixto  mersare  Falemo ; 
Hoc  teneram  faciet.     Pratensibus  optima  fungis 


15 


30 


Browne  diqpoMS  briefly  of  fhese  notions ; 
"  That  the  sez  U  discernible  from  the  figure 
of  eggSi  or  that  cocks  or  hens  prooeed  from 
long  or  ronnd  ones,  as  many  oontend,  ez- 
periment  will  easily  frnstrate"  (Vnlf.Er. 
iii.  28).  'Callosa'  signifies  <tough/  and 
belongs  in  sense,  thongh  not  in  oonstmc- 
tion,  to  the  yolk. 

15.  Caule  suburbano']  The  reading  of 
nearly  all  the  old  editions  and  the  best 
MSS.  is  *  cole.'  Acron  too  had  that  read- 
ing,  and  says :  "  Cole :  hoc  est  canle,  ut 
dode  pro  daude,  Sorioes  pro  Saurices ;  ooda 
pro  cauda."  The  same  Tariation  appears 
in  Clodius  and  Claudins,  Plotius  and  Platt- 
tius,  &c.  Artificial  streams  and  fish-ponds 
were  commonly  introduced  into  the  gardens 
of  rich  people.  Hence  Catins  says  the 
vegetables  grown  in  the  suburbs  were  not 
so  pleasant  as  those  grown  in  the  conntry 
on  drier  soQ.  'Elutius'  ForceUini  inter- 
prets  'infirmius  ad  alendum.'  Perhaps 
Horaoe  only  means  that  they  were  insipid 
from  the  quantity  of  water  they  imbifa«d. 
"Snburbano:  quia  suburbana  loca  rivis 
abundant"  (Acron);  for  the  above  reason 
I  snppose. 

17«  vetpertinug  tubito  te  f^ppreeeerif] 
On  Wespertinus'  see  Epod.  xn.  61;  and 
for  examples  of  *  opprimere/  to  overtake  or 
come  upon  one  suddenly,  see  Forcell. 

18.  malum  retponeet']  *  Responsare '  is 
used  by  Horaoe  several  times  in  the  sense 
of  resistance.  See  below,  S.  7.  85:  "Re- 
sponsare  cupidioibus,  contemnere  honores;" 
and  ▼.  104 :  **  animus  coenis  responsat  opi- 
miB;"  and  Epp.  i.  l.  88:  "  fortnnae  te 
responsare  superbae  Libemm  et  erectum 
praesens  hortatur.''  Here  it  may  be  taken 
in  a  similar  way,  or  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
'respondere/  acoording  as  we  understand 
*  malum.'  It  may  only  mean  '  ili  smts/  or 
«malum'  may  strengthen  ^responsat'  as 
^male  rauci'  (S.  i.  4.  66),  'responset' 
signifying  to  disagree  with.  Jacobs  proposes 
to  read  *  malum '  as  an  expletive  (malum !), 
leaving  'responsare'  to  speak  for  itself  in 
the  latter  sense.  '<  Responset :  resistat ; 
relnctetur  in  fandbns  *'  (Acron). 

19.  vivam  mixto  mereare Falemo ;]  The 
MSS.  all  have  <mizto'  or  «misto/  and 


nearly  all  editlons  till  BenUey^s.    Landinns 
is  said  by  those  who  have  seen  his  origiiial 
edition  (I  suppose)  printed  at  Florence  in 
1482,  to  have  edited  *  mulso.'    The  Vene- 
tian  edition  of  the  following  year,  whicfa  is 
said  to  be  a  reprint  of  the  Florentine,  has 
<mizto;'  but  ^mulso'   is  the  reading  as- 
sumed  in  Landinus'  commentary  printid  in 
that  edition.      Bentley  edits  *musto'  for 
'misto;'   and  though  this  is  a  plaoiible 
conjecture  enough,  tibere  is  no  reason  in  mj 
opinion  for  altering  the  reading  of  the  MSSL 
'Mixto,'  without  any  other  word,  would 
naturally  mean  mixed  with  water,  in  spite 
of  what  Bentley  writes    on    the  subject. 
Catius'  rules,  as  we  have  already  seen,  if  (as 
he  says)  they  are  new,  are  not  very  acca- 
rate,  and  it  is  fiiiitless  to  conjectnre  whether 
he  advised  'mustum'  or  wine  and  water 
for  the  steeping  of  fowls.    If  the  queation 
is  to  be  treated  seriously,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  steeping  in  the  diluted  liqnor 
might  not  be  more  adrisable  than  in  strong. 
20.    Pratetuibue  optima  Junffie']      He 
says  the  ^fungi'  that  grew  in  the  open 
meadows  were  more  to  be  trusted  than 
others— that  is,  those  wfaich  grew  in  tfae 
shade.  Truffles  and  different  Idnds  of  mnsfa- 
rooms  were  much  eaten  by  the  Romans  as 
tfaey  aie  still  by  tfae  Italians.    Oftfaelatter 
tfaere  were  and  are  great  varieties.    Forsytfa 
ritaly,    p.  81)    mentions    an    astonisfaing 
variety  of  mu^rooms,  all  natives  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  a  coUection  of  wfaicfa  (painted)  fae 
saw  in  the  monastery  of  that  plaoe,  witfa 
tfais  absurd  motto,  of  wfaicfa  tfae  antfaor 
asks,  ratfaer  unnecessarily,  wfaetfaer  it  is 
oorrect  in  its  etymology : — 

**  Naturae  fetus  mirare,  sed  auiuge  fongos, 
Namque  a    fongendo    fnnere  nomen 
faabet." 

Tfae  musfaroom  most  faigfaly  esteemed  was 
tfae  boletus,  wfaidi  was  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens  and  kept  for  the  eating  of  the  rich. 
See  Juvenal  (v.  146):  «*ViUbus  andpites 
fuDgi  ponentur  amicis,  Boletus  domino;" 
and  Martial  (iii.  60.  5):  "  Sunt  tibi  boleH, 
fongos  ego  sumo suiUos \**  and i.  21. 2:  "  So- 
lus  boletos,  Caedliane,  voras."  The  Libyan 
mnsfaroom  was  counted  tfaa  best  of  tfae  wild 
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Natura  est ;  aliis  male  creditur.     Ille  salubres 
Aestates  peraget  qui  nigris  prandia  moris 
Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem. 
Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falemo, 
Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis 
Nil  nisi  lene  decet ;  leni  praecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius.     Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 
Mitulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchae 
Et  lapathi  brevis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Goo. 
Lubrica  nascentes  implent  conchylia  lunae ; 
Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fertile  testae. 


25 


30 


and  the  spring  wbs  the  best  season 
for  them.     flee  Martial  (xiii.  43): 

«  Lecta  suburbanis  mittantnr  apyrina  ramis 
£t  yemae    tuberes:    quid    tibi    cum 
libyd»?" 

and  42:  **  Non  tibi  de  Libycia  tnberas/'  &o. 
The  great  yalne  of  the  boletna  is  ezpreaeed 
in  another  epigram  in  ezaggerated  langnage 
(ziii.  48): 

"Argentnm  atque    aurum  (acile   est  lae- 
namque  togamque 
Mittcre :  boletos  mittere  diffidle  est." 

But  all  8uch  iungi  had  to  be  chosen  with 
great  care.  Even  the  boletns  senred  to 
carry  oif  an  emperor.  See  Ja?enal,  1.  c, 
and  Martial  i.  21. 

24.  Aufidhu]  Estr^  thinka  this  may  be 
M.  Aufidius,  who  was  remarkable  aa  having 
been  the  fint  at  Rome  who  bred  and  fiit- 
tened  peaoocks  for  aale,  and  derived  a  large 
profit  (as  much  as  fiOO,000  sesteroee  a  year) 
from  that  trade.  (Pliny,  N.  H.  z.  20.  23 ; 
Varro  de  R.  R.  iii.  6.  1.)  This  perron  is 
also  identified  with  M.  Aufidiua  Luroo,  who 
was  tribune  of  tho  plebs  a.u.c.  693,  and 
author  of  the  Lez  Aufidia  de  Ambitu. 
(See  his  Life  in  the  Dict  Biog.)  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  sufficient  grounda  ibr 
either  of  theee  conjectnrea.  As  to  the  com- 
position  of  '  mulsnm '  see  note  on  S.  ii.  2. 
15,  n.  Falemian  wine,  which  Horaoe  appeara 
to  have  esteemed  nezt  to  Caecuban,  is  here 
called  '  forte,'  and  elaewhere  *  aevemm '  and 
*  ardens '  (C.  i.  27-  9 ;  ii.  11.  19).  It  waa 
a  very  atrong  spirituoua  wine,  and  required 
long  keeping  to  become  inellow.  Forayth 
(Itoly,  p.  264)  atopped  at  Santa  Agata  (a 
modem  town  in  the  Falemua  Ager)  in  tbe 
hope  of  getting  aome  real  Falemian ;  but  he 
found  it  Tery  inferior  to  the  Formian  which 
he  had  lately  drank  at  Mola  (Formiae). 


27.  morabiiur]  This  may  have  been  a 
medical  word  for  ooatiYeness.  Foroellini 
does  not  notice  thia  use  of  it.  'Mitulua,' 
the  limpet,  is  notioed  as  among  the  *  ▼iliores 
oonchae '  by  Martial  (iii.  60) : 

"  Ostrea  tu  sumis  stagno  satnrata  Lucrino; 
Sugitur  indso  mitulus  ore  mihi." 

The  Greeks  called  it  TiWlvri  or  It^vipiov. 
The  *lapathu8'  ia  mentioned  above  as  a 
purgative  (Epod.  ii.  67,  n.)  'Brevis,' 
which  Porphyrion  interprets  *  short-lived,'  as 
<«breve  lilium  "  (C.  i.  36. 16),  refers  rather, 
as  Orelli  says,  to  tiie  size  of  the  plant. 

30.  Lubriea  natemtet']  That  shell-fish 
were  beat  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
appears  to  have  been  generaUy  beheved 
among  the  ancients.  GeUins,  in  a  chapter 
(zz.  8):  "de  iis  quae  habere  evftirdOHav 
videntur  cnm  luna  angesoente  ac  sene- 
soente,"  mentions  that  while  he  was  dining 
with  hls  firiend  Annianua  the  poet,  at  his 
oonntry  seat,  there  airived  a  laige  snpply  of 
oysters  firom  Rome,  which  proved  to  be 
poor  shrivelled  things,  and  the  host  ac- 
oounted  for  it  by  the  fact  tbat  the  moon  was 
then  on  the  wane,  quoting  Ludlius : 

**  Luna  alit  ostrea  et  implet  echinoe,  muri- 
bu*  fibras 
Et  pecui  addit." 

The  same  he  affiorms  in  respect  to  cats'  eyes, 
that  they  get  larger  as  the  moon  increasee, 
and  smaller  as  she  wanes.  The  andents 
had  many  fimdes  respecting  the  influenoe 
of  the  moon  on  various  objects,  in  which 
however  modem  ignoranoe  and  snperstition 
have  perhaps  sorpassed  them.  But  in  re- 
spect  to  shell-fish,  Henry  Swinbume,  whose 
amusing  aooount  of  his  travels  in  the  Two 
Sidlies  in  the  years  1777— 17B0, 1  bave 
ofken  quoted,  says:  "It  is  an  observation 
made  here  (at  Taranto),  and  confinned  by 
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Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 
Ostrea  .Circeiis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini, 
Pectinibus  patulis  jactat  se  moUe  Tarentum. 


long  experience  that  all  the  testeoeoiu  tribe 
are  fuller,  fiitter,  and  more  delicate  daring 
the  new  and  fnll  moon  than  in  fhe  first  aod 
laat  qnarters ''  (VoL  i.  p.  244J.  So  that 
modern  obaervation  is  m  conrormity  with 
that  of  the  andents.  The  aboTO  writer 
aoconnts  for  the  lact  **hj  the  tides  and 
cnrrentB  which  set  in  stronger  in  the  new 
and  foll  moon,  and  bring  with  them  large 
qnantities  of  bniiBed  fishes,  insectSi  frnits, 
and  other  &ttening  nurture." 

32.  Murice  Baiano]  This  shell-fish,  from 
which  a  pnrple  dye  was  obtained,  was  fonnd 
it  seems  in  great  abundance  at  Baiae.  It 
would  seem  not  to  haTe  been  as  nseiul  for 
the  table  as  for  its  dye.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed  by  Swinbume:  ''The  body  oonsists 
of  three  parts ;  the  lowest,  containing  the 
bowels,  remains  fixed  in  the  twisted  screw 
at  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  digestiTe  fmnctions;  it  is  fleshy  and 
tinged  with  the  oolour  of  its  food.  The 
middle  division  is  of  a  caUous  snbstanoe 
and  full  of  Hquor,  wliich,  if  let  ont  of  its 
bag,  wiU  stain  the  whole  animal  snd  its 
habitation.  The  third  and  upper  part  is 
made  up  of  the  members  neoessary  for  pro- 
curing  food  and  perpetuating  the  raoe.  The 
murex  generaily  remains  fhstened  to  rocka 
and  stones.  The  proper  season  for  dragging 
for  this  sheU-fish  was  in  autumn  and  winter. 
To  come  at  the  Uquor  the  sheU  was  broken 
with  one  smart  blow,  and  the  pouch  ez- 
tracted  with  the  greatest  nioety  by  raeans  <4 
a  hook.  If  the  sheUs  were  of  a  smaU  size 
they  were  thrown  by  heaps  into  a  miU  and 
pounded  "  (i.  239).  The  *  peloris,'  which 
was  fbund  in  the  Lacns  Lucrinus,  dose  to 
Baiae,  appears  finom  Martial  to  have  been 
an  insipid  fish,  though  Catius  says  it  ia 
better  thafi  the  murex.  "  Tu  Lucrina  voras, 
me  pasdt  aquosa  peloris^'  (yi.  11).  "£t 
fiituam  summa  ooenare  pelorida  mensa"  (x. 
37)*  The  riTal  oyster-beds  were  in  the 
Lacus  Lucrinus  and  at  Circeii,  the  opposite 
point  of  tbe  bay  whidi  is  terminated  by  tfaa 
promontory  of  that  name  in  Latium  and 
the  promontory  of  Misenum  in  Campania. 
Catios  gires  the  preferenoe  to  the  oystersof 
Circeii,  which  PUny  also  ssiys  were  unsnr- 
passed  (zxxii.  21).  See  note  on  Epod.  ii. 
49.  The  best  oysters,  however,  were  found  at 
Brundusium  on  the  other  ooast,  firom  whence 
I9ie  spawn  was  carried  to  stock  the  beds  on 
tiie  ooast  of  Campaaia  and  Latium. 


34.  Peetnubut  pahUit]     The  sheU-fisfa 
caDed  'pecten/  it  seems,  was   found    in 
greatest  perfisotion  at  Tarentnm.      9win. 
bume  gives  a  Ust  of  sheU-fish  fonnd   in 
tfae  Tarentine  waters,  amounting  in  nnmber 
to  93.    PUny  (xxxii.  11)  says  the  '  pecten ' 
was  also   found  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection   at    Mytilaie.     It   nnist    httve 
been  one  of  the  bivalved  sort,  caUed  bj 
Aristotle  avdiTTvxa,  as  oppoeed  to  thoee 
that  were  fiov69vpa  (Hist.  Anim.  iy.  4). 
Whether  it  was  the  '  pinna  marina '  or  not 
is  unoertain ;  but  if  so,  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  tba  testaoeous  tnbm,  offcen  ex- 
oe^ing  two  feet  in  length.     Cioero  (de  Fm. 
iiL  19.  63)  mentions  it  as  attended  by  a 
smaU  animal  caUed  '  pinnotfaeres,'  becauae 
it  acted  as  watchman  to  the  pinna,  waming 
it  of  the  approadi  of  its  prey  or  its  ene- 
mies.     When  danger  is  at  hand,  tfae  Uttle 
ereature  jumps  into  tfae  opening  of  tbe 
sheUs,  which  dose  directly.  lliesanieaninial 
is  stiU  found  among  the  feelen  of  the  pinna^ 
and  the  ItaUans  caU  it  '  caureUa.'     **  But 
more  aocurate  observers,"  says  Swinbome, 
**  have  discovered  that  the  poor  shrimp  is 
■o  more  than  a  prey  itaelf,  and  by  no  meaaa 
a  sentinel  for  the  musde,  which  in  its  tom 
firequently  falls  a  victim  to  the  wflea  of  liie 
Polypus  Octopedla.     In  ve^  calm  weather 
this  rapadous  pirate  may  bie  seen  ateaUng 
towards  the  yawning  shells  with  a  pd>ble  in 
his  daws,  which  he  darts  so  dexterooaiy 
into  the  aperture  that  tfae  pinna  cannot 
shut  itself  up  dose  enough  to  pgnch  off  tlie 
feders  of  its  antagonist  or  save  ita  flesfa 
fh>m  his  ravenons  tooth."    This  iUustntes 
the  qpithet  'patuUs.'    The  arigm  of  the 
ilame  '  pecten '  cannot  be  determined.    Tfae 
pinna  **  fiutens  itsekf  to  the  stones  by  its 
hinge,  aud  throws  out  a  large  tnft  of  silky 
tfar^ds,  which  float  and  play  about  to  allaro 
sraaU  fish.''    This  bunch  is  calied  'fama- 
pinna:'    it  is  taken   off   aad  dried,    aad 
oombed  out  and  carded ;  and  of  tfae  tfavead 
thus  made,  mixed  witfa  a  Uttle  silk,  tbe 
ItaUan  women  knit  stodrings,  gloves,  c^m, 

molle  Tarenimm,']  The  degenerate  dia- 
racter  of  the  Tarentines,  whidi  gainedf 
their  dty  the  epithets  'moUe,'  'imbeUe* 
rSpp.  i.  7-  46),  dates  from  the  deaHi  of 
Archytas,  abont  the  middle  of  the  fbortfa 
centvffy  b.c.  Among  other  symptoms  o# 
this  degeneracy  it  is  reoorded  that  tfaeir 


SATIBABUM  II.  4. 

Nec  sibi  coenarum  quivis  temere  adroget  artem, 
Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 
Nec  aatis  est  cara  piaces  avertere  mensa 
Ignarum  quibus  est  jus  aptius  et  quibus  assis 
Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviya  reponet. 
Umber  et  iligna  nutritus  glande  rotundas 
Gurvat  aper  lances  camem  vitantis  inertem ; 
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calendar  oontained  more  festivBla  than  there 
were  days  in  the  year.  For  foll  200  years 
(some  ooake  it  mnch  more)  before  the  above 
period  they  had  flonriahed  above  all  the 
colonies  of  Magna  Graeda  in  arms  and 
commerce.  For  the  latter  Tarentum  waa 
the  only  emporiiuny  becanse  (until  that  of 
Bnmdufflnm  waa  formed,  long  afterwards) 
it  afforded  the  only  harbonr  on  the  easteni 
aide  of  Italy,  to  whicfa  aU  the  traffic  of 
Greece,  lUyricomy  aod  Aaia  natoraDy  flowed. 
The  TVirenttnes  had  a  large  standing  army 
with  which  Archytaa  gained  many  yictories : 
they  had  a  flne  fleet,  and  many  dties  were 
subject  to  them.  IW«ntam  itself,  which 
now  is  said  to  oontain  abovt  18,000  inhi^ 
bitants,  in  the  days  of  its  power  contained 
300,000.  It  flonrished  no  less  in  arts  than 
in  war  and  oommeroe.  These  it  retained 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  powerftd,  and  the 
nnmber  of  its  edifices  was  great,  espedaUy, 
as  might  be  expected,  those  that  were  de- 
▼oted  to  amnaement.  The  coins  of  Taren- 
tam  are  among  the  flnest  spedmens  that 
we  possess.  '*  The  modem  Tarentines,  as 
mncli  as  their  poverty  wiU  aUow  them,  seem 
to  copy  the  gentle  indolent  manners  of  their 
fbrelathers,  dtlsens  of  *moUe  Tarentnm.' 
They  are  stUl  passionately  fond  of  amuse^ 
ments,  and  eager  only  in  the  pursnit  of 
pleasore.  Their  addiress  is  aflable  aad 
pleasing  to  strangers;  their  pronimdatiott 
Usping,  and  softer  thao  that  of  the  natiTes 
of  the  neighbonring  piorincea  "  (Swinbume, 
Tol.  i.  p.  269). 

36.  Mpacia]  For  thia  meaning  of  *  ari- 
gere,'  *to  inrestigate/  see  ForodL  under 
'  exigo '  and  *  exactns.' 

37.  earapitee»  averiere  msiiM]  '  Mensa' 
means  the  fishmonger^s  board,  which  is 
caUed  dear  instead  of  the  fish  expoeed  on  it. 
K '  avertere '  be  the  trae  word,  it  is  properly 
interpreted  by  Pbrphyrion:  ^*Averiere: 
abstrahere,  ouferre."  Compare  Vurgii  (Aen. 
X.  78):  "Arra  aHena  jugo  premere  atqne 
gfertere  praedas."  It  is  commonly  nsed 
with  «praeda,'  as  in  Caessr,  B.  C.  iii.  60: 
'*  praedam  omnem  domum  avertebant;"  snd 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  921:  '«inTadero  fluctu  Audaz 
naufiragia  et  praedas  a?  ertero  ponto,"  where 


'  aTertere,'  and  not '  aTeUere,'  is  the  proper 
reading.  It  may  be  applied  humorously  in 
this  sense  here,  the  man  making  a  booty  of 
the  fish  he  loved.  OrelU  thinks  it  may  be 
taken  in  a  Uke  sense  to  '  vertit,'  to  embezzle 
wrongfuUy,  to  i^propriate  to  one'8  own 
use,  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  DiTin.  17:  <«  ex  iUa  pe- 
cnnia  magnam  partem  ad  se  Tertit,"  where 
Zumpt  r«id8  *  aTertit '  and  Lambinus  *aTer- 
rit.'  Lambinus  has  a  partiatity  for  that 
word,  which  he  introduoes  for  'aTerters' 
here,  though  firom  the  SchoUasts  downwards 
the  latter  word  had  appeared  in  aU  the 
commentaries  and  editions.  He  says  he 
reUes  '' auctoritate  comphnium  Ubromm 
Mstomm,"  and  explains  it  by  '  couTerrere,' 
which  is  no  explanidaon.  Torrentins,  though 
he  edits '  aTertere,'  prefers  *  aTsnere,'  whicfa 
he  interprets  sweeping  the  board  as  flsher- 
men  sweep  the  sea  with  their  nets.  (See 
aboTe,  S.  3.  236,  and  ForoeU.  'Teno.') 
Cruquiua,  thongh  he  foUows  the  reoeiTed 
reading,  says  that  aU  fais  IfSS.  but  one 
inferior  to  the  rest  had  ^aremre,'  and 
Bentley  adopts  and  defends  that  reading, 
but  in  a  new  sense,  oontrary  to  the  meaning 
of  the  passage.  *  ATCrrere '  is  not  uscd  by 
any  dassical  anthor;  but  that  does  not 
proTe  any  thing.  It  appears  in  aU  the 
ofalesl  Pkrisian  MSS.  In  many  of  tfae  later 
ones  '  avertere '  appears  as  it  does  in  OrelU'» 
Bevne  and  St.  GaUen  MSS.  and  in  most  of 
Fea'8.  It  is  not  at  aU  oertain  which  Homoe 
wrote,  but  I  prefer  '  a?ertere,'  in  the  plain 
senae  of  cairying  08".  '  Mensa '  is  used  for 
tfae  counter  of  ifae  '  argentarius,'  but  no 
where  else  in  the  sense  it  here  seems  io 
bear.  On  *  pisoes  patinarii '  (*  qnibns  jua 
est  aptius')  and  'assi'  see  note  on  S.  L 
3.81. 

39.  Langvidui  in  cMiwm]  Cathis  says 
it  is  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  buy  expendTe 
fish  if  fae  does  not  know  faow  to  dress  them, 
thsi  is,  which  sfaonld  be  serred  up  witfa 
sauce,  and  whicfa  wfaen  fried  will  tempt  the 
gnest,  after  he  faas  laid  faimself  down  tired 
of  eating,  to  raise  faimself  on  fais  dbow  and 
begin  eating  again. 

4 1 .  Curvai  aper]  On  '  apcr '  see  aboTe, 
S.3.234.    TfaegreatmsiorilyofMSS.and 
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HORATII  FLACOI 


Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulvis  et  anmdine  pinguis. 

Vinea  submittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 

Fecundae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas  45 

Ante  meum  nulli  patuit  quaesita  palatum. 

Sunt  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  promit. 

Nequaquam  satis  in  re  una  consumere  curam, 

Ut  si  quis  solum  hoc  mala  ne  sint  vina  laboret, 

Quali  perfundat  pisces  securus  olivo.  50 

Massica  si  caelo  suppones  vina  sereno 

Noctuma  si  quid  crassi  est  tenuabitur  aura, 


editions  hAve  'cnrvat/  Bentley,  nther 
pervenely,  oonsidering  that  he  acknowledgea 
the  matter  is  indifferent,  reads  *  curvet '  on 
little  aathority.  The  same  oonfosion  be- 
tween  the  indicative  and  imperative  is  fonnd 
in  C.  iii.  J9:  ''tribns  aut  novem  miscentor 
cyathis/'  where  some  MSS.  and  editions 
hiave  '  miscentor.'     (See  note.) 

43.  Vinea  wbmimi]  He  says  that  the 
ilesh  of  wild  deer  fed  in  vineyards  is  not 
always  eatable.  I  oonfess  I  do  not  nnder- 
stand  what  he  means.  How  the  *  caprea/  a 
moantain  goat,  chamoby  or  some  one  of  the 
deer  kind,  ahould  be  habitoally  fed  in  vine- 
yards,  as  the  verse  seems  to  imply,  is  un- 
intelligible  to  me.  There  is  no  variation  in 
the  MSS.  *  Capreoli/  and  some  say  '  ca- 
preae '  (see  Foroell.  sub.  v.),  were  shoots  of 
the  vine.  But  that  sense  has  no  plaoe  here 
as  the  verse  stands.  *  Submittit '  is  equiva- 
lent  to  *  suppeditat/  '  supplies.'  The  only 
other  instanoe  Foroell.  quotes  is  C.  iv.  4. 63: 
'*Monstrumve  submisere  Colchi."  Hein- 
dorf  quotes  Lucan  (iv.  410) :  **  Non  pabula 
tellus  Pascendis  submittit  eqms." 

44.  Feeundae  leporie]  The  andents  had 
odd  notions  about  the  hare  (which  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  has  handled  with  his 
usual  leaming  and  gravity,  Vulgar  Errors, 
Book  iii.  c.  17),  that  it  was  of  both  sezes, 
and  that  it  was  always  with  young,  and 
brought  forth  two  or  three  every  month. 
See  Pliny  (z.  63):  "  Dasypodes  omni  mense 
pariunt  et  superfetant,  sicut  lepoies. '' 
Herodotus  mentions  the  same  drcum- 
stance  (iii.  60),  6  Xayoc — oi&ria  Sti  ri 
iro\vyot'6v  lort,  IvtKvttrverai  fiovvov  irav- 
rutv  diipttaiv*  and  Aristotle  the  same 
(Hist.  An.  vi.  33),  ol  Sk  daoviroBtg  ^x^v- 
ovrai  Kal  riKrovoi  itaoav  &pav  Kai  iiri- 
KvifTKovrai  5rav  K^caffi,  Kai  riKrovat  Kard 
fAtiva.  Tho  superfetation  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit  is  an  admitted  fact.  The  Scholiasts 
and  all  the  old  editions,  and  the  mijority 


:a  ap- 


of  MSS.,  have  *fecandi.'  Craquias,  I 
believe,  first  edited  *fecandae,'  whidi  ap< 
peared  in  his  oldest  Blaodinian 
Bentiey  adopted  the  reading,  and 
modem  editors  have  done  the  aame. 
is  no  where  else  uaed  in  the  feminine  gender, 
but  I  believe  it  might  be  in  such  a  caae  as 
this,  and  Prisdan  (p.  668,  quoted  by  Bent- 
ley)  says  it  is  of  common  gender.  OreUi^a 
St.  GaUen  MS.  has  <fecundae,'  and  that 
editor  adopts  it,  as  he  does  'albae'  with 
'  anseris  '  in  S.  8.  88.  Either  I  think  woald 
do.  A  modem  epicure  wonld  not  choose 
the  shoulder  of  a  hare  as  the  most  deli- 
cate  part.  It  is  ao  distingaished  again  & 
8.89. 

46.  Ante  meum]     See  Introduction. 

5 1 .  Maerica  «t  eaelo  eupponee]  See  C.  i . 
9.  7»  n.  reapecting  the  different  winea  men- 
tioned  here.  The  wine  in  the  amphora 
required  dearing  before  it  ooold  be  dnmk. 
One  way  of  effecting  this  i^peara  to  have 
been  ezpoaing  the  vessel  for  some  time  to 
the  open  air,  whioh  prooeas  also  took  off 
some  of  its  strength.  In  Athenaeus  (p.  33, 
A^  we  find  this  advioe;  oivoiroiiiriov  ^ 
aiiroifQ  irpo  rivoi'  xp^^ov  Kai  e/c  dvainrTa'' 
fiivov  r6irov  dcriov  iIq  r6  diaxvcvffac  ro 
iraxi^  rj|c  Bvvdfitktg  a{jrS»v.  Pliny  also 
(ziv.  27)  informs  as  that  "  Campaniae  no- 
bilissima  ezposita  sub  dio  in  cadis  verberari 
aole,  luna,  imbre,  ventiyB  aptiaaimum  vide- 
tur."  Catius  mentions  the  yolk  of  pigeons' 
eggs  as  another  means  of  predpitating  the 
leea  of  the  wine.  White  of  egg  however 
was  a  more  usual  agent.  Pliny  mentions 
sulphur;  several  insoluble  materiala,  aadi 
as  pounded  shells,  gypsum,  chalk,  milk,  &c., 
were  used  for  the  same  purpoae.  But  the 
commoneat  way  was  to  stnun  the  wine 
dther  through  a  *  saocus,'  a  bag  of  fine  linen 
(which  was  apt  to  hurt  the  fiavour),  or 
through  a  metal  sieve,  *  oolum/  theae  being 
in  tbe  hot  weather  filled  with  anow. 
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Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus  ;  at  lUa 

Integnim  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falema      '  65 

Vina  columbino  limum  bene  colligit  ovo, 

Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus. 

Tostis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra 

Potorem  cochlea ;  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri 

Post  vinum  stomacho  ;  pema  magis  ac  magis  hiilis  60 

Flagitat  inunorsus  refici ;  quin  omnia  noalit 

Quaecunque  immundis  fervent  allata  popinis. 

Est  operae  pretium  dupUcis  pemoscere  juris 


53.  odor  nervi»  inimicus ;]     This  means 

[hat  we  call  the  bouquet  which  helped 

le  in  its  intoxicatiiig  effects  upon  the 

With    the    inferior  wines  Tarions 

arbmatics  were  frequently  introduced  for 

the  purpoee  of  giving  them  an  agreeable 

perfume. 

58.  TbtiiM  mareentem  squiUis]  When 
the  gnest  has  got  surfeited  or  drank  so 
muchhe  cannot  digest  any  more,  his  appe- 
tite  is  to  be  tempted  with  firied  shrimps  and 
snails,  of  which  the  best  sort  came  from  the 
ooast  of  Africa,  and  were  called  *  SoUtanae/ 
the  deriration  of  which  name  is  unoertaini 
(see  Varro  de  R.  R.  iii.  14,  and  Pliny  iz. 
50;  zzz.  6):  also  with  baoon  and  sausages. 
Comm.  Cruq.  says  that '  hilla '  is  a  diminu- 
tive  Ibrm  of  '  hira :'  "  et  significat  intes- 
tinum  salsnm,  yel  ut  alii  d&cunt  fartum 
salsitium."  llie  lettuoe,  Catius  says,  ought 
not  to  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  because  it 
does  not  settle  on  the  stomach  when  it  is 
irritated.  *Lactuca'  was  oommonly  eaten 
at  the  '  gustatorium '  as  an  inoentive  to  the 
appetite.  Fliny,  spealdng  of  the  different 
species  of  this  plant,  says:  "Est  natura 
omnibus  refiige  ratriz,  et  ideo  aestate  gratae 
stomacho  fiutidium  auferunt  dbique  appe- 
tentiam  &dunt  **  (ziz.  38).  Catius  says  the 
doyed  stomadi  would  rather  (maiit)  have 
any  coarse  dish  brought  in  fit>m  the  oook- 
shop  to  stimulate  it  iSixa  lettuce  after  drink- 
ing  wine,  which  was  a  different  thing  firom 
tfdcing  it  before  dinner. 

61.  Flagitat  immorsue  reficii]  'Im- 
morsus '  agrees  with  '  stomachus,'  and 
dgnifies  stimulatod, '  pervnlsns,'  as  "  quaHa 
laissum  peryellunt  stomachum"  (S.  8.  9). 
The  older  editions  neariy  all  have  'in 
morsus,'  as  if  the  meaning  was  that  the 
stomach  wanted  to  be  recruited  fbr  a  fresh 
attack  upon  the  riands ;  bnt  the  ezpression 
is  not  admissible  here.  This  reading,  which 
is  that  of  many  MSS.,  indnding  all  those  of 


the  Royal  Library  at  Faris  ooUated  by 
Pottier,  probably  arose  out  of  the  word 
'  inmorsus/  a  way  of  writing  the  compounds 
with  '  in  '  found  in  many  MSS. 

62.  immundiM  fervent  allata  pojnnie.'] 
The  'popinae'  were  the  lowest  sort  of 
eating-houses,  where  meat  was  oooked  and 
usualiy  eaten  on  the  premises,  but  some- 
times  sent  out.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
Greek  cairiyXcia.  They  were  a  lower  sort 
of  *  cauponae '  (see  S.  i.  5.  2,  n.).  Their 
keepers,  *popae,'  were,  as  might  be  ez- 
pected,  usually  persons  of  no  credit  ("  mi- 
rabar  enim  credi  popae,"  Cic.  pro  Mil.  24). 
The  shops  were  dirty,  and  the  oompany 
▼ery  low.  Compare  Epp.  i.  14.  21 : 
"Fomiz  tibi  et  uncta  popina  Incutiunt 
urbis  desiderium."  There  were  great  num- 
bers  of  these  shops  about  the  dty ;  whenoe 
Martial  says,  in  speaking  of  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  streets  (vii.  61) : 

«Stringitur  in  densa  nec  caeoa  novacnla 
turba: 
Oocupat  aut  totas  nigra  popina  rias. 
Tonsor,  canpo,  ooquus,  lanins  sua  Umin» 
seryant. 
Nunc  Roma  est,  ofim  magna  taberna 
ftiit." 

The  *popinae'  were  called  *thermopolia' 
by  Flautus  (see  Forcell.),  because  there  the 
Romans  drank  hot  spiced  wine  and  water, 
'calda.'  Bekker  (Gallus,  272)  says  there 
was  no  difference  between  a  '  popina '  and 
'thermopolium.' 

63.  duplici»  pemoseere  juris]  Catius 
goes  on  to  describe  the  sauces,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds:  one  which  he  calls 
simple,  but  which  was  not  entirdy  so, 
being  made  of  sweet  olive  oil  mized  with 
rich  wine  and  *muria,'  which  is  not,  as 
Comm.  Cruq.  says,  salt  water,  but  *  garum,' 
made  firom  oertain  shell-fish  (S.  8.  53). 
Tfaere  was  a  oomposite  sauce  which  was 
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Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo, 
Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  muriaqne  decebit, 
Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 
Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis 
Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insuper  addes 
Pressa  Yenafranae  quod  baca  remisit  olivae. 
Picenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo ; 
Nam  facie  praestant.     Venucula  convenit  oUis ; 
Bectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam. 
Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  allec, 
Primus  et  invenior  piper  album  cum  saJe  nigro 
Incretum  puris  circumposuisse  catillis. 
Immane  est  vitium  dare  milia  tema  macello 
Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urgere  catino. 
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made  tip  of  the  above  boiled  with  cbopped 
herbs,  with  a  Bprinkling  of  safiVon,  aad| 
when  it  had  stood  to  oool,  th^  finest  oU^e 
oil  of  Venafram  (C.  ii.  6.  16,  n.). 

66.  Byzantia  puiuit  orea,'^  The  '  thyn- 
nns '  from  which  the  best '  garum  *  was  made 
was  foand  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Byzantium  (Fliny  ix.  20).  '  Orca '  is  a  jar 
uBed  for  preserving  sauces  and  pickles. 
Suidas  derives  it  from  an  Aeolic  word  opx"!  * 
5pxat,  Kto&iiiva  iyytia  vTrodtKTtKd  rapi' 
Xwv.  See  Bentley's  note  and  ForcelL 
Nearly  every  known  MS.  has  'putuit.' 
Lambinus  and  Torrentius  and  many  of  the 
old  editionshave  'putruit'  (see  S.  3. 194,  n.). 
The  'crocus'  of  Mons  Corycus  in  Cilida 
appears  to  have  been  most  oelebrated  (Fliny 
xxi.  17).  *Stetit'  Comm.  Cruq.  ezplains 
''  cessavit  agitare,  fervere." 

70.  Picenis  cedunt  pomit  Tihwriia']  The 
ai^lea  of  Tibur  and  Pioenum  have  been 
referred  to  before  (C.  i.  7»  14;  8.  iL  3. 
272). 

71.  Venucula  convenit  ollis;'\  This 
grape  derives  its  name,  Conmi.  Cruq.  says, 
from  Venusia,  which  is  very  doubtfuL  llie 
word  is  variously  spelt.  PUny  says  (ziv.  4. 
6),  "  Yeniculam  inter  optime  deflorescentes 
et  ollis  aptissimam  Campani  malunt  sir- 
culam  Yocare;  alii  staculam.''  Columella 
also  (iii.  2.  2,  zii.  45)  ^)eaks  of  grapes  pre- 
serv^  in  jars  for  the  winter.  FUny  (ziv.  3) 
says  "  aUis  gratiam,  qui  et  vinis,  fumus  affert 
ikbriUs."  For  drying  in  this  way  Catius 
says  the  grape  of  the  Alban  hills  is  best. 
His  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any  eztant 
authority,  as  it  is  in  the  other  instance. 

73.  Hanc  ego  cum  nuUie,']  Catius  says 
he  was  the  first  to    introduoe  Albaniaa 


raisins  at  the  second  oourse,  and  likewiae 
'  faez '  and  '  allec,'  two  pickles,  as  it  would 
seem,  but  ForoelUni  makes  them  the  aame, 
being  the  lees  of  the  '  muria '  (v.  63,  n.)« 
So  FUny  describes  '  alec,'  or  *  alez '  as  it  ia 
otherwise  spelt.  Spealdng  of  *  garum,'  he 
says,  "  vitium  hujua  est  alez  impeifecta  nec 
oolata  faez."  The  names  came  to  be  dif- 
ferently  appUed  perhaps.  FUny  goes  on  to 
say:  *'Transut  deinde  in  luzuriam  creve- 
runtque  genera  ad  infinitum.— Sic  alez  per- 
venit  ad  ostrea,"  &c.  So  that  it  came  from 
being  a  poor  man's  sauoe  to  be  a  ridi  man'8. 
Catius  alao  daims  the  merit  of  introducing 
Uttle  dishes  containing  a  mizture  of  salt  and 
white  pepper.  The  object  of  aU  this,  as 
weU  as  Uie  pickles,  was  to  promote  thirst, 
and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  drinking  afler 
dinner.  White  pepper,  as  FUny  (zii.  7) 
says,  is  milder  than  olack.  It  is  made  by 
blanching  the  finer  grains  of  the  black  and 
taking  off  the  rind.  The  ancients  must  have 
got  their  pepper  fix>m  the  East  Indies^  The 
best  is  grown  on  the  Malabar  ooast. 

75.  Incretum]  This  oomee  from  'in- 
cemo,'  to  sift,  or  *inoemendo  spargere' 
(ForoeU.),  to  scatter  vrith  a  sieve  or  '  inoer- 
niculum.'  It  therefore  means  that  the  pep- 
per  was  sprinkled  over  the  salt.  The  Scho- 
liasts  interpret  it  differently:  Acron  'per- 
mixtum,'  Porphyrion  *non  cretum,'  and 
ForcelUni  takes  it  in  the  latter  way,  "  in- 
divisum,  confusum,  admiztum — ab  inoemo 
sed  oontraria  significatione."  '  CatiUus '  ia 
a  diminutive  fbrm  of  *  catinus.' 

76.  milia  tema  macelki]  3000  ses- 
teroes  for  a  dish  of  fish  is  a  large  sum,  bat 
not  perhs|>s  ezaggerated.  Lvger  sums 
were  given  for  dainties.    As  to  *  maosUum/ 
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Magna  movet  stomacho  fastidia,  aeu  puer  miciis 
Tractayit  calicem  manibus  dum  fiirta  ligurit ; 
Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit. 
Yilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  quantus 
Gonsistit  sumptus !     Neglectis  flagitium  ingens. 
Ten  lapides  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma 
Et  Tyrias  dare  circum  inluta  toralia  vesteB, 
Oblitum  quanto  curam  sumptumque  minorem 
Haec  habeant  tanto  reprehendi  justius  illis 
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aee  S.  3.  229,  n.  By  <  yagos  pisces  *  he 
means^iiat  it  is  a  Bhkme  to  oonfine  in  a 
narrow  compass  animala  that  have  had  the 
Ireedom  and  range  of  the  seas.  The  liherty 
of  the  bird  is  ezpresaed  by  the  same  epithet 
in  C.  iv.  4.  2. 

79.  calicefH]  The  slave  handing  a  drink- 
ing  cup  ('  calix ')  to  a  g^uest,  just  after  he 
had  been  gathering  and  Ucldng  up  the  re- 
mains  of  the  dishes,  would  leave  the  marks 
of  his  fingers  upon  it,  and  this  wouid  tum 
the  stomachs  of  the  oompany,  who  would 
also  be  disgusted  if  they  saw  dirt  upon  the 
'  cratera '  in  which  the  wine  and  the  water. 
were  mized.  The  '  calix  *  was  the  same  as 
the  Greek  cvXi^.  Its  shi^^es  and  sizes  and 
materials  all  varied  very  much.  There 
were  wooden  and  earthenware  'calioes,' 
and  others  of  oommon  glass,  and  others  of 
greater  value  of  coloured  glass ;  but  those 
that  were  moet  valued  of  all  were  the  'carys- 
tallina'  of  a  pure  and  highly  transparent 
crystal  glass.  The  ooloured  glass  cups  came 
prindptdly  fi*om  Alezandria.  The  Romans 
were  cnrious  in  coUecting  old  vessels  for 
their  table  ('  veteree  craterae  *),  as  observed 
before  (S.  3.  21,  n.). 

81.  Vilibtu  in  scopitt']  'Scopae'  were 
besoms  for  sweeping  the  floors,  walls,  and 
fumitnre  of  a  room,  usuaUy  made  of  the 
branches  of  the  wild  myrtle  or  tamarisk. 
The  palm  seema  also  to  have  been  used. 
See  Martial  (uv.  82),  « In  pretio  soopas 
testatur  palma  fmsee."  *Mappae'  were 
towels,  for  which  'mantiUa'  was  another 
name.  Each  guest  had  a  napkin,  which  it 
would  seem  he  brought  with  him.  See 
Martial  (zii.  29.  21,  sq.)  :~ 

"  Ad   coenam    Hermogenes   mappam  non 
attuUt  unquam, 
A  coena  semper  rettoUt  Hermogenea." 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  *  mappis '  here 
means  dinner  •  napkins.  It  means  rather 
towels  or  dusters  to  dean  the  fiimiture  and 
waUfl.    As  to  <  scobe'  Bekker  says  (GaUus, 
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p.  138,  n.),  "it  stiU  remains  ft  question 
whether  oommon  saw-dust  used  fi>r  deaning 
is  meant  by  Horace,  as  there  was  scaroely 
any  *  sumptus '  in  that.  It  was  customary 
to  strew  the  fioor  with  dyed  or  sweet-smel- 
Ung  saw-dust,  or  something  similar." 

83.  TVn  lapide»  variiu']  *Tene?'  ia 
itfor  such  as  you?  *Tene  decet?'  The 
flooTS  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  laid 
with  slabs  of  marble  and  mosaic  work,  and 
marble  slabs  were  also  introduoed  in  the 
waUs,  thou^  paintings  were  more  common. 
Representations  of  difTerent  *  pavimenta ' 
found  at  Pompeu  are  given  in  Dict.  Ant. 
The  meaning  of  'toridia'  is  nncertain. 
'  Torus '  meant  properly  a  ronnd  piUow,  as 
is  shown  by  its  root '  ter'  (whicfa  appears  in 
'  tomus,'  ^  torqueo,'  &c.  See  C.  i.  1. 28,  n.) 
'  Toral  *  wouid  naturaUy  therefore  be  some- 
thing  belonging  to  the  piUows,  and  here  it 
prolmbly  has  that  meaning,  though  it  has 
not  always.  It  seems  to  signify  something 
put  over  the  rich  *  stragulae  veetes  *  (see 
last  Satire,  v.  118,  n.),  as  we  put  dihits 
ooverings  over  our  furniture  when  it  is  not 
in  use,  or  on  ordinary  oocasions.  Belcker 
thinks  'mappae'  and  'tora]ia'meanherethe 
same  thing,  because  '  scopae '  and  ' palma' 
do  so.  He  finds  ikult  with  Heindorf  ibr 
saying  that  the  '  toralia '  were  ooverings  for 
the  cushions.  He  says  that  they  were 
hangings  with  which  the  'lectoa'  was 
draped  firam  the  *  torus '  to  the  floor,  reLy- 
ing  upon  a  deBcriplion  of  Petronius.  But 
by  this  he  oontradicts  himself,  since  the 
'  mappae '  were  not  hangings.  See  Bekker^s 
GaUus,  pp.  367.  369,  Engl.  abrt  Inviting 
his  firiend  Torquatus  to  dinner,  Horaoe  tells 
him  he  wiU  take  care  "  ne  tnrpe  toral,  ne 
sordida  mappa  Cormget  naree  *'  (Epp.  i.  6. 
22). 

86.  Obliium  quanto']  Catius  says  that 
the  neglect  of  those  matters,  which  oost 
Uttle  and  require  but  Uttle  attention,  is 
more  reprehensible  tfaan  tfae  absenoe  of 
fumiture,  which  the  ricfa  only  can  afibrd. 
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Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeaiit  contingere  mensis!^ 

"  Docte  Gati,  per  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 

Ducere  me  auditum  perges  quocunque  memento. 

Nam  quamvis  memori  referas  mihi  pectore  cuncta,  90 

Non  tamen  interpres  tantundem  juveris.     Adde 

Vultum  habitumque  hominis,  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus 

Non  magni  pendis  quia  contigit ;  at  mihi  cura 

Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae.^  95 

The  case  he  sapposes  ia  that  of  a  man  who  wisdom  at  the  foDntain-head.    CAfnis,  he 

oomhines  dirt  with  finery,  sloTenlinesB  with  says,  no  donht  repeats  accaretdj  what  he 

ostentation.  hais  heard,  hut  snch  preoepts  would  be  more 

88.  Docte  Cati]    Catins,  havhig  brought  highly  oommended  by  the  aspect,  bearing, 

his  disoourse  to  an  end  with  an  e^diortation  yoioe,  &c.  of  the  teacher  himself. 
npon  deoency  and  order,   Horace  entreats        94.  fonie»  ut  adtre  remoto$]      Horaoe 

him  wherever  it  is  he  goes  to  get  such  lessons  here  parodies  Lucretius  (L  926)  :   "  juvat 

he  will  take  him  with  him,  that  he  may  drink  integros  accedere  fontes  atque  haurire." 


SATIRE    V. 

In  this  Satire,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  it,  Horace  takes  up  the  practiGe  of 
will-hunting,  of  which,  as  of  many  other  d^rading  vices  that  afterwards  penraded  Boman 
society,  he  saw  only  the  beginning.  Describing  the  rage  for  making  money  in  Epp.  L  1. 
77,  he  says,— 

'*  Pars  honunum  gestit  oonduoere  publica :  sunt  qui 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras 
Ezdpiantque  senes  quos  in  viTaria  mittant.'' 

The  practice  was  suffidently  common  in  Cioero's  time  to  be  thus  spoken  of  by  him 
(Paradox.  y.  2) : — "  An  eorum  servitus  dubia  est  qui  cupiditate  perculai  nullam  condi- 
tionem  recusant  durissimae  servitutis  ?  Hereditatis  spes  quid  iniquitatis  in  serviendo  non 
susdpit?  quem  nutum  locupletis  orbi  senis  non  observat?  loquitnr  ad  voluntatem;  qoic- 
quid  denundatum  sit  fadt ;  assectatur,  assidet,  muneratur.  Qnid  horum  est  liberi  ?  quid 
non  deuique  servi  inerds  ?  "  This  practice  wiU  only  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  cotrupt  state 
of  sodety ;  and  Pliny  (N.  H.  xiv.  Frovem.)  oonnects  it  with  the  growth  of  weahh,  and  the 
time  when  money  began  to  be  the  instrument  of  ambition  and  the  measure  of  respecta- 
bility ;  that  is,  he  dates  its  birth  from  the  dedine  of  the  Republic.  His  words  are : 
"  Postquam  senator  censu  legi  ooeptus,  judex  fieri  censu,  magisbratum  ducemque  nihil 
magis  exomare  quam  oensus,  postquam  coepere  orbitas  in  auctoritate  summa  et  potentia 
eese,  captatio  in  quaestu  fertiUssimo  ac  soUi  gaudia  in  possidendo,  pessnm  iere  vitae  pretia, 
omnesque  a  maximo  bono  liberales  dictae  artes  in  oontrarium  oeddere,  ac  servitute  sola 
profid  ooeptnm.    Hanc  alius  alio  modo  et  in  aliis  adoraie,  eodem  tamen  habendique  ad 
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flpes  omninm  tendente  Toto."  Petroniiu  (Sat.  124)  speakB  of  finding  ''tnrbam  here- 
dipetamm  "  at  Crotona.     He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Tiberins. 

Duentzer  calls  this  Satire  **  felidsaima  fictio."  Dader  thinks  nothing  oonld  be  more 
ingenions  "  qne  le  toor  qn'il  donne  k  cette  Satire,  ni  plns  heoivux  que  le  choiz  des 
acteurs  qu'il  introduit."  The  eztravagance  of  the  anachronism  and  the  inoongruity 
of  the  persons  heigfaten  the  absurdity,  but  do  not  help  the  Satire,  as  fiir  as  I  can  see. 
Homer  (Odyss.  zi.)  makes  Ulysses  go  down  to  Hades  and  there  meet  Teiresias  tfae 
Theban  prophet,  who  tells  him  of  the  hardsfaips  tfaat  awaited  faim  in  fais  joumey  faome, 
where  however  in  the  end  he  is  destined  to  airiTe.  Horaoe  suppoees  a  oontinnation  of  tfae 
interriew,  and  makes  Ulysses  ask  the  sootfasayer  how  fae  is  to  repair  fais  fbrtunes  when  he 
gets  home,  and  finds  fais  property  wasted  by  fais  wife's  suitors,  as  the  propfaet  told  faim 
it  would  be  (see  note  on  ▼.  6).  Teiresias,  tfaougfa  he  impUes  that  the  cunning  Ulysses 
would  be  at  no  loss  in  sucfa  a  matter  if  fae  once  got  faomoi  giTes  faim  fais  advice,  which  is  to 
lay  himself  ont  for  pleasing  old  men  and  women  of  fortunei  and  getting  named  in  their 
willsi  for  whicfa  fae  lays  down  a  few  ordinary  nuesi  of  wfaich  a  persevering  and  ooarse  ser- 
Tility  is  the  diiefi  such  as  Periplectomenes  describes  in  the  Miles  Gloriosusi  iii.  1. 110| 
sqq.  Ulysses  appears  in  as  low  a  character  as  he  cani — an  apt  disdploi  ready  to  be  the 
sfaadow  of  a  slavei  and  to  prostitute  fais  cfaaste  Penelope  if  need  be.  The  Ulysses  of  all 
poets  after  Homer  is  a  oontemptible  personagei  and  it  mnst  be  said  in  ikTOur  of  Horaoe 
tfaat  Penelopei  wfaoee  cfaaracter  in  tfae  Odyssey  is  feminine  and  purei  is  by  later  writers 
represented  as  less  cfaaste  than  Homer  has  drawn  her.  Those  who  only  know  faer  as  Ihe 
Tirtnous  wife  and  motfaer,  wiU  not  easUy  forgive  tfae  ooarse  allusions  to  faer  in  tfais  8atire« 
Sanadon  and  Dader  are  anzious  it  sfaould  be  understood,  tfaat  when  Ulysses  appears  to 
aoquiesoe  in  tfae  advice  of  tfae  propfaeti  fae  faas  no  intention  of  demeaning  faimself  so  fifir  as 
to  foUow  it :  ''  U  se  retire  apr^  la  consultation  sans  r^ndre  ii  Tir^siaSi  et  sans  d^darer 
le  parti  k  quoi  U  se  determine  "  (Sanadon).  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  condemning 
the  whole  constmction  of  the  Satire  exoept  by  understanding  it  to  be  an  eztravagant 
burlesquei  we  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  determiniitg  what  the  intentions  of  Ulysses 
were  when  tfae  imperious  Fhwerpine  abruptly  summoned  fais  oounseUor  and  broke  off  tfae 
dialogue. 

The  mention  of  the  PSrtfaians  (v.  62)  once  more  raises  up  among  tfae  duonologists 
tfae  gfaost  of  Crassus  and  tfae  standards  reoovered  in  a.u.c.  734.  The  Frendi  editors 
take  it  fbr  granted  the  Satire  was  written  after  that  event.  Franke  more  probably  plaoes 
tfae  date  beibre  tfae  batlle  of  Actiumi  tfaougfa  fae  sfaould  faave  remembered  C.  L  2.  41, 

**  Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris/' 

wfaerei  by  '  juvenem/  Augustus  is  dearly  meant  (see  note),  befbre  fae  came  to  tfae  oon- 
dusbn  that  after  tfae  battle  of  Actium  **  poeta  unicum  rerum  arbitrum  vix  juvenis  nomine 
insignivisset.''    Tfae  above  ode  was  written  not  earlier  than  a.u.c.  725. 


AR6UMEMT. 

TeU  me  noW|  TeiresiaSi  before  we  part|  how  I  may  repair  my  broken  fortunes.    "Why 

smUe? 
What,  is  it  not  enougfa  that  I  promise  you  safe  retum  ? 
O  true  propheti  you  see  how  I  am  naked  and  poor,  eaten  out  of  house  and  faome  by 

those  snitorSi  and  wfaat  are  birtfa  and  merit  without  money  ? 
'WeU,  to  be  briefi  since  you  have  such  a  faorror  of  povertyi  I  wiU  teU  you  faow  to  get  ricfa. 

If  a  firiend  sends  you  some  game,  pass  it  on  ibrthwitfa  to  some  ridi  old  gentlemani  and 
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take  cue  he  has  the  fint  fimits  of  joiir  gazden ;  never  miiid  your  Liies,— lie  is  bettcr 
than  they.    Be  he  the  lowest  of  the  low,  walk  out  with  him  «nd  glTe  him  the  walL 

What»  I  give  tfae  wall  to  a  dirty  sUye  ?    So  did  I  never  at  Troy. 

'Well  ihen  you  must  he  oontent  to  be  poor. 

If  thst  be  soy  then  I  most  nenre  my  great  heart.    Tell  me  now  how  I  am  to  ect. 

I  repeat,  you  must  fish  for  the  old  men^B  wills ;  and  thongh  you  may  now  and  tlien  Iutb 
only  a  nibble  nerer  give  np  in  deepair.  If  there  is  any  iniit  going  forward,  don't  aok 
which  of  the  parties  has  the  best  case  but  which  is  the  rtcheat ;  and  if  he  be  witboat 
children  go  up  to  him  and  offer  your  aervices ;  call  him  delicately  by  his  praenomen ; 
tell  him  you  love  him  for  his  Tirtaes ;  yon  know  the  law,  and  will  see  no  one  defrvDda 
him  of  his  rights ;  he  may  go  home  and  make  himself  easy  and  leave  the  mtttter  in 
your  hands ;  and  then  do  you  perseTere  and  carry  it  through  for  him.  Summer  or 
winter,  never  mind ;  men  wiU  admire  your  seal ;  many  fish  wiU  oome  into  your  pond. 
Or  if  you  know  a  widower  with  a  sickly  boy,  try  and  get  named  seoond  heres,  that  yoo 
may  step  in  if  the  lad  dies.  And  when  any  one  asks  you  to  read  his  will  affect  relnct- 
anoe,  but  get  a  glanoe  at  the  oontents  nevertheless.  —  It  will  hi^ppen  oocaaionally 
that  an  astute  feUow  overreaches  his  man,  as  Coranus  wiU  Nasica. 

What  is  this  ?    Fray  tell  me  if  you  may. 

In  times  to  come,  when  a  son  of  Aeneas  shaU  be  mighty  by  land  and  by  sea,  Nasica  sliall 
marry  his  fair  daughter  to  stont  Coranus,  and  so  think  to  get  rid  of  his  debts.  Thea 
shaU  the  son  hand  his  testament  to  thefather  and  pray  him  to  read.  He  shaU  modesay 
deofine;  but,  being  pressed,  shaU  read  in  silenoe  and  find  that  he  and  hia  are  left— 
nothing  1— But  to  go  on.  If  the  dotard  has  a  tricksy  damsel  or  a  freedman  that 
manages  him,  make  up  to  them ;  fiatter  them,  and  they  wiU  retum  the  favour.  Bnfc 
tt  is  best  to  attack  the  head  first.  Praise  his  bad  verses  if  he  is  fool  enough  to  write ; 
or  if  that  is  in  his  Une,  don't  waat  tiU  he  asks,  but  of  your  own  acoord  send  him  yoor 
Penelope. 

What,  think  you  one  so  chaste,  on  whom  her  siiitors  conld  make  no  impressiaii,  wookl 
consent  to  this  ? 

The  suitors  came  with  scanty  gifts  and  thought  more  of  your  kitchen  than  janr  wife. 
Penek>pe  is  chaste  tiU  she  shaU  have  tasted  of  the  old  maa'8  money. 

There  was  a  sly  old  woman  at  Thebes  who  made  a  provision  in  her  wiU  that  her  herea 
should  cairy  her  on  his  shoulders,  greased  for  the  ocoaaion,  to  buriai,  and  if  be 
dropped  her  he  was  to  forfeit.  He  had  stuck  to  her  aU  her  life,  and  she  hoped 
she  might  shake  him  off  in  this  way  when  she  was  dead.  Take  waming  by  this  and 
make  your  approaches  carefuUy,  neither  too  slack  nor  too  impetnoua ;  be  neither  too 
taUcative  nor  too  silent.  Stand,  Uke  Davus  in  the  play,  with  your  head  meekly  bent 
and  your  eyes  on  the  ground.  Push  your  way  with  serviUty :  if  the  wind  blows,  en- 
treat  him  to  cover  up  his  dear  head ;  dear  his  way  in  a  crowd ;  be  aU  attention  to  hia 
prattle ;  if  he  is  greedy  of  flattery  ply  him  tiU  he  cries,  Enough,  and  stiU  blow  him  up 
Uke  a  bladder.  And  when  your  bondage  is  done,  and  the  wiU  is  read,  and  you  hear 
the  pleasant  words,  "  Let  Ulysses  inherit  a  fourth  of  my  estate,"  and  are  sure  yoa  aie 
not  dreaming,  then  squeeze  put  a  tear  and  cry  for  the  dear  departed,  and  take  care  your 
hce  does  not  betray  you.  Spare  no  expense  for  his  funeral  and  his  tomb.  It  wiU  gei 
you  golden  opinions.  And  if  one  of  your  oo-heirs  seems  to  be  near  his  end,  go  and 
offer  him  any  part  of  your  share  he  likee  as  a  present— But  hold :  the  stem  Proserpins 
summons  me.    Adieu,  adieu. 
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'^  Hoc  quoque,  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti 
Responde,  quibus  amiflflaft  reparare  queam  res 
Artibus  atque  modis.     Quid  rides  f^     '*  Jamne  doloso 
Non  satis  est  Ithacam  revehi  patriosque  penates 
Adspicere  !^^     '^  O  nuUi  quidquam  mentite,  yides  ut 
Nudus  inopsque  domum  redeam,  te  vate,  neque  illic 
Aut  apotheca  procis  intacta  est  aut  pecus ;  atqui 
Et  genus  et  virtus  nisi  cum  re  yilior  alga  est.^^ 
^^  Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres, 
Accipe  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere.     Turdus 
Siye  aliud  priyum  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  illuc 
Res  ubi  magna  nitet  domino  sene  ;  dulcia  poma 
Et  quoecunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores 


10 


3.  Quid  ride$?'\  These  words  appear 
to  be  spoken  by  Ulysses,  thoagh  some  edi- 
tors  take  them  otherwise.  Teiresias  may 
be  supposed  to  smile  at  Ulysses  for  asking 
advice  in  a  matter  in  which  his  own  crafti- 
ness  wonld  help  him  better  than  any  oonn- 
sel  be  oottld  gne  him.  His  answer  seems 
to  mean,  though  obscnrely,  tbat  when  he 
gets  back  to  hu  home,  his  wits  will  soon 
teach  him  how  to  repair  his  fortune. 
<  Jamne'  means,  'what  now  I  have  told 
yon  that  you  will  get  home  ?' 

6.  ie  vate,']  See  Hom.  Odyss.  zL  110 : — 

il  ii  Ki  aivfiai  rSTt  rot  riKfiaipofA  oKtOpov 
vrit  Tt   Kai  irapoic,  aitrbQ  d*  axcp   kiv 

dXwCyc 
inj/k  cacitfc  vHai  6Xi<raQ  diro  icavraQ  irai' 

povQ 
v^oQ  Iw*  dXXorpiitc*  iitiQ  ^  iv  viiiuiTa 

oUi^f 
avlpaQ   virtpfi6Xov£   ol  roi  piorov  Kar- 

kdovmv 
/iviofAivoi  dvTiOiiiv  dXoxov  Kai  tiva  SiBSv- 

rcc. 

There  is  no  neoessity  therefore  to  snppose 
two  interriews  betwieen  the  prophet  and 
Ulysses.  That  his  property  wonld  be  con- 
sumed  by  the  suitors  is  here  dedared  :  the 
Idng  therefore  had  no  oocasion  to  go  home 
to  discorer  it,  and  then  to  evoke  the  shade 
of  the  seer  for  the  pnrpose  of  asking  his 
advioe,  as  the  French  editors  and  some 
others  suppose.  The  dialogue  is  supposed 
to  be  a  oontinnation  of  that  which  Homer 
relates,  and  takes  place  in  Hades. 

7.  qpoiheca^     See  C.  iii.  8.  1 1,  n. 

9.  mistie  ambaffibtu,']  Orelli  follows 
Heindorf,  and  nnderstands  tiiis  to  apply  to 
Ulysses :  *  sinoe  you  admit  witbout  drcum- 


locution  thst  you  dread  poverty.'  It  i 
rather  to  belong  to  Teiresias,  who  oomes  to 
the  point  at  onoe.  '*  Omissis  multis  verbis 
acdpe  quomodo  divitias  compares  "  (Comm. 
Cruq.).  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning. 
The  *  ambages,'  as  Dader  says,  were  Ulys- 
ses'  fine  words  about  birth  and  merit,  and 
Teiresias  perhaps  means,  *since  you  will 
have  my  advioe  let  us  waste  no  words  but 
begin.' 

10.  Turdue]  This  bird,  if  weD  fiittened, 
was  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  Martial  ranks  it  first  among  birds 
(riii.  92) :— 

"  Inter  aves  tordas,  si  quis  me  judice  ceriei, 
Inter  quadrapedes  mattea  piima  lepus." 

See  also  xiii.  51,  where  tfaere  is  the  folibw- 
ing  oonceit : — 

'*  Tezta  rosis  fortasse  tibi,  vel  divite  naido, 
At  mihi  de  turdis  fiiMsta  oonma  plaoet." 

In  Epp.  i.  15.  40,  the  glntton  Maenins 
prononnoes  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
one  dP  these  birds, ''  obeso  nil  meKus  tuido ;" 
•and  tfae  host  at  Beneventum  produoed  a 
dish  of  them  in  honour  of  his  vidtors,  but 
tbey  were  poor  tiiings,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  to  dress  them  (S.  i.  5. 76).  *  Tnrdi' 
were  preserved  and  fed,  and  cost  a  good 
deal  for  their  size,  being  such  small  birds. 
Varro  says  that  in  his  time  they  fetched 
three  denarii  apiece,  and  that  from  one 
viUa  5000  were  produced  in  a  year  (R.  R. 
iii.  2,  15.  See  Bekker^s  Gallus,  p.  70,  n.). 
ColumeUa  (viii.  10)  gives  instmctions  for 
rearing  them,  and  says  *'  nunc  aetatis  nos- 
trae  luxuries  quotidiana  fiidt  haec  pretia." 
<  Turdus '  was  not  the  common  thrush,  but 
the  fidd&re,  which  is  still  reckoned  a  deU- 
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Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives ; 

Qui  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus 

Sanguine  fratemo,  fugitivus,  ne  tamen  illi 

Tu  comes  exterior  si  postulet  ire  recuses.'^ 

'^  Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus!    Haud  ita  Trojae 

Me  gessi  certans  semper  melioribus.'*'     *'  Ergo 

Pauper  eris,'^     "  Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo ; 


15 


20 


cate  bird.  *  Friyiim '  meanB  for  your  own 
privftte  eatmg. 

14.  Ante  Larem]  The  first-froits  were 
offered  to  the  LBres,  as  represented  on  a 
gem  in  Gorlaeus'  oollection,  P.  i.  No.  190, 
in  which  is  a  naked  iigure  standing  by  an 
altar  with  a  basket  of  froit  in  Iiis  right  hand 
and  two  ears  of  com  in  his  left.  See  TibnU. 
i.  1.13:— 

**  Et  qnodconqne  mihi  pomom  noTus  edn- 
cat  annos 
Libatum  agricolae  ponitnr  ante  deo.'' 

No  divinity  was  dearer  to  a  Roman  than  his 
Lares,  whose  images  stood  in  his  hall,  who 
reminded  him  of  his  departed  ancestors,  and 
whom  he  invoked  and  sacrificed  to  every 
day  at  his  meals  (see  C.  iv.  5.  34.  On  the 
worship  of  the  Lares,  foll  information  wiU 
be  found  in  Smith^s  Dict  Myth.). 

15.  tine  gente,']  Suppose  him  to  be  a 
*  libertinus,'  and  in  former  days  to  have  run 
away  from  his  maater,  in  which  case  he 
would  be  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
shame  of  attending  him  wonld  be  greater. 
He  would  also  be  '  sine  gente,'  that  is,  he 
would  belong  to  no  '  gens,'  if  he  were  the 
descendant  of  a  freedman,  or  had  suffered 
'  capitis  diminutio,'  if  the  definition  of '  gen- 
tilis'  by  Scaevola  given  by  Cioero  rTop.yi.) 
is  oorrect  (see  Dict.  Ant.  art.  *  Gens,'  p. 
448,  a). '  Horaoe  means  one  of  low  birth, 
or  who  has  been  disgraoed.  The  legal  de- 
finition  goes  further,  sinoe  '  capitis  diminu- 
tio '  might  be  incurred  without  disgraoe, 
and  the  exdusion  on  the  soore  of  skvery 
extended  to  anoestors  of  the  remotest  de- 
gree. 

17«  Tu  eomee  exterior']  Teiresias  ad- 
Tises  that,  if  the  rich  man  should  caU  upon 
him  to  attend  him  when  he  walks  abroad,  he 
should  nerer  refuse  to  go,  taking  the  least 
honourable  plaoe,  which  was  by  his  patron's 
side,  and  usually  between  him  and  the  road. 
The  Scholiast's  ezplanation,  **Exteriar: 
sinisterior,  in  sinistra  parte  positus,"  is  not 
sufficient :  the  business  of  the  humble  com- 
panion  was  to  give  his  patron  the  wall  and 
to  walk  ontside,  **  me  dezter  sit  siTe  sinis- 


ter,"  as  Forcellini  says  (s.  ▼.  'interior'). 
The  expressions  *tegere  latas,'  'dandere 
latns,'  were  oommon  enough,  and  meant 
plainly  to  take  that  side  which  was  most 
exposed.     See  Juvenal  (iii.  131) : — 

**  Divitis  hic  servi  daudit  latos  ingennoram 

FUius ," 

where  *  serri '  means,  as  here,  one  who  had 
been  a  slaTe.  Bfartial  caUs  the  oompanion 
'latus,'  but  the  expression  was  probably 
peculiar  to  himsdf  (vi.  68) : — 
**  Inter  Baianas  raptos  puer  ooddit  undas 
Eutychus,  iUe  tuum,  Castrioe,  doloe 
hitus.*' 

Orid,  speaking  of  the  respect  shown  to  a 
senator  of  the  olden  time  on  acoount  of  his 
age,  says  (Fast.  v.  67),— 
«Et  medius  juvennm,  non  indignantibus 
ipsis, 
Ibat,  et  interior  ai  oomes  unus  erat" 

Suetonius,  speaking  of  the  condescension  of 
Claudius  (c.  24),  says,  '*  Aulo  Plautio  etiam 
ovationem  decrevit  (on  aooount  of  his  sac- 
oesses  in  Britain),  ingressoqne  nrbem  ob- 
viam  progressus,  et  in  Capitolium  ennti  et 
inde  rursus  revertenti  latus  texit.*'  And 
Eutropius,  repeating  tiie  same  aneodote, 
says,  **  consoendenti  Capitolium  laevus  in- 
cederet;"  from  which  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  less  honourable  place  was  caUed  oon* 
ventionally  'laevus,'  though  the  ontside 
must  as  often  be  right  as  left  (see  Epp.  L 
6.  60,  n.).  Torrentius  has  a  long  note  on 
the  subject.  '  Utne  t^gam '  is  a  short  way 
of  saying  '  hortarisne  me  nt  tegam  ? ' 
'Damae'  is  used  generally  as  a  oommon 
name  of  slaves  (see  S.  L  6.  38).  '  Spnrcus ' 
is  a  word  Luolius  used,  as  in  that  verse 
qnoted  by  Cicero  (Tusc  ii.  17)»  **  Ergo  hoc 
poterit  *  Samnis  spurcus  homo  vita  iUa  dig- 
nus  loooque  ? '" 

20.  hoe']  'When  Teiresias  tdls  him  he 
must  be  oontent  to  be  poor,  or  do  as  he 
bids  him,  Ulysses  consents  to  the  degra- 
dation  rather  than  incnr  the  poverty,  and 
makes  a  merit  6f  doing  so :  he  wiU  bcnr  the 
disgraoe  with  his  usual  magnanimity.  Some 
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Et  quondam  majora  tuli.     Tu  protinus  unde 

Divitias  aerisque  ruam  dic,  augur,  acervos.^ 

'^  Dixi  equidem  et  dico  :  captes  astutus  ubique 

Testamenta  senum,  neu,  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 

Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  bamo,  35 

Aut  spem  deponas  aut  artem  illusus  omittas. 

Magna  minorve  foro  si  res  certabitur  olim, 

Yivet  uter  locuples  sine  natis,  improbus,  ultro 

Qui  meliorem  audax  vocet  in  jus,  illius  esto 

Defensor ;  fama  civem  causaque  priorem  30 

Speme,  domi  si  natus  erit  fecundave  conjux. 

Quinte,  puta,  aut  Publi,  (gaudent  praenomine  molles 

Auriculae)  tibi  me  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum ; 

Jus  anceps  novi,  causas  defendere  possum  ; 

Eripiet  quivis  oculos  citius  mihi,  quam  te  35 

Contemptum  cassa  nuce  pauperet ;  haec  mea  cura  est, 

Ne  quid  tu  perdas  neu  sis  jocus.     Ire  domum  atque 

Pelliculam  curare  jube ;  fi  cognitor ;  ipse 


take  'hoc'  as  referring  to  'paoper  eris/ 
which,  fks  OreUi  says,  the  context  disproves. 
The  hero's  language  is  a  paro^y  of  that 
which  Homer  puts  into  his  moath  (Odyss. 
XX.  18) :— 

rirXaOt   Sii,  Kpailfi*   xai  K^vrtpov  dXKo 
rror  irXtig. 

And  y.  223 :— 

^dii  ydp  fidXa   iroXX'  IwaOov  cat  ir^XX' 

lltSytiaa 
Hvfiaoi  Kal  iroKkiiifi'  /utA  Kal  T6dt  Toun 

yivkaOm, 

22.  DiviHaM  aerisgue  ruam]  Foroellini 
explains  'mam/  "enuun,  InTeniam,  oom- 
parem/'  quoting  Ludlius  (ap.  Nonium,  iv. 
389),  "  ruis  haec  et  ooliigis  omnia  fnrtim.'' 
Yirgil  nses  the  word  in  a  simihir  sense 
(Gwrg.  i.  105)|  "  cumulosqae  raunt  male 
pinguis  arenae;"  and  Flaatos,  'corruere.' 
Rudens  ii.  6.  68 :  "  Ibi  me  onTuere  posse 
aiebas  divitias." 

27.  o/tmj  SeeC.ii.l0.17,n.  On<uitro/ 
C.  iy.  4. 51 ;  on  'yocet  in  jus/  S.  i.  9. 74,  n. 

28.  »ine  natis,']  Compare  Ladan  (DiaL 
Mort.  yi.  5),  Kaivr^v  ydp  nva  ravrriv  rkx- 
viyv  lirivtvoiiKarif  ypauiv  Kal  yfpSvrwv 
kpiSvTfQ  Kal  iia\i<rra  il  drtKvoi  iUv  ot  dk 

iVTfKVOl  VfUV  ivkpaiTTOl. 

32.  Qutn/e,  puta,  aui  Publi,']  These 
names  would  be  giyen  a  alaye  at  his  manu- 
misaion,  as  Persins  humorously  describes  it 
(y.78)!- 


"  Verterit  hunc  domiBUS ;  momento  tarbinis 
exit 
Marcus  Dama.'' 

38.  Pellieulam  eurare  jubef]  This 
diminutiye  is  frequently  used  without  any 
particular  force  (see  Forcell.).  The  ex- 
pression  is  like  that  in  Epp.  i.  2.  29 : — 

"  In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juyen- 
tus;" 

•nd  4. 15: — 

**  Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cuto 
yises, 
Cum  ridere  yoles  Epicuri  de  grege  por- 
cum." 

'  Corpus  curare '  is  a  common  phrase,  and 
Horaoe  has  "  genium  curare  "  (C.  iii.  17* 
16,  n,). 

—  j«  eogniiort  ipee]  'Si,'  'sifl,'*fis,' 
appear  in  the  old  editions  and  in  some 
MSS.  LambinuB  restored  the  word  *fi,' 
which  is  found  in  the  best  MSS.  and  in 
two  of  the  oldest  editions,  that  printed  at 
Milan  in  1476,  and  the  Venetian,  1479. 
'  Cognitor '  means  an  attomey,  one  who  is 
authorized  to  appear  for  another,  either  in 
maintaining  or  defending  an  action.  *  Pto- 
curator  *  was  also  one  who  acted  for  an- 
other ;  but  there  was  this  difference  between 
the  two,  that  the  procurator  had  to  giye 
security  that  the  phiintiff  would  adopt  his 
acts,  which  he  was  not  bound  to  do,  because 
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Persta  atque  obdura,  sen  rubra  Camcula  findet 

Infantes  statuas,  seu  pingui  tentus  omaso  40 

Furius  hibemas  cana  nive  eonspuet  Alpes. 

Nonne  vides,  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens 

Inquiet,  ut  patiens,  ut  amicis  aptus,  ut  aeer  ! 

Plures  adnabunt  thunni  et  cetaria  crescent. 

Si  cui  praeterea  validus  male  filius  in  re  45 

Praeclara  sublatus  aletur,  ne  mamfestum 

Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem 

Adrepe  officiosus,  ut  et  scribare  secundus 


he  was  not  necesnrily  appointed  hj  the 
plaintiff ;  while  the  cognitor  had  no  Becnritj 
to  give,  becanae  he  waa  appointed  by  and 
looked  npon  as  the  prindpal,  and  he  waa 
liable  as  such  (Gains  iv.  97).  The  obae- 
quiousneas  of  the  will-honter  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  snch  a  responsibiltty.  All  the 
editors  bnt  Bentley  (and  Orelli  aaya  he 
afterwards  changed  his  mind)  take  '  ipse ' 
with  *  cognitor/  in  which  case  it  mvst  mean 
that  he  was  of  his  own  aooord  (*  ipse  *)  to 
offer  himself  to  the  man  as  his  cognitor, 
and  see  that  he  gof  his  rights  withont 
any  tronble  or  anxiety.  This  meaning  of 
'  ipse'  is  not  uncommon.  The  Greeks  used 
alrdQ  in  the  same  way.  But  it  seems 
more  simple  to  take  '  ipse '  with  what  fol- 
lows :  "  beoome  his  oognitor,  and  let  him 
go  home,  while  yon  yourself  persevere,  aad 
hold  out  for  him,  whatever  tfae  weather 
may  be." 

39.  ieu  rubra  Canieula]  He  means  in 
the  height  of  summer  or  the  deptii  of 
winter.  The  41st  verse,  with  the  substitu- 
tion  of  Furius  for  Juppiter,  is  taken  from 
BibaculuB  of  whom  much  has  been  said  in 
the  Exc.  on  S.  i.  10.  36.  Whether  the 
other  ezpressions  are  so,  or  whether  tfaey 
are  only  a  parody  of  his  style,  or  taken 
from  some  other  poet,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
epithet  *  rubra  *  lor  the  dog.star,  and  *  in- 
fantes  *  as  an  omamental  epithet  to  ezpress 
the  speechlessness  of  the  statues  are  suiB- 
dently  absurd,  and  the  hyperbole  is  not  in 
good  taste;  there  is  vulgarity  likewise  in 
'  conspuet.'  *  Omaao '  Forcellini  interprets 
'  pro  ipso  yentre.'  It  may  be  that,  but  I 
think  not.  It  does  not  oocur  elsewhere  in 
thia  sense.  It  usuaHy  signifies  tripe,  a 
Tulgar  dish  eyen  among  the  Romans.  (See 
Epp.  i.  16.  34).  Acron  takes  it  fbr  the 
man's  belly. 

42.  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens]  Per- 
sius  has  the  same  expression :  **  Est  prope 
te  ignotus  cubito  qui  tangat "  (S.  iy.  34). 


44.  Plwree  adnabftnt  /AtfniH]  The  tmmy 
ish  ifl  found  in  large  shoals  at  paiticolar 
seasons  on  either  shore  of  theMediteiranean, 
into  which  it  comes  from  the  Atlantic  to 
depoait  its  spawn,  and  paases  throogfa  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Vast  quantities  were  and  stin 
are  canght  and  salted.  <C^Bria'  were 
artifidal  preserves  into  which  the  fish  were 
attracted  and  then  taken.  Salting.honsea 
were  built  hard  by.  '  Thunni '  here  is  pnt 
for  the  rich  fools  who  would  be  caugfat  by 
tfae  servility  of  the  fortune-hunter. 

46.  tublatfu]  This  sense  of  '  tollere/  to 
educate,  bring  up,  is  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  practice  of  &tfaers  taking  up  in  their 
arms  immediately  after  tfaeir  birth  sudi  of 
tfaeir  cfaildren  as  tfaey  wisfaed  to  be  reared, 
while  the  others  they  left  to  be  exposed. 
See  Terence  (Heaut.  iv.  1.  13): 

"  8o,  Meministin'  me  esse  graridam,  et 
mihi  te  maTimo  opere  edioere 

Si  puellam  parerem  noUe  tolli  ?  C%.  Sdo 
quid  feoeris, 

Sustulisti." 

In  Plantus  (Tmcul.  u.  4.  45)  it  is  ooupled 
with  <edncare:'  <*Si  qnod  peperissem  id 
educarem  ac  tollerem."  It  is  not  to  be 
snpposed  that  tfae  exposure  of  children  or 
inftmtidde  in  any  form  wae  Inwful  at  Rome ; 
but  ft  is  probable  that  it  was  pradised  to 
some  extent  even  in  late  times. 

47.  Caelibi9\  *  Caelebs '  ia  appHed  to  « 
widower  as  weU  as  a  bacfaelor,  as  in  Martial 
(iT.  69)r  **  Diceris  hac  fJEhctus  caelebs  qoater 
esse  lagena."  *Nudare'  Horaoe  uses  in 
tfais  sense  of '  exposing '  in  S.  8.  73: 

**  Sed  convivatoris  uti  dnds  ingenium  res 
Adversae  nudare  solent  celare  secundae." 

48.  ut  et  icribare  eeeundut  Herei']  Wnis 
were  not  necessarily  written,  tfaougfa  latterly 
tfaey  generally  were  so,  and  in  that  case  it 
was  usually  on  tablets  of  wax ;  henoe  bdow 
(v.  54)  '  oera '  is  used  as  synonymons  with 
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Heres  et,  si  quis  casus  puenim  egerit  Orco, 
In  vacuum  venias :  perraro  haec  alea  fallit. 
Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum, 
Abnuere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento, 
Sic  tamen  ut  limis  rapias  quid  prima  secundo 
Cera  velit  versu ;  solus  multisne  coheres, 
Veloci  percurre  oculo.    Plerumque  recoctus 
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'  tabiila.'  When  &  man  made  his  wiil  he 
oommonly  named  a  'aeeandas  herea,'  or 
more  thui  one,  who  wonld  aaooeed  to  the 
<  hereditaa/ i£  the  first  <  herea '  or  '  heredea ' 
refoaed  it,  or  had  beoome  diaqnalified,  or 
had  fiuled  to  expreas  hia  or  thrir  intentioB 
of  aocepting  it  within  a  lime  named  in  the 
will.  Thefle  were  called  '  subatitnti.'  He 
migfat  alao  if  he  pleased  make  proriaion,  in 
the  case  of  naming  hia  children  hiB '  heredea/ 
that  if  they  died  '  impnberes/  another  per- 
aon  or  peraona  named  by  him  shoold  get 
the  '  heieditaa.'  Cioero  (Topic.  iz.)  spedia 
of  Craaaoa :  "  agens  de  eo  qoi  teatamento 
aic  heredem  institaiaset,  ot  si  fiUua  nataa 
easet  in  deoem  mensibas  iaqoe  mortaoa 
prius  qaam  in  aaam  tatehon  ▼eniaset,  se* 
candaa  herea  hereditatem  obtineret."  The 
same  proviaion  might  be  made  in  the  caae 
of  ohildren  not  yet  bora.  Cioero  mentiona 
anch  an  inatance  (de  Inyent.  ii.  42):  "  Pfeter- 
fitmilias  quimi  liberorum  nihil  haberet  uzo- 
rem  autem  haberet»in  testamento  ita  scripflit : 

81  IflHI  FILIUS   OBNITUS  UNU8   PLURESYS 

is  MTBi  HBRxa  ESTo.  Doinde  quae  asso- 
lent,  Postea,  si    filius  ants   moritus 

QUAM  IN  TUTBLAM  SUAM  VENERIT  TU 

MiHi,  dicebat,  secundus  hbrbs  esto.'' 
No  son  waa  bom,  and  the  next  of  kin  dis- 
puted  the  right  of  the  '  secundus  heres ' 
because  he  waa  appointed  to  succeed  in  the 
erent  of  the  supposed  son  dying  before  he 
ooold  oome  *  in  tutelam  suam/  which  is  the 
aame  as  being  '  impubia.'  This  wae  called 
'  pupillaria  subatitatio/  and  may  be  refflrred 
to  by  Horace  in  this  plaoe.  (See  Dict 
Ant.,  ait.  *  Heres/  p.  476,  d.  sq.)  *  Vacaa 
hereditas '  was  a  oommon  legal  term.  (See 
ForoelL) 

49.  jmemm  egtrit  Oreo^']  There  b  a 
little  mock  patfaos  in  this.  *  Ago/  with  the 
dative,  is  not  a  proee  oonstruction.  See 
C.  i.  24.  18:  "  Nigro  compulerit  gregi." 

53.  ut  iimM  rapiOB]  *  Oculis '  is  under- 
stood  after  'limis.'  The  adrioe  giyen  ia 
that  if  the  testator  should  give  the  man  his 
will  to  read,  he  should  affect  indifierenoe 
and  put  it  from  him,  taking  care  first  to  get 
a  side  gUnoe  at  ita  contents,  and  see  if  hia 
name  appears  in  the  nezt  line  after  the 


testator^s.  A  will  waa  eommonly  wiitten 
on  three  pageat  which  ware  caUed  serarallf 
*prima,'  'secanda,'  and  'ima  oenu'  The 
lestator^s  name  appeared  in  the  first  line  of 
ihe  first  page,  and  aller  his  came  those  of 
the  *  heredes.'  Suetonins  thua  describea  the 
will  of  Julius  Caesar  (o.  88) :  *'  Noviasimo 
testamento  tres  institoit  heredes  sororam 
nepotea,  C.  Octavium  ez  dodrante,  et  L. 
Pinarium  et  Q.  Pediom  ez  quadrante  re- 
liqno:  in  ima  oen  C.  Octavium  etiam  in 
^*"»'^'*'"  nomenqoe  adoptavit:  pluresque 
percuflBoram  in  tatoriboa  filii,  si  qois  sibi 
naaoeretur,  nominavit:  D.  Brutam  etiam 
in  secondis  heredibus.  Populo  hortos  drca 
Tiberim  (see  S.  i.  9. 18^  pubtioe  et  viritim  tre- 
oenoe  sestertioe  legavit."  In  the  last  page 
therefore,  if  the  tezt  is  oorrect  (as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  though  Lipsiaa  has  altered  it,  and 
most  peraons  foUow  him),  appeared  the 
names  of  all  but  the  *  primi  heredes '  (that 
18,  the  *  legatarii '  and  «subetituti '),  together 
with  the  general  provisioiis  of  the  wiU.  See 
Hartial(iv.70): 
**  Nil  Ammiano  praeter  aridam  Testem 
Moriens  reiiquit  ultimis  pater  oeris." 

This  dispoaes  of  the  opinion  of  thoee  who 
tfaink  tfakt  '  secundo  Tersn '  is  eqnivalent  to 
*here8  secaxido  gradu;'  that  is,  'substi- 
tutus.'  Porphyrion^s  note  is  **  (^ndprima 
teeundo :  bene  hoc  et  juzta  ordinem,  quim 
prina  teetatoris  nomen,  secnndo  heredis." 
Aooording  to  Suetonius  (vit.  Neronis,  c.  17) 
in  the  time  of  Nero  provision  was  made 
'*  ut  in  teatamentis  primae  duaeoerae,  testa* 
torum  modo  nomine  inscripto,  vacaae  signa- 
turis  osteaderQntor;"  the  objeot  beiog  that 
witnessea  who  atlested  the  signatare  of  tiie 
teatator  might  not  beoome  acquainted  vrith 
the  namea  of  the  'heredes''  wluch  appeared 
in  the  two  first  'oerae.'  *  Solus  heres' 
would  be  called  'heres  ez  asse;'  if  there 
were  several  *  heredes '  they  would  be 
'heres  ez  dodrante,'  *ez  quadrante,'  &c., 
aooording  to  the  proportion  of  the  estate 
devised  to  eadi,  which  was  described  by  the 
diflferent  divisions  of  the  as. 

65.  Plerumque  reeochu  Scriba  ex  guin* 
queviro']    «Pleromque'  ia  used  by  Horaoe 
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Scriba  ex  quinqueviro  coryum  deludet  hiantem, 

Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano.'" 

*'  Num  furis  t  an  prudens  ludis  me  obscura  canendo  f^ 

**  0  Laertiade,  quidquid  dicam  aut  erit  ant  non : 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo/^ 

^^  Quid  tamen  ista  velit  sibi  fabula,  si  licet,  ede.^ 

^^  Tempore  quo  juvenis  Parthis  horrendus,  ab  alto 
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in  the  senae  of  Mnterdum'  here  snd  else- 
where.  (See  A.  P.  y.  14  and  95.)  For- 
oellim  only  gives  exunples  of  this  meaning 
from  later  writers.  The  '  acribae/  of  whom* 
an  ezample  oocurs  aboTe  (S.  i.  6.  36),  were 
derkfl  in  public  offices.  These  plaoes  were 
often  got  by  purchase,  and  the  'scriba' 
receiTed  pnblic  pay.  Nevertheless  the 
'  qttinqueriri '  appear  from  thii  passage 
to  have  ranked  lower  than  the  *scribae;' 
and  Cioero  speaks  rather  contemptuonsly 
of  the  offioe  in  his  Acad.  Prior.  ii.  44. 
They  were  officers  appointed  to  reUere 
the  other  magistrates  at  night  of  the 
charge  of  the  dty.  These  were  the  perma- 
nent '  quinqueviri ;'  but  eztraordinary  oom- 
missions  of  five  were  often  appointed  for 
various  purposes.  (See  Dict.  Ant.)  The 
meaning  of  *reooctus'  has  been  variously 
given.  The  Scholiasts  Acron  and  Comm. 
Cruq.   make    it    equivalent   to    'astntus,' 

*  vafer :'  **  saepe  refectus  et  per  hoc  astutus." 
Porphyrion  says  it  is  "  itemin  scriba  fiu^tus/' 
as  if  the  man  had  been  a  *  scriba,'  had  be- 
oome  a  *  quinquevir/  and  had  retumed  to  his 
former  condition  again.  Some  editors  take 
it  as  Acron  does,  though  his  sense  I  think 
is  only  suggested  by  the  contezt.  Others 
(as  Lambinus)  follow  Porph.  What  the 
ezact  foroe  of  Horaoe's  description  is  I  do 
not  see,  whether  we  take  *  reooctus '  in  the 
sense  of  the  last  SchoUasty  or  suppose  it 
only  to  mean,  as  it  may,  one  who  having 
been  a  '  quinouevir '  has  been  transformed 
into  a  *  scriba.'  Perhaps  Teiresias  means  to 
say  that  Coranus,  who  had  got  into  a  situa- 
tion  in  which  he  had  aoquirod  a  good  deal 
of  money  and  some  knowledge  of  business, 
was  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught  in  the 
snare,  saw  through  the  attentions  of  the 
fortune-hunter  and  laughed  at  him.    The 

*  oorvus  hians '  is  perhs|>s  taken  frt>m 
Aesop^s  ikble  of  the  foz  and  crow,  oopied  by 
Phaedrus  (i.  13). 

67.  Captator^  This  word,  as  '  captare ' 
above  (v.  23),  is  used  by  Juvenal  several 
times  for  this  character;  another  word  used 
in  the  same  sense  was  *  heredipeta,'  whether 
by  any  dassical  anthor  but  Petronius  I  do 
not  know.    We  know  nothing  more  of  the 


actors  in  this  story,  Naaica  and  ConumSy 
but  it  i^pears  likdy  they  were  living  per- 
sons  and  Uie  case  wdl  known. 

58.  JVtim  JkrUf]  Ulysses  does  not 
understand  hLn,  and  asks  if  he  is  frenxied, 
as  prophets  were  when  inspired. 

59.  aut  erit  aut  non :]  This  is  taken  hj 
Bome  to  be  an  ironical  etkoyia ;  that  ia,  it 
may  be  taken  as  if  Teiresias  meant  tfaaft 
whatever  he  said  was  going  to  happen 
would  happen,  and  vice  versa;  whereas  he 
may  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  certainty 
about  the  issue  of  the  pnnphedes, — they 
will  hi^[>pen  or  will  not,  and  he  does  not 
know  which.  I  am  not  sure  about  tfae 
double  meaningi  and  rather  think  Hornoe 
only  meant  to  put  a  pompous  tndsm  into 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Various  altera- 
tions  have  been  proposed,  but  they  have 
no  MS.  authorityt  and  I  need  not  repeat 
them.  Qrelli  has  done  so  in  his  Tanoos 
readings. 

62.  JwfeniM]  See  Introductkm.  See 
yiigii(Aen.  i.286): 

*'  Nasoetur  pulchra  Trojanus  origine  Caesar, 
Imperium   Oceano  liunam  qui  terminet 

astris» 
Julius  a  magno  demissum  nomen  lulo : 
Hunc  tu  olim  caelo  spoliis  Orientis  onus- 

tum 
Acdpies  secura." 

By  his  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens  An- 
gustus  daimed  direct  descent  from  Aeneas. 
Tadtus  mentions  a  speedi  delivered  by 
Nero  in  favour  of  the  people  of  Uium,  whi^ 
was  built  not  fiv  from  the  supposed  site  of 
the  andent  dty,  in  which  "Romannm 
Troja  demiwsnm,  et  Juliae  stirpis  anctoran 
Aeneam,  aliaque  hand  procnl  fobulis  vetera, 
focunde  ezecutus,  perpetnt  ut  Uienaes  omni 
publico  munere  soiverentur  "  (Ann.  ziL  68). 
SuetoniuSy  in  his  life  of  Claudius  (c  25), 
mentions  the  same  act  of  graoe,  and  the 
speech  of  Nero,  **  pro  Rhodiis  et  Iliendbus 
Gnece  verba  fedt"  (vit.  Neron.  c  7)- 
The  Romans  attached  much  importance  to 
the  legend  which  derived  thdr  origin  from 
the  T^jans.  See  C.  iii.  3,  Intr^notion. 
On  '  genns '  see-C.  i.  3.  27»  Q. 
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Demissum  genus  Aenea,  teUure  marique 
Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 
Filia  Nasicae  metuentis  reddere  soldum. 
Tum  gener  hoc  faciet :  tabulas  socero  dabit  atque 
Ut  legat  orabit ;  multum  Nasica  negatas 
Accipiet  tandem  et  tacitus  leget,  invenietque 
Nil  sibi  legatum  praeter  plorare  suisque. 
lUud  ad  haec  jubeo  :  muUer  si  forte  dolosa 
Libertusve  senem  deUrum  temperet,  iUis 
Accedas  socius ;  laudes,  lauderis  ut  absens. 
Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  prius  ipsum 
Expugnare  caput.     Scribet  mala  carmina  vecors  : 
Laudato.     Scortator  erit:  cave  te  roget ;  ultro 
Penelopam  facilis  potiori  trade.''     "  Putasne  ? 
Perduci  poterit  tam  frugi  tamque  pudica, 
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64.  /orti  m^ei  proeera]  These  epithets 
are  mock  heroicy  aad  adapted  to  the  cha- 
ncter  of  the  speaker.  Naaica  owed  money 
to  ContQiis,  and  gave  him  his  haadaome 
daughter  by  way  of  diflcharging  the  debt 
and  gettiDg  an  interest  in  hu  son-in-law^s 
will.  Coraniu  understands  him,  and  begs 
him  to  read  his  wilL  He  coqnets  with  the 
proposal  jnst  as  Teireaia^  advises  his  hearer 
to  do,  but  allows  his  modesty  to  be  OTcr- 
oome»  and  on  reading  it  throagh  in  silence 
finds  no  legacy  left  to  himself  or  his  fiunily. 
If  by  *  suis '  it  is  meant  that  Coranus  ex- 
dnded  the  offspring  of  his  marriage  with 
Na8ica's  daughter,  they  would  be  exhere- 
dated  by  name,  otherwise  the  wiU  would 
be  Toid.  In  respect  to  himself  or  any  other 
members  of  his  (iEanily  whom  Naaica  might 
expect  to  be  named  '  heredes/  or  to  have 
legades,  he  would  simply  find  that  no  notioe 
was  taken  of  them.  We  need  not  suppose 
with  Jacobs  (Lect.  Ven.  p.  402}  that  the 
wiU  oontained  any  such  words  as  ''  Nasicam 
cum  suis  pbrare  jubeo."  The  phrase  is 
equivalent  to  olfiufl^v  or  cXaiciv  ccXf v«. 
(SeeS.i.10.  91). 

65.  fMiutnH»  reddere  eoldum.']  On 
'  metuo '  see  C.  ii.  2.  7*  He  had  neither 
power  nor  wiU  to  pay.  '  SoUdum '  meaus 
the  entire  debt,  including  prindpal  and 
interest.  The  oontracted  form  is  used  before 
(S.  i.  2.  111). 

67«  orabii;]  Therich  man  is  maUdously 
bent  on  sedng  the  disappointment  of  his 
fikther-in-hiw. 

73.  vincii  longepriue"]  '  It  is  better  by 
a  great  deal  first  to  take  the  head  by  storm.' 


OreUi  takes  *  prius '  differenUy :  **  id  quod, 
yel,  utpote  quod  prius ;  i.  e.  efficadus  est : 
Kptirrov  6v."  I  hardly  understand  his 
meaning. 

76.  Pefielopam]  Most  of  the  MSS. 
haye  tiiis  form.  Some  have  the  Greek, 
Pendopen.  What  Bentley  says  on  this 
subject  (see  Epod.  xm,  17»  n.)  admits  of 
ezceptions,  as  all  such  rules  will  be  found 
to  do  when  the  metre  requires  it.  Imme- 
diately  below  (v.  8!)  we  have  Pendope 
(which  Bentley  and  Fea  change  to  Penelopa 
without  making  it  more  Latin),  andin  Epp. 
i.  7.  41,  athaoe.'  Dader  thinks  Ulyssea 
means  to  ezpress  no  sort  of  horror  at  the 
advioe  of  Teiresias,  but  is  only  afraid  his 
wife  wiU  prove  too  chaste;  which  appre- 
hendon  the  prophet  sets  himself  to  dispeL 
'  Perductor '  is  the  name  for  a  pimp.  See 
Cicero  (Verr.  ii.  1.  12):  "  SUeatur  de  noc- 
tumis  ejus  bacchationibus ;  leaooum,  alea- 
torum,  perductomm  nuUa  mentio  fiat." 
Plautus  (MosteU.  iu.  2. 161): 
"  Apage  istum  a  me  perductorem ;   nihU 

moror  ductarier ; 
Quiquid  est  errabo  potius  quam  me  per- 

ductet  quispiam." 

The  words  '  frugi '  and  «firugaUtas '  Ciceco 
(Tusc  Disp.  iii.  8)  derives  firom  *  firuges/ 
because  it  is  the  best  thing  the  earth  pro- 
duoes :  a  bad  reason  even  if  the  etymok>gy 
be  light.  He  gives  tiie  word  a  wide  mean- 
ing :  "  tres  virtntes,  fiirtitudinem,  justitiam, 
prudentiam,  fi-ugalitas  est  convpleza.^Eju8 
videtur  esse  proprium  motus  animi  appe- 
tentes  regere  etsedare  semperque  adversan- 
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Quam  nequiere  proci  recto  depellere  cursu !  ^** 

^  Venit  enim  magnum  donandi  parca  juventus, 

Nec  tantum  veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinae.  80 

Sic  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est,  quae  si  semel  uno 

De  sene  gustarit  tecum  partita  lucellum, 

Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur  uncto. 

Me  sene  quod  dicam  factum  est :  anus  improba  Thebis 

Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata :  cadaver  85 

Unctum  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  heres,    • 

Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortna;  credo 

Quod  nimium  institerat  viyenti.    Cautus  adito : 

Neu  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abundes* 

Difficilem  et  morosum  offend^  garrulus  ultro ;  90 


tem  libidini  moderatam  in  omnl  re  semure 
oonfltantiam."  The  Greek  Vio^pttv  oorre- 
gpondfl  to  *  firugi/  acoording  to  tlus  defini- 
tion,  thongh  (Soero  limits  its  meaning  as 
mndi  aa  he  extends  *firagi.'  ^Discreet'  is 
the  nearest  Engliah  woi^  perhapi  oorre* 
aponding  to  '  firagi.' 

79.  maffnmm  donandiparca]  The  soitora 
are  onoe  only  mentioned  as  offeiing  presents 
to  Penelope,  and  their  valae  was  not  great. 
^Odyn.  xviii.  290,  sqq.)  Thej  were  of- 
rered  in  oonseqoenoe  ot  the  tannts  of  Pene- 
lope  herself.  It  is  likely  Horace  had  this 
passage  in  mind.  It  has  been  soggested 
that  we  should  read  'Venit  enim  magno, 
donandi  parca  jayentus/  nnderstanding 
Teiresias  to  mean  that  the  price  of  her 
▼irtue  was  high  and  the  soitors  were  mean. 
There  is  no  aathority  for  '  magno/  which 
ifl  enoagh  to  dispose  of  the  reading.  Other« 
wise  it  is  plaosible. 

80.  ttudioia  eidinae,']  This  oorresponds 
with  Horaoe's  description.  See,  among 
other  plaoes,  Odyss.  ii.  55,  where  Tele- 
madias  complains  of  the  snitors  thas : 

oX   y    tie  rffUTtpov    iruiXiitfitvm    iifiara 

irdvra 
/3ovc  U.ptvovTtg  Kai  oic  Kal  viovaQ  alyaQ 
tlXavivdZovatv,  wivovfft  rt  alOoira  olvov 
fia^iBi^C, 

81.  Sic  tibi  Penehpe /ruffi  eet,  gnae] 
'  Sic '  means  '  to  tfaat  extent;'  that  is,  pro- 
▼ided  she  has  no  great  temptation:  bnt  if 
she  onoe  gets  a  taste  of  any  old  man^s 
money  she  wiil  be  chaste  no  longer.  The 
proverb  that  foliows  is  Greek.  TheocritaB 
Jias  it  (x.  11)  fijidi  yi  avfiPaiti'  xo^cw^ 
Xopiutv  Kvva  ytvaat. 


84.  antie  improba  7*hebie]  'Xmproba' 
seems  to  mean  *sly/  which  we  too  call 
*wicked.'     See  S.  1.  9.  73. 

87.  SeiHeet  elabi  ei  poeaet]  «Ofooarae 
tt  was  to  see  whether  she  coald  escape  firom 
him  when  dead/  or  'in  hopes  tiiat  die 
might.'  We  are  to  snppoee,  as  Comm. 
Craq.  says,  she  had  made  it  a  oondition  ia 
her  will  that  if  he  did  not  cairy  her  withont 
letting  her  drop  he  was  to  forfeit  theinherit- 
anoe.  Of  this  story  Estr^  says  (p.  555) : 
"qnin  Romae  Horatii  tempore  aociderit 
mihi  dabiam  non  esse  ridetor.''  OreUi 
thinks  it  is  taken  from  some  '  mimos,'  and 
oonsiders  it  an  incredible  story.  It  is 
oertainly  very  strange.  *  Sdlicet '  is  in 
reality  a  Terb,  and  signifies  'you  may 
know/  ^you  may  be  sore.'  For  thia 
ose  of  <si'  see  Key'8  L.  6.  1422,  and 
ocnnpare  the  example  there  qnoted  firom 
Caeasr.  **  Hostes  cireamfandantar  ex  om- 
nibus  partibus  si  quem  aditom  reperire 
possint"  (BelL  GalL  tL  37).  Fea  qaotee 
some  Vatican  MSS.  that  haTe  <  sic/  and  tfae 
oldest  Blahdinian  has  'ut  sic/  whereby  the 
a;athority  of  that  MS.  is  much  damaged. 

89.  neve — abundee,]    *  Don't  ove^  it.' 

90.  ultro ;  Non  etiam  eiieae.]  *  Uliio ' 
has  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Fea 
quotes  seyeral  MSS.  that  have  <  ultra,'  and 
Lambinus  mentions  that  readingi  whidi 
was  in  all  the  Blandinisn  MSS.  Pottier, 
who  edits  from  a  coUation  of  the  Paria 
MSS.,  has  'ultra'  in  his  text»  and  men- 
tions  no  varioas  readings.  Baxter  and 
Combe  haye  *nltra/  bnt  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  no  meaning  here.  The  editora 
who  have  *  nltro  '  differ  as  to  the  oonnexion, 
some  taking  it  with  '  garralos/  others  with 
what  follows.     I  think  it  goes  with  the 
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Non  etiam  sileas.     Davns  sis  comicus  atque 
Stes  capite  obstipo,  multmn  similis  metuenti. 
Obsequio  grassare  ;  mone,  si  increbuit  aura, 
Gautus  uti  yelet  carum  caput ;  extrahe  turba 
Oppositis  humeris ;  aurem  substringe  loquaci. 
Importunus  amat  laudari ;  donec  Ohe  jam  ! 
Ad  caelum  manibus  sublatis  dixerit,  urge, 
Grescentem  tumidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem, 
Oum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levarit, 
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former,  and  means  that  he  ■honld  not 
speak  before  he  waa  apoken  to.  On  '  nltro' 
aee  C.  iy.  4.  51,  n.  It  ia  a  difficolt  word 
to  tranalate,  and  aeems  awkwardly  placed 
here.  Aj  to  '  non '  for  '  ne/  compare  Epp. 
i.  18.  78:  "  Non  andUa  taum  jecor  nlceret 
nlla  pnenre ;"  and  A.  P.  460 :  **  non  sit  qni 
tollere  curet."  Quintifian  sayB  this  is  a 
Boloedsm  (L  5.50):  "  qui  dicat  pro  illo  *  ne 
feceris '  *  non  feoeris '  in  idem  inddat  Titinm, 
qida  altemm  negandi  est,  alteram  yetandi." 
91.  J)mm»  iit  eomictuf]  Horaoe  has 
introdnoed  a  DaTUS  in  this  respectful  atti- 
tode  in  S.  7  of  this  book:  "Jamdndnm 
anscoltans  et  capiena  tibi  dioere  aervus 
Paaca  reformido.'' 

02.  Stes  etgirite  obMtipo,']  Suetonins, 
describing  Tiberius,  says  (a  68),  *<  inoedebat 
cenrice  rigida  et  obsdpa;"  "hic  est  qui 
Graeds  didtur /Sv^avxvv»  uam  fivtiv  eet 
stipare — oontrarii  sunt  his  qui  ligida  oerrice 
capite  retrorsum  adducto  inc^unt  quoe 
Graed  oifiorpaxh^ov^  nominant "  rCasau- 
bon).  Arrian  in  ESpictetus  speaks  or  a  man 
waUang  as  though  he  had  swallowed  a  spit : 
ri.iffilv  6fiiXlo€ov  KaraTTiufV  irfptirarcTc; 
(quoted  in  the  same  note  of  Cas.  on  Suet 
L  c.)  The  booby  in  Penius  rS.  iii.  80) 
tums  up  his  nose  at  the  philosophers 
who  go  about  <*obstipo  capite  et  figentes 
lumina  terris."  It  means  therefore  ttiff, 
nnbending,  or  bent  downwards,  wtth  the 
eyes  fized  on  the  ground.  As  to  '  multum 
dmilis,'  see  S.  L  3.  57»  n. 

03.  Ohnqmo  grauare ;]  *  Grassor '  is  a 
frequentative  form  of  *  gradior,'  and  ngnifies 
to  go  on,  adrance.  T^e  ezpression  in  tbe 
tezt  is  like  '  grassari  dolo '  (Tac.  Hist  \v, 
10),  and  other  like  phrases.  Ldvy  and 
Tadtus  use  the  word  often.  The  MSS. 
vaiy  between  '  increbuit,'  *  increbmit,'  and 
'increpuit.'  Fea  adopts  the  last,  though 
he  must  have  been  aware  that  the  quantity 
of  tiie  second  syllable  is  short  All  the 
Pans  MSS.  haye  *  increpuit '  or  *  increbuit,' 
ezoept  three,  which  hare  '  increbruit.'  The 
oklest  Bland.  had  *  increlnruit/  the  others 
aU  'increpuit'     One  of  the 


*  increbuit,'  another  '  increpuit,'  and  I  take 
the  latter  to  be  merely  a  oorruption  intro- 
duced  by  copyists  who  found  *increbiiit' 
and  thought  it  was  wrong.  Lambinus, 
Torrentius,  and  others  argue  fi>r '  increbmit,' 
which  form  appears  in  eveiT  instance  in  the 
Medioean  MS.  of  VirgiL  (See  V.  L.  Georg. 
i.  350,  Wagner).  Ordli  approves  that  form, 
Hdndorf  &e  other.  It  abould  be  observed 
that  the  root  of  the  word  is  '  creb,'  and 
that  the  second  '  r '  is  no  part  of  the  root. 
Whether  it  improves  or  injures  the  sound 
of  the  word  must  be  matter  of  opinion,  and 
in  the  conflict  of  MSS.  the  question  can 
hardly  be  dedded  with  certainty.  It  is 
discussed  in  a  note  on  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  2.  3, 
by  Mr.  Long. 

05.  tturemtubttrvngoloquaei.']  *  Stringo ' 
means  to  grasp  in  the  hand ;  '  aurem  sub- 
stiinge '  therefore  may  mean  to  hold  up  the 
ear  as  we  oommonly  do  when  we  wiah  to 
catch  every  word  that  is  said.  Other  ex- 
planations  have  been  given,  but  they  all 
oome  to  the  same  point,  wbich  cannot  be 
mbtaken.  He  was  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  old  man,  let  him  be  as 
garrulous  as  he  would.  "Arrige  aurem 
subjecta  manu  et  quad  coUige.  Sic  vestis 
substriDgi  didtnr  quae  attollitur  et  acdngi- 
tur  "  (Juvendua). 

06.  donec  Ohe  Jam  /]  If  he  is  fond  of 
flattery,  ply  him  with  it  till  even  he  is  forced 
to  cry  'hold,  enouehl'  and  blow  him  up 
with  your  folsome  breath  like  a  bladder. 
Though  the  old  man  might  say  he  had  had 
enough,  hewas  not  to  be  taken  at  hisword, 
but  plied  Btill  harder,  for  he  never  oould 
have  too  much.  If  the  man's  tact  were  at 
all  proportioned  to  his  servility,  this  advice 
might  be  of  use  to  him ;  otherwise  it  would 
only  do  in  very  gross  cases.  *  Importunus ' 
Lambinus  ezplains  as  "is  qui  nunquam 
conquiesdt  neque  aliis  conquiescendi  potes- 
tatem  fodt."  The  ezpression  'Ohe  jam 
satis'  is  common.  See  S.  L  5.  12,  and 
Martial(iv.Ol): 

*'  Ohe  jam  satis  est,  ohe  libelle, 
Jam  pervenimus  usque  ad  umbificum." 
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Et  certum  vigilans,  Quartae  sit  pastis  Ulix£s,  loo 

Audieris,  hehes  :  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis 

Nusquam  est !     Unde  mihi  tam  fortem  tamque  fidelem  t 

Sparge  subinde,  et,  si  paulum  potes,  illacrimare  :  est 

Gaudia  prodentem  voltum  celare.     Sepulcrum 

Permissum  arbitrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue  ;  funus  105 

Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis 

Forte  coheredum  senior  male  tussiet,  huic  tu 

Dic,  ex  parte  tua  seu  fundi  sive  domus  sit 

Emptor,  gaudentem  nummo  te  addicere.     Sed  me 

Imperiosa  trahit  Proserpina ;  vive  valeque.*'  i  lo 


100.  Ei  eertum  tngilaiUf']  Bentley  illns- 
trates  this  by  Oyid  (Heroid.  z.  9) : 

"  Inoertiim  Tigilans,  a  somno  lAnguida,  movi 
Thesea  pressuras  semisupina  manns ;" 

and  Statius  (Theb.  t.  212): 
'^Turbidus  inoertumque  ocuUb  vigilantibuB 
hostem 
Oocupat." 

It  means  therefore  '  wide  awake/  not  con- 
fiuedly  as  those  who  are  half  asleep. 

—  Qttartae  tHpartW]  The  *  heres '  of  one 
fourth  of  the  property  would  be  '  ex  quad- 
rante '  or  '  ez  terundo.'  (See  note  on  ▼.  53, 
above).  The  formula  in  wills  was  such  as 
this :  *'  Sola  mihi  uzor  heres  esto/'  **  Sem- 
pronins  ez  parte  dimidia  heres  esto;" 
wherefore  Bentley,  with  very  Uttle  autho- 
rity,  substitutes  *  esto '  for  *  sit.' 

101.  Dama  ]  See  2.  18.  He  is  to 
throw  in  now  and  then  (*  sparge  subinde ')  a 
whine  for  the  dear  man  that  is  gone,  and 
squeeze  out  a  tear  if  he  possibly  can. 

102.  Unde  mihi  tamfortem']  This  abrupt 
and  elliptical  way  of  speaking  occurs  again 
below  (S.  7.  116):  "Unde  mihi  lapidem? 
Quorsum  est  opus  ?  Unde  sagittas  ?"  Se- 
neca  (Herc  Fur.  296)  has  the  same: 

** unde  illum  mihi 

Quo  te  tuamque  dexteram  amplectar  diem  ?  " 

Compare  the  broken  language  Parmeno 
puts  in  Phaedria'8  mouth  in  Terenoe  (£un. 
i.  1.  20) :  **  Egone  illam,  quae  iUum  ?  quae 
me  ?  quae  non  ? "  &c  *  Parabo '  may  be 
understood,  or  some  such  word. 

103.  eef]  This  is  equivalent  to  iUon. 
Lambmus  quotes  this  verse  from  a  ferce  of 
PubUus  Syrus:  ''Heredis  fletus  sub  per- 
sona  risus  est." 

105.  Permittum  arbitrio]  A  sum  of 
money  was  generaUy  named  in  the  wiU  for 
the  iuneral  ezpenses.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  have  been  left  ezpressly  to  the 
judgment  and  UberaUty  of  the  '  heres '  or 


'  heredee '  as  here.  But  if  no  mention  was 
made  of  this  subject  in  the  wUl,  or  if  a 
man  died  intestate,  tlioBe  who  succeeded  to 
the  property  were  bound  to  provide  aU  that 
was  deoentfor  his  interment.  As  to  *  funus,' 
see  note  on  S.  i.  6.  43.  *  Commiasum ' 
was  the  oommon  reading  before  Lambinus 
(though  Ven.  1 483,  haa  *  permiasum '),  but 

*  permissum '  has  more  authority,  and  Lam- 
binus  says  truly  "  oommittere  fidei  didmus, 
poteris  permittere  potestati  et  arMtrio." 
See  C.  i.  9.  9 :  "  permitte  divis  caetera." 

108.  eeufundi  tive  domue  sit  JBmptor,] 

*  Fundus '  is  a  landed  estate  togeUier  wi£ 
tfae  buUdings  upon  it  '  Domus '  therelbre, 
which  is  opposed  to  '  Aindus '  here,  and  in 
Epp.  i.  2.  47f  may  mean  a  town-house.  Tlie 
advice  is,  that  if  one  of  the  man'B  *  ooheredes,' 
who  is  old,  and  by  a  bad  oough  shows  he  is 
near  hb  end,  ezpresses  a  wi^  to  have  an 
estate  or  house  which  forms  part  of  his 
flhare,  he  should  dedare  himself  deUghted 
to  make  it  over  to  him  for  a  nominal  prioe, 
a  single  *  sestertius.'  This  would  be  a  bold 
game,  but  he  might  hope  that  such  gene- 
rosity  on  hb  part  would  be  remembered  in 
the  sick  man's  wiU.  '  Addioere'  is  a  legal 
term  used  in  seUing,  "  and  signifies  the  de- 
claration  of  him  who  sells  as  to  the  ^mnsfer 
of  the  thing  to  the  buyer  "  (Long,  Verr.  ii. 
2.  32).  It  was  used  in  private  bargains  as 
here,  and  at  public  auctions  it  was  the  word 
used  for  dedaring  who  was  the  purcbaser. 
For  aU  the  meanings  of  *addioere,'  <ad- 
dictus, '  *  addictio, '  with  ezamples,  see 
ForoeU.  Suetonius,  speaking  of  Caesar^a 
fondness  for  ServiUa,  and  his  ridi  presents 
to  her,  says  (c.  50),  **  super  alias  donationea 
ampUssima  praedia  ez  auctionibus  hastae  d 
nummo  ad<Uzit,"  where  *  minimo '  has  been 
proposed  for  '  nummo,'  and  appears  in  ^me 
MSS.  I  do  not  see  what  is  gained  by  the 
change.  Either  way  he  must  have  tam- 
pered  vastly  with  the  pubUc  auctions  for 
the  benefit  of  his  mistress. 
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Whenever  Honoe  tonchea  on  matten  penonal  to  himself  he  does  it  with  humoor  and 
feeling.  He  is  also  yeiy  skilful  in  telling  a  story  or  representing  a  dramatic  tableau. 
Tbe  fable  of  the  town  and  country  mouae  could  hardly  have  been  better  told  than  it  is 
here.  The  apostrophe  to  the  countrj  beginning  *  O  rus,  qnando  te  aspidam/  and  the 
contrast  between  a  town  and  country  life,  are  among  his  most  natunl  touches ;  and  the 
alluaion  to  his  intimacy  with  Maecenaa,  and  the  envy  it  had  brought  upon  him,  is 
roanaged  with  delicacy  towarda  hia  patron,  while  it  ahowa  in  a  yeryfewwords  the  mixture 
of  pride  and  annoyance  which  the  feeling  against  him  caused.  He  outlived  thia  feeling, 
as  he  tells  us  in  C.  iv.  3.  16  (see  Introducdon) ;  but  at  this  time  it  perhaps  caused  him  a 
good  deal  of  pain ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  yigorous  temperament  capable  of  disregarding 
a  jealousy  he  did  not  deserve,  and  he  had  none  of  the  ambition  which  overleapa  the 
jealousy  it  createa.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  mized  up  with  public  affain ;  and  if  he 
sought  Maeoenasy  it  was  in  gntitade  for  his  kindneaa  and  for  the  pleasure  of  his  sodety, 
and  that  of  the  drde  to  which  his  patronage  introduced  him.  When  therefore  vulgar 
people  appealed  to  him  as  the  depositary  of  state  aecrets  and  in  the  great  man^s  oon- 
fidence,  it  disturbed  and  annoyed  him  probably,  aa  he  here  with  evident  aincerity  pro- 
feaaea. 

The  hiatorical  referencea  in  thia  Satire  mark  the  date  of  ita  compodtion  pretty  aocn- 
ntely.  It  appean  (v.  53)  that  the  Dad  were  in  arma  against  the  Romana.  They  helped 
Antonius  at  Actium  (C.  iii.  6.  14,  n.),  and  the  foUowing  year,  a.u.c.  724,  M.  Crasaua 
waa  aent  against  them.  (Dion  Caaa.  li.  23.)  In  the  aame  book  (c.  3,  aq.)  Dion 
reUtes  that  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Actium,  having  been  sent  back  to  Italy,  were 
disoontented  and  broke  out  into  mutiny  becauae  they  had  no  reward.  In  the  middle  of 
the  winter  of  a.u.c.  723 — ^724,  Augustus  came  from  Aaia  to  Brunduaium  for  the  purpoae 
of  quelling  this  mutiny,  and  gave  money  to  aome,  and  to  the  othen  he  distributed  land  in 
thoae  districta  which  had  been  favounble  to  Antonius.  This  distribution  had  been  pro- 
mised  but  not  made  when  this  Satire  was  written  (v.  55).  In  the  absenoe  of  Angnstus, 
when  he  went  againat  Antonioa  and  till  hia  retum  to  Rome,  Maecenaa,.  at  firat  singly 
and  afterwarda  in  conjunction  with  M.  Agrippa,  waa  deputed  by  Augnatua  to  exerdae 
those  powen  in  the  dty  and  in  Italy  which  he  himself  would  have  exerdsed  had  he  been 
there.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  3;  Pliny  xxxvii.  4.)  This  too  is  referred  to  in  v.  38 :  all  of  which 
goea  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  a.u.c.  724  as  the  time  when  thia  Satire  waa  written. 
In  V.  40  he  aaya  that  upwarda  of  seven  yean  had  pasaed  sinoe  he  became  intimate  with 
Maeoenas ;  add  to  that  the  nine  months  that  ehipied  between  his  fint  introduction  and 
his  recaJl  (S.  i.  6. 61),  and  we  bring  the  former  event  to  the  beginning  of  a.u.c.  716.  How 
long  he  had  been  in  possession  of  his  Sabine  estato  we  cannot  gather  from  this  Satire ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  disturb  the  opinion  that  it  was  presented  to  him  dther  in 
A.u.c.  721  or  722.  He  speaks  familiarly  of  a  oountry  life  no  doubt,  but  one  or  two 
seasons  there  would  give  him  a  auffident  taate  of  that  way  of  living  to  acoount  for  any 
expreaaions  in  thia  poem. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  hdght  of  my  deairea  naed  to  be  a  amaU  bit  of  ground  with  a  garden,  a  nmning 
atream,  and  a  little  wood  to  crown  them  all.     I  have  more  than  I  aaked,  and  I  ask  no 
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more,  thou  son  of  Maia,  thAn  that  these  may  be  mine  for  erer.  If  I  bave  neitfaer 
increased  my  store  by  dishonesty,  nor  am  likely  to  waste  it  through  ▼ioe  or  neglect, — if 
I  am  content  with  that  I  have,  nor  haye  prayed  for  a  slice  of  my  neighbonr^s  field,  ncv 
tighed  for  hidden  treasure, — I  ask  thee  to  fatten  my  flocks,  and  all  I  have  but  my  wits, 
and  be  with  me^  my  mighty  protector. 

(v.  10.)  Now  that  I  haye  retreated  to  my  castleinthe  mountains,  what  snbject  is  worthier 
of  my  muse  than  the  spot  where  I  escape  from  the  snares  of  ambition  and  the  pestileiit 
winds  of  autumn  ? 

(v.  20.)  JanuSy  be  thou  the  beginning  of  my  song.  When  at  Rome  thou  huniest  me  to  the 
Forum.  '  Haste,  lest  any  be  at  the  post  of  duty  and  friendship  before  thee : '  and 
80  in  all  weathers  I  must  go.  And  when  the  business  is  over  and  I  have  given  mj 
bail,  I  must  struggle  through  a  crowd,  and  be  cursed  and  taunted  with  *  What  are  yon 
abouty  mad  fellow  ?  Are  you  to  be  thrusting  every  one  out  of  your  way  to  get  back 
with  all  haste  to  Maecenas  ?'  and  this  tickles  my  vanity,  I  oonfess.  And  when  I  get  to 
my  firiend*8,  hundreds  of  commissions  come  dancing  before  my  mind.  '  Roscius 
entreated  you  to  be  early  at  the  Puteal  to-morrow.'  'The  Scribae  wanted  you  to 
attend  their  meeting  very  spedally  to-day.'  'Mind  Maecenas  puts  his  seal  to  this 
diploma.'    *  1*11  try.'    *  You  know  you  can  if  you  like/ 

(v.  40.)  It  is  nearly  eight  years  since  Maecenas  began  to  take  notioo  of  me,  just  to  the 
extent  of  taking  me  with  him  into  the  country,  and  talking  of  most  oommon-plaoe 
topics.  From  that  day  envy  has  been  growing  upon  me.  If  I  go  with  him  to  the 
games  or  the  Campus  Martius,  *  Son  of  Fortune  I '  cry  they  all.  Is  some  bad  news 
abroad,  every  body  comes  to  me  for  information,  and  if  I  profess  ignorance,  *  Oh  you 
are  laughing  at  us ;  you  must  know.'  *  Are  the  soldiers  to  have  their  lands  in  Sidly  or 
Italy  ? '  Though  I  swear  I  know  no  more  than  they  do,  they  only  think  me  the  doeest 
of  mortals.  And>so  my  life  is  wasted,  and  I  cry,  O  oountry,  when  shall  I  behold  thee 
again,  and  quaff  forgetfulness  of  care  in  the  midst  of  my  books,  with  quiet  nights 
and  idle  days,  and  light  repasts,  and  pleasant  friends,  with  the  wine-cup  free,  and  con- 
ference  of  soul,  and  the  prattle  of  our  good  old  Cervius. 

(v.  78.)  A  good  story  was  that  he  told  us  when  one  commended  the  wealth  of  the  miser 
ArelliuB,  little  knowing  the  anziety  it  cost  him. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  said  he,  "  a  country  mouse  eutertained  a  dty  friend  in  his  hole :  a 
shrewd  thrifty  mouse,  but  hospitable  nevertheless.  Well,  he  put  before  him  the  best 
he  had,— pulse  and  oats,  and  dry  grape  stones,  and  nibbled  bits^of  lard, — to  tempt  hia 
dainty  palate,  while  he  himself  ate  nought  bnt  ooarser  grains.  Then  at  length  says  the 
gentleman  from  the  town,  *  How  canst  thou  endure,  my  friend,  to  live  in  these  wilds  ? 
Wouldst  thou  not  prefer  the  haunts  of  man  to  these  rough  woods  ?  Then  haste,  come 
back  with  me ;  life  is  short ;  we  all  must  die ;  live  cheerfully  while  thou  mayst.'  So 
the  clown  jumps  up,  and  off  they  set  for  the  dty.  The  night  was  at  ils  noon  when 
they  entered  the  rich  man'8  house,  where  the  bright  ooverlid  dothed  the  ivory  couch. 
and  plenteous  were  the  remains  of  the  evening's  repast.  Then  the  host  sets  his  nistic 
friend  on  the  fine  couch,  and  girds  himself  up  to  attend  him,  changes  the  dishes,  and 
tastes  before  he  serves  them.  While  the  other  is  making  merry  over  his  altered  con- 
dition,  lo  I  the  doors  creak  upon  their  hinges,  the  watch-dogs  bark,  and  the  trembling 
friends  rush  hither  and  thither,  till  safe  at  last,  says  the  oountryman,  '  I  like  not  this 
life  of  thine :  farewell.  In  my  hole  in  the  woods  I  fear  no  surprises,  and  I'll  make 
myself  happy  with  my  humble  frkre.' " 
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Hoc  erat  in  votis :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 
Hortus  ubi  et  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fons 
Et  paulum  silvae  super  his  foret.     Auctius  atque 
Di  melius  fecere.     Bene  est.     Nil  amplius  oro, 
Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis. 
Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem 
Nec  sum  facturus  vitio  culpave  minorem  ; 
Si  veneror  stultus  nihil  horum :  '  O  si  angulus  ille 
Proximus  accedat  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum ! 
O  si  umam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monstret,  ut  illi 
Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum 
Illum  ipsum  mercatus  aravit,  dives  amico 
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1.  110»  iia  magmu,']  See  Key'8  L.  G. 
1461,  i.  Compare  with  theee  lines  C.  iii. 
16.  29,  sqq.  Ab  to  *modu8/  signifying 
quAntity,  see  ForceUim,  and  compare  Cioero 
(ad  Att.  xiii.  33):  '*nihil  scripsit  nisi  de 
modo  agri.'' 

2.  Juj^  aqvae  fons']  It  is  doubted 
whether  'jagis'  belongs  to  'aqnae'  or 
'fons.'     I  luiTe  no  doubt  it  belonga  to 

*  aquae.'  The  etymology  of  the  word  I  am 
not  aoquainted  with.  It  signifies  mnning 
water,  and  a  good  spring  of  this  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  property. 

3.  ntper  hW]  *  Besides  these.'  In  this 
seuse  ^super'  usually  gOTems  the  accusa- 
tive.  (See  Key's  L.  6. 1 381 ,  e).  Another 
instance  of  the  ablatiTe  is  found  in  Silius 
(Pun.  i.  60): 

" his  super  aevi 

Flore  virens,  avet  Aegates  abolere,  paren- 

tum 
Dedecus." 

'  Super '  is  used  absolutely  in  this  sense  of 

*  more,'  as  in  Epod.  i.  31 :  *'  Satis  superque 
me  benignitas  tua  Ditavit/'  which  passage 
may  be  oompared  with  what  follows :  '*  auc- 
tios  atque  Di  melius  feoere."  '  Bene  est ' 
occurs  in  C.  iii.  16.  43:  "  Bene  est  cui  deus 
obtulit  Parca  quod  satis  est  manu,"  and  is 
femiliar  in  the  fbrmula  s.  v.  b.  e.  y.  (si 
vales  bene  est ;  valeo)  which  the  Romans 
preiized  to  their  letters. 

5.  Maia  naie,]  Respecting  Mercury, 
the  god  of  luck  and  gain,  the  protector  of 
poets  and  of  Horace  in  particuhur,  see  S. 
ii.  3.  68;  C.  ii.  7-  13;  ii.  1?.  29.  Of 
'proprius,'  signifying  'permanent,'  many 
ezamples  will  be  found  in  ForceUini,  and 
thia  may  be  added  to  them.  (See  also  S.  2. 
129,  n.)  Ab  to  the  form  '  ftaim '  see  S. 
ii.  3.  38,  n. 
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7.  viiio  culpave']  Heindorf  diBtinguishes 
these  as  *  prodigentia  —  negligentia. ' 
'Culpa'  is  often  used  by  the  law-writers 
in  the  sense  of  '  negligence.'  '  Vitium  ' 
appears  to  mean  a  defect  of  the  nature, 
'  culpa '  of  the  conduct. 

8.  8i  veneror  eiultue  nihil  horum :]  Ab 
to  *  veneror,'  *  to  pray  for,'  see  C.  S.  49. 
This  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Persius 
(S.  ii.  9): 

"  lUa  sibi  introraum  et  sub  lingua  immur- 

mnrat:  'O  si 
Ebullit  patruus,  praedarum  funusl'  et, 

«Osi 
Sub  rastro    crepet    argenti    mihi    seiia, 

deztro 
Hercule!'" 

Forcellini  gives  no  other  instance  of  '  de- 
normare '  *  to  disfigure.'  One  of  Cruquius' 
MSS.  (none  of  the  Blandinian),  and  a  few 
othen  qnoted  by  Fea,  and  most  of  the  edi- 
tions  of  the  sizteenth  century,  have  '  de- 
format.'  The  Scholiasts  had  'denormat,' 
which  Porphyrion  explains,  **  eztra  modum 
procedens,  denormare  fadt."  Acron  says 
rightly:  **  denormai :  decurtat  et  inaequa- 
lem  fadt.  Est  autem  norma  ad  quem  men- 
sores  fines  aequales  dirigunt  habita  per- 
pendiculi  ratione."  *  Meroenarius '  is  a  free 
labourer  who  works  fbr  pay. 

1 2.  amieo  Hereule! ']  Acron  says  "  Mer- 
curius  dicitur  esse  dator  opum:  Hercules 
vero  custos ;"  and  Porphyrion  "  ideo  quod 
thesauris  praeest :  et  sunt  qui  eundem  in- 
cubonem  quoque  esse  velint ;  unde  putant 
et  quod  res  rustica  in  tutela  sit  ejus,  nam 
illi  sacrifida  reddunt  rustid  cum  juvencos 
domuerint."  '  Incubo '  is  applied  to  one 
who  watches  over  a  treasure  in  a  passage  of 
PetroniuB  quoted  by  Foroellini.  Though 
Herculefl  was  espeoally  a  Gredan  hero, 
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Hercule  ! '  si  quod  adejst  gratum  juvat,  hac  prece  te  oro : 
Pingue  pecus  domino  facias  et  cetera  praeter 
Ingenium,  utque  soles  custos  mihi  niaximus  adsis. 
Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  urbe  removi, 
Quid  prius  illustrem  satiris  musaque  pedestri ! 
Nec  mala  me  ambitio  perdit  nec  plumbeus  Auster 
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and  wa8  in  no  way  connected  bistorically 
with  tbe  Romans,  he  was  held  by  them  in 
high  esteem.  He  had  a  temple  in  the 
nOTth  part  of  the  city  near  that  of  Venus 
Erydna,  and  not  far  from  the  Porta  Col> 
lina  (Livy  xxvi.  10).  We  read  in  Platarch 
of  Sulla  and  Crassus  dedicating  a  tenth  of 
their  whole  fortune  to  Herculea,  and  feaat- 
ing  the  people  magnificently  in  his  honour. 
(Sulla,  c.  35 ;  Crassus,  c.  2.  12.)  He  was 
assodated  with  Mercury  in  various  ways ; 
as  the  god  of  gain,  which  we  iind  here  and 
in  tbe  offerings  above  mentioned,  which 
were  of  frequent  occurrence;  as  the  god 
of  ways  and  of  boundaries,  ^vialis'  and 
'  terminalis ;'  and  likewise  as  presidiDg  over 
the  'palaestara.'  There  are  representations 
of  the  two  gods  in  one,  of  wbich  a  spedmen 
is  given  in  Agostini'8  coliection  from  a  gem 
(No.  109),  and  he  mentions  having  seen 
others  on  rings  that  had  been  worn  by 
'atbleta^/  and  many  statues  in  marble. 
The  oombined  form  is  called  'EpufjpaicX^c 
by  Athenaeus,  and  it  appears  to  nave  been 
very  oommon.  The  notion  seems  to  be 
that  of  combining  strength  and  cunning. 

13.  quod  egt]  See  C.  iii.  29. 32:  '*  quod 
adest  memento  Componere  aequus."  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  r6  irapov* 
*  Gratum  juvat  *  may  either  mean  '  satisfies 
me,  for  I  am  grateful/  or  *  is  weloome  and 
satisfies  me.'  Orelli  prefers  the  latter.  He 
may  be  right,  1>ut  not  without  doubt. 

16.  m  moniei  et  m  areem]  See  C.  iiL 
4.  21:  ''Vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  SabinoB."  By  'aroem'  he  means 
bis  house  on  the  Sabine  hiUs.  (See  C.  ii. 
7.  21.) 

17.  Quidpriua  illusirem]  «What  sub- 
ject  should  I  take  in  preferenoe  to  this ;' 
that  is,  the  country  to  which  he  redres. 
On  '  pedestri '  see  C.  ii.  12.  9,  n. 

18.  plumbeuB  Auater]  The  soutb-wind 
is  80  called  as  depressing  the  energies  and 
spirits.  The  epithet  is  very  expressive, 
'  the  leaden  south.'    Compare  C.  ii.  14. 16: 

"  Fmstra  per  Auctumnos  nocentem 
Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum ;" 
and  C.  iii.  23.  8 :  "  Pomifero  grave  tempus 
anno;"  and  Epp.  i.  7*  6* 

" dum  ficus  prima  calorque 

Designatordm  decorat  lictoribus  atris.'' 


Juvenal  also  speaks  thus : 

" Jam  letifero  cedente  pruinis 

Auctumno   jara    quartanam    sperantibos 
aegris."    (S,  iv.  66.) 

And— 

" Jam  defidentibus  Austris, 

Spes  vitae  cum  sole  redit."    (S.  xii.  69.) 

Andagain — 

**  Grande  sonat  metuique  jubet  Septembzis 
et  Anstri 
Adventum.''    (S.  vi.  6I7.) 

Auster  and  Notos  are  not  distingiiiahed  by 
the  poets.  They  are  invariably  repreaeated 
aa  bringing  heavy  rains:  "  quid  cogitet 
humidus  Auster"  (Geoig.  i.  462).  Ovid 
has  a  representation,  which  seems  platnly  to 
have  been  taken  firom  a  picture  (Met.  L 
264,  sqq.): 

" Madidis  Notus  evolat  alis, 

Terribilem  picea  tectus  caligine  vultum. 
Barba  gravis  nimbis ;  canis  flnit  unda  ca- 

pillis: 
Fronte  sedent  nebulae :  rorant  pennaeque 

sinusque.'' 

Statius  ref^rs  to-these  'sinua'  or  folds  of 
his  gannents,  it  would  seem  from  another 
picture: 

i< gQ^  plurimus  Auster 

Inglomerat  noctem,  et  tenebrosa  -volumina 

torquet, 
Defiinditque  imbres."    (Theb.  i  360.) 

We  do  not  know  what  we  have  lost  in  the 
paintings  of  the  andents  till  we  read  tbeee 
fine  descriptions.  Probably  following  the 
same  guidance,  Statius  speaks  of  "pallens 
Auctumnus  "  (Silv.  ii.  1.  217)'  Horace  had 
a  different  picture  in  view  perhaps  when  he 
wrote  '*  decorum  mitibus  pomis  a^ut  Auc- 
tumnus  arvis  extulit "  (Epod.  ii.  17).  In 
one  of  Ago8tini'8  gems  (No.  147)  he  is  re> 
presented  as  quite  a  youth  with  freah  strong 
wings,  a  basket  of  firuit  under  one  arm,  and 
in  theotherhand  a  dead  wild-dudc  or  goose. 
He  was  therefore  rqBresented  under  varions 
aspects. 
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Auctumnusque  graviB,  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae. 
Matutine  pater,  seu  Jane  libentius  audis, 
Unde  homines  operum  primos  yitaeque  labores 
Instituunt,  sic  dis  placitum,  tu  carminis  esto 
Principium.     Bomae  sponsorem  me  rapis.     Eja, 
Ne  prior  officio  quisquam  respondeat,  urge. 
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19.  Libitmae  quaetfut  acerhae.']  The 
goddess  Libitina  was  one  of  the  pldesfe 
Roman  divinities.  Plutarch  (Qnaest.  Rom. 
23)  speaks  of  her  servioe  being  aa  old  as 
Numa,  who  identified  her  with  Venus,  in 
order  to  bring  together  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  human  life,  and  he  mentions  an 
'A^poiirfi  'EnirvfjLpia  at  Delphi.  She  was 
also  identificd  with  Persephone.  She  pre- 
sided  oTer  funerals  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  tbe  dead.  There  were  kept  in  her  temple 
(the  site  of  which  is  not  known)  all  manner 
of  things  required  at  funerals,  where  the 
undertakers  (hence  called  Libitinarii)  might 
purchase  or  bire  them.  Also  a  register  of 
funerals  was  kept  in  the  temple,  and  when 
they  were  registered  a  fee  was  paid :  hence 
Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Nero  (c.  39)  speaks 
of  "  pestilentia  unius  Auctumni  qua  triginta 
funerum  miUia  in  rationem  Libitinae  vene- 
runt;"  one  sickly  autumn  in  which  thirty 
thousand  funerals  were  entered  in  the 
accounts  of  Libitina;  and  in  Eusebius' 
Chron.  mention  is  made  of  an  epidemic  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian  :  ''  lues  ingens  Romae 
facta  ita  ut  per  multos  dies  in  ephemeridem 
decem  millia  ferme  mortuorum  hominum 
referantur;"  where  the  ephemeris  seems 
to  be  the  register  in  this  temple.  From 
both  the  above  souroes  the  temple  would 
derive  increased  revenues  in  a  season  of 
great  mortality.  Horaoe  twice  uses  the 
name  of  Libitina  as  equivalent  to  Mors. 
See  C.  iii.  30.  6:  "magnaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam ;''  and  Epp.  iL  1 .  49:  '*  mi- 
raturqne  nihil  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit ;" 
and  Juvenal  does  the  same  (S.  iv.  122): 
'^nam  si  Libitinam  evaserit  aeger  DeleMt 
tabulas." 

20.  Matutine  paieTf']  Janus  was  pecu- 
Uarly  a  Latin  divinity,  and  one  of  the  oldest. 
As  he  presided  over  the  opening  year,  so  he 
did  also  over  the  b^nning  of  every  month 
and  of  everyday.  Sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  on  the  first  of  every  month,  as  well 
as  of  his  own  (January),  and  prayer  in  the 
moming  of  every  day.  Hence  he  is  called 
'Matutinus  pater;'  and  hence  he  is  oon- 
founded  with  tbe  Sun.  'Pater'  was  the 
title  by  which  he  was  commonly  addressed, 
and  aooording  to  Gellius  (v.  12)  the  two 


words  were  joined  thus,  *  Januspater.'  See 
Epp.  i.  16.59t  "Jane  pater,  clare»  dare  cum 
dixit,  ApoUo.''  He  was  worshipped  before 
the  other  gods»  which  Ovid  makes  him 
explain  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the 
medium  through  whom  men  got  acoess  to 
the  others:  — 

**  Moz  ego :  Cur,  qnamvis  aliorum  numina 
placem, 
Jane,  tibi  primo  tura  merumque  fero  ? 
Ut  per  me  possis  aditum  qui  limina  servo 
Ad  qnoscunque  velim  prorsus  habere 
deos.''     (Fast  i.  171.) 

*  Jane '  is  put  in  the  vocative  yase  by  a  sort 
of  attraction.  ^See  C.  ii.  20.  6,  n.^  *Audire,' 
in  the  sense  or  '  appellari  *  &kovhv,  oocurs 
again  in  Epp.  i.  7*  37  : — 

** rexque  paterque 

Audisti  coram  nec  verbo  pardus  absens;" 

and  16.  17»  ''Tu  recte  vivis  si  curas  esse 
quod  audis.''  '*  Subtilis  vetemm  judex  et 
callidus  audis  '*  (S.  7*  101).  The  woxd  is 
not  oommonly  used  in  this  sense  exoept 
with  '  bene '  or  *  male.' 

21.  Unde]    *  From  whom '  (C.  i.  12. 17). 

23.  eponiorem  me  rapit.']  *  %K>nsor ' 
was  one  who  became  security  for  another 
under  the  form  of  contract  called  *ver- 
borum  obligatio/  the  contract  taking  plaoe 
by  question  and  answer,  '  ex  interrogatione 
et  responsione.'  One  asked  the  other,  **  Dari 
spondes?''  and  he  answered  'spondeo.' 
The  prindpals  were  called,  '  stipulator/  he 
who  asked  the  question ;  and  *  promissor/ 
he  who  answered.    The  sponsor  was  said 

*  intercedere/  and  to  him  the  same  question 
was  pnt,  to  which  he  retumed  the  same 
answer  (see  Dict  Ant.,  arts.  *  Interoessio/ 

*  Obbgationes  *).  This  explains  *  respondeat' 
in  V.  24,  and  **  quod  mi  obsit  clare  certum- 
que  locuto,"  v.  27.  He  answers  •  spondeo ' 
in  a  dear  distinct  voice,  and  becomes  liable, 
possibly  to  his  great  detriment.  The  words 
*Eja,  ne  prior,'  &c.,  may  represent  what 
is  passing  in  Horaoe's  own  mind,  as  some 
suppose,  but  more  probably  he  means  them 
for  the  words  of  Janus,  to  whom  he  attri- 
butes  the  prompting  of  his  zeal. 
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Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras  seu  bruma  nivalem  25 

Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necesse  est. 

Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit  dare  certumque  locuto, 

Luctandum  in  turba  et  facienda  injuria  tardis. 

"  Quid  vis,  insane,  et  quas  res  agis !''  improbus  urget 

Iratis  precibus  ;  ^*"  tu  pulses  omne  quod  obstat,  30 

Ad  Maecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras  V* 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est ;  non  mentiar.     At  simul  atras 

Yentum  est  Esquilias  aliena  negotia  centum 

Per  caput  et  circa  saliunt  latus.     ''  Ante  secundam 

Boscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  cras.''^  35 


26.  Inieriore  diem  gyro  trdhit,']  Cicero 
renden  a  line  of  Aretiu  respecting  the 
Cynosura,  "  Nam  cursu  interiore  brevi 
convertitur  orbe  "  (De  N.  D.  ii.  41).  The 
notion  is  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies  moving 
round  a  oentre  in  a  series  of  orbits  of  which 
the  diameters  gradually  diminish,  and  in 
the  winter  solstice  traversing  the  innermost 
and  shortest  cirde. 

29.  improbne  urgei  Iraiie  precibw;'] 
'Improbus'  means  here  'hot  tempered/ 
and  *  precibus '  curses,  as  in  Epod.  v.  86. 
'  Tu  pulses '  is  an  angry  way  of  speaking, 
*  are  you  the  man  to  knock  down  every  thing 
in  yonr  way  \*  as  in  the  nezt  Satire  (v.  40), 
**  Tu,  cum  sis  quod  ego  etfortassis  nequior, 
ultro  Insectere. ''  There  is  sarcaam  in 
'  memori/  as  if  he  was  not  likely  to  forget 
his  duty  to  the  great  man.  He  says  he 
feels  an  inward  pleasure  at  the  testimony 
thus  bome  to  his  intimacy  with  Maecenas : 
8o  at  least  I  understand  the  words  'hoc 
jiivat/  &a  Orelli  says  he  is  delighted  to 
run  back  to  Maeoenas.  I  do  notthink  that 
is  the  meaning.  In  v.  29  I  have  foliowed 
the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS.  Bentley 
and  others  have  different  readings.  In  a 
few  MSS.  *  tibi '  has  been  inserted  between 
'quid'  and  'vis'  according  to  a  common 
formula ;  and  this  has  made  it  neoessary  to 
alter  *quas  res'  into  <quam  rem/  which 
Bentley  has  done  on  his  own  authority; 
but  three  of  Torrentius'  had  "  quid  tibi  vis, 
quas  res  agis,  insane.'"  'Si  recurras' 
means  in  the  hopes  of  getting  back,  to  see 
if  you  can  get  back.    See  S.  5.  87,  n. 

32.  atra»—E8quilia$\  See  S.  i.  8,  In- 
troduction.  The  former  character  of  the 
place  is  expressed  by  '  atras,'  gloomy.  Ue 
says  directly  he  gets  near  Maecenas'  house 
he  begins  to  remember  a  hundred  different 
commissions  entrusted  to  him  by  his  ac- 
quaintance.    They  flit  about  him  like  a 


swarm  of  gnats,  or  aoy  thing  eise  that  is 
teazing. 

36.  RoMCiua  orabaf]  Rosdua  may  be  any 
body.  It  appears  he  had  pressed  Horace 
to  appear  next  day,  probably  as  his  sponaor, 
at  the  Puteal  Libonis.  This  was  some  sorC 
of  building  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  erected 
by  one  of  the  Scribonia  gens,  and  there- 
fore  called  *  Scribonianum.'  Acron  on  thia 
passage  calls  it  "locus  Romae  ad  quem 
veniebant  foeneratores.  Alii  dicunt  in  quo 
tribunal  solebat  esse  praetoris  ; "  and  Por- 
phyrion  on  Epp.  i.  19.  8,  **  Fomm  puteal- 
que  Libonis  Mandabo  siccis,"  aays,  "  Sedes 
praetoris  fiiit  prope  arcum  Fabiannm: 
dictum  quia  a  Libone  illic  primum  tribunal 
et  subsellia  oollocata  aint."  That  the  plaoe 
or  its  neighbourhood  was  the  reaort  of 
money-lenders  appears  from  Ovid  (ReDu 
Am.  561) ;— 

"  Qui  Puteal  Janumque  timet  cderaque 
Kalendas, 
Torqueat  hunc   aeris    mutua    summa 
sui;" 

and  Cicero  (pro  Sext  8)  speaks  of  "  puteal 
et  foeneratorum  greges."  There  are  ooins 
of  Scribonius  libo  on  the  reverse  of  which 
is  an  altar  crowned,  with  the  inacription 
PUTBAL  scRiBON.  (sco  Dict.  Biog.),  whidi 
leads  some  to  affirm  that  the  *  putiMd  '  was 
no  more  than  an  altar.  The  reqnest  of 
Rosdus  that  Horace  would  be  there  before 
the  second  hour,  makes  it  appear  as  if  his 
business  was  not  with  the  praetor,  who  did 
not  open  his  court  till  the  third  hour  (see 
S.  i.  9.  35,  n.).  Thegeneral  opinion  seems 
to  be,  that  whatevef  the  building  was  the 
praetor  did  sit  in  or  near  it,  but  this  is 
doubtfuL  If  it  was  an  endosed  plaoe  it 
was  open  at  the  top,  and  took  its  name 
from  tiie  stone  endoeures  built  round  wells. 
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'^  De  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 

Orabant  hodie  meminisses,  Quinte,  reverti." 

"  Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas  signa  tabellis.''^ 

Dixeris,  "  Experiar  :'"  "  Si  vis,  potes,''  addit  et  instat. 

Septimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus  40 

£x  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  suorum 

In  numero  ;  dumtaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  tollere  rheda 

Vellet  iter  faciens  et  cui  concredere  nugas 

Hoc  genus :  "  Hora  quota  est  ?   Thrax  est  Qallina  Syro  par  ? 

Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent  T''  45 


36.  De  re  eommuni  seribae']  The  '  scri- 
bae  *  were  classed  in  *  decuriae/  and  were  a 
numerous  body.  Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  3.  79» 
wbere  see  Long^a  note)  caU8  them  an  *  ordo.' 
They  formed  a  goild  or  compony,  and 
though  they  were  employed  in  (Ufferent 
branchee  of  the  public  service,  they  had 
intereats  in  oommon,  and  mnst  have  held 
meetings  to  discuss  questions  that  concemed 
their  lM>dy.  As  Horace  had  belonged  to 
them,  and  was  now  known  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  influenoe,  they  wished  him  to  attend 
their  meeting  on  some  particular  occasion ; 
80  at  least  he  pnts  it. 

38.  Imprimat  hit  cura"]  See  Introduc- 
tion.  Suetonius  (Octay.  50)  says  of  Au- 
gustus,  "In  dipiomatibus,  libeliisque  et 
epistoiia  signandis  initio  sphinge  usus  est" 
He  afterwards  nsed  a  head  of  Alexander, 
and  latterly  a  portrait  of  himself.  The 
'tabellae'  of  the  text  may  haye  been  a 
'  diploma,'  so  called  from  its  oonsisting  of 
two  leaves,  by  which  privileges  of  some  sort 
were  to  be  granted.  *  Signum '  expressed 
any  work  sculptured  or  engraved.  Here  it 
signiiies  a  seal,  which  was  usually  set  in  the 
form  of  a  ring.  On  the  subject  of  rings,  of 
which  a  large  number  of  specimens  have 
been  preserved,  sufiicient  information  wiil 
be  found  in  the  Dict.  Ant. ;  and  whoever 
has  access  to  Grorlaeus'  collection  of  en- 
gravinga,  which  he  calls  Dactyliotheca,  with 
the  oommentary  of  J.  Gronovius,  will  find 
a  great  fiud  of  information  and  amusement 
in  that  work.  After  the  oonquest  of  Egypt 
the  sphinx  was  a  common  symbol  on  seals, 
and  Gorlaeus  has  one  in  his  ooUection  (p. 
ii.  190).  Such  an  one  is  to  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Burmann^s  edition  of  Snetonius 
(1.  c),  with  the  inscription  *'  carisius.  iii 
Yiit."  T.  Carisius  was  triumvir  monetalis 
in  the  time  of  Augustns.  The  practice  of 
kings  delivering  their  rings  to  those  whom 
tbey  deputed  to  represent  their  own  autho- 
rity  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.    Pharaoh 


delivered  his  ring  to  Joseph,  and  Ahasuerus 
to  MordecaL 

40.  Septimus  ociavo  propior"]  See  In- 
troduction. 

42.  quem  tollere  rheda]  'Rheda'  is 
the  name  for  a  travelling-carriage.  The 
shape  probably  varied,  but  it  appears  to 
have  gone  upon  four  wheels,  and  to  have 
been,  sometimes  at  least,  of  capacious  size, 
sinoe  Juvenal  mentions  a  whole  family 
traveUing  in  one  '  rheda  *  (S.  iii.  10).  The 
only  other  four-wheeled  carriage  we  read 
of  is  the  '  petorritum '  mentioned  above 
(S.  i.  6. 104,  n.).  There  were  pubUc  <  rhedae' 
on  the  great  roads  for  the  benefit  of  travel- 
lera,  and  Horace  and  his  friends  performed 
part  of  their  joumey  to  Brundusium  in 
these  conveyances  (S.  i.  5.  86),  and  it  ap- 
pean  from  his  language,  ^hinc  rapimur,' 
that  they  went  pretty  fast. 

44.  ThrcLx  ett  Gallina  Syro  par  ?  ] 
Comm.  Cruq.  says  "  Thraz  Gallina  fiiit 
secutor,  Syrus  autem  retiarius,  uterque 
gladiator."  '  Thraces, '  '  secutores, '  and 
*  retiarii,'  were  three  difTerent  kinds  of 
gladiaton.  The  distinctions  between  them, 
and  aU  necessary  information  about  gladi- 
ators,  may  be  leamt  from  Dict.  Ant  (art. 
<  Gladiatores ').  The  first  had  their  name 
from  being  armed  like  the  Thradans  with  a 
short  sword  and  round  shield,  from  which 
they  were  sometimes  caUed  '  parmuUrii.' 
See  Sueton.  Vit.  Domit.  c.  10 :  *'  Patrem- 
familias,  quod  Thracem  mirmiUoni  parem, 
munerario  imparem  dixerat,  detractum  e 
spectaculis  in  arenam  canibus  objecit,  cum 
hoc  titulo :  Impie  locutus  parmularius." 
The  MSS.  vary  between  Thrax  and  Threx. 
Torrentius  says  the  oldest  MSS.  have  Threx. 
OreUi,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Thrax  is 
best  supported.  Maecenas  is  supposed  to 
ask  Horace,  among  other  trifling  questions, 
whether  he  has  seen  the  famous  gladiaton, 
and  which  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

45.  mordent:]     'Mordere*   is   said  of 
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£t  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 
Per  totum  hoc  tempus  subjectior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae  noster.     Ludos  spectaverat  una, 
Luserat  in  Oampo :  Fortunae  filius  !  omnes. 
Frigidus  a  Bostris  manat  per  compita  rumor : 
Quicunque  obvius  est  me  consulit :  "  O  bone,  nam  te 
Scire  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis  oportet ; 
Numquid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?"     "  Nil  equidem.''     "  Ut  tu 
Semper  eris  derisor !  ^'     "  At  omnes  di  exagitent  me 
Si  quidquam.*"     "  Quid,  militibus  promissa  Triquetra 
Praedia  Oaesar  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturus  !^^ 
Jurantem  me  scire  nihil  mirantur  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  silenti. 
Perditur  haec  inter  misero  lux  non  sine  votis : 
O  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam  i  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 


50 
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60 


both  heat  and  oold.  See  Epp.  i.  8.  5, 
**  oleamque  momorderit  aestus.''  '  Rimosa' 
18  intelligible  enough.  But  it  does  not  oc- 
cur  in  any  such  sense  elsewbere.  Comm. 
Cruq.  comparea  it  with  *  patula  *  in  Epp.  i. 
18.  70|  "Nec  retinent  patulae  commisfla 
fideliter  aures/'  and  says  the  expreasion  is 
taken  from  that  of  Terence  (£un.  i.  2. 
24):- 

"Sin  falflum  audierim  ac  fictum  oontinao 
palam  st: 
Plenus   rimarum  sum,   hac   atque  illac 
perfluo." 

48.  noiier.']  This  is  a  iamiliar  way  of 
expressing  '  myself.'  Plautus  has  it  in 
several  phioes.  See  for  one  Epid.  1 .  2.  45, 
"  Novi  ego  noetros ;  mihi  dolet,  cum  ego 
vapulo.''  The  editions  till  Bentley  all  seem 
to  have  had  a  stop  after  *  invidiae/  joining 
'  noeter '  with  *  spectaverat/  which  leaves 
the  first  sentenoe  too  bare  and  elliptical. 
*  Spectaverat '  and  *  luserat '  are  the  read- 
ings  it  appears  of  the  best  MSS.  There  is 
very  little  authority  for  <  spectaverit,'  and 
only  one  MS.  that  Bentley  can  produoe  has 
'luserit.'  The  subjunctive  is  more  usual, 
as  in  S.  i.  1.  45,  where  this  hypothetical 
construction  is  discussed,  but  the  indicative 
occurs  below,  S.  7*  88.  '  Luserat '  refers 
to  ball-play.  *  Fortunae  filius  *  was  a  con- 
ventional  phrase.  Sophocles  uses  it  (Oed. 
Tyr.    1080),   lyw   d*  ifjLavrbv  vaUa   r^c 

50.  Frigidu»  a  BoMtri»']     Suppose  some 


bad  news  has  been  published  in  the  Fomm 
and  got  abroad  in  the  streets.  Tfae  *  rostn^' 
which  Niebuhr  (i.  406,  n.)  describes  as  "  a 
stage  of  considerable  length,  with  steps  at 
eadi  end  of  it,  lying  in  the  line  between  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  the  Curia  Hostilia," 
originally  separated  the  oomitium  where  tbe 
patridans  met  firom  the  spaoe  wbere  tlie 
plebeian  assemblies  were  held,  which  was 
properly  the  Forum,  though  that  name  was 
popularly  applied  to  the  whole.  Julius 
Caesar  removed  the  '  rostra '  to  a  oomer  of 
the  Forum  under  the  Mons  Palatinns,  and 
the  building  he  erected  was  called  af^er  him. 
Here  persons  of  all  ranks  met,  and  Irom 
tbis  centre  reports  would  natoraUy  take 
their  rise,  and  then  get  disseminated  in  the 
dty.  The  ^rostra'  had  its  plural  nane 
firom  the  beaks  of  vessels  taken  from  the 
people  of  Antium  ( LdT.  viii.  14),  with 
which  the  stage  was  omamented.  As  to 
the  '  compita/  see  note  on  8.  ii.  3.  26. 

53.  Dacis]     See  Introduction. 

55.  TYigueira']  See  Introduction.  Tbia 
is  the  ablative.  *  Triquetra '  signifies  tri- 
angular,  and  is  a  name  for  the  island  of 
Sidly,  called  also  Trinacria,  from  its  three 
promontories.  Caesar  describes  Britain  also 
as  *' insula  triquetra"  (B.  6. v.  1 3).  Homer^s 
BpivaKifi  vrjffoQ  (Odyss.  xii.  127)  isusually 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as  Trinacria. 
But  this  may  be  doubted. 

57.  unum  Seiiieet  —  morialem]  Tbe 
Greeks  use  f  Ic  dvtip  in  thia  way  to  ezpresa 
a  superlative. 
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Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae! 
O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cognata  simulque 
Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentnr  oluscula  lardo  ! 
O  noctes  coenaeque  deum !  quibus  ipse  meique 
Ante  Larem  proprium  vescor  vemasque  procaces 
Pasco  libatis  dapibus.     Prout  cuique  libido  est 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conyiva,  solutus, 
Legibus  insanis,  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula  seu  modicis  nvescit  laetius.     Ergo 
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62.  Dueere']  *  To  qnaff  the  cup  of  ob- 
livion.'  See  C.  iii.  3.  34,  n.,  and  Aen.  vi. 
713: 

** Lethaei  ad  fluminis  undam 

Secoros  laticeB  et  longa  oblivia  potant ;" 

andEpod.  14.3:— 

**  Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos     ^ 
Arente  fauce  trazerim." 

63.  faba  Pythagonte  eognata']  The 
popular  notion  was  that  Pythagoras  had 
taught  his  disdpies  to  abstain  as  from  meat 
80  from  beans,  which  class  of  yegetables  he 
oonnected  somehow  or  other  with  the 
human  species  in  his  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis,  though  different  reasons  are 
assigned  by  different  writers  (see  Cic  de 
Div.  i.  30 ;  ii.  58.  Plut.  de  Lib.  Educ.  c. 
17.  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  §  24  and  34)  ;  and 
Gellius  (iv.  11)  affirms  that  the  fact  is  not 
to  be  believed,  quoting  Aristoxenus,  who^ 
in  his  work  on  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
declared  that  above  ali  v^tables  that  phi- 
losopher  preferred  the  b«ui.  JlvBay6paQ 
Sk  TtSv  hifvpiiav  fiaKvjra  rbv  ititafiov  Ido- 
Kifiaof  Mav  KtvtiriK&v  n  yap  tXvai  xai 
Sta^opiiTtKSv'  iib  Kai  fidXiffTa  KixPV^at 
avTtf,  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  Horaoe  refers  to  the  popular  opinion 
that  those  vegetables  were  forbidden  fare  to 
the  disdples  of  Pythagoras,  under  the  fan- 
dful  notion  that  in  eating  them  they  might 
be  devouring  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Hence  the  expression  *  oognata,'  and  thia  is 
the  allusion  in  Bpp.  i.  12. 21,  "  seu  porrum 
et  caepe  truddas."  As  to  Horace^g  vege- 
table  meak,  see  S.  i.  6.  115. 

65.  O  noctes  eoenaeque  dewn/}  Tur- 
nebus  compares  the  frugal  feasts  laid  out  in 
the  temples  as  described  irom  his  own  ob- 
servation  by  Dionys.  Halic.  (tib.  uX  iyut 
yovv  IBeaadftrjv  kv  Upal^  olKiaiQ  otiTrva 
TTapaKkifiiva  Otolxt  ^v  rpairc^aic  ^vkivoi^ 
apxalKaX^y  iv  Kovotg  Kai  vtvaKiaKot^  Ktpa- 
ftkoi^f  dXipirw  fidZas  Kal  irdnava  Kal  liac 
Kai  KapfTkiv  Tiv^v  dwaf>xdc,  Kal  4XXa  rot- 


avra  Xiraj  Kai  Mdvava,  cai  irdfftiQ  dirti- 
pOKaXiag  dvtiWayfiiva, 

66.  Ante  Larem  propriuml  See  note 
on  Epod.  ii.  66.  '  Libatis  dapibus  '  means 
that  the  master  and  his  friends  ('  mdque') 
dined  lightiy,  and  left  the  greater  part  of 
the  dishes  to  his  slaves.  The  m&ster,  in 
this  instanoe,  as  well  as  his  slaves,  dined  in 
the  *  atrium/  where  the  images  of  the  Iiares 
were  placed.  *  libare  *  is  to  touch  lightly. 
See  Aen.  v.  90,  **  inter  pateras  et  levia 
pocula  serpens  Libavitque  dapes;''  and 
Ovid  (Am.  i.  4.  34)  :— 

**  Si  tibi  forte  dabit  quos  praegustaverit  ipse 
Rejice  libatos  illius  ore  dbos." 

The  distribution  of  the  remains  of  the  din- 
ner  to  the  slaves  is  mentioned  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  Seneca  (Ep.  76) :  **  Marcel- 
linum  admonuit  non  esse  inhumanum 
quemadmodum  coena  peracta  reliquiae 
drcumstantibus  dividuntnr,  sic  peracta  vita 
aliquid  porrigi  his  qui  totius  vitae  ministri 
fuiBsent.'' 

69.  Legibue  insani»,]  See  S.  2.  123,  n. 
Cicero,  describing  Verres'  riotous  living, 
says,  "  iste  enim  praetor  severus  ac  diligens 
qui  populi  Romani  legibus  nunquam  paru- 
isset,  ilhs  ditigenter  legibus  quae  in  poculis 
ponebantur  obtemperabat "  (Act  ii.  1.  5. 
c.  11).  One  of  the  strictest  laws  of  a  ban- 
quet  directed  by  a  presiding  symposiarch 
would  have  referenoe  to  the  regulation  of 
the  quantity  of  wine  to  be  drunk  by  each 
guest  at  each  round.  Horace^s  notion  of 
tiberty  here  is  to  be  able  to  drink  as  much 
or  as  littie  as  he  pleased,  which  is  expressed 
by  '  inaequales  calioes.' 

70.  uvescif]  Lambinns  introduced  this 
reading  from  some  of  his  MSS.,  which  were 
confirmed  by  Cruquius,  and  since  by  many 
more.  The  old  reading  was  '  humesdt.' 
'Uvescere'  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but 
it  oorresponds  with  Horace^s  word  *  uvidus/ 
C.  ii.  10. 18,  "Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis ;" 
and   iv.   5.   36,   **  Didmus   integro    Sicd 
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Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis, 
Nec  male  necne  Lepos  saltet ;  sed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet  et  nescire  malum  est  agitamus :  utrumne 
Divitiis  homines  an  sint  yirtute  beati ; 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne,  trahat  nos ; 
Et  quae  sit  natura  boni  summumque  quid  ejus. 
Cervius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 
Ex  re  fabellas.     Si  quis  nam  laudat  Arelli 
Sollicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  ^'  Olim 
Busticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur 
Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum, 
Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  artum 
Solveret  hospitiis  animum.     Quid  multa !  neque  ille 
Sepositi  ciceris  nec  longae  invidit  avenae. 


75 


80 


mane  die,  dicimus  uyidi  Cnm  sol  Oceano 
Bnhest." 

72.  Nec  male  necne  Lepoe  aaltei ;]  Lepos 
was  a  *pantomimu8'  who  was  so  named 
according  to  the  Scholiasts,  andas  the  name 
itself  imports,  "quod  jucunde  et  molliter 
saltaret  et  eloqueretur."  The  business  of 
the  *  mimi/  as  of  the  *  mimae  *  (S.  i.  2.  2,  n.), 
was  to  redte  poetry  as  well  as  to  act  parts 
in  the  ferces  that  bore  the  same  name  (S. 
i.  10.  6,  n.).  The  word  <  saltare '  was  ap- 
plied  to  idl  pantomimic  acting  and  the 
motion  of  the  limbs  in  dumb  show.  See  S. 
i.  6. 63,  where  Messius  calls  upon  Sarmentns 
to  act  Polyphemus — **  Pastorem  saltaret  uti 
Cydopa  rogabat,"  where '  saltaret'  is  equiva- 
lent  to  *  movetur '  in  **  Nunc  Satyrum  nunc 
pastorem  Cydopa  movetur''  (Epp.  ii.  2. 
125).  Torrentius  says,  "  in  yeteri  libro  ad- 
scriptum,  Lepos  Caesaris  archimimi  no- 
men." 

7  5.  U8US  reeiumne']  Cioero  makes  Laelius 
indignantly  deny  the  doctrine  that  makes 
utility  the  foundation  of  fnendship,  and  he 
says  with  much  truth  and  delicacy  "non 
enim  tam  utilitas  parta  per  amicum  quam 
amid  amor  ipse  delectat"  (Lad.  c.  xi?.). 
There  is  more  in  the  same  strain  in  c.  yiii., 
where  he  makes  yirtue  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship.  Ovid  (ex  Pont.  ii.  3.  7)  says  moum- 
fully  enough : 

''Turpe  quidem  dictu  sed  (si  modo  vera 
fatemur) 
Vulgus  amidtias  utilitate  probat." 

The  other  subject, '  natnra  boni  summum- 
que,'  is  discussed  at  laige  in  Cicero's  treatise 
*  de  Finibus  Bonomm  et  Malbrum,'  and  was 
a  common  place  in  Horaoe'8  day,  as  it  has 


been  in  all  ages.  *  Summum '  represents  the 
Greek  rlXoc»  'the  end  proposed,'  so  fre- 
quent  in  Aristotle  and  the  philosophen. 

77*  Cerviui]  Thia  was  an  old  neigfabovr 
of  Horace's,  and  that  is  all  we  know.  Estr^ 
supposes  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  fi?e 
persons  who  had  houses  on  Horaoe'8  estate 
(Epp. i.  14. i);  but  there  is  not  the  smaUest 
due  to  his  nistory  or  to  that  of  Aiellias 
beiow,  who  however  must  have  been  a  licfa 
man  and  careful  about  his  money. 

78.  Si  guMM  niint]  The  old  editions  bave 
nearly  all  *  nam  d  quis,'  but  the  MSS.  are 
mostly  in  &vour  of  <  d  quis  nam,'  whicfa 
Bentley  restored  to  the  text,  and  most  of 
the  m(Mlem  editors  have  it  so.  The  *  nam ' 
is  awkwardly  plaoed.  Perhaps  Horaoe 
wrote  '  si  quisnam.' 

79.  Olim']  *  Once  upon  a  time :'  aoom- 
mon  way  of  b^inning  a  story  that  does  not 
profess  to  be  trae. 

82.  aiientui]  This  is  a  common  word 
for  what  we  should  call  *  dose.'  See  £pp.  L 
7.  01;  ii.  1.  172.  'Ut  tamen'  meana  *itB 
tamen  ut.'    Compare  S.  7*  4. 

84.  fiec  Umgae  inmdii  avenae,"]  This 
oonstraction  is  Greek:  ^Bovtly  rivi  rivoc* 
The  Latin  constraction  is  with  the  aocusa- 
tive  and  dative,  as  S.  i.  6.  49 :  **  faonorem 
Jure  mifai  invideat  quivis;"  Epp.  i.  14.  41: 
"  Invidet  usum  Lignorum  et  peooris  tibL" 
Lambinus  introduoed  the  rttding  ^illi' 
from  nearly  all  his  MSS.  Torrentias  and 
Craquius  haye  *■  illi.'  Theold  editions  faave 
nearly  all  *  iUe,'  and  Fea  mentions  a  laige 
nurober  of  MSS.  with  that  reading.  Quin- 
tilian  quotes  the  passage  as  a  graedsm, 
witfa  MIU'  (Inst.  ix.  3).  I  am  not  dear 
upon  the  subject.    Bantley  and  the  late 
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Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acmum  semesaque  lardi  85 

Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fastidia  coena 

Vincere  tangentis  male  singula  dente  superbo  ; 

Gum  pater  ipse  domus  palea  porrectus  in  homa 

Esset  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens. 

Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc :  '  Quid  te  juvat,"  inquit,  '  amlce,       90 

Praerupti  uemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso ! 

Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis  ! 

Carpe  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes  ;  terrestria  quando 

Mortales  animas  vivunt  sortita,  neque  ulla  est 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga :  quo,  bone,  circa,  95 

Dum  licet  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus  ; 

Vive  memor  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.'     Haec  ubi  dicta 

Agrestem  pepulere  domo  levis  exsilit ;  inde 

Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 

Moenia  noctumi  subrepere.     Jamque  tenebat  100 

Nox  medium  caeli  spatium  cum  ponit  uterque 

In  locuplete  domo  vestigia,  rubro  ubi  cocco 

Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  ebumos, 

Multaque  de  magna  superessent  fercula  coena, 

Quae  procul  exstructis  inerant  hestema  canistris.  105 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 


editon  adopt  *  ille.'  The  '  avena '  here  is 
the  cultiYated  oat,  and  *  longae '  describea 
its  grain.  The  wild  oat  Virgil  distinguisheB 
from  this  by  the  epithet  *  sterilis '  (G.  i.  163), 
and  oouples  it  with  the  *  lolium/  or  tare, 
with  which  the  host  on  this  occasion  satis- 
fied  himself. 

87*  male']  This  goes  with  'tangentiBy' 
and  is  equiTalent  to  <  vix.' 

89.  Eiuei  ador  loliuingue,']  The  *  ador ' 
was  that  ooarse  kind  of  grain  which  was 
called  Ztia  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  name 
was  applied  to  grain  in  general,  and  in  the 
form  *  adorea '  signified  the  supply  of  com 
given  to  soldiers  after  a  victory,  and  hence 
was  used  as  synonymous  with  yictory  itself. 
(SeeC.  iT.  4.  41,n.) 

93.  mihi  cre<fe,]  These  words  are  pa- 
renthetical,  as  Orid  (Am.  ii.  2.  9):  "Si 
sapis  o  custos  odium,  mihi  crede,  mereri 
Desine."  The  langnage  that  follows  is  very 
like  that  of  Hercules  in  Euripides'  play 
of  Akestis  (782,  sqq.) . 

ppOToT^  &vaoi  KarOavtiv  d^iXiraif 
KoibK  lori  OvfiTwv  horic  i^iirioTarat 
r^y  a^pcov  fiiWovoav  ti  fiuavtrat, — 
TavT  oib/  AKoiva^  xal  fiaBuw  i/Aov  wdpa 


t^^patvt  oavrbvy  irTvf,  t6v  kuO*  ^fitpav 
piov  \oylZov  <r6v,  rd  ^  d\\a  r^c  '•WXVC- 

98.  pepuUre']  This  is  used  absolutely 
in  the  sense  of '  movere.' 

100.  noctum»]     See  C.  i.  2.  46,  n. 

103.  canderet  vettie  ebumost]  On  the 
«stragula  yestis'  see  S.  3.  118,  n.  The 
sidesof  the  coucheswere  sometimes  yeneered 
with  iyory.  Fire  is  said  *candere,'  and 
the  flaming  drapery  of  the  bed  is  here 
described  by  the  same  word,  which  is  not 
applied  in  this  sense  elsewhere.  *  FercuU ' 
was  tlie  name  for  the  different  oourses,  of 
which  the  *  coena  *  usually  consisted  of  three, 
called  'prima,'  'secunda,'  'tertia  ooena.' 
The  word,  like  <  feretrum,'  oontains  the  root 
'  fer '  of '  fero,'  and  so  its  first  meaning  may 
haye  been  the  tray  or  dish  on  which  the 
yiands  were  brought.  It  seems  here  to 
mean  theyiands  themselyes ;  *  many  courses 
were  left'  would  mean  nothing.  '  Pkt>cui' 
signiiies  'hard  by,'  as  in  Epp.  i.  7*  32. 
The  remains  of  the  eyening*s  *  coena '  had 
heen  collected  and  pnt  into  baskets  and  left 
in  the  *  tridinium '  till  the  moming,  and  the 
purplecoyeringswere  still  exposedwaitingtiU 
theseryants  shonld  ooyer  them  (S.  4. 84,  n.). 
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Agrestem,  veluti  succinctus  cursitat  hospes 

Continuatque  dapes  nec  non  yemiliter  ipsis 

Fungitur  officiis,  praelambens  onme  quod  affert. 

lUe  cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte  bonisque  lio 

Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam,  cum  subito  ingens 

Valvarum  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 

Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 

Exanimes  trepidare  simul  domns  alta  Molossis 

Personuit  canibus.     Tum  rusticus :  *  Haud  mihi  vita  1I5 

Est  bpus  hac,''  ait,  '  et  valeas ;  me  silva  cavusque 

Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  erYO.'  " 


107.  veluH  tuccincitu!'}  *  Like  one  tucked 
up '  as  the  slavefl  when  on  duty.  (See  S.  i. 
5.  5,  n.)  The  dnties  of  the  '  structor  *  are 
those  the  host  is  here  represented  as  per- 
forming.  It  was  his  provinoe  to  anrange 
the  dishes  and  see  that  they  were  properly 
served  up.  He  runa  ahout,  puts  one  course 
after  another  on  the  tahle  (' continuatque 
dapes ')»  and  tastes  the  .diahes  to  see  if  they 
are  properly  seasoned.  '  Praegustatores  * 
were  regularly  employed  only  at  the  tahles 
of  the  emperors.  Halotus,  an  eunuch,  is 
mentioned  as  serving  the  emperor  Claudius 
in  this  capadty  and  as  having  been,  accord- 
ing  to  some  reports,  the  agent  of  his  death. 
(Sueton.  Claud.  44;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  66.) 
Lipsius  on  the  latter  place  says  that  the 
practice  was  begun  by  Augustus,  and  the 
title  '  praegustator,  a  potione/  oocurs  in 
inscriptions.  The  custom  was  imitated 
from  Eastem  courts.  (See  Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
i.  8.  9.) 

112.  VaharumitrtpUus]    The  servants 


ooming  in  early  to  dean  the  room  intermpt 
the  banquetters  and  rouse  tfae  watch-dogs, 
whose  barking  terrifies  them  stiil  farther. 
The  distinction  between  *  valvae '  and 
*foree,'  that  the  latter  opened  outwarda, 
'  foras,'  and  the  others  inwards,  has  been 
disproved  by  Becker  (Gall.  Sc.  ii.  £z.  1). 
There  was  a  dog,  or  more  than  one,  kept  in 
most  houses,  in  the  'oella  ostiarii,'  the 
porter's  chamber  at  the  side  of  the  *  ostium.' 
At  the  entranoe  of  the  house  at  Pompeii, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Tragic 
Poet^s  House,  there  was  discovered  worked 
in  mosaic  on  the  pavement  a  laige  dog, 
black  and  white,  with  a  red  collar,  wiUi 
fierce  aspect,  and  as  if  ready  to  spring  upon 
the  person  who  entered.  Beneath  it  are 
the  words  "Cave  Canem."  Such  doga 
were  occasionally  painted  on  the  wall,  as 
Petronius  relates.  'Conclave'  is  the  ge- 
neral  term  for  any  chamber  or  suite  of 
chambers  under  one  lock  or  bolt.  As  to 
Molossis  see  Epod.  vi.  5. 
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SATIRE  VII. 

The  snbstance  of  this  Satire  Horace  pnts  into  the  month  of  his  sLkve  Davns»  giving 
him  liberty  to  ezpress  ^mself  as  he  pleases  on  the  day  of  the  Satumaliai  when  mnch 
licence  was  granted  to '  shives  in  particular.  Dayos  takea  advantage  of  the  permission 
given  him  to  abuse  his  master,  and  to  taunt  the  rich  with  a  slavery  (to  their  passions  and 
to  the  world)  harder  and  more  stopid  than  his  own.  He  also  taonts  Horace  with  his 
instability  and  weakness  of  purpose,  which  part  of  the  Satire  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  natural  and  amusing  (see  note  on  v.  23).  The  rest  oontains  a  great  deal  that  is 
disagreeable  and  much  that  is  oommon-phioe.  It  may  perhaps  represent  the  habit  of 
talking  trash  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  which  those  who  pretended  to  be  of  the  Stoic 
school  had  established,  and  the  humour  would  be  more  peroeptible  to  a  Roman  of  the 
day  than  it  is  now.  The  commentators  speak  highly  of  its  wit,  but  most  of  them  make 
little  distinction,  and  praise  ali  alike. 

There  is  no  traoe  of  a  date  in  the  Satbe,  but  some  think  it  probable  that  as  S.  3  was 
written  at  one  Saturnalia,  and  this  makes  mention  of  the  same  festival,  and  touches  like 
the  other  upon  Stoic  doctrines,  it  was  perhaps  written  a  year  after  the  above.  I  do  not 
see  any  force  in  this,  nor  does  it  appear  neoessary  to  suppose  the  Satire  was  written  at  or 
near  the  Satumalia.  That  way  of  introdudng  the  subject  might  have  suggested  itself  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  have  been  long  a  listener,  O  my  master,  and  though  I  long  to  say  a  few  woids,  I  know 
my  position,  and  am  afiraid. 

Is  that  Davus  ? 

Even  so,  Davus  your  indifferent  good  shive. 

Well,  ifs  the  Saturaalia :  you  may  speak. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  oonsistent  in  vice ;  others  who  are  always  hovering  between 
right  and  wrong.  There^s  Priscus,  a  man  who  changes  every  hour  from  the  fop  to  the 
plain  man,  from  the  stately  to  the  humble,  from  the  rake  to  the  philosopher,  the  very 
type  of  mutebility.  While  Volanerius  the  gamester,  when  he  could  no  longer  hold  the 
dioe-box  for  the  gout,  hired  a  boy  to  do  it  for  him.  But  he  in  his  consistency  was 
better  off  than  the  other  man  in  his  inoonsistency. 

What  does  all  this  refer  fo,  you  rascal  ? 

To  you. 

What  do  you  mean,  scoundrel  ? 

Why  you  profess  to  praise  the  good  old  times,  but  wouldn't  go  back  to  them  if  you 
might.  In  the  town  you  pine  for  the  country,  in  the  country  you  cry  up  the  town. 
If  you  are  not  invited  out  you  pretend  you  are  glad  to  stay  at  home ;  if  an  invitetion 
oomes,  off  you  fly  and  leave  your  poor  guests  in  ihe  lurch ;  gluttons  they  are  no  doubt, 
but  are  you  less  so  yourself  ? 

Suppose  I  should  prove  that  you  are  sillier  even  than  me  your  slave  ?  Don't  be  angry, 
and  I  wili  teU  you  what  I  have  picked  up  at  the  philosopher's. 

This  man  goes  after  his  neighbour'8  wife,  I  after  a  oommon  woman,  which  of  us  deserves 
most  to  be  hanged  ?  I  incur  no  disgrace  and  no  danger.  You  are  obliged  to  put  on 
all  sortB  of  disguises,  trembling  with  a  mizture  of  lust  and  fear.  Why  you  might  aa 
well  go  hire  yourself  for  a  gladiator  as  submit  to  be  tucked  into  a  box  to  escape  an 
angry  husband.    You  are  much  worse  than  the  woman  you  seduce,  and  deserve  a 
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heavier  pimlshmeiit.  If  you  get  out  of  the  scmpe,  of  ODnne  yoa^ll  take  care  not  to  get 
into  it  again.  Not  a  bit  You  will  aeek  the  fint  opportanity  to  renew  jour  temm 
and  your  paniahment.  Do  you  call  yoorself  my  maater,  yoa  whom  no  emaDcipalbn 
coald  free  from  bondage?  I  am  your  Ticariaa  if  jou  pleaae,  or  yoor  feUow-alaTe. 
Yoa  are  bat  a  pappet,  and  yoar  passions  the  strings  that  work  it. 

Who  then  is  free  ?  He  who  has  oommand  over  himself,  who  can  bid  defianoe  to  his  losts, 
and  look  down  apon  honoars,  who  is  oomplete  in  himself  and  proof  against  the  raba 
of  the  world  and  of  fortone.  Do  yoa  reoognize  yoarself  herft  ?  Why  yoor  mistiess 
cheats  yoa*  dismisses,  recalls  yoa,  and  yoa  cannot  get  yoar  neck  out  of  the  yoke ;  and 
yet  yoa  cry,  I  am  firee  1  Then  yoa  let  yoar  senses  be  ran  away  with  by  a  fine  pictare ; 
and  while  poor  Davos  is  abased  if  he  stops  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a  daub  in  the 
streets,  yoa  are  a  oonnoisseur  forsooth.  I  am  good  for  nothing  if  I  am  tempted  with 
a  cake  piping  hot.  Are  you  more  master  of  yoor  appetite  ?  Why  am  I  worse  tfaan 
you  ?  Your  food  will  soon  tom  sour  on  your  stomach,  and  your  l^  refose  to  carry 
you.  Which  is  worst,  the  shive  who  steals  a  scn^^er  and  gives  it  for  a  bunch  of  grapea, 
or  the  master  who  sells  his  lands  to  feed  his  belly?  And  then  yoa  can't  live  in  your- 
self,  bnt  are  always  ranning  away  from  care  like  a  slaTe  from  his  lord;  but  he  fc^ows 
you,  go  where  you  wilL 

Give  me  a  stone. 

What  for  ?  are  you  mad  ? 

Be  off  with  yoa,  or  I'U  send  you  to  work  in  the  fields  forthwith. 


^'  Jamdudum  ausculto  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  servus 
Pauca  reformido.'*'*     "  Davusne  ?'**     "  Ita,  Davus,  amicum 
Mancipium  domino  et  frugi  quod  sit  satis,  hoc  est, 
Pt  vitale  putes.'"     "  Age,  libertate  Decembri, 
Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere  ;  narra.*^ 
''  Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter  et  urget 
Propositum ;  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capessens, 
Interdum  pravis  obnoxia.     Saepe  notatus 
Cum  tribus  annellis,  modo  laeva  Priscus  inani, 


1.  Jamdudim  auteuUo]    We  may  sup-  4.  Ut  vitale  putet,"]     *  That  you  need 

pose  Horaoe  has  been  talking  to  a  friend  not  think  him  too  good  to  live '  (S.  6.  82). 

upon  subjccts  that  have  attracted  his  slave^s  As  to  the  Saturnalia/ see  S.  2.  5,  n.,  and 

attention,  and  give  rise  to  the  points  he  for  further  particulars,  see  Dict  Ant.    The 

argues.  Or  he  may  have  been  giving  Davus  month  of  December  was  dedicated  to  Sa- 

some  good  advioe,  and  he  offers  him  a  tumus.      Horace  speaks  of  the  lioenoe  of 

homily  in  retum,  reoommending  him,  as  that  festival  being  a  custom  handed  down 

Acron  says,  to  practise  what  he  preaches.  from  their  anoestors.    The  time  of  its  insti- 

3.  Mancipium]     This  word,  which  pro-  tution  is  quite  unknown. 

perly  signifies  the  act  of  taking  possession,  6.  Pare  hominum]     Davus  avails  him- 

'  manu  capiendo/  is  applied  here  to  the  self  without  preftu»  of  his  master^s  permis- 

*  res  mandpi/  the  object  of  '  mandpium/  sion,  and  begins  to  moralize  on  the  insta- 

which  in  this  instance  is  a  slave.     It  is  so  bility  of  some  men,  who  never  know  their 

nsed  in  Epp.  i.  6.  39,  **  Mandpiis  locuples  own  minds.    This  character  he  applies  to 

eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex."    For  other  his  master  in  v.  23,  sqq. 

instances,  see  ForoellinL     Respecting  the  9.  Cum  iribus  annelliSy']     This  is  men- 

act  of  mandpation  and  the  *  res  mandpi/  tioned  as  a  large  number.     In  later  times 

see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  arts.  *  Mancipium  the  Romans  wore  a  great  profusion  of  rings 

and  Dominium.'    As  to  *  frugi/  see  S.  5.  on  both  hands.    At  this  time  they  were 

77»  n.  only  wora  on  the  left.     Gellius  (x.  10), 


SATmABUM  II.  7. 

Vixit  inaequalis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas, 
Aedibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  unde 
Mundior  exiret  vix  libertinus  honeste ; 
Jam  moechus  Bomae,  jam  mallet  doctus  Athenis 
Vivere,  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  iniquis. 
Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra 
Gontudit  articulos,  qui  pro  se  tolleret  atque 
Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  mercede  diuma 
Gonductum  pavit ;  quanto  constantior  isdem 
In  yitiis,  tanto  leyius  miser  ac  prior  illo, 
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qnoting  as  hia  authority  Apion'8  work  on 
Egyptian  Antiquitiee,  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  propagated  the  ▼nlgar  error  that  thcre 
was  a  nerve  communicating  between  the 
fonrth  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  the  heart, 
and  that  therefore  rings  were  wom  on  that 
finger  in  particular,  which  abaurditj  (still 
oommonly  believed)  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
has  yery  leamedly  duposed  of  (Vulg.  Errors, 
iv.  4).  Gelliua  says  the  andent  Greeks 
wore  their  rings  on  the  same  finger.  The 
reason  for  their  beingwom  on  the  left  hand 
is  suflSciently  dear,  particularly  when  they 
began  to  be  set  with  stones  and  made  of 
goid.  They  were  more  likely  to  be  injured 
and  to  be  in  the  way  on  the  right  hand. 
Friscuswas  a  senator,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  wear  a  gold  ring,  which  privilege  did  not 
descend  at  this  time  below  the  equestrian 
order.  In  hiter  times  it  was  oonferred  upon 
all  manner  of  persons  by  the  emperois. 
Those  who  were  not  entitled  to  wear  rings  of 
gold  had  them  of  iron,  according  to  the 
most  andent  practice ;  and  such  of  the 
Romans  of  higher  condition  as  adhered  to 
the  simplidty  of  earlier  days  oontinued  to 
wear  iron. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Priscus.  He  was  a 
senator,  and  therefore  entitled  to  go  abroad 
with  the  '  latus  clavus/  which  he  would  do 
sometimes ;  while  at  others  he  would  ap- 
pear  only  as  an  *  eques/  with  the  '  angustus 
davus.'  He  was  rich  enough  to  live  in  a 
fine  house,  and  did  so;  but  would  from 
caprioe  go  and  take  an  obscure  lodging, 
such  as  a  poor  man  might  be  ashamed  of. 
Ck)mm.  Craq.  who  had  *  doctor '  for  *  doctus/ 
says  Priscus  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens. 
Tbat  word  appears  in  many  MSS.  I  see  no 
occasion  with  Bentley  and  most  of  the  com- 
mentators  for  supposing  Priscus  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  backwards  and 
forwards  to  Athens.  He  put  on  first  one 
character  and  then  another:  now  a  man 
about  town,  and  now  taUdng  of  going  to 


Athens  as  a  philosopher.  That  seems  to  be 
all.  He  was  just  such  an  unstable  person 
as  TigelHus  is  described  to  be  in  S.  i.  3. 
18 :  "  Nil  fnit  unquam  Sic  impar  dbi.'' 
He  was  "every  thing  by  tums  and  nothing 
long." 

14.  VertumnUt  quotquot  tuntt  natua 
iniqw9J\  Vertumnus,  as  his  name  indi- 
catesi  was  the  god  who  represented  change. 
Horace  says  Priacus  was  bom  when  Ver- 
tumnus  was  angry  (see  S.  3.  8,  n.,  "  Iratis 
natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis "),  and  he 
strengthens  it  by  saying  all  the  Vertumni 
that  are  to  be  found ;  as  if  every  image  of 
the  god  were  a  separate  divinity,  and  all 
were  angry  together  when  this'fickle  man 
was  bom. 

15.  Scurra  Volaneriusi']  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  person.  He  had  the  gout, 
which  Horaoe  says  he  richly  deserved,  and 
was  so  given  to  gambling  (whichwas  Ulegal, 
see  C.  iii.  24,  68,  n.),  tbat  when  he  could 
not  handle  the  dice-boz  himself,  he  hired  a 
boy  to  do  it  for  him.  '  Phimus '  was  the 
Greek  word  for  what  the  Romans  called 
'fritillus.'  From  the  shape  it  was  also 
called  'turricula'  or  'pyrgus'  {vvpyo^)^ 
and  that  word  appears  in  the  text  of  the 
Scholiasts  and  in  many  of  the  old  editions 
for  '  phimum.'  As  to  '  talos/  see  S.  3. 171 1 
n.  They  were  not  always  thrown  from  a 
boz,  but  sometimes  with  the  hand. 

19.  letnw  miaer  acprior  illOf]  *  Levius 
miser '  is  an  unusual  ezpresdon.  The  MSS. 
and  editions  vary  between  *  illo '  and  *  ille.' 
Bentley  and  many  others  before  and  after 
him  have  '  ille.'  '  lUo '  gives  tbe  simpler 
constraction.  *  Prior  illo  '  means  better  off 
than  that  man  who  is  always  changing  his 
character,  one  moment  appearing  strict, 
another  loose,  in  his  prindples  and  oonduct. 
The  superiority  of  the  man  who  is  con- 
sistent  in  vioe  lies  in  his  indifferenoe  to 
virtue,  and  the  quietness  of  his  consdence 
arising  from  that  cause.    In  that  sense  he 
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Qui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fune  laborat.''^ 

''  Non  dices  hodie,  quorstun  haec  tam  putida  tendant, 

Furciferr'  *'Ad  te,  inquam.^'  "Quo  pacto,  pessime!''' 

Fortunam  et  mores  antiquae  plebis^  et  idem 

Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat  usque  recuses, 

Aut  quia  non  sentis  quod  clamas  rectius  esse, 

Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  haeres 

Nequicquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam. 

Bomae  rus  optas,  absentem  rusticus  urbem 

Tollis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 

Ad  coenam  laudas  securum  olus  ac,  velut  usquam 

Vinctus  eas,  ita  te  felicem  dicis  amasque 

Quod  nusquam  tibi  sit  potandum.     Jusserit  ad  se 

Maecenas  serum  sub  lumina  prima  venire 

Convivam :  '  Nemon  oleum  fert  ocius  ?     Ecquis 

Auditl^  cum  magno  blateras  clamore  fugisque. 

Mulvius  et  scurrae  tibi  non  referenda  precati 
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18  better  off,  and  leas  miserable  thsn  the 
other.     Some  MSS.  haTe  *  acrior  illo.' 

21.  Non  dices  hodief']  *  Hodie '  is  equiva- 
lent  to  '  statim/  '  thia  moment.'  Doering 
interprets  'this  day  of  the  Satumalia/ 
which  destroys  the  force  of  the  word  alto- 
gether.  '  Furcifer '  is  explained  by  Donatus 
on  Terenoe  (Andr.  iii.  5.  12:  '^Tibi  ut  ego 
credam,  furcifer  ?")  as  a  slaTO  who  for  some 
slight  offenoe  was  obliged  to  go  about  with 
a  *  fiirca '  round  his  neck,  a  sort  of  ooUar 
■haped  like  a  -Vf  in  which  the  hands  also 
were  inserted.  The  master  begins  to  see 
that  Davns  is  aimlng  a  stroke  at  him»  and 
is  getting  angry. 

23.  antiquae  plebie,']  *  Plebs '  has  not 
its  distinctive  meaning  in  this  place.  (See 
C.  iii.  14.  1,  n.)  Horace  is  no  doubt 
touching  his  own  infirmity  here.  He  was 
fond  of  praising  the  simplicity  of  the  olden 
time,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  eztricate 
himself  from  the  degenerate  habits  of  his 
own  day  ('  nequicquam  coeno  cupiens  evel- 
lere  plwtam/  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
proverb  UrbQ  irr}\ov  iroSa  1%*^^)'  ^®  ^^ 
been  but  lately  perhaps  writing  the  praises 
of  a  country  Ufe  and  sighing  for  his  iarm 
(in  the  last  SatireV,  butwhen  therewe  may 
beliere  he  felt  dull  enough,  and  missed  the 
sodety  and  elegancies  of  the  dty.  What- 
ever  his  ordinary  iare  may  have  been,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
and  was  proud  to  be  invited  to  the  Esqui- 
liae.     It  is  this  good-tempered  raillery  of 


himself  that  makes  some  of  Horaoe'9  writ- 
ings  80  agreeable,  and  the  man  himself 
appear  so  amiable.  There  is  much  humoiar 
in  this  part  of  the  Satire.  He  is  snppoeed 
to  be  congratulating  himself  upon  being 
snffered  to  dine  quietly  at  home  when  he 
gets  an  unezpected  invitation  from  Mae- 
cenas  to  a  late  dinner.  He  immediately 
shouts  for  hb  lantem,  scolds  the  servants  if 
they  keep  him  waiting  a  moment»  and  runs 
off  as  fest  as  he  can,  leaving  in  the  lurch 
some  persons  to  whom  he  lud  promised  a 
dinner,  and  who  go  away  disappointed  and 
muttering  abuse. 

33.  9ub  lumina  primd]  'Immediately 
after  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.'  (See 
Epod.  ii.  44,  n.)  The  ordinary  dinner- 
hour  was  earlier  (see  C.  i.  I.  20,  n.),  but 
Maecenas'  occupations  protracted  his  '  soli- 
dus  dies/  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  glad 
enough  no  doubt  to  get  a  cheerful  oom- 
panion  like  Horaoe  to  dine  with  him. 
'  Blatero  *  is  to  bawl,  or  more  oommonly  to 
babble  and  talk  nonsense.  (See  Foroell.) 
'Mulvius'  may  be  any  body,  one  of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  parasites.  'Non  refe- 
renda  precati/  uttearing  curses  which  the 
servants  heard  but  must  not  repeat.  See 
last  Satiroi  v.  30,  **  iratis  precibus."  Estr^ 
observes  (p.  441):  ''  Habuit  parasitos  quo- 
que  suos  Horatius.  Quid  mimm  ?  Pasoebat 
Diogenes  mnres :  (Diog.  Laert  lib.  vi.  c 
40).  CoUocandos  aiitem  cenflemas  infra 
servos." 
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Discedunt.     Etenim  fateor  me,  dixerit  ille, 

Duci  ventre  levem,  nasum  nidore  supinor, 

Imbecillus,  iners,  si  quid  vis  adde  popino. 

Tu,  cum  sis  quod  ego  et  fortassis  nequior,  ultro  40 

Insectere  velut  melior  verbisque  decoris 

Obvolvas  vitium !     Quid,  si  me  stultior  ipso 

Quingentis  empto  drachmis  deprenderis !     Aufer 

Me  vultu  terrere ;  manum  stomachumque  teneto, 

Dum  quae  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor  edo.  45 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit,  meretricula  Davum : 

Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  digm'us !    Acris  ubi  me 

Natura  iqtendit,  sub  clara  nuda  lucema 

Quaecunque  excepit  turgentis  verbera  caudae, 

Glunibus  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum,  50 

Dimittit  neque  famosum  neque  sollicitum  ne 

Ditior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem. 

Tu  cum  projectis  insignibus,  annulo  equestri 


37*  duperit  ille,']  Mulvins  may  be  snp- 
poaed  to  matter  thifl,  as  Honu»  goes  off 
ADd  leavee  him  without  his  expected  dinner. 
*  Nasum  nidore  supino^/  *  I  snuff  np 
my  nose  at  the  smell  of  a  good  dinner.' 
'  Nidor '  means  '  nidor  cnlinae/  as  in  Jnv. 
V.  162:  "Captum  te  nidore  suae  putat  ille 
cnlinae;"  and  Martial  i.  93.  9:  "Pasceris 
et  nigrae  solo  nidore  culinae.''  *  Popino ' 
18  not  a  common  word.  It  means  an  idle 
dissolute  fellow,  a  freqaenter  of  '  popinae/ 
oook-shops.  (See  above,  S.  4. 62,  n.)  Sue- 
tonius  (de  lUust.  Gram.  c.  xv.)  says  that 
Lenaeusi  a  teacher  at  Rome  and  a  freedman 
of  Pompeius  Magnus,  used  to  revile  Sallust 
the  historian,  and  called  him  **  kstaurum  et 
luroonem  et  nebulonem  popinonemque " 
(not  *  ganeonemqne/  as  OrelU  has  it). 
ForoeUini  has  only  one  other  instanoe  from 
a  fragment  of  Varro.  'Tu — nltro  insec- 
tere,'  are  yon  the  man  to  oome  forward  and 
attack?  that  is,  to  be  the  first  to  do  it. 
See  S.  6.  30,  and  C.  iv.  4.  51,  n. 

42.  Quid,  H  me]  Davus  goee  on  in 
his  own  person.  Five  hundred  drachmae, 
reckoning  the  drachma  and  the  denarhis 
as  nearly  the  same  value  (abont  8|<i.), 
which  was  the  case  abont  this  time» 
amounts  to  17/-  15«.  of  our  money,  and 
this  was  a  small  price,  only  given  for  in- 
ferior  slaves.  The  prioe  varied  very  widely 
aooording  to  the  beauty  of  the  slaves  (of 
either  sex),  which  enhanced  their  value 
more  than  any  thing  else,  or  acoording  to 
their  education,  or  skiU  in  handicrafts^  &c. 


(See  Dict  Ant,  art  <  Servus.')  *  Auier  me 
terrere,*  UteraUy  '  away  wifth  that  frighten- 
ing  me.'  The  word  nowhere  else  occurs 
with  an  infinitive.  It  expresses  ahirm  and 
haste,  for  Davus  sees  his  master  frowning 
and  liffcing  his  hand  to  strike  him. 

45.  OH»pini  doeuit  me  Jamtor]  About 
Crispinus  see  S.  i.  1.  120,  n.  Davus  pro- 
fesses  to  have  got  at  seoond  hand  frt>m  the 
slave  of  this  Stoic  philosopher  the  argu* 
ments  he  is  going  to  propound.  They  are 
put  generally,  and  he  uses  his  own  name ; 
but  the  pronoun  *  te '  means  any  one.  The 
'  janitor,'  who  was  also  caUed  *  ostiarias,' 
kept  the  door  of  the  house.  He  had  a  room 
on  each  side  of  the  '  oetium,'  which  was  « 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  door. 
Crispinus'  janitor  may  be  supposed  to  have 
overheard  what  his  master  had  said  from 
time  to  time  to  his  finends  while  sitting  in 
the  'atrium*  into  which  the  inner  door 
opened. 

47.  cruee  diffniu»  /]     See  S.  i.  3.  82. 

53.  anmdo  equeairt]  See  above  v.  9,  n. 
The  person  is  supposed  to  be  an  '  eques,' 
and  one  of  the  *  judioes  selecti '  (see  S.  L  4. 
123,  n.)  to  have  put  off  his  toga  and  thrown 
over  him  by  way  of  disguise  a  loose  doak» 
*  laoema,'  which  garment  had  sometimes  s 
hood,  '  cucuUus,'  to  go  over  the  head,  and 
that  is  supposed  to  ^  the  case  here.  See 
Martial(xiv.  132):  "  Si  possem,  totas  cnpe« 
rem  misisse  lac^as,"  by  which  he  means 
a  '  lacema '  with  its  hood  oomplete.  The 
'laoema'  was  nsuaUy  wom  over  the  <  toga,' 
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Bomanoque  habitu,  prodis  ex  judice  Dama 
Turpis,  odoratum  caput  obscurante  lacema, 
Non  es  quod  simulas  ?     Metuens  induceris  atque 
Altercante  libidinibus  tremis  ossa  pavore. 
Quid  refert  uri,  virgis  ferroque  necari 
Auctoratus  eas,  an  turpi  clausus  in  arca, 
Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis, 
Gontractum  genibus  tangas  caput  i    Estne  marito 
Matronae  peccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas ! 
In  corruptorem  vel  justior.     Illa  tam^  se 
Non  habitu  mutatve  loco,  pecoatve  superne. 
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bat  here  that  garment  (*  RomaQni  habitiu ') 
is  laid  aside.  Tbe  man^s  hair  is  soented  with 
perfiimed  oil,  like  VaruB'  in  Epod.  y.  69. 
See  Epp.  i.  14.  32,  n. 

69.  Auctoratus  eas,"]  Thongh  gladiators 
were  for  the  most  part  slaves  or  criminals, 
freemen  sometimes  sold  tlieir  serrices  in 
this  capacitj,  and  they  were  called  '  aucto- 
rati/  and  the  pay  they  received  *  auctora- 
mentum.'  So  Suetonius  says  that  Tiberiufl 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows  to  the  memorj 
of  Augustus,  and  Drumis  his  grand&ther, 
and  to  increase  the  number  he  fadred  several 
who  had  received  their  discharge,  "  rudiariis 
quoque  quibnsdam  revocatis  auctoramento 
oentenum  milUum  "  (vit.  Tib.  c  vii.).  SiK:h 
persons  bound  themselves  by  a  verv  strin- 
gent  bond  to  the  *  lanista '  who  hired  them. 
The  words  of  this  bond  are  given  in  a 
passage  of  Petronins :  *'  In  verba  Eumolpi  sa- 
oramentum  juravimus  ori,  vinciri,  verberari, 
ferroqne  neouri,  et  quicquid  aliud  Eumolpus 
jussisseti  tanquam  legitimi  gladiatores  do- 
mino  oorpora  animasque  religiosissime  ad- 
dicimus."  The  same  words  Seneca  qnotes 
(Ep.  37):  "  Promisisti  virum  bonum ;  sacra- 
mento  obligatns  es. — ^Eadem  honeetissimi 
hujus  et  illius  turptseimi  auctoramenti  verba 
sunt  uri,  vindri,  ferroque  necari ;"  and  this 
explains  Juvenal^s  **  Scripturus  leges  et 
regia  verba  lanistae  "  (S.  zi.  8).  The  word 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  '  auctor/  in  the 
sense  of  *  venditor  *  Irom  the  person  sdling 
his  services,  that  being  a  particular  sense  of 
'  auctor '  as  opposed  to  '  emtor.'  There  is 
evidently  a  oonnexion  between  the  two 
words,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  it  is ; 
for  *  auctor '  is  only  applied  to  the  seller  as 
warranting  the  title. — From  the  above  pas- 
sages  it  is  clear  that  <  uri '  is  absolute ;  it  does 
not  go  with  *  virgis'  as  some  take  it. 

60.  cofwcia]  See  8.  i.  2.  130,  and 
Juvenal  (iii.  49) :  "  Quis  nunc  diligitnr  nisi 
oonsdus?''    ^Consdos'  means  an  accom- 


pUoe.    Tbe  man  asks  wfaat  difierenoe  it 

makes  whether  a  freeman  goes  and  lets 
himself  to  a  ^lanista'  to  be  beaten  a&d 
tortured  at  his  wili,  or  rins  tbe  risk,  in 
furtherance  of  his  amours,  of  being  shot  np 
head  and  heels  together  in  a  dirty  old  dieat 
by  his  mistress^s  sUve-girl,  to  keep  ont  of 
the  way  of  her  husband. 

61.  Etine  tnariio']  What  were  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  )aws  respecting  adnltery  re- 
pealed  by  tbe  Julia  lex,  passed  a.u.c.'  737 
or  thereabouts  (C.  iv.  6.  21),  is  not  known. 
That  they  affected  the  wife's  '  dos '  we  have 
seen  in  8.  i.  2.  131.  Gdlius  (x.  23)  qnotes 
a  speech  of  the  elder  Cato,  **  De  Dote,"  by 
which  it  appears  that  tbe  husband  had  tken 
power  to  put  his  wife  to  death  if  he  eanght 
her  in  the  act  of  adultery;  and  if  so  he 
must  have  had  that  power  at  the  time 
Horace  wrote,  fbr  the  law  had  not  been 
altered.  The  words  of  Cato,  who  died  b.c. 
149,  are  these :  *'  Vir  quum  divortiom  fecit 
mulieri  judex  pro  oensore  eet.  Impcrinm 
quod  videtur  habet.  Si  quid  perverse  tetre- 
que  Csctum  est  a  muKere,  mnltatnr:  8i 
vinum  bibit,  si  cum  alieno  viro  probri  qnid 
fedt,  oondemnatur. — ^ln  adulterio  uxorem 
tuam  si  deprehendisses  sine  judido  impiine 
necares.  Illa  te  si  adnlterares  digito  non 
auderet  contingere ;  neque  jus  est."  This 
Davns  wonld  call  hard  measnre  against 
women:  "Bcastor  lege  dura  vivunt  m«- 
lieres"  (Plautofl,  Mercat.  iv.  6.  3).  The 
partiality  which  Davus*  words  imply  waa 
oorrected  by  tbe  above  law  of  Augnstas, 
which  gave  the  hnsband  power  to  kiU  the 
aduiterer  in  oertain  cases,  but  not  to  kili 
his  wife.  It  is  dear  from  this  Satire  aad 
the  seoond  of  the  first  book  that  tke  injured 
hnsband  might  do  pretty  mueh  as  he  pleased, 
or  was  able,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  adol« 
terer,  without  fear  of  the  laws. 

64.  Non  hahiiu  mutatfte  loeo'\  Davna 
says  the  woman  may  be  bad,  but  flibe  is  not 
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Gum  te  fonnidet  mulier  neque  credat  amanti,  65 

Ibis  sub  furcam  prudens  dominoque  furenti 

Gommittes  rem  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  famam. 

Eyasti,  credo  metues  doctusque  cavebis : 

Quaeres  quando  iterum  paveas  iterumque  perire 

Possis,  o  toties  senrus !     Quae  belua  rtiptis,  70 

Gum  semel  effiigit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis ! 

Non  sum  moechus,  ais.     Neque  ego  hercule  fur  ubi  vasa 

Praetereo  sapiens  argentea  :  toUe  periclum, 

Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

Tune  mihi  dominus,  rerum  imperiis  hominumque  75 

Tot  tantisque  minor,  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque 

Imposita  haud  unquam  misera  formidine  privet ! 

Adde  super  dictis  quod  non  levius  valeat :  nam 

Sive  vicarius  est  qui  servo  paret,  nti  mos 


•o  bad  aa  the  man :  ahe  does  not  stoal  cmt 
of  her  own  house  to  hia  ia  diigaiBe,  and  is 
alwaya  afraid  of  hia  oomiiig,  mistnisting  hia 
promiaes  of  secrecj  and  fcAiing  detection ; 
wfaile  the  man,  with  hia  eyes  open,  pnts  his 
head  in  tfae  pillory,  and  risks  the  farj  of  the 
woman'8  hnsband  and  loss  of  fiune,  life,  and 
ererj  thing.  In  '  peocatre  snpeme '  tbere 
is  an  obseene  meaning.  As  to  *  forca,'  see 
aboTe,  Y.  22,  n.  '  Dominns '  is  nsed  for  a 
husband  here,  as  *  domina '  for  a  wife  else- 
where.     8ee  C.  ii.  12.  13,  n. 

68.  Evatii,-]  See  S.  i.  1. 45,  n. ;  u.  6.  48, 
n.  On  the  oontracted  form,  see  C.  L  36. 8, 
n.     S.  i.  5.  79,  n. ;  9.  73,  n. 

71.  prmd]  «FooUsh.'  'Pravns'  ng- 
nifies  tbat  which  is  crooked,  distorted, 
awiy,  and  is  applied  both  to  folly  and  vice. 
S.  i.  4.  79,  "  hoc  studio  pravns  facis,"  that 
is, '  malicions ;'  ii.  2. 55, "  Si  te  alio  pravnm 
detorseris,"  where  it  means  ont  of  the 
straight  oonrse. 

76.  iiitiior,]  ff^wf/,  a  slave  to  (C.  ii.  11. 
11,  n.). 

—  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque]  *  Vin- 
dicta '  is  here  nsed  as  signifying  the  '  fes- 
tuca  *  or  rod  laid  npon  the  shonlder  of  a 
slave  by  the  praetor  in  the  act  of  giving  him 
his  freedom.  It  properly  signifies  the  '  res 
vindicta,'  and  is  derived  '  a  vindicando,'  the 
praetor  standing  in  the  position  of  *  adver- 
sarins '  to  the  owner,  as  in  a  '  vindicatio.' 
The  act  is  deariy  desoribed  in  Diet.  Ant., 
art.  '  Manumissio ;'  and  with  referenoe  to 
the  last  remark,  see  art. '  Vindicatio,'  in  the 
formula  oonnected  with  which  'vindicta,' 
as  here,  was    used    for    the    'fBStoca;' 


"Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritiam 
meum  esse  aio  semndum  causam  sicut 
dizL  Eooe  tibi  Vindictam  imposni.''  Davns 
says  that  mannmission  repad»d  over  and 
over  again  (thongh  that  involves  an  absnr- 
dity)  could  not  deliver  his  master,  as  he 
called  himself,  from  tlie  faondage  he  was 
nnder  to  the  world. 

78.  Adde  ntper  dicti»]  'Dictis'  is 
govemed  by  *adde,'  aud  'snper'  is  nsed 
absolutely.  Orelli  makes  *  super '  govem 
'  dictis,'  as  in  S.  6.  3  it  govems  '  his '  (see 
note). 

79.  vicariu»]  Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  3. 38), 
speaking  of  one  Diognetns  as  a  slave  of  the 
lowest  sort,  says,  ^*  Vicarinm  nnllnm  habet, 
nibil  omnino  peculii."  The  'pecolium' 
was  that  property  which  a  slave  might  ac- 
cumulate,  and  whicfa  oonventionaUy  was 
held  by  him  independent  of  his  master,  and 
among  the  rest  he  might  have  a  '  vicarius,' 
a  slave  to  do  his  duty  or  help  him  in  it. 
He  was  held  to  be  *  quasi  dominns '  in  re- 
hition  to  his  'vicarius'  (see  Mr.  Long^s 
note  on  Cic  in  Verr.  ii.  1 .  36).  In  hitet 
times  it  appears  that  a  slave  might  have 
several  *  vicarii,'  but  at  this  time  more  than 
one  was  unusual  (Becker  GaU.  Sc.  i.  n.  5). 
What  Davus  says  is,  whether  you  cfaoose  to 
call  the  slave's  slave  his  '  vicarius,'  or  sub- 
stitute,  as  your  law  does,  or  his  feliow-slave 
(as  strictly  speaking  he  is,  for  exoept  by 
sniTeianoe  a  slave  can  hold  no  property  in- 
dependent  of  his  master),  what  is  my  rala- 
tion  to  you  ?  I  am  your  slave ;  you  are  tfae 
slave  of  your  passions,  which  pull  you  abont 
as  the  strings  pnll  a  poppet  (whioh  tfa« 
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Vester  ait,  seu  conservus ;  tibi  quid  sum  ego  l    Nempe       80 

Tu  mihi  qui  imperitas  alii  servis  miser  atque 

Duceris  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum. 

Quisnam  igitur  liber !     Sapiens  sibi  qui  imperiosus, 

Quem  neque  pauperies  neque  mors  neque  vincula  terrent, 

Besponsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores  85 

Fortis,  et  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus, 


Greelu  Galled  vtvp6ffiraffrov).  The  ancients 
carried  tbeir  mechanical  sloll  in  the  oon- 
straction  of  automaton  figures  as  far,  and 
perhaps  farther,  than  it  has  been  carried 
Binoe.  A  oelebrated  instanoe  is  that  of 
Clandins'  sham-fight  in  the  LacuB  FucinuSf 
during  which  a  figure  of  Triton  in  silver 
Tose  np  from  the  hike  and  blew  a  bUist  upon 
a  trumpet  (Sueton.  Vit.  Claudii,  c.  21). 
Artists  in  this  Une  were  oommon  among 
the  Greeks,  and  were  called  vivpSairaffrai, 
avTOfAarovpyoi,  It  appears  from  Herodo- 
tus  (ii.  48)  that  dycfXfiara  vfvp6ffiravTaf 
as  he  calls  them,  were  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  instaoce  he  givee  u  yery 
filthy.  Plato  (de  Legg.  lib.  i.  p.  644)  speaks 
of  man's  passions  as  Davus  does:  rdSt  dk 
IfffitVf  ftri  ravra  rd  irdBti  kv  ^fiiv  olov 
vtvpa  ^  fifipivBol  TivtQ  ivovtrai  viruffL  ri 
tff^&Q  Kai  dXX^Xaic  dvOiXKOvnv  Ivavriac 
oiffcu  iir*  ivavTia^  irpdEnc*  Penius  has 
imitated  this  passage  like  many  othera  (S. 
V.  129): 

'' Sed  si  intus  et  in  jeoore  aegro 

Nascuntur  domini,  qui  tu  impunitior  exis 
Atque  hic,  quem  ad  strigiles  scutica  et  metus 
egit  herilis  ?'' 

83.  ft^'  ftti  imperionUf']  *  He  who  has 
oontrol  over  himself.'  Before  Horaoe  no 
writer  uses  this  word  with  a  case  after  it. 
Pliny  uses  the  genitive,  Seneca  the  dative, 
after  '  imperiosus '  in  the  places  quoted  by 
ForoellinL 

85.  Retpantare  cupidinibuMf]  *  Responso' 
Ss  repeated  in  v.  103  (where  however  see 
note),  and  Epp.  i.  1, 68.  ''Fortunae  respon- 
Bare  superbae."  It  seems  to  mean,  to  reply  to 
on  equai  terms,  and  so  to  be  a  match  for,  and 
to  overoome.  The  construction  of  the  adjec- 
tive  and  infinitive  is  oommon  in  the  OdeSi  but 
not  in  the  Satires  or  Epistles.  See  C.  i.  1. 
16,  n. 

86.  m  ee  ip90totu9fiere9faigue  rotundue,"] 
'  In  himself  entire,  smoothed,  and  rounded/ 
that  is,  perfect  as  a  sphere,  and,  as  the 
next  line  ezplains,  like  a  beautifcd  statue 
whose  graoes  are  idl  in  itselfi  which  is  per- 
fectlj  finished  and  polished.  This  is  else- 
where  ezpressed  by    'ad    nnguem  factas 


homo'  (S.  i.  5.  32»  n.),  the  diifareDoe  in 
the  mode  of  ezpression  being,  tbat  here  it 
is  meant  there  are  no  inequalities  on  the 
suHace  on  which  any  thing  at  all  can  resL 
The  other  ezpression  has  been  ezplained 
in  its  plaoe.  'Justus  homo'  signifieB  s 
oomplete  or  perfect  man.  '  In  ae  ipso  totoa' 
is  ezplained  by  a  similar  passage  in  Cioero 
(Paradoz.  ii.)  :  **  Non  potest  non  beatia- 
simus  esse  qui  totus  aptus  est,  ez  sese  qui 
in  se  uno  sua  ponit  omnia."  He  wants 
nothing  from  without  to  set  him  off,  and 
his  resources  as  weli  as  his  graoes  are  all  in 
himself.  The  mud  throughwhich  he  passes 
as  he  goee  through  the  world  does  not  ad- 
here  to  him ;  drcumstanoesi  prosperous  or 
the  reverse,  do  not  affect  his  character ;  and 
m  all  her  assaults  upon  his  happinesa  Por- 
tune  proves  bnt  feeble,  not  being  able  to 
make  any  impreagion  npon  it.  *  Mancoa ' 
means  lame  in  the  handy  as  *  dandus '  does 
in  the  foot  (see  ForceU.).  Ansonins  has 
imitated  Horaoe  (IdyU.  zvi.),  and  his  words 
iUnstrate  these : — 

"  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  viz  repperit 
nnum 
Millibns   e  multis   hominum    oonsnltna 

ApoUo, 
Judez  ipse  sui  totnm  se  ezplorat  ad  un- 

guem: 
Quid  prooeres  vanique  ferat  quid  opinio 

vulgi 
Securus,  mundi  instar  habens  teres  atque 

rotundus 
Eztemae  ne  quid  labis  per  levia  sidat." 
Here  *  rotundus'  is  ezplained  by  the  likenees 
of  the  heavens,  which  Plato  (Tim.  p.  33) 
says  the  Deity  <r^ipofidkc  iropvtvcaTo^ 
as  being  most  affcer  his  own  image.  A 
parallelogTam  was  also  an  illustration  of  the 
andents  for  a  perfect  man,  taken  from  that 
saying  of  Simonides  in  the  fragment  quoted 
by  PUto  in  his  Protagoras  ^.  339),  and 
thus  restored  by  Hermann : — 

dvSp*  dyaB6v  ftkv  dXaOiMf  ytviaBat  xa' 

Xtvbv, 
X<p9^v  rt  Kal  iroffl  Koi.  voifi 
Ttrpdyiavovy  dvtv  ^foyov  rc- 
rvyfuvov. 
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Extemi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari, 

In  quem  manca  ruit  semper  fortuna.     Potesne 

Ex  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere !     Quinque  talenta 

Poscit  te  mulier,  vexat  foribusque  repukum  90 

Perfundit  gelida,  rursus  vocat ;  eripe  turpi 

GoUa  jugo ;  Liber,  liber  sum,  dic  age.     Non  quis ; 

Urget  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis  et  acres 

Subjectat  lasso  stimulos  versatque  negantem. 

Vel  cum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella,  95 

Qui  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  cum  Fulyi  Butubaeque 


Comp.  Arisi.  Rhet  iii.  11.  Ethic.  Nioom. 
i.  10.  §  11.  *  Teree '  ia  explained  in  a  note 
on  C.  i.  1.  28. 

89.  QiUnque  ialenta]  The  Attic  drachma 
of  this  period,  which  is  here  meant,  was 
worth  about  the  aame  ar  the  Roman  de- 
nariufl,  nearly  S^d,  (see  above,  v.  43,  n.). 
The  mina  was  equal  to  100  drachmae,  and 
a  talent  to  60  minae.  It  was  worth  there- 
ibre  about  212/.,  and  five  talents  1060/. 
Davus,  a  Greek,  reckons  in  the  currency  of 
Greece.  The  caprioe  of  the  man'a  mistress 
is  described  aa  before,  S.  3.  260,  sqq.  Hif 
own  bondage  ia  very  well  described  by 
Cioero  (Paradox.  v.  2)  :  "  An  ille  mihi  tibcor 
cui  mutier  imperat,  cui  leges  imponit,  prae- 
scribit,  jubet,  vetat  quod  videtur  ?  qui  nihil 
imperanti  negare  potest,  nihil  recusare  au- 
det  ?  Poscit,  dandum  est ;  vocat,  veniendum ; 
ejicit,  abeundum ;  minatur,  eztimescendnm. 
£go  vero  istum  non  modo  servum,  sed 
nequissimum  servum,  etiam  si  in  amplis- 
sima  famitia  natus  sit,  appeUandum  puto." 

92.  Non  qui»;'}  This  is  the  second  per- 
8on  of '  queo.' 

95.  Pouriaca  torpety  nuanef  tabella,'] 
Pausias  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  art,  where  there 
was  a  large  ooUection  of  his  pictures. 
Man 7  were  sold  by  the  Sicyonian  govem- 
ment  to  pay  their  debts,  and  most  of  these 
found  their  way  to  Rome.  A  very  large 
one,  painted  with  great  boldness  and  skiU, 
and  representing  a  sacrifioe,  was  trans- 
ported  to  Rome  by  Scaurus  when  he  was 
aedile,  and  at  the  time  Horaoe  wrote  was  kept 
in  the  porticus  of  Cn.  Pompeius.  His  pic- 
tures  howeverwere  chiefly  smaU,  *tabeUae,' 
and  among  the  most  celebrated  was  the  por- 
trait  of  his  mistress  Glycera  as  aflower  girl, 
^Tf^aviiirXoKoe  (Plin.  N.  H.  tib.  zzxv.  c 
11,  sect.  40,  §  2,  sqq.),  ''parvas  pingebat 
tabeUas  maximeque  pueros;"  but  Pausias 
was  also  oelebrated  for  his  encaostic  paint- 


ings,  in  which  Pliny  says  he  had  no  equal. 
He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  centnry,  b.c.  'Torpes'  is  a  tike 
expieeaion  to  that  in  S.  i.  4.  28,  **  Stupet 
Albius  aere ;"  and  6.  17,  "  Qui  stupet  in 
titulis  et  imaginibns." 

96.  Fulvi  Rutubaegue  Aut  Pacideiani] 
These  are  aU  names  of  ghuiiators,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  context.  Pliny  teUs 
us  it  was  the  practice,  when  shows  of  gU- 
diators  were  exhibited,  for  the  exhibitor  to 
set  forth  a  picture  of  the  games,  to  inform 
the  pubtic,  snch  as  we  see  now  of  conjurors, 
drcns,  and  the  tike;  and  tfaese  are  what 
Davus  aUudes  to.  They  were  done  no  doubt 
roughly  as  he  describes.  "  Pingi  autem 
gladiatoria  munera  atque  in  pubtioo  exponi 
ooepta  a  C.  Terentio  Lncano  "  (Ptin.  xxxv. 
c.  7i  §  33).  Cicero  mentions  repeatedly  a 
gladiator  named  Paddeianus,  as  one  whom 
Ludtius  had  seen  at  Capua  matched  with 
one  Aseminus  or  Aeseminus.  He  quotea 
the  foUowing  tines  of  Lndtius : — 

**  Non  spurcus  homo  sed  doctus  et  acer 
Cum  Paddiano  hic   oomponitur,  optimuB 

longe 
Post  homines   natos    [gladiator  qui  fuit 

unus]." 

(De  Opt.  Gen.  Orat.  c.  vi.  See  also  Tuac 
Diap.  iv.  21,  and  Ep.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ni.  4.) 
Horaoe  may  have  taken  the  name  for  any 
gladiator  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity 
of  this  man.  The  MSS.  and  editions  vary 
between  Pladdeiani  and  Pasideiani.  Some 
of  the  old  editions  have  '  piadde  Jant'  Fea 
refers  to  an  inscription  in  Gruter's  ooUec- 
tion  (p.  301),  in  which  the  name  Pladdianus 
occurs,  and  he  adopts  that  orthography. 
*  Contento  poptite '  represents  the  attitude 
of  the  gladiators.  The  SchoUasts  raise  a 
doubt  upon  the  point,  thinking  the  words 
may  apply  to  the  spectator  stretching  him- 
Belf  on  tip-toe  to  get  a  nearer  view. 
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Aut  Pacideiani  contento  poplite  miror 

Proelia  rubrica  picta  aut  carbone,  velut  si 

Be  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes 

Arma  viri  l     Nequam  et  cessator  Davus ;  at  ipee  loo 

Subtilis  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis. 

Nil  ego  si  ducor  libo  fumante :  tibi  ingens 

Virtus  atque  aninuis  coenis  responsat  opimis 

Obsequium  ventris  mihi  pemiciosius  est  cur! 

Tergo  plector  enim.     Qui  tu  impunitior  illa  105 

Quae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt  obsonia  captas  i 

Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitae. 

Illusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 

Oorpus.     An  hic  peccat,  sub  noctem  qui  puer  uvam 

Furtiva  mutat  dtrigili :  qui  praedia  vendit,  l  lo 

Nil  servile  gulae  parens  habet !     Adde,  quod  idem 

Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 


101.  caUidus  tatdU.^  See  S.  6.  20,  d., 
and  3.  23:  "CaUidus  huic  signo  ponebam 
millia  oentum." 

103.  coenU  reiponaat  opimig]  It  is 
tt0ual  to  put  a  note  of  interrogation  after 
<opimifl/  and  to  take  'responaat'  in  the 
Bame  sense  as  above  (y.  85).  I  prefer 
taking  it  in  the  sense  of  '  corresponds  to/ 
as  *  responsnra '  in  S.  8.  66.  Wbat  Davus 
says  I  think  amounts  to  this :  *  I  am  good 
for  nothing,  becanse  I  am  attracted  by  a 
qake  just  hot  from  the  oven ;  you  forsooth 
are  virtuous  and  noble  because  you  feast 
upon  good  things.'  So  the  same  oppoeition 
appears  in  these  lines  as  in  the  two  before. 
*  Libum '  was  a  ooarse  sort  of  cake  made  of 
pounded  cheefle,  egffs,  and  flour,  all  mized 
together  and  baked  (Cato  R.  R.  76,  Foroell.). 
There  was  another  sort  used  in  sacrifice, 
oonceming  which  see  Epp.  i.  10.  10,  n. 
The  *  liba '  Davus  means  were  such  as  the 
good  old  woman  at  BoviUae  made  fbr  the 
poor.     (See  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  667,  sqq.) 

**  Orta  suburbanis  quaedam  fuit  Anna  Bo- 
viUis, 
Pauper  sed  mundae  sedulilatis  anus. 
lUa  levi  mitra  canos  redimita  capillos 
Fmgebat  tremula  rustica  Uba  mann. 
Atque  ita  per  populnm  tumantia  mane  sole- 
bat 
Dividere;  haec  populo  copia  grata  fuit." 

106.  Qtit  tu  impunitior}  Persius  has 
copied  thifl  way  of  speaking  (v.  129) : 


** Sed  si  intufl  et  in  jeoore  aegro 

Nascuntur  domini,  qui  tu  impunilior  exifl 
Atque  hic  quem  ad  Btrigiiefl  flcutica  et  mefinfl 
egitheriUs?" 

110.  Furiiffa  mutat  MtriffiU:]  Afl  to 
the  construction  with  'muto'  see  C.  L 
17.  2.  The  «strigU,'  which  the  Gieeks 
called  «rrXf yyj^,  was  a  scraper  of  bone  or 
metal,  of  a  cnrved  form  and  with  a  shaip 
edge,  with  which  the  skin  was  scraped  alter 
bathing,  or  ezercise  in  the  gymnasium. 
See  Becker's  GaUus,  *  Ezc  on  the  Baths/ 
and  Dict.  Ant.  on  the  same  subject,  for  an 
account  of  theee  infltrumentfl  and  their  ap* 
pUcation. 

112.  Non  horam  teeum  «km  po/st,  ] 
Acron  interprets  this  **  non  es  tecnm  :  i.  e. 
non  es  sanus,"  which  does  not  i^pear  to  be 
the  meaning.  To  a  man  who  has  no  re- 
souroes  in  himself,  or  is  afraid  of  his  own 
oonscience  or  his  own  thoughts,  and  reflorts 
to  amuflements  or  other  means  of  distrac- 
tion  to  divert  his  mind,  theee  wordfl  apply. 
'  Tecum  habita,' '  inhabit  your  own  braist, 
make  that  your  home '  (Pers.  S.  iv.  62). 
Seneca  (de  Tranq.  An.  iL)  says :  "aUod  ex 
aUo  iter  susdpitur  et  spectacula  spectacuUfl 
mutantur,  ut  ait  Lucretiufl :  '  hoc  ae  quie- 
que  modo  semper  fugit.'  Sed  quid  prodest 
si  non  effugit  ?  Sequitur  se  ipse  et  uiget 
gravissimus  oomes.'^  The  quotation  firom 
Lucretius  is  taken  from  the  third  book, 
V.  1081.  The  whole  pasflage  wUl  iUustrate 
thifl  of  Horaoe.    It  ifl  quotod  on  C.  iL  16. 
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Ponere,  teque  ip^um  vitas,  fugitivus  et  erro, 

Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallere  curam : 

Frustra ;  nam  eomes  atra  premit  sequiturque  fugacem.'^  115 

"  Unde  mihi  lapidem  f — "  Quorsum  est  opus  ?'^ — "  Unde  sagittas?'^ 

''  Aut  insanit  homo  aut  versus  facit."^     ''  Ocius  hinc  te 

Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino.^ 


19,  which,  sod  otber  plaoes  of  Horaoe  there 
mentioned,  may  be  compared  witb  this. 
Hie  differenoe  between  '  fagitiTns '  and 
.'erro'  is  expUined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  21.  1. 
17)»  quoted  by  ForoeUini,  nnder  the  latter 
word.  The  whole  pas8ag;e  is:  ''Erronem 
definit  Labeo  pusillum  fugitiyum  esse,  et  ez 
diverso  fugitivum  magnum  erronem  esse, 
sed  proprie  erronem  sic  definimos  qui  non 
quidem  iugit  sed  fifequenter  sine  eaosa 
tagatur,  et  temporibus  in  res  nugatorias 
eonsumptis  serius  ad  .dominum  ledit" 
That  is,  a  '  fugitivus '  is  a  slave  who  runs 
away  outright ;  an  '  erro  '  was  an  idle 
fellow  who  skulked  out  of  the  way  to  escape 
work  or  to  amuse  himself.  There  was  the 
same  distinctton  in  the  army  between  *  de- 
8ertor'and  «emansor.'  A  '  fugitivus '  was 
branded  on  the  forehead,  and  hence  he  was 
termed  <literatus/  *  notatus/  Mnscriptus/ 
'stigmosusf  'stigma*  being  the  word  to 
ezpress  the  mark  thus  given.  See  aboTe, 
S.  5.  15,  n. 

116.  Undemihi  lapidemf]  See  above, 
S.  6.  102,  n.  Horace  is  supposed  to  get 
angry  beyond  enduranoe  at  this  home-thrust 
of  his  slave,  and  caUs  out  for  a  stone,  arrows, 
any  thing  to  throw  at  his  head.  The  man 
is  bewildered  with  fear,  and  thinks  his 
master  has  gone  mad,  unleBS,  which  was  as 


good,  he  was  making  Terses.  He  is,  or 
affects  to  be,  unconscious  of  the  Hoense  he 
has  giTeu  himself,  and  the  foroe  of  tfae 
truths  he  has  been  telUng. 

118.  aeeedeg  opera  agro  wma' 8abino.'\ 
*  I  wiU  send  you  away  to  work  with  the 
other  slaves  (of  whom  therefore  he  appears 
to  have  had  eight)  at  my  fiurm.'  It  was  a 
eommon  puntshment,  as  it  is  now  in  slaYe 
oountries,  for  a  slave  to  be  tumed  ont  of 
the  *  lamiUa  urbana,'  into  tbe  '  fiimiUa  rus- 
tica,'  and  set  to  work  in  the  fields  with 
chains  on  his  legs.  See  Terence  (Phorm. 
ii.  l.  19),  where  Geta  looks  forward  to 
being  puntshed  in  the  above  manner :— 

*'  Molendum  est  in  pistrino,  Tapulandum, 
habendae  oompedes, 
Opus  ruri  fiMSundum." 

And  Qmmio  in  PUutus  (MosteU.  i.  1.  15) 
says  to  bis  feUow  slave, — 

**  Sane  credo,  Tranio, 
Quod  te  in  pistrinum  scis  actutum  tradier, 
Cis  herde  paucas  tempestates,  Tranio, 
Augebis  ruri  numero  genus  ferratUe ;" 

where  'genus  fenratile'  means  the  men 
wiUi  fetters,  who  are  caUed  in  tfae 
play  (ii.  1. 9)  **  ferritribaces  viri." 
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This  Satire  reprasents  a  dinner  given  by  a  rich  Tulgar  man  to  Maeoenas  and  fiye  of  his 
finends.  There  is  not  eo  much  to  distingiiiih  it  in  the  way  of  humour  as  the  sabjeet 
admitted  of.  Few  subjects  present  more  soope  for  faoetions  satire  than  the  airs  of  low- 
bom  men,  ktely  beoome  rich,  aping  the  ways  of  the  £Bshionable  world,  and  making  wealth 
their  one  passport  into  what  is  called  good  society.  This  is  a  very  slight  sketch,  and 
some  of  the  fi>roe  even  of  this  is  perhaps  loet  throngh  onr  ignoranoe  of  little  points  of 
etiquette  and  culinary  refinements  obserred  by  the  Romans  of  that  day. 

The  ho8t's  name  is  Nasidienus  Rufus.  Who  he  was  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Lambinus 
snpposes  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  to  be  meant,  a  man  of  obscure  origin  whom  Augustufl 
advanoed  to  equestrian  rank  for  servioes  rendered  against  SeK.  Pompeius,  and  who  was 
afterwards  oonsul  deeignataB.  He  put  an  end  to  himself  in  a.u.c.  714,  which  waa  kmg 
before  this  Satire  was  written,  and  the  theory  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  Heindorf 
and  Buttmann  had  not  supported  it.  Spohn  (Jahn^s  Horace,  £d.  ii.  p.  271)  supposes 
Q.  NasidiuSy  one  of  the  oommanders  under  M.  Antonius,  and  mentioned  by  Dio  Casdus 
(i.  13)  to  be  the  host.  But  as  we  cannot  airive  at  any  real  knowledge  on  the  subjecty 
and  as  the  essenoe  of  the  Satire  oonsists  in  the  obsourity  of  the  persoui  it  is  useleBs  to 
ipeculate  about  him. 

Instead  of  telling  the  story  himself,  though  it  is  probable  from  the  tone  of  the  Satare 
that  he  writes  fi*om  a  scene  he  had  witnessed,  Horaoe  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  his  friend 
Fundanius,  the  oomio  writer  mentioned  in  S.  i.  10.  42,  where  see  note. 

It  is  impossible  to  oonjecture  with  any  probability  the  date  of  the  Satire,  though  it  may 
be  assnmed  that  it  waa  written  after  Horaoe'8  intimacy  with  Maeoenas  had  begun. 


"  XJt  Nasidieni  juvit  te  coena  beati  ? 

Nam  mihi  quaerenti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 

De  medio  potare  die.'*'     ^'  Sic  ut  mihi  nunquam 


1.  Nasidient]     See  Introduction.    The  passage  of  Horace,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
thmi  and  fourth  syllables  coalesce.  *  Beati '  usage  of  the  word  was  in  a  state  of  transi- 
means  wealtby  and  favoured  of  fortune.  tion  at  this  time.     (See  Key's  L.  G.  959.) 
See  C.  L  4.  14,  n.  3.  De  medio  potare  dt«.]     Naddienus 

2.  here']  **  *Here'nnncEliteratermina-  dined  eariy  to  make  the  most  of  his  feast. 
mus,  at  veterum  oomioorum  adhuo  libris  But  'medio  die'  need  not  be  taken  quite 
inyenio^heri  ad  mevenit:'  quod  idem  in  Uterally.  The  ^prandium'  was  usually 
epistolis  Augusti  quas  sua  manu  scripsit  taken  at  noon.  The  dinner-hour  was  later. 
aut  emendavit  deprehenditur  "  (Quint.  i.  7).  (See  C.  i.  1.  20,  n.)  Busy  men,  as  we  saw 
*  Heri '  is  a  dative  form,  *  here '  an  abla-  in  S.  7.  33,  sat  down  by  candle-ligfat.  *  De 
tive ;  so  we  have  *  mani '  and  '  mane '  in  medio  die  '  is  like  *  de  nocte '  in  Epp.  L  2. 
the  moming,  'vesperi'  and  'vespere'  in  32,*media  de  luce,' £pp.  L  14.  34.  Pro- 
the  evening.  The  termination  in  *  i '  is  the  fessor  Key  thinks  that  in  this  use  of  *  de ' 
older  of  the  two,  and,  from  the  above  the  notion  of  a  part  of  time  is  oontained, 
remark  of  Quintilian  compared  with  Uns  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  best  xendered 
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In  vita  fuerit  melius.^     "  Da,  si  grave  non  est, 
Quae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca.^ 
^^  In  primis  Lucanus  aper ;  leni  fuit  Austro 
Gaptus,  ut  aiebat  coenae  pater ;  acria  circum 
Bapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 
Pervellunt  stomacbum,  siser,  allec,  faecula  Coa« 
His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte  cinctus  acemam 


10 


by  our  preposition  '  by '  or  '  in  the  course 
o(*  (L.  6.  1326,  g).  It  rather  means 
*  after/  I  think ;  tbat  ia,  *  de  medio  die ' 
meana  'after  mid-day;*  bnt  it  mnst  note 
prozimity  to  mid-day,  or  it  wonld  bave  no 
meaning  at  aU. 

4.  filerii  meliui,']     See  S.  6.  4,  n. 

—  Da,  «t  grave  non  et/,]  I  like  tbis 
reading  better  tban  *  dic/  tbongb  no  MS. 
antbority  was  prodnoed  for  it  till  Fea  dis- 
ooTered  it  in  a  few  of  bis,  wbicb  be  calls 
*<optimae  notae."  Pottier,  editing  from 
tbe  Pftrisian  MSS.,  bas  *  da/  and  gives  no 
various  reading  wbatever.  Several  editions 
of  tbe  sizteentb  centory  bave  '  da,'  but  tbe 
earlier  bave  'dic'  Comm.  Cruq.  says: 
**  dic,  ait  Horatius/'  from  wbicfa  it  is  jnstly 
inferred  tbat  be  bad  anotber  reading,  and 
tbat  '  dic '  is  bis  gloss  upon  it.  There  is 
Buffident  antbority  tberefore  for  *  da,'  tbough 
there  is  mucb  more  for  tbe  otber.  Bentley 
says  Ma '  is  only  tbe  interpolation  of  "  pezus 
nesdo  qnis  magistellus,"  who  found  it  in 
Yirgil  (£d.  i.  19),  **  sed  tomen  iste  Deus 
qui  sit  da,  Tityre,  nobis,"  and  therefore 
tnought  Horace  must  bave  nsed  tbe  same 
word.  He  is  very  angry  witb  tbe  *  ignotus 
bomundo,'  but  as  tbe  MSS.  bave  oome  to 
bia  assistanoe  tbe  word  may  be  reodved, 
and  it  is  I  tbink  a  good  one.  Terence  uses 
it :  **  Nnnc  quam  ob  rem  has  partes  didioe- 
rim  pauds  dabo  **  (Heaut.  Prol.  10).  From 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  *to  put,'  tbis 
i^plication  of  it  is  easily  derived. 

6.  iraium  ffentrem  plaeaverif]  Compare 
S.  2.  18 :  **  Latrantem  stomacbum."  Botb 
passages  put  togetber  suggest  tbe  idea  of  a 
sop  £rown  to  an  angry  dog  to  keep  him 
quiet.  Perbaps  tbat  uotion,  or  something 
of  tbe  sort,  snggested  tbis  line.  *  Placa- 
▼erit '  is  a  more  suitable  word  than  *  paca- 
yerit.'     It  applies  better  to  *  iratum.' 

6.  Lucanue  aper;"]  See  S.  3.  234;  4. 
42,  n.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  *  pro- 
mulsis '  (S.  i.  3.  6,  n.),  and  tbe  tbings  of 
wbich  it  was  usually  in  a  great  measure 
oomposed  were  seut  np  in  the  same  dish  with 


tbe  boar,  wbicb  was  generally  served  wbole, 
and  was  the  chief  disb,  'caput  coenae.' 
Tumips,  lettuoes,  radisbes,  parsntps,  with 
pickles  and  sauces  of  various  descriptions 
(see  S.  4.  73,  n.),  generally  formed  part  of 
tbe  *  gnstus '  or  *  promulds '  wbicb  preceded 
the  *  fercula '  or  oourses  of  wbich  the  reguhur 
'  coena '  oonsisted.  The  boar  was  killed, 
the  bost  (called  *  coenae  pater '  with  a  sort 
of  mock  respect)  informed  his  gnests,  wben 
tbe  south  wind  was  not  at  its  worst,  mean- 
ing,  I  suppose,  tbat  when  tbis  wind  {*  sd- 
rocco ')  was  blowing  bard  tbe  meat  would 
soon  spoil,  if  he  had  any  meaning  at  aU. 
But  it  was  probably  some  notion  of  bis 
own. 

10.  Hic  ubi  iublatie]  Tbe  narrator  is 
indined  to  make  a  sbort  business  of  tbe 
viands,  but  be  is  brougbt  back  to  them 
afterwards.  Tbe  meat  being  removed  (and 
tbough  he  only  mentions  one  course  bere, 
we  may  gatber  from  wbat  oomes  presently 
tbat  there  was  no  bck  of  disbes,  and  there- 
fore  probably  there  were  the  nsual  oourses), 
a  slave,  with  bis  dotbes  well  tucked  np, 
« sncdnctus  *  (see  S.  6.  107,  n.),  came  and 
wiped  tbe  table  with  a  bandsome  purple 
towel,  and  another  gatbered  up  wbatever 
bad  fkUen  or  bad  been  tbrown  on  tbe  floor, 
wbicb  at  tbe  same  time  be  strewed  with 
saw-dust,  perhaps  scented  (see  S.  ii.  4.  81). 
The  andents,  eating  witb  tbeir  fingers  and 
witbout  plates,  tbrew  away  tbe  bones  and 
otber  parts  of  tbdr  food  that  tbey  did  not 
eat :  sucb  were  **  tbe  cmmbs  that  feU  from 
tbe  ricb  man^s  table "  which  Lasarus  was 
glad  to  pick  up  and  eat.  *  Gausape,  -b ' 
(other  forms  of  which  are  '  gausapa,'  '  gau- 
sape,  -es,'  'gausapum')  was  a  woollen 
doth  of  foreign  manufacture.  Tbe  table 
was  of  maple  wood,  wbich  was  not  tbe 
most  costly  (see  S.  2.  4,  n.),  but  not  so 
sbabby  as  Orelli  says.  I  understand  sucb 
tables  are  iavorites  in  good  Italian  bouses 
stiU.  Wben  the  Utter  is  deared  away  and 
tbe  table  wiped,  two  slaves,  one  from  tbe 
East  and  named  after  bis  native  river,  tbe 
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Oausape  purpureo  mensaiii  pertersit,  et  alter 
Sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile  quodque 
Posset  coenantes  offendere  ;  ut  Attica  virgo 
Oum  sacris  Oereris  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes 
Oaecuba  vina  ferens,  Alcon  Ohium  maris  ezpers. 
Hic  herus :  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falemum 
Te  magis  appositis  delectat,  habemus  utrumque/ 
^*'  Divitias  miseras  !     Sed  qiiis  coenantibus  una, 


15 


other  a  Graek,  walk  in  with  two  <  amphorae/ 
one  of  Caecaban,  the  other  of  Chian  wine. 
They  are  repreaented  as  coming  in  in  a 
■olemn  and  stately  manner,  like  the  raviy- 
^6pot  who  carried  the  baskets  in  piooes- 
■ion  at  the  festiYal  of  Ceres.  (See  8.  i.  3. 
1 1,  n.)  On  the  Caecnban  and  othor  Italiaa 
wines  here  named,  see  C.  i.  9.  T,  n.  Piiny 
(zxiii.  1 )  says  that  Caecnban  wine  was  not 
grown  in  his  day,  and  that  the  Setian, 
which  was  highly  valued  hy  Angostns,  was 
Tery  rare.  There  are  some  good  wines 
made  in  the  Levant  stiUy  of  which  those  of 
Thera  (Santoria)  and  Tenedos  I  beliere 
are  amongst  the  best. 

15.  CAittffi  martff  eapers»]  It  wonld 
seem,  strange  as  it  is,  that  salt  water 
was  mized  with  the  sweet  wines  imported 
from  the  Greek  isles.  In  the  treatises  de 
Re  Rnst.  of  Columella  (zii.  21.  37)  and  of 
Cato  (zxiv,  1A5)  directions  are  given  as 
to  the  proportion  that  was  advisable  of 
salt  water  to  wine.  Colnmella  directs 
that  the  water  be  boiled  down  to  about  a 
third  part,  and  that  a  '  seztarias '  of  water 
be  added  to  an  '  amphora '  of  wine,  which 
ia  about  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  siz 
gallons.  Some,  he  says,  add  eren  two 
or  three  'sextarii/  and  he  would  like 
to  do  the  same  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out  betraying  a  saline  taste.  C^  has 
given  receipts  for  cooking  (as  it  is  caUed) 
native  wines  so  aa  to  imitate  the  Greek,  and 
sait  water  forms  an  ingredient  He  says, 
speaking  of  one  of  these  compounds :  "  non 
erit  deterius  quam  Coum."  It  is  said  that 
the  practice  arose  out  of  the  drcumstance 
of  a  slave,  who  had  stolen  some  of  his 
master^s  wine,  filling  up  the  defictency  with 
sea-water,  which  was  thought  to  have  im- 
proved  the  flavour.  In  Athenaeus  (i.  24) 
it  is  said  that  with  some  more  delicate 
wines  the  proportion  of  sea-water  was  only 
^.  An  aocident  is  said  to  have  led  to  a 
similar  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  oertain  kind  of  beer  at  Newhaven,  on  the 


Sussez  ooast,  which  goes  hy  the  name  of 
Tipper  ale.  Whether  Horaoe  refers  to  this 
pracdoe,  and  means  that  the  wine  had  not 
been  prepared,  and  was  of  inferior  quality, 
or  whether  he  means  that  this  pretended 
Chian  had  in  hct  never  croased  the  scas, 
but  had  been  concocted  at  home,  is  I  think 
doubtful.  Orelli  and  moat  of  the  eommen- 
tators  adopt  the  first  opinion  after  the 
Scholiasts.  I  am  more  indined  to  the 
latter.    Compare  Persius  (vL  39) : 

'< postquam  sapere  urbi 

Cum  pipere  et  palmis  venit  nostnim  hoe 
maris  ezpers/ 

where  he  means  a  leaming  bred  not  in 
Greece  but  at  home.  In  Plautua  (CnrcnL 
i.  1.  76)  Pbaedromns  says:  "  Ei  est 
nomen  lenae  Multibiba  atque  Merobiba.'* 
To  wliich  Fklinurus  answers :  **  Quasi  ta 
lagenam  dicas  ubi  vinum  solet  Chium  esse," 
aa  if  Chian  wine  was  always  *  memm/  *  nn- 
mized/  which  may  help  to  ezplain  Honoe'« 
meaning. 

18.  Divitioi  nUserat!']  This  ezdama- 
tion  is  drawn  irom  Horaoe  by  his  friend'8 
description,  in  which  he  who  knew  Naa- 
dienus  would  see  more  to  call  fbr  soch 
language  than  lies  on  the  surfiKse.  There 
has  been  nothing  said  hitherto  to  caH  fiirth 
particular  remark ;  hut  the  impression  per- 
haps  oonveyed  by  what  Fundanina  has  sud 
was  that  of  vulgar  oetentadon  without  taata 
or  real  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  hosL 
He  perhaps  passed  bad  wine  off  nnder  fine 
names,  and  offered  others  which  his  gnests 
knew  better  tlian  to  oali  for.  Heindotf 
takes  up  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
earlier  commentators,  and  gives  ^divitiaa 
mtseras '  to  Naaidienus,  as  if  while  display* 
ing  his  riches  he  pretended  to  aigh  over  the 
anziety  they  oost  him.  There  are  many 
obvious  objecdons  to  this,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ezdamation  is  that  of  him 
who  has  been  listening  to  Fundanius'  nar- 
rative.    It  was  money  tfaat  had  brooght  the 
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Fundani,  pulchre  fuerit  tibi,  nosse  laboro.^" 

^^  Summus  ego  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinos  et  infra 


20 


maa  ont  of  his  proper  obscuritj,  and  cansed 
him  all  the  petty  shifts  ond  anxieties  that 
wait  upon  the  poaition  he  tried  to  main- 
tain. 

19.  pulchre  fiterif]  8ee  aboye,  v.  4, 
^  Nanqnam  In  vita  ftuBrit  melins."  Ab  to 
^Pandaniiu/  see  Introdnction. 


20.  Summtis  ^o]  The  company  oon- 
siflted,  as  was  osnal,  of  nine  penons,  who 
redined  on  three  couches.  These  were  ar- 
ranged  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  sqaare 
with  the  table  in  the  middle,  the  foorth  end 
being  open,  thos : — 


Medios  Lectos. 


The  '  medius  lectas '  was  that  at  the  top, 
the  '  imos '  was  to  the  right,  and  the  *  sam- 
mus  *  to  the  left.  On  each  ooach  were  three 
persons.  On  the  ^summus'  Fundaaius 
says  he  himself,  Yiscus,  and  Yarius  le- 
dined.  On  the  *  medius  lectus '  were 
Maecenas  and  the  two  nninrited  friends  he 
brought  with  him»  Servitins  Balatro  and 


VibidinB.  On  the  middle  seat  of  the  '  imns 
lectus '  lay  Nasidienos,  above  him  Nomen- 
tanus,  who  acted  as  nomendator  (properly 
the  duty  of  a  slave,  see  Epp.  i.  6. 60,  n.),  and 
below  him  Pordns,  another  of  his  parasites. 
The  place  of  honoor  (dv  vvaruciv  vpoft" 
ayopevovoiv,  Plut.  Qoaest.  ConTiv.  i.  3) 
was  the  oomer  seat  of  the  '  mediua  lectna/ 
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Si  memini  Varius  ;  cum  Servilio  Balatroiie 
Vibidius,  quas  Maecemi^  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra 
Bidiculus  totas  semel  obsorbere  placentas ; 
Nomentanus  ad  hoc,  qui  si  quid  forte  lateret 


25 


and  next  to  that,  on  the  fint  seat  of  the 
*  imus/  WB8  usually  the  place  of  the  host 
But  it  appeara  that  Nasidienus  redgned 
tbat  plaoe  to  Nomentanus,  probably  be- 
cause  he  suppoaed  him  better  able  to  enter- 
tain  his  gueata  than  himself.  The  host 
UBually  reserved  the  *  imus  lectus '  forhim- 
self  and  his  family,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  in 
the  above  pbce.  If  they  were  not  present 
their  places  were  usually  oocupiedby  dc- 
pendents  of  the  host  (parasites),  who  fiUed 
up  the  table,  and  helped  to  flatter  the  host 
and  entertain  the  oompany.  This  ezplains 
Epp.  i.  18.  10,  *<  imi  Derisor  lecti."  Some. 
times  these  plaoes  were  oocupied  by  *  um- 
brae/  brought  by  the  invited  guests.  See 
Becker's  Gall.  exc.  'Triclinium.'  By  *  sum- 
mus  ego'  Fundaniua  means  that  he  oc- 
cupied  the  farthest  seat  on  the  'summus 
lectus.'  The  slaves  in  helping  the  wine 
began  from  this  point,  and  went  round  till 
they  came  to  the  *  imus/  or  third  phioe  in 
the  '  imus  lectus.'  See  Plautus  (Asin  y.  2. 
41),  **  Da,  puere,  ab  summo.  Age  tu  in- 
teribi  ab  infimo  da  saTium."  These  words 
Demaenetus  addresses  to  his  wife,  who,  as 
above  stated,  would,  acoording  to  custom, 
be  where  he  says,  *  ab  infimo,'  *  ima.' 

—  Vi9cui  Tkurinua  ]  See  S.  i.  9.  22, 
n. ;  10.  83,  n.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Thurii,  in  Lucania,  which  was 
made  a  Latin  oolony  a.u.c.  559  (Liyy 
zxzv.  9)i  and  reoeived  the  name  of  Copiae. 
But  its  old  name,  given  it  at  its  foundation 
by  the  Athenians  (b.c.  444),  continued  to 
be  used  as  well  as  the  new.  Viscus  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Horace.  As  to  Varius, 
see  S.  i.  5.  40,  n.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  Servilius  Balatro  (as  to  whose 
oognomen,  see  S.  2.  2,  n.)  or  Vibidius. 
The  second  syllable  of  Servilius  appears 
from  inscriptions  to  be  long;  the  third 
therefore  coalesces  with  the  last.  Maecenas 
had  taken  them  with  him  as  'umbrae,' 
which  means  persons  taken  by  guests  with- 
out  spedal  invitation  from  the  host.  See 
£pp.  i.  5.  28,  n.  The  MSS.  and  editions 
vary  between  *  quos '  and  *  quas.'  Orelli 
prefers  the  latter.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  to  chooae  between  the  two.  *  Snper 
ipsum '  means  on  the  seat  above  the  host 
(see  last  note).     As  to  Nomentanus,  see 


8.  i.  1.  102.  PorduB  Comm.  Craq.  «ays 
was  a  'publicanus/  as  Nomentanua,  ac- 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  was  a  *  deoa-^ 
manus.'  This  may  have  been  tme  onoe, 
but  it  is  dear  that  they  are  here  introduoed 
as  mere  paradtes.  Suidas,  from  FlutBrcfa, 
mentions  one  lortius  as  a  panmitft  of 
Maecenas,  which  name  is  supposed  to  be  s 
oorrupt  reading  for  Pordus,  who  might  in 
that  case  be  i&ntified  with  the  peraon  in 
the  tezt.  All  that  we  leam  of  hun  if  that 
be  so  is  that,  Maecenas  having  bought  s 
handsome  new  table,  which  was  not  round 
acoording  to  the  fiishion  of  the  day  bnt 
oblong,  after  every  praise  had  been  ex- 
hausted  by  the  company,  Pordus  wound  np 
by  saying,  "  You  don*t  observe,  my  dear 
fnends,  how  beautiftillyround  the  table  is." 
He  would  call  bUick  white,  a  aquare  table 
round,  for  a  dinner.  Here  he  seems  to  be 
occupied  chiefly  in  filling  his  own  beliy, 
while  the  host  and  hia  other  paraaite  are 
looking  after  the  guests  and  doing  the 
honours  of  the  table.  *  Plaoentae '  were 
cakes,  often  sweetened  with  honey. 

25.  Nomentanut  ad  hoe^  qut\  *  Nomen- 
tanus  was  there  for  this  purpose  that  he 
might  — .'  His  business  was  that  of  nomen- 
dator,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  guests 
to  any  dainties  they  migfat  have  overlooked, 
aud  to  ezplain  to  them  the  mystery  of  eadi 
dish;  for,  as  Fundanius  says,  the  oom- 
monest  viands  were  so  dressed  up  witfa 
sauces,  that  they  oould  hardly  be  reoog- 
nised,  or  new  sorts  of  disfaes  were  put  on 
tfae  table,  sudi  as  tfae  entrails  of  different 
fish,  turbot  and  plaice  for  instance.  <  Pas- 
ser '  is  described  by  Pliny  (iz.  20)  as  a  flat 
fisfa,  and  is  genendly  supposed  to  be  the 
plaioe.  *  Indice  digito '  is  the  forefinger : 
the  middle  finger  was  called  '&mosus.' 
Persius  calls  it  Mnfamis'  (ii.  33),  and 
Martial  Mmpudicus'  (vi.  70.  5).  This 
name  is  given  to  it  as  the  finger  of  soom. 
The  third  finger  was  called  *  medicus '  or 
*  medidnalis,'  for  the  same  reason  probably 
tfaat  got  it  the  name  <  annularis,'  its  supposed 
anatomical  connezion  with  the  faeart,  (See 
S.  7.  9.)  By  *oetera  turba'  Fundanius 
means  tfae  uninitiated,  Maecenas  and  fais 
party.  *  Ut  vel  oontinuo  patuit'  means  that 
the  nature  and  importance  of  Nomentanus' 
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Indice  monstraret  digito :  nam  cetera  turba» 
Nos,  inquam,  coenamus  aves,  conchylia,  pisces, 
Longe  dissimilem  noto  celantia  succum ; 
Ut  yel  continuo  patuit,  cum  passeris  atque 
Ingustata  mihi  porrexerat  ilia  rhombi. 
Post  hoc  me  docuit  melimela  rubere  minorem 
Ad  lunam  delecta.     Quid  hoc  intersit  ab  ipso 
Audieris  melius.     Tum  Vibidius  Balatroni : 
Nos  nisi  damnose  bibimus  moriemur  inulti : 
Et  calices  poscit  majores.     Vertere  pallor 
Tum  parochi  faciem  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres 
Potores,  vel  quod  male  dicunt  liberius  vel 
Fervida  quod  subtile  exsurdant  vina  palatum. 
Invertunt  Allifanis  vinaria  tota 
Vibidius  Balatroque,  secutis  omnibus ;  imi 
Gonvivae  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis. 
Affertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 


30 


35 


40 


fimetioiiB  wore  shown  on  that  occaaioni 
when  he  handed  Fanduiias  a  daintj  he 
had  never  tasted  before  or  perhaps  heard 
of,  and  jet  these  gentlemen  knew  what 
good  living  was. 

31.  melimela]  These  were  a  sweet  sort 
of  rosy  apple  which,  we  leam  from  Varro, 
were  onoe  called  '  mnstea/  and  afterwards 
'melimela.'  The  deriTation  of  the  name 
soflBciently  marka  their  flavomr,  and  Martial 
mentions  them  as  vying  with  the  produce 
of  the  hive :  **  Duldbns  ant  certant  quae 
melimela  favis''  (i.  44).  That  they  had  a 
higher  oolour  when  gathered  at  the  wane  of 
the  moon  ia  an  inyention  of  the  nomen- 
dator.  Hifl  reasoning  on  the  rabject  was 
8o  abstnue  that  Fandanins  does  not  pre- 
tend  to  be  able  to  recoUect  it 

34.  No9  niai  damnoie  biHmut']  See 
Terenoe  (Heant.  ▼.  4.  9)  :— 

**  Ch.  At  ego  ri  me  metois  mores  cave  esse 
in  te  istos  sentiam. 
C7.  Quos  ?     Ch.  8i  scire  vis  ego  dicam : 
gerro,  iners,  frans,  helluo,  Ganeo, 
damnosus." 

Yibidias  means  that  if  this  stapid  dinner  is 
to  be  the  death  of  them,  they  had  better 
have  their  revenge  beforehand,  and  drink 
minoasly  of  the  hosfs  wine :  if  they  do  not 
they  will  die  unavenged.  '  Moriemur  inulti' 
is  borrowed  from  the  Epic  style.  See  Aen. 
ii.  670;  iv.  669. 

36.  Verterepalhr  T\im  parochifaeiem'] 
Fondanias  gives  two  reasons  why  the  host 


tumed  pale  when  he  heard  his  guests  caU 
for  larger  cups:  because  when  men  have 
drank  well  they  give  a  loose  rein  to  their 
tongues,  and  because  wine  spoils  the  palate 
by  destroyiog  the  delicacy  of  its  taste.  He 
might  probably  have  added  a  third,  for  it 
seems  that  in  the  midst  of  his  ostentation 
the  man  was  a  niggard.  As  to  '  parochi/ 
see  S.  L  5.  46.  The  host  is  so  called  as  the 
man  **  qui  praebet  aquam  "  (S.  i.  4.  88). 

39.  Iwertunt  All\fanit  vinaria  tota] 
Allifae  was  a  town  of  Samnium,  the  capture 
of  which  by  C.  Petilius  in  the  seoond  Sam- 
nite  WaTp  a.u.c.  429,  is  related  by  Livy 
(viii.  25).  The  Romans  did  not  retain  it  long 
this  time,  for  fifteen  years  afterwards  it  was 
captured  again  by  C.  Mardus  Rutilius  (liv. 
iz.  38).  Comm.  Cruq.  says  that  there  a 
large  sort  of  cup  was  made  of  earthenware. 
Tlus  the  oontezt  implies.  ^Vinaria'  is 
properly  an  adjectivep  and  agrees  with 
'vasa'  understood-  It  means  here  the 
<lagena'  or  'amphora/  which  differed  in 
shape  but  not  in  use.  Both  were  vessels 
either  of  clay,  or  sometimes  latterly  of  ghiss^ 
in  which  the  wine  was  kept.  Tlieir  oon- 
tents  were  usually  poured  into  a  *  crater  * 
for  the  purpose  of  being  mized  with  water. 
These  persons  helped  themselves  from  the 
*lagena/  and  all  followed  their  ezample, 
ezoept  the  master  and  his  two  parasites 
(see  above,  v.  20).  There  was  no  sym- 
posiarch,  no  'magister  bibendi,'  and  the 
gnests  drank  as  they  pleased. 

42.  equillae  inter  muraena  naianiet']  Ai- 
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In  patina  porrecta.     Snb  hoc  herus :  '  Haec  graTida,^  inquit, 

^  Gapta  est,  deterior  post  partum  came  futura. 

His  mixtum  jus  est :  oleo  quod  prima  Venafri 

Pressit  cella ;  garo  de  succis  piscis  Hiberi ; 

Vino  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 

Dum  coquitur — cocto  Ghium  sic  conyenit,  ut  non 

Hoc  magis  ullum  aliud; — pipere  albo,  non  siiie  aceto, 

Quod  Methymnaeam  ritio  mutaverit  uvam. 

Erucas  virides,  inulas  ego  primus  amaras 

Monstravi  incoquere,  inlutos  Gurtillus  echinos, 

Ut  melius  muria  quod  testa  marina  remittat.^ 

Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 


45 


50 


to  '  sqniUas/  see  S.  ii.  4.  68.  <  Maraena ' 
was  a  lamprejy  and  acooanted  a  great  deU- 
cacy  by  the  Romans,  who  appear  to  ha^e 
sometimes  kept  them  tame.  They  were 
brought  chiefly  from  the  coast  of  Sidly. 
SeeMartial(ziii.  80):— 

"  Quae  natat  in  Siciilo  grandia  mvneDa 
profundo 
Non  valet  ezuBtam  mergere  sole  ca- 
tem/' 

Macrobius  (Sat.  U.  11)  and  P&ny  (iz.  55) 
relate,  the  one  of  L.  Crassus  and  the  other 
of  Hortensins  the  orator,  that  they  each 
kept  a  pet  *  mnraena/  and  each  shed  tears 
when  their  favourite  died.  See  Mart.  (z. 
30.22):— 

**  Natat  ad  magistmm  delicata  muiaena. 
Nomenculator  mngilem  citat  notum, 
£t  adesse  jussi  prodeant  senes  mulU." 

The  prawns  were  swimming  in  saace,  the 
composition  of  which  the  host  goes  on  to 
describe  himself,  as  a  matter  of  too  much 
oonsequence  to  be  left  to  the  ezplanation  of 
his  nomencbtor.  The  materials  were  Vena- 
firian  olive  oil  (C.  ii.  6.  16,  n.),  '  garnm  *  (a 
sauce  made  of  the  entrails  and  blood  of 
fish,  and  here  made  from  the  soomber, 
perhaps  the  mackerel,  caught  in  greatest 
abundanoe  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  See 
Pliny  (zzzt  8),  "  Garum  ez  scombro  pisce 
laudatissimum  in  Carthagenis  Spartariae 
oetariis;"  and  Martial  (ziii.  102)  :— 

^  Ezspurantis  adhuc  scombri  de  sangoine 
primo 
Acdpeiaecosum,  munera  cara,  garum," 


ItalSaa  wine  added  while  it  wbb 
making,  and  some  Chian  when  it  was 
made ;  white  pepper  (see  above,  4.  74,  n.) 


and  Tioegar  made  ftom  eour  LesibiMi  wine 
(C.  i.  17.  21).  Of  the  other  Sngredients 
Nasidionus  boasts  of  haying  invented  two 
himself ;  one  was  the  <  eraoa,'  whioh  we  caU 
the  rocket,  a  vegetable  of  the  genus  bras- 
sica,  and  the  '  inula  campana,'  '  elecam- 
pane,'  the  *  inula  helenium '  (iXstnov)  of 
linnaeos,  a  plant  that  grows  in  meadows 
and  damp  ground.  It  is  used  medicinally  as 
a  bitter.  The  last  ingredlent  was  the 
'echinus,'  a  prickly  sheU-fish,  thrown  in 
without  being  washed,  for  the  benefit  of  iti 
saline  qualities ;  for  wliich  addition  to  the 
sauoe  he  gives  credit  to  one  CortiUus, 
whoerer  he  may  have  been.  The  saperi- 
ority  of  the  'echinus'  to  'muria'  (eee 
S.  ii.  4.  65,  n.)  is  here  said  to  oonaist  in 
the  iact  of  the  former  ooming  fresh  from  tbe 
lea,  and  fumishing  a  more  periect  brine. 

64.  aulaed]  See  C.  iii.  29.  16,  n.  The 
host's  dissertation  was  brought  to  a  sndden 
dose  by  the  falling  of  the  tapestry  fitMi  the 
oeiling,  bringing  down  among  the  dithea 
an  immense  doud  of  dust.  Tbe  gaests 
fancy  the  house  is  coming  down,  but  when 
they  find  the  eztent  of  the  dainage  tbey 
recover  themsdres  (*erigimw').  Rolns 
(Nasidienus)  was  so  disturbed  by  this  un- 
toward  acddent  that  he  put  down  hia  head 
and  began  to  shed  tears.  Nomentanns 
oomforts  him  with  an  apostrophe  to  Fortune, 
complaining  of  her  capricea,  the  solemn 
hypocrisy  of  which  makes  Fundanius  htngfa 
80  immoderatdy  that  he  is  obliged  to  stnff 
his  napkin  into  his  month  to  check  himsdf. 
Balatro,  who  has  a  sneer  alwa^rs  ready 
(fif/rri|piCwv,  see  S.  i.  6.  5),  begins  a  long 
sympathetic  and  flattering  sfMecb,  with 
whidi  Nasidienus  is  highly  pleased  and 
oomforted  under  his  misfortune.  A  bril- 
liant  thonght  suddenly  atrikee  him,  and  he 
calls  fbr  iSa  ahoes  and  goet  out,  on  which 
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In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  55 

Quantum  non  Aquilo  Gampanis  exeitat  agris. 

Nos  majus  yeriti  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli 

Seusimus  erigimur.     Bufus  posito  capite,  ut  si 

Filius  immaturus  obisset,  flere.     Quis  esset 

Finis  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  60 

ToUeret :  ^  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 

Te  deus!     Ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 

Humanis  !^     Varius  mappa  compescere  risum 

Vix  poterat.     Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso, 

'  Haec  est  condicio  vivendi,'  aiebat,  '  eoque  65 

Besponsura  tuo  nunquam  est  par  fama  labori. 

Tene  ut  ego  accipiar  laute  torquerier  omni 

Sollicitudine  districtum,  ne  panis  adustus, 

Ne  male  conditum  jus  apponatur,  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  recte  pueri  comptique  ministrent !  70 

Adde  bos  praeterea  casus,  aulaea  ruant  si 

Ut  modo ;  si  patinam  pede  lapsus  frangat  agaso. 

Sed  convivatoris  uti  ducis  ingenium  res 

Adversae  nudare  solent,  celare  secundae.^ 

Nasidienus  ad  baec :  '  Tibi  di  quaecunque  preceris  75 

Gommoda  dent !     Ita  vir  bonus  es  convivaque  comis.^ 

£t  soleas  poscit.     Tum  in  lecto  quoque  videres 

Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros.^^ 

^'  NuUos  his  maUem  ludos  spectasse ;  sed  iUa 

Bedde  age  quae  deinceps  risisti.""     "  Vibidius  dum  80 

Quaerit  de  pueris  num  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena, 

Quod  sibi  poscenti  non  dantur  pocula,  dumque 

Bidetur  fictis  rerum  Balatrone  secundo, 

the  gaest»  begin  to  titter  and  to  whisper  to  same  castom  and  the  same  way  of  express- 

one  another,  not  wishing  to  give  offenoe,  or  ing  themselves.     See  Aristoph.  (Vesp.  103)» 

to  speak  out  before  the  parasites  and  the  fvOvc  i*   Airb    iopvtjtrrov    KiKpayev    lu- 

sh&Tes.     (64 — 78-)  pddac.    In  Flantus*  play  Tmculentus  (ii. 

72.  agiuo']    This  was  a  groom  or  mule-  4.  12,  Bqq*)>  Dinarchus,  when  he  finds  his 

driTer,   or  otherwise   oonnected  with  the  mistress  cannot  sup  with  him,  ezdaims, 

stables.     Baktro  means  a  sneer  at  the  esta-  **  Cedo  soleas    mihi !      Properate,  auferte 

blishment,  the  out-door  sUves  being  had  in  mensam/'  though  he  had  not  sat  down  to 

to  wait  at  table  and  swell  the  number  of  table  at  all ;   and  immeJiatelj  afterwards, 

attendants.  when  she  has  pacified  him,  he  ezcUums, 

77*  Si  90lea$  p09eii.']     See  S.  i.  3.  127.  "  Ah,  adspersisti  aquam  :  Jam  rediit  ani- 

The  sandab  were  taken  off  before  they  sat  mus.    Deme  soleas.   Cedo,  bibam."   In  the 

down  to  dinner,  for  which  therefore  '*  soleas  next  line  an  attempt  seems  to  haye  been 

demere,  deponere  "  (Mart.  iii.  50.  3)  were  made  to  oouTey  the  notion  of  whispering 

oommon  ezpressionBi  as  '  soleas  posoere '  by  the  sound  of  the  «  repeated. 

was  for  getting  up.    The  Greeks  had  the  83.  Bideiur  fieiia  rerum]     They  pre- 
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Nasidiene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 

Emendaturus  fortunam ;  deinde  seeuti  85 

Mazonomo  pueri  magno  discerpta  ferentes 

Membra  gruis  sparsi  sale  multo,  non  sine  farre ; 

Pinguibus  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae 

Et  leporum  avolsos,  ut  multo  suavius,  armos, 

Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edit ;  tum  pectore  adusto  90 

Vidimus  et  merulas  poni  et  sine  clune  palumbes, 

Suaves  res,  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 

Naturas  dominus ;  quem  nos  sic  fugimus  ulti, 

Ut  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  velut  illis 

Canidia  afflasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afris.*"  95 


tend  to  be  langhiiig  at  Bomething  else  when 
NasidiennB  oomes  in.  Ab  to  *  ftctis  rerum/ 
■ee  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n.  '  Balatrone  aecando/ 
Orelli  says,  is  a  metaphor  from  a  fiiToarable 
wind,  as  if  it  meant  that  Balatro  helped 
the  joke.  Thu  is  not  Tery  satisfactory. 
Acron  interprets  it  *'  ex  tristi  hiiari  £M;to," 
which  belongs  more  to  'mntatae  frontiB.' 
Comm.  Cmq.  I  think  Ib  nearer  the  mean- 
ing  when  herenders  it  "  hjporritam  agente, 
BnbBeqnente,  subserviente ;  pocnla  etiam 
pOBceus  secnndabat  omnia  jocis  suiB."  He 
played  SivrtpayuvioTrn  who  supported 
the  prindpal  actor,  but  was  not  so 
prominent  (See  Epp.  i.  18.  14.)  Ba- 
iatro  was  a  wit  and  sarcastic.  He  sup. 
plied  jokes  and  the  otherslaoghed.  '  Mazo- 
nomus'  waB  a  large  roaud  dish,  properly 
one  from  which  grain  (jidZa)  was  dis- 
tributed.  Cranes  became  a  faahionable 
dish  with  the  Romans,  but  not  till  after 
this  timoi  when  storks  were  preferred  (see 


8.  2.  M),  n.).  The  liTer  of  a  white  goose 
fattened  on  figSi  tbelegs  of  a  hare  senred  np 
separatelyi  as  being  (aooording  to  the  host), 
better  llaToured  when  dresBed  without  the 
loins,  blackbirds  bumt  in  roasting,  aad 
wood-pigeons  with  the  hinder  parts,  whidi 
were  most  Bought  after,  removed  (periiaps 
from  the  ignoranoe  of  the  host,  who 
thought  novelty  was  the  best  recommen- 
dation  of  his  dishes), — ^these  composed  the 
last  *  ferculum '  brought  in  as  spedal  deli- 
cades  to  make  up  for  the  bte  catastrophe. 
But  the  ofBdousness  of  the  host  destroyed 
the  relish  of  his  dishes,  snch  as  they  were, 
and  the  guests  took  their  rerenge  by  tasting 
nothing  he  put  before  them,  and  presently 
taking  their  leave. 

96.  Canidia  affUutef]  Here  is  this 
woman  again,  the  Ust  time  we  meet  with 
her.  See  £p.  iii.  8,  n. ;  ▼.  and  xriLy  In- 
troductioni  and  S.  i.  8,  Introduction. 
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Some  tinie  after  Horace  bad  pnblished  hia  three  books  of  Odes,  and  bad,  as  it  appean, 
laid  aside  that  sort  of  writing,  it  seems  that  Blaecenas,  and  probablj  his  other  friends, 
begged  him  to  retum  to  it  That  is  the  obviona  meaning  of  the  remonstranoe  with  which 
the  Epistle  opens.  He  expresses  an  eamest  wish  to  retire  into  privacyi  to  abandon 
poetry,  and  to  deyote  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  disdaims  all  connezion  with 
sects,  and  professes  in  all  hnmility,  bnt  not  without  some  irony,  to  follow  his  own  cnide 
notions  as  a  mere  beginner ;  his  hope  and  purpose,  he  says,  is  to  carry  virtue  into  actiTe 
practice,  as  that  which  **  Aeque  pauperibns  prodest»  locnpletibus  aeque '"  he  recommends 
it  as  the  panacea  of  life,  as  the  only  trae  wisdom ;  he  looks  upon  the  world  as  a  shuffling 
soene  of  inconsistency,  and  men's  judgments  as  shallow  and  vuigar ;  he  even  charges  his 
patron  himself  with  the  prevailing  levity. 

We  may  infer  from  aU  this  that  Horace,  who  knew  the  world  pretty  well,  and  whose 
life  had  not  been  free  frx>m  many  vexations,  arising  out  of  the  jealousies  his  popularity  and 
his  writings  had  occasioned,  would  have  been  glad  to  retire  to  his  books  and  his  reflec- 
tions,  not|  as  some  haye  said,  to  the  study  of  philosophical  systems,  for  all  of  which  I 
believe  he  had  a  contempt  in  his  heart,  as  he  cannot  help  showing  even  in  his  short 
summary  at  the  end  of  this  Epistle ;  the  dimax  of  his  sermon  on  virtue  b  an  irresistible 
joke  at  ^e  ezpense  of  the  Stoics,  the  most  rigid  though  not  the  most  practical  advocatea 
of  virtue.  Whatever  views  Horace  had  in  respect  to  goodness  and  happiness  were  his 
own :  and  we  can  believe  that  one  who  had  such  perceptions  of  the  foUies  and  vioes  of 
the  world  was  sinoere  in  wishing  to  get  away  frY>m  it ;  that  he  was  tired  of  a  repntation 
which  brought  him  into  tronble ;  and  that  he  was  weary  of  writing  verses  to  ezpress  a 
passion  he  never  heartily  felt  and  was  stiU  less  likely  to  feel  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  He 
did  retum  to  ode  writing,  as  we  know,  and  wrote  some  of  his  best  verses  (but  not  his 
best  love  verses)  long  after  he  had  pleaded  his  ezemption  with  Maeoenas.  When  this 
Epistle  was  written  is  not  to  be  traced  by  any  incidental  allusionsi  and  we  can  only 
suppose  it  was  some  time  after  the  pnblication  of  the  odes,  which  was  not  eaiiier  than 
A.u.c.  730.    The  year  734  is  assumed  with  some  probability  by  Franke. 


N  n 
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Biaeoenafl,  more  bononred  than  aU  the  world,  I  have  received  my  disdiarge ;  seek  not  to 
call  me  back ;  my  yeart  and  my  niGlmationf  are  not  what  they  were.  Let  me  hang  np 
my  amiB  and  reCire.  A  waming  voioe  within  bids  me  loofle  the  aged  steed  lest  he 
stnmble  at  the  end  of  hia  conrse.  Verse  I  lay  aside,  and  tom  all  my  thoogbts  to 
phitoaophy  and  ▼brtue,  and  am  htying  np  stores  of  these. 

(t.  13.)  I  bdong,  if  you  ask  me,  to  no  s^ool,  and  own  no  master,  bnt  am  bome  along 
wherem  the  breexe  may  set :  now  all  actinty  and  Tirtoe  with  the  Stoics,  now  inaen- 
sibly  fiJiing  into  the  lazity  of  Aiistippns.  The  days  are  weary  tall  I  shall  have  leamt 
to  act  out  what  neither  rid&  nor  poor,  yomig  nor  old,  can  neglect  with  imponity. 
Meantime  I  can  only  take  the  little  knowledge  I  have  for  my  gnide  and  oomforL  If 
we  cannot  leadi  perfection,  wemay  adYance  towards  it.  There  are  charms  in  philoeophy 
for  e?ery  disease.  Ambition,  en?y,  passion,  sloth,  intemperance,  Inst, — all  that  is  most 
tavage  may  be  tamed  if  it  tnm  a  wiUing  ear  to  instraction.  The  first  step  in  viitne 
and  wisdom  is  to  abandon  vioe  and  folly.  For  iostance,  yon  who  are  hastening  to  be 
ridi,  and  flying  irom  the  disgrace  of  poterty,  wiU  yon  not  leam  from  tiie  wiae  to 
despise  those  things  yon  lore  so  foolishly  ?  Wonld  the  bozer  who  fights  in  the  streets 
despise  the  Olympic  crown  which  should  be  offered  him  without  a  blow  ? 

(▼.  62.)  Belief  e  me  Tirtue  \b  aboye  the  worth  of  gold,  though  the  whole  Forum  may  say 
otherwise,  and  old  and  young  may  leam  the  lesson,  crying,  '  Money  first  and  then 
Tirtue.'  Be  able,  good,  eloqnent,  honest,  as  you  will,  let  your  property  fidl  short  but 
by  a  little  of  the  equestrian  and  you  are  nobody.  Never  mind ;  the  children  will  call 
you  IB^ing  if  you  do  weH.  Let  this  be  your  stronghold,  a  consdenoe  void  <^  offence. 
Which  is  best,  Rosdns'  law  or  the  boys',  which  the  good  old  soldiers  Curius  and 
Camillus  approved  ?  Which  is  your  best  adviser,  he  who  bids  you  get  money  how  you 
can,  that  you  may  sit  a  little  nearer  the  stage,  or  he  who  stands  ever  at  your  dbow  and 
bids  and  teacfaes  you  to  dely  the  caprices  of  Fortune  ? 

(f .  70.)  And  if  I  be  asked  why  I  hold  not  the  opinions  of  the  world  I  miz  with,  my 
answer  is  that  which  the  foz  made  to  the  lion :  becaose  I  see  all  the  footmarks  turaed 
towards  yonr  den  and  none  the  other  way.  Whom  or  what  am  I  to  follow  ?  One  man 
is  getting  rich  by  one  foul  way  and  another  by  another,  and  no  one  is  consistent  ^en 
with  himself.  A  man  takes  a  iancy  to  build  on  the  ooast  at  Baiae,  the  nezt  day  he  is 
off  inland  to  Teanum.  If  he  is  married  he  wishes  himself  a  bachelor ;  if  not  he  wishes 
he  was.  And  eren  the  poor  man,  he  must  change  his  lodgings  and  his  fumiture,  and 
hire  himself  a  boat  to  ape  the  rich  man's  yacht. 

(▼.  94.)  And  you  too  my  iriend,  you  langh  at  me  if  the  barber  has  cut  my  hair  awiy,  or 
if  my  vest  h  shabby  while  my  tunic  is  fine:  but  grayer  inoonsistendes  you  care  not  for. 
In  respect  of  these  you  think  I  am  but  as  mad  as  my  neighboursand  want  no  guardian, 
and  this  though  you  are  my  protector  and  are  vezed  with  me  fbr  the  smallest  neglect 
of  my  body,  and  thongh  I  look  to  you  and  hang  upon  you  like  a  child. 

(v.  106.)  In  short,  to  go  back.  The  wise  man  is  only  inferior  to  great  Jove, — ridi,  free, 
respected,  handsome,  and  a  king  of  kings ;  but  aboveall  sound  ezoept  when  his  stomadi 
is  out  of  order. 
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Pbima  dicte  mihi,  summa  dice&de  Gamena^ 
Spectatum  satis  et  donatum  jam  rnde  quaeris, 
Maecenas,  iterum  antiquo  me  indudere  ludo. 
Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.     Veianius  annss 
Herculis  ad  postem  fixis  latet  abditus  agro, 
Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 


1.  Prima  dieU  mMt',]  Thu  is  an  affec^ 
tionate  way  of  speaking.  It  has  no  parti- 
cular  reference  to  any  thing  Horace  had 
written.  It  ifl  like  Virgil^s  address  to 
PoUio  (Ec.  viii.  11):  <<  A  te  prindpium,  tibi 
deainet ;"  or  Neetor^B  to  Agamemnon  (U. 
ix.  96): 

'ATpiidfi  KvSiffTtf  dva^  ivdp&v  'AydfUfi» 

vov, 
*Ev  (Tol  fiiv  Xrilu,  ffko  ^  dplojiai» 

Theocritus  also  opens   his   panegyric  on 
Ptolemaeiia  Philadeiphns  in  liie  same  way : 

ir   AibQ  dpx^l/tS(TBa  Kal   ic  ^itt  Xriytrff 

Moiffacy 
dOavdrutv    rbv    dpiarov    iirrjv    ^iu/Atv 

doiSaiQ' 
dvipwv  d*  ad   IlroXcftacoc  ivl  icpmrotm 

XtyMta 
Kai  TTVfiaroQ  Kal  itkoaoQ,  8  ydp  vpo^ipt- 

craroQ  dvSptSv.     (Idyll.  zvii.) 

2.  Speetatym  gaiU  et  donatumjam  rnde] 
When  gladiators  received  tbeir  discharge 
they  were  presented  by  the  <  lanista '  or  the 
'  editor  spectacalomm/  who  owned  or  hired 
them,  with  a  *radis/  which  was  a  blnnt 
wooden  instrument,  some  say  a  sword 
others  a  cudgel.  There  are  two  gems  re- 
presenting  as  it  appears  '  mdiarii/  in  Agos- 
tini's  collection,  in  each  of  which  the  man 
cairies  a  short  round  weapon  like  a  police- 
man's  tmncheon.  The  name  may  have 
belonged  to  any  weapon  used  in  the  *  prae- 
luslo'  or  sham  fight  that  generaHy  pre- 
ceded  the  real  battle  with  sharp  swords. 
Suetonitts  says  of  Caligula  (vit.  c  32): 
"  Murmillonem  e  ludo  radibus  secum  batn- 
entem  et  sponte  prostratum  confodit  ferrea 
sica ;"  and  agatn  (c  M):  "  Batuebat  pug- 
natoriis  armis."  There  were  therefore 
diflTerent  sorts  of  weapons  used  in  this  way, 
and  *  radis '  may  have  been  the  name  for 
any  of  them.  The  gladiators  thus  dis- 
charged  were  called  '  radiarii/  and  if  they 
were  freemen  <  ezauctorati.'  (See  above, 
S.  ii.  6.  n.)  '  Spectatum  '  is  a  technical 
term.  Tickets  with  the  letters  SP  upon 
them  were  giyen  to  ghidiators  who  had  dis- 
tinguished  tiiemselTes.  '  Ludus '  means  the 
place  where  the  training  took  plaoe  and  the 
gtadiators  were  Vept.    (See  A.  P.  32,  n.) 


4.  Veianita  armia  Herculi$  adpoetem'] 
Vdanius  was  a  'radiarius/  and  when  he 
W88  discharged  he  hung  up  his  weapons  in 
the  temple  of  Hercules  just  as  the  man  is 
made  to  hang  up  the  arms  of  loye  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  when  they  had  oeased  to 
profit  him,  in  C.  iii.  26.  3: 

<'Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  bic  paries  habebit ;'' 

or  as  the  slave  hung  up  his  chain  to  the 
Lares  (see  8.  i.  6.  65,  n.,  "  Donasset  jamne 
catenam  Ez  yoto  laribus  "),  to  whom  also 
boys  dedicated  their  '  bulla '  when  they  as- 
sumed  the  'toga  virilis'  (''BuUaque  suc- 
dnctis  Laribus  donata  pependit/'  Pers.  v. 
31),  and  generally,  as  Turaebus  remarks, 
those  who  gave  up  any  trade  or  calling 
dedicated  the  instraments  with  which  they 
had  foUowed  it  to  the  gods  and  to  that  god 
in  particular  under  whose  patronage  £ey 
had  placed  themselyes.  Hercules  would 
naturaUy  be  chosen  by  a  gladiator,  or  by  a 
Boldier  as  in  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia 
(Brunck,  vol.  i.  p.  254).  Similar  actions 
are  freqnently  represented  in  those  epi- 
grams,  as  of  a  fisherman  dedicating  his  neta 
to  the  Nymphs  (yoL  ii.  p.  494),  a  hnntsmaa 
his  nets  and  quiver  to  Mercury  (yol.  i.  p. 
223),  &c  So  the  shepherd  hangs  up  hia 
flute  on  a  tree  to  Pan  (TibuUus  ii.  6.  29): 

"  Pendebatque   yagi    paatorifl    in    arbore 
yotnm, 
Garrula  silyestri  fistnla  sacra  deo." 

All  the  Scholiasts  teU  us  that  Veianius  hung 
up  his  weapons  in  the  temple  of  Herculee 
Fundanus,  and  it  appears  that  Hercules  was 
worshipped  particularly  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Fundi  in  Latium  (S.  i.  5. 34).  Orelli  refers 
to  an  inscription  in  his  own  ooUection, 
No.  1539;  and  Obbarius  on  this  passage 
quotes  Vopiscus  in  Florianus,  c.  4,  as 
making  mention  of  the  temple  of  Herculea 
Fundwus.  He  had  at  least  one  temple  at 
Rome  (see  S.  ii.  6, 12,  n.),  and  also  at  Hbur, 
which  was  caUed  after  him.  (See  note  on 
Ep.  2.  2.)  Veiania  was  the  name  of  an 
Italian  family.  Varro  (R.  R.  iU.  16.  10) 
mentions  two  brothers  of  that  name  from 
the  Faliscus  ager. 
6.  Ne  populum  estrema']    The  gladia- 
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Est  mihi  purgatam  crebro  qui  personet  aurem : 

Solye  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 

Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus  et  ilia  ducat. 

Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono,  lo 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  curo  et  rogo  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum  ; 

Oondo  et  compono  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 

Ac  ne  forte  roges  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter, 

NuUius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri 

Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas  deferor  hospes.  15 

Nunc  agilis  fio  et  mersor  civilibus  undis, 


torial  shows  at  this  time  were  exhibited  in 
the  Circus.  The  arena  was  separated  from 
the  Beats,  which  went  round  the  building, 
by  a  wall  called  the  '  podium/  near  which 
a  gladiator  would  station  himself  to  appeal 
to  the  compaasion  of  the  people,  at  whose 
request  it  usually  was  that  they  got  their 
fr^om  and  the  '  rudis.'  We  leam  from 
Juyenal  that  the  persons  of  highest  condi- 
tion  sat  by  the  *  podium,'  and  to  their  in- 
fluence  the  appeal  would  be  more  imme- 
diately  made.  He  says  (ii.  146): 
"  £t  Capitolinis  generosior  et  MaroelUs 
Et  Catulis  Paulisque  minoribus  et  Fabiis  et 
Omnibus  ad  podium  spectantibus/' 

Lipsius  (de  Amphith.  c.  zi.)  supposes  that 
there  was  between  the  *  podium '  and  lowest 
seat  a  level  space,  in  which  the  prindpal 
personages  sat,  the  curule  officers  in  their 
own  chairs.  Veianius,  Horace  says,  retired 
into  the  oountry  to  escape  the  temptation 
to  engage  himself  again,  and  to  plaoe  him- 
self  in  the  position  he  had  so  often  occu- 
pied  of  a  suppliant  for  the  people's  favour. 
When  they  liked  a  man  they  were  not  easily 
persuaded  to  ask  for  his  discharge. 

7.  Esi  mihi  purgatam]  He  has  a  yoice 
within  him,  he  says,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
whisper  in  his  attentive  ear  the  preoept  that 
follows,  the  idea  of  which  is  taken  from 
Ennius,  who  takes  it  from  the  Circus.  His 
words,  in  Cicero  de  Senect.  (c.  6)  are, — 
**  Sicut  fortis  equus  spatio  qui  saepe  su- 

premo 
Yidt    Olympia,    nunc    senio    confectu' 

quiesdt." 
The  reverse  of  'purgatam  aurem,'  which 
was  a  oonyentional   ezpression,  is  found 
in  the  next  Epistle  ^y.  53),  **  auricuhis  ool- 
lecta  sorde  dolentes. 

9.  ilia  ducai.']  *  Ilia  trahere  *  or  '  ducere' 
are  ordinary  ezpressions  for  panting :  they 
mean  to  oontract  the  flanks,  as  is  done  in 
the  act  of  recoyering  the  breath.  The  re- 
yerse  is  'ilia  tendere.'     See  Virg.  Georg. 


iii.  506,  "imaque  longo  Ilta  singnlta  ten- 
dunt."  'Ilia  ducere'  is  here  to  beoome 
broken  winded. 

10.  et  vertut  et  cetera  ludiera  jfono,'] 
He  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  he  wrote 
much  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Odes  and  the 
Carmen  Saecuhure  after  this ;  so  that  he 
says  of  himself  (Epp.  ii.  I.  111) : — 

"  Ipse  ego  qui  nullos  me  affirmo  scribere 
vemua 
Invenior  Parthis  mendador." 

'  Ludicra'  means  the  fbllies  of  light  poetry, 
jokes,  amoursi  &c.|  as  he  says  (Epp.  iL  2. 
65):— 

'*  Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  eimtes, 
Eripuere  jocos,  yenerem,  oonyiyia,  Indnm; 
Tendunt  eztorquere  poemata." 

13.  guo  lare  tuter,']  This  is  equiyalent 
to  '  qua  in  domo/  respecting  which  see  C. 
L  29.  14,  n.;  and  as  to  'jurare  in  yerba,' 
see  note  on  Epod.  xy.  4,  **  in  yerba  jnrabas 
mea."  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  tbe 
oath  of  the  gladiator  (*  auctoramentom ') 
referred  to  aboye  (S.  ii.  7-  59).  Horaoe 
says  he  follows  no  school  and  knows  no 
master,  but  like  a  trayeller  always  changing 
his  abode,  he  foUows  the  breeze  that  carries 
him  hither  and  thither,  just  as  his  temper 
happens  to  be  or  his  judgment  chanoes  to 
be  influenoed;  "tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  eyery  wind  of  doctrine," 
as  St.  Paui  says,  using  the  same  sort  of 
language. 

16.  Nunc  affiliM  Jio]  That  is,  he  agrees 
with  the  Stoics,  wiUi  whom  "  theend  ^  life 
lay  in  its  most  actiye  deyelopment,"  and 
whose  "  doctrine  necessarily  set  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  sudi  modes  of  yiew 
as  made  good  to  oonsbt,  not  in  actiyity,  but 
in  calm  enjoyment.  They  regarded  the 
pleasure  that  is  sought  to  be  deriyed  from 
an  abandonment  of  actiye  duties  as  a  hind- 
rance  of  life  and  an  eyil''  (Ritter,  Anc.  PhiL 
yol.  iii.  p.  563,  Eogl.  Trans.).    The  yirtoe 
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y irtutis  yerae  ciistos  rigidusque  satenes ; 
Nune  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor. 
Ut  nox  longa  quibus  mentitur  amica,  diesque 
Longa  videtur  opus  debentibus,  ut  piger  annus 


20 


of  the  Stoics  was  essentially  a  Roman  Tir- 
tue  (see  C.  S.  58,  n.),  and  lay  in  action ; 
and  with  them  the  perfection  of  yirtae  was 
the  perfection  of  happiness,  ntility,  wealth, 
power  (aee  helow,  ▼.  106,  n.)  :  *'  Zeno  igitur 
nnllo  modo  is  erat  qni  at  Theophrastos 
nerros  virtotis  indderit,  sed  contra  qui 
omnia  qnae  ad  beatam  yitam  pertineant  in 
ona  Tirtnte  poneret,  nec  qnidquam  alind 
nnmeraret  in  bonis  **  (Cic.  Ac.  I^or.  10). 

18.  Nune  in  ArUiippt]  After  holding^ 
for  a  time  to  the  rig;id  school  of  virtae  and 
the  Stoics,  he  insensiblj  went  over  to  the 
laz  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenaics,  whose 
fonnder  was  Aristippas  of  Cyrene,  one  of 
Socrates'  least  woithy  disciples.  He  held 
that  eyery  man  shonld  oontrol  drcnm- 
stanoes  and  not  be  oontrolled  by  them. 
Hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ezpose  himself 
to  the  greatest  temptations,  and  onoe  when 
he  was  blamed  for  keeping  company  with 
Lais,  the  oonrtezan,  his  reply  was,  Ix" 
Aatia  dXX'  oifK  tx^i^ai  (compare  Diog. 
Laert  !▼.  66,  68,  76).  An  instanoe  of  his 
indifferenoe  in  another  way  is  given  aboye 
(S.  ii.  3.  lOOV  when  he  told  his  slave  who  was 
carrying  a  oag  of  money  and  was  tired,  to 
throw  away  some  of  it  to  lighten  his  load. 
Another  story  of  the  same  sort  is  given  by 
Cioero  (de  Invent  ii.  58),  that  he  threw  his 
money  into  the  sea.  But  his  object  then 
was  to  save  his  hfe.  In  Epp.  VJ,  23  we 
have — 

"  Omnis  Aristippnm  decuit  color  et  status 
et  res, 
Tentantem     majora    fere   praesentibns 
aequum." 

Flntarch  savs  he  was  able  &ffir£p  kirl  Zvyov 
irp6c  rd  piXriova  r&v  vfroKHfiiviav  l^- 
ava^pHv  Kal  dvaKov^il^tirBai  aurov  (De 
Tranq.  An.  8) ;  and  Diog.  (ii.  66),  rjv  di 
tKavbc  &pix6oa9Bai  Kal  roiry  Kal  XP^^V 
Kai  vpoafiirtfif  Kal  waoav  inpitXTafftv 
apfioviuc  iftroKpivaoOai.  Thongh  there 
was  mnch  affectation  and  at  the  same 
time  a  want  of  practioal  strictness  in 
these  views,  they  in  theory  reoognized 
self-control,  or  temperanoe  and  contentment, 
as  the  basis  of  happiness.  Bnt  while  Aris- 
tippus  incnlcated  self-relianoe  and  oontent- 
ment,  requiring  all  care  for  the  future  to  be 


dismissed,  and  the  thonghts  and  desires  to 
be  oonfined  to  the  present  moment,  he 
bronght  in  the  notion  that  present  pleasnre 
was  Sie  only  happiness,  and  this  doctrine  is 
assodated  with  the  Cyrenaic  school.  Comm. 
Cmq.  ezplains  "  £t  mihi  res,"  &c.,  dearly, 
saying,  **  Rebus  utor  ita  ut  eis  imperem  non 
autem  ut  eis  serviam,  ut  avarus.  ^'  Bnt 
Aristippas  departed  firom  his  own  theory 
when  he  departed  from  the  mle  of  his 
teacher  and  took  money  from  his  pnpils. 
He  was  the  fint  of  the  Socratics  that  did  so, 
and  Xenophon  is  snpposed  to  refer  to  him, 
when  he  says  that  some  of  Socrates'  dis- 
dples  got  for  nothing  a  Uttle  of  his  wisdom 
and  sold  it  at  a  high  price  to  others  (Mem. 
i.  2,  $  60).  Those  that  took  money  from 
iheir  disdples  Socrates  said  sold  themselves 
into  sh&very,  and  he  mnst  therefore  have 
held  this  opinion  of  Aristippus  (Ib.  $  6). 
His  dialogue  with  Socrates  (in  Xen.  Mem. 
ii.  1)  throws  light  apon  his  opinions  as  here 
stated  by  Horaoe.  The  word  '  snbjungere' 
is  phdnly  taken  from  pntting  the  neck  of 
beasts  of  bnrthen  under  the  yoke. 

20.  dieaque  Longa]  Here  Bentley  reads 
*  Lenta,'  *'  quo  sdlioet  Horatium  ipsnm 
emendet,"  as  Bazter  says.  The  change  of 
word  weakens  the  foroe  of  the  verse. 

21.«/  piger  annua  PupiUiM]  'Ewerj  boy 
who  had  lost  his  iather  was  nnder  a  '  tutor' 
or  guardian  in  respect  of  his  property,  while 
the  oare  of  his  person  b^onged  to  his 
mother,  or,  in  the  case  of  her  death,  to  his 
nearest  relation,  provided  he  was  not  a 
<pnpillns'  himself.  This  lasted  till  the 
age  of  puberty  (fourteen).  The  boy  was  a 
'pupillus,*  not  in  relation  to  his  mother, 
but  to  his  tntor,  who  might  be  appointed 
by  the  mother  if  she  had  by  the  father^s 
will  *  tutoris  optionem,'  and  if  that '  optio  * 
was  '  plena '  she  might  change  the  tntor  as 
often  as  she  pleased ;  if  it  was  *  angusta,' 
the  number  of  times  she  was  allowed  to 
change  was  limited  by  the  will.  In  the 
former  case  her  guardianship  might  be 
*dura,'  oppressive  and  mischievons,  as  of 
conrse  it  might  be  in  many  other  ways  if 
she  were  an  unnatural  mother ;  but  Horaoe 
means  that  it  was  irksome  to  boys,  because 
they  wished  to  be  their  own  masters. 
'  Tntores '  were  only  chosen  by  the  mother 
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Pupillis  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum ; 

Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 

Oonsiliumque  morantur  agendi  naviter  id  quod 

Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque,  35 

Aeque  neglectum  pueris  s^busque  nocebit. 

Bestat  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementis. 

Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus, 

Non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungi ; 

Nec  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis,  30 


if  ahewas  expresaly  anthoiued  by  the  wiU : 
tbey  were  often  lUMned  by  the  teetator  him- 
•elfp  or  he  anthoriaed  aome  one  ebe  to  ap- 
point.  If  a  man  died  inteetate  the  nearest 
'  agnatns/  male  relative,  or  Mveral  if  there 
were  several  in  the  same  degree,  became 
'  tutores '  to  his  ohildren ;  and  if  he  had 
none,  or  if  they  were  disqiualified,  the 
Praetor  nrbaniu  fonnd  ^tutorea'  (see  Dict 
Ant.  art.  *Tator').  Thua  'tatela'  and 
*  cnstodia '  were  different  things.  '  Tutela ' 
was  a  technical  term,  *  custodia '  was  not. 

25.  loeupMilnu  aegue,  ]  *  Aeque '  is 
repeated  though  not  wanted,  jast  as  '  inter ' 
is  repeated  in  S.  i.  7i  and  elsewhere  (see 
note).  Ven.  1483  has  '  locupletibus:  a^ue 
aeque  neglectum ;'  and  some  other  editions 
have  the  same.  fint  it  does  not  get  rid  of 
the  repetition,  aad  is  a  vile  reading.  Taci- 
tos  (vit  Agric.  xv.)  has  **  aeque  disoordiam 
praepositomm  aeque  ooncordiam  subjectis 
exitiosam/'  where  some  persons  have  pro* 
posed  to  read  *  atque '  in  the  seoond  clwiae. 
OTidhas— 
"  Et  pariter  Phoebes  pariter  maris  ira  le- 

oessit"(Metzii.  36); 
and  again: — 

**  Cantantis  pariter,  pariter  data  pensa  tra- 
hentis 
Fallitur  ancillae  dedpiturque  Ubor." 

(Trist.  iv.  1.  13.) 

The  Greek  writers  used  6fioit»c  in  the  same 
waj,  as  Xenophon  (Hieron.  z.  6),  roif  iv 
Tv  x^P9  ^PY^raic  Kai  KTiivtcw  ovtoi  &v 
tucoTktc  cat  Qdpcoc  xai  dof^dXeiav  dif- 
vatvTO  fAoXiOTa  irapkxtiVt  hfAoi^  fikv  rot^ 
ooXq  Idioig  ofAOiMQ  ck  toic  Avd  ti^v  x^pav, 
See  also  Plato  (Symp.  p.  386),  ^v  ^^ 
^vfifiaivii  ahToiQ  5ri  &v  ruxftxri  tovto 
wpdTTttv  hfioitae  fikv  dyaObv  OfAoi^e  dk 
rohvavTiov, 

27-  Besiat  ut  Att]  Horace  sajs  he  is 
iropatient  till  he  shall  have  reached  the 
perfection  of  active  virtue  and  wisdom. 
But  meanwhile  all  be  can  do  is  to  regulate 


and  comfort  his  mind  with  sadi  < 
knowledge  of  truth  as  he  posseasea,  and  be 
oontent  with  that ;  for  if  he  cannot  reach 
perfection  he  may  make  some  steps  towards 
it,  <  His'  means  that  which  he  haa  at  his 
oommand.  The  keen  sight  of  Lynoeas, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  oould  from  Lily- 
baeum  connt  the  number  of  vesaeb  in 
a  ileet  ooming  out  of  the  harbour  of 
CarthaffB  (Yal.  Maz.  L  4.  8),  haa  been 
proverbial  in  all  ages.  The  reading  of 
nearly  every  MS.  is  '  oculo  quantum  con. 
tendere.'  Lambinus,  on  the  authority  of 
one,  edited  'oculos.'  Bentley,  acknow- 
ledging  that  *  oculo '  wUl  do  very  weU  as  to 
construction,  follows  Lambinus  for  an  odd 
reason :  —  *'  Pluralis  hic  numerus  airidet 
magis  qnianoster  utrumque  oculum  coUyrio 
inungere  solebat  ut  Serm.  L  6 : — 

*  Hio  oculis  ego  nigra  meia  ooUyrta  Uppus 
IUinere.' 

NoUet  ergo  singulari  ambigue  nti." 

80.  inmcii  membra  G/yeofut,  ]  Acron 
says  this  person  was  "  athleta  quidam  for- 
tissimus;"  and  in  the  Antbologia  (Brunk. 
Anal.  voL  ii.  p.  126;  Ep.  68)  there  is  an 
Epigram  of  Antipater  of  Thessalonica  on 
one  Glyoo,  an  athlete  of  Pergamum,  whom 
he  caUs  6  irafifidx**v  Ktpavv6ct  o  irXarvc 
irddacf  6  vdvTa  vixwvj  K.r A.  This  Glyoo 
Lessing  (Op.  vol.  viu.  p.  526j)  has  made 
ont  to  be  a  oontemporaiy  of  Horaoe,  and 
the  person  here  aUuded  to.  The  Farnese 
Hercules  is  the  production  of  Glyoon,  the 
sculptor  of  Athens,  and  some  have  suppoaed 
Horaoe  to  refer  to  this  statue  whicli  they 
imagine  may  have  been  known  as  the  Her> 
cules  Glyoonis,  as  we  caU  it  for  distinction 
the  Famese  Hercules,  and  that  Hoiaoe 
caUed  it  briefly  the  Glyoon  (Spenoe,  Polym. 
p.  115).  Thia  oonjecture  is  not  without 
ingenuity,  for  it  would  hardly  be  poadble 
to  conceivea  more  prodigiousrepresentation 
of  muscular  strength  and  power  of  limb 
than  thjs  statue  i^ords,  and  Horaoe  was 
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Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cheragra. 
Est  quadam  prodire  tenug  si  non  datur  ultia. 
Fervet  ayaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus, 
Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hune  lenire  dolorem 
Possis  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem. 
Laudis  amore  tumes,  sunt  certa  piacula  quae  te 
Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libeUo. 
Invidus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator, 
Nemo  adeo  ferus  est  ut  non  mitescere  possit, 
Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem. 
Virtus  est  vitium  fugere  et  sapientia  prima 
Stultitia  caruisse.     Vides  quae  Pfift^ima  credis 
Esse  mala,  exiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam, 
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probAbly  &iii]]]ar  with  it.  Biit  the  above 
epignm  oonfirmxng  the  Scholiasts'  state- 
ments  sets  the  matter  at  rest.  Comm. 
Cruq.  mentionfl  '  Milonis '  aa  aTariona  read- 
ing,  and  one  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  haa  that 


Dader  quotes  a  saying  of  Epictetus 
(Dias.  i.  c.  2),  which  ia  mnch  to  the  porpoee 
oere:  oifik  ydp  MiXiuv  iaofiai  cai  hfjLug 
oiiK  dfiiXm  Tov  eufiaro^,  oiH  Kpoiaoc  dW 
hfHuQ  oifK  a/ifXw  rifc  crjfffcwc»  k.t,\. 

3] .  Nodosa—prohibere  cheragra.']  The 
gont  in  the  hand  is  called  '  nodosa  ^  from 
ita  twisting  the  jointa  of  the  fingers  TS.  ii. 
7.  15).  The  oonstniction  of  *prohibere' 
with  the  accusative  of  the  person  and  ab- 
latiye  of  the  thing  is  repeated  with  <  aroeo ' 
in  Epp.  8.  10. 

82.  Ett  quadam  prodire  tenus]  Horaoe 
18  probably  indulging  a  little  irony  at  the 
ezpense  of  the  phiiosophers  in  the  implied 
comparison  of  tfaetr  peroeptions  and  powers 
with  thoee  of  L^rnceus  and  Glycon,  and  in 
the  humble  tone  he  takea  towards  them. 
<Tenus/  as  a  general  rule,  takes  the  ab- 
latiye  of  the  singular,  and  is  so  used  in  the 
oompound  words  *  hactenus,'  '  eatenus/  &c. 
The  form  '  quadamtenus '  is  used  oocasion- 
ally  by  Fliny  as  Bentley  has  shown,  aud 
the  ieminine  gender  appears  in  aU  the 
Gombinations  of  'tenus'  with  pronouns.  All 
the  early  editions  had  *  quoddam '  or  '  quo- 
dam '  till  Lambinus  introduced  '  quadam ' 
on  his  own  oonjecture.  Cruquius  after- 
wards  fonnd  it  in  his  oldest  Blandinian  MS. 
and  adopted  it.  The  two  oldest  of  Pottier^s 
Parisian  MSS.  have  *  quadam/  and  that 
was  the  iirst  reading  of  OreUi'8  St.  Gallen. 
In  all  other  MSS.  the  reading  has  been 
'  quoddam '  or  *  quodam.'  BenUey  and  tlie 
majority  of  modem  editors  have  adopted 


'  quodam.'  Fea  is  oertainly  wrong  in  raad- 
ing  *  quoddam.' 

34.  Swit  verba  et  vocet']  Compare 
Euripides  (Hippol.  478) :— 

thiv  ^  iirtpial  koI  Xoyoi  OtkKrffpiof 
^avfffftTai  rt  Tifffdt  ^apfiaKOv  voaov. 

The  charms  Horaoe  means  are  the  preoepts 
of  the  wise  to  be  derived  firom  books  (37)* 
He  also  calla  them  '  piacuk'  (36),  which  is 
equivalent  to  *  medicamenta,'  becaose  dis- 
ease  being  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the 
gods,  that  which  should  remove  their  wrath 
(*  piaculum J)  was  the  means  of  remoying 
diseaae.  '  Ter '  is  used  by  way  of  keeping 
up  the  religious  notion  (that  number  being 
common  in  aU  reUgious  oeremoniee,  see  C. 
i.  28.  36,  n.)  :  *  pure '  is  used  in  the  same 
connezion.  The  book  must  be  read  with  a 
pure  mind,  as  the  body  mnst  be  washed  be- 
fore  sacrifice  or  Ubation  can  be  offered. 
By  '  fibello '  I  understand  Horaoe  to  mean 
any  book  that  instmcts  the  mind  in  yirtue. 
Obbarius  says,  "  Sine  dubio  inteUigendus 
est  UbeUus  expiataonum  vel  ritus  vel  ipsaa 
formulas  oontinens,"  books  of  charms  said 
to  be  written  by  Orpheus  Muaaeus  and 
otfaers,  whidi  beggars  and  impostors  car- 
ried  about  for  saJe.  OreUi  supports  this 
notion;  but  I  do  not.find  that  'UbeUus' 
is  any  where  spedficaUy  appUed  to  a  book 
of  charms,  or  that  such  books  existed. 

41.  Ftrficff  ett  vitium  Jugere]  If  yon 
cannot  aU  at  once  attain  perfection  you  may 
at  least  begin  to  leam,  and  the  first  step 
towards  yirtue  is  to  put  away  yice.  What 
foUows  ia  an  iUnstration  of  this.  As  to 
'  repulsa,'  see  C.  ui.  2.  17*  He  who  would 
secure  an  eleetion  must  have  a  oommand 
of  money. 
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Quanto  deyites  animi  capitisque  labore. 
Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos, 
Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes : 
Ne  cures  ea  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas 
Discere,  et  audire,  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  i 
Quis  circum  pagos  et  circum  compita  pugnax 
Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia,  cui  spes, 
Cui  sit  condicio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae  i 
Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 
^^  O  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est ; 
Virtus  post  nummos.^^     Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 
Perdocet,  haec  recinunt  juyenes  dictata  senesque, 
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44.  eapitUque  labore,']  *  Caput '  ia  here 
put  for  the  whole  body.  We  do  not  aae  it 
80,  but  for  the  seat  of  inteUigence^  which  the 
Romans  pUced  in  the  beart,  not  in  the 
braln.  On  '  per  saxa,  per  ignes,'  see  C.  iv. 
14.24;  S.  ii.  3.  56. 

47.  JV«  cures  eal  'In  order  that  jon 
may  cease  to  care  for  those  things  which 
you  now  bo  foolishly  admire  and  long  for, 
will  you  not  leam  and  listen,  and  trust  the 
ezperience  of  a  better  man  than  yourself.' 

49.  QuU  circum  pagoa]  Suetonius  says 
of  Augustus  (vit.  c  46)  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  observing  bozers,  ''et  mazime 
Latinos:  non  legitimos  atque  ordinarios 
modo  sed  et  catervarios  oppidanos  inter  an- 
gustias  vicorum  pugnantes  temere  ac  sine 
arte."  These  latter  are  what  Horaoe 
alludes  to:  boxers  who  went  about  the 
streets  and  the  oountry  villages  and  fought 
for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  and 
for  what  they  could  pick  up.  Horaoe  does 
not  merely  mean  what  took  place.at  the 
Paganalia  and  Compitalia  but  frequently. 
'Coronari  Olympia'  is  a  Greek  way  of 
speaking.  Horaoe  says,  wbat  bozer  who 
goes  about  the  country  towns  ezhibiting 
would  despise  the  Olympic  prizes  if  he  had 
a  hope,  stiU  more  a  promise,  that  he  should 
be  crowned  without  a  struggle?  By  this 
he  meansy  men  strive  after  happiness  in  the 
shape  of  riches,  &c. ;  but  if  they  wiU  leam 
wisdom,  that  shaU  give  them  idl  they  can 
desire  without  trouble  or  pain.  The  world 
may  judge  otherwise,  he  prooeeds  to  say, 
and  make  wealth  the  standard  of  worth ; 
but  the  world  is  not  to  be  listened  to,  it  is 
foolish  and  inconsistent.  '  Sine  pulvere ' 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek  iKoviri. 

54.  Jafuu  fummus  ab  imo]  See  S.  ii. 
3.  18.  Most  modem  editions  have  'pro- 
docet/  which  appears  in  good  MSS.,  but 
was  fiist  edited  by  Lambinus.    The  word 


does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  Greeks 
used  TrpoSiddffKHv,  as  Demos.  p.  1231.  26 ; 
Soph.  Aj.  163;  Trach.  681,  and  elsewhere. 
It  signiiies  *  to  wam,'  *  to  teach  beforehand.' 
Lambinus,  Doering,  Fea,  and  otiiers,  ez- 
phun  '  prodocet '  by  MiddaKu,  i.  e.  '  pub- 
lice,  palam  dooet.'  Ven.  1483  has  'prae- 
docet,'  and  many  old  editions  and  some 
MSS.  have  the  same.  The  editio  piinceps 
has  *perdocet,'  and  so  had  some  of  Oru- 
quius'  M8S.,  and  all  the  editions  of  the 
sizteenth  oentury.  It  is  defended  by  Tor- 
rentius  and  H.  Stephens  (Diat.  pp.  45, 127)» 
in  whose  time  it  was  the  vulgar  reading. 
I  think  it  is  the  trae  one.  '  Perdocet ' 
means  it  persists  in  teaching,  it  enforoes. 
Horaoe  says  that  as  gold  is  more  predous 
than  silver,  virtue  is  more  predous  than  gold; 
whereas  from  one  end  of  the  Fonun  to 
the  other  (not  only  by  the  money-lenders, 
as  Orelli  says)  tiie  opposite  doctrine  is  in- 
sisted  upon,  and  old  and  young  go  there  to 
learn  it,  as  boys  going  to  school,  aad  re- 
peat  it  as  school-boys  repeat  their  tasks 
dictated  to  them  by  the  master.  Verse  56 
is  repeated  from  S.  i.  6.  74.  Cunningfaam, 
Sanadon,  and  others  omit  this  verse,  but 
no  MSS.  omit  it,  and  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  Horaoe  repeats  himself. 
It  heightens  the  foroe  of  the  pictore  by 
representing  the  sort  of  lesson  men  of  aU 
ages  are  spending  their  lives  on  leaming, 
the  casting  up  of  aocounts,  as  Gesner  re- 
marks.  As  to  «dictata'  see  S.  i.  10.  75, 
n.  Hato  (Rep.  iii.  p.  407t  Stept)  quotes 
a  verse  of  Phocylides  (Bergk.  Poet.  Lyr. 
Gr.  p.  340),  bidding  men  first  seek  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  then  practise 
virtue  when  they  have  got  them :  iiZfioBai 
/Sior^v,  Apfri^v  d'  Jirav  y  fiiog  aVcclv; 
which  shows  that  *  virtus  post  nummos '  is 
a  very  old  mle  as  it  is  a  very  modem  one. 
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Laeyo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 
Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores  et  lingua  fidesque ; 
Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 
Plebs  eris.     At  pueri  ludentes,  "  Rex  eris,'"  aiunt, 
"  Si  recte  facies."     Hic  murus  aeneus  esto, 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 
Boscia,  dic  sodes,  melior  lex  an  puerorum  est 
Nenia,  quae  regnum  recte  facientibus  offert, 
Et  maribus  Guriis  et  decantata  GamiUis ! 
Isne  tibi  melius  suadet  qui  rem  facias,  rem, 
Si  possis  recte,  si  non  quocunque  modo  rem, 
Ut  propius  spected  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi, 
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68.  SedquadringmtU  »ex  $eptem\  'Sup- 
pose  you  IacIe  siz  or  seven  thoasand  out  of 
400^000  sesterces,  which  make  an  equestrian 
property,  whatever  your  genius,  character, 
eloquenoe,  and  uprightness  may  he,  you 
are  put  down  for  one  of  the  oommon  sort, 
and  will  not  be  allowed,  under  Otho*s  law, 
to  sit  in  the  frontrows.'  (See  Epod.  iv. 
15,  n.)  Juvenal  (v.  132)  puts  the  opposite 
case,  and  says : 

"  Quadringenta  tibi  si  quis  Deus  aut  similis 

Aut  melior  fiitis  donaret  homuntio,quantas 
£x  nihilo  fies." 

'  Flebs '  is  not  used  in  its  reguhir  sense, 
but  oontemptuously,  'a  common  fellow.' 
The  equestrian  order  oonsisted  of  all  dtizens 
who  had  the  above  income  and  were  not 
senators ;  for  when  a  man  became  a  senator 
he  ceased  to  be  an  *  eques.' 

59.  Atpueri  ludente»f  Eex  eriSf  attffi/,] 
See  note  on  C.  i.  36.  8.  Plato  makes  So- 
crates  say  (Theaet.  i.  146,  Steph.):  ric  &v 
7IH&V  irpuTO^  dvoi ;  6  Sk  aftapTwv,  xai  8c 
&v  &tl  aiiapravy,  Ka9e8tXratf  &avtp  ^oiv 
ol  iraidtc  01  (r^acpt^ovrcCi  ^vo^'  hg  d'  &v 
ircpiytvf^rai  dvafiaprriTOs  ^affiXftxrti  rjfnjiv 
Kal  kirira^ti  ori  Av/JovXiyraiaVoicpivctrdai. 
On  which  there  is  a  long  Scholiasf  s*  note : 
rwv  oiv  vaiZovTwv  ravra  (i.  e.  rijv  ff^at- 
pav)  ToifQ  fiiv  viK&vrac  PaaiXtlc  U6\ovv, 
Kal  8ri  Av  wpovkraaaov  toIq  aWotc  vv- 
flKovov,  To^g  d'  iiTTUifiivove  ovovg,  They 
who  threw  or  canght  the  ball  best  were 
called  kings ;  while  tbey  who  were  beaten 
were  called  asses.  Some  such  game  must 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Roman  boys, 
and  their  king-making  had  beoome  a  pro- 
verb.  The  world  may  despise  you,  he  says, 
because  you  are  poor,  but,  according  to  the 
boys'  rule  which  makes  tbe  best  man  king, 
you  shi^  be  a  king  if  you  do  well.  As  to 
'  muraft  aeneus '  see  C.  iii.  3.  65,  n.    For 


the  different  senses  in  which  Horaoe  uses 
*nenia'  see  Epod.  xvii.  29,  n.  Here  it 
signifies  a  sort  of  song  of  triumph.  The 
note  just  referred  to  may'be  oorrected  by 
this  ezplanation.  Through  a  mistake  of 
mine  or  the  printer^s,  this  *  nenia '  has  been 
made  to  stand  for  a  night-song,  as  in  C.  iii. 
28.  16. 

64.  Et  tnaribue  Cfuriis  et  deeantata 
CamilliM  /]  On  this  plural  see  S.  L  7*  8. 
The  persons  referred  to  are  M.  Curius  Den- 
tatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  and  M. 
Furius  Camillus,  the  man  who  saved  Rome 
from  the  Gauls.  Curius'  oontempt  for 
money  is  espedally  related  by  Cicero  (de 
Senect.  c.  16)  in  terms  which  aocount  for 
Horaoe's  selecting  him  for  an  illustration 
here:  "Curio  ad  focum  sedenti  magnum 
auri  pondus  Samnites  cum  attulissent,  re« 
pudiati  ab  eo  sunt ;  non  enim  aurum  habere 
praedarum  sibi  videri  dizit,  sed  iis  qui 
haberent  aurum  imperare."  The  boys' 
strain  was  ever  in  the  mouths  of  these 
noble  Boldiers,  giving  honour  to  none  but 
the  worthy.  '  Mares '  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  A.  P.  402 :  "  Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos 
in  Martia  beUaVersibus  ezacuit."  We  use 
'  masculine '  in  tiie  same  way. 

67.  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi,']  Of  this 
person  Comm.  Craq.  writes  "  Puppius  'tra« 
gediographas  ita  movit  affectus  spectantium 
ut  eosflereoompelleret:  inde  distichon  fecit 

Flebunt  amid  et  bene  noti  mortem  meam, 
Nam  populus  in  me  vivo  lacrimavit  satis." 

We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  thb. 
'Lacrimosa'  is  used  ironically.  As  to 
'  responsare '  see  S.  iL  7-  85.  *  Praesens ' 
means  stands  by  you  and  urges  you  on, 
and  teaches  you  to  meet  the  insults  of 
fbrtune  with  an  independent  heart  and 
erect  bearing.  The  editio  piinoeps  and 
neerly  aU   the  old  editions  have  ^optat' 
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An  qui  Fortunae  te  responsare  euperbae 

Liberum  et  erectum  praesens  hortatur  et  aptat! 

Quodsi  me  populus  Bomanus  forte  roget,  cur  70 

Non  ut  porticibus  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem, 

Nec  sequar  aut  fugiam  quae  diligit  ipse  vel  odit, 

Olim  quod  vulpes  aegroto  oauta  leoni 

Bespondit  referam :  Quia  me  vestigia  terrmt, 

Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum.  75 

Belua  multorum  es  capitum.     Nam  quid  sequar  aut  quem  l 

Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica,  sunt  qui 

Orustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 

Excipiantque  senes  quos  in  vivaria  mittant ; 

Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore.     Verum  80 


for  'aptat/  whicfa  is  the  reading  of  th« 
ezifltiDg  MSS.  irith  few  ezoeptiona.  Cra- 
quias  fint  adopted  '  aptat/  aa  ftur  as  I  can 
dbcover.  'Optat'  has  little  if  any  meaa- 
ing  here.  '  Aptat '  is  ezplained  by  '*  pectas 
praeceptis  format  amids  "  (Epp.  ii.  1. 128), 
which  provinoe  bekKigSy  Horaoo  says,  to  the 
poet 

71.  Non  ut  p9rtieibu9  MiejudiciW]  As 
to  '  porticas'  see  S.  i.  4.  134.  He  has  said 
that  the  worid  are  not  .fit  goides,  and  he 
goes  on  to  prove  this  bj  the  inoonsistencies 
of  men,  both  rich  and  poor.  He  says,  if 
people  ask  him  wby  he  mixes  with  them  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  societyy  in  the  prome- 
nades,  &c.,  bnt  does  not  form  his  jodgment 
of  things  as  they  do,  he  answers  them  as 
the  foz  answered  the  lion  in  the  fable ;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  answer  here  is  that  he 
found  that  of  all  thoae  who  joined  the 
world  and  made  money  their  chief  porsnit, 
none  had  sorvived  or  reoovered  their  right 
jadgment.  Socrates  nses  this  samefable  of 
Aesop  in  his  conversation  with  Aicibiadesi 
to  illostrate  the  wealth  of  Lacedaemon,  into 
which  gold  had  flowed  from  aU  qaarters  for 
many  generations,  and  from  whence  none 
had  oome  forth  (Alc.  Prim.  ii.  123,  Steph.). 
Lacilias  (ap.  Noniam,  verb.  Spectare)  rofers 
to  this  fable.  The  following  lines  have  been 
preserved  entire : 

"  Qaid  sibi  volt  qaare  sit  ut  introversns  et 
ad  te 
Spectent  atoae  ferant  vestigia  et  omnia 
prorsas  ?" 

7^.  Belua  multorum  e»  capitum,']  *  The 
avarioe  of  the  world  is  like  the  hycba  with 
many  heads ;  if  yoa  check  it  in  one  form  it 
springs  np  in  another ;  whom  then  or  what 
is  one  to  take  for  one's  gaide?'  Bentley, 
withont  aoy  aath<mty,  sabstitates  *  est '  for 


'  es : '  "  oorrige  vel  invitis  libruriis,"  flayi  he. 
On  the  nse  of  *  nam  '  in  this  verse  see  S.  ii. 
3.  41,  n.  As  to  '  oonduoere '  see  C.  iL  18. 
17,  n.  On  the  subject  of  wiU-honting  aee 
S.  ii.  5,  and  oompaie  with  '  quos  in  vivaiia 
mittant'  v.  44  of  that  Salire:  *'Pfaires 
adnabuntthunnietvivariacresoent."  There 
the  '  captator '  appears  as  a  catcher  of  fish ; 
here  as  a  hanter  of  game.  '  Vivaria '  are 
preserves.  <  Ezdpere '  is  the  word  uaed  for 
catching  the  wild  boar  in  C.  iiL  12.  12. 
'  Oocolto  fenore '  means  interest  which  vras 
greater  than  the  law  aUowed  (see  S.  i.  2. 14, 
n.),  and  therefore  privately  agreed  apon.  Of 
all  the  classesof  money-seekers  in  Rcmie  Ho- 
raoe  fizee  as  the  most  prominent  upon  tfaree, 
the  '  pubUoani,'  those  who  ingratiate  them- 
selves  with  old  people  in  the  hope  of  be> 
coming  their  heirs,  and  eztortionate  usorers. 
*  PabUca '  may  be  equivalent  to  '  vectigalia ' 
(see  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  71*  Iiong's  noCe),  or 
it  may  refer  to  public  buUdings  and  vroika 
as  some  suppose,  quoting  Javenal  (S.  iii. 

81)! 

"  Quis  fiunle  est  aedes  oonducere,  fluminaf 
portus, 
Siccandam  elaviem,  portandum  ad  bosta 
cadaver." 

Perh^  the  latter  suits  the  oontezt  beet 

80.  Verum  Etto  alii»  aliof]  Bnt  aUow 
different  men  their  diflTerent  tastes,  yet  even 
this  is  of  no  use ;  for  the  same  men  whea 
they  get  rich  get  capridous,  and  aie  alwaya 
changing  their  minds.  If  the  rich  man  has 
set  his  heart  upon  boUding  a  house  at  Baiae, 
he  does  not  brook  a  momenfs  delay ;  the 
waters  of  the  Lacus  Lucrinus  on  one  side, 
and  tbe  sea  on  tbe  other,  are  disturbed  with 
the  eager  preparations  with  whidi  the  ridi 
man  begins  to  satisfy  his  desbe.  The 
aUusion  is  the  same  as  in  C.  iL  18. 10,  sqq., 
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Esto  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri : 
Idcm  eadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes ! 
NuUus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  ^noenis, 
Si  dixit  dives,  laeus  et  mare  s^tit  amorem 
Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido 
Fecerit  auspicium,  ''  Oras  ferramenta  Teanum 
Tolletis,  fabri.^'     Lectus  genialis  in  aula  est, 
Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  vita ; 
Si  non  est  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 
Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ? 
Quid  pauper!    B>ide  :  mutat  coenacula,  lectos, 


85 


90 


and  !ii.  1.  33,  sqq.,  24.  3»  where  see  notes. 
Balae  was  for  seyeral  generations  a  fiEtToarite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Julins 
Ca^;sar  had  a  house  there,  and  also  Cn. 
Pompeins.  Martial,  wiiting  long  after 
Horace,  says  (zi.  80) : 

"  Ut  miRe  landem,  Flaooe,  ▼ersibna  Baias, 
Laadabo  digne  non  satis  tamen  Baias." 

Its  warm  8)ning8  were  a  great  attraction. 
Horace  alludes  to  them  in  Epp.  i.  15,  where 
he  says  the  physician  has  forbidden  hia 
going  to  Baiae.  The  liUGnnas  Lacos  was 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  Its  basia  has  been  fiUed 
np  by  the  riaing  of  the  volcanic  hill  called 
Monte  NaoTO  in  the  middleof  the  sizteenth 
oentury.  Teanum  (now  Teano)  was  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Sididni,  an  andent  people 
of  Ca^pania.  It  was  sitoated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  and  about  thiiiy  miles  from  Baiae. 
Some  veryancient  ooins  with  Oscan  cha- 
racters  on  them  have  been  fonnd  on  the 
site  of  this  town.  The  whim  for  the  coast 
having  vaniahed,  and  a  deeire  to  live  inUrad 
in  a  ooantry  town  having  seized  upon  the 
man  of  money,  he  sends  off  the  workmen 
with  theijr  tools  to  Teanam  at  a  day's  no- 
tice.  'Vitiosa  libido'  means  a  oornipt 
capridoas  will,  which  is  said  '  facere  aaspi- 
dam,'  to  stand  in  the  plaoe  of  birds  iad 
other  omens  usaally  oonsulted  before  new 
eDterprizes  were  undertaken. 

87*  LeetM»  ffemalU  in  uuia  e»/,]  '  Aala ' 
means  the  '  atriam ;'  and  *  lectas  geoialis,' 
also  called  *  adYersas,'  because  it  waa  oppo- 
site  the  door,  was  the  marriage-bed,  wluch 
was  dedicated  to  the  genii  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  If  the  man  married  a  second 
time  the  bed  was  changed.  See  Prop.  (iv. 
11.86): 

**.  Seu  tamen  adversum  mutarit  janua  lectom, 
Sederit  et  nostro  cauta  noverca  toro, 


Conjagium,  pueri,  laudate  et  ferte  pater- 
num." 

Gellios  (zvi.  9)  qnotes  from  the  compitalia 
of  Laberius : 

"  Nunc  tu  lentos  es :  nunc  ta  sosque  deqae 
fers 
MaterfiuniUas  tua  in  lecto  adverso  sedet" 

Viigirs  line  (Aen.  vi.  603),  **  Lucent  geniali- 
bus  altis  Aurea  ftilcra  toris,"  which  is 
usually  quoted  in  this  place,  does  not  refer 
to  the  marriage-bed,  but  to  banquets  in 
honour  of  the  genii,  such  as  the  Romans 
celebrated  on  their  birthdays  and  at  other 
times.  (See  C.  iii.  17-  U.)  The  bed  was 
a  symbol  of  domestic  love  and  peace,  and 
was  placed  where  it  was  for  a  good  omen. 
Juvenal  says  (S.  vi.  21):  "Antiquum  et 
vetus  est — sacri  genium  contemnere  lecti," 
to  describe  the  profligacy  of  mankind  from 
the  age  of  gold  downwards.  Lucan  de- 
scribes  it  as  '^gradibus  acdivis  ebumis" 
(Phars.  ii.  366).  Respecting  the  genii,  see 
below,  Epp.  i.  7.  94;  ii.  2. 187. 

90.  Protea]     See  S.ii.  3.  71. 

91.  Quid  pauper  /  Bide :]  "  <  l^den  ut 
mutat,'  Bentleius,  ez  conjectura  inepta," 
Fea  says,  and  I  agree  witii  him,  and  so  I 
think  will  any  one  who  reads  Bentley*8 
note.  The  only  variation  in  the  MSS.  is 
'  rides '  for  '  ride.'  That  appears  to  have 
been  the  reading  of  one  of  the  Scholiasts 
(Comm.  Cruq.),  who  says :  "  fingit  Maece- 
natem  ridere  quasi  praesentem."  But  very 
fiew  MSS.  have  '  rides,'  and  those  inferior. 

—  coenaciUat']  All  the  rooms  above  the 
ground  floorwere  called  'coenacula.'  So 
Festus  says:  '*  Coenacohi  dicuntur  ad  quae 
Bcalis  ascenditur."  While  the  rich  lived  in 
their  own  houses,  poorer  persons  (and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  '  paupertas '  is 
comparative  poverty,  not  want)  took  '  flata ' 
as  Uiey  are  called  in  Scothind,  or  dngle 
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Balnea,  tonsores,  conducto  navigio  aeque 
Nauseat  ac  locuples  quem  ducit  priva  triremis* 
Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos 
Occurri,  rides ;  si  forte  subucula  pexae 
Trita  subest  tunicae  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
Bides :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  secum, 
Quod  petiit  spemit,  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit, 
Aestuat  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto, 
Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis! 


95 
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rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  honses  which 
went  by  the  name  of '  insulae/  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  which  were  called  '  coenacularii/ 
and  they  who  kept  them  were  said  '  coena- 
colariam  exercere/  In  such  a  room  Vitel- 
lius  lodged  with  his  wife  and  children, 
according  to  Suetonius  (in  vit.  c.  7)f  and 
Martial  lived  up  three  pair  of  stairs  (i.  118): 
"  Scalis  habito  tribus  sed  altia."  Other 
distinguished  literary  men  liyed  in  garrets 
then  as  they  have  since.  Suetonius  tells  us 
of  Orbilius  a  celebrated  grammarian,  that 
he  was  so  lodged :  "  namque  jam  persenex 
pauperem  se  et  habitare  sub  tegulis  quodam 
scripto  ftttetur"  (de  illust.  Ghram.  c.  9);  and 
Valerius  Cato  we  leam  from  the  same 
treatise  (c.  1 1)  passed  the  latter  years  of  a 
long  life  in  the  same  sort  of  abode.  Sue- 
tonius  quotes  some  bitter  lines  of  Furius 
Bibaculus  (see  S.  i.  10»  Ezc),  in  which  he 
describes  Cato  as  one — 

**  Quem  tres  cauliculi  et  selibra  fams, 
Racemi  duo  tegula  sub  una, 
Ad  aummam  prope  nutriant  senectam." 

It  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  annual 
tenants  to  change  their  lodgings  on  the 
Kalends  of  July.  Martial  describes  the  flit- 
ting  of  a  poor  fttmUy  with  all  their  property, 
which  he  enumerates  in  an  amusing  way. 
The  Epigram  (xii.  32)  begins — 

"  O  Juliarum  dedecus  Kalendarum 
Vldi,  Vacerra,  sardnaa  tuas,  yidi." 

(See  Bek.  Gall.  p.  6,  n.  Eng.  Trans.)  Ho- 
race  speaks  of  persons  changing  from 
caprice  and  aping  the  ways  of  the  rich. 

02.  eonducto  namffio']  *  Navigium '  ez- 
presses  the  Tulgar  craft  which  the  poor  man 
hires  in  imitation  of  the  private  yachtp  as 
smartly  built  and  well  found  as  a  trireme, 
belonging  to  the  rich  man.  He  hires  his 
boat,  which  he  cannot  afford  to  do,  and 
goes  through  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness, 
that  he  may  have  the  honour  of  serving  as 
a  foil  to  the  eleganoe  of  his  wealthy  neigh- 


bour.  OreUi  thinks  it  very  probable  Ho- 
raoe  is  here  drawing  a  picture  of  himaelf,  as 
in  S.  ii.  7  (where  see  note  on  t.  23),  and  he 
oommends  the  sagadty  of  Cruquiua,  wfao 
first  suggested  that  notion.  I  see  no  merit 
in  it  at  aU. 

94.  Si  curatut  inaequali  tonaore']  He 
goes  on  to  taz  Maeoenas  with  the  prevail- 
ing  inoonsistency.  A  very  few  MSS.,  in- 
duding  one  of  Cruquius',  have  '  curtatua,' 
which  that  editor,  Lambinua,  Tonentiua, 
and  others,  have  edited.  But  '  oomas '  or 
'  capiUos  curare'  was  a  common  ezpreasion. 
Domitian  wrote  a  book  'de  cura  o^iiUo- 
rum/  aocording  to  Suetonius  (c.  18),  which 
he  addretsed  to  a  friend  who  was  bald 
Uke  himself.  OreUi'8  stnuige  ezplanation 
of  the  construction,  maldng  'inequali 
tonsore'  an  ablative  absolute,  has  been 
mentioned  on  C.  i.  6. 2.  '  Subucula '  was  a 
second  tunic  wom  under  the  'intosium/ 
which  waa  the  upper  tunic  *  Pezae '  signi- 
fiee  a  cloth  of  which  the  n^  was  not  doody 
shom  and  was  stiU  firesh  (*'  pezusque  toga- 
que  recenti/'  Pers.  S.  i.  16).  The  upper 
tunic  therefore  would  be  new  whUe  the  under 
one  was  old  and  shabby.  The  '  snbucnla ' 
had  sleeves,  which  the  'intudum '  had  not. 
Any  difference  therefore  in  the  doth  would 
be  very  peroeptible.  Out  of  doors  the 
toga  woidd  conceal  both,  but  in-doon 
the  toga  was  not  wora.  '  Intuaium  '  ia 
from  Mnduo.'  'Subucnhk,'  Vairo  says 
(Ling.  Lat  v.  30),  is  derivedfrom  *  snbtos.' 
It  is  moreUkely  oonnected  with  '  duo '  (thafc 
is,  *  do ')  Ukewise.  Martial  has  thia  keen 
epigram  (ii.  68)  on  one  who  wore  fine 
ciothes  he  had  not  paid  for : 

'*  Pezatus  puicre  rides  mea,  Zoile,  trita : 
Sunt  haec  trita  quidem,  Zoile,  aed  mea 
sunt" 

'  Disconvenit '  is  a  word  only  found  in  Ho- 
raoe.    It  occurs  again  Epp.  14.  18. 

100.  mutat  quadrata  rotututis  7]    OreUi 
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Insanire  putas  soUemnia  me  neque  rides, 

Nec  medici  credis  nec  curatoris  egere 

A  praetore  dati,  rerum  tutela  mearum 

Gum  sis  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem 

De  te  pendentis,  te  respicientis  amici. 

Ad  summam :  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives, 

Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum ; 

Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pituita  molesta  est. 


105 


says  this  looks  like  a  piOTerbial  ezpreesion 
for  one  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind. 
It  maj  be  so,  or  it  may  have  reference 
to  alterations  Horaoe  was  making  on  his 
estate,  in  which  case  the  whole  wonld  be 
only  a  joke  againat  himself,  or  tmth  in  jest, 
which  Maecenas  would  understand.  He 
appears  to  have  begon  bnilding  directlj  he 
entered  on  his  new  property,  if  there  is  any 
meaning  in  the  scolding  he  gets  from  Dama- 
sippos  (S.  ii.  3.  307). 

102.  nec  euraiorU  egere]  See  S.  ii.  3. 
217f  n*  Though  in  the  nezt  line  no  one 
would  suppose  Horace  meant  *  tutela '  liter- 
ally,  as  Orelli  says,  who  is  himself  too 
literal,  yet  the  word  is  suggested  by  the 
context.  'Tutela'  was  the  guardianship 
of  a  '  tutor/  the  protector  of  an  orphan'8 
property  till  he  came  to  the  age  of  puberty. 
*  Curatda '  was  the  offioe  of  '  curator/  who 
had  the  same  relation  to  the  orphan  in  a 
modified  form  (see  Dict  Ant. '  Curator')  till 
he  was  twenty-fiTO  (see  abore,  t.  22,  n.). 
It  was  also  that  of  the  protector  of  insane 
persons.  Though  '  tutela '  therefore  is  not 
the  predse  word  to  keep  np  the  previous 
notion,  it  has  more  foroe  here  than  '  prae- 
sidium/  by  which  Orelli  explains  it.  Horace 
means  that  Maeoenas  looks  after  him 
anziously  as  if  he  was  his  '  tutor/  and  he 
looks  up  to  him  as  if  he  was  his  '  pupiUus/ 
but  that  his  guardian  had  better  look  to  his 
greater  faults  and  oorrect  those  than  be  put 
out  by  trifling  defects,  such  as  negligence  of 
dress,  and  so  forth.  What  may  have  passed 
between  Horace  and  his  patron  to  give  rise 
to  this  pieoe  of  raillery,  which  is  meant  to 
oonvey  a  satire  on  the  world  in  general, 
especially  the  &shionable  world,  with  whom 
then  as  now  vices  were  peccadilloes  and 
breaches  of  etiquette  unpanlonable  sins,  we 
cannot  tell.  He  writes  to  Maecenas  out  of 
the  familiarity  of  firequent  interoourse,  and 
such  intimacy  gives  rise  to  ideas  and  lan- 
guage  which  none  but  the  friends  themselves 
can  fuUy  enter  into.  What  Horace  says  is 
a  repetition  in  a  different  form  of  ''  O  et 
praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum"  (0.  i.  1. 
2). 


105.  reepieietitW]  For  this  Heinsiufi 
conjectured  and  Bentley  has  adopted  '  sus- 
pidentis/  which  has  no  authority,  and  is  not 
wanted.  Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  1)  says,  "  Sin 
Caesarem  respidant  atque  ejus  gratiam 
sequantur  ut  superioribus  ieoerint  tempori- 
bus/'  &c.  Foroellini  does  not  notice  thia 
use  of  the  word.  It  is  much  stronger  than 
our  term  '  respect/  which  is  derived  from  it. 

106.  Ad  mmmafn :]  This  is  an  ordi- 
nary  formula,  '  to  come  to  the  point,'  *  to 
oondude.'  The  porsuit  of  virtne  and  wis- 
dom  is  the  point  from  which  he  started,  and 
having  digressed  a  Uttle  he  retums  suddenly, 
and  condudes  vrith  a  definition  of  the  sage, 
which  is  a  repetition  of  S.  i.  3.  124,  sqq : 

" dives  qui  sapiens  est, 

Et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  rormosus  et  est  rex." 

Here  it  is  added  that  he  is  the  only  freeman, 
and  inferior  to  Jove  alone ;  and  this  Acron 
says  is  only  in  consequence  of  his  mortaUty. 
He  is  a  kmg  because  he  govems  his  pas- 
sions;  he  is  free  throug^  an  indifference 
which  it  is  the  business  of  his  life  to  culti- 
vate ;  he  is  rich  becanse  he  vrants  nothing; 
he  is  beautiful  because  virtue  is  beautiful ; 
he  is  equal  to  Jove  because  he  rises  above 
the  wurld,  and  abo  because  he  is  abore  aU 
human  law,-~a  doctrine  which  the  later 
Stoics  held  as  rising  naturaUy  out  of  the  per- 
fection  of  his  reason  and  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives.  The  attempt  to  apply  these  notions 
to  man  as  he  is,  led  necessarily  to  practical 
inconsistendes  involving  the  wildest  im- 
moraltties.  But  the  Stoics  meant  weU,  and 
would  have  eflected  a  reign  of  virtne  if  they 
could  have  had  thdr  wishes.  Horace  says, 
with  an  intentional  bathos,  the  Stoic  above 
all  his  other  attributes  Ib  of  course  '  sanus,' 
exoept  when  his  digestion  is  disturbed  and 
the  phlegm  troublesome ;  '  sanus'  bearing  a 
double  appUcation  to  the  body  (from  the 
pains  of  which  no  ezemption  was  claimed 
for  the  Stoic  sage,  though  he  did  not  aUow 
them  to  affect  his  wiU)  andto  the  mind,  the 
sanity  of  which  no  one  could  lay  daim  to 
but  the  sage  himself  (see  S.  u.  3.  44,  n.). 
As  to  *  pituita,'  see  S.  ii.  2.  73,  n. 
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Something  has  been  iaid  aboat  M.  LolHiu,  the  consiil,  who  was  defeated  bj  the 
Sigambri,  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  §▼.  9»  which  ode  was  addresaed  to  him  probably  on 
the  occaaon  of  his  defeat,  some  time  after  the  writing  of  thie  Episde  to  hie  eldest 
8on,  aa  the  person  here  addreeaed  ia  very  generallj  sappoeed  to  be.  The  eighteentfa 
Epistle  ifl  written  to  the  same  pereon.  There  we  leam  that  Lolfiiu  waa  with  Aa- 
gnstiu  in  the  Cantabrian  expedition,  a.u.c.  729,  and  that  he  had  a  biother,  to  whom 
some  Buppose  the  eighteenth  Epistle  was  written.  It  is  plain  that  the  person  here  ad- 
dressed  was  young,  and  if  he  had  been  with  the  army  he  was  now  practising  for  the 
Forum.  Horaoe  addresses  him  as  '  poer/  and  speaks  of  his  dedaiming  as  if  he  wete  atiil 
with  the  rhetorical  teacher,  which  he  was  no  doubt ;  but  these  teacfaers  attended  yoang 
men  at  home  affcer  tfaej  had  left  school  and  taught  them  the  higher  prindples  of  ontorj. 
'  Puer '  is  a  word  that  might  be  used  &miliarl7  towards  a  young  man  long  past '  pueritia,' 
and,  as  Franke  obsenres,  it  is  not  hkdj  that  these  grave  views  of  life  would  be  addreased 
to  a  boy  who  had  not  yet  taken  the  '  toga  yirilis.'  I  think  there  is  mucfa  probabilitj  in 
the  date  Franke  supposes,  a.u.c.  731,  which  woald  be  a  jear  after  LoHios'  fetum  firom 
Spain  while  he  might  yet  be  quite  young :  though  when  Franke  supports  his  opinion  by 
the  referenoe  in  ▼.  63  to  gout  and  fomentations,  he  only  weakens  his  argument  (see  note). 
Why  LoUius  is  called  Maximus  in  the  first  Yerse  no  one  has  yet  satisfactorily  afaown. 
That  he  was  the  elder  of  two  brothers,  supposing  that  to  have  been  the  case,  woold  be 
a  bad  reason  for  calling  him  Maximus.  He  woald  rather  be  called  Major.  Bot  this  is 
the  opinion  of  most  editors,  and  of  Orelli  among  them.  That  he  had  the  eognomen 
Maximus  is  the  explanation  of  others.  But  there  is  no  traoe  of  sucfa  a  oognomen  in  thia 
fiunily :  the  only  cognomen  they  aie  known  to  have  bomeduringUie  repablic  is  Pklicanas, 
and  tfae  fatfaer  of  tfais  youtfa  does  not  appear  to  have  faad  any.  Yoong  LoUius  ooold  not 
faave  done  any  thing  to  gain  himself  sucfa  a  title;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  indined  to  tbink 
the  word  is  only  a  familiar  faalf  jocular  way  of  addressing  fais  young  friend  that  Horaoe 
uses,  as  in  the  other  Epistle  he  addresses  him  as  '  fiberrime  LollL'  I  see  no  otfaer  way  of 
explaining  tfae  word,  wfaicfa  Estr^  gives  up  as  unintelligible. 

Horace  has  been  refreshing  himself  witfa  tfae  oool  breezes  of  FFaeneete,  and  reading 
Homer  over  again,  and  faas  been  more  tfaan  ever  impressed,  as  it  would  seem,  witfa  tiie 
wisdom  of  fais  poems  and  the  moral  and  political  lessons  they  oonvey.  This  fae  makes 
tfae  foundation  of  a  letter  of  advioe,  sucfa  as  a  young  man  just  starting  in  life  migfat  find 
useful.  What  appears  to  have  struck  him  most  on  his  last  perusal  of  the  Uiad  waa  tfae 
reckless  selfisfaness  of  tfae  leaders  and  their  indifferenoe  to  the  aofferings  tlteir  petty 
squabbles  occaaioned ;  while  the  Odyssey  he  judges  to  have  been  written  with  tfae  in- 
tention  of  representing  a  picture  of  patient  and  wise  enduranoe  in  the  person  of  Ulysses, 
as  an  example  to  all  ages.  Horace  considers  the  value  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  lie  in 
the  Itving  pictures  they  present  to  the  mind ;  that  they  tangfat  wisdom  by  examples.  He 
says  notfaing  of  tfae  poetry  and  tfae  artistic  character  of  tfaese  oompositions,  in  wfaidi  their 
real  merit  consists.  As  a  pieoe  of  criticism  tfaerefore  Horace's  remarks  aie  wortfa  no- 
thing.  They  are  akin  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Homer  which  treated  his  works 
as  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  overlaid  the  critical  with  a  fandful  view. 
That  a  sensible  man  mig^t  get  some  good  lessons  firom  the  liiad  and  Odyssey  ia  saying 
no  moie  than  may  be  said  of  any  works  in  whicfa  cfaaracter  is  drawn  in  ao  many  varioaa 
sfaapes.    But  that  the  predominatiog  impreasion  on  the  mind  of  a  man  like  Honuse,  with 
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good  taste  and  aenBei  after  a  oontinuoiu  peruaal  of  Homer,  ahoukt  be  that  which  ia  here 
giyen  is  not  easilj  aocounted  fbr.  Horaoe  had  hif  head  foll  of  his  new  stndy  of  philo- 
sophy,  and  saw  more  of  practical  wisdom  in  these  poems  than  in  the  wridngs  of  the 
philosophers  and  sophists.  In  v.  4  he  seems  to  imply  that  Chrysippus  and  Crantor,  and 
such  like  philosophers,  who  thought  they  got  wisdom  from  Homer  by  refining  upon  him, 
did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  Their  teacher  was  plain  and  intelligible :  the 
fountain  was  dear,  but  they  made  the  stream  muddy,  and  the  best  thing  a  young  man 
oould  do  was  to  read  Homer  straight  through  and  judge  for  himself.  This  is  the  best 
interpretation  I  can  put  upon  Horace's  observations,  which  at  the  best  are  not  of  much 
Talue,  as  bearing  on  the  merits  of  Homer. 


ARGUMBOT. 

While  you  are  dedaiming  at  Rome,  LoUius,  I  am  leading  Homflr  ai  PiaeneBte,  a  teacfaer 
above  Chrysippus  and  Crantor  themselFes.  For  consider,  in  that  IHad  of  his  how  he 
sets  before  us  the  pasaions  of  prinoes  and  people :  Antenor^s  sage  counsel ;  the  seliish 
obstinacy  of  FlBiis ;  Nestor  mediating  between  angry  kings,  one  inflamed  with  love 
and  both  with  anger.  The  princes  err,  the  people  suffer.  There  is  one  soene  of  trea- 
sons,  stratagems,  crime,  lust,  passion,  in  the  Gredan  camp  or  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Then  again  he  has  giyen  us  a  bright  example  of  wisdom  in  Uljrsses»  driven  orer  the 
earth  aod  aeft,  gathering  experience  as  he  went,  surrounded  with  the  waves  of  suiTering 
but  rising  abore  them  aU,  and  shnnning  the  charms  of  the  Siren  and  the  sweet  poisons 
of  Ciroe.  Why,  we  are  but  oyphers,  bom  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  the  suitors  of 
Pendope  or  the  pe^le  of  Aldnous,  who  slept  and  danced  and  drove  away  care  with 
the  sound  of  the  wanton  lute. 

Does  the  robber  rise  at  midnight  to  kill,  and  do  you  not  wake  up  to  gnard  yourself 
from  evil  ?  Nay  then,  if  you  will  not  practise  running  while  you  are  well,  you  shall  do 
so  with  the  dropsy  in  your  skin :  if  you  rise  not  early,  and  give  your  mind  to  study  and 
to  virtue,  you  shall  lie  awake  under  the  tortures  of  envy  or  lust.  Why  are  you  in  such 
haste  to  remove  a  grain  of  dust  from  your  eye,  but  defer  the  curing  of  your  mind^s  dis* 
ease  ?  Begin  and  you  have  half  done ;  be  bold  to  be  wise ;  begln.  He  who  puts  oif 
the  day  of  reformation  is  like  the  down  that  waits  till  the  stream  runs  dry. 

But  men  are  fbr  money  and  ease,  and  for  laying  fidd  to  field.  Let  him  that  has  enough 
not  wish  for  more.  Riches  will  not  take  fever  from  the  veins  or  grief  from  the  heart. 
Its  owner  should  be  sound  in  body  and  mind  if  he  would  enjoy  what  he  has  got ;  but 
he  who  is  always  anzious  gets  no  more  good  from  his  riches  than  the  btind  from  a  pic- 
tmre,  the  gouty  from  a  fomentation,  or  the  deaf  hom  the  sounds  of  a  lyre ;  for  if  the 
vessel  is  foul  whatever  you  pour  into  it  tuma  sour.  Heed  not  pleasure ;  it  ia  dearly 
bought  with  pain.  Tht  oovetons  never  has  enough,  tiierefore  set  bounds  to  your 
desires. 

Envy  ever  pines  over  others'  sucoess,  a  greater  torment  than  ever  tyrant  invented. 
Wedth  too,  if  it  be  not  under  control,  will  urge  you  to  do  that  you  will  wish  undone  : 
it  is  a  brief  madness :  it  must  be  either  servant  or  master  :  put  a  bit  or  a  chain  upon 
it.  The  horse  is  trained  to  his  rider's  will ;  the  hound  is  taught  to  hunt ;  even  ao 
diink  in  instructkm,  my  young  fnend,  and  give  yourself  up  to  the  wise.  The  cask  keeps 
its  odour  long.  Think  not  however  that  I  can  wait  for  you  if  you  lag  behind,  or  keep 
up  with  you  if  you  are  too  vigorous  and  push  on  before. 
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Teojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 

Dmn  tu  declamas  Bomae  Praeneste  relegi ; 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  noo, 

Planius  ac  melius  Ghrysippo  et  Grantore  dicit. 


1.  maxime  Lolli,']    See  Introductioii. 

2.  Vum  tu  declama»  Romae]  Horace 
writee  to  LoIliuB  as  to  one  fkmiliar  with 
Homer'8  poems.  He  Bays  of  himself,  re- 
ferring  to  his  early  education  at  Rome 
(Epp.  u.  2.  41): 

**  Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  dooeri 
Iratus  GraiisquantumnocuissetAchilles." 

After  the  Romans  had  begun  to  expandthe 
oourse  of  their  sons'  education  (as  men- 
tioned  in  the  noto  on  S.  i.  6.  77)  Homer 
was  one  of  the  first  authors  a  boy  studied. 
Pliny  (Ep.  ii.  14)  has  "  Sic  in  foro  pueros  a ' 
oentumyiralibus  causis  auspicari  ut  ab  Ho- 
mero  in  scholis ;"  and  Quintilian  approres 
the  practioe:  "Optime  institutum  est  ut 
ab  Homero  atque  Virgilio  lectio  indperet, 
quanquam  ad  intelligendas  eorum  virtates 
iirmiore  judicio  opus  esset "  (Inst.  i.  8). 
Boys  attended  the  schook  of  the  rhetorical 
mastors  before  they  put  on  the  '  toga  virilis/ 
and  there  they  leamt  to  declaim  upon  sub- 
jects  given  them  from  history,  of  which  a 
bitter  description  is  giren  by  Juvenal  (rii. 
160,  sqq. ;  see  also  x.  167); 

''  I,  demens,  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes 
Ut  pueris  placeas  et  decUunatio  fias." 

This  practice  was  not  introduced  till  the  later 
years  of  the  republic.  As  late  as  a.u.c.  662 
the  censors  Cn.  Domitius  Aenobarbus  and 
L.  lidnius  Crassus  issued  this  edict :  "  Re- 
nuntiatum  est  nobis  esse  homines  qui  novum 
genus  disdplinae  instituerunt :  ad  quos  ju- 
Tentus  in  ludos  oonreniat :  eos  sibi  nomen 
imposuisse  Latinos  Rhetoras :  ibi  homines 
adolescentulos  totos  dies  desidere.  Majores 
nostri  quae  liberos  suos  discere,  et  quos  in 
ludos  itare  vellent,  instituerunt.  Haec  noya 
quae  praeter  oonsuetudinem  ac  morem  ma- 
jorum  fiunt,  neque  plaoent,  neque  recta 
▼identur.  Quapropter  et  iis  qui  eos  ludos 
habent,  et  iis  qui  eo  venire  consueverunt, 
videtur  fiidendum  ut  ostendamus  nostram 
sententiam,  nobis  non  plaoere  "  (Sueton.  de 
Rhet.  c.  1),  which  will  serve  for  a  good 
instance  of  educational  bigotry.  The  prac- 
tioe  of  dedaiming  with  an  instructor  did  not 
cease  when  boys  left  school.  They  had 
teachers  at  homo.  Lollius  no  doubt  had 
one.  (See  Introduction.) 
—  Praeneete  relegi ;]     Praenesto  (Pales- 


trina)  was  in  Latimn,  about  twenty-three 
miles  due  east  of  Rome,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Apennines.  It  was  a  cool  retreat,  to  which 
Horace  appears  sometimes  to  have  gone  in 
summer,  even  when  he  had  a  plaoe  of  his 
own  elsewhere.     See  C.  iiL  4.  21,  sqq.: 

" vester  in  arduos 

Tollor  Sabinos,  seu  mihi  firigidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae." 

It  suffered  greatiy  from  the  cruelty  of  SuUa 
for  sheltoring  tiie  younger  Marius,  but 
afterwards  reoovered  itself  and  became  a 
place  of  fiftshionable  resort  for  the  sake  of 
its  climate,  which  Strabo  notioea  (v.*p.  365). 
Jnvenal  calls  it  "gelida  Praeneste"  (dL 
190),  and  couples  it  with  Tibur  and  other 
places  as  a  retreat  from  the  distnrbanoes  of 
Rome,  and  he  speaks  of  one  Centroniua, 
who  built  villas 

" modo  curvo 

Littore  Caietae,  summa  nunc  Tiburis  aroe, 
Nunc  Praenestinis  in  montibus,  alta  parabat 
Culmina  villanim,  Graeds  longeque  petitis 
Marmoribus,  vincens  Fortunae  atque  Her- 
cnlis  aedem."     (ziv.  86,  sqq.) 

There  must  therefore  have  been  some  fine 
houses  there,  for  the  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste  was  a  handsome  building;  and 
Sulla,  by  way  of  making  up  to  tiie  in- 
habitante  for  his  barbarity,  beautified  this 
temple  very  much.  He  plaoed  in  it  the 
first  mosaic  pavement  known  in  Italy. 
Propertius  (ii.  32),  remonstrating  witii 
Cynthia  says : 

«<  Nam  quid  Praenestis  dubias,  o  Cynthia, 
sortes, 
Quid  petis  Aeaei  moenia  Telegoni  ? 
Curve  te  in  Herculeum  deportant  esseda 
Tibur? 
Appia  cur  toties  te  via  dudt  anum  ?" 

4.  Chryaippo  et  Crantore']  As  to  Chry- 
sippus  the  Stoic,  see  S.  i.  3,  126,  n.  Both 
he  and  Crantor  were  bom  at  the  Olidan 
town  Soli.  Crantor  studied  philosophy  in 
the  Academia  under  Xenocrates  and  with 
Polemo.  His  writings,  aocording  to  Diog. 
Laert.  (iv.  24),  amounted  fic  fivfnddac 
OTcxctfV  rpeic  30,000  lines.  Cioero  ranks 
him  among  the  first  of  the  Platonists  (Tuac. 
Disp.  iii.  6.  12),  and  speaks  with  particular 
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Gur  ita  crediderim  nisi  quid  te  detinet  audi. 

Fabula  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 

Oraecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa  duello 

Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aestus. 

Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  causam : 

Quid  Paris !     Ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus 

Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden ; 

Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 

Quidquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere  atque  libidine  et  ira 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Bursus  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen, 

Qui  domitor  Trojae  multorum  providus  urbes 

Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumque  per  aequor, 

Dum  sibi  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 

Pertulit  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 
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oommendation  of  a  short  treatise  of  his, 
*de  Lucta.'  The  earliest  editions  have 
'planiiu  ac  melius;'  and  Acron,  in  his 
oommentar]r,  has  '  manifestius  et  melius ;' 
Porphyrion  *  melius  et  aptius/  which  I  take 
to  be  '  apertius.'  If  so,  both  these  Scho- 
liasts  confirm  the  reading  *  planius.'  The 
Blandinian  MSS.  had  'plenius;'  so  have 
most  of  the  Parisian,  but  the  oldest  of  all 
has  *planius,'  and  three  others.  The 
8t.  Gallen  and  Beme  have  the  latter,  and 
fiye  of  Fea'8  Vaticans ;  with  many  others 
quoted  by  Lambinus,  Torrentius,  Cruquius, 
and  Bentieyi  who  restored  *  planius '  after 
it  had  been  banished  more  than  a  centnry. 
I  find  *  plenius '  in  the  Venetian  edition  of 
1549.  I  think  '  planius '  suits  the  oontext 
better.  Chrysippus  is  said  by  Diog.  Laert. 
(vii.  180)  to  have  written  more  than  700 
▼olumes  :  so  that '  plenius '  would  be  rather 
out  of  plaoe,  though  Obbarius,  who  retains 
it,  supposes  Horaoe  to  mean  that  there  was 
more  instruction  in  Homer  than  in  all  the 
Tolumes  of  Chrysippus  put  togetber ;  but 
he  also  means  it  is  more  dearly  oonveyed. 
(See  Introduction.) 

7.  Barbariae]  That  is,  Phrygia.  (See 
Epod.  ix.  6.)  '  Aestus  *  is  a  metaphor  from 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  and 
represents  the  passions  and  variablenesB 
of  the  prinoes  and  people. 


9.  Antenor  centeQ  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Trojan  chieCs  after  the  oombat  of  Hector 
and  Ajaz,  Antenor  proposes  to  restore 
Helen  to  the  Greeks,  which  Fturis  flatly 
refuses,  ivriKpif  i*  dtrS^rjfit  ywatca  fUv 
oitK  diroiuov  (II.  riL  362,  sqq.). 

12.  Inter  Pelidenr^  inter  Atriden;'\  See 
S.  i.  7.  II,  n. 

13.  Hune  amor,']  From  its  position  thia 
seems  to  bdong  to  *  Atriden.'  The  alluston 
is  to  Nestor'8  attempt  to  mediate  between 
Agamemnon  and  Adiilles,  when  the  former 
angrily  consents  to  restore  Briseis,  whom 
he  loyed  above  Clytemnestra  his  wife  (IL  L 
113,  sqq.). 

19.  domitor  Trpjae]  The  epithet  irroXi- 
«-opOoc  is  frequentiy  applied  to  Ulysses  by 
Homer.  Cioero  aocounts  for  it  in  a  letter 
to  Plancus  (x.  13),  in  which  he  urges  him 
to  Ibllow  up  the  victory  of  Brutus  at  Mutina, 
and  to  cmsh  M.  Antonius:  '*Qui  enim 
M.  Antonium  oppresserit  is  bellum  oon- 
fecerit.  Itaque  Homems  non  Ajacem  nec 
Achillem  (which  is  an  oTersight)  sed  Ulizem 
appellavit  irroXiiropOoi/."  The  three  first 
verses  of  the  Odyssey  are  ahnost  translated 
in  these  lines.  '  Immersabilis '  is  like 
d^diTTioroQ  in  Pindar  (Pyth.  ii.  80) 
dfidimtrTSi:  eifii,  0«XAdc  &s  ifirip  l^p«0£> 
aXfAat.  Compare  C.  iv.  4.  05:  ««Merses 
profrindo  pulchrior  evenit." 
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Sireniim  voces  et  CSrcae  pocala  nosii ; 
Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultns  cupidnsqne  bibiasei» 
Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excorsy 
Yixisset  canis  immundus  vel  amica  luto  sus. 
Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 
Sponsi  Penelopae,  nebnlones,  Alcinoique 
In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juventus, 
Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies  et 
Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 
TJt  jugulent  homines  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones : 
Ut  te  ipsum  serves  non  expergisceris  !    Atqui 
Si  noles  sanus  curres  hydropicus ;  et  ni 


ss 


30 


23.  ^trmiifM  vocet]  How  by  the 
tioDS  of  Ciroe  UlysMS  elnded  tbe  cfaanning 
▼oioe  of  the  Sirene,  is  reUted  in  tbe  twelftli 
book  of  the  Odysaey,  165,  sqq. ;  and  the 
way  in  which  Circe  poiaoned  his  oompanions 
and  changed  them  into  swine,  will  be  foond 
in  the  tenth  book,  230,  sqq.  The  Sirena 
were  aa  proverbial  with  the  andents  as  with 
na.    Martial  calla  them  (iii.  Gi),— 

**  Sirenas  hilarem  navigantium  poenam, 
Bbmdasqne  mortes,  gaadinmqne  cmdiiele, 
Qoas  nemo  qnondam  deserebat  anditas.*' 


27<  JVof  mmMnct  nmMct]  This  ezpres- 
sion  b  not  nnoommon  in  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians.  In  Aristophanes  too  (Nnb.  1201, 
sqq.)  Strepsiades  breaks  ont  thns  to  tbe 
andienoe : — 

cd  y,  &  KaKodaiftovtt,  rl  K&BfioV  dfiiXrtpoi 
tf/ikrtpa  cip^ii  T6y  oo^&v,  6vrtQ  XiBoi, 
ApiOfibCf  irpSpar  dXXmf,  d/«^p^c  ycvif* 
«r/iivoi ; 

It  means  a  mere  undistingnisbed  heap,  and 
'  firuges  consumere  nati '  is  an  adaptation  of 
Homer^s  ot  apo^p^c  leapwbv  idovoi  (IL  vL 
142).  'Nos'  means  the  common  sort  of 
men,  among  whom  Horaoe  places  himself, 
and  all  but  the  sage,  who  is  like  Ulysses, 
while  the  rest  are  no  better  than  his  wife'a 
suitors,  riuttons,  wine-drinkers,  and  Uaji 
or  the  subjects  of  Aldnons,  king  of  Phaeada, 
the  host  of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  relates  his 
adyentures  (Odyss.  iz.  lib.  sqq.).  The  king 
describes  his  people  thus : — 

aUl  i^  tfftXv  iaic  rt  ^iXrf,  xiSapic  rt,  X^poi 

rt, 
ttfiard  r^  l^tifioifid,  Xotrpd  rt  Btpfid,  Kai 

tifvaL     (Odyas.  viu.  248.) 

The  Phaeacians  were  proyerbial  in  respect 


togoodlhing.  See  Rpp.  L  15.  24 :  '<  Pin- 
gnis  nt  inde  domnm  poesim  Phaeazqiie  re- 
Yerti. "  Comm.  Cruq.  and  some  editDrs 
take  AIcuMri  for  the  plnral  nnmber.  It  is 
better  to  nndentand  it  as  tha  genilive  sin- 
gular.  On  *  cute  curanda,'  see  S.  iL  5.  38, 
n. 

31.  cetMotum  dueere  ettramJ]  'Dnoo/ 
as  a  yerb  of  motion,  takes  the  aocnaatiTe  of 
the  Terbal  substantiTe  to  denote  the  object, 
jnat  as  *  Tenio '  and  '  mitto '  do.  "  The  ac- 
cnsatiTe  of  the  ▼erbal  in  *  ta '  is  often  called 
the  supine  actiTe,  and  the  ablative  of  tlie 
aame  the  supine  passiTe;  bnt  thera  ia 
nothing  passiTe  in  the  latter,  and  therelbre 
the  distinction  is  inappropriato "  (Key'8 
L.G.  1299,  note).  *Factn' is'inthedoing/ 
as  '  Csctum '  is  '  to  tha  doing ;'  so  neilJker  is 
pasdTO.  The  Kandinian  MSS.  had  •'  ces- 
satnm  duoeresonmum,"  whicb  means  nothing 
at  all ;  bnt  out  of  it  Bentksy  has  ooiyectnred 
and  adopted  into  his  text  "  oessantem  dnoen 
somnum."  In  the  nezt  line  he  reads  '  ho- 
minem '  for  '  homines,'  the  reading  of  all 
previous  editions,  and  **  Mstomm  psra  k»ge 
major,"  acoording  to  Fea, 

34.  Si  nolee  samu  eta^ree  kydropicm .-] 
The  MSS.  Tary  here  between  *  nolis'  and 
*  noles,' '  cnrres '  and  *  cures.'  The  fntnre 
seems  to  be  required,  sinceit  appears  in  the 
two  foUowing  instances,  *  ni  posces '  and  *  si 
non  intendes.'  On  'cnrres'  P(Mrphyrion 
says,  "  quia  hydropid  jubentnr  a  medicis 
currere ;  ito  enim  morbns  eorum  sohit  ez- 
tenuari  labore;"  and  the  commentatars 
quoto  Celsus'  nile  for  the  dn^cal  patient : 
**  Multum  ambulandnm,  ouirendum  aJi- 
quando  est "  (iii.  21).  *  Cures '  q;>pearB  in 
Ven.  1483,  and  nearly  aU  the  oklest  edi- 
tions,  with  most  of  the  Parisian  MSS.,  and 
seyenl  of  the  Roman.    I  think 
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Posces  ante  diem  librum  cmn  lumine,  si  non 
Intendes  animmn  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigfl  torquebere.     Nam  cur 
Quae  laedunt  oculos  festinas  demere,  si  quid 
Est  animum  differs  curandi  tempus  in  Anniim  ! 
Dimidium  facti  qui  coepit  habet ;  sapere  aude ; 
Incipe.     Qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam 
Busticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis ;  at  iUe 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 
Quaeritur  argentum  puerisque  beata  creandis 
TJxor,  et  incultae  pacantur  vomere  sflvae  : 
Quod  satis  est  cui  contingit  nihfl  amplius  optet. 
Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 
Aegroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 
Non  animo  curas.     Valeat  possessor  oportet 
Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti. 
Qui  cupit  aut  metuit  juvat  iUum  sic  domus  et  res 
Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae,  fomenta  podagram, 
Auriculas  citharae  coUecta  sorde  dolentes. 
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is  the  word.  *  Cures '  arose  perhaps  pardy 
oat  of '  cunuidi '  in  y.  39. 

38.  Quae  laedunt  oculos]  Some  MSS. 
and  moBt  modem  editions  sinoe  Bentlej 
haye  '  oculam.'  OrelU  prefers  that  readin;, 
bat  the  plnral  has  moch  the  most  authority. 

30.  in  armum  /]  So  he  says  below  (Epp. 
1 1. 23),  "  Nea  dulcia  differ  in  annam.'\  It 
18  the  habit  of  procrastinators  to  pat  off  the 


osed  like  the  aorist.    Some  MS8.  have  the 
present  tense. 

62.  fomenia  podagramt  ]  As  to  '  fb- 
menta '  in  a  deriyed  sense,  see  Epod.  zi.  17» 
n.  Comm.  Cruq.,  on  Epp.  15.  3,  says  that 
Aagostns  was  cored  of  the  goat  by  An- 
tonias  Masa  throagh  oold  water  bathingt 
hot  appUcstions  Iwring  been  prerioasiy 
tried  by  another  physician  without  effect. 


work  of  to-day  tiU  to-morrow,  of  this  week    Soetonios  (vit.  c.  81)  speaks  of  this  Masa 


till  next  week,  of  this  year  till  next  year ; 
and  tlus  is  Hoiaoe'8  meaning.  '  In  annom ' 
is  till  nezt  year.  '  Dimidinm  ftcti  qui  coe- 
pit  habet'  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
saying  apx^  ^«  Tot  iifuov  iravrdQ,  attributed 
yariously  to  Hesiod  and  Pythagoras. 

44.  Quaeriiw  aryentum']  This  is  ad- 
yanoed  as  a  reason  why  men  put  off  the 
day  of  reformation»  that  they  are  anjdoos  to 
make  themselyes  oomfbrtable  and  rich. 

46.  Quod  eaiit  eet  cui  coniingit']  Horaoe 
may  or  may  not  haye  remembered  Lacilius' 
lines: — 

**  Nam  si  quod  satis  est  homini  satis  esse 

potessity 
Hoc  sat  erit :  nanc  cum  hoc  non  est,  qoi 

credimu'  porro 
Diritias  allasanimwmmi  ezplere  potesse  ? " 

47.  Non  domue  et  Jundue,]  See  S^ii. 
5. 108,  n.    '  Dedozit '  in  the  nezt  line  is 


haring  recoyered  Aagostas  by  *  frigida  fo* 
menta '  from  an  illness  he  oontracted  after 
the  Cantabrian  ezpedition»  and  Pliny  twioe 
refers  to  the  drcnmstance  (zzy.  7 ;  zziZ'  !)• 
Franke  sapposes  Horace  to  aUude  to  the 
ansuocessful  hot  fomentations  which  he  oon- 
dudes  must  haye  been  generally  ased  before, 
but  went  out  of  ftshion  eyer  afterwardsi 
and  hence  he  deriyes  a  yery  precarious  sup* 
port  for  his  argument  that;  a.u.c.  731  is  the 
date  of  this  Sptstle.  Howeyer  ail  this  may 
be,  Horaoe  means  to  say  fomentations  go  a 
sniaU  way  towards  caiing  the  goat.  Per- 
haps  he  means  they  aggrayate  the  pain. 
Whether  sach  is  the  fact  I  do  not  know. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Horaoe's 
meaningy  but  I  see  no  particular  diificalty. 
Bentley  chooses  to  read  *  podagmm/  as  from 
'  podager/  a  word  used  by  Ennius  (see  Epp. 
19.  7f  n*)*  B^  ^  Bcsroely  any  sapiKirt 
bat  Sanadou%  which  is  not  worth  mocL 
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Sincenim  est  nisi  vas  quodcuhque  iufundis  acescit. 
Speme  voluptates,  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas. 
Semper  avarus  eget :  certum  voto  pete  finem. 
Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis ; 
Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 
Majus  tormentum.     Qui  non  moderabitur  irae 
Infectum  volet  esse  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens, 
Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est :  animum  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 
Imperat ;  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 
Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 
Ire  viam  qua  monstret  eques ;  venaticus,  ex  quo 
Tempore  cenrinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 
Militat  in  silvis  catulus.     Nunc  adbibe  puro 
Pectore  verba,  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 
Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu.     Quodsi  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis, 
Nec  tardum  opperior  nec  praecedentibus  insto. 
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65.  SpertM  t/oluptatet,']  Thifl  is  part  of 
the  same  sabject.  The  puniiit  of  Bensual 
pleasure  u  oonnectod  with  the  parsmt  of 
money,  which  is  wanted  for  iL  The  punnit 
of  money  leads  on  to  envy,  and  envy  to 
wrath,  80  tbat  all  these  pithy  sayings  hang 
together. 

58.  Inmdia  SieuW]  Horace  probably 
alladefl  to  the  bull  of  Phahiris,  wfaich,  ac- 
oording  to  Cioero,  P.  Scipio  reooyered  from 
Carthage  and  restored  to  the  Agrigentini : 
<*ille  nobilis  taurus  quem  crudelisflimiu 
omnium  tyrannorum  Phalaris  habuisse  did- 
tur,  quo  vivofl  supplidi  causa  demittere 
hominefl  et  subjicere  flammam  solebat"  (in 
Verr.  ii.  4.  33.  See  also  De  OflT.  ii.  26). 
But  the  tyrants  of  Sidly  were  prorerbial. 

-  60.  et  mene,']  *  Mens '  signifies  passion, 
fjikvoc.  *  Ezmens '  (formed  like  '  ezspes,' 
'  ezcors,'  and  other  words)  is  suggested  by 
H.  Stephens  (Diatr.  p.  1 18),  and  '  amens '  is 
put  fbrward  by  Muretus,  who  said  he  found 
it  in  one  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  which  Fea 
does  not  notioe. 

61.  poenae — feetinat']  'Huiries  after 
its  revenge.'  So  Horace  uses  *  properare ' 
in  C.  iii.  24.  62,  "pecuniam  Heredi  pro- 
peret ;"  and  in  the  next  Epistle  (▼.  28), 
**  Hoc  studium  parvi  properemus  et  ampli." 
It  is  like  the  Greek  (rirtvSttVf  which  takes 
an  Bccnsative. 

63.  hunc  tu  eompeeee']     In  general  pre- 


cepts  emphasis  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
insertion  of  the  pronoun  '  tu.'  See  C.  L  9. 
16: 

" nec  duloes  amores 

Speme  puer  neque  tu  choreas." 

64.  Fingit  equium]  Here  he  goes  back 
to  ▼.  40,  "  sapere  aude ;  Indpe."  Por  to 
be  wise  he  must  leam,  and  put  himadf  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  teach  him. 

65.  venaiicu»,  ex  quo\  'Catolos'  is 
awkwardly  plaoed  at  &e  end  of  the  sen- 
tenoe.  The  practice  of  training  doga  by 
means  of  stufTed  animals  was,  I  snppoae, 
oommon.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  ao 
now.  '  Latro '  govems  an  aocusative  here 
and  in  Epod.  v.  58.  On  '  militat,'  see  S.  n. 
2.  10,  n. 

70.  QtfodW  eenae  ami  etremme  im/ets,] 
Horaoe  says  he  cannot  wait  for  the  dila* 
tory,  or  trouble  himself  to  keep  ap  with 
thoae  who  are  in  a  great  huny  to  get  on* 
He  means  he  shall  go  his  own  way  in  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom,  **  quad  dicat,  meo  modnlo 
inoedam  "  (Ascens.).  At  the  same  time  he 
hints  that  yonng  persons  are  apt  to  get  on  a 
little  too  fast,  and  to  mistake  thdr  own 
powers  and  attainments.  The  oondusion 
is  abrapt,  as  Horace'8  oondusions  often  are. 
He  gets  tired  apparently,  and  rather  prosy 
sometimes,  and  thinks  it  is  time  to  stop. 
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EPISTLE    III. 

A.u.c.  734. 

In  A.U.C.  734  an  embaasy  came  from  Armenia  to  Rome,  ezpressiiig  the  dissatisfBction 
of  the  people  with  their  kiDg  Artaxias,  and  praying  that  Angafltas  wonld  place  npon  the 
throne  that  Idng^s  yonnger  brother  TigraneB,  who  was  then  UTing  in  ezile  at  Rome. 
AngQstos  assented,  and  sent  Tiberius  with  Tigranes  to  dethrone  Artazias.  This  Tiberins 
did,  and  with  his  own  hand  crowned  Tigranes.  Suetonios  (vit.  Tib.  c  14)  speaks  of  him 
as  leading  his  army  through  Macedonia  into  Syria,  which  partly  oorresponds  with 
Horaoe's  inqniries ;  bnt  as  to  Syria  there  mnst  be  a  mistake ;  it  would  be  entirely  ont 
of  the  way.  This  snmmary  proceeding  waa  made  the  most^of  at  Rome,  thongh  there 
appears  to  have  been  little  resistance.  There  was  a  medal  struck  on  the  occasion,  with  the 
inscription  "Armenia  capta."  Horace  speaks  below  (Ep.  12.  26)  of  the  Armenian  having 
&llen  by  the  Talour  of  Tiberius ;  and  Velleius,  the  oourt  gacetteer,  says  Armenia  was  on 
that  oocasion  rednoed  to  the  power  of  the  Romans.  It  had  been  8o  ▼irtoally  sinoe  the 
submission  of  Hgranes'  grandbther  to  Cn.  Pompeius. 

Ahout  his  person  Tiberius  ^pears  to  have  had  a  number  of  young  men,  such  as  Titins, 
Celsus,  and  Munatius,  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  and  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed.  What  little  can  be  said  abont  the  three  first  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  Of 
Florus  Porphyrion  says,  "  Fnit  satiramm  scriptor  cajaa  snnt  electae  ez  Ennio,  Ludlio, 
Varrone."  From  this  Epistle  (▼.  28)  we  infer  tfaat  he  was  practising  to  beoome  an  orator 
or  a  jnrisoonsultus,  and  that  he  wrote  yerses  of  the  softer  sort ;  and  in  the  seoond  Epistle 
of  tiie  seoond  book  (▼.  69)  we  have  the  same  information. 

«  Carmine  tn  gandes,  hic  delectatur  iambis ; 
lUe  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro." 

He  may  have  written  Satires,  but  it  would  seem  from  Jthe  last  quotation  that  he  had  not 
written  any  when  Horaoe  sent  him  that  Epistle.  If  the  Scholiast  is  to  be  tmsted  (and  it 
is  not  likely  he  in^eiSted  what  he  says),  Florus  published  a  selection  from  the  old  writers 
mentioned  by  Porphyrion.  Quintilian  (Inst.  Orat.  z.  3)  tells  an  anecdote  of  one  Julius 
Florus,  who  was  unde  to  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  Julius  Secundus,  and  whom  he  calls 
**  in  eloquentia  Galliamm  (quoniam  ibi  demum  ezercuit  eam)  prinoeps."  This  may  be 
the  person  Horaoe  addresses,  and  if  so  he  carried  out  saooessfolly  the  pursnit  of  which 
Horaoe  here  suppoees  him  to  be  beginning  the  practioe.  He  is  also  supposed  by  Weichert 
to  be  the  person  mentioned  by  Tadtns  (Ann.  iii.  40,  42)  as  the  leader  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  Treriri,  which  is  yerj  improbable.  How  he  gotthe  gentilician  name  Julius  is  unoer- 
tain.  The  oognomen  Fk)rus  belonged  to  the  Aquillia  gens ;  and  there  was  a  L.  AquiUius 
FlQms,  one  of  the  '  trinm^iri  monetales'  at  this  tame,  se^eral  of  whoee  ooins  are  eztant. 
Some  of  them  are  given  in  the  Dict.  Biog.  It  is  snpposed  he  reoeived  the  '  dritas '  fiom 
Julius  Caesar  snd  took  fais  name.  But  we  know  notfaing  about  this.  Horace  had  a  great 
regard  for  him,  as  appears  not  only  fiom  tfais  but  the  other  Epistle,  in  which  he  makes 
his  ezcuses  to  him  for  not  having  sent  him  any  poetry. 

Florus  was  eridently  a  yonng  man  at  this  time,  and  all  the  persons  named  were  yonng. 
One  of  them  (Celsns)  was  secretary  to  Tiberius.  Whether  the  others  had  any  definite 
occupation,  or  were  merely  tra^elling  to  enlaige  their  ezperienoe  and  see  the  world,  is  not 
stated.  Horace  assumes  that  they  are  not  wasting  their  time,  but  pursuing  their  studies 
and  practising  their  pens.  He  inquires  after  his  young  firiends  in  a  way  that  shows  his 
interest  in  them,  offers  them  sncfa  adrice  and  enoouragement  as  he  thinks  they  need,  and 
especially  begs  Floras  to  be  reoondled  to  Munatius,  with  whom  he  had  for  some  reason 
quarrelled.    This  was  probably  Horaoe's  diief  design  in  writing  this  Epistle. 
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JuLi  Flbre,  quibus  terrarum  militet  oris 

Claudius  Augusti  privignus  scire  laboro. 

Thracane  vos  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus, 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres^ 

An  pingues  Asiae  campi  coUesque  morantur ! 

Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit !    Hoc  quoque  curo. 

Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit ! 

Bella  quis  et  paces  longum  diffimdit  in  aevum! 

Quid  Titius  Eomana  brevi  venturus  in  ora! 


3.  Thraeane  wn  Hebnugue]  The  fint 
of  these  is  the  Iiatixi  fonn  of  tiie  Greek 
6pprt|.  It  has  been  obseiTed  before  that 
Honoe  genenUy  nBes  the  Latm  termina- 
tkms  in  the  Setifes  and  Epistlei,  and  the 
Greek  in  the  Odes.  The  Hebms  he  else- 
where  calls  "hiemi  sodalem"  (C.  i.  26. 
19). 

4.  vicina»  inter  eurrentia  turretf']  The 
Schcdiast  PoiphTrion  says  these  were  tiie 
towfln  or  caatlee  of  Hero  and  Leander,  at 
SestoB  and  Abydoe.  The  former  stood  on 
the  European  shore  of  the  Hellemont,  and 
its  modem  name  is  Akbachi.  The  strait 
takes  a  bend  to  the  north-east  between  the 
two  towns,  and  Abydos  stood  directly  soath 
of  Sestos,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia. 
There  is  a  yillage  named  Avido,  which  is 
snpposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Abydos, 
thongh  othen  identify  the  site  of  the  Tillage 
of  Nagan  with  that  of  Abydos  (see  Crou- 
xer^s  note  on  Herod.  v.  117).  Tne  story  of 
Leander  swimming  by  night  repeatedly,  tiU 
he  lost  his  life  in  a  storm,  from  Abydos  to 
▼isit  Hero  tho  piiestess  of  Venxis  at  Sestos 
U  well  known  from  Ond'8  two  Epistiies 
(Heroid.  18, 19)  and  VirgU  (Georg.  iU.  258, 
aqq.).  The  same  adventure  was  accom- 
pushed  by  Lord  Byron  and  a  oompanion  in 
the  year  1810,  in  the  month  of  May.  They 
swam  from  the  Enropean  shore  to  the 
Asiatic,  '*  entering  a  considenble  way  above 
the  European,  and  landing  below  the  Asiatic 
fort"  "  The  npidity  of  the  cnrrent  is  such 
that  no  boat  can  row  directly  across." 
They  swam  the  distance,  one  in  an  hour 
and  five  minutes,  and  the  other  in  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes,  and  calcuhited  that  they 
had  Bwam  upwards  of  four  English  miles, 
"  though  the  actual  breadth  is  barely  one." 
"  The  water  was  extremely  cold,  from  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows.''  Accord- 
ing  to  this  account,  which  I  have  given  in 
Lord  Byron's  words,  there  are  still  two  forts 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Hellespont  in 
the  nanrowest  part,  which  is  only  seven 


stadia  wide  (Herod.  vii.  34).  Bat  tfae 
European  fort  cannot  occupy  the  aite  of 
Sestos,  which  was  higher  up.  It  is  probably 
on  the  spot  to  which  Xerxes'  bridge  waa 
thrown  over  from  Abydoa,  whidi  Herodotaa 
calls  arri)  rpaxia  kg  OdXaffvav  Kar^Kovaap 
lying  between  Sestos  and  Madytns  (Maito). 
It  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  a  fortified 
townthere,  or  a  castle  in  former  times,  and 
that  Horace  alludes  to  it  in  this  place.  The 
■trength  of  the  cnnent  above  deBcribed  ia 
nfenred  to  in  *  cunentia.'  For  '  toxTes '  tlie 
oldest  Bbmdinian  MS.  had  '  tenas/  which 
Bentley,  "semper  novitatis  avidus,"  has 
adopted,  saying,  that  though  we  hear  in 
different  poets  of  the  tower  of  Hero  at  Sea- 
tos,  we  hear  nothing  of  a  tower  at  Abydoa, 
the  plain  reason  of  oourse  being  that  it  waa 
necessary  to  the  story  that  the  pricstoaa 
■hoQld  have  a  tower  or  some  fai^  piaoe 
from  which  to  show  tfae  signal-light  to  her 
lover.  Abydus  was  a  fortified  place,  and 
stood  more  than  one  siege,  and  '  tuiris ' 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  tower.  It  may 
mean  a  fDrtified  plaoe  or  a  castle. 

6.  Quidetudioea  cohore  operum]  As  fco 
*  oohon/  see  S.  i.  7*  23,  n.  '  Opown' 
belongs  to  '  quid,'  and  signifieB  *  writingSy' 
either  prose  or  poetry. 

7-  tcribere  tumit  /]  Compan  C.  i.  12. 
2,  "  sumis  oelebrare."  '  Sumere '  is  some- 
timeB  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  we  use  '  aa- 
sume,' '  presume,'  but  it  is  not  ao  here.  It 
is  the  word  Horaoe  generally  uaes  in  this 
oonnezion.  See  A.  P.  38:  '^Sumite  ma- 
teriam  vestris  qui  scribitis  aequam  Viribns." 
With  '  diffhndit  in  aevnm,'  compare  C.  iv. 
14,  init. :  "  Qoae  cun  patnim — ^Aaguste, 
virtotes  in  aevum — AetemeL" 

9.  Quid  Titiut  iZomaiui]  Of  Titius  the 
SchoUasts  say  that  he  was  a  tragic  and  lyric 
poet.  Acron  says  that  Horaoe  is  ridicuUng 
him  for  imitating  Pindar,  and  that  his 
poetry  was  worth  nothing  :  *'  iibri  ejas  nol- 
lius  momenti  ennt."  Porphyrion,  on  the 
other  hand,  saya  he  was  a  person  of  great 
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Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustos,  lo 

Fastidire  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos. 

Ut  valet!  ut  meminit  nostri!     Fidibusne  Latinis 

Thebanos  aptare  modos  studet  auspice  Musa,    . 

An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampuHatur  in  arte  t 

Quid  mihi  Gelsus  agit!  monitus  multumque  monendns  15 

Privatas  ut  quaerat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 

Scripta  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo, 

Ne  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 

Orex  avium  plumas  moveat  comicula  risum 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribus.     Ipse  quid  audes!  20 


lewning,  and  Comm.  Cruq.  calls  him  Tltius 
Septimias,  and  that  he  had  **  insignemona- 
mentnm  infra  Ariciam."  From  the  last  of 
these  notioes  he  has  been  snpposed  to  be 
the  aame  as  Septimiofli  to  whom  C.  ii.  6  is 
addressed,  and  whom  Horaoe  commends 
to  Tiberius  in  the  ninth  Epistle  of  this  book. 
Weichert  (Poet  Lat.  ReL  de  Titio  Septi- 
mio)  entertains  this  opinion,  bnt  the  lltia 
and  Septimia  were  Roman  gentes,  and 
thongh  those  who  belonged  to  Italian  fami- 
Ues  might  have  two  gentilidan  names,  tfaose 
who  belonged  to  R^mian  oonld  not  at  this 
time,  thongh  in  later  times  they  might. 
Besidee,  thb  person  appears  to  have  been 
younger  than  Septimins.  There  are  several 
persons  of  this  fiunily  whom  we  hear  of  in 
the  history  of  the  time,  among  others  one 
who  held  a  high  oommand  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  andwas  made  consul  suffectns  that 
year.  But  there  is  no  one  upon  record  with 
whom  the  person  in  the  text  can  be  identi- 
fied,  though  some  suppose  he  may  be  the 
person  TibuUus  mentionfl  (i.  4.  73),  "  Haec 
mihi  quae  canerem  Titio  Deus  edidit  ore." 

9.  veniumB  m  oraf]  This  was  pro- 
hably  a  conventional  ezpression,  and  may 
have  taken  its  lise  from  Ennius'  "volito 
▼ivu'  per  ora  yinim,"  which  Virgil  has  imi- 
tated  oDce  or  twice.  '  Lacns  *  and  '  rxTOfl 
apertofl '  are  opposed  to  the  deep  and  hid- 
den  springs  of  Pindar^fl  genius,  for  which 
Horace  had  the  greatest  reverenoe  (see  C. 
iv.  2,  Introduction).  *  Ezpalluit '  is  used 
as  in  C.  iii.  27.  27»  ''mediasque  fraudea 
PaUuit  audaz." 

14.  An  tragiea  deMevit  et  ampullatur'] 
The  first  of  these  verbs  refers  to  the  pas- 
flions  represented  in  tragedy,  the  other  to 
the  pompous  words  employed  by  inferior 
writers  to  ezpress  them.  '  AmpuUa '  sig- 
nifies  a  sort  of  bottle  with  a  big  round  beUy, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Greek   X^rv^oc» 


which  was  used  to  signify  gieat  swelling 
words.  Horaoe  ^pears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  substitute  the  Latin  words  '  ampuUari ' 
and  '  ampuUa '  (the  first  of  which  he  pro- 
bably  coined)  for  KnKvOiZtiv  and  XtiKvdo^. 
See  A.  P.  97f  "  Projidt  ampuUas  et  sesqui- 
pedaUa  verba."  Porphyrion  says  Horace 
took  the  idea  from  CaUimadius,  and  he  uses 
the  term  Uovaav  XtiKvOtiov  (Fr.  319.  Bl.). 
I  do  not  think  OreUi  is  right  in  making  the 
point  of  Aeflchylus'  taunt  against  Euripides 
(Aiist.  Ran.  1208)  fitting  the  words  Xf|- 
KvBiov  dirufXtetv  to  every  other  verse  he 
oomposes,  to  tum  npon  the  above  prover- 
bial  use  of  the  word.  He  is  speaking  of  his 
rhythm,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
trisyllabic  feet.  In  the  otber  sense  it  would 
be  absurd  to  make  Aeschylufl  oenflureany 
one  as  a  XtiKvOivrrit, 

16.  Quid  miki  Celaut  agit?]  <  Quid 
agis'  is  the  oommon  formula  for  '  how  d'ye 
do  ? '  See  S.  i.  9. 4,  "  Qoid  agis,  dulcissime 
rerum?"  and  Epp.  L  8.  3,  '<  Si  quaeret 
quid  agam. "  CcJsus  is  moet  probably 
Cdsus  Albinovanus,  to  whom  the  eighth 
Epistle  is  addressed.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  ezpept  that  he  was  one  of  Tiberius' 
fltaff  and  his  secretary  ("  oomiti  flcribaeque 
Neronis,"  8.  2).  There  was  one  Pedo  Albi- 
novanus,  to  whom  Ovid  wrote  one  of  his 
Epifltles  firom  Pontus  (iv.  lO^,  but  it  was 
not  the  same  man.  The  advioe  Horace 
here  sendfl  him  is  to  write  something  origi- 
nal,  and  not  confine  himself  to  the  ideas  of 
other  authorfl,  either  in  the  way  of  trans- 
lation  or  imitation.  It  has  been  mentioned 
before  (C.  i.  31,  Introduction)  that  Augus- 
tus  attached  a  library  to  the  temple  he  bmlt 
for  ApoUo  on  the  Mons  Palatinus.  Aesop's 
fiible  of  the  jackdaw,  who  dressed  himself 
in  the  peacock'8  cast-off  feathers,  is  told  by 
Phaednis  (i.  3).  AiatncioQ  koKoioq  was  a 
proverb. 
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Quae  circumvolitas  agilis  thymal     Non  tibi  parvum 

Ingenium,  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 

Seu  linguam  causis  acuis  seu  civfca  jura 

Bespondere  paras  seu  condis  amabile  carmen, 

Prima  feres  hederae  victricis  praemia.     Quodsi  35 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses 

Quo  te  caelestis  sapientia  duceret  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium  parvi  properemus  et  ampli 

Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari. 

Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae  30 

Quantae  conveniat  Munatius ;  an  male  sarta 

Gratia  nequicquam  coit  et  rescinditur.     At  vos 

Seu  calidus  sanguis  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 

Indomita  cervice  feros,  ubicunque  locorum 

Vivitis,  indigni  fratemum  rurapere  foedus,  35 

Pascitur  in  vestrum  reditum  votiva  juvenca. 


21.  Quae  cireunwoliias]  ThiB  similitude 
of  a  bee  gathering  honey  from  thyme  Ho- 
raoe  applies  to  himMlf  (C.  iv.  2.  27»  sqq., 
where  see  note).  As  to  *  orator '  and  *  re- 
flpondere/  see  8.  i.  1. 9,  n.,  and  on  '  hederae 
praemia/  see  C.  i.  1.  29. 

23.  teu  chncajura  Respandere']  This  is 
a  singnlar  expression  for  tfae  usual  *jas 
respondere/  or  '  de  jure  respondere.'  Pliny 
has  '*  jus  dvile  respondere  "  (Epp.  6. 16). 

26.  Frigida  curarum  fomenia']  It  is 
not  easy  to  dedde  upon  the  meaning  of 
'  fomenta '  here.  Some  suppose  it  signiiies 
those  seliish  objects,  such  as  honour,  richee, 
&c.,  which  seem  to  foster  (*foTere')  care, 
and  which  make  the  heart  cold  and  the 
feelings  duU.  Others  apply  it  to  similar 
objects ;  but  as  the  remedies  by  which  care 
is  sought  to  be  allemted  are  "fomenta 
vulnus  nil  malum  lerantia"  (Epod.  ji.  17), 
I  indine  to  the  latter  myself.  (See  note  on 
the  above  Epode).  They  are  still  <  frigida,' 
in  the  sense  aboye  giyen. 

28.  parjn  properemue  ei  as»p/t]  As  to 
*properemus/  see  Epp.  2.  61,  n.,  and  with 
the  sentiment  compare  Epp.  1.  26,  *'Aeqne 
pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque." 

80.  9i  iibi  curae']  Most  of  the  MSS. 
have  '  sit,'  but  '  si '  is  better,  and  has  suffi- 
dent  authority.  *  Si '  and  *  sit '  are  oon- 
fused  in  the  MSS.  See  Epod.  i.  5,  n. 
Horace  says,  'You  must  write  me  back 
word  whether  you  make  as  much  of  Muna- 
tius  as  he  desenres,  or  whether  your  mutual 


regard  (which  had  been  intermpted),  Uke  a 
wound  ill  sewn,  rdVises  to  unite  a&d  ia  toni 
open  again."  Munatius  has  been  mentioned 
before  (C.  i.  7>  Introduction')  as  the  son  of 
Munatius  Plancus,  the  oonsul  of  a.u.c.  712. 
We  know  nothing  more  about  him  ezoept 
that  he  was  oonsul  in  a.u.c.  766,  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  sent  as  one  of  the  oom- 
missionen  from  the  senate  to  the  mutinovs 
German  legions  (Tac  Ann.  i.  39).  It  iq»- 
pears  he  and  Floms  had  quarrelled ;  we  are 
not  told  what  it  was  about;  but  Horaoe 
attributes  it  to  youthfiil  heat  and  ignoraDoe 
of  the  world.  He  likens  them  to  nnbroke 
horses,  and  in  terms  more  affectioDate  than 
grammatical  teUs  them  that  they  ougfat  to 
make  it  up,  and  that  when  they  oome  home 
they  wiU  find  the  fatted  calf  ready  for  sacri- 
fice.  Compare  C.  i.  36,  written  on  the  re- 
tum  of  Numida.  It  is  impossible  to  put 
the  different  parts  of  the  sentenoe  togetber 
so  as  to  make  the  constraction  regular  and 
natural,  but  the  sense  is  dearenough.  Ho- 
raoe  freqnently  uses  '  dignus '  with  the  in- 
finitiTO.  See  C.  iii  21.  6,  n.  *  Indignns'  he 
uses  in  the  same  way  here  and  in  A.  P.  231, 
bnt  in  the  usual  prose  constraclaon  with '  qui' 
and  the  subjunctiTe  in  S.  ii.  3.  236.  From 
'frateraum  foedus'  Comm.  Cruq.  maket 
them  brothers.  Horaoe  only  meana  tiiat 
they  were  or  had  been  and  ought  to  be 
"  paene  gemelli  Fratemis  animis/'  aa  be 
says  below,  Epp.  10.  3. 
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Something  has  been  aaid  abont  Albius  TibuUns,  the  poet,  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i. 
33,  which  is  ftddreesed  to  him,  as  this  Epistle  is.  Honoe  writes  to  him  (probably  from 
Rome)  at  hia  plaoe  near  Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  not  far  from  Praeneste,  which  Por- 
phyiion  writes  did  not  exist  in  his  day,  and  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modem  town  ZagaroUu  There  Tibullus  had  a  good  estate,  inherited  from  his 
iather,  which  before  his  death  he  appears  by  some  means  to  have  diminished  (see  S.  i.  4. 
28,  n.).  That  it  was  not  by  his  own  extravaganoe,  and  that  his  losses  must  have  oocuned 
after  this  Epistle  was  written,  we  may  perhaps  infer  firom  ▼.  7*  He  allndefl  to  them  in 
the  first  of  his  elegies  (▼.  19,  sqq.): 

**  Vos  quoque,  felids  quondam  nunc  pauperis  agri 
Custodes,  fertis  munera  vestra,  Lares ;" 

snd  in  lib.  iv.  1,  181,  sqq.  there  are  some  bitter  lines  on  the  same  subject  But  that 
these  were  written  by  TibuUus  is  not  probable ;  and  if  not,  the  language  of  the  elegy 
above  quoted  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  the  diminution  of  the  property  took  plaoe  after 
it  came  into  his  possession.  He  might  call  his  estate  '  pauperem  agmm '  by  oomparison, 
and  he  might  stiil  by  Horace's  standard  be  rich.    He  says  in  v.  41 : 

**  Non  ego  divitias  patrum,  fructusque  requiro 
Qnos  tuUt  antiquo  condita  messis  avo." 

He  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  contrast  his  estate  with  what  it  was  in  the  times  before 
he  came  to  it,  rather  than  with  its  earlier  oondition  under  himself.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  who  suppose  that  Horace  wrote  this  Epistle  to  console  Tibullus,  and  to  chide 
him  ft>r  being  melancholy,  refiBrring  to  v.  12,  which,  as  Orelli  says,  oontains  nothing  more 
than  a  general  description  of  human  life.  The  description  Horaoe  givee  of  Tibullus' 
person  is  oonfirmed  by  an  old  biography,  which  caUs  him  **  eques  Romanus  insignis  forma 
cnltuque  oorporis  observabilis."  He  lived  chiefly  on  his  estate  in  the  quiet  pursuits 
Horaoe  here  supposee  him  to  be  engaged  in ;  but  in  a.u.c.  723,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  he  accompanied  Messalla  into  Gaul  and  was  absent  about  a  year,  which 
as  fiir  as  we  know  oomprised  aU  his  active  life,  though  Dissen  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  for  ten  years,  from  a.u.c.  712  to  722,  he  served  in  the  army.  Horace  among  other 
blessings  assigns  him  good  health ;  nevertheless  he  died  young.  It  appears  that  whUe 
many  disparaged  Horace's  writings  TibuUus  judged  them  Idndly,  and  the  affection  the 
two  poets  bore  one  another  cannot  be  mistaken.  TibuUus  was  probably  ten  or  twelve 
years  younger  than  Horace.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  date  to  the 
Epistle,  but  none  are  satisfactory  to  my  mind.  TibuUus  died  the  same  year  with  VirgU 
(a.u.c.  734),  or  very.  soon  after.  Ovid  seems  to  imply  that  he  first  came  into  notice 
when  Augustus  was  made  emperor,  a.u.c.  727  (Trist.  iL  463,  sq.),  **  legiturque  TibuUus 
Et  plaoet  et  jam  te  prindpe  notus  erat.''  And  so  the  Epistle  is  placed  between  these 
two  dates.    Any  thing  nearer  cannot  be  arrived  at,  and  this  is  uncertain. 
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Albi,  nostrorum  sermonuin  candide  judex, 
Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione.Pedana! 
Scribere  quod  Cassi  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat, 
An  tacitum  silvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 
Curantem  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est! 
Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.    Di  tibi  fonnam. 


1.  germonMm]  It  ifl  a  matter  of  diflcns- 
rion  whether  tbese  'aermones'  were  the 
EpistleB  or  Satires,  or  both.  The  Satires 
must  haTe  been  pablished  some  time,  and 
Bome  of  the  Epistiee  may  have  been  written 
and  made  known  to  Horaoe'8  inttmate 
friends.  I  think  there  can  be  no  donbt  the 
word  '  sennonea '  appUes  (whether  Horaoe 
published  them  with  tbat  title  or  not)  to 
the  Bpistles  aa  well  as  the  Satires,  and 
whaterer  TibuUnfl  had  seen  he  approved, 
which  ifl  aU  we  can  gather  from  tlie  tezt. 
Acron  writes  "  Albins  iUe  criticas  fiiit  et 
flcriptor  phUoflophiae."  By  'criticos'  he 
probably  meant '  grammaticns '  (see  Epp.  i. 
19.  40,  n.);  bnt  he  ia  plainly  wrong. 

2.  rtffione  Pedana  f\    See  Intn^netion. 

3.  Gufi  Pamunsia  opuectda']  Parma 
(Parma)  was  a  town  beionging  to  the  Boii, 
at  the  edge  of  the  Macri  Campi,  in  Cisal- 
pine  Graul,  on  a  river  of  the  aame  name 
which  runs  into  the  Po  about  twelve  milee 
north  of  the  town.  The  Via  Aemilia  pasaed 
through  Parma.  Caarius  of  Parma  has 
been  referred  to  before  on  8.  i.  10.  61, 
whcre  it  was  stated  that  the  Scholiasts  had 
oonfonnded  him  with  the  bad  poet  of 
Etruria  there  mentioned.  That  penon  ia 
entirely  unknown.  Caasius  of  Parma  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Juiins  Caesar, 
and  a  *  tribunus  militum '  in  the  army  of 
Bmtus  and  Cassius.  He  was  therefbre  in 
all  probabiUty  weU  known  to  Horaoe. 
After  foUowing  the  fortunes  of  Sdx.  Pom- 
peius  he  joined  M.  Antonius,  on  whose 
side  he  fonght  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
After  that  battle  he  retired  to  Atbens,  and 
there  he  was  pnt  to  death  by  order  of  Au- 
gnstus.  Acron,  after  ststing  most  of  the 
above  particulars,  which  are  oonfirmed  by 
the  historians,  says,  "  Qu.  Varus  (or  Varius, 
as  it  is  in  the  oommentary  of  Porphyrion ; 
Comm.  Cruq.  has  Varus)  ab  Augusto 
missns  ut  eum  interficeret,  studentem  re- 
perit :  et  perempto  eo  scrinium  cum  libris 
tulit.  Unde  mnlti  crediderunt  Thyestem 
Cassii  Parmensis  fuisse:  scripserat  enim 
multas  aUas  tragoedias."  It  has  been  sup- 
posed  that  L.  Varius,  Horace's  friend,  the 
dramatic  and  epic  poet,  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
caUed  Thyestes,  is  meant  by  the  Qu.  Varus 


of  the  SchoUaats,  and  that  they  mean  to 
affirm  that  he  stole  it  from  Casrius.  (See 
C.  i.  6.  8,  and  S.  i.  5.  40.)  Bnt  Bstr^ 
snggestB  tbat  Qu.  AltiusVarus,  to  whom 
the  aizth  Edogue  of  Virgil  is  addreased, 
and  who  was  a  poet,  waa  tbe  ezecutioner  of 
Caarius  referred  to  by  the  ScboUasta.  A 
▼ery  elaborate  treatise  has  been  written  (by 
Weichert)  respecting  the  two  Cassu,  in 
which,  berides  establishing  the  distinctkm 
between  them,  he  produoes  a  few  fiagmeDta 
which  are  snpposed  to  belong  to  Casmna  of 
Parma ;  and  he  attributes  to  him  the  ept- 
gram  on  Augnstus,  beginning  "Qnnm 
primnm  istomm  conduzit  mensa  dionigam," 
quoted  by  Suetonins  in  his  Ufe  (c.  70)- 
What  the  '  opnacala '  Horaoe  refera  to  may 
have  been  we  do  not  know,  bnt  it  ia  deor 
that  he  thonght  weU  of  them.  Acron^s 
note  on  this  person  begins,  **  Hic  aliqnot 
generibas  stylum  ezercuit:  inter  qnae  opera 
elegiaca  et  epigrammata  ejns  landantor." 
What  oonfidence  is  to  be  plaoed  in  this 
assertion,  part  of  which  at  least  might 
easUy  be  got  from  the  tezt,  we  cannot  teU. 
Obbarius  thinks  Horaoe  gave  a  strong  proof 
of  his  firiendship  for  his  old  oompanion  in 
arms  by  pndring  one  who  had  died  onder 
the  displeasnre  of  Angostas.  Bot  those 
quarrek  had  long  been  Ibrgotten. 

4.  9ilv<u  inier  reptare  ettlu^e»,']  '  Repto' 
(frequentatiTe  of  repo),  which  oontains  tlie 
same  root  as  tpwm,  rignifies  to  aannter,  or 
go  about  quietiy ;  and  Lucretius  appUea  it 
to  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  downs  (ii« 
317): 
"  Nam  saepe  in  coUi  tondentes  pabula  laeta 

Lanigerae  reptant  pecudes,  quo  quamqne 
.   vocantes 

Inyitant  herbae.'' 


The  woods  are  caUed  '  salubres ' 
their  shade  protects  firom  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  Cicero  says  (Cat.  M.  c  16) :  "  Ubi 
enim  poteet  iUa  aetas  (senectas)  ant  calesoere 
vel  apricatione  meUus  vel  igni,  ant  vidasim 
umbris  aqnisve  refirigerari  saJubrius  ?" 

6.  Non  iu  earpue  erae  sine  peciore,'] 
'  Sine  pectore '  is  nsed  twioe  by  Ovid  (Met. 
ziu.  290),  "rudis  et  sine  pectore  nulea." 
Heroid.  zvi.  305 : 
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Di  tibi  divitias  dedenint  artemque  fruendi. 
Quid  yoveat  dulei  nutricula  majus  alumno, 
Qui  sapere  et  fari  possit  quae  sentiat,  et  cui 
Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde, 
Et  mundus  victus  non  deficiente  crumena  i 
Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum : 
Orata  superveniet  quae  non  sperabitur  hora. 
Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises 
Cum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum. 


10 


15 


'*  Uunodne  ta  spereB  hominem  nne  pectore 
dotee 
Posse    satis    fonnae,   Tyndari,    nosee 
tuae?" 

It  means  '  intellect,'  of  which  the  andents 
heldthehearttobetheseat.  See  Qointilian 
(x.  7.  15}:  "  Pectos  est  quod  disertos  fadt 
et  via  mentia."  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
'  eras '  which  the  commentaton  get  nd  of 
too  easilyy  though  they  have  different  ways 
of  explauodng  it.  Bothe  says  it  ia  nsed  by 
enallage  for  *es/  like  i}t/  for  iffrc,  which 
Obbarius  says  truly  is  a  pieoe  of  gram- 
marians'  nonsense  which  no  one  now  be- 
lieves ;  but  he  does  not  help  ns  much  by 
saying  that  it  refers  to  the  time  which  was 
present  to  the  poet's  ndnd,  sinoe  he  does 
not  tell  us  what  that  time  was.  Orelli  says 
it  means  "you  always  were  sinoe  I  fint 
knew  you/'  which  is  a  new  sense  for  the 
imperfect.  Others  take  it  for  "  you  were 
before  you  went  into  the  country ;"  that  is, 
<*when  I  last  saw  you,"  whidk  implies  a 
doubt  whether  he  was  so  at  the  time  of , 
writing.  Others  (Gesner  and  Doering) 
suppoee  it  to  mean  *you  were  bom  so;' 
tfais  would  be  like  the  Greek  i^vc.  Terenoe 
nses  *  tune  eras  ?'  for  *  is  it  you  ?'  I  can- 
not  say  I  am  able  to  ezplain  the  idiom. 
The  imperfect  is  used  irregnlarly  in  C.  L 
27«  19,  and  31.  4,  where  see  the  notes. 

7.  dederunf]  Some  MSS.  and  nearly 
aU  the  old  editions  have  '  dederant.'  Most 
MSS.  have  the  perfect,  the  penult  of  which 
is  frequently  shortened.  Wherever  it  is  so 
the  MSS.  vary,  Wagner  says  (on  Georg.  iv. 


8.  nti/Hciila]  Theee  nnrsery  prayert 
are  often  mentioned.  Perdns  makes  a 
nurse  exdaim  (ii.  37): 

<'Hunc  optem  generum    rez    et   regina; 
puellae 
Hunc  rapiant;    quicquid  calcaverit  hic, 
rosa  fiat." 

And  in  Juyenal  (x.  289)  the  amdous  mo- 
ther 

«Formam    optat    modico   pueris,  majore 
puellis 
Mnrmure,  cum  ftmnm  Veneris  videt.'' 

11.  mundw']  This  is  ezplained  by  S.  ii. 
2.  66:  '*Mundus  erit  qui  non  offendat 
sordibns."  A  good  many  MSS.  have  *  et 
modus  et  victns/  out  of  which  Bentley  haa 
got  by  conjecture  'et  domus  et  victns.' 
*  Mundus '  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  and 
nearly  all  the  modem  editions. 

13.  dilturiste]  Some  MSS.  and  old  edi- 
tions  have  '  deluzisse/  whidi  would  mean 
the  rererse  of  *diluxisse,'  and  Rntgersius 
defends  it  in  that  sense.  I  am  surprised 
ForoeUini  should  notioe  the  archaic  reading 
'  tibid  illuxisse/  which  is  only  a  conjecture 
of  Muretus. 

16.  Meyinguem  et  nitidwm]  This  cor- 
responds  to  Suetonins'  description  of  Ho« 
raoe's  person,  '*  Habitu  corporiB  brevis  fuit 
atqne  obesus."  On  *  bene  curata  cute '  see 
S.  ii.  6.  38.  Horace  indulges  his  friend 
with  a  joke  at  his  own  expense  and  Epi- 
curus'.  He  was  getting  sleek  and  in  good 
keeping.  We  nead  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  his  philosophical  opinions  here.  He 
is  not  referring  to  them. 
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Ab  to  TorqnatnSy  tlie  penon  whom  Honoe  in  tMe  Epirtle  invitee  to  dine  with  him,  aee 
C.  iv.  7»  Introdaction.  The  occasion  was  the  evening  before  Caesar^s  birtli-day  (t.  9), 
which  Porphyrion  says  means  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His  birth-day  was  on  the  12th  Jnly 
and  this  dinner  was  given  in  the  sommer  (v,  11).  Bnt  the  name  Caesar  put  absolntdy 
could  only  apply  to  Augostns  at  this  timep  and  Comm.  Cruq.  differs  from  the  other 
Scholiast,  and  says  rightly  it  must  have  been  the  bbrth-day  of  Augustus,  which  was  the 
23d  of  September.  The  ezpreasion  *  aestiva '  does  not  aocurately  correspond  to  that 
time,  for  autumn  began  the  day  before  the  Ides  of  September.  But  that  is  not  Tery 
important.  The  heat  is  never  so  oppressiTe  as  in  September  in  a  warm  dimate.  Franke 
goes  iarther,  and  because  Dion  Cassius  says  (54.  8)  that  in  a.u.c.  734  this  annirenary 
was  kept  with  espedal  festiTities,  he  thinks  it  must  haTO  been  written  that  year ;  in  which 
argument  he  supports  himself  by  the  age  of  the  wine,  which  was  drawn  off  in  the  second 
consulsliip  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus,  a.u.c.  728.  It  is  dear  that  from  these  data  not  mudi 
can  be  derived.  The  wine  certainly  was  none  of  the  best,  and  perhaps  would  not  keep 
long.  It  may  haTe  been  only  six  years  old  therefore ;  but  it  may  haTC  been  less,  and  as 
Augustus'  birfch-day  was  kept  CTery  year  and  espedally  obserTed  no  doubt  by  his  friends, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  unusual  festiTities  here,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  fix  the  date 
in  A.U.C.  734 ;  but  if  any  thing  the  reverse,  sinoe  the  mention  of  the  day  might  perhaps 
haTC  led  to  something  more  if  it  had  been  a  spedal  occasion.  Beaides,  the  dinner  was 
not  giTen  on  the  birth-day,  but  the  night  before,  and  the  holiday  is  referred  to  becauae 
the  man  of  business  would  haTC  nothing  to  do  nezt  day,  and  might  lie  in  bed  late  and 
therefore  sit  up  late.  The  Epistle  contains  a  good-tempered  iuTitation  to  dinner, 
nothing  more.  It  is  the  lashion  with  a  good  many  of  the  oommentators  to  find  out  the 
characters  of  Horace's  firiends  firom  his  Odea  and  fipistles,  and  in  Tarioos  parts  of  this 
they  see  alluaions  to  the  pride  and  aTarice  and  pardmonious  tendency  of  Torquatus,  aa 
well  as  his  fondness  for  good  living,  just  as  firom  the  last  it  is  disooTered  that  Tfbullus 
was  of  a  morose  and  mdancholy  tum  of  mind,  and  giTcn  to  brooding  OTer  his  misfor- 
tunea.    This  is  mere  tiifiing. 

Si  potes  Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis 
Nec  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 

1.  iSii  pote»  ArchiaeW]    The  Sdioliaata  beiis,  ab  Ardiia  insdo  frbro  fiwTtia;"  and  ao 

all  say  these  were  short  couches    called  with  Ascensius  (1619). 

after  the  name  of  thdr  maker,  whom  Por-  2.  o/t»  omne]     The  fine  Horaoe  oflen 

phyrion  calls  *  Archias,'  Acron  and  Comm.  would  not  be  Tery  inTiting  to  a  modem 

Cruq.  *Archaicus;'  from  which  Lambinus  diner-out;  but  he    seems   to   have  liTed 

first,  and  others  after  him,  suppose  that  the  chiefly  on  the  produoe  of  the  garden  him- 

word  is  fi^m  the  Greek  dpxac<cotc,  to  which  self,  and  '  olus  omne '  may  haTe  been  a  aort 

it  is  answer  enough  that  the  second  syllable  of  saUd  or  other  dish  oompounded  of  dif- 

of  thatword  is  long.    The  great  majority  of  ferent  Tegetables.    The  dinner  is  fixed  at 

MSS.,  and  the  best  now  ezisting,  hsTe  a  rather  late  hour  for  the  time  of  year,  to 

*  Archiads ;'  and  though  many  of  the  old  giTO  Torquatns  time  to  finish  his  busineas. 

editionshaTe  '  Archaids,' it  is  as  fiH>m  the  fSee  S.  ii.  7,  33,  n.)     *PftteUa'  is  the 

name  of  the  maker,  not  fiH>m  the  Greek.  diminutiTe   of   *  patina,'  as  *  catillnm '  of 

Landinus  (1483),  for  instance,  has   *Ar-  *  catinum '  (S.  i.  3.  90).                                ^ 
chaids,'  and  explains  it  *'  Tilioribus  et  ple- 
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Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa  palustres 
Inter  Mintumas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum. 
Si  melius  quid  habes  arcesse  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudum  splendet  focus  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 
Mitte  leves  spes  et  certamina  divitiarum 
Et  Moschi  causam :  cras  nato  Caesare  festus 


4.  Vhut  Jrihet  iterum  Tauro  difusa] 
8ee  Introdaction,  and  C.  ui.  8.  12,  n. ;  and 
•s  to  *diffa8a'  aee  C.  vr.  6.  34,  n.,  and 
8.  ii.  2.  68.  A  smaller  number  of  MSS. 
than  nsual  have  *  defufla.'  The  two  words 
are  oommonly  oonfoonded,  Hke  all  other 
compoundB  of  '  di '  and  '  de.'  As  to  Biin- 
turnae  and  Sinaeesa  see  S.  i.  6.  40,  n. 
Petrinua  waa  a  hill  overhanging  Sinuesaa, 
according  to  Comm.  Cruq.,  or  a  tract  of 
land  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  overflow- 
ings  of  the  Garigliano  (Liris),  on  which 
Mintamae  stood,  ttill  render  the  sunound- 
ing  oountry  damp,  and  it  is  very  thinly 
inhaMted.  '*  The  plain  itself  is  highly  col- 
tivated,  yet  not  a  houae  can  be  seen.  The 
labourers  retire  before  night  from  the  ex- 
halataons  of  the  low  grounds  to  towns  built 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Apennines  "  (Forsyth^s 
Italy,  p.  263).  lliese  marshes  are  fiumous 
fbr  the  adventure  of  Marius,  who  ooncealed 
himself  in  them.  The  Falernus  ager  and 
Mons  Massicus,  with  their  oelebrated  vine- 
yards,  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinu- 
essa,  and  Martial  speaks  of  Massic  wine 
made  at  that  town  (ziii.  111): 

**  De  Sinuessanis  venerunt  Massica  prelis  : 
Condita  quo  quaeris  consule  ?    NuUus 
erat." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Horaoe'8  wine  was 
of  the  best,  and  every  body  knows  how  two 
vineyards  dose  to  one  another  may  produoe 
wines  of  very  different  quality. 

6.  aree$$e  vel  imperiMm  fer.']  "Fetch 
it  or  else  put  yourself  under  my  'impe- 
rium,'  "  as  if  he  as  master  had  the  *  im- 
perium'  at  his  own  table.  Martial  (ziL 
4&  16)  has  something  like  this : 

<'  Convivas  alios  coenamm  quaere  magister, 
Quos  capiant  mensae  regna  superba 
tuae." 

For  the  full  meaning  of  '  imperium '  see 
Dict.  Ant.  *Arcesso'  is  oompounded  of 
*ar'  (which  is  equivalent  to  'ad')  and 
'  oesso,'  which  involves  the  same  root  (<  d-') 
aa  *  cieo.'  Many  MSS.  and  editions  read 
'accerse,'  which  Wagner  on  Aen.  v.  746, 


says  is  a  form  belonging  to  the  age  '  ca- 
dentis  latinitads.'  It  is  more  likely  a  oor- 
ruption  of  the  MSS.  Fea  quotes  in  support 
of '  arcesso,'  from  the  Calendar  of  Verrius 
Flaocus,  a  grammarian  of  Horaoe's  time, 
found  at  Praeneste,  a.d.  1773:  "Quod 
Mater  Magna  ex  Libris  Sibullinis  Arcbs- 
siTA  locum  mutavit  ex  Phrygia  Romam." 
See  Foroellini  and  Key's  L.  G.  647,  note 
on  763  on  the  suifix  'ess,'  and  1312  on 

*  ar,'  which  he  says  is  rarely  if  ever  used, 
exoept  in  oomposition.  An  exoeption  no- 
ticed  by  Ftofessor  Key  is  found  in  Plautus 
(Truc.  ii.  2.  18):  '*  An  eo  bella  es  tu  quam 
depsisti?  Ar  me  advenias."  See  also 
Long^s  notes  on  Cioero,  Cat.  M.  c.  16,  and 
in  Verr.  Act  i.  c.  9. 

7.  Jamdudum  eplendet/oeue]  See  Epod. 
ii.  43,  n.  As  it  was  summer  he  does  not 
mean  that  the  fire  was  lit,  but  that  the 

*  focus,'  by  which  he  means  probably  that 
which  stood  in  the  Atrium,  near  the  images 
of  the  Lares,  and  which  was  probably  of 
bronze,  had  been  bumished  and  made  gay 
for  the  oocasion.  Different  spedmens  of 
braziers  have  been  found  at  Pompdi,  all 
moveable,  and  varying  in  size  and  shape, 
some  of  them  combining  a  hot-water  appa- 
ratus  with  a  charooal  trough.  *  SupeUex ' 
legally  included  aU  household  fumiture  but 
such  as  was  of  gold  or  silver,  gilded  or 
plated;  that  is,  it  included  tables  of  all 
sorts,  dudrs,  benches,  couches  (even  when 
they  were  omamented  with  nlver)  with 
their  drapery,  footstools,  napkins,  cande- 
labra,  lamps,  and  all  sorts  of  vessels  of 
earthenware,  glass,  bronze,  whether  for 
eating  or  drinking.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  10,  quoted 
by  ForcelL,  where  one  or  two  exceptions  in 
respect  to  plated  things  are  mentioned.) 
Wearing  apparel  was  not  included,  and 
perhaps  ivory  ornaments.  Cicero  (Agrar. 
ii.  16)  speaks  of  "  multa  in  mandpiis,  in 
pecore,  auro,  argento,  ebore,  veste,  supeUeo- 
tUe." 

9.  Ei  Moaehi  eautam:]  If  we  can 
trust  the  Scholiasts,  Moschus  was  a  fiunous 
rhetorician  of  Pergamum,  who  was  charged 
with  the  crime  of  poisoning,  and  his  caose 
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Dat  veniam  Bonmumque  dies ;  impune  licebit 
Aestivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  noctem. 
Quo  mihi  fortunam  si  non  conceditur  uti  i 
Parcus  ob  heredis  curam  nimiumque  severus 
Assidet  insano  :  potare  et  spargere  flores 
Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi. 
Quid  non  ebrietas  designat  t    Operta  recludit, 
Spes  jubet  esse  ratas,  ad  proelia  trudit  inertem; 
SoUicitis  animis  onus  eximit,  addocet  artes. 
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was  andertaken  by  Torqnatus,  and  ako  by 
Asinins  Pollio  (**  inaigne  maestis  praesidinm 
reia,"  C.  ii.  1.  13).  The  caae  wonld  be 
tried  nnder  the  *  lez  Cometia  de  Sicariis  et 
Yenefidia/  pasaed  in  the  time  when  Sulla 
was  dictator  a.u.c.  672,  directed  (among 
others)  against  all  who  oommitted  murder 
by  poison  or  abetted  in  such  murder ;  for 
the  provisions  of  which  *  lez '  see  Dict.  Ant. 
p.  285,  sq. 

9.  crat  naio  Caetare]  See  Introduction. 
It  happened  that  the  23d  September,  An- 
gustus'  birth-day,  was  one  of  those  days  in 
which  the  early  part  was  *  nefastus ;'  that 
is,  the  praetor  oould  not  hold  his  oourt 
till  a  later  hour  than  usual.  Hence  it  is 
marked  in  the  Calendar  N.  P.  (*  Nefastus 
Prior ').  (See  Dict.  Ant.  p.  186.)  So  that 
it  was  doubly  a  holiday  for  Torquatus,  and 
he  could  lie  in  bed  without  damaging  his 
cause,  and  therefors  might  sit  up  btte  with 
his  friend. 

12.  Quo  mihi  fortunam'}  This  is  an 
elliptical  way  of  speaking,  which  must  be 
filled  up  aocording  to  the  oontezt.  '  Quo 
mihi  fortunam  dedit  Deus '  may  do  here. 
'  Quo'  is  * to  what,'  that  is,  'to  what  pnr- 
purpose,'  as : 

«  Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram    hospitalem    oonsodare  amant 
Ramis"  (C.  ii.  3.  9,  sq.), 

where  there  is  an  ellipse.  Orid  has  "  Quo 
mihi  fortunam  quae  nunquam  &Uere  curet  ?" 
(Am.  ii.  19.  7) ;  and  Phaedrus  «  Quo  mi, 
inquit,  mutam  spedem  si  yinoor  sono." 
Many  MSS.  and  editions  have '  qno  mihi 
fortuna,'  against  the  metre.  The  omission 
of  the  mark  over  the  final  *  a '  may  aocount 
for  this. 

14.  Asridet  intano:']  As  'dissidet'  is 
nsed  to  signify  difTerence,  Horaoe  nses  *  as- 
sidet '  to  siguify  resemblance.  It  is  not  so 
used  dsewhere.  The  guests  not  unoom- 
monly  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their 
heads,  and  carried  them  in  their  hands ;  and 
we  can  understand  their  scattering  them 


about  the  table  and  floor,  espedally  when 
they  were  merry.  But  it  appean  tfaikt  the 
slaTes  scattered  flowers  about  for  the  sake 
of  thdr  perfume,  and  in  a  piotnre  dis- 
oovered  at  Pompdi  there  is  a  representation 
of  a  young  man  and  woman  redining  on  a 
oouch  before  a  small  table,  with  flowers 
strewed  about  the  floor.  The  man  is  drink- 
ing  from  a  hom  (/ivr5v),  and  the  womaa 
is  taldng  a  small  boz  from  a  female  slaTe^ 
supposed  to  be  a  *  myrotheca '  or  boz  of 
pofumes.  Horace  says:  "Pteroentes  ego 
dezteras  Odi :  sparge  roaas "  TC.  iii.  19. 
21).  Fresh  flowers  were  probabiy  soattered 
at  intenrals  during  the  dinner. 

15.  patiarque  vel  inconeulttu  kaberiJ] 
See  C.  ii.  7. 28 :  '<  reoepto  Dulce  mihi  fnrere 
est  amioo."  C.  iii.  19.  18:  <«Inaaiiire 
jnvat" 

16.  Q^d  non  ebrietae  detiffnai  f]  For- 
ceUini  ezplains  *  designare '  here  by  "  rem 
aliquam  inrignem  patrare,  sed  cnm  nota  et 
ignominia,"  quoting  besides  this  plaoe  Te- 
rence  (Addph.  i.  2.  6): 

** qoae  thctasunt 

Omitto :  modo  quid  designayit.   Jlt.  Qnid- 

nam  id  est  ? 
De,  Fores  effregit  atqne  in  aedes  izroit  ;*' 

on  which  Donatus  says,  '*dedgnare  est 
rem  novam  fauoexe  in  utramque  partem 
et  bonam .  et  malam ;"  that  is,  to  do  any 
thing  out  of  tbe  oommon  way.  If  tfais 
be  tiie  meaning,  and  I  know  no  oHier, 
Horaoe  says  *  what  strange  things  will  not 
ebriety  do?'     (See  Epp.  i.  7-  6,  n.,  on 

*  designator.')  As  to  *  operta  rechi(fit'  com- 
para  C.  i.  18.  16 ;  iii.  21. 16;  Epod.  zL  14, 
and  the  plaoes  quoted  in  the  note  on  S.  i. 
4.   89,   **veraz  aperit  praecordia  Idber." 

*  Spes  jubet  esse  ratas,  ad  proelia  tmdit  in- 
ertem'  agrees  with  what  Aristotie  says 
(Nic.  Eth.  iii.  8) :  rocovrov  8k  irofvot  gai 
o\  fuOvoKSfjuvoif  t^Xxidic  y^  ylvoyrat, 
that  is,  they  gain  oourage  by  gaining  self- 
oonfidence. 

•18.  addoeei  arteeJ]    That  is  moie  par- 
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Fecundi  calices  quem  non  fecere  disertum ! 
Gontracta  quem  non  in  paupertate  solutum  ? 
Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 
Invitus,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Gorruget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Ostendat  tibi  te,  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 
Sit  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet,  ut  coeat  par 
Jungaturque  pari.     Butram  tibi  Septiciumque, 
Et  nisi  coena  prior  potiorque  puella  Sabinum 
Detinet,  assumam ;  locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris : 
Sed  nimis  arta  premunt  olidae  convivia  caprae. 
Tu  quotus  esse  velis  rescribe,  et  rebus  omissis 
Atria  servantem  postico  falle  dientem. 


20 


25 


30 


ticiilarly  the  art  of  speech  mentioned  in  tfae 
Dezt  Ime.  'Addooet'  is  an  nnoommon 
word,  and  is  like  the  Greek  TptxriiddoKet, 

*  Pecnndi  caUoes '  are  fdll  caps.  <  Contracta 
paupertas '  oorresponds  to  *  angnstam  paa- 
periem '  (C.  iiL  2.  1). 

21.  Saee  ego  procurarel  The  'procn- 
rator'  was  one  of  the  chief  slaves,  and 
general  steward.  Bnt  the  'promns'  was 
alao  called  *  procurator  peni '  (see  S.  ii.  2. 
16)»  and  Horaoe  says  he  has  undertaken  or 
ordered  himself  to  arrange  every  thing  for 
the  dinner.  <  Haec '  refers  to  what  fol^ws. 
He  says  he  is  '  idoneus/  competent  to  the 
dnty,    and    'non    inTitus/    he    likes    it. 

*  Imperor '  ia  no  where  else  used  as  it  is 
here.  The  pioper  oonstruction  is  'impe- 
ratnr  mihi.'  The  use  of  *imperor'  with 
the  passive  infinitive  is  a  different  thing: 
as  in  Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  6.  27)»  "  in  has 
lautnmias  —  dednci  imperantur. "  (  See 
Key's  L.  G.  1243,  n.)  So  Horaoe  alone 
uses  *  invideor '  (A.  P.  66) :  "  Ego  cur  ac- 
quirere  pauca  Si  possum  invideor  ?"  where 
he  illustntes  what  he  is  saying  by  this 


novel  constmction. 
'  mappa '  see  S.  ii. 


Ab  to  'tond'  and 
4.  81.  84.  «Corruget 
nares^  means  to  make  the  gnests  tum  up 
their  noses  in  disgnBt,as  Quintilian  exphdns 
it,  qnoting  this  passage  (xL  3.  80). 

26.  etiminett\  This  is  an  old  word  for 
'  to  tum  out  of  doors.'  Horace  applies  it  to 
telling  tales  out  of  doors.  Horaoe  knew 
how  to  make  np  a  dinner  party.  He  only 
brought  together  persons  who  were  suited 
to  one  another,  and  oould  tell  their  minds 
without  fear  of  what  they  said  being  re- 
peated.  Seneca  (Ep.  zix^  qnotes  in  his 
own  words  a  good  rule  of  llpicurus :  "  Ante 
oonspidendum  cum  quibns  edas  et  bibas 
qnam  quid  edas  et  bibaa."    Of  the  guests 


nothing  at  aU  is  known,  and  the  oonjecturas 
that  have  been  made  are  not  worth  repeat- 
ing.  '  Potior  puella '  means  one  who  has 
more  attractions  than  Horace's  dinner. 

28.  locut  eei  et  pluribut  umbrie :]  *  Um- 
brae '  were  guests  uninvited  by  the  master 
of  the  house  and  brought  by  the  invited 
guests,  as  mentioned  before  (S.  ii.  8. 22,  n.). 
Horaoe  says  there  is  room  for  several 
'nmbrae,' — ^that  is,  four;  for  a  Ml  *tri- 
dinium '  held  nine  persons.  Bnt,  oonsider- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  weather,  he  titinks  it  as 
well  not  to  have  the  full  number,  espedally 
if  what  the  Scholiasts  say  is  true,  that 
'  Archiad  lecti '  were  short  coudies.  '  Ca- 
pra,'  *  caper,'  *  hircus,'  are  all  nsed  to  aignify 
the  smell  from  the  arm-pits  when  they 
perspire.    (See  ezamples  in  ForoelL) 

30.  Tu  quotu»  ene  velui\  So  Martial 
(xiv.217): 

«  Dic  qnotus  et  quanti  cupias  coenare ;  nec 
unum 
Addideris  verbum,  ooena  parata  tibi 
est;" 

a  hospitable  invitation.  He  had  only  to 
say  how  many  persons  he  wished  to  bring, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  host.  Horaoe 
advises  hia  friend  not  to  oome  out  at  the 
front  door,  *oetium,'  or  *janua  atriensis,' 
for  fear  he  should  find  a  client  waiting  to 
catch  him,  but  at  the  back  door,  '  posticum 
ostium,'  which  the  Ghreeks  called  ^iv$69v' 
poy,  a  fi&lse  door,  and  that  word  Cicero  uses 
more  than  once.  8ee  in  VeiT.  ii.  2.  20, 
where  he  says  that  the  money  Verres  paid 
back  to  the  Syracusans  publicly,  came 
again  to  him  aherwards  privately,  "per 
psendothyrum."  This  applied  sense  of  the 
word  was  often  used,  as  it  is  by  oundves. 
Tonrenttus  givas  several  instanoee. 
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Who  Nnmiciiis  was  nobody  can  tell,  uid  it  does  noC  oignify.  Anj  other  name  wovld 
hftTe  done  aa  welL  Notfaing  tonu  npon  the  chancter  or  circiimstuioes  of  the  penon 
nominally  addresaed,  and  I  feel  incUned  to  put  the  Epistle  in  the  same  light  as  several  of 
the  Odes,  in  which,  as  I  have  often  had  oocasion  to  remark,  a  name  seems  to  be  intio- 
dnoed  more  to  gire  life  to  the  poem  than  for  any  other  reason.  The  Nomicta  was  a 
patridan  gens  of  no  great  note. 

In  respect  to  the  time  of  oomposition,  the  only  guide  is  y.  26:  "  Cnm  bene  notom 
Porticus  Agrippae  et  m  te  oonspezerit  Appi/'  and  that  does  not  assist  ns  moch.  (See 
note.) 

As  to  the  design  of  the  EpisUe,  it  is  to  supp<Mt  Tirtne,  under  the  aspect  of  a  ealm  srif- 
oontent  as  the  chief  good.  The  ordmary  standards  of  happiness  are  treatad  with  oon- 
tempt,  and  there  is  a  strong  ▼ein  of  irony  running  through  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Epistle^ 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  Argument. 


AR6UMENT. 

The  only  way  to  get  happiness  and  to  keep  it,  Numidus,  is  to  keep  the  mind  finom  ex- 
dtement.'  There  are  wise  men  who  can  look  calmly  on  the  awftil  skies.  What  do 
you  suppose  they  think  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  the  rewards  of  a 
paltry  ambition  ?  But  he  who  fears  their  opposites  is  ezdted  just  as  mudi  as  he  who 
desires  these  things  themselves:  each  is  taken  by  snrprise,  and  in  either  case  there  is 
uneasiness.  Be  it  joy  or  grief»  desire  or  fear,  what  is  the  differenoe  if  e?ery  thing  that 
falls  ont  a  little  otherwise  than  is  ezpected  strikes  a  man  dumb  and  makes  him  stare 
like  an  idiot  ?  Nay,  he  who  seeks  rirtue  herself  in  ezoess  is  mad  thouf^  he  be  wiaoi 
and  a  knaye  thongh  he  be  good. 

(r.  17-)  Now  then,  go  run  after  fine  things ;  deligfat  yourself  in  the  praiaes  of  a  mob ; 
rise  early  and  sleep  late,  that  that  bw  Mutus  may  not  be  richer  and  therelbre  more 
admired  than  you ;  bnt  be  sure  that  time  brings  obscority  to  hght  and  buries  ali  that 
is  brilliant  in  the  earth :  after  all  your  admiration  you  shall  go  wfaither  greater  meii 
have  gone  before  you. 

(v.  28.)  If  you  are  sick  you  take  physic.  You  want  to  be  happy  of  course.  Then  if 
virtue  be  the  only  means,  be  resolute,  make  every  sacrifioe,  and  follow  her. 

(v.  31.)  If  virtue  be  but  a  name,  make  haste  to  be  rich :  off  with  yon  before  any  one 
gets  the  start :  money  is  a  queen,  she  will  get  you  every  thing.  Persnasion  and  LoTe 
are  in  her  train.  Mind  you  are  not  like  the  poor  king  of  Cappadoda.  No,  look  at 
Lucollus,  who  knew  not  how  much  he  had  got :  that  is  your  only  rich  man :  he  had 
plenty  for  himself  and  the  thieves  too.  So  if  money  is  to  make  you  hi^py,  make  that 
your  first  object  and  your  last. 

(▼.  49.)  But  if  you  are  for  honours  and  show,  why  then  get  yourself  a  man  to  prompt 
you:  "here  oomes  so-andso— shake  hands  with  him — there's  a  man  will  get  yon 
plenty  of  votes — ^here^s  another  can  give  plaoes  to  whom  he  wilL"  Be  sure  you  are 
dvil  to  them :  make  them  fsther,  brother,  on  the  spot. 

(v.  66.)  And  if  eating  is  your  good,  see,  the  day  dawns,  be  off  to  the  market,  bny  your 
boar  as  Gargilius  did,  and  pretended  he  had  killed  it  himself.  Let  us  go  bathe  with 
oor  bellies  fnll — no  more  fit  to  be  dtizens  of  Rome  than  the  swinish  crew  of  Ulysses. 
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(▼.  65.)  But  if  lifB  is  nothing  withont  love  and  jests,  then  in  love  and  jests  let  ns  live. 
And  80  good  bye.    If  you  know  any  better  rules,  be  good  enongh  to  let  me  know  them 
too.    If  not,  let  ns  both  follow  mine  together. 


NiL  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 
Hunc  solem  et  stellas  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 
Imbuti  spectent :  quid  censes  munera  terrae, 
Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos, 
Ludicra  quid,  plausus  et  amici  dona  Quiritis, 
Quo  spectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore ! 
Qui  timet  his  adversa  fere  miratur  eodem 
Quo  cupiens  pacto ;  pavor  est  utrobique  molestus 
Improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque. 
Gaudeat  an  doleat,  cupiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rem, 
Si  quidquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sua  spe 


10 


1.  Niladmirttn]  The  eqnability  of  the 
ionl,  KoO'  Qv  yaXfiv&c  f^ot  iiftrraOwc  17 
ifrvx*)  ^(^ycA  vir6  fAti^vo^  raparro/il vif 
^Spov  n  ^nffidatftoviaQ  ^  dWov  rivb^ 
iraOovQ  (Diog.  Laert  iz.  46),  was  one  of 
the  fondamental  doctrines  of  Democritus 
of  Abdera,  and  he  called  it  by  various 
names,  as  tiiarw,  arapa^ia,  ap|iot'ia,  ovfi" 
fitrpia,  dOafiPia,  dOavfiaoria,  Bnt  before 
him  Pythagoras  had  held  the  same  notion, 
and  Heraclitns  before  either  of  them,  and 
the  same  doctrine  was  held  in  one  form  or 
other  by  nearly  every  school  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy  as  the  fonndation  of  morals  and  of 
happiness.  In  the  theory  of  the  sensnal 
Anstippns  it  was  an  essential  part  (see 
Epp.  i.  1.  18,  n.).  Epicnms  and  Zeno 
equally  fonnd  it  neoessary  to  their  ▼iews 
of  the  chief  good,  as  we  find  from  the 
sayings  imputod  to  them  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  other  writers,  and  might  infer 
irom  the  nature  of  their  sereral  systems. 
It  is  this  self-oontrol  that  Horace  says  is 
the  only  means  of  maldng  a  man  happy 
and  keeping  him  so.  '  Nil  admirari '  can 
only  be  said  to  be  neoessary  to  this  rule 
when  admiration  amouuts  to  a  stupid  won- 
der,  excessive  fear,  excitement,  or  other 
effects  by  which  the  judgment  is  misled  and 
the  pasdons  roused  injuriously.  Horace 
had  too  much  sense  to  recommend  a  stupid 
apathy,  or  that  affectation  of  self-possession 
which  is  not  nnoommon,  and  is  Uie  height 
of  ooxoombry.  As  to  '  prope '  see  8.  ii.  3. 
32,  n. 


4.  9unt  quiformidine  mtlla']  'Formido' 
is  here  equivalent  to  Stimiaifiovia,  a  snper- 
stitious  dread  of  the  influences  of  the  hea- 
▼enly  bodies  which  acts  npon  vulgar  minds. 
The  best  MSS.,  and  most  of  them,  have 
*8pectent.'  A  few  quoted  by  Fea  (who 
adopts  the  indicatiTe)  haye  *  spectant,'  which 
some  other  editors  prefer.  I  think  Horaoe 
is  referring  generally  to  men  of  philosophical 
mind  rather  than  to  any  particular  sect  or 
individuals,  and  therefore  that  Uie  subjnnc- 
tiTO  is  wanted.     (See  C.  i.  1 .  3,  n.) 

6.  AraboM  ditantis  et  IndoSf'}  Comp. 
C.iii.24.  1: 

**  Intactis  opulentior 

Thesanris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae." 

The  treasnres  of  the  sea  bronght  from  the 
East  were  chiefly  pearls  and  ooral. 

7.  Ludiera  quid,  plauntg]  This  refen 
perhaps  to  the  ezhibition  of  gladiatorial 
and  otfaer  shows,  by  which  the  favour  of  the 
jieople  and  such  lewards  as  they  oonld 
bestow  were  sought  As  to  the  singolar 
'Qniritis'seeC.iL7.  3. 

9.  fere]  This  is  nsed  mnch  as  *  prope ' 
is  above.  Horaoe  says  that  fear  and  desire 
are  mnch  on  a  par,  both  indicatiDg  the 
want  of  tbat  equanimity  which  he  com- 
mends  at  starting.  *Miratur'  expresses 
the  astonishment  of  fear  as  well  as  of  ad- 
miration,  and  so  does  *  stupet '  frequently, 
and  *exterret'  applies  like  icirX^crafAy  to 
dther  state  of  mind.  *Torpet'  does  the 
(See  S.  ii.  7-  95.) 
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Defixis  oculis  animoque  et  corpore  torpet ! 

loBani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,  15 

Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 

I  nunc,  argentum  et  marmor  vetus  aeraque  et  artes 

Suspice,  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  colores ; 

Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  miUe  loquentem ; 

Navus  mane  forum  et  Tespertinus  pete  tectum,  20 

Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 

Mutus  et,  indignum  quod  sit,  pejoribus  ortus 

Hic  tibi  sit  potius  quam  tu  mirabilis  iDi. 

Quidquid  sub  terra  est  in  apricum  proferet  aetas ; 

Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Oum  bene  notum  35 

Porticus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi, 


15.  /luani  sttpieni]  Whether  iroDically 
or  ctfried  away  by  an  UDasiial  fit  of  en- 
thnfflasm,  Horaoe  maintaiiis  that  a  mao 
may  aeek  virtae  itself '  altra  quam  aatis  est' 
What  he  meana,  or  ahoold  mean,  is,  that 
eidtement  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  pnniiit 
of  the  chief  good  aa  weU  aa  of  aabordinate 
goods.  Bat,  by  aaying  that  Tirtae  itaelf 
may  be  admired  inordinately,  he  is  able  to 
introdaoe  with  more  oontemptaooB  force 
the  volgar  objecta  of  admiration  that  foilow, 
leapecting  which  aee  C.  iv,  B,  2;  S.  i.  4. 
88;  iL  3.  118;  and  other  plaoea  in  the 
Satires. 

21.  dotalibui  emetai  affrit]  This  ia 
eqnivalent  to  '  metat  «k  agria  dotalibos,'  as 
in  S.  ii.  2.  105  he  says  'emetiris  acervo.' 
'Emeto'  is  not  osed  dsewhere.  Who  is 
meant  by  Matas,  if  any  body,  is  not  known. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  m  particalar  is 
aUoded  to.  The  name,  thoagh  it  occars  in 
inscriptions,  aud  therefore  is  a  Roman  name, 
is  perhaps  adopted  here  by  way  of  opposi- 
tion  to  tlie  eloqoent  man  who  by  his  own 
esertions  was  ninning  an  oneqaal  race  with 
tiie  other  maa's  Inck.  Aocording  to  most 
modem  oommentators  '  indignom '  is  ased 
absolately  as  an  ezdamationt  and  '  qood  sit 
pcgoribos  ortos'  ezplains  why  it  was  a 
shame.  Mutas  was  a  low  feUow  who  had 
got  rich  by  a  fortanate  maxriage,  and  it  was 
a  shame  that  the  orator  shoidd  be  obliged 
to  kwk  ap  to  him  as  he  mast  because  be 
was  rich.  I  am  indined  rather  to  take 
<  indignom  qaod  rit '  together,  asTorrentias 
does  in  his  notes,  thoagh  he  edits  '  Madas 
indignam,'  which  is  tlie  reading  of  some  of 
Ibe  old  editions  and  of  Lambinos,  Craqoins, 
and  others.  Bentley  prefers  '  qni  lit^'  for 
which  there  is  no  ai^hority. 


24.  QMidqtUd  sub  ttrra  tei]  TUa  is 
like  Sophodes  (Aj.  646): 

SxayS^  6  fiacp^c  KivapiBfAtiroc  XP^*^ 
^vcft  r'  di^iXa  Koi  ^avivra  Kpvirrtrat, 

*  In  apricam '  meana'  totbe  raysof  tbeaan/ 
'  to  tbe  light  of  day.'  Horace  meana  by  tiiis 
reflection  that  tlie  man  need  not  be  in  aodi 
a  horry  to  make  himseif  a  name,  ainoe  time 
would  swalkiw  it  ap,  whUe  it  brooght  fiir^ 
ward  theobscore. 

26.  Portietu  Agr^pae]  In  A.u.c.  729 
Agrippa  boilt  the  Fantheon  near  the 
Campas  Marliasy  to  which  a  'poiticBa' 
was  attached.  He  aiao  boilt  in  the  aaaae 
year,  in  commemoration  of  the  naTal  ric- 
tories  of  Augostas,  a  porticas,  to  iHiidi 
he  gaTe  the  name  Porticos  Aigonantaiwn. 
It  waa  not  fiu*  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  on 
the  aite  of  the  modem  Piaaza  di  Pielra 
(Nardini  ap.  Gramer).  It  was  dedicated  to 
Neptane,  and  contained  a  painting  of  tha 
Argonants.  Martial reiers to  it  (iiL  20. 10); 
aaldng  where  his  friend  Canias  finfas  ia,  he 
aays: 

"  Hinc  si  recesdt  porticam  terit  tempfi, 
An  spatia  carpit  lentos  Argonantaram  ? 
An  ddicatae  sole  rnrsas  Europae  " — 

where  *  templi '  probably  refers  to  the  Pbb- 
theon.  He  refers  to  the  seoond  again  (iL 
1);  ainoag  several  ^porticasv'  those  of 
Quirinasy  Pompeias,  and  Enropa : 

"  Vldni  pete  porticum  Qairini ; 
Turbam  non  habet  otiodorem 
Pompeius,  vel  Agenoris  pueOa, 
Vel  primae  dominus  leris  carinae ;" 

that  is,  Jaaon.  Which  of  the  two  is  re- 
fened  to  it  is  impossible  to  aay.    Bsferf 
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Ire  tamen  restat  Nanut  qno  deTenit  et  Ancns. 
Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantor  acuto 
Quaere  fugam  morbi.     V  is  recte  vivere :  quis  non  i 
Si  virtus  hoc  una  poteat  dare,  fortis  omissis 
Hoc  age  deliciis.     Virtutem  verba  putas  et 
Lucum  ligna :  cave  ne  portua  occupet  alter, 
Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  n^otia  perdas ; 
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(p.  40e>  tlmika  neither,  but  that  of  Enroi» 
referrea  to  in  both  the  aboTe  peaMges  of 
Martial  (and  in  ii.  14),  wluch  was  bidlt  bj 
Polla,  Agrippa'8  aster,  and  which  ia  meii- 
tioiied  by  Dion  Cass.  (66.  &)  This  was 
not  finiahed  till  Horaoe  waa  dead.  One  of 
the  others  is  more  probaUy  referred  to,  and 
of  theae  the  aeoond  b  more  Hkely  to  hare 
been  called  '  porticas  Agrippae.'  (See  Dion 
Caaa.  63.  27.) 

As  to  the  ^  Appia,  aee  Epod.  iv.  14. 
8.  i.  5.  Most  of  the  towna  on  thia  road  aa 
lar  aa  Capoa  had  oonntry  honaes  belonging 
to  wealthy  Romans.  Their  eqnipagea  there- 
fore  would  freqnently  be  aeen  on  the  Via 
Appia.  '  Numa  qno  derenit  et  Ancoa '  ia  a 
proverbial  way  of  apeaking,  differing  littib 
from  C.  lY.  7*  l&f  wnere  aee  note. 

28.  Si  lahu  aui  renat]  The  oonnezion 
will  be  aeen  in  the  Argnment.  On  *  fortia ' 
again,  aee  C.  S.  68,  n.  '  Hoc  age'  meana 
'aet  abont  thia;'  that  ia,  the  pnranit  of 
Tirtne. 

31.  Virtutemverba  jmtoi]  Comp.  ''Ant 
Tirtaa  nomen  inane  eat,"  &c  (Epp.  17.  41.) 
'Pataa'  ia  more  in  Horaoe'a  way  than 
'  pntee,'  wMch  Bentley  thinka  "  moUina  et 
Terecnndina,"  and  adopts  from  aome  MSS., 
among  othera  the  Blandinian.  Theae  alao 
have  *nt'  instead  of  <et,'  and  the  MSS. 
and  editiona  are  mnch  divided.  I  do  not 
think  there  ia  mnch  to  chooae  between 
them.  '  Lncua '  is  nsnally  a  grove  dedicated 
toaome  divinity,  and  H(»aoemeans  perhaps 
that  the  man'  had  no  regard  for  what  others 
held  sacred,  bnt  ooonted  a  oonsecrated 
groTO  no  better  than  any  other  wood.  8o 
Orelli  at  least  takea  it.  I  do  not  feel  snre 
that  snch  is  Horaoe's  meaning.  *  Lncus ' 
was  sometimes  nsed  indiffereotly  for  any 
wood,  as  PorceUini  shows,  and  Horaoe  may 
mean  '  if  yon  think  Tirtne  oonaists  only  of 
words  aa  a  grove  does  of  trees;'  in  which 
case  'nt '  wonld  be  better  than  *  et,'  thongh 
'et'  wonlddo. 

32.  eaoe  ne  portua  oeeupet  alter,']  As 
to  '  occnpo '  see  C.  ii.  12.  28,  n.  Horaoe 
says  "  if  you  think  Hghtly  of  Tirtoe  aa  the 
meana  of  happiness,  be  adiTe  and  make 
money :  see  no  one  geta  into  harbour  before 


yon  to  oarry  off  the  bnsiiMss  belbre  yon 
arriTe."     He  supposes  him  a  '  negociator,' 
remectiiig  whidi  dass  of  persons  see  S.  L 
7>  Int    Thehr  busineas  was  chiefly  that  of 
banking  and  money-lending,  but  they  also 
engaged   in   mercantile   tranaactiona,    the 
differenoe  between  them  and  '  mercatorea ' 
being  that  the  bitter  traTelled  with  their 
own  warea,  while  the  '  negodatoraa '  did 
bnaineas  in  a  general  way.    Cibyra  Migor 
(Horxoom)  was  sitoated  on  a  branch  (now 
called  HoROom  Ichy^  of  the  Indns,  on  the 
north-west  borders  or  Lyda  (Spratt's  Lyda, 
ToL  i.  p.  256).     It  was  called  '  major '  to 
distingaish  it  ftom  a  smaUer  town  on  the 
ooast  o(  Pamphylia.     Twenty-five  towna 
belonged  to  tbe  conTentna  of  C^byra,  and  ita 
oommerdal  tranaactiona  were  probably  large. 
As  to  the  Umita  of  Bithynia  after  it  became 
a  Roman  proTinoe,   aee  Dict.   Geog.     It 
induded  a  great  part  of  Pontus,  and  so 
oomprised  nearly  the  whole  sea-ooast  of 
Asia   Minor  on   the   Euzine.     Its   trade 
therefore  must  have  been  Tery  great,  sinoe 
the  Halys  alone  must  have  brought  down 
Tast  quantities  of  merchandise,  and  there 
weie  other  naTigable  rivers,  as  the  Lycus, 
Iris,  Partheniua,  Sangariua,  oommunicating 
with  the  interior.     It  had  also  oonTenient 
harboura  on  the  Ph>pontis,  and  waa  only 
aeparated   from    Europe    by   the    narrow 
Thradan  Boapoma.     Ita   mountaina  pro- 
duced  Taluable  minerals  and  predous  stones 
and  marbles  of  different  kinds.    The  names 
Thyni  and  Bithyni   originaUy  represented 
two  different  peoples  of  Thrace  who  migrated 
into  this  part  oi  Asia  and  displaced  the 
natiTe  tribes.    They  remained  distinct  for 
some  time,  but  at  this  time  the  distinction 
was  not  obserred ;  therefore  Horaoe  apeaks 
of '  Thyna  merz '  (C.  iii.  7.  3),  where  he 
means  generaUy  Bithynian.    'Negotia'  is 
oommo^yused  for  thebusiness  transactions 
of  a  'negodator,'  aa  Cioero,  in  his  letter 
introdndng  ManUns  Sosis  to  Adlius,  pro- 
oonsul  of  Sidly  (ad  Fam.  ziii.  20),  sajs, 
"  habet  negotia  Totera  in  SidUa  sna."    He 
had  debts  to  get  in,  and  aooounta  of  old 
standing  to  settle. 
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MiUe  talenta  rotundentur,  totidem  altera,  porro  et 

Tertia  suecedant  et  quae  pars  quadrat  aeervum.  35 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote  fidemque  et  amicos 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  donat, 

Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venusque. 

Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Oappadocum  rex : 

Ne  fueris  hic  tu.     Ohlamydes  LucuUus,  ut  aiunt,  40 


34.  3iUle  taUnia  roiundewtur,']  On 
*  talenta '  see  K.  ii.  7*  80,  n.  '  Rotiindo '  is 
Dot  used  in  this  senoe  elsewhere.  Petronius 
nses  *  conotnndo/  and  the  meaning  is  the 
same  aa  oun  when  we  talk  of  a  round 
numher:  it  ia  a  oomplete  numher,  leaving 
out  firactions.  *Porro'  meana  *&rther.' 
'  Quadrat  acervum/  '  makes  the  fourth  mde 
of  the  square/  as  it  were. 

36.  Scilieei  uxorem  eum  dote']  AU  ne- 
cessary  information  on  the  subject  of  *  dos ' 
may  be  found  in  the  Dict.  Ant.  *  Fidem ' 
here  rignifiea  '  credit.'  *  Pecunia '  u  here 
personified  and  made  a  royal  lady,  and 
Juvenal  apostrophizes  her  thus : 

" funesta  Pecunia,  templo 

Nondum  habitas,  nuUas  nummorum  erezi- 

musaras"(i.  113). 

Amobius,  writing  with  the  zeal  of  a  cate- 
chumen,  says :  "  Quis  ad  eztremum  deam 
Pecuniam  esse  credat.'  quam  yelnt  mazi- 
mum  numen  ▼estrae  indicant  literae  donare 
annulos  aureos,  loca  in  ludis  atque  in  spec- 
tacuUs  prima,  amplitudinem  magistratus/' 
&c.  (oontra  Gentes,  lib.  4,  p.  125.)  An- 
gustine  (de  Civitate  Dei,  iv.  21 ,  and  else- 
where)  speaks  of  Pecunia  as  a  goddess 
worshipped  by  the  Romans ;  but  there  is 
no  foundation  for  this  as  a  literal  fact. 
Mammon  was  not  more  worshipped  at  Rome 
than  it  is  among  ourselves.  Horace  here 
repeats  in  effect  what  he  said  in  S.  ii.  3. 
94: 

" omnis  enim  res, 

Virtus,    fama,    decus,   divina   humanaqne 

pulchris 
Divitiis  parent." 

'Suadela'  is  another  form  of  Suada,  who 
represented  the  Greek  divinity  UHBia,  Per- 
suasion.  The  name,  Cicero  tells  us,  was 
latiDized  by  Ennius  (Brut.  15^.  UtiBbt  was 
nsually  associated  with  'A^poCiriy,  and  their 
statues  stood  together  at  Athens,  where  it  is 
pretty  oertain  Horace  mnst  have  seen  them. 
I  cannot  find  that  Suada  had  any  temple  or 
separate  worship  at  Rome.  She  was  sup- 
posed  to  assist  Venus  in  presiding  at  mar- 
riages,  and  she,  the  Graces,  and  Mercury 
were  the  acknowledged  oompanions  of  that 


goddess.  Therefore  Horaoe  associateB  tbem 
here.  Cioero  tells  us  that  Ennius  caUed 
the  eloquent  M.  Cethegus  "Snadae  me- 
dullam"^(Cat.  Maj.  ziv.  60),  *the  manow 
of  persnasion.'     (See  Epp.  iL  2.  1 17»  n.) 

39.  Mancipiis  locuplee]  See  S.  iL  7- 
3,  n.  Cappadoda  was  govemed  by  its  own 
kings  from  a  very  early  period.  A  list  of 
them  is  given  by  Clinton  (F.  H.  voL  iiL 
p.  430,  Append.).  The  last  was  Archelaas, 
who  was  appointed  by  M.  Antonius  a.v.c. 
718,  Ariarathes  VII.,  who  repiesented  the 
lineal  kings  of  Cappadoda,  having  been 
deposed  and  pnt  to  death.  Archelaus  was 
king  at  the  time  this  epistle  was  written, 
and  he  reiened  fifty  years.  At  his  death 
(a.  v.c.  770)  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  provinoe,  in  the  third  year 
of  Tiberius  (Tadtus,  Ann.  iL  42).  He  had 
lands  and  slaves  on  them,  and  property  of 
tfaat  sort,  but  wanted  the  predous  metaL 
Ariobarzanes,  who  was  king  of  Cappadoda 
when  Cicero  was  govemor  of  Cihda,  is 
described  by  him  as  "  rez  perpanper "  (ad 
Att.  vi.  3).  '*Nnllum  aerarium,  nuUum 
vectigal  habet.  Nihil  illo  regno  spoliatins, 
nihil  rege  egentius"  (vi.  1).  M.  Bratus  had 
advanced  him  large  sums  of  money  at  ez- 
orbitant  interest,  which  he  was  nnable  to 
pay,  and  Cicero,  though  he  got  100  talents 
from  him,  was  unable  to  eztnct  all  the  debt. 
Cn.  Pompdus  too  was  his  creditor,  and  aU 
he  oould  get  was  a  promissory  bond  for  200 
talents  payable  in  siz  months  (vi.  3).  Ho- 
raoe  advises  his  man  not  to  let  himself  be 
as  poor  as  this  king.  '  Hic '  is  an  adverb, 
like  ivrauQa. 

40.  Chlamydet  iMCuUtu,  ut  atim/,] 
L.  lidnius  Lncnllus  began  his  public  life 
under  Sulla,  and  assisted  in  checking  Mi- 
thridates  and  bringing  him  to  terms,  and, 
when  the  war  with  tbat  kingbroke  out  again 
after  Sulla's  death,  was  appointed  to  the 
oonduct  of  it,  bdng  at  the  time  pro-oonsul 
in  Cilida.  His  eztraordinary  sucoesaea 
against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  are  related  by  Plutarch  in  his 
life  of  Lucullus.  He  was  prevented  from 
completing  his  work  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies  and  the  mntinies  of  his  anny. 
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Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatns, 

"  Qui  possum  totr'  ait ;  "  tamen  et  quaeram  et  quot  habebo 

Mittam  i'^  post  paulo  scribit  sibi  millia  quinque 

Esse  domi  chlamydum ;  partem  vel  toUeret  onmes. 

Exilis  domus  est  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt  45 

Et  dominum  fallunt  et  prosunt  furibus.     Eigo, 

Si  res  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum, 

Roc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat, 

Mercemur  servum  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum  50 


•nd  being  flnpeneded  in  his  command  by 
Cn.  Pompeins,  he  retnrned  to  Rome  with 
greftt  weedth  aocnmulated  by  himself  in  Asia 
(ifor  he  inherited  nothing  from  hia  iatiier), 
which  he  devoted  to  eTerjr  sort  of  self. 
indolgenoe ;  so  that  Plutarch  (c.  39)  com- 
pares  his  life  to  an  andent  comedy,  the 
first  part  of  which  ia  taken  np  with  political 
and  military  affairs,  and  the  latter  part  with 
all  sorts  of  revelling.  His  houses  (espe- 
dally  at  Naples  and  Tusculum),  his  giurdens 
and  works  of  art,  and  preserves  of  ^h,  and 
household  fumiture,  and  the  eztravagance 
of  his  meals  and  way  of  living,  surpassed 
any  thing  that  had  ever  been  known  before, 
and  even  in  the  imperial  times  his  gardens, 
Plutarch  says,  were  amongst  the  most 
noble.  From  his  eztravagant  works,  by 
which  he  levelled  hills  and  checked  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  he  was  called  by  his  con- 
temporaries  *  Xerzes  togatus.'  Plutsrch 
relates  (in  the  same  chapter)  this  anecdote 
of  Horace's,  only  giving  a  smaller  number 
of  purple  doaks,  which  Horaoe  puts  at  ten 
times  the  number  applied  for,  and  Flutarch, 
perhaps  with  more  truth,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  story,  only  doubles.  The 
story  as  Plutarch  tells  it  is,  that  a 
praetor  who  wished  to  get  up  a  public 
.  spectacle  on  an  ambitious  scale  (^cXori- 
fioviiivov  wcpi  Oia^)  applied  to  Lucnllus  to 
lend  him  some  purple  doaks  for  a  chorus. 
Lucullus  said  he  would  inquire,  and  if  he 
had  any  he  would  let  him  have  them. 
The  next  day  he  asked  him  how  many  he 
wanted,  and  when  the  'praetor'  said  a 
hundred,  Lucullus  bade  him  take  twice  that 
number.  Piutarch  refers  to  Horace's  men- 
tion  of  the  story,  and  seems  to  think  his 
comment  upon  it,  that  a  man  to  be  rich 
ought  to  know  oniy  a  small  part  of  his  pos- 
sessions,  is  meant  seriously.  He  gives  that 
as  Horaoe'8  opinion,  whereas  it  is  plain  he 
is  only  speaking  ironically. 
The  '  dilamys '  was  an  upper  garment 


wom  by  the  Greeks,  a  light  sort  of  shawl 
thrown  loosdy  over  the  person  in  a  variety 
of  ways  (see  Dict.  Ant),  of  which  a  sped- 
men  is  seen  in  the  Bdvedere  Apollo.  The 
Romans  did  not  wear  it  till  the  time  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  never  more  than  an 
occasional  garment  at  Rome.  Lucnllus  it 
seems  had  brought  with  him  a  laige  number 
of  a  costly  kind  from  Asia,  where  they  were 
wom  in  the  Greek  dties.  What  the  repre- 
sentation  may  have  been  for  which  the 
praetor  wanted  these  *chlamydes'  is  not 
oertain,  butGreek  characters  must  have  been 
introduced. 

60.  Mercemur  servum]  There  was  a 
dass  of  slaves  called  '  nomendatores '  or 
'  fartores'  (crammers),  6vofiaTo\6yoi,  whxme 
office  it  was  to  aocompany  their  master  when 
walking,  or  attend  him  at  home  at  the  hour 
of  *  salutatio'  (when,  if  he  was  a  person  of 
oonsequence,  people  of  all  sorts  came  to 
pay  him  their  respects),  and  to  remind  him 
of  the  names  and  drcnmstances  of  his  visi- 
tors,  and  any  thing  else  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  master  to  remember.  If 
he  was  aiming  at  any  office  he  had  to  be 
particularly  polite  to  the  dtizens  of  all 
dasses,  and  his  '  nomendator,'  if  he  were 
dever,  would  be  of  good  service  to  him 
in  this  matter.  Horace's  advice  to  the 
man  who  thinks  happiness  depends  on 
such  things  as  show  and  popularity  (*  spedea 
et  gratia '),  is,  that  he  should  hire  a  clever 
*  nomenclator,'  if  he  had  not  one  of  his 
own,  to  go  with  him  throngh  the  streets, 
and  nudge  him  whenever  he  came  to  any 
one  of  influence  and  remind  him  to  shake 
hands  and  say  something  dvil  to  him, 
caUing  him  affectionately  <my  brother,' 
'myfather,'  acoording  to  his  age.  (This 
shows  us  that  the  canvassing  and  elections 
still  continued.  Some  pK9)»Ie  suppose  that 
Augustus  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  old 
forms,  which  is  not  the  case.)  'Nomen- 
datores '  were  also  employed  to  ezplain  to 
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Qui  fodicet  latus  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 
Porrigere.     "  Hie  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  VeUna ; 
Cui  libet  hic  fasces  dabit  eripietque  curule 


the  guesto  the  namei  and  qnaMes  of 
tfae  «Osbes,  and  parasitea  aoinetimei  took 
tiua  offioe  upon  themaeWes,  as  we  hare 
aeen  in  S.  ii.  8.  Pliny  mentions  that  in 
his  time  the  nnmber  of  tlaves  in  a  hooae- 
hold  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keq>  a  'nomendator'  to  tell  the  master 
thflir  names  and  offioes  (xxxiii.  1) :  **  Hoc 
perfeoere  mandpiorum  legiones,  et  in  domo 
torba  extema,  ac  senrorum  quoque  causa 
nomendator  adhibendus.''  For  these  rea- 
sons  women  also  had  senrants  of  this  class, 
as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  who  speaks  of  a 
*  nomendatiNr '  belonging  to  the  wife  of 
Tdephus  having  formed  a  design  on  Au- 
gustus  (vit.  Aug.  c.  19).  Women  had  their 
throngs  of  oourtiers  as  the  men  had. 

60.  laevum  (^ui  /odieei  laiua  ]  As  to 
'  laerum  latus/  see  S.  ii.  6. 17»  n.  A  great 
many  MSS.,  induding  all  the  Parisian  and 
all  the  old  editions,  £tve  '  saevum,'  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  no  meaning,  though 
some  persons  defend  it  in  the  sense  of 
'durum,'  and  support  it  by  the  word  'oogat,' 
•s  if  the  candidate  were  reluctant.  But  the 
reverse  is  impUed.  The  man  who  should 
pUoe  his  diief  happiness  in  the  attainmcnt 
of  public  posts  would  not  hesitate  much 
about  shftklng  handswith  anjone.  *  Cogat* 

*  merely  expresses  the  energy  of  the  *  nomen- 
dator.'  All  the  old  editions,  all  Lambinus' 
MSS.,  and  many  others,  have  *fodiat' 
Torrentius  has  that  reading,  but  quotes 
'  fodicet '  from  three  MSS.,  in  one  of  which 
there  was  tbis  note :  *'  fodicare  est  leviter  ac 
tuperficie  tenus  fodere,"  which  is  contrary 
to  its  meaning  in  Cicero  (Tusc.  iii.  16),  and 
riantus,  Bacch.  i.  1.  30  (quoted  by  Forcel- 
Uni),  and  Cas.  ii.  6.  9,  "  Stimulns  ego  nunc 
sum  tibi :  Fodioo  corculum,"  in  all  ^  which 
plaoes  it  expresses  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind.  Here  it  means  a  hearty  thrust  oor- 
responding  to  *  oogat' 

61.  trana  pon&ra  dexiram  Porrigere.'] 
The  meaning  of  '  trans  pondeia '  has  been 
doubted.  Orelli  understands  '  pondera '  to 
,mean  the  weights  standing  in  iront  of  a  shop, 
80  that  the  man  when  he  came  to  the  shop  of 
any  one  who  oould  oommand  votes  was  to 
stretch  his  hand  over  them  to  greet  the 
shopkeeper.  I  do  not  think  this  is  right. 
Acron  interprets  '  pondera '  by  '*  lapides 
qui  porriguntur  per  vias,  vel  qui  per  latera 
(the  sides  of  the  road)  expositi  altiores 
sunt;"  ibUowing  whom  some  interpreters 


understand  the  man  to  hold  oat  his  hand  to 
help  the  other  over  an  obstmction.  It  i3 
rather  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Obstrnc- 
tions  were  common  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
Rome,  svch  as  Horaoe  describes  ^^.  ii-  2. 
72,  sqq.,  and  Juvenal  (iii.  245) : — 

" Ferit  hic  cubito,  ferit  aasere 

duzo 
Alter,  at  hic  tignum  capifci  incntlt,  lUe  me- 

tretam;" 
and  Martial  (v.  22)«— 
«Vixque  datur  longas  mnlomm  nimpen 
mandras 

Quaeque  trahi  multo  mannora  fime 
vides." 
Flutarch,  quoted  by  Lambinns,  aays  o/- 
expov  iart  rh  r^v  x*^P**  ^V  ^HMV  ^P^'' 
Ttiviiv  ^ii^ov  alrovvTac  (MoraL  iv.  p.  171  )f 
which  explains  the  text.  Clcero  (pro  Planc.) 
speaks  of  P.  Sdpio  Nasica,  when  a  candi- 
date  for  the  aedileship,  shaidng  hands  with 
some  rough  voter,  and  askinr  him  good 
bumouredly  **  if  he  walked  on  his  hands/' 
they  were  so  hard. 

52.  Hic  muiium  m  Fabia  vaiet,']  Senrius 
TuUius,  as  is  well  known,  divided  the  Plebes 
into  thhiy  tribes,  ot  which  four  were  of  tbe 
dty  and  twenty-six  were  of  the  country. 
Of  these  twenty-six  ten  appear  to  have  been 
swaUowed  up  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna, 
and  of  the  remaining  sixteen  the  Fabia  was 
one.  The  number  was  gmdually  inaneased 
from  sixteen  to  thirtr-one ;  but  it  was  not 
till  A.u.c.  511,  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
Punic  War,  that  the  Quirina  and  Vdina 
were  added,  bdng  composed  of  persons 
bdonging  to  Cures  and  Yelinns  in  the 
Sabine  territor^  (Liv.  £pit  xxx.;.  These 
were  the  UMt  tnbc»  that  were  formed. 

53.  hic  faeees  dabif]  On  the  <  fiucea,' 
see  Dict  Ant  Tbe  *  sella  cumlis,'  or  diair 
of  state,  was  omamented  with  ivory,  and 

'  expressions  like  Horaoe's  are  oommon.    It 
was  called  by  the  Greek  writers  iXe^v- 
rtvog  Si^poQ.    Orid  (ex  Pont  iv.  9.  27) 
says,-- 
"  Signa  quoque  in  selU  nossem  formata 

curuli, 
Et  totum    Numidae   sculptale   dentis 

opus." 
The  offioers  entitled  to  use  this  chair  (*  cu- 
mles  magistratus ')  were  the  oonsnls,  prae» 
tor,  and  curule  aedile,  bat  the  last  was  not 
aUowed  iasocs  in   the  dty.     Offioea  of 
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Oui  volet  importimus  ebur.""     Prater,  Pater,  adde ; 

Ut  cuique  est  aetas  ita  quemque  facetus  adopta.  55 

Si  bene  qui  coenat  bene  vivit,  lucet,  eamus 

Quo  ducit  gula ;  piscemur,  .venemur,  ut  olim 

Gargilius,  qui  mane  plagas,  venabula,  servos 

Differtum  transire  forum  populumque  jubebat, 

Unus  ut  e  multis  populo  spectante  referret  6o 

Emptum  mulus  aprum.     Orudi  tumidique  lavemur. 


lower  raiik  had  them  in  the  proyinces. 
<  Importimus '  means  'obstiaate'  or  *in- 
natmred ;'  *  hcetxa,*  *  polite/ 

56.  Iveet,  eamtu  Quo  ducU  gtda ;]  'The 
day  haa  dawned,  let  ns  be  off  and  lay  in  our 
snpplies ;  let  ua  hnnt  and  fish,  as  Giugilius 
hunted  when  hebought  a  boar,  and  pre- 
tended  he  had  caught  it  himself ;'  that  is  to 
wj,  let  us  go  to  market.  Who  is  meant 
by  GargQius  we  haye  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  name  is  Roman.  It  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions.  He  wanted  to  estabUsh  his  reputa- 
tion  as  a  huntsman:  got  up  before  day- 
break  and  retnmed  to  the  dty  before  the 
moming  was  over,  and  passed  through  the 
Fomm  while  it  was  fnll  of  people,  with  nets, 
Bpears,  and  men,  and  a  mule  carrying  a 
boar  which  he  had  not  caught  but  pur- 
chased.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
*  lucet  eamus '  may  mean,  *  it  is  dear  we 
should  go.'  I  have  never  met  with  that 
interpretation,  but  I  leave  it  for  the  reader 
to  consider. 

58.  plagoM,  venabula,']  As  to  '  plagae/ 
see  C.  i.  1.  28,  n.  They  were  too  hurge  to 
be  carried  by  men,  and  were  Uden  on  mules 
(see  Epp.  18.  46).  They  were  sometimee 
of  enormoua  extent,  as  stated  in  Epod.  ii. 
32.  A  modem  writer  (Swinbume,  i.  163) 
writes  that  Alphonsus  I.  endosed  eighteen 
miles  of  the  country  near  Foggia  -in  Fnglia 
(Apulia)  with  toik,  and  took  so  many  stags, 
that  besides  what  was  taken  away  by  tiie 
hunters,  he  sent  400  head  to  be  salted  for 
the  use  of  the  garriaons  of  Trani  and  Bar- 
letta.  These  toils  were  'plagae.'  The 
«yenabulnm'  was  a  long  hunting  spear, 
such  as  hog-hunters  use  in  India,  with  a 
barbed  point.  Such  an  one  is  carried  by 
one  of  tiie  oentaurs  in  the  picture  of  the 
lion  and  oentaurs  found  in  the  tragic  poet*8 
house  at  Pompeii.  Virgil  (Aen.  iv.  131), 
describing  the  hunting-party  of  Aeneas  and 
Dido,  says, — 
**  Retia  rara,  pUgae,  lato  Tenabnla  ferro, 

Massylique  niunt  equites  et  odora  cannm 
vis." 
In  the  pictnre  of  Leda  and  Tyndareos  in 


the  same  house,  the  latter  holds  two  * 
bnla;'  and  in  the  picture  of  Mdeager  in 
the  Museo  Borbonioo,  reooTored  from  Pom- 
peii,  he  is  holding  two  of  the  same  sort  of 
apears  upright  in  his  left  hand,  while  at  his 
feet  Ues  a  hnge  boar's  head.  They  were 
used,  not  for  throwing,  but  thrusting ;  and 
in  pursuit  the  rider  would  get  ahead  of  the 
beast,  and  thrast  the  spear  into  his  left 
flank  as  he  passed. 

59.  Difertwn  tranrire /orum  pojnUum- 
gue"]  Because  *differtnm'  does  not  suit 
*  populum,'  and  becanse  *  populo '  oocurs  in 
the  nezt  verse,  Bentley  has  put  in  '  cam- 
pumque '  for  *  populumque'  out  of  his  own 
head.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  text, 
which  is  that  of  all  the  MSS.  It  is  useless 
to  argue  against  a  reading  so  purdy  arbi- 
trary.  The  editor  who  could  not  only  sug- 
gest  an  alteration,  but  take  it  into  the  tezt 
with  confidence,  i^ejecting  the  reading  of  all 
MSS.  and  previous  editions,  with  **abeat 
in  malam  rem  inficeta  lectio  *  populumque,' " 
is  not  to  be  argued  with.  Obbarius  says 
**  contra  Bentldum  egometipse  pluribus 
disputavi  in  ed.  I^midii,  p.  159,"  to  which 
I  refer  my  readers  if  they  care  for  such  dis- 
cussion. 

61.  Crvdi  tumidique  lavemurH  It  would 
seem  that  some  gluttons,  with  the  idea  of 
renewing  their  appetite,  went  to  bathe  im- 
mediately  after  dinner  as  well  as  (which 
was  the  general  practice)  immediately  be- 
fore.  It  can  hardly  be  suppoeed  that  under 
any  circumstances  such  a  prooeas,  which 
was  opposed  to  digestion  and  sometimes 
fatal,  could  haye  promoted  an  appetite. 
Persius  (iiL  98)  says  "  Tuipdus  hic  epulis 
atque  albo  ventre  lavatur,"  and  then  goea 
on  to  describe  the  man  carried  away  from 
table  in  a  fit  of  apoplezy.  Compare  Juve- 
nal  (i.  14-2) :— 
'*  Poena  tamen  praesens  qunm  tu  deponis 

amictus 
Turgidus,  et  cmdiim  pavonem  in  balnea 

portas. 
Hinc  subitae  mortes  «tque  intestato  se- 

nectos.'' 
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Quid  deceat,  quid  non,  obliti,  Caerite  cera 
Digni,  remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  Ulixei, 
Cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  yoluptas. 
Si,  Minmermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque 
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02.  CaeriU  cera  Diffmi]  Caere  (Cer- 
▼etri)  waa  a  yery  andent  town  of  Etniria, 
about  twenty-aeven  milea  north  of  Rome. 
It  waa  called  by  the  Greeks  'AyvWa, 
About  A.U.C.  400,  the  people  of  Tarqmnii 
haiing  taken  np  arms  against  the  Bo- 
mana,  the  Caeritea  were  aocosed  of  aiding 
fhemi  and  were  threatened-  with  pnnish- 
ment,  bnt  having  ntked  pardon  they  ob- 
tained  it  at  the  expenae  of  half  their 
territory.  They  were  ako  granted  the  Ro- 
man  franchise  without  the  '  saffiragium '  or 
right  of  voting  fbr  magistrates.  It  is  dis- 
puted  whether  thia  waa  given  them  on  the 
occaaion  laat  mentioned,  in  which  caae  it 
would  iq^pear  more  aa  a  puniahment  than  a 
reward ;  or  on  the  redrement  of  the  Gaula 
before  the  destmction  of  Rome,  on  which 
oocasion  they  rendered  important  serrioe. 
Gellxus  says  it  was  at  this  latter  time 
(zvi.  13),  and  he  says  they  were  the  first 
that  reoeived  the  franchise  in  this  form 
'*  sine  snffragii  jure.''  Porphyrion  says  dis- 
tinctly  this  limited  franchise  waa  laid  upon 
them  as  a  disgrace,  "  victis  Caeritibus  Ro- 
mani  in  percutiendo  foedere  non  dederunt 
suffragii  fruendi  jus,  quod  ignominiosum 
fnit."  Acron  says,  "  Caerites  populi  sunt 
quos  cum  vidssent  Romani,  statuerunt  ut 
nunquam  leges  ederent  nec  leges  haberent, 
quod  multum  ignominiosum  fuit."  Comm. 
Cruq.  says  they  had  the  foll  *  dvitas '  given 
them  after  the  Gallic  invasion,  but  after 
they  had  forfdted  it,  the  Romans  restored 
it  withottt  the  *jus  suffiragii,'  which  how- 
ever  would  be  no  great  loss  if  they  had  the 
'  oommerdum '  and  *  oonnttbium.'  *  Caeritum 
cerae/  or  *  tabulae,'  wouid  mean  properly 
a  register  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  who 
would  of  oourse  be  registered  when  they 
came  into  theabove  relation  to  Rome.  But 
it  seems  probable  that  at  this  time  the  name 
had  a  oonventional  meaning,  and  applied  to 
the  registers  of  all  those  who  were  in  the 
podtion  of  *  aerarii,'  that  is,  of  the  dtizens 
of  such  towns  as  had  not  the  perfect  fran- 
chise,  and  of  those  dtizens  who  had  for  any 
cause  been  degraded  from  their  tribes  (see 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist  ii.  67;  iii.  85). 
'*  Tabulae  Caerites  appellatae  in  quas  oen- 
eores  refeiri  jubebant  qnos  notae  causa  suf- 
fragiis  privabant"  (CielL  nbi  sup.).  As- 
oonius  (in  Cio.  Divinat.  qnoted  by  Oiselius 
on  the  above)  has  the  foUowing  note: — 


'*Vt  qui  senator  esset  ejioeretur  senatn; 
qui  eques  Romanus  equum  publicum  per- 
deret;  qui  plebeius  in  Camtum  tabnUa 
referretur,  et  aerarii  fieret,  ac  per  hoc  non 
easet  in  albo  oenturiae  snae,  sed  ad  hoc  easet 
dvis  tantum,ut  pro  o^ite  suo  tribnti  nomine 
aera  penderet"  Thus  Horace  means  that 
they  who  took  such  a  low  view  of  life  were 
not  worthy  of  being  Roman  dtizens,  being 
more  on  an  equality  with  the  crew  of 
Ulysaes,  whom  Ciroe  tumed  to  swine  (Epp. 
2.  23,  n.),  and  who  slew  and  eat  the  kine 
sacred  to  the  Sun,  though  they  swore  they 
would  not,  and  their  retnm  home  depended 
on  thdr  oatb  being  kept  See  Odyss.  zL 
105,  sqq.;  xii.  303,  sq.;  340,  sqq.  *Re- 
migium '  is  used  for  the  rowers,  as  '  man- 
cipium,'  <  servitium,'  are  used  for  a  slave,  and 
many  other  words  are  used  in  the  same 
way. 

05.  Si,  Mimnermus  uii  eensei,']  Horaoe 
was  fomiliar,  we  may  be  sure,  with  the 
writings  of  Mimnermus,  the  elegiac  poet 
of  Smyma.  He  preferred  him  to  Gslli- 
machus,  as  appears  from  Epp.  ii.  2. 99,  sqq. 
His  poetry  is  of  a  melancholy  cast,  as  for 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  fivgments 
that  have  oome  down  to  us :  though  love 
was  their  prindpal  theme  and  the  only 
remedy  he  reoognizes  for  the  iils  of  life,  it 
does  not  seem  as  if  he  was  very  h^py  in 
his  ezperience  of  it  One  fragment,  pre- 
served  in  Stobaeus  (Florileg.  63.  16,  Fr.  1, 
Bergk),  bears  out  what  Horaoe  says.  He 
may  have  had  many  such  passages  in  his 
mind.    If  begins, — 

r<c  Sk  /3ioc,  ri  ik  Ttj^jcvhv  dnp  XP*^9C 
'A^po^ir^C; 
TtOrairiv  bTt  fun  fiiffflr»  TavTa  luhn^ 
crA. 

Horaoe  adds  ^jodsque,'  as  elsewhere  he 
makes  Jocus  the  oompanion  of  Venus  (C.  L 
2.  34).  Ftopertius  says  of  Mimnermus 
(L9.ll),- 

'*  Plus  in  amore  valet  Mimnenni  venns 
Homero; 
Carmina  mansuetns  lenia  quaerit  amor.'' 

Porphyrion's  note  appears  to  be  derived 
from  Bome  information  he  possesaed  and  we 
do  not,  and  it  is  worth  adding:  "Mim- 
nermus  elegans  scriptor  ftiit,  qui  in  quadam 
edoga     H&ronymi    sectam    oommendans 
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N3  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 
Vive,  vale.     Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Gandidus  imperti ;  si  non  his  utere  mecum. 


smnmum  bonnm   indolentiam   ait,    qnam  the  nile  laid  down  at  the  beg;inning  and 

Graed  dvaXyiitrlav  nominant :    molestiaa  taken  up  in  t.  30 : — 

^rai  pjns  quam  gandii  hab^  demon-  «  si  virtns  hoc  nna  potert  dare  fortia  omiMis 

rtrat"    The  h»t  Bentence,  if  the  text  la  Hoc  age  deUdie ;" 

oorrect,  oontradicts    Horace,    and   is  not  ^ 

therefore  to  be  tmsted.     It  is  also  against  for  all  that  foUows  is  only  reoommended 

all  we  have  of  Mimnermns'  writings.  ironically,  and  in  snch  a  way  as  to  hoid  np 

68.  Aif  utere  meeum,']    There  is  no  dif-  to  oontempt  erety  mle  of  life  bat  that  of 

fieolty  in  undentanding  that '  his'  refert  to  ▼iitne. 


EPISTLE   VII. 


On  some  occasion  Horaoe,  having  gone  into  the  country  for  cfaange  of  air  on  acoount 
of  his  healthi  at  the  beginning  of  August,  waa  tempted  to  stay  away  the  whole  month ;  and 
as  he  had  promised  Maeoenas  to  retum  in  a  few  days,  he  had  perhaps  got  a  letter  from 
his  friend  reminding  him  of  that  promise,  aud  begging  him  to  oome  back.  Maecenas  was 
a  Taletudinarian,  and  had  probably  some  of  the  querulous  selfishness  that  usually  attends 
on  that  oondition.  We  may  infer  as  much  from  that  ode  (ii.  17)»  which  begins  "  Cur  me 
querehs  exanimas  tuis  ?*'  and  he  very  likely  felt  the  want  of  Horaoe's  sodety  at  this 
time.  We  can  only  gather  the  tone  of  his  letter  or  message  from  the  character  of  Horace^s 
reply.  He  says  he  has  no  mind  to  risk  a  retum  of  his  sickness  by  going  back  during 
the  autumn  to  Rome ;  indeed  that  he  meant  to  be  absent  at  some  warm  place  on  the 
ooast  through  the  winter ;  that  he  was  no  longer  as  young  and  cheerful  as  he  had  been ; 
that  he  was  sure  Maecenas'  liberality  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  a  generous  spirit,  and 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  oompromiae  hts  independence ;  for  if  he  could  suppose  such  was 
the  case,  he  would  give  up  every  thing  he  had  ever  received  rather  than  forfeit  his  liberty. 
He  illustrates  his  position  by  two  stories,— one  that  of  the  fox  who  got  into  a  Yessel  of 
oom  and  grew  so  &t  there  that  he  oould  not  get  out  again  (which  Horace  was  determined 
to  prove  was  not  his  case),  and  the  other  a  splenetic  trick  played  by  L.  Phihppus  upon  a 
worthy  man  whom  he  seduced  into  leaving  his  home  and  vocation  and  settling  on  a  farm 
in  the  oountry,  the  result  of  which  unnatural  change  was  the  total  destmction  of  his 
peaoe  and  independence.  To  this  too  Horaoe  means  to  say  he  wiU  never  let  himself  be 
brought. 

There  is  nothing  disrespectfnl  or  angry  in  the  Epistle,  though  it  might  appear  from  a 
bare  outline  like  the  above,  or  from  a  superfidal  reading,  that  there  waa.  It  was  written 
after  many  years  of  intimacy,  and  shows  pretty  clearly  the  infiuenoe  Horace  had  acquired 
with  his  patron ;  for  though  Horace  was  not  perhaps  of  a  servile  disposition,  as  servility 
was  then  reckoned,  he  would  not  have  taken  thia  tone  if  he  had  not  been  sure  Maeoenaa 
would  not  take  offence  at  it 

When  this  EpisUe  waa  written  there  is  no  evidenoe  to  prove.    It  is  generally  attri- 
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bnted  to  the  same  year  as  Epp.  15,  when  Honoe  wm  meditatiiig  a  winter  reaidMiaQi 
the  coast.  Bat  the  date  of  that  Spistle  ia  alao  qmte  mioertain,  and  Horaoe  in  aU  pn- 
bability  pasaed  most  of  his  winten  elsewhere  than  at  Rome. 


ARGUMENT. 

I  promifled  to  be  back  in  a  few  days,  and  now  I  have  been  a  whole  month  awmj.  Bm 
yon  let  me  go  because  I  waa  rick,  and  now  yoa  will  ezciue  me,  I  know,  if  I  am  alnid 
of  thifl  iatal  season.  And  when  the  snow  sliaU  show  itaelf  on  the  fieldB  of  Allw,  I  sfaall 
go  to  tbe  sea  ooast  and  take  care  of  mysdf,  with  my  books,  and  retnm,  dear  frieod. 
with  your  penmssion,  with  the  retom  of  the  swaUow.  Yonrs  was  not  the  libendity  of  tbe 
unmannerly  Calabrian,  who  pressed  his  pears  upon  his  guest,  and  when  he  still  politeij 
dedined,  oonduded  with  **  as  you  please  :  if  you  do  not  eat  them  the  pigs  will."  The 
spendthrift  gives  away  what  he  does  not  care  for, — a  generosity  that  does  but  breed 
ingratitude.  The  good  man  gives  to  those  who  deserye,  but  he  knows  the  Talne  of 
money.  I  then  will  try  and  be  deserving  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  my  bene- 
fsctor.  But  if  you  will  have  me  always  live  at  Rome,  give  me  badc  the  streDgth  and 
cheerfulness  of  my  youth. 

A  little  foz  chanoed  to  get  through  a  cranny  into  a  vessel  of  oom,  and  when  be  had  eaten 
his  fill  tried  to  get  out,  but  could  not.  **  Lean  you  went  in  and  to  leannees  you  most 
retum  if  you  would  get  out,"  said  a  weasel  hard  by.  If  any  one  says  the  same  to  me, 
I  am  ready  to  give  op  all.  I  don't  praise  the  repose  and  freedom  of  the  country  odIt 
because  I  have  my  belly  fuU  of  dainties.  I  would  not  ezchange  it  for  the  wealth  of 
Arabia.  You  have  often  witnessed  and  oommended  my  reyerenoe  for  yon,  and  haye 
heard  me  caU  you  my  father  and  my  king ;  but  see  if  I  cannot  cheerftdly  restore  all 
you  haye  giyen  me.  WeU  did  Telemachus  reply  when  Menelaus  offered  him  horses : 
'*  Ithaca  hath  no  room  for  horses,  thou  son  of  Atreus ;  thy  gifts  are  more  suitable  for 
thine  own  keeping,  and  there  I  leave  them.''  I  am  a  humble  man  :  I  loye  not  the 
splendours  of  Rome,  but  the  ease  of  Tibur  and  the  softness  of  Tarentum. 

When  Fhilippus,  that  stout  orator,  was  retuming  home  from  the  Foram,  tired  and  out  ci 
spirits,  he  saw  one  sitting  in  a  barber^s  shop  lazUy  paring  his  nails :  '  Go,'  said  he  to 
his  slaye,  '  go  and  find  out  who  that  man  is,  and  aU  about  him.'  He  proyes  to  be  one 
Mena,  a  crier,  of  smaU  means  and  good  character,  and  weU  known  as  an  active,  sensible 
man,  weU  oontent  with  his  oondition.  *  I  should  Uke  to  hear  aU  this  from  himself : 
invite  him  to  dine  with  me.'  The  man  can  hardly  beUeye  his  ears :  howeyer  he  b^  to 
be  excused.  FhiUppus  was  surprised,  but  nezt  moming  saw  the  man  at  an  aactiou 
and  repeated  his  inyitation,  and  it  was  acoupted.  The  dinner  went  off  agreeably,  and 
was  often  repeated  tUl  the  man  became  an  established  guest.  One  hoUday  he  went 
with  his  patron  into  the  oountry,  and  was  deUghted  with  aU  he  saw.  PhUippus  saw  an 
opening  for  a  joke,  and  persuaded  the  man  to  buy  himsdf  a  piece  of  ground.  To  make 
a  long  story  short  he  was  soon  turned  into  a  farmer,  taUced  of  nothing  but  huabandry, 
and  worked  himself  to  death.  Then  come  losses  :  his  sheep  are  stolen,  his  goats  get 
the  rot,  his  crops  fiul,  his  steers  are  wom  out,  tiU  he  can  stand  it  no  longer,  but  mounts 
his  horse  and  rides  off  to  PhiUppus,  and  entreats  him  by  aU  he  holds  sacred  to  restore 
him  the  Ufe  he  has  lost. 

And  so  let  eyery  man  do  who  has  found  out  that  he  has  made  a  bad  ezchange.  Let  him 
go  back  to  his  first  estate ;  and  let  each  take  care  to  measure  himself  by  his  own 
standard. 
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QniNauE  dies  tibi  pollicitus  me  rnre  futurum, 
Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui 
Si  me  vivere  vis  sanum  recteque  valentem, 
Quam  mihi  das  aegro  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 
Maecenas,  veniam,  dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 
Dum  pueris  onmis  pater  et  matercula  pallet^ 
Officiosaque  sedulitas  et  opella  forensis 
Adducit  febres  et  testamenta  resignat. 
Quodsi  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris, 
Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus  et  sibi  parcet 
Contractusque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviset 
Gum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 
Non  quo  more  piris  vesci  Galaber  jubet  hospes 
Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.     "  Vescere  sodes.^ 


10 


ib 


1.  Qtttn^e  (!»««]  This  is  a  oonTentional 
phrase  to  express  any  short  time.  It  occun 
in  S.  i.  3.  16|  "  quinque  diebus  Nil  erat  in 
loculis." 

2.  Sexiilem]  In  a.u.c.  746  this  month 
iirst  received  the  name  ot  Augustus  (Dion 
Cass.  55.  6). 

5.  dumjicuf  prima  calorque]  See  S.  ii. 
6.  18,  n.  The  '  dedgnator  *  was  the  man 
who  arranged  the  procession  at  the  funeral 
of  any  important  person,  and  the  *  lictores ' 
were  his  attendants  who  kept  order  (see  S. 
i.  6. 43).  I  do  not  imagine  that '  lictoribus 
atris  *  means  any  thing  here  but  the  common 
attendants  of  the  undertaker ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  *lictores'  and  other  offioers 
who  attended  on  the  magistrates  were 
Bometimes  appointed  to  attend  the  '  de- 
signator'  on  these  occasions.  Cicero  (de 
Legg.  ii.  24.  61),  referring  to  the  XII. 
Tables,  says,  "  ReUqua  in  more  sunt ;  funua 
ut  indicatnr,  si  quid  ludorum ;  dominusque 
funeris  utatur  accenso  aut  lictoribus."  The 
*  dominus  fnneris'  here  was  the  'designator/ 
which  name  belonged  also  to  the  person 
who  put  people  of  rank  in  their  plaoes  at 
the  theatre.  See  Plautns  (Poenul.  ProL 
18):- 

"  Neu  lictor  Terbxmi  aut  yirgae  mittant ; 
Neu  designator  praeter  os  obambulet ; 
Neu  sessum  ducat  dum  histrio  in  soena 
Biet" 

The  fbrm  '  dissignator '  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions  and  some  MSS.,  induding  nearly  all 
the  Fuisian.     *  Designator '  is  that  of  all 


the  editions.  Ab  to  the  Terb  '  designo '  see 
Epp.  5.  16,  n. 

8.  Officiotague  eedulitaa']  That  is  at- 
tending  upon  great  people,  and  so  forth. 
It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  diminutiye  form 
*  opella '  had  any  particular  foroe.  Horace 
uses  diminutives  when  it  suits  the  measure. 

10.  Qttodn  bruma  nives  Albanis']  *  Si ' 
is  used  with  reference  to  a  future  event, 
even  if  it  be  not  hypothetical,  when  an^ 
action  depends  upon  that  eyent,  as  (S.  ii. 
3.9), 

" multa  et  praedara  minantis 

Si  YacQum  tepido  oepisset  yilhila  tecto/' 

and  elsewhere;  so  that  it  beoomes  neariy 
equivalent  to  '  cum.'  He  says  as  soon  as 
the  snow  begins  to  lie  on  the  Alban  hUb  he 
shall  go  down  to  the  sea,  whether  to  Taren- 
tum,  as  Torrentius  and  Lambinns  suggest, 
or  any  where  else,  where  it  was  mUder  than 
at  his  own  plaoe  or  at  home.  '  Contractus' 
ezpresses  the  attitude  of  a  man  sitting  head 
and  knees  together,  wrapped  up  by  the 
fire  to  keep  himself  warm.  The  west 
wind  set  in  about  the  seoond  week  in 
February. 

14.  Calaber  Jubet  hoepetf]  The  man  is 
made  a  Calabrian  only  to  give  the  story 
more  point,  not  I  think  as  Orelli  says  be- 
cauae  the  Caiabrians  were  "  politioris  vitae 
ignari."  The  question  is  not  one  of  refined 
manners,  but  of  genuine  or  false  hospitality ; 
and  the  former  does  not  belong  exclusively 
to  conventional  refinement,  which  is  rather 
aptto  oorruptit.  Theguestispoliteenough, 
and  he  18  a  Calabrian  too. 
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"  Jam  satis  est."    "  At  tu  quantum  vis  toDe.^^     *'  Benigne.^ 

"  Non  invisa  feres  pueris  munuscula  parvis."*^ 

*'  Tam  teneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar  onustus.'*^ 

*'  Ut  libet ;  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques.^ 

Prodigus  et  stultus  donat  quae  spemit  et  odit ;  20 

Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus, 

Nec  tamen  ignorat  quid  distent  aera  lupinis  : 

Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 

Quodsi  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  25 

Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos, 

Beddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  decorum  et 

Inter  vina  fugam  Oinarae  maerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimam 


16.  Beniffne.}  This  iB  s  polite  wbj  of 
declining  the  offer.  **  You  are  Tery  good/' 
the  refiual  being  expressed  in  action  (aee 
below,  ▼.  62^.  It  might  mean  aocept- 
ance,  jnst  as  tne  French  sa^ '  merd/  mean- 
ing  'yes'  or  *no/  according  to  drcam- 
stances.  In  ShaJupeare^s  Meny  Wives 
of  Windsor  (Act  i.  Sc.  1),  Anne  Page 
aays  to  Slender,  "Wilt  please  your  wor- 
ship  to  come  in,  Sir?"  And  he  answers, 
bashfiilly,  **  1  thank  you  forsooth,  heartily ; 
I  am  very  well." — Anne.  "  I  may  uot  go  in 
without  your  worship :  they  will  not  sit  till 
you  comeJ^—Slender.  "  I'  iaith  I'U  eat  no- 
thing :  I  thank  you  as  much  as  though  I 
did  "  (**  Tam  teneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar 
onustus").  A  Tery  similar  soene  oocnrt 
between  the  maid  servant  and  Xanthias  in 
Aristophanes  ^Ran.  603,  Bqq*)»  when,  to 
her  eamest  invitation  to  come  m  and  eat  of 
her  dainties,  he  answers  sheepishly,  caX- 
\i<rr,  iiratviS — iravv  KaX&Q.  lliere  ia 
none  of  this  siUiness  here  however,  but  the 
conversational  idiom  is  the  same.  (See 
Cicero  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  85,  Long^s  note.) 

22.  diffnis  ait  eaae  paratue,']  Several 
ezamples  of  this  sort  of  attraction  are  given 
in  Key'8  L.  G.  1060.  Orelli  has  collected 
more  on  this  plaoe.  See  alflo  C.  iii.  16. 32, 
n.,  and  C.  iii.  27<  73t  "  Uxor  invicti  Jovis 
esse  nescis."  *  Dignis '  is  masculine :  he  is 
ready  to  serve  those  who  are  worthy,  but  he 
is  no  simpleton;  he  knows  the  differenoe 
between  true  money  and  counterfeit.  This 
kind  of  bean  was  used  for  counters  or  sham 
money  on  the  stage ;  "  comicum  aurum '' 
as  it  is  called  in  Plautus  (Poen.  iii.  2.  20). 

25.  Dignum  praeetabo  m«]  Horace 
means  to  say  he  will  endeavour  to  show 


himself  wortfay  (referring  to  '  dignia  *  Bbore) 
in  proportion  to  the  ezoellenoe  of  him 
(Maecenas)  who  has  laid  him  under  sudi 
obhgations.  He  says  in  effect  that  Maeoenas 
does  not  bestow  his  liberality  stupidly,  as 
one  who  gave  his  friends  what  he  was  just  as 
ready  to  throw  to  the  pigs,  or  the  fbol  who 
does  not  know  the  value  of  his  gifta.  He 
only  gave  to  the  worthy,  and  sudi  Honoe 
would  try  to  prove  himiself . 

26.  anguetajronte]     See  C.  i.  35.  5,  n. 

27«  Reddee  dulee  /o^t,]  A  similar  in- 
stance,  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  infini- 
tive  as  8  neuter  substantive,  occurs  above 
(S.  u.  7.  43),  '*  Aufer  Me  vultu  teirere." 
See  Key*B  L.  G.  1232,  sqq.  .*— "  In  the 
Greek  language  this  is  so  completely  the 
case  that  the  artide  may  be  prefixed  to 
it  in  all  its  cases.  The  English  alao  treat 
their  infinitive  as  a  substantive  when  they 
plaoe  before  it  the  preposition  '  to.' " 

28.  Cinarae']     See  a  iv.  1.  4,  n. 

29.  tnUpecuta']  Bentley  has  a  &oetioii8 
note  upon  this,  in  whidi  he  appeals  to 
huntsmen,  oountrymen,  and  natural  philoso- 
phers,  against  such  a  monstrous  notion  as  8 
fox  eating  com.  He  proves  that  they  have 
neither  teeth  to  grind  nor  a  stomadi  to 
digestit.  But  the  reader  must  go  to  his 
note,  "  quam  legisse  non  poenitebit,"  saya 
Forcellini,  I  hardly  know  why.  It  repre- 
sents  to  me  nothing  but  the  anogance  of 
the  author.  He  proposes,  out  of  his  own 
head,  *  uitedula,'  a  '  field-mouse,'  withoot 
attempting  to  explain  how  this  word  haa 
disappeared  from  every  MS.,  and  to  have 
been  met  with  in  no  edition  till  hts  own. 
The  improbability  of  an  illustration  is  no 
reason  for  abandoning  or  altering  it.    We 
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Kepserat  in  eumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus  30 

Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra  ; 

Cui  mustela  procul,  "  Si  vis,^^  ait,  "  effugere  istinc, 

Macra  cavum  repetes  artum  quem  macra  subisti.^^ 

Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine  cuncta  resigno ;        , 

Nec  somnum  plebis  laudo  satur  altilium,  nec  35 

Otia  diyitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudasti,  rexque  paterque 

Audisti  coram,  nec  verbo  parcius  absens : 

Inspice  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus. 

Haud  male  Telemachus,  proles  patientis  TJIixei :  40 

''  Non  est  aptus  equis  Ithace  locus,  ut  neque  planis 

Porrectus  spatiis  nec  multae  prodigus  herbae ; 

Atride,  magis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam.'^ 

Parvum  parva  decent ;  mihi  jam  non  regia  Boma, 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  45 


are  all  fiimiliar  with  the  proYerb  of  the 
camel  and  the  needle'8  eye,  and  the  fobles 
of  Aeeop  aboond  in  improbabilities.  The 
cnnning  of  the  fox  brings  him  freqnently 
into  stories  of  thia  sort :  in  this  instanoe  he 
oyerreaches  himself.  In  respect  to  '  cn- 
mera,'  see  S.  i.  1.  63,  n. 

34.  Hac  ego  si  compellor]  As  to  *  com- 
pellor/  see  S.  ii.  3.  297«  Horace  says  if  he 
is  taunted  with  this  illnstration  he  is  wil- 
ling  to  resign  eveary  thing;  by  which  he 
means,  if  he  is  compared  to  ^e  fox  who 
had  got  into  a  store  and  had  become  so  &t 
he  could  not  get  ont  again ;  in  other  words, 
if  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  become  hizy 
and  self-indulgent,  and  that  he  could  not 
assert  his  own  lihertj  till  he  should  cast  off 
the  bounties  of  his  patron,  he  was  willing  to 
give  them  up ;  for  he  loved  the  peace  ^t 
waits  upon  poverty,  not  as  those  do  who 
commend  it  at  rich  tables  spread  with 
dainties,  but  as  one  who  would  not  ex- 
change  his  ease  and  liberty  for  the  wealth 
of  Arabia  (respecting  whidi  oompare  C.  i. 
21.  1 ;  iiL  24.  1.  Epp.  i.  6.  6).  '  Altilia' 
were  fattened  poultiy  and  other  birds,  for 
which  service  there  were  particular  persons 
employed  ('  fartores,'  fftTivrai). 

37«   rexque  paterque  Audwii  eorafnf'] 

*  Rex,'  which  is  generally  used  in  a  bad 
sense  (C.  i.  4.  1 4,  n.),  is  here  used  in  a 
good.    As  to  *  audisti,'  see  S.  ii.  6.  20,  n. 

*  Verecundum  '  means  '  reverential. '  It 
expresses  that  feeling  which  Cicero  says  is 
the  greatest  omament  of  fiiendship,  *'Nam 


mazimum  omamentum  amidtiae  toUit  qui 
ex  ea  tollit  Terecundiam''  (Lael.  xxii.  82). 
Horaoe  means  to  say  that  Maeoenas  hwl 
always  fbund  him  fcdl  of  affectionate  respect 
and  gratitude,  and  what  he  was  in  his  pre- 
senoe  he  was  no  less  in  his  absence ;  but  he 
must  not  think  so  ill  of  him  as  to  suppose 
he  only  behaved  so  because  he  wanted  to 
keep  lus  bounties ;  or  if  he  thought  so  let 
him  see  how  willingly  he  oould  resign  them 
all,  even  as  readily  as  Telemachus  dedined 
the  horses  of  Menelaus  (Odyss.  iv.  601, 
sq.):- 
Iv  S'  'Idacy  ovr  &p  8p6fioi  €v^tc  ovrt  n 

XetfAditv 
aiyil5oroCt   Ka^    ftaXXov  IvfiparoQ  l^nro- 

jSoroio. 

45.  vaeuwn  Tibur']  OreUi  condemns 
those  who  explain  *  vacuum '  by  '  otiosum ;' 
but  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  81,  '*  vacuas  Athenas  "  he 
explains  in  that  way,  and  refers  to  thia 
passage  for  oonfirmation.  On  seoond 
thoughts  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
mind.  I  think  ^vacuum'  means  'idle.' 
Whether  Horace  possessed  a  house  of  his 
own  at  Tibur  or  not  has  been  a  subject  of 
mudi  discussion.  In  his  life,  attributed  to 
Suetonius,  it  is  said  that  he  did,  and  that  it 
was  shown  as  his  house  at  the  time  that 
memoir  was  written.  That  he  was  mudi 
at  Tibur  is  quite  certain;  that  he  had  a 
house  of  his  own  there  I  do  not  believe,  for 
he  never  mentions  or  alludes  inddentaUy  to 
such  a  possesaion.    But  ibem  are  no  other 
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Strenuus  et  fortis  causisque  Philippus  agendis 
Olarus  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 
Dum  redit,  atque  Foro  nimium  distare  Oarinas 
Jam  grandis  natu  queritur,  conspexit,  ut  aiunt, 
Adrasum  quendam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra 
Oultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues. 
*'  Demetri," — ^puer  hic  non  laeve  jussa  Philippi 
Accipiebat — '^abi,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  domo,  quis, 


50 


meaiiB  of  decidmg  the  qaestion.  Thoeewlio 
wUh  toknow  all  that  hAibeen  aaidon  etther 
eide  can  read  an  Ezcunus  of  Obbarins  on 
▼.  12  of  the  next  ^istle.  As  to  *  imbelle 
Tarentnm/  see  S.  ii.  4.  34»  n. 

46.  Philipput]  This  was  L.  Mardos 
Philippus,  who  waa  tribunus  plebis  a.u.c. 
650,  consul  ▲.u.c.  663,  and  oenaor  a.u.c. 
668.  He  was  a  very  distinguiahed  man,  an 
energetic  lupporter  of  the  popular  cause, 
a  friend  of  Cn.  PompeiuB  and  a  powerful 
orator.  Cicero  deecribee  him  as  '*  hominem 
imprimifl  diaertum  atque  eruditum,  qui  ita 
Bolet  ad  dicendum  surgere,  ut  quod  primum 
yerbum  habitums  sit  nesdat :  et  ait  idem 
quum  brachium  concalefecerit  tum  se  aolere 
pugnare  "  (De  Orat.  ii.78.  See  alao  iii.  1 
fiar  his  rigorous  binguage  towarda  the  ae- 
nate):  '' Duobua  igitur  aummis  CimBio  et 
Antonio  L.  Philippus  prozime  accedebat, 
sed  longo  intervallo  tamen  prozimua" 
(Brut.  47)<  Cioero  therefore  did  not  rank 
him  among  the  first  orators,  but  he  goes  on 
to  saf  that  if  he  were  put  out  of  comparison 
with  the  highest  there  was  much  to  admire 
in  him :  hti  speech  was  finee,  hia  wit  abun- 
dant;  he  was  inventive,  and  perspicuous, 
and  derer  in  repartee ;  and  elsewhere  he 
calk  him  ''soaria  orator,  graTia,  fiu^tua" 
(Brut.  60). 

47.  oetmam  eirciter  koram]  The  fol- 
lowing  Ib  Biartial^s  description  of  the  distri- 
bution  of  a  Roman'8  day : — ^The  first  and 
second  hours  were  giren  to  the  '  salutatio,' 
or  reception  of  dients  and  risitors.  At  the 
third  hour  the  courts  opened  and  business 
went  on  for  three  hours.  The  sizth  hour 
was  given  up  to  rest  (and  the  *.prandium  *), 
ihe  seventh  to  winding  np  business,  the 
eighth  to  ezerdse,  and  with  the  ninth  began 
dinner.  (Mart  iv.  8.)  In  the  main  this 
appears  to  haTe  been  tbe  division  of  the 
day  in  Horace's  time  Kkewise. 

48.  Foro  nimium  dietare  CaHnae]  The 
Carinae  was  a  coUection  of  buiidings  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Via  Sacra,  under  Mons 
Esquilinns,  occupying  part  of  the  fi>urth 
and  third  qnarters  of  the  dty,  thongh  the 


greater  psrt  of  it  was  in  the  foortii,  oom- 
sponding,  Nardini  supposes,  with  that  part 
which  is  now  called  Pantani ;  but  that  part 
of  the  Carinae  which  was  in  the  third 
quartor  compriaed  the  spot  on  which  after- 
wards  was  built  the  Colossenm,  and  which 
was  distingnisbed  by  the  name  of  Ceriolenaia. 
The  Carinae  oomprised  the  honses  of  many 
persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  «e  read 
of  Sp.  Cassius  (whose  house  waa  polled 
down  after  he  had  been  put  to  death),  Cn. 
Pompdus  (afterwards  occupied  by  M.  An- 
tonius),  of  Tiberius  (SueL  rit.  Tib.  15),  of 
M.  Manilius  (Cic  Parad.  c.  3^,  of  Balbiniia, 
and  of  this  Philippus.  The  temples  of  Coa- 
oordia  and  Tellua  were  in  the  same  parL 
The  farthest  part  of  the  Carinae  ooold  not 
have  been  above  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  Forum  Romanum ;  bnt  Philippas 
was  old.  Horaoe  means  to  show  tliat  he 
was  inclined  to  be  peeriah,  being  tired  with 
his  work  in  the  Forum;  and in  thjs  splenetic 
hnmonr,  which,  if  this  story  be  troe,  had 
beoome  habitual  with  him,  he  fell  in  with 
the  man  Mena,  whose  easy  enjoyment  of 
Hfe  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him.  It 
made  him  jealoos,  and  he  resolved  to  spoil 
his  independenoe  if  he  oould. 

50.  Adraeum  quetuUan]  The  MSS.  and 
editions  vary between  * adiasnm '  and  'abra- 
sum,'  and  each  reading  has  warm  defenders. 
The  former  has  moet  anthority,  and  diffen 
least  firom  'rasnm,'  whicfa  is  all  Honoe 
means.  He  had  just  been  shaved  and  waa 
paring  and  deaning  his  nails  leisurdy  for 
himself  (*  proprios  purgantem  ungues ');  he 
did  not  employ  the  barber  fin*  this  opera- 
tion,  as  people  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
The  shop  was  empty,  because  those  who 
wonld  oome  fiir  business  came  early,  and 
those  who  came  to  lounge  came  later  (S.  L 
7.  3).  '  Umbra,'  which  here  means  a  diop, 
is  used  for  different  kinds  of  buildings  by 
the  poets,  as  a  *porticus'  and  a  sdiooL 
See  Juvenal  (vii.  173):  "Ad  nugnam  qni 
rhetorica  desoendit  ab  umbra.''  (See  For- 
odlini.)  The  shops  were  open  probably  as 
they  are  in  Italy  now. 
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Gujus  fortunae,  quo  sit  patre  quove  patrono.^ 

It,  redit  et  narrat,  Volteium  nomine  Menam,  55 

Praeconem,  tenui  censu,  sine  crimine,  notum 

Et  properare  loco  et  cessare  et  quaerere  et  uti, 

Oaudentem  parvisque  sodalibus  et  lare  certo 

Et  ludis  et  post  decisa  negotia  Gampo. 

^'  Scitari  libet  ex  ipso  quodcunque  refers  ;  dic  60 

Ad  coenam  veniat.''^     Non  sane  credere  Mena, 

Mirari  secum  tacitus.     Quid  multa!     ^^  Benigne,''^ 

Respondet.     "  Neget  ille  mihi  r*    "  Negat  improbus  et  te 

Negligit  aut  horret.'^     Yolteium  mane  Philippus 

Vilia  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello  65 


64.  tmde  domo,']  Thas  phrase,  wluch  ia 
equivalent  to  '  a  qua  domo/  occurs  in  Virgil 
(Aen.  viii.  114):"  Qoi  genus  ?  nnde  domo  ?" 
which  Hejne  ezplainB  bj  riytc  rb  yivot ; 
woOtv  (for  wolac)  wdrpac ;  Philippns  sends 
to  know  who  the  man  is,  where  he  oomes 
from,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  if  'in- 
gennuB/  who  is  hia  fiither ;  if  a  freedman, 
who  is  his  *  ptttronns.'  On  the  relation  of 
the  *  patzonuB '  to  his  mannmitted  slave,  aee 
Dict.  Ant 

6&.  Voiieium  nomine  Menam,'}  Thia 
person  is  represented  as  a  freedman  of  some 
person  of  the  Volteia  gens,  of  which  one  or 
two  are  mentioned  in  the  Roman  writers, 
aa  L.  Volteins,  a  friend  of  L.  Metellas,  in 
Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  3.  06.  A  freedman  took 
the  gentile  name  of  his  master  on  his 
manumisdon.  The  name  Menas  is  akin  to 
Menodoms  (see  Epod.  iv.  Int.)  as  Demas 
to  Demetrius,  Lucas  to  Lucanns,  SUas  to 
Silvanus,  Artemas  to  Artemims,  &c. 

66.  nne  eriminef  notum  Bi"]  The  punc- 
tnation  of  this  passage  has  been  mudi  dis- 
cnssed.  Orelli  and  others  take  *notum' 
absolutelT  for  a  man  well  known,  quoting 
Caesar  (B.  C.  19):  "nondvia  Romanus 
paulo  notior  qnin  ad  diem  oonveniiet ;''  and 
£pp.  L  6. 25 :  '*  Cum  bene  notum  Porticus 
Agrippae  et  ria  te  eonspezerit  Appi." 
Lambinus  and  manj  after  him  take  *  notum ' 
with  '  sine  crimine.'  I  think  it  belongs  to 
the  verbs  that  follow,  which  nearlj  all  the 
editon  suppose  to  depend  on  *  gaudentem.' 
The  description  Menas  gives  of  himself 
is  that  he  is  a  crier  of  sm^  means,  of  un- 
blemished  character,  wett  known  as  a  person 
who  oould  be  activeor  quiet  as  the  oocaakm 
xequired,  and  who  eiqojed  what  he  got; 
one  who  made  himself  happ  j  in  the  oom- 
panj  of  humbie  people,  in  the  possession 
of  a  house  of  his  own,  at  the  theatres  and 


CircQS,  and  with  the  amusemeota  of  the 
Caropus  Martius.  *£t  quaerere  et  uti,'  'to 
get  and  to  enjoj,'  ezpresses  the  reverse 
of  him  who  is  'nescius  uti  Compoaitls' 
(S.  ii.  3.  109).  '  Lare  oerto '  is  opposed  to 
a  lodging,  *  ooenaculum '  (Epp.  L  1.  91,  n.). 
It  appears  (▼.  65)  that  he  transacted  busi- 
ness  as  a  seller;  probablj  he  had  some 
second  hand  things  of  his  own  to  dispose  of. 
But  the  '  praeoo '  was  not  usuallj  tibe  per- 
ion  who  managed  an  *auctio,'  which  was 
preeided  over  bj  an  '  argentarius,'  and  he 
empk>jed  a  '  praeoo.'  See  S.  L  6.  86,  n. 
Bentlej^s  reading,  ^sine  crimine  natum,' 
which  he  has  adopted  on  the  denderest 
authoritj,  and  ezplains  "certo  patre,  ho- 
nestis  parentibus,"  cannot  withont  straining 
bear  the  sense  he  gives  it.  He  also  reads 
<  Lare  cnrto '  from  two  MSS.  of  Cruquins, 
comparing  "  parvo  sub  lare  "  (C.  iii.  29. 14^, 
"modids  penatibus"  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  84). 
But  snpposing  that  Uorace  would  have 
used  'curto'  where  he  could  have  said 
'parvo,'  the  ezpression  would  onlj  be  a 
repetition  of  '  tenni  oensu '  above,  and 
*  certo  lare '  is  a  oommon  phrase,  as  Bentle j 
himseif  has  shown,  as  in  Virgil  (Greorg.  iv. 
155),  "£t  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere 
penates;"  and  (Aen.  vL  673)  "Nulli  certa 
domus ;  luds  habitamus  opads."  Compare 
£pp.  L  15.  28:  ''Scnrra  vagus  non  qui 
oertum  pjneaeipe  teneret." 

61.  Non  eane  credere  Mena,']  *  Sane ' 
is  not  commonljused  in  negative  sentencee. 
It  is  an  adverb  of  emphads.  As  to  '  be- 
nigne '  see  above,  v.  16,  and  on  the  sub- 
junctive  *neget'  compare  S.  iL  6.  31. 
"What,  hedenjme?" 

66.  iwUeaio  eeruia  popello"]  Soetouins 
tells  us  that  Augustus  took  pains  to  restore 
ihe  old  habits  of  proprietj  in  dress  which 
had  beoome  neglected :  **  ac  visa  quondam 
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Occupat  et  salvere  jubet  prior.     lUe  Philippo 

Excusare  laborem  et  mercenaria  yincla, 

Quod  non  mane  domum  venisset,  denique  quod  non 

Providisset  eum.     "  Sic  iguovisse  putato 

Me  tibi  si  coenas  hodie  mecum."*^     "  XJt  libet.**^     "  Ergo 

Post  nonam  venies ;  nunc  i,  rem  strenuus  auge.''" 

Ut  ventum  ad  coenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus 

Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.     Hic  ubi  saepe 

Occultum  visus  decurrere  piscis  ad  hamum 

Mane  cliens  et  jam  certus  conviva,  jubetur 

Bura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 

Impositus  mannis  arvum  caelumque  Sabinum 


70 


75 


pro  concione  pnlktoniin  tnrba,  indig[nalran- 
das  et  clamitans :  *  En/  ait,  *  RomanoB  re- 
mm  dominofl  gentemque  togatam  I '  Ne- 
gotinm  aedilibns  dedit  ne  qnem  poetbac 
paterentor  in  Foro  Ciroove  nisi  poaitis 
lacemis  togatum  consistere "  (c.  40).  To 
be  without  the  toga  in  the  streets  therefore 
was  not  considered  respectable.  It  was 
oonfined  to  the  lowest  sort  of  people,  whicfa 
is  ezpresaed  hj  the  diminutlTe  'popello.' 
This  word  is  nsed  only  here  and  by  Persinfl 
(iv.  15).  On  the  word  *8cmta/  which 
signifies  small  wares,  Comm.  Cruq.  says: 
"  Seruta,  qnas  ▼ulgns  grutas  vocat  ;**  it  is 
derived  from  the  Grreek  ypifrri,  and  was 
used  by  Ludlius  (ap.  GeU.  iii.  14),  with 
its  cognate  word  '  scrutarius :' 

"  Quidni  ?  et  scruta  quidem  ut  vendat  scru- 
tarius  hkudat 
Praefractam  strigilem,  soleam  improbus 
dimidiatam.'' 

As  to  *  occupat '  see  C.  ii.  12. 28,  n. 

67'  mercenaria  vincla,']  The  bonds 
(that  is,  the  occupations)  of  buying  and 
selUng.  Mena  offers  these  as  his  ezcuse 
for  not  having  waited  upon  Philippus  in 
the  moming  at  his  *  salutatio,'  as,  after  his 
attention  of  the  previous  day,  he  would  have 
felt  bound  to  do  if  he  had  had  time. 

69.  Sicl     See  Key's  L.  6. 1451 ,  g.  note. 

71.  Po9t  nonam  veniesf']  See  above, 
V.  47,  n.  and  C.  i.  1.  20,  n. 

72.  dieenda  tacenda  hcuttui]  This  is  a 
familiar  adaptation  of  the  Greek  ptirbv 
appnrSv  r  eiroc  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1001), 
whidi  waa  a  conventional  phrase.  It  means 
all  manner  of  things.  Persius  (iv.  5)  has 
"  dicenda  tacendaque  calles."  Virgil  (Aen. 
iz.  595):  "  digna  atque  indigna  relatn  Vod* 
ferans."  Horaoe  means  that  Voitetus  was 
placed  at  his  ease  by  his  hoet,  and,  being  a 


simple  man,  talked  of  wbat  came  npper- 
most  vTithout  waiting  to  aee  if  it  was  out  of 
season  or  not.  "  Locutua :  Volteius,  vdut 
plebeins,  ezpers  rerum"  (Comm.  Cniq.). 
This  gives  the  meaning  very  well.  I  do  not 
see  why  Oelli  should  suppose  the  poor 
man  *  bene  potus,'  or  that  he  required  a 
hint  to  go  away.  '  Dimittere '  was  a  word 
of  politeness  used  among  equals,  as  above, 
T.  18. 

73.  Hic  ubi  taepe]  After  he  hadbroken 
the  ioe  Volteius  was  easily  persoaded  to 
repeat  his  visits  tiU  at  laat  he  became  an 
established  guest  and  a  daily  attendant  at 
the  rich  man's  moming  reoeptions,  till  on 
one  oocasion  he  was  invited  to  aooompany 
Philippus  to  his  country  seat  in  the  Sabine 
oountiy  during  the  *  ieriae  Latinae.'  Thia 
festival  was  of  the  highest  antiqnity.  Iti 
proper  name  was  L^iar.  Its  most  im- 
portant  feature  was  a  sacrifice  offered  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  which  sacrifioe  had  been 
offered  before  Rome  was  built.  Tarquinios 
Superbus  first  oonverted  it  into  a  Roman 
festival,  Niebuhr  says  (iL  34),  by  whicfa  he 
means  that  whereas  it  had  before  been  pre- 
sided  OTer  by  the  Latin  dictator,  the  Roman 
king,  when  the  Latins  were  brougfat  infeo 
doee  allianoe  with  R(Hne,  took  that  plaoe 
bimself ;  and  though  the  Latins  continifted  feo 
send  their  own  magistntes  tiU  they  loet 
their  independence,  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Rome  continned  to  preside  over  the 
sacrifioe  which  was  still  offered  on  the  Albaa 
Mount.  The  holidays  lasted  siz  days,  dniing 
which  all  manner  of  festivities  went  on,  and 
business  was  suspended.  They  were  *  feriae 
oonoeptivae,'  that  is,  they  were  annnal,  bnt 
not  held  always  at  the  same  season,  whidi 
is  what  Horaoe  means  by  calling  tbem  '  in- 
dictae.'  The  magistrates  appointed  tlie 
time  of  their  oelebration. 
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Non  cessat  laudare.     Videt  ridetque  Philippus, 

Et  sibi  dum  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaerit, 

Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  septem  80 

Promittit,  persuadet  uti  mercetur  agellum. 

Mercatur.     Ne  te  longis  ambagibus  ultra 

Quam  satis  est  morer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus  atque 

Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera ;  praeparat  ulmos, 

Immoritur  studiis  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  85 

Verum  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 

Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando, 

Offensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  caballum 

Arripit  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 

Quem  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Philippus,  90 

"  Durus,''  ait,  "  Voltei,  nimis  attentusque  videris 

Esse  mihi.'^''     "  Pol  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocares, 

Si  velles,^^  inquit,  "  verum  mihi  ponere  nomen ! 

Quod  te  per  Genium  dextramque  deosque  Penates 


79.  dutn  reguiem,  dvm  rinui]     Philip- 

r,  tired  with  his  work,  refreshed  himBelf 
.  getting  amusemeDt  at  other  people^s 
expense.  He  gave  the  man  a  sum  equiva- 
lent  to  about  60/.  of  our  money,  and  offered 
to  lend  him  as  much  more. 

84.  vineia  crepat  mera;']  So  Cioero 
says  (ad  Att.  iz.  12),  "  Merasoelera  loquun- 
tur."  rib.  13.)  "Dollabella  suis  literis 
merum  bellum  loquitur.''  (iv.  7«)  "  Chae- 
lippus  mera  monstra  nuntiarat" 

87«  Spem  meniiia  eegee^  See  C.  iii.  1. 
30,  n. 

91.  Durue  —  aiieniueque']  Philippus 
means  that  he  appears  to  be  too  hwd- 
working  and  anxious  about  his  aifairs. 
Compare  S.  ii.  6.  82 :  '*  Asper  et  attentus 
quaesitis;"  and  Epp.  i.  16.  70:  "sine 
pascat  durus  aretque." 

92.  Pol  me  mieerum,']  Grellius  (xi.  6) 
says,  respecting  oaths  of  this  sort,  that 
women  never  swore  by  Hercules,  nor  men 
by  Castor,  but  both  men  and  women  would 
swear  by  the  temple  of  PoUux,  *  Aedepol/ 
and  this,  he  says,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
was  only  adopted  by  men  in  later  times, 
whereas  it  had  always  been  used  by  women, 
who  got  it  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

94.  Quod  ie  per  Genium]  See  £pp.  ii. 
1.  144.  This  nse  of  the  relatiye  'quod' 
in  entreaties  is  common,  as  in  Virgil  (Aen. 
yi.  363): 

"Quod  te  per  coeli  jucandum  Imnen  et 
auras, 
Per  ^nitorem  oro,per  spes  snr^atis  luU;'' 


and  Terence  (Andr.  i.  5.  54):  ''Quod  et 
ego  per  dextram  hanc  oro  et  per  genium 
tuum."  It  was  customary  tbr  slaves  to 
pray  to  their  masters  by  their  genius.  So 
in  Propertius  (iv.  8.  68) : 

"Lygdamus    ad    plutei    fulcra    sinistra 
latens 
Exuitur,     geniunH|ae     menm     prostratus 
adorat'' 

The  Romans  believed  that  every  man  had 
a  genius,  though  their  notions  on  the  sub- 
jcct  were  very  confiised  apparentiy.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  name  (which  involves  the 
same  element  as  ykv-taic,  yi-vofiai)  it 
should  be  the  attendant  on  a  man's  birth, 
as  it  was  belieyed  to  be  the  inseparabie 
oompanion  of  his  life.  It  represented  his 
spiritual  identity,  and  the  chajracter  of  the 
genius  was  the  character  of  the  man. 
Varro,  quoted  by  St.  Augustine  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  yii.  13),  describes  the  genius  as  "  Deus 
qui  praepositns  est  ac  yim  habet  omnium 
renim  gignendarum ;"  and  again  he  says 
**  Genium  uniuscujusque  animum  rationa- 
lem  et  ideo  esse  singulos  singulorum.''  This 
expkdns  Epp.  ii.  2.  183,  sqq. : 

"Cur  alter  fratrum,  &c. — 
Sdt  genios,  natale  oomes  qui   temperat 

astfum, 
Naturae  dieus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum 
Quodque  caput,  yultu  mntabilis,  albus  et 
»ter." 

HeQce^we  anderstand  why  the  mamage- 

<i  q 
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Obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  priori." 
Qui  semel  adspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatque  relieta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 
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bed  waa  sacred  to  the  geniuB  (Epp.  i.  1. 
87,  n.).  Henoe  Horace  speaks  of  ^*genium 
memorem  brevis  aevi*'  (Epp.  ii.  1.  143), 
and  ofierings  of  wine  and  flowers,  and  such 
like  were  said  to  be  presented  to  the  genius 
when  a  man  was  indulging  in  that  way 
himself  (A.  P.  209).  This  ezplains  the 
ezpressions  "genio  indalgere"  (Persius  v. 
151),  "genium  suum  defraudare"  (Te- 
renoe,  Phorm.  i.  1.  10),  ''genium  curare" 
(C.  iii.  17«  14).  Women  had  their  genii, 
but  they  were  named  Junones  :  **  Quamob- 
rem  major  caelitnm  populus  quam  hominum 
intelligi  potest:  cum  singuli  quoque  ez 
semetipsis  totidem  deos  faciunt,  Jonones 
Geniosque  adoptando  sibi"  (Plin.  ii.  7)* 
The  repreaentations  of  genii  on  medals  cor- 
respond  to  attributes  supposed  or  real  of 
the  persons  they  belong  to.    There  is  a 


medal  representing  the  genius  of  Nero  with 
a  '  patera  *  in  one  hand,  and  a  '  cornucopia ' 
in  the  other,  and  an  altar  kindled  before 
him  to  show  the  piety  of  that  tyrant  and 
the  blessings  of  his  reign  (Oisel.  Thes.  PL 
42.  5),  while  a  medal  of  the  empress  Julia 
Mammaea  represents  her  with  the  symbol 
of  Hope  in  cne  hand  and  of  Virtue  in  the 
other,  to  show  how  the  hopes  and  strength 
of  the  empire  rested  on  her. 

!I8.  verum  ev/.]  See  S.  ii.  3.  312.  This 
use  of  <verum'  is  oommon  in  livy,  as 
**  Verum  esse  habere  (agrum)  eos  quomm 
sanguine  ac  sudore  partus  sit"  (ii.  48); 
"  caetemm  neminem  Teram  esse  praejn<U- 
dum  rei  tantae  affeire  **  (iii.  40);  and  other 
places  coUected  by  Drakenborch  on  the 
former  passage. 


EPISTLE    VIIL 

A.U.C.  734. 


Respecting  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  the  occaaion,  see  Ep.  3 
of  this  book,  Introduction,  and  note  on  ▼.  15.  Horace  it  appeara  waa  not  in  veiy  good 
humour  with  himself  when  he  wrote  it.  He  describes  himself  as  suffering  less  from 
bodily  than  mental  weakness,  irritability,  sluggishness,  perverseness,  and  caprice.  He 
may  use  rather  strongcr  language  than  was  necessary,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  fdt 
a  good  deal  of  what  he  says  he  felt.  It  shows  that  a  man  may  give  good  advioe  to  his 
friends  which  he  cannot  steadily  apply  to  himself,  and  it  helps  us  to  understand  the 
character  of  Horaoe  and  his  philosophical  aspirations  described,  probably  about  thia  time, 
in  his  Epistle  to  Maecenas  (i.  1).  The  critics  find  fault  with  this  Epistle  as  if  it  were 
written  in  an  unkind  spirit  towards  Celsus,  which  I  do  not  understand.  The  counsel  in 
the  last  verse  does  not  imply  this.  It  is  advioe  such  as  a  young  man  lately  promoted  to 
an  important  offioe  might  be  gUid  of ;  and  if  the  manner  seems  abrapt  to  ua  it  was 
nothing  at  that  time  probably  between  friends  of  whom  one  waa  young  enough  perhaps 
to  be  the  other's  son. 
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Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano 
Musa  rogata  refer,  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis. 
Si  quaeret  quid  agam,  dic  multa  et  pulchra  minantem 
Vivere  nec  recte  nec  suaviter ;  haud  quia  grando 
Gontuderit  vites  oleamque  momorderit  aestus, 
Nec  quia  longinquis  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris ; 
Sed  quia  mente  minus  validus  quam  corpore  toto 
Nil  audire  velim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum ; 
Fidis  offendar  medicis,  irascar  amicis, 
Cur  me  funesto  properent  arcere  vetemo  ; 
Quae  nocuere  sequar,  fugiam  quae  profore  credam  ; 
Bomae  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Bomam. 
Post  haec  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se, 
XJt  placeat  juveni  percontare  utque  cohorti. 
Si  dicet,  Becte,  primum  gaudere,  subinde 
Praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  instillare  memento : 
Ut  tu  fortunam  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus. 


10 
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2.  comiti  acribaeqtte  Neronis.']  See  S.  i. 
7.  23,  n.  The  foUowing  words  in  this  Epistle 
have  been  referred  to  in  former  notes : 
'  qoid  agsm  '  (Epp.  3.  15),  '  minantem '  (S. 
ii.  3.  9),  *  momorderit '  (S.  ii.  6.  45),  *  cur ' 
(C.  i.  33.  3),  *cohorti'  (S.  i.  7-  23). 
'  Suaviter '  occurs  in  the  same  connexion 
in  S.  i.  9. 5.  *  Multa  et  pulchra  minantem' 
Comm.  Cruq.  expktins  rightly  I  think: 
"  promittentem  philosophica."  It  refers 
to  his  philo80phi<»d  aspirations  described  in 
£pp.  i.  1.  dreUi  refers  it  to  his  poetical 
studies  chiefly.     I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

6.  longinquia  armentum  aegrotet  in 
agris ;]  The  pastures  of  Apulia,  Cahfcbria, 
and  Lucania,  and  those  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po,  have  been  referred  to  before  (C.  iii.  16. 
35;  Epod.  i.  27).  The  levying  of  a  tax  on 
flocks  fed  on  the  southem  pastures,  referred 
to  in  the  latter  of  those  notesi  has  been 
continued  to  modem  times.  At  the  town 
of  Foggia  in  PugUa  (ApuUa),  Swinbume 
says  there  is  "  a  register  office  known  by 
the  name  of  *  Tribunale  deUa  dogana  deUa 
mena  della  peoore  di  Puglia '  (the  custom- 
house  for  the  toU  of  the  sheep  that  pass  Xo 
and  from  Puglia).  1t  is  managed  by  a 
goveraor,  auditor,  and  two  advocates,  and 
has  the  distribution  of  a  fixed  assessment 
upon  all  sheep  that  descend  in  autumn  from 


the  mountains  of  Abruzzo  into  the  warm 
pUins  of  Puglia,  where  they  yean,  and  in 
May  retum  to  the  high  oountry."  "  This 
dogana  is  one  of  the  richest  mines  of  wealth 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  ia 
capable  of  great  increase.  At  present  (1777) 
the  net  profit  arising  to  the  king  from  the 
letting  of  the  pastures  is  about  40,000 
ducats."  The  reading  'arvis'  which  ap- 
pears  in  some  editions  and  MSS.  is  inad- 
missible.  That  word  is  used  for  arable 
land.  '  Ager '  applies  to  that  and  pasture 
and  other  lands  too. 

10.  properent  arcere  veiemo;']  *Ar- 
cere  *  occurs  in  this  constroction  in  A.  P. 
64:  "  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet." 
It  is  also  used  with  an  accnsative  of  the 
thing  and  ablative  of  the  person,  with  a 
prepoa\tion.  *  Prohibere '  is  used  in  the 
same  constraction  in  C.  i.  27.  4.  '  Veter- 
nus  *  18  a  lethargy,  here  applied  to  the 
mind,  and  hia  faitliful  physicians  are  the 
friends  who  would  cheer  and  rouse  him, 
though  we  may  take  the  word  '  medids ' 
HteraUy  and  suppose  he  was  under  medical 
treatment.  His  feeUngs  probably  arose  out 
of  the  state  of  his  health. 

14.  Ut  placeat  juvent]  Tiberius  was 
now  in  his  twenty-third  year.  But  on 
'  juvenis,'  see  C.  i.  2.  41. 
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EPISTLE    IX. 

A.u.c.  734. 

As  to  Septimius,  on  whose  behalf  this  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Tiberius,  see  C.  iL  6, 
Introduction.  The  occasion  was  that  journey  into  Annenia  whicfa  has  been  referred  to 
twice  before  (Ep.  3  and  7)*  It  is  a  weU-considered  and  carefol  production.  Horaoe 
would  haye  written  more  warmlj  for  such  an  intimate  firiend  if  he  ooohi  have  Tentnred  to 
do  Bo ;  bttt  the  character  of  Tiberius  did  not  admit  of  warmth,  and  he  would  not  have 
responded  to  any  very  eamest  eulogy.  Horaoe  therefore  satisfies  himself  with  merely 
nfcTning  his  friend  and  excusing  his  own  boldness  in  doing  so. 

This  Epistle  is  noticed  in  an  amusing  article  of  the  Spectator  (No.  493)  on  tfae  subject 
of  introductions  and  testimonials  in  generali  of  which  this  is  quoted  as  a  judidous  sped- 
men,  and  a  loose  translation  is  there  given. 


Seftimius,  Claudi,  nimlnim  intelligit  unus 
Quanti  me  facias ;  nam  cum  rogat  et  prece  cogit 
Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 
Dignum  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronis, 
Munere  cum  fungi  propioris  censet  amici, 
Quid  possim  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 
Multa  quidem  dixi  cur  excusatus  abirem ; 


1.  ntmtrtcffi}  'Of  oonrse,'  it  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  Horaoe  some- 
times  uses  the  word  seriously,  sometimes 
ironically,  as  in  S.  ii.  2.  106;  3.  124».  He 
says  *  Oif  oourse  Septimius  knows  my  in- 
fluence  with  you  better  than  any  body 
else  does  ('  unus/  see  S.  ii.  6.  57»  n.),  and 
better  than  I  do  myself,  aud  thinks  that  I 
stand  to  you  in  the  relation  of  an  intimate 
firiend,  or  he  would  not  press  me  for  an  in- 
troduction.'  There  is  about  the  same  amount 
of  ironical  meaning  in  '  scilicet.'  *  Tradere' 
ia  the  usual  word  for  introductioQS.  (S.  i. 
9.  470  '  Munere  fimgi '  is  like  '  offidum 
facio'  below  (Epp.  17*  21).  It  means  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  friendship,  but 
generally  ezpresses  the  relation  of  an  in* 
ferior  to  one  above  him  in  rank,  and  some- 
times  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  to  signiiy 
servility. 

4.  Diffnum  menie  domoque']  Tadtus 
says  of  Tiberius,  summing  up  his  character 
(Ann.  yi.  51):  "  Morum  quoque  tempora 
mi  diversa :  egregium  vita  famaque,  quoad 
privatus  vel  imperiis  sub  Augusto  fiiit: 
occultum  ac  subdolum  fingendis  virtutibus, 
donec  Germanicus  ac  Drusus  superfuere.'' 


His  genuine  character,  he  says,  did  not  oome 
out  fully  tiU  ailer  the  fiOl  of  Sejanus.  At  this 
time  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
but  even  now  was  reserved  and  unpleasant 
in  his  manners,  so  much  so  that  even  Au- 
gustus  oould  hardly  be  cheerful  in  his  oom- 
pany.  Suetonius  thinks  Augustus  had  no 
very  good  opinion  of  him :  '*  sed  vitiis  vir- 
tutibusque  perpensb  potiores  duxisse  vir- 
tutes  "  (c.  21).  Horace  speidcs  well  of  him 
not  only  here,  when  he  is  writing  to  himself, 
but  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  1,  written  probably  at  a 
later  time,  to  his  fnend  Julius  Florus.  The 
fourteenth  Ode  of  the  fonrth  book  was 
written  in  honour  of  his  suooesses,  but  there 
I  think  no  great  amount  of  warmth  is  shown 
in  his  favour.  '  Domo '  means  his  family. 
Tiberius  was  the  son  of  T.  Claudins  Nero, 
and  the  Nerones  belonged  to  tiie  patridan 
gens  Claudia,  which  numbered  many  oon- 
suls  and  other  high  magistrates  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  &mily  in  a.u.c. 
250.    They  were  of  Sabine  origin. 

6.  piUdtiu']  This  oomparative  oocurs 
again  in  A.  P.  321 :  "  valdius  oblectat  popu- 
lum." 
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Sed  timui  mea  ne  finxisse  minora  putarer, 

Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  eommodus  uni. 

Sic  ego  majoris  fugiens  opprobria  culpae  10 

Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemia.     Quodsi 

Depositum  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 

Scribe  tui  gregis  hunc  et  fortem  crede  bonumque. 

11.  FrontU  ad  vrbanae  deaeendi  prae^  bria»'  and  '  defloendefe '  is  oammonly  used 

mta.]  ForoellinimterpretB  'orbanaefrontiB'  in  oonnexion  with  the  arena.     Horaoe  may 

bj '  oris  dnriy  perfiridae  frontis,  cujusmodi  mean    ( taking    his    metaphor    from    thu 

snnt  nrbani  prae  rosticis  ;*  and  his  Engliah  source),  that,  to  avoid  the  discredit  of  a 

editor  translates  this  passage :  "  I  have  put  greater  iault,  he  has  resolred  to  win  the 

in  for  the  prize  of  dty  assuranoe/'  which  crown  or  prize  of  impudenoe,  or  some  thing 

is  not  a  y&tj  sensible  transUtion.    Orelli  «of  that  sort.    But  1  am  not  snre  what  he 

and  others  understand    'mbanae  frontis'  means. 

to  mean  impudence,  and  thongh  there  is  13.  Seribe  iui  gregia']   This  construction 

no  other  phkoe  in  which  '  nrbanus '  has  with  the  genitiTe  is  moie  common  in  Greek. 

that  meaning,  it  seems  to  bear  it  here,  It  oocurs  in  C.  iii.  13.  13:  "  Fies  nobilium 

judging  from  the  next  Terse.     But  it  is  not  tu  quoque  fontium.''    As  to  <  fortem  bo- 

easy  to  understand  *  descendi  ad  praemia.'  numque '  see  C.  iv.  4.  29,  n. 
<  Praemia '  seems  to  be  opposed  to  '  oppro- 


EPISTLE    X. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Fuscus  Aristius,  whose  name  appears  in  C.  i.  22 ;  S.  i.  9. 
61 ;  10.  83.  For  such  particulars  as  can  be  stated  about  him  see  the  Introduction  to  the 
above  Ode.  It  appears  that  his  habits  inclined  lum  to  a  town  life.  He  was  making 
money  in  some  way,  and  he  was  assodated  with  all  Horace'8  literary  and  other  friends, 
Horaoe  praises  the  fi^edom,  the  natural  beauties,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  country,  and 
shows  that  they  are  natural  to  men's  tastes  from  the  attempts  they  make  to  get  trees  in 
their  town  houses  and  a  prospect  over  the  fields.  Jle  foliows  this  up  with  a  few  misoella- 
neous  remarks  on  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  how  it  blinds  the  eyes  to  the  distinction  between 
truih  and  falsehood,  and  how  prosperity  only  makes  adyerdty  more  hard  to  bear  and  dis- 
appointment  more  bitter,  and  subjects  the  mind  to  a  gaUlng  shtyery. 

There  is  no  due  to  the  date. 

ARGUMENT. 

You  love  the  town,  Fuscus ;  I  loye  the  oountry :  that  is  our  only  differenoe.  I  for  my 
part  begin  then  to  liye  and  to  be  a  king  when  I  fly  from  aU  you  praise  so  warmly. 
I  am  like  the  sUve  who  ran  away  from  his  master  the  priest,  because  he  got  nothing 
but  sweet  cake  to  eat.  I  want  something  wholesome.  If  we  are  to  live  naturaUy, 
where  can  we  build  our  house  more  fitly  tiian  in  the  oountry  }  Where  shaU  we  find 
such  warmth  in  winter,  such  cool  breezes  in  summer  ?  Where  is  sleep  so  unbroken 
by  care  ?  Is  the  meadow  less  bright  and  sweet  than  the  marble  floor  ?  Is  the  water 
that  struggles  through  the  leaden  pipe  more  pure  than  the  rippling  brook  ?    Why  eren 
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amoDg  your  piUan  you  grow  a  skam  foresti  and  you  like  no  house  like  that  which  has 
a  buidscape  spread  before  it.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  Nature :  she  will  oome  back  and 
assert  her  rights. 

The  man  whose  ignorance  cannot  distinguish  the  dye  of  Aquinum  from  the  dye  of  Sidon 
will  noty  it  may  be,  sufier  more  hurt  than  he  who  oonfounds  truth  and  error.  He  who 
is  elated  by  prosperity  will  be  confounded  by  adversity.  If  you  have  spedally  set  your 
heart  upon  a  thing  you  will  be  sorry  when  you  lose  it.  Seek  not  great  things.  The 
poor  man  may  be  happier  than  kings  and  the  followers  of  kings.  Take  waming  by  the 
horse  in  the  fable :  he  who  forfeits  his  Uberty  for  money  will  be  a  slave  all  his  life  to  a 
hard  master.  As  a  shoe  trips  a  man  if  it  be  too  large,  and  gaUs  him  if  too  small,  ao  is 
it  with  him  whose  means  do  not  fit  his  desires. 

Be  content  and  wise,  my  friend,  and  when  you  see  me  heaping  up  riches  you  may  cfaastise 
me  in  your  tum  as  you  will.  Money  is  the  mistress  or  the  servant.  It  should  ever  be 
the  captive,  never  the  conqueror. 

Dated  by  the  ruins  of  Vacuna :  in  good  spirits,  though  they  would  be  better  if  you  were 
with  me. 


Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jubemus 
Ruris  amatores,  hac  in  re  scilicet  una 
Multum  dissimiles,  ad  caetera  paene  gemelli ; 
Fraternis  animis  quidquid  negat  alter  et  alter ; 
Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columbi. 
Tu  nidum  servas ;  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 
Rivos  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque. 
Quid  quaeris  ?     Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  reliqui 
Quae  vos  ad  caelum  fertis  rumore  secundo : 
Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus  liba  recuso ; 


10 


3.  ad  caetera]  Most  of  the  old  editions 
have  *  ad  caetera/  and  that  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  Parisian,  the  St.  Gallen,  three  Beme, 
and  many  other  MSS.  The  oldest  Blandi- 
nian  has  '  at,'  which  Bentley  defends,  and 
so  does  Orelli.  I  see  no  reason  for  desert- 
ing  the  old  reading  so  well  supportecl  by 
tbe  best  MSS. 

5.  veiuli  notique  eolumbi,']  I  do  not 
know  whether  Horaoe  means  to  be  jocular 
here ;  but  the  notion  of  these  two  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  billing  and  cooing  like  two 
old  pigeons  has  something  rather  absurd  in 
ii.  There  are  some  (Dader,  Sanadon,  and 
others)  who  take  '  noti '  to  refer  to  some 
well-known  story  of  two  doves.  But  what 
the  story  was,  or  wfaat  tracc  of  a  story  is  to 
be  found  in  Horaoe*8  words,  they  do  uot 
say.  He  can  only  mean  two  doves  in  a 
nest. 

8.  Quid  quaerit  /]  This  is  only  a  for. 
mula  eqnivalent  to  *  in  short.'  *  Why  need 
you  ask  ?' 

9.  /ertis   ntmore   teeundo:']      Orelli^s 


MSS.  have  '  efTertis,*  and  so  had  the  oldest 
Blandinian,  and  many  others  of  note.  But 
'  fertis  *  has  equally  good  authority,  and 
appears  in  nearly  aU  the  old  editions. 
'  Rumore  secundo  *  is  a  conventional  phrase, 
and  oocurs  in  various  combinations.  Virgil 
(Aen.  viii.  90)  has  "Ergo  iter  inceptum 
celerant  ramore  secundo,"  where  Wagner 
applies  it  to  the  song  of  the  rowers.  T^ci- 
tus,  speaking  of  the  honours  conferred  on 
Nero,  says  **ut  haec  secundo  rumore  ita 
adversis  animis  acceptum,  auod  filio  Claudii 
sooer  Sejanus  destinaretur  "  (Ann.  iii.  29). 
He  uses  '  adverso  rumore '  in  the  opposite 
sense  (xiv.  11).  Here  it  means  with  an 
unanimous  assent. 

\0.  fuffiiivut  liba  recuiOi']  He  Ukens 
himself  to  the  slave  who  ran  away  from  the 
priest  his  master  because  he  fed  him  too 
much  on  the  sweet  cakes  oiTered  in  sacri- 
iioe.  He  got  tired  of  them  and  wanted 
pUiner  food.  These  cakes,  *  liba,'  which 
the  Greeks  calied  irtXavoc,  were  made  of 
flour  sweetened  generally  with  honey,  and 
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Pane  egeo  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 
Vivere  naturae  si  eonvenienter  oportet 
Ponendaeque  domo  quaerenda  est  area  primum, 
Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  ? 
Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes,  ubi  gratior  aura 
Leniat  et  rabiem  Ganis  et  momenta  Leonis, 
Cum  semel  accepit  Solem  furibundus  acutum ! 
Est  ubi  divellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura ! 
Deterius  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  ? 


15 


flometimes  made  in  the  shape  of  apimals  as 
a  substitute  for  more  oostly  sacrifices.  OrelM 
snggests  that  a  soene  in  some  *  mimus ' 
may  be  referred  to  by  Horace.  He  had 
some  story  in  his  mind  I  think.  Ovid  sa,ys 
the  name  is  derived  from  *  Liber '  (Fast.  iii. 
733): 

**  Nomine  ab  anctoris  ducunt  libamina  no- 
men, 
Libaque  quod  sacris  pars  datur  inde 
fods. 
Idba  deo  fiunt ;  sucds  quia  dulcibus  ille 
Gaudet,  et  a  Baccho  mella  reperta  fe- 
runt." 

12.  Vivere  naiitrae']  See  S.  i.  1 .  49,  n. : 
"  quid  referat  intra  Naturae  fines  viTenti." 
Diogenes  Laert.  (vii.  A7)  nys :  irpwroc  o 
Zrivtav — TiXo^  tlvt  rb  ofJioXoyovfiktwc  rj 
^van  (^v.  This  was  the  fundamentid 
doctrine  of  Stoic  morality,  but  the  teachers 
of  that  school  difiered  as  to  the  word  *  na- 
ture/  which  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  define. 
Ab  a  mere  social  question,  which  is  the 
only  point  of  view  Horace  is  ooncemed 
witht  tiie  artifidal  state  of  sodety  and  mode 
of  life  in  large  towns  he  considers,  as  all 
must,  to  be  a  wider  departure  from  the 
normal  oondition,  which  may  be  called 
natural,  than  a  country  life. 

13.  Ponendaeque  domol  There  are  three 
forms  of  this  dative,  *domui/  *domo,' '  domi.' 
'  Area '  is  any  open  space,  here  for  building 
on.  The  technical  meaning  of  it  is  given 
on  C.  i.  9.  18.  Seneca  (£p.  90)  has  a 
passage  very  like  this  :  **  Levis  umbra  rupis 
aut  arboris  et  perluddi  fontes  rivique — et 
prata  sine  arte  formosa,  inter  haec  agreste 
domidlium  rustica  positum  manu.  Haec 
erat  secundum  natoram  domus,  in  qua 
libebat  habitare.'' 

15.  pliu  (epeant  Memee,']  See  S.  ii.  3. 
10,  n. 

16.  rabiem  Canis  et  momenia  Leonie,'] 
See  C.  iii.  13.  8,  n. ;  29. 18,  n.  *  Momenta' 
here  seems  to  mean  the  violenoe  of  the  heat 
that  aocompuiies  this  oonstellation.    Orelli 


interpretfl  it  "motus,  drcoitns  caelestes." 
The  reader  may  compare  Xenophon's  praises 
of  a  country  life  ((Eoon.  &,  9):  x^ff«a<roi 
ik  irvpi  ai^Oovtfi  Kai  Qtptiolq  Xovrpoi^  nov 
irXciwv  tvfifipHa  ^  kv  x<<^P'Vf  ^^^  ^^  ijitov 
Bfpicat  ZSatri  n  Kai  vvtvpaat  Kai  OKiaiQ 
^  Kar  dypov ; 

19.  DeteriuM  Ubycie  olet]  Horaoe  asks 
whether  the  field  oovered  with  fiowers 
smells  less  sweet  and  looks  less  beautiful 
than  marble  fioors  laid  with  mosalc  pictures 
and  strewed  with  flowers  or  other  perfomes. 
Respecting  the  Libyan  and  other  marbles 
aee  C.  ii.  18.  3,  n.  By  *  hipillis '  Horaoe 
means  the  small  pieces  of  difierent  marbles 
with  which  the  fioors  were  laid,  *  tessellae  ' 
or  *  cmstnlae'  as  they  were  called.  Augns- 
tine  (de  Ordinei.  2)  uses  the  illustration 
of  a  mosaic  to  show  the  foUy  of  those  who 
look  only  to  small  parts  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations  rather  than  to  the  whole,  and 
nses  Horaoe's  word  *lapilli:'  "Sed  hoc 
pacto,  si  quis  tam  minutum  cemeret,  ut  in 
vermiculato  pavimento  nihil  ultra  unius 
tesseUae  modnlum  ades  ejus  valeret  ambire, 
vitnperant  artificem  velut  ordinationis  et 
oompositionis  ignarum,  eo  quod  varietatem 
lapillorum  perturbataro  putaret,  a  quo  illa 
emblemata  in  unius  pulchritudinis  fadem 
oongruentia  simul  cemi  coUustrarique  non 
possent."  Sudi  pavements,  which  are  now 
so  costly  aa  only  to  be  found  in  the  richest 
houses,  were  formerly  very  common  in 
Italy.  They  were  wrought  in  coloured 
marbles,  or  the  more  ordinary  ones  in  whife 
and  black.  Pliny  (1.  xxxvi.  c.  fi4)  says  that 
these  'pavimenta'  (AiGofrrpwra)  were  first 
introduced  by  Snlla,  who  had  one  made  for 
the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste.  He  also 
gives  direcdons  for  laying  the  substratum 
of  Buch  fioors,  and  they  have  been  found  to 
correspond  with  some  foundations  that  have 
been  discovered,  particularly  in  the  Roman 
villa  at  Northleigh  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
foundation  was  laid  seven  feet  deep,  and 
oonsisted  of  difierent  layers  of  rabble,  ashes, 
broken  pots,  &c.,  at  the  top  being  a  layer 
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Parior  in  yicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum 
Quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ! 
Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas, 
Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 
Naturam  expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recurret, 


20 


of  pUwter  nine  inches  thicky  in  which  the 
'tessene'  were  Udd.  Most  of  the  good 
mosaics  found  at  Pompeii  are  of  ooloured 
glass ;  but  there  is  one  of  marble  suppoeed 
to  represent  the  battle  of  Issus,  which  sur- 
passes  every  other  spedmen  that  has  yet 
been  disooyered.  It  is  only  part  of  the 
whole,  but  that  part  contains  twelve  horses, 
a  war  chariot,  and  twenty-two  persons,  in- 
duding  Darins  and  Alexander  with  his 
horse  Buoephalus,  all  admirably  executed 
more  than  half  the  size  of  life. 

20.  aqua  iendit  rumpere  plumhum]  The 
use  of  leaden  pipes  for  conveying  water  is 
referred  to  in  an  inscription  containing  an 
edict  of  Augustns  fbr  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  town  of  Venafrum :  "  Quaeque  aqua  in 
oppidum  Venafrorum  it,  fluit,  dudtur,  eam 
aquam  distribuere,  discribere  vendnndi  causa 

jus  potestatemve  esse  placet,  dum 

ne  ea  aqua  quae  ita  distributa,  discripta  .  .  . 
erit    aliter    quam   fistulis    plumbeLs  d.  t. 

(DUMTA.XAT)  ab  livO  p.   L.    (PBDBS    UUIN- 

uuaginta)  ducatur."  The  use  of  such 
pipes  has  been  disputed.  The  above  in- 
Bcription  sets  the  question  at  rest,  and 
Horace^s  '  phimbum  ^  means  leaden  pipes. 
(The  inscription  also  settles  the  question  of 

*  discribere  *  or  *  describere.'  See  A.  P. 
86,  n.;  C.  ii.  13*  23;  and  Long's  note  on 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  30,  where  part  of  the 
above  inscription  is  given.)  Ovid  slso  uses 
the  bursting  of  a  l^en  pipe  to  iUustrate 
the  spurting  of  blood  from  a  wound  (Met. 
iv.  122): 

''Non    aliter    quam    cum   vitiato    fistula 

plumbo 
Sdnditur,  et   tenues  stridente  foramine 

longe 
Ejaculatur  aquas,  atque  ictibus  aSra  rum- 

pit." 

Cistems  were  called  ^castella,'  and  there 
were  three  sorta :  '  publica,'  which  recdved 
the  water  intended   for  public  purposes; 

*  privata,'  which  were  the  oommon  property 
of  several  persons  who  dubbed  together  to 
build  it,  and  laid  on  pipes  to  conduct  the 
water  to  their  *  castella  domestica,'  the  ds- 
tems  they  had  in  their  own  houses.  These 
pipes  therefore  intersected  the  wbole  dty. 
As  mentioned  before  (S.  i.  4.  37»  n.),  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  have  water  laid  on 


at  their  houses  reaorted  to  the  *  lacos  '  or 
public  tanks  erected  for  their  convenieiMse, 
mostiy  by  the  liberality  of  individuaLs,  in 
several  parts  of  the  town.  The  pipes  were 
caUed'fistuIae.' 

21.  trepidai  eum  murmure']  Compare 
C.  iL  3. 11 :  "  obUquo  Uborat  Lympha  fugsx 
trepidare  rivo." 

22.  ntf/rt7icr  rilva  columna»,']  See  note 
on  C.  iii.  10.  5:  '*nemus  Inter  pnlclira 
satum  tecta."  Compare  Tibullus  (iiL  3. 15) : 
''Et  nemora  ia  domibus  sacros  imitantis 
luoos."  Shrabs  and  flowers  were  planted 
in  the  *  impluvium,'  but  more  largely  in  the 
'  peristylium,'  which  was  an  open  spaoe  at 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  surrounded  bj 
colonnades,  and  usually,  like  the  *implu- 
vium,'  having  a  dstera  or  fountain  in  the 
middle. 

24.  Naturam  expellagjurca']  'Pns  was 
a  common  expression.  Lambinus  restored 
it  in  a  oorrapt  passage  of  Cicero  (ad  Att 
xvi.  2):  "sed  quoniam  furdlla  extradimur 
Brundisium  oogito,"  where  the  oommon 
reading  was  '  fivrore  illo.'  Lambinns  quotes 
Catullus  (105): 

''Mentula    conatur    Pimpleum    scandere 
montem : 
Musae  furdUis  praedpitem  ejidunt ;" 

and  Aristophanes  (Pax  635) : 

01  ^k  yiyv&aKOVTtQ  riJ 
roiV   irlvijrac  aoQivovvraQ  xdiropovvTaQ 

dXpiTtav 
Ttivdi  fikv  (fipfivtiv)  diKpdtQ  ktaOovv  rtiv 

Otbv  KtKpayftaoiv 

where  ^ccpd  KtKpAyfiara  ia  a  ooncdt  for 
cries  that  acted  like  a  pitchfork  to  toss 
peace  out  of  the  dty.  Ludan  (Tim.  12) 
has  Kai  fi6vov ovx'i  SiKpdvoiffii  l^ni^ii  r^c 
olKtac,  Erasmus  explains  the  metaphor  in 
*furca'  by  the  practice  of  fordng  down 
branches  of  shrabs  by  means  of  a  forked 
stick,  when  which  is  removed  the  bough 
rises  again.  But  that  is  dearly  wrong: 
fordble  and  contemptuous  ejection  is  meant. 
Cicero  says  (Tusc.  v.  27),  reftrring  to  the 
eagerness  of  Indian  widows  to  be  burat 
with  their  husband's  body  (a  fiction  which 
it  appears  he  believed) :  '*  nunquam  natnram 
mos  vinceret,  est  enim  ea  semper  invicta. 
Sed  nos  umbris,  delidis,  otio,  languore,  ded- 
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Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  yietrix. 
Non  qui  Sidonio  cout^endere  callidus  ostro 
Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum 
Gertius  accipiet  damnum  propiusque  medullis, 
Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum. 
Quem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae, 
Mutatae  quatient.     Si  quid  mirabere  pones 
Invitus.     Fuge  magna :  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 
Beges  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 
Gervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 
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diaaniiDain  infediDas :  opinionibus  maloqae 
more  delinitum  molliTimus."  This  ezplmns 
the  'mala  fastidia,'  which  naturei  silently 
recoyering  her  gronnd,  contriTes  to  sup- 
plant. 

26.  Non  qui  Sidonio']  On  the  poaition 
of  *non/  see  S.  i.  6.  1.  Tbis  which  Ob- 
barius  calls  '  difficillimus  locus'  can  have 
but  one  meaning.  *Not  hewho  knows  not 
sldlfully  to  oompare  with  Sidonian  purple 
the  wool  that  drinks  the  dye  of  Aquinum, 
Bhall  suffer  harm  more  certain  or  more 
deepi  tl)an  he  who  cannot  tell  truth  fifom 
falsehood.'  There  is  strong  irony  in  these 
wordsy  and  tfaey  foUow  naturally  on  what 
goes  before,  as  representing  the  paltry  ob- 
jects  with  which  the  mind  is  employed  in 
what  is  called  fashionable  life  to  the  de- 
stmclion  of  the  moral  sense.  For  ezamples 
of  this  use  of  *oontendere/  see  Forcell. 
The  MSS.  vary  between  '  propiusve '  and 
*  propiusque.'  There  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them,  but  I  prefer  *  que.' 

The  *  murez '  and  *  purpura/  which  were 
the  shell-fish  from  which  the  purple  dye 
was  obtained,  abounded  on  the  coasts  of 
'  Italy.  Those  of  Baiae  were  most  oele- 
brated  on  the  west  coast  (S.  ii.  4.  32,  n.), 
and  those  of  Tarentum  on  the  east  (Epp.  ii. 
1.  207).  The  foreign  purples  (enumerated 
on  C.  ii.  16.  36)  were  most  esteemed,  and 
these  were  imitated  by  tho  Italians.  The 
juioes  yaried  in  colour  in  various  places  ac- 
cording  to  dimate  and  local  circumstances. 
That  part  of  the  fish  which  yielded  the  dye 
was  eztracted  (see  S.  ii.  4.  32,  n.)  and 
strewed  with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  20 
ounoes  to  100  pounds  of  fish.  This  caused 
the  juice  to  flow,  and  kept  it  from  putrefoc- 
tion.  Afler  remaining  thus  for  three  days 
the  juioe  was  drawn  off  into  a  leaden  caul- 
dron,  the  heating  of  which  gave  the  colours 
additional  bril1i«ncy.  After  ten  days  of  this 
process,  by  which  the  fleshy  particles  were 
carried  off,  the  liquor  was  fit  for  use.  The 
wool  was  steeped  for  five  hours,  and  then 


dried  and  carded  ;  and  this  was  repeated  tiU 
the  dye  was  suffidently  imbibed  aooording 
to  the  quality  required.  The  '  fucus '  was  a 
marine  plant  of  some  kind  which  yielded  a 
red  juice  used  for  oolouring.  Pliny  (zzvi. 
10)  says  that  wool  was  sometimes  stained 
with  this  before  it  was  steeped  in  the  pur- 
ple.  But  it  was  commonly  uised  in  imitation 
of  the  real  dye.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used 
for  deception  in  general  (see  Forcellini). 
Aquinum  (Aquino),  the  birth-pUkoe  of 
JuTenal,  was  a  hirge  town  of  Latium  on 
the  Yia  Latina,  between  Fregellae  and 
Yenalrum.  We  hear  no  where  else  of  its 
carrying  on  a  trade  in  dyed  articles;  and 
Comm.  Cruq.,  who  says  that  it  did  so,  seems 
only  to  have  got  his  information  firom  this 
passage.  The  town  of  Amyclae,  on  the 
Latin  ooast,  seems  to  have  dealt  in  the 
same  imitation  wools  which  Ovid  mentiona 
(Rem.  Am.  707) :— 

"Confer  Amyclaeis  medicatum  yellus  ahenis 
Murice  cum  Tyrio,  tnrpius  illud  erit," 

which  Quintilian  quotes  (zii.  10.  75)«  8ay- 
ing,  **Ut  lana  tincta  fuoo  citra  purpuras 
placet,  at  si  contuleris  Tyriae  lacernae  oon- 
spectu  melioris  obruatur." 

31.  Si  quid  mirabere]  This  mazim  is 
oonsistent  with  the  advice  to  Numidus, 
Epp.  6.  1. 

34.  Certms  eguum  pugna  melior']  Stesi- 
chorus  is  said  to  haTO  spoken  this  fable  to 
the  dtizens  of  Himera  when  they  were  pre- 
paring  to  oonfer  absolute  power  on  Phalaris, 
and  giye  him  a  body-guard,  as  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  (Rhet.  ii.  20).  The  fable  is  told 
by  Phaedrus  (iy.  4),  with  the  substitution 
of  a  boar  for  the  stag.  Bentley  (Epist.  of 
Phalaris,  p.  27)  rather  doubts  the  aocuracy 
of  Aristotle  in  connecting  the  story  with 
Phalaris.  Conon,  a  grammarian  of  Aug^s- 
tus'  time,  and  the  author  of  a  work  called 
AtriyrjfffiCf  consisting  of  fifty  narratiyes, 
says  it  was  Gelo ;  but  Aristotle^s  authority 
is  the  best. 
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Pellebat,  donec  minor  in  certamine  longo 
Imploravit  opes  hominis  frenumque  recepit ; 
Sed  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste 
Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 
Sic  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 
Libertate  caret,  dominum  vehit  improbus  atque 
Serviet  aetemum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 
Gui  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim, 
Si  p^de  major  erit  subvertet,  si  minor  uret. 
Laetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter,  Aristi, 
Nec  me  dimittes  incastigatum  ubi  plura 
Cogere  quam.satis  est  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 
Tmperat  aut  servit  coUecta  pecunia  cuique, 
Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem. 
Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Vacunae, 
Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses  caetera  laetus. 
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37'  8ed  posiquam  victor  violent]  Bent- 
ley,  not  liking  '  violenB '  in  this  connexion, 
has  changed  *  yictor '  into  *  victo/  and  put 
'  yiolens'  before  it.  There  ia  no  anthority 
for  the  change.  The  reading  of  the  text  is 
that  of  every  MS.  and  the  Scholiasts,  and 
ezpresses  the  straggle  with  which  the  horse 
won  his  victory  and  his  servitude. 

39.  potiore  metallia]  The  *vectigalia' 
from  mines  ('  metalla ')  were  very  consider- 
able  at  this  time.  The  prindpal  mines  were 
the  gold  of  Aqnileia  and  Ictimuli  in  the 
Alps,  and  the  silver  of  Spain. 

42.  ut  calceus  olimf']  See  S.  i.  3.  31,  n. 
'  Olim '  is  used  quite  indeiinitely,  aa  in  S.  i. 
l.  25,  "  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 
Doctores.''  See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n.  For  other 
instances  of  '  urere,'  *  to  gall,'  see  Foroell. 

48.  Tortum  digna  eequi]  Acron  saySi 
"  Qui  magis  vind  debet :  quoniam  vind  est 
trahi  non  trahere.*'  I  think  this  gives  the 
right  sense,  and  that  the  metaphor  is  not 
taken  irom  machines,  or  rope-dandng,  or 
halters,  or  dog-chains,  or  boys  pulling  at 
ropes  of  spartum,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort, 
which  the  oommentators  suggest,  but  from 
a  prisoner  led  with  a  rope  round  his  neck 
by  his  captor. 

49.  Haec  tibi  dictabam]  The  imperfect 
tense  is  generally  used  in  letters  inatead  of 


the  present,  because  the*action  is  past  to  lihe 
person  reodving  the  letter.  As  to  'dic- 
tabam,'  see  S.  L  10.  92,  n.  The  Fanum 
Vacunae  was  about  three  miles  from  tiie 
confluence  of  the  Digentia  and  the  Anio 
close  to  the  modem  town,  Rocca  Giovane. 
"  Vacuna  has  been  thought  by  some  com- 
mentators  to  be  the  goddess  of  leisore. 
Lilius  Giraldus  says  it  is  synonymous  witfa 
Minerva,  Varro  with  Victoria.  The  opi- 
nion  of  the  last  seems  confirmed  by  ihe 
foUowing  inscription  foand  near  ihe  tem- 
ple: — 

IMP.    CA.ESAR.    VBSPASIANVS. 

PONT.    MAX.   TRIB.    POT. 

CAENSOR.    ABDEM.   VICTORIAE. 

VETVSTATE.  DILAP8AM. 

8VA.    IMPENSA. 

RESTITVrr. 

A  prostrate  brick  wall  oovered  witfa  oement, 
and  the  portion  of  a  smaU  conduit,  which 
supplied  the  temple  with  water,  were  aU 
that  we  could  find  of  the  'fimum  putre 
Vacunae'"  (KelsaU's  Classical  Rxcursion 
from  Rome  to  Arpino,  p.  21,  London,  1821). 
Vacuna  was  originally  a  Sabine  goddess. 
Some  suppose  that  Horaoe  is  playing  upon 
the  name,  as  if  it  were  akin  to  Vacatio,  to 
which  notion  I  attach  no  value. 
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This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  one  BuHatins,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  at  all.  He  was 
trayelliDg  in  the  Aegean  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  absent  longer  than  Horace  wished, 
or  thought  good  for  him ;  and  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  induce  him  to  retum.  The 
oommentators  generally  have  a  verj  mean  opinion  of  BuUatius,  who  has  snffered  at  their 
hands  barder  measure  than  any  of  Horace's  friends.  But  his  chief  vioe  seems  to  have 
been  a  fondness  for  trayellingy  and  an  especial  admiration  of  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
andent  towns  in  the  world.  If  we  are  to  add  to  this  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
was  unhappy,  and  thought  to  relieve  himself  by  change  of  soene,  he  may  have  been  mis- 
taken  in  his  means,  but  if  so  plenty  of  people  haye  shared  in  his  mistake,  and  when 
Horaoe  puts  before  Bullatius  as  the  end  of  life  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment, — a 
doctrine  he  seems  to  have  held  pretty  strongly, — we  may  doubt  whether  his  philosophy  is 
not  at  least  as  bad  as  his  friend's  practice.  But  we  need  not  assume  any  thing  injurious 
to  BuUatiDS.  Such  reflections  upon  travel  as  occur  in  this  Epistle  might  naturally  have 
Buggested  themselves  whomsoever  it  had  been  written  to.  We  are  not  to  judge  Horaoe's 
Epistles  as  we  would  private  letters,  meant  only  for  the  reading  of  the  persons  they  are 
written  to. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  the  Epistle  was  written. 


ARGUMENT. 

What  think  you,  Bullatius,  of  the  fine  places  of  the  East  ?  are  they  not  all  tame  compared 
with  our  Campus  and  Tiber  ?  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  one  of  Attalus'  towns, 
or  are  you  so  tired  of  travelling  that  you  must  settle  down  at  LebeduSi  the  dullest  of 
placeSi  as  you  know  ?  And  yet  I  could  live  there  for  a  time»  I  confess,  forgetting  home 
and  every  body,  to  look  out  upon  the  stormy  sea.  But  the  traveller  who  tums  in  to 
his  tavem  to  rest  would  not  stay  there  for  ever ;  and  he  who  warms  himself  by  the  fire 
or  a  hot  bath  does  not  make  these  the  end  of  his  life.  So  if  you  have  been  tempest- 
tost,  and  have  been  glad  to  put  into  port,  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  sell  your 
ship  and  never  come  back  ?  Those  parts  are  very  well  for  sick  people,  but  as  long  as 
health  and  fortune  let  you  be  at  Rome,  stay  here  and  praise  Samos  and  the  rest  at  a 
distance.  Be  thankfal  for  the  blessings  of  the  day,  and  live  for  the  present  hour ;  so 
will  you  be  happy  whatever  plaoe  you  may  be  in.  'Tis  reason  that  takes  away  sorrow, 
and  we  only  change  our  dime  when  we  shift  our  place.  It  is  but  a  busy  idleness  that* 
employs  us  when  we  seek  happiness  in  ships  and  in  coaches.  All  you  want  is  here  or 
at  duU  Ulubrae,  if  your  heart  be  true  and  fail  you  not. 
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QuiD  tibi  yisa  Ohios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos, 
Quid  concinna  Samos,  quid  Oroesi  regia  Sardes, 
Smyma  quid  et  Oolophon !     Majora  minorave  fama, 


l.  Quid  tibi  vi»a  CAto«,]  The  ialand  of 
Chios  was  nigged  and  moontainous  {"  Chio'8 
rocky  iale ") ;  bnt  had,  as  it  still  has,  an 
ezoeilent  climate  and  choioe  wines :  its  wo- 
men  also  were  very  handsome;  in  all  of 
which  ancient  and  modern  acconnts  agree. 
Its  prindpal  town,  Chios,  was  a  noble  city, 
ricfaJy  adomed  with  buildings  and  works  of 
art.  Verres  plaodered  it  of  some  of  its 
best  statoes  (ac.  in  Verr.  ii.  1.  19).  Not 
a  trace  of  any  thing  remains.  Horace 
calls  Lesbos  celebrated,  and  its  fame  need 
not  be  supposed  to  depend  on  its  wines,  or 
on  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  as  the  oommen- 
tators  say.  From  the  Trojan  War  to  the 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  Tacitus 
calls  it  **  insula  nobilis  et  amoena "  (Ann. 
Ti.  3),  the  fortunes  of  Lesbos,  its  reyoln- 
tions  and  oonquests,  its  oonnezion  with 
Athens,  its  tradition  of  Orpheus,  its  poets 
and  musidans  and  statesmen,  its  dties  and 
works  of  art,  its  fields  and  yineyards  and 
climate,  all  oontributed  to  make  it  the  most 
oonspicuous  ishind  in  the  Aegean. 

Samos  (the  island)  is  rough,  but  the 
town  is  meant,  and  it  is  called  '  concinna' 
from  its  buildiogs,  of  which  a  temple  of 
Juno  was  one  of  the  most  oonspicuous. 
Cicero  caUs  it  ''fanum  antiquissimum  et 
nobilissimum "  (Verr.  ii.  1.  19").  Outside 
and  inside  this  temple  was  adomed  with 
the  finest  works  of  art.  There  was  also  a 
celebrated  mole  at  Samos,  made  to  protect 
the  harbour,  which  would  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  a  trayeller. 

The  town  of  Sardes  (al  Sopdfic)»  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  from  the  readiness  with 
which  it  was  bumt  to  the  ground  in  the 
revolt  of  the  lonians,  b.c.  499,  must  ori- 
ginally  have  been  built  of  slight  materials, 
though  it  was  the  seat  of  enormous  wealth 
•during  the  reigns  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and 
especuJly  that  of  Croesus,  whose  palace  be- 
came  the  residence  of  the  Persian  Satraps 
and  was  beautified  by  them,  espedally  by 
Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  gardens  are 
celebrated  (Cic.  de  Senect  c.  17).  The 
strength  of  its  natural  position  was  eztra- 
ordinary.  The  river  Pactolus  flowed  through 
the  dty.  There  are  ruins  still  in  ezistence, 
one  of  which  (of  brick)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  palace  of  Croesus.  There  are  traces 
of  a  theatre  and  marble  piers  supporting 
masses  of  brick,  but  all  these  and  the  other 
no  doubt  are  Roman.    Sardes  surrendered 


to.  Alezander,  and  after  his  death  pasaed 
through  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  Seleucns, 
and  his  descendants,  and  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamum,  till  Lydia  became  part  of  the 
Roman  proyinoe  of  Asia.  Some  of  the  im- 
perial  ooins  of  Sardes  bear  the  inacription, 
2APAEI2.  ASIAS.  ATAIAS.  MHTPO- 
nOAI2. 

3.  Smyma  quid  et  Colophonf]  Alez- 
ander  the  Great  found  Smyma  in  mins, 
and  conoeiyed  the  design  of  re-buiiding  it, 
being  prompted  by  Nemesis  in  a  dream. 
He  did  not  live  to  do  so,  but  Antigonns 
began  and  Lysimachus  finished  a  new  town 
on  a  magnifioent  scale.  Strabo  (L  ziy.  p. 
646)  giyes  a  description  of  it,  and  speaks  of 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beautifnl  dties  of 
lonia.  There  are  ooins  of  the  empiz« 
beariog  the  inscription  2MTPNAIt2N 
nPQTON  A2IA2  KAAAEI  KAI  ME- 
rEOEI.  Among  other  objects  of  interest 
was  a  temple  erected  to  Homer,  and  called 
Homerium.  The  inhabitants  claimed  him 
as  their  countryman,  and  showed  a  caye  in 
which  it  was  said  he  wrote  hia  poems.  The 
mins  that  now  stand  are  not  many,  the 
Turks  haying  used  the  materials  for  their 
buildings ;  but  ezcayations  haye  bronght  to 
light  many  statues,  inscriptions,  and  medals. 

Colophon,  also  in  loniaon  the  Hales,  was 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus  with  Lebedns 
(y.  6).  Its  chief  attraction  was  its  neigh- 
hourhood  to  the  shrine  of  the  Clarian 
ApoUo.  At  present  only  a  few  huta  ataod 
on  the  site  of  this  town. 

—  Majora  minorave  fama,"]  *  Be  tfaey 
greater  or  less  than  report  makes  them  out  to 
be  (I  care  not  which),  are  they  not  all  tame 
oompared  with  the  Campus  Martius  and  the 
Tiber?'  *Ve'  is  probably  formed  from 
'yel,'  and  had  much  the  same  meaning, 
being  chiefly  used  in  poetiy.  When  '  yel ' 
is  used  an  indifTerenoe  in  the  speaker^s 
mind  is  implied  as  to  which  of  the  two 
cases  or  objects  be  taken.  '  Ne '  being  at- 
tached  to  *  cuncta'  shows  that  the  emphasis 
lies  on  that  word  (see  Key's  L.  6. 1444,  n., 
and  I4I7).  Ven.  I483,Ascen8.  1529,  and 
most  of  the  old  editions,  and  the  great 
majority  of  MSS.,  haye  *  minoraye.'  Lam- 
binus  and  many  editors  after  him,  induding 
Bentley,  haye  foUowed  the  Aldine  editions, 
which  haye  '  minorane. '  But  *  ne '  has 
little  MS.  authority.  It  would  be  nnusual 
here.     **  *  Ne,'  in  the  seoond  part  of  a 
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Gunctane  prae  Gampo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent ! 
An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una, 
An  Lebedum  laudas  odio  maris  atque  viarum ! 
Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit ;  Gabiis  desertior  atque 


direct  question,  is  rarei  and  perhaps  li- 
mited  in  the  best  writers  to  *necne.'  " 
(Key*8  L.  G.  1628,  n.)  If  *  minorane  '  be 
the  tme  reading,  *  fama '  must  be  followed 
by  a  note  of  interrogation. 

5.  Aitalicit  ex  wrhxlmi\  One  of  the 
towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamnm  be- 
qneathed  by  Attalus  III.  to  &e  Roman 
people,  and  oonstitnted  a  Roman  province 
on  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  a.u.c.  625. 
The  fortress  of  Pergamum  in  Mysia  was 
entrusted  by  Lysimachus  to  his  officer  Phi- 
letaerus,  who  made  himself  independent, 
and  held  the  town  and  its  vast  treasures,  of 
which  he  had  charge,  for  twenty  years,  be- 
ginning  b.c.  283.  His  successor,  Eumenes 
I.,  defeated  the  army  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  near  Sardes,  and  added  some  of  the 
surrounding  oountry  to  his  possessions,  to 
which  his  successor  Attalus  I.  added  more 
by  the  oonquest  of  the  Gallo-Graed,  and  he 
first  took  the  title  of  king  of  Pergamum; 
His  successors,  adhering  to  the  alliance  of 
tlie  Romans,  got  the  benefit  of  their  suc- 
oesses  against  Antiochus ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamum,  when  it  was  handed  over  to 
the  Romans,  included  Mysia,  Lydia,  lonia, 
and  part  of  Caria,  the  princifml  cities  of 
which  (/iijrpoTToXdf)  were  Ephesus,  Perga- 
mum,  Sardes,  Smyma,  Lampsacus,  Cyzicus. 
Other  large  towns  were  Tralles,  Adramyt- 
tium,  Thyatira,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
shown  by  the  ruins  that  remain  to  have 
been  built  and  omamented  on  a  magnificent 
scale. 

6.  An  Lebedum  laudas']  Lysimachus, 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.c.  901),  when 
he  became  master  of  the  westem  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  destroyed  the  towns  of  Lebe- 
dus  and  Colophon  in  lonia,  and  transferred 
their  inhabitants  to  Ephesus.  Lebedus  nevor 
seems  to  haye  been  rebuiU  so  as  to  recover 
any  of  its  former  importanoe,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  town  probably  helped  to  cause 
the  desolate  appearance  described  by  Ho- 
race.  There  are  some  ruins  still  in  ez- 
istence,  marking  the  spot  where  this  town 
stood,  now  oftlled  Ecclesia,  or  Xingi 
(Cramer).  Horace  writes  as  if  he  knew 
Lebedus,  but  did  not  know  the  other  phices 
he  refers  to  before.  He  must  have  seen 
this  place,  if  at  all,  in  his  campaigning  with 
Brutus. 

Gabii  was  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  an 


Alban  colony,  100  stadia  firom  Rome,  which 
ezcavations,  made  about  the  end  of  tfae  last 
oentury,  show  to  have  stood  on  a  plaoe 
now  called  rOsteria  del  Pbntano  (Cramer). 
In  Cioero's  time  it  was  a  municipium  (Pro 
Planc.  c.  9).  During  the  dvil  wars  it  fell 
into  ruins ;  so  that  Lucan  says, 

" Gabios,  Veioeque,  Coramque 

Pulvere  vix  tectae  poterant  monstrare  rui- 
nae"(vii.  392). 

Propertius  mentions  its  desertion  and  for- 
mer  greatness  in  one  line, — 
**  £t  qui  nunc  nuUi  mazima  turba  Gabi." 

Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  place  of  resort  for 
people  in  humble  drcumstances,  aa — 
"  Quis  timet  aut  timuit  gelida  Praeneste 
rainam, 
Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis, 

ant 
Simplidbus  Gabiis?"  (iii.  190). 

" jam  oelebres  notique  poetae 

Balneolum  Gabiis,  Romae  conducere  fumos 
Tentarent "  (vii.  3). 

In  Horace's  time,  while  cold  bathing  was 
the  feshion  under  the  advice  of  Antonius 
Musa,  it  appears  Gabii  was  resorted  to. 
Horace  may  have  been  there  himself.  See 
Epp.  15.  9.  The  town  was  restored  under 
the  Emperors  Antoninus  and  Commodus, 
and  recovered  some  importance.  There 
was  a  temple  of  Juno  at  Gabii,  of  which 
some  remains  are  said  to  exist  still.  Several 
statues  and  inscriptions  were  found  wben 
the  ezcavations  took  place. 

Fidenae  was  about  five  miles  from  Rome, 
in  the  Sabine  territory,  of  which  remains  are 
still  in  ezistence  near  Castel  Giubileo 
(Cramer).  In  x.u.c.  329  the  town  was 
destroyea  by  Aemilius  Mamercus  (Liv.  iv. 
9).  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  of  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions,  making  many  effbrts  to  recover 
its  independenoe.  According  to  tradition 
Romulus  found  it  a  large  town  and  con- 
quered  it  (Dionys.  Halic.  ii.  23),  but  it 
seems  never  to  have  risen  to  any  great  im- 
portance  again.  It  appears  from  Tadtus 
(Ann.  iv.  62)  tiiat  Fidenae  waa  a  muni- 
dpium  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  relates, 
in  his  own  style,  a  dreadful  acddent  by  the 
£tJling  of  a  temporary  amphitheatre,  by 
which  he  says  50,000  persons  were  Idlled 
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Fidenis  vicus ;  tamen  illic  vivere  vellem, 
Oblitusque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis 
Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentem. 
Sed  neque  qui  Oapua  Bomam  petit  imbre  lutoque 
Adspersus  volet  in  caupona  vivere  ;  nec  qui 


lO 


or  hurt;  but  they  had  oome  from  all 
qnarten,  and  tbis  is  no  indication  of  the 
popidation.  Suetonius  (Tib.  40)  makea  the 
number  upwarda  of  20,000. 

Theae  two  towna  were  provOTbially  joined 
together,  for  besidea  this  phtce  we  &id  in 
Juvenal  (S.  x.  99),— 

'*  Hujus  qui    trahitur  praetextam  sumere 
mavis, 

An  Fidenarum  Gabiorumque  esse  potes- 
tas?" 

that  is,  a  ^agistrate  of  the  little  towns  of 
Fidenae  and  Gabii ;  and  S.  vi.  65 : — 
'^Magna  tamen  fama  est  cujusdam  rure 

patemo 
Viventis  :  vivat  Gabiis,  ut  vixit  in  agro ; 
Vivat  Fidenis,  et  agello  cedo  patemo." 

Virgil  mentions  them  together  as  colonies  of 
Alba  (Aen.  vi.  773) :— 
"  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios,  urbemque 
Fidenam, 
Hi  CoUatinas  imponent  montibns  arces ;" 

where  it  may  be  observed  Virgil  shortens 
the  first  syllable,  whereas  Horace  and 
Juvenal  and  Silius  (zv.  91)  make  it  long. 

8.  tamen  iUic  vivere  vellem]  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  respect  to  the 
connexion  aiid  meaning  of  this  passage  and 
the  next.  Horace  seems  to  mean  that 
though  Lebedus  was  a  place  deserted,  he 
could  enjoy  living  there  though  it  cut  him 
off  from  all  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  the 
fine  prospect  it  gave  of  the  sea,  wbich 
would  be  an  exaggerated  way  of  speaking. 
He  had  probably  in  mind  some  occasion 
when  he  hadadmired  the  sea  from  Lebedus, 
and  the  recoUection  came  upon  him  strongly 
as  he  wrote;  or  Bullatius  may  have  said 
something  in  a  letter  about  the  fine  pro- 
spect,  and  Horace  means  that  he  agrees 
with  him.  Bnt,  he  goes  on  to  say,  there  is 
a  time  for  all  things.  The  travelier,  when 
he  gets  splashed,  may  be  glad  of  a  tavem 
to  retire  to  and  clean  himself,  but  he  would 
not  wish  to  stay  there  all  his  life  ;  and  the 
man  who  has  got  chilled  may  be  glad  of  a 
fire  or  hot  bath,  but  he  does  not  reckon 
fires  and  hot  baths  the  chief  good  of  life ; 
and  though  you  may  have  been  glad  to  get 


on  shore  in  a  foreign  hmd  to  escape  fiom  a 
storm,  you  wili  surely  not  think  it  neceesary 
to  stay  there  for  ever.  If  a  man  is  in 
health,  Bhodes  and  Mytilene  are  not  tfae 
places  for  him  ;  so  come  back  again  while 
you  may,  and  if  you  must  praise  those  distant 
parts,  praise  them  at  home.  It  appears  as 
if  Bttilatius  had  been  a  good  while  absent 
and  meant  to  remain  much  longer. 

11.  ^tft  Capua  Romam]  The  road  Ap- 
pius  made  (A.n.c.  442)  extended  only  aa 
far  as  Capua.  It  was  afl^rwards  extended 
to  Beneventum,  and  then  on  by  two  diffe- 
rent  branches  to  Brandusium,  acoording  to 
the  general  opinion,  which  however  has 
been  disputed  (see  S.  i.  d.  79,  n.).  The 
road,  of  which  a  desciiption  is  given  by 
Procopius  (de  Bell.  Gotii.  i.  14)  from  his 
own  observations,  was  fbrmed  of  blocks  of 
basaltic  stone  very  compactly  put  together 
without  mortar  or  clamps,  or  metai  of  any 
sort.  Whether  there  was  originally  gravid 
laid  over  the  pavement  or  not  is  unoertain ; 
but  when  it  came  to  be  wom  by  traffic,  a 
coat  of  gravel  may  have  been  given  it. 
Certainly  gravel  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription  quoted  on  S.  i.  5.  6,  and  Horaoe's 
aocount  of  the  traveller  coming  in  splashed 
with  mud  leads  to  the  same  conclnsion. 
The  pavement  is  uow  generally  covered  with 
gravel,  and  "  when'  it  is  unoovered,  as  at 
Capo  de  Bove,  at  Fon<U,  &c.,  the  stones, 
though  irregular,  are  large  and  flat,  but 
their  edges  being  wom  into  hottows  they 
jolt  a  carriage  unmerdfiilly "  (Forsyth^s 
Italy,  p.  133).  This  confirms  the  inter- 
pretation  given  to  the  verse  last  referred  to. 

12.  nec  qui  Frigut  coUegiQ  Thts  pas- 
sage  is  not  given  by  Foroellini  under  *  col- 
ligere,'  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  staods 
alone.  The  meaning  is  plain  enough :  he 
who  has  got  chilled,  not  he  who  has  cau^t 
the  ague,  as  some  say.  Obbarius  quotes 
Ovid  (Met.  i.  234):  '« ab  ipso  CoUigit  os 
rabiem."  '  Furnos '  may  be  bakers'  ovens 
or  any  fumaces  to  which  a  man  might  go 
to  warm  himsclf.  As  to  the  'iMdnea,' 
*  public  baths,'  the  subject  is  too  wide  fbr 
this  place,  and  all  infbrmation  that  is 
wanted  can  be  gathered  from  the  Dict. 
Ant. 
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Frigus  coUegit  furnos  et  balnea  laudat 

Ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam. 

Nec  si  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  15 

Idcirco  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas. 

Incolumi  Rhodos  et  Mytilene  pulchra  facit  quod 

Paenula  solstitio,  campestre  nivalibus  auris, 

Per  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextili  mense  caminus. 

Dum  licet  ac  vultum  servat  Fortuna  benignum,  20 

Bomae  laudetur  Samos  et  Ghios  et  Bhodos  absens. 

Tu  quamcunque  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam 

Orata  sume  manu,  neu  dulcia  differ  in  annum, 

Ut  quocunque  loco  fueris  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas ;  nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  25 

Non  locus  efi^i  late  maris  arbiter  aufert, 

Gaelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia  :  navibus  atque 

Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.     Quod  petis  hic  est, 

£st  Ulubris,'  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  30 


17.  Incolumi]     See  S.  ii.  3.  137,  n. 

18.  Paenula  goUiUio,  eampealre]  The 
'paenula'  was  a  thick  ooter  mantle  worn 
in  bad  weather  o?er  the  toga.  (See  S.  ii. 
7.  55,  n.)  The  '  campestre '  was  a  linen 
doth  wom  round  the  loins  in  games  or 
ezerdses  in  whidi  the  body  was  otherwise 
stripped,  as  also  in  swimming.  The  gar- 
ment  whidi  Adam  and  Eve  made  for  them- 
selves  of  fig-leaves,  which  the  Septuagint 
translators  call  TrtpiZnifiaTa,  and  we  trans- 
]ate  *  aprons/  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv. 
17)  renders  '  campestria : '  "  consuerunt 
folia  fid  et  feoerunt  sibi  campestria :  id  est 
sucdnctoria  genitalium.  Nam  quidam  in- 
terpretes  sucdnctoria  posuerunt.  Porro 
autem  campestria  btinum  quidem  verbum 
est|  sed  ex  eo  dictum  quod  juvenes  qui  nndi 
exercebantur  in  Campo  pudenda  operiebant : 
unde  qui  ita  sucdndi  sunt  campestratos 
vulgus  appelUt." 

19.  caminua.']     See  Epod.  ii.  43,  n. 

22.  fortunaverit']  Of  this  word  For- 
cellini  says,  *'  ubique  diis  tribuitur  quorum 
in  manu  Fortunae  vis  esse  dicttur.''  It  is 
only  used  in  referenoe  to  the  gifts  of  the 
gods. 

23.  in  annum,']     See  Epp.  i.  2.  38. 

26.  ^U9i  late  marie  arbiter]  That  is, 
a  pUoe  which  commands  (as  we  say)  a  wide 
prospect  ovo-  the  sea,  sudi  as  Lebedus  was 
described  to  be  above. 


28.  Sirenua  noe  exercet  inertia :]  This 
is  a  very  happy  expression,  and  has  become 
proverbial  for  a  do-nothing  activity,  such 
exertions  as  tend  to  no  point  and  produce 
no  fruits.  '  Navibus  atque  quadrigis  '  ob- 
viously  means  '  running  about  by  sea  and 
land.'  'Quadriga'  is  any  carriage  drawn 
by  fonr  horses  (abreast,  two  under  the  yoke 
attached  to  the  pole,  and  two  outside, 
'fiinales'  fastened  by  traoes),  though  the 
word  is  more  qenerally  used  for  a  triumphal 
or  radng  chariot  than  for  a  travelling  car- 
riage,  of  which  there  were  various  kinds. 
'  Rheda  *  was  the  most  general  name  for 
such  a  carriage  on  four  wheels  (see  S.  ii.  6. 
42,  n  ).  '  Petorritum  *  was  another  name, 
and  a  third  was  '  carruca,'  a  later  name, 
not  known  in  Hpraoe'8  time.  Of  travelling 
carriages  there  was  a  variety  of  names,  each 
differing  more  or  less  from  the  others: 
'  cisium,'  '  essedum,'  '  carpentum/  '  pilen- 
tnm,'  '  covinus.' 

30.  Eet  Ulubrii,]  AU  that  we  know  of 
Ulubrae  is  that  it  was  a  small  town  of 
Latium,  not  far  from  Velitrae,  and  that  it 
was  a  place  of  no  importanoe.  So  Juvenal 
(x.  101)Bays: 

"  Et  de  mensura  jus  dicere  ?  Vasa  minora 
Frangere  pannosua  vacuis  aedilis  Ulubris  ? ' ' 
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A.u.c.  734. 

lodus,  to  whom  ihis  Epistle  is  addressed,  has  been  mentioned,  with  all  that  Is  known 
of  him,  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i.  29,  and  Pompeius  Grosphos  in  C.  iL  16.  It  is  a 
letter  of  introdnction  for  Grosphns  to  Icdus,  who  was  emplojed  in  managing  Agrippa's 
estates  in  Sidly. 

It  is  pOBsible  Horaoe  may  have  had  a  letter  from  Icdus  in  which  he  wrote  sometliiiig 
that  gave  rise  to  the  reflections  with  which  the  Epistle  b^^ins ;  but  to  affirm  from  wbat 
Horace  here  says  that  Icdus  was  a  miser  or  a  misanthrope,  or  any  thing  else  but  a  good 
and  sensible  man,  any  one  who  reads  the  Epistle  with  the  smallest  attention  must  see  is 
absurd.  The  Argument  will  show  the  spirit  of  it,  and  convinoe  any  body  that  Honoe 
means  nothing  but  compUments  to  his  friend. 

The  date  is  not  difficult  to  make  out.  It  must  have  been  written  shortly  affcer  the 
successes  of  Agrippa  against  the  Cantabri,  who,  having  been  subdued  by  Augnstus  in 
A.TJ.c.  730,  afterwards  broke  out  again  and  were  finally  conquered  and  broken  by  Agrippa 
A.U.C.  734,  in  the  autumn  of  which  year  this  Epistle  was  written.  (See  v.  29.)  At  that 
time  the  dose  of  Tiberius'  expedition  to  Armenia,  and  the  restoration  of  the  standards  of 
Crassus  would  be  news  just  fresh. 

ARGUMENT. 

Use  what  you  get  with  discretion,  Icdus,  and  no  man  can  be  better  off  than  you.  Be 
content.  He  is  not  poor  who  has  enough.  As  long  as  you  have  good  health  the 
ricbes  of  kings  oould  add  nothing  to  your  happiness.  Aocustom  yourseif  to  simple 
fare  and  you  will  never  leave  it  off,  though  you  should  be  tumed  into  gold,  whether  it 
be  that  money  makes  no  change  in  our  natures,  or  because,  like  a  wise  man,  you  count 
every  thing  less  than  virtue.  We  may  wonder  why  Democritus  should  have  neglected 
his  goods  to  absorb  himself  in  his  studies,  when  we  see  how  you  are  able  in  the  midst 
of  sordid  employments  to  Uft  your  thoaghts  to  the  skies,  and  to  search  into  the  springs 
of  nature,  and  to  balance  rival  systems. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  beg  you  to  receive  Pompeius  Grosphus,  and  whatever  he  aska 
let  him  have,  for  he  will  ask  nothing  that  is  not  right.  Such  friends  are  diei^ly 
purchased. 

If  you  would  know  what  is  going  on  at  Rome,  the  Cantabrian  has  fEdlen  before  the  valour 
of  Agrippa,  the  Armenian  of  Tiberius.  Phraates  has  done  homage  and  aocepted  the 
yoke  of  Caesar.    Plenty  is  showering  an  abundant  harvest  upon  Italy. 
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Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis  quos  coUigis,  Icci, 

Si  recte  frueris  non  est  ut  copia  major 

Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.     ToUe  querelas ; 

Pauper  enim  non  est  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positorum  abstemius  herbis 

Vivis  et  urtica,  sic  vives  protinus  ut  te 

Gonfestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret ; 

Vel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescit, 

Vel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora. 

Miramur  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

Gultaque  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox  ; 


,10 


1.  F^etibua  Agrtppae']  From  what 
sources  Agrippa  derived  his  immense  wealth 
we  do  not  know.  From  this  Epistle  we 
leam  that  he  had  estates  in  Sidly,  probably 
given  him  after  his  suocesses  against  Sex. 
Pompeius.  Horaoe  means  to  say  to  Iccius 
that  he  has  got  a  good  post  and  may  be 
very  oomfortable  if  he  is  careful.  He  pro- 
bably  got  a  per-centage  on  what  he  col- 
lected.  He  is  generally  called  the  '  proco- 
rator'  of  Agrippa,  and  tbat  as  a  general 
term  may  ezpress  his  office,  since  'procu- 
rator '  was  oue  who  acted  for  another  witli 
his  authority.  He  might  be  called  '  coactor ' 
as  coUector  of  rents,  bnt  probably  his  super> 
vision  was  general.  But  he  must  not  be 
supposed  to  have  been  Agrippa's  '  villicus.' 
The  *  villicus '  was  a  slave  (see  below,  £pp. 
14.  1). 

4.  eui  rerum  suppeiit  usus,']  'Rernm 
usus'  here  seems  to  mean  the  supply  of 
things  needfuL  '  Suppeto/  meaning  '  to  be 
suffident/  occurs  in  Epod.  zvii.  64.  '  Pau- 
per'  is  here  used  more  in  the  sense  of 
privation  than  Horace  generaUy  uses  it. 

5.  Si  ventri  bene,  ei  lateri']  This  seema 
to  be  a  translation  of  Solon's  verses,  quoted 
by  Plutarch  (vit.  c.  2),  who  says  of  him 
vXovTov  i'  oifK  i9avfiaZ%v  dXXd  Kai  ^riaiv 
ofAoiioc  vXovTilv  (^  re — 

iroXdc  dpyvpSc  k<rTt 
Kai  xpv<r6c  Kai  yrjc  Tcvpo^opov  vtiia, 
(irxoi  ff  Tifiiovoi  Tt,  Kai  ^  fiova   ravra 
vdpicTi 
yaoTpi  Tk  Kai  TrXiwp^c  Kai  fcomv  aPpd 
TraBtiv» 

7.  pontorutn]  *  Ponere '  is  the  usoal 
w<nd  for  putting  dishes  on  the  table,  as 


observed  on  S.  ii.  2.  23.  Here  fine  dishes 
are  meant,  as  we  can  tell  by  the  contezt. 
The  nettle  '  urtica  *  forms  an  ingredient  in 
the  broth  of  poor  people  in  this  country, 
and  still  more  in  Sootland.  'Protinus' 
means  '  right  on/  and  is  applied  in  various 
ways.  Here  it  means  '  in  an  unintemipted 
oourse/  that  is, '  always.'  *  Ut '  means  '  even 
supposing/  as  in  Epod.  i.  21 .  '  Confestim/ 
'  straightway/  has  the  same  root  as  '  festino,' 
which  Gellius  (zvi.  14)  says  is  akin  to 
'  fessus.'  Though  '  Fortunae  rivus '  occurs 
no  where  else  in  extant  writers,  it  seems,  as 
Orelli  says,  to  have  been  a  proverbial  ez- 
pression. 

10.  naturam  mutare]  Horace  says  the 
same  in  a  different  application  elsewhere 
(Epod.  iv.  5): 

"  licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia, 
Fortuna  non  mutat  genus." 

12.  Miramur  ai  jDemocriii]  1  do  not 
agree  with  Orelli  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  (See  Aigument.)  Democri- 
tufl  of  Abdera  had  a  considerable  patrimony, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  Xerzes 
when  (as  Herodotus  relates,  viii.  120)  he 
stopped  at  Abdera  on  his  retum  from 
Greece.  (See  Diog.  Laert.  iz.  34.)  He 
traveUed  a  great  part  of  his  life  and  squan- 
dered  his  means  in  this  way.  (Diog.  L. 
iv.  35.  39.)  Cioero  says  he  was  reported 
to  have  put  out  his  eyes  to  prevent  hi» 
mind  from  being  distracted,  and  that  he 
neglected  his  patrimony  and  leffc  his  lands 
uncultivated.  (De  Finn.  v.  29 ;  Tusc.  Disp. 
T.  39.)  In  whatever  way  be  wasted  his 
goods  it  seems  his  name  had  passed  into  a 
proverb. 

R  r 
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Oum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  hicri 

NU  parvmn  sapias  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures :  i  s 

Quae  mare  compescant  causae,  quid  temperet  annum, 

Stellae  sponte  sua  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent, 

Quid  premat  obscurum  lunae,  quid  proferat  orbem, 

Quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors, 

Empedocles  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen.  2f> 

Verum  seu  pisces  seu  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas 

Utere  Pompeio  Grospho,  et  si  quid  petet  ultro 


14.  Cfum  /v  inier  scabiem]  There  is  no 
reflection  on  IcciuB  in  these  words.  Hia 
oocupataon  bb  a  oollector  of  rents  and  over- 
aeer  of  a  large  estate  would  bring  a  good 
deal  of  dirty  work  upon  his  hands,  and  the 
words  are  well  suited  to  expresa  the  con- 
trast  between  the  necessary  pursuits  of  his 
daily  life  and  the  high  subjects  his  mind 
rose  to  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks. 

16.  QiMie  mare  eompeacant  eotitae,] 
lliere  is  much  poetical  power  in  these  four 
▼erses.  They  are  worthy  of  Lucretius,  and 
in  his  style. 

20.  Empedocles  an  Stertinium']  £m- 
pedodes  was  bom  about  b.c.  620»  and  was 
a  man  of  wealth  and  station  at  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily.  His  philosophy  was  chiefly  his 
own ;  but  in  respect  to  his  physics,  which 
are  bere  more  particularly  referred  to,  he 
seems  to  ha?e  held  with  ihe  Eleatic  school 
of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides.  What  we 
know  of  his  doctrines  is  chiefly  deriTed  from 
fragments  of  two  poems  in  hexameter  Terse, 
one  caUed  KaOapfioif  a  song  of  expiation 
(see  MiUler's  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  254);  the 
other  on  Nature,  unless,  which  b  most 
probable,  they  are  parts  of  the  same  poem. 
His  riews  are  rendered  more  difficult  of 
oomprehension  by  the  prctension,  which 
runs  throngh  his  works  and  mystifies  his 
style,  to  divine  powers.  (See  A.  P.  463, 
sqq.)  Lucretius  (i.  732,  sqq.^  says  of  his 
poems  (of  which,  so  far  as  the  fragments 
allow,  an  analysis  is  given  by  Ritter,  Hist. 
Phil.  i.  p.  445,  sqq.): 

**  Carmina  quinetiam  dirini  pectoris  ejus 
Yociferantur,  et  exponunt  praedara  re- 

perta; 
Ut  viz  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus." 

They  were  much  read  and  admired  by  the 
Romans.  Horace  refers  perhaps  to  a 
dogma  imputed  to  Empedocles  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  76):  oroixtia  fUtfdvai  TirTapa, 
•Kvpt  i^^wp,  yiiv,  iikoaf  ^iXiav  ti  y  ovyKpi- 
viTai  Kal  vf (Koc  ^  oiaKpivtrai :  and  to  this 


Cicero  alludes  (de  Amic.  vii.)  when  he  aays 
"Agrigentinum  quidem  doctum  quendam 
Tinun  carminibus  GraedsYatidnatnm  fenmty 
quae  in  rerum  natura  totoque  mundo  oon- 
starent  quaeque  moTerentur,  ea  contrahere 
amicitiam,  dissipara  disoordiam." 

Stertinius,  of  whom  all  that  is  known  bas 
been  told  in  the  Introduction  to  S.  iL  3,  is 
put  again  as  the  representatiye  of  the  Stoics, 
who  in  their  physical  theory  foUoifed  Aris- 
totle,  and  he  appears  to  haTe  had  a  con- 
tempt  for  Empedodes.  '  Stertinium '  is  an 
acfjective  formed  like  '  Sulpiciis '  in  C-  iv. 
12.  18.  'Stertinium  acnmen '  is  an  ez-* 
pression  like  '  sententia  Catonis '  (S.  i.  2. 
22,  n.,  and  others  quoted  there,  and  ix.  1. 
72,  n.),  and  '  error  Herculis '  in  Propertins 
(i.  20.  15) :  *'  Quae  miser  ignotis  error  per- 
pessus  in  oris  Herculis."  *  Deliret '  is  used 
perhaps  by  way  of  jocular  allusion  to  the 
Stoic  theory  notioed  in  S.  ii.  3. 

21.  Verum  eeu  piscee]  This  is  only  a 
way  of  changing  the  subject,  and  paasing 
from  lodus  and  his  habits  to  that  whidi  was 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  Epistle,  the  infano- 
duction  of  Grosphus.  Murdering  leeks  and 
onions  is  a  humorous  way  of  aliuding  to  the 
notion  of  Pythagoras  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  6. 
63,  and  the  same  is  extended  to  fishes  per- 
haps,  because  Bmpedodes,  who  befiered  in 
the  metempsydiosis,  though  in  a  different 
way  firom  Pythagoras,  and  held  that  to  take 
life  was  against  the  uniTersal  law,  de- 
dared  that  he  himself  had  once  been  a  fish, 
among  other  things : 

{jBri  ydp  iror'  iyut  yfv6fifiv  covpoc  rc  Kopq 

Tt 

OdfivoQ  r'  ocwvof  rt  Kai  l^  aXoQ  Ifi^rvpoQ 
IxOvg. 

We  need  not  at  any  rate  suppose  that  a  con- 
trast  of  luxurious  and  firugal  foxe  is  meant 
in  *  pisces '  and  '  porrum  et  caepe.'  "  Seu 
laute  sive  paroe  vivis  "  is  the  explanation  of 
Comm.  (>un.,  whidi  many  oommentators 
have  followed. 
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Defer ;  nil  Grosphus  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aeqiium. 
Vilis  amicorum  est  annona  bonis  ubi  quid  deest. 
Ne  tamen  ignores  quo  sit  Bomana  loco  res : 
Gantaber  Agrippae,  Glaudi  virtute  Neronis 
Armenius  cecidit ;  jus  imperiumque  PhraateQ 
Gaesaris  accepit  genibus  minor ;  aurea  fruges 
Italiae  pleno  defundit  Gopia  comu. 


25 


23.  verum]     See  above  (Epp.  7*  98,  n.). 

24.  Vilis  amicarufn  eti  afiiiofia]  Horaoe 
to  aay  good  friends    are    cheaply 

bought  becaiue  they  do  not  ask  moro  than 
is  right,  they  are  reasonable  and  modest  in 
their  demands,  as  Grosphus  wonid  be. 
Socrates  in  Xenophon  (Mem.  ii.  10),  exhort- 
ing  Diodoms  to  theduties  of  friendship,  says: 
vvv  Sk  did  rd  irpdyfiara  lifutvoraTovc  iim 
^iXovc  dyaOo^  KTfioanOait  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  tronbles  of  the  times  friends  may  be 
bought  cheap. 

26.  Cantaber  Affrippae,']  See  Introduc- 
tion. 

27*  Armeniua  ceeidit ;]  This  is  an  ez- 
aggerated  way  of  stating  the  case.  He 
reifers  to  the  oompletion  of  Tiberias'  mis- 
sion  mentaoned  in  the  Introduction  to  Epp. 
3.  At  their  own  request  Augustus  sent 
Tigranes  to  the  ArmenianSi  he  having  been 
for  some  timeliving  in  ezile  at  Rome.  They 
put  the  reigning  Idng  Artaxias  to  death  and 
reoeired  Tigranes,  because  they  had  chosen 
to  haTo  faim  for  their  king.  Nevertheless 
it  appears  that  a  ooin  was  struck  for  the 
occasion    with   the   inscription    abjibnia 

CAPTA. 

— ju»  imperiumque  Phraatee]  The  re- 
storation  of  the  standards  of  Crassus  took 
place  A.U.C.  734.    Tfae  aooount  of  Justin, 

2uoted  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  L  26, 
oes  not  state  the  case  accurately  aa 
regards  tfais  transaction,  and  tfae  causes 
wfaicfa  led  to  tfae  restoration  are  so  Tarionsly 
stated  by  tfae  faistorians  that  it  is  difBcult 
to  form  any  opinion  fitnn  tfaeir  statements. 
Suetonitts  (Aug.  c.  21)  merely  says: 
**  Partfai  quoque  et  Armeniam  vindicanti 
fadle  cesserunt  (wfaicfa  refers  to  a  faiter 
affair),  et  signa  militaria,  quae  M.  Crasso  et 
H.  Antonio  ademerant,  reposcenti  reddide- 
runt :  obsidesque  insuper  obtolenmt."  Ta- 
citus  (Ann.  ii.  I)  says:  "Pfaraates  quan- 
quam  depulisset  ezerdtns  ducesque  Ro- 
manos,  cuncta  Tenerantium  oflBda  ad  Au- 
gustum  Terterat  partemque  prolis  firmandae 
amidtiae  miaerat,  faaud  perinde  nostri  metu 
|uam  fidei  popuUurium  diffisus."  It  suited 
'  le  Romans  to  make  tfae  most  of  tfae  con- 


oessions  of  tfae  Partfaian  king,  and  tfae  re- 
oorery  of  tfae  standardsi  wfaich  was  probably 
an  act  of  p|olicy  independent  of  any  fear 
of  Roman  iuTasion,  was  prodaimed  as  a 
triumph  and  recorded  upon  coins  witfa  tfae 
inscription  siaNis  bbcbptis.  Horaoe  al* 
ludes  to  the  circumstanoe  not  only  hero  but 
fai  C.  It.  16.  6,  where  the  standards  aro 
ropresented  as  tom  down  from  tfae  proud 
walls  of  tfae  Partfaians;  and  iii  Epp.  i.  18. 
66,  wfaero  tfae  same  fiction  is  ropeated. 
That  Augustus  was  particularly  anzious  to 
faide  the  fiu^t  that  the  Pttrthtans  wero  not 
afraid  of  him  may  be  inferred  from  tfae 
frequent  assertion  tfaat  tfaey  wero  so.  (See 
C.  iT.  5.  25;  C.  S.  63,  sq.;  S.  ii.  6.  62; 
Epp.  ii.  1.  266.)  On  tfae  'Monumentum 
Ancyranum '  (p.  36,  ed.  Fnmz.  quoted  by 
OroUi)  Augustua  records  that  fae  compelled 
tfae  PartUans  to  restoro  tfae  spoils  and 
standards  of  tfaree  Roman  armies,  and  to 
seek  as  suppliants  tfae  fnendsfaip  of  the 
Romans.  What  Horace  hero  says  is,  tfaat 
Phraates  acoepted  or  put  himself  under  the 
law  and  *  imperium '  of  Angustus,  prottrat- 
ing  faimself  at  fais  knees  (*  genibus  minor '), 
— a  ridiculons  ezaggeration.  Orid  is  nearly 
as  strong  (Trist.  ii.  227) : 

«  Nunc  petit  Armenius  pacem ;  nunc  por- 
rigit  arcus 
Pftrthus  eques  timida  captaque  signa 


th< 


and  again  (Fast.  vi.  466,  sqq.): 

*'  Crassus  ad  Euphraten  aquilas  natumque 
suosque 
Perdidit ;  et  leto  est  ultimus  ipse  datus. 
Parthe,  quid  ezultas.^  dizit  dea:   signa 
remittes, 
Quique    neoem  Crassi  Tindicet  ultor 
erit." 

Propertins  in  tfae  f<^owing  plaoes  rofers 
prospectively  to  tfae  reooTory  of  tfaese  stan- 
dards,  sfaowing  faow  mncfa  importanoe  tfae 
Romans  attacfaed  to  it  (ii.  10.  13 ;  iii.  4.  9; 
6.  48;  iT.  6.  79).  On  tfais  subject  see 
C.  iii.  6.  3,  and  Introduction. 

29.  Cnpia  comu.']    See  C.  S.  60,  n.,  aad 
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oompare  tbe  ezpreaaonf  in  C.  iv.  6.  17>  V"  ^^  ^  harreit  was  goiiig  on.     Bot 

iqq. :  the  perfect  appesrs  in  some  MSS.     I  do 

"  Tuta.  bos  etenim  ni»  penunbolat,  not  feel  <«t.in  hower  thj*  the  wordsuB. 

Nntrit  rm.Ce»»  .lm)i4ne  F«Btit.s,"  &c.  *?  >    *^~  "j"»»?-   ,  ^  ""?  /^ 

*  tigiinh?eiy  to  the  general  prospenty  of  the 

Mid  15.  4f  aq. :  oouDtry.    *  Diffundit'  appearsin  someMSS. 

u #1^  CaeMff  aetas  ^***  *  **®^"*^'' '  repreaentB  the  pooring^  oat 

•n .  .    .^  _tt..\:t  »iw>.Ji »»         '  fro™  the  horn  better  than  *  diffundit,'  •  scat* 

Frageset.gn.rettnhtabere..  ^,      j^  ^   repiesentstion.  Copi.   is 

The  present  tenae  '  defondit  *  makes  it  ap-  ahown  wit^  her  hom  uptomed. 
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Thu  letter  profestes  to  be  written  by  Horace  to  one  Vinius  Asella,  the  bearer  of  oeitain 
yolames  of  his  to  Angustus  at  Rome,  Horaoe  being  probably  at  his  own  estate.  He 
writes  as  if  he  had  given  his  friend  particuhir  and  anxious  instructions  when  he  started 
as  to  how  he  was  to  behsve,  and  as  if  this  waa  to  be  sent  after  him  to  overtake  him  oa 
the  road,  in  order  to  impress  those  instnictions  upon  his  memory.  It  is  probable  that 
some  such  jokes  may  have  passed  between  Horace  and  hia  measenger  when  he  started, 
and  that  he  amused  himself  afterwards  by  putting  them  into  the  form  of  this  Episde, 
which  it  is  not  unlikely  he  showed  Aug^stus ;  but  more  I  think  is  made  of  it  in  tfais 
respect  than  it  wili  bear,  as  if  it  were  written  for  the  espedal  purpose  of  commending  to 
Augustus  the  modesty  of  the  writer,  and  apologizing  for  the  intrusion,  and  so  forth.  I 
cannot  see  any  such  design.  The  person  is  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  worid,  and 
therefore  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  the  execution  of  his  mission ;  to  intrude  at  an  un- 
seasonable  time ;  in  the  eagemess  of  his  affectton  for  Horace  to  be  too  offidous ;  to  carry 
the  books  awkwardly,  so  as  to  draw  attention,  or  to  stop  in  the  streets  in  order  to  teli 
his  curious  friends  what  important  business  he  was  upon.  The  person  addressed  is 
called  Vinius,  and  the  allusion  in  v.  8  leads  tb  the  inferenoe  that  his  oognomen  was 
Asellus,  or  Asina,  or  Asella.  Asellus  was  a  cognomen  of  the  Annia,  Claudia,  and 
Coraelia  gentes.  Asina  also  was  of  the  Coraelia.  Porphyrion  calls  the  man  Yinnius 
Asella,  whileHhe  other  Scholiasts  call  him  Caninius  (which  may  be  an  error  for  Caius) 
Vinnius  Fronto  Asina.  There  was  one  T.  Vinius  Philopoemen  proscribed  by  the  trium- 
virs  for  oonoealing  his  patronus,  whose  name  therefore  was  the  same,  and  the  Vinia 
gens  was  in  ezistenoe  at  this  time.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Dacier,  and  believed  by 
others,  that  the  person  here  addressed  was  one  of  the  five  tenants  mentioned  in  the  next 
Epistle,  V.  3.  The  oonjecture  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  No  one  can  deny  that 
he  may  have  been  one  of  those  persons.  He  was  not,  as  Orelli  says,  a  *  tabellarias '  or 
letter  carrier,  as  his  name  sufficiently  shows,  for  a  '  tabellarius '  was  a  slave,  yet  some 
have  treated  him  as  such. 

What  the  volumes  were  that  Horace  was  sending  to  Augustus  it  is  impossible  to  say 
for  certain,  but  I  think  it  probable  they  oontained  the  three  first  books  of  the  Odes,  and, 
if  so,  the  EpisUe  was  probably  written  in  a.u.c.  730.  Franke  thinks  so  very  deddedly ; 
but  all  do  not  adopt  that  datep  and  some  suppose  the  Satires  to  be  the  *  volamina '  re- 
ferred  to. 
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Ut  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque 
Augusto  reddes  signata  yolumina,  Vini, 
Si  validus,  si  laetus  erit,  si  denique  poscet ; 
Ne  studio  nostri  pecces  odiumque  libellis 
Sedulus  importes  opera  vehemente  minister. 
Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcina  chartae, 
Abjicito  potius  quam  quo  perferre  juberis 
Glitellas  ferus  impingas,  Asinaeque  patemum 
Gognomen  vertas  in  risum  et  fabula  fias. 
Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  lamas ; 
Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 
Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala 
Fasciculum  portes  librorum,  ut  rusticus  agnum, 
Ut  vinosa  glomus  furtivae  Pyrrhia  lanae, 


10 


2.  rignata  voluminay']  The  number  of 
▼olumes  would  depend  upon  the  number  of 
books  into  which  the  work  was  divided,  as 
each  book,  if  it  was  not  very  long,  wouid  be 
roUed  on  one  stick.  (See  Epod.  xiv.  8.  n.) 
Round  each  would  be  wrapped  a  pieoe  of 
parchment,  and  to  this  Horaoe's  seal  would 
be  affixed. 

3.  Si  validtUf']  Augustus  had  very  un- 
certain  health,  as  Suetonius  informs  us  (yit. 
c.  81):  **  Graves  et  periculosas  valetudines 
per  omnem  yitam  aliquot  ezpertus  est.'' 
He  had  some  diseases  that  returned  an- 
nually,  and  he  was  generally  ill  about  the 
time  of  his  birth-day  (23d  September) ;  at 
the  beginning  of  spring  he  suffered  from 
cholicy  and  in  the  autumn  from  catarrh. 
So  that,  Suetonius  adds,  in  the  shattered 
state  of  his  body  he  could  hardly  bear  either 
oold  or  heat.  In  winter  he  wore  an  eztra- 
ordinary  quantity  of  clothing,  as  many  as 
four  tunics  with  a  subucula  (Epp.  L  1.  95), 
and  a  wooUen  covering  for  the  chest,  and 
trowsers  or  leggings  of  some  sort.  In  the 
hotweather  he  siept  with  all  the  doors  open 
and  a  man  to  ian  him.  He  never  went  out 
in  the  sun  without  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
{*  petasus ') ;  he  generally  traveUed  at  night, 
and  in  a  litter,  and  very  short  distances ; 
and  he  preferred  going  by  sea  when  he 
oould.  He  took  the  greatest  care  of  his 
health :  seldom  bathed,  and  washed  in  tepid 
water;  rarely  and  cautiously  he  used  hot 
medicated  baths  for  his  nerves.  He  took 
little  exerdse  latterly,  and  that  only  walk- 
ing  or  gently  running.  Notwithstanding 
aU  this  he  Uved  to  be  seventy-six.  His 
physician  after  the  Cantabrian  expedition 
(A.n.c.  730),  when  he  was  vcry  iU  with 


Uver  compUdnt,  was  Antonius  Musa,  oon- 
ceming  whom  see  below  (Epp.  15.  3). 
6.  chartae^']     See  S.  ii.  3,  2.  n. 

9.  fabula  JUu."}  Compare  Epod.  xi.  8 : 
**  fabula  quanta  fui.'' 

10.  ktmaii]  This  word  is  only  found 
elsewhere  in  a  verse  of  Ennius,  quoted  by 
Comm.  Cruq.  and  by  Torrentius  from  an 
old  MS.  Comm.  Cruq.  thus  explains 
'  lamas  :'  "  lacunas  majores  continentes 
aquam  pluviam  seu  caelestem.  Ennius: 
'  Silvarum  saltus,  latebras  lamasque  lu- 
tosas.'  "  Acron  also  says :  "  lama  est  aqua 
in  via  stans  ex  pluvia ;''  and  PoMphyrion : 
"  lama  est  vorago.  Xafio^  enim  est  ingluvies. 
Lamiae  quoque  dicuntur  devoratrices  puero- 
rum."  (As  to  *  Lamiae,'  see  A.  P.  340.) 
Torrentius  mentions  an  old  Lexicon  which 
has  ''Lamae:  injXiMfitiQ  T6irot\**  and  For- 
ueUini  quotes  Festus :  "  Lacuna,  aquae  ool- 
lectio  quam  aUi  lamam  alii  lustrum  dicunt" 
Horace  writes  as  if  the  man  was  going  some 
arduous  journey  over  hills  and  rivers  aud 
bogs,  whereas  he  had  but  thirty  miles  or 
thereabouts  to  go  along  a  good  road,  the 
Via  Valeria,  which  passed  very  near  the 
vaUey  of  the  Digentia. 

14.  glomu»  Jurtivae  Pyrrhia  lanaey'] 
Comm.  Cruq.  says  Pyrrhia  is  the  name  of  a 
slave  in  a  play  of  Titinius,  who  stole  some 
wool  and  carried  it  away  so  dumsily  that 
she  was  detected.  Titinins  was  a  writer  of 
comedies  who  lived  before  Terence.  Pyr- 
rhia  is  formed  from  Pyrrha,  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Lesbos,  Uke  Lesbia,  Detia,  &c. 
For  *gIomus,'  Ven.  1483,  Ascens.  1519, 
and  many  MSS.  and  editions,  have  *  globos.' 
The  common  reading  tiU  Bentley  was  '  glo- 
mos;'  but  such  a  word  does  not  exist,  as 
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Ut  cum  pileolo  soleas  conyiva  tribulis. 
Ne  yulgo  narres  te  sudavisse  ferendo 
Garmina,  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  morari 
Gaesaris ;  oratus  multa  prece  nitere  porro. 
Vade,  vale,  cave  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas. 


15 


Bentley  has  ahown.  '  Glomus'  U  the  shigulAr 
number  and  neuter  gender.  See  Lucret. 
(i.  360) :  "  Nam  si  tantumdem  est  in  lanae 
glomere  quantum  Corporis  in  plumbo," 
where  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  ifl 
long.  In  'glomero'  it  is  short,  and  in 
'globuB.'  They  are  all  however  formed 
firom  the  same  root.  <  Glomus '  ia  a  clue  or 
ball  of  wool. 

15.  Ui  cum  pileolo  foUas]  The  notion 
here  is  of  a  person  of  humble  station  invited 
to  the  table  of  a  great  man  of  hia  own  tribe, 
who  perhaps  wanted  his  vote  and  influence. 
Having  no  slave  to  carry  them  for  him,  as 
was  usual,  he  comes  with  hia  cap  and 
slippers  under  his  arm  in  an  awkward 
manner,  not  being  aocuatomed  to  the  waya 
of  iine  housea.  *  PUeus '  was  a  skuU  cap 
made  of  felt  and  worn  at  night  or  in  bad 
weather.  The  man  would  bring  it  with 
him  to  wear  on  hia  way  home  from  tbe 


diimerparty.  The  *8oIea'  was  the  alipper 
wom  in  the  house  as  'calceus'  waa  the 
walking  shoe.    (See  S.  i.  3.  ]27i  n.) 

16.  Ne  vulgo  tuirrett]  «*  Don't  teU  it  io 
all  the  town  that  you  are  the  bearer  of 
poems  from  Horaoe  to  Augustus,  and, 
though  they  should  stop  yon  and  eatreat 
you  to  tell  them  your  business,  press  on." 
Horace, .  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  jokey 
anppoaea  his  measeoger  to  aniTe  hot  from 
his  joumey  and  to  be  besieged  by  inqvisi- 
tive  people  wanting  to  know  what  brings 
him  to  Rome. 

19.  citve  ne  titubes]  This  is  perhaps 
another  jocular  allunon  to  his  name,  and, 
as  an  ass  stumbling  might  chanoe  to  break 
what  hewas  carrying,  he  adds  *  mandataque 
frangas.'  In  plain  proae  it  meana  *take 
care  you  make  no  mistake  nor  neglect  to 
deliyer  your  charge.' 
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Horaoe  appears  to  have  had  a  discontented  '  viUicna '  or  steward  of  his  property,  whom 
he  had  promoted  to  that  post  firom  having  been  originally  one  of  the  lower  aort  of  slaTes 
in  the  town  establishment.  While  in  that  position  he  sigfaed  for  what  he  thonght  most 
be  the  superior  freedom  of  the  country  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  highest  plaoe 
he  could  be  trasted  with  on  the  farm,  he  began  to  regret  the  former  days  when  he  oould 
get  acoess  to  the  tavem,  and  oookshop,  and  brothel,  forgetting,  as  is  oommon,  the  veza- 
tions  that  had  made  him  long  for  deiiveranoe  before.  This  man's  diaoontent  auggested  to 
Horace  this  Epistle.  It  is  such  only  in  form,  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  it  was  ever  sent  to 
the  *  villicus.'  Horace  means  to  describe  his  own  feelings  in  respect  to  the  country,  and 
the  change  in  his  habits  and  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  a  moral  from  his 
slave's  oonduct,  as  to  the  temper  of  those  who  never  know  what  they  want,  who  are 
envious,  diacontented,  and  lazy. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  date. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Steward  of  my  dear  woods  and  fields,  which  yoa  despise,  thoagh  fiye  respectable  f&inilies 
they  maintain,  and  send  up  as  many  good  fathen  to  Yan»,  let  ns  see  which  can  root 
out  the  thoms  quickest,  you  from  the  Boil|  or  I  from  my  breast,  and  whether  Horaoe 
or  his  land  is  best.  Lamia's  sorrow  keeps  me  here,  bat  my  heart  yeams  to  be  where 
you  are.  I  loye  a  country  life,  you  loye  a  town ;  aud  of  oourse  he  who  enyies  another'8 
lot  dislikes  his  own.  Each  hiys  the  blame  on  the  phioe  he  is  in,  whereas  the  &alt  is 
in  his  own  breast.  Whiie  you  were  a  oonimon  alave  in  the  town  you  osed  to  sigh  fbr 
the  country ;  now  you  long  for  the  town.  I  am  oonsistent,  as  you  know,  and  am  bth 
to  depart  when  business  forces  me  to  Rome.  Our  tastes  are  different.  What  you  call 
a  desert  I  call  a  beautaful  landscape,  and  what  you  think  beautiful  I  dislike.  You  long 
for  the  brothel  and  greasy  tayem,  and  dandng  to  a  wanton^s  musie,  dedaring  tiiat  that 
paltry  place  of  mine  woold  as  soon  bear  pepper  as  the  grape ;  and  yet  with  all  this 
duhiess  you  must  work  forsooth  at  the  hardest  of  solls,  and  look  after  the  ozen,  and 
attend  to  the  riyer  banks,  and  so  forth.  You  know  the  gay  man  I  was ;  now  I  like 
nothing  but  simple  fare  in  a  plain  country  way,  and  though  I  like  my  recreation  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  always  at  play.  No  enyy  pursues  me  into  the  oountry,  though 
my  ne^hbours  good  humouredly  quiz  me  in  my  new  character  of  farmer.  But  you 
had  rather  go  badc  to  your  dty  rations,  while  the  stable  boy  is  enyying  yoa  your  logs 
and  your  flocks  and  your  |arden,  jost  as  the  ox  longs  fbr  the  saddle,  and  tbe  horse  fbr 
the  plough.    I  adyise  eadi  to  mind  the  business  he  understands. 


YiLLicE  Bilvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 

Quem  tu  fastidis  habitatum  quinque  focis  et 

Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres, 

Certemus  spinas  animone  ego  fortius  an  tu 

Evellas  agro,  et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.  5 

Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur 

Fratrem  maerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 

Insolabiliter,  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 

Fert  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

1.  Villice  nlvarum]  The  '  yillicus  *  was  munidpium,  as  perhaps  it  was,  they  may 
one  of  the  prindpal  alayes  in  the  '  familia  have  gone  up  on  town  bosiness.  Some  sup- 
rustica '  who  had  the  superintendence  of  a  poee  they  were  '  ooloni '  (C  ii.  14.  12,  n.), 
mau's  £urm  and  *  villa  rustica.'  He  ool-  lessees  who  farmed  different  parts  oi  the 
lected  his  rents,  looked  after  his  slayes,  and  estate.  Varia,  aooording  to  the  Tabula 
had  charge  of  eyery  thing  but  the  cattle,  of  Theodosiana,  was  thirty  miles  from  Rome 
which  there  was  a  separate  superintendent.  aod  ten  from  Tibur^  on  tlie  Via  Valeria. 
Horace  says  his  woods  and  fidds  restored  It  was  foor  miles  fi^om  Horaoe'8  farm.  Its 
him  to  bimself ;   that  iS|   they  gaye  him  modem  name  is  Yioo  Varo. 

liberty  aud  enjoyment  of  life.  6.  a»  r«9.]     '  Praedia '  were  *  res  man- 

2.  habitatum  quinque  /ocig]  *  Fods '  is  dpi.'  (See  Dict.  Ant.,  art.  *  Dominium/ 
put  for  '  families.'     Horace  says  there  lived    for  the  legal  significationa  of  *  Res.') 

on  his  estate  fiye  familiesi  the  heads  of  6.  Lamiae']     See  Introductions  to  C.  i. 

which  were  good  men,  who  went  up  from  26;  iii.  17«   '  Insolabiliter '  occurs  no  where 

time  to  time  to  the  neighboiiring  town  of  elae. 

Yariai  Orelli  supposesi  to  dect  iocai  offioers  9.  rumpere  elmutra.']   At  the  end  of  the 

or  to  attend  the  market.    If  Varia  was  a  Circus  were  stalll  Q  carceres ')  in  which  the 
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Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum ;  lO 

Cui  placet  alterius  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 

Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique  : 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  eifugit  unquam. 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas, 

Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  bahiea  villicus  optas ;  15 

Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem 

Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Bomam. 

Non  eadem  miramur  ;   eo  disconvenit  inter 

Meque  et  te  :  nam  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesca 

Credis  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit,  et  odit  20 

Quae  tu  pulchra  putas.     Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina 

Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video,  et  quod 

Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocius  uva. 


chariots  remained  till  the  race  was  ready  to 
begin.  They  were  then  brought  out  and 
ranged  side  by  side  behind  a  rope  called 
'alba  iinea'  or  'calz/  which  was  Btretched 
across  the  ooorse  and  formed  a  barrier, 
beyond  which  the  chariots  could  not  ad- 
Tance  till  the  signal  was  given  and  the  rope 
withdrawn.  It  is  from  this  obstruction  or 
from  the  *  carceres '  tbat  the  metaphor  in 
the  tezt  is  taken. 

13.  se  non  effugit  unquam,']  Compare 
C.  u.  16.  19: 

*' patriae  quis  ezul 

8e  quoque  fiigit  ?  " 

14.  7\(  mediasiinwf]  See  Becker's  Gall. 
Exc.  on  the  '  Slave  Family.'  He  had  been 
one  of  the  lowest  slaves,  used  for  all  manner 
of  work  in  the  '  familia  urbana,'  and  by  his 
pitiful  countenance  (for  he  was  afraid  per- 
haps  to  speak)  had  shown  how  much  he 
wished  to  be  delivered  (rom  that  condition 
and  to  be  sent  to  work  on  the  farm,  though 
that  was  generaily  considered  to  be  tfae 
greatest  punishment  (see  S.  ii.  7*  118»  n.). 
When  there  he  had  risen  it  roay  be  sup- 
posed  to  be  '  villicus/  for  it  is  not  likely  a 

*  mediastinus '  from  the  town  would  be  sud- 
denly  promoted  to  be  steward  of  the  farm. 
That  was  the  name  for  the  lowest  sort  of 
slave  both  in  the  town  aud  country  esta- 
blishment.  It  is  derived,  Forcellini  says, 
from  *  medins/  trom  his  standing  in  th# 
midst  and  being  at  every  one's  call.  The 
Scholiasts  derive  the  word  from  aarv,  be- 
cause  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  dty, 
which  is  nonsense.  Porphyrion,  on  this 
passage»  explains  '  medi||tinus '   to   be  a 

*  balneator/  onewho  attended  to  the  baths ; 


and  Prisciani  qnoted  by  ForceDini  and  Bec- 
ker  (ubi  sup.),  limits  the  name  to  tbe  bath- 
ing  slaves.  He  is  oorrected  by  Nonius  (iL 
673,  ap.  Forcell.) ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  '  balneatores '  were  included  in  the  daas 
of  slaves  called  '  mediastini.' 

19.  ietca]  Acron  says  *  tesca '  (or  *  tes- 
qua/  as  it  is  in  Ascensius'  edition  of  his 
text  and  Porphyrion's,  and  so  it  appears  in 
Comm.  Cruq.)  are  "  loca  deserta  et  diffi- 
diia,''  and  that  it  is  a  Sabine  word.  Ac- 
cording  to  tbe  authoritiefl  qnoted  by  Festus 
it  signified  also  a  oonsecrated  endosure,  and 
Varro  says  much  the  same  (de  Ling.  Lat.  6. 
2).  He  derives  the  word  trom  *  tueor,'  be- 
cause  therein  the  mysteries  of  the  gods  were 
observed  ('tuentur').  Tbere  are  others, 
acoording  to  ForoelL,  who  believe  the  word 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  SacmKtoQ 
(daffVQ  and  <TKtd),  There  is  little  proba- 
bility  in  either  of  these  etymologies.  Ae- 
dus  used  the  word  before  Uoraoe,  and 
Lucan  after  him  (vi.  41) :  "  Amplexus  fines, 
saltus,  nemorosaque  tesca,  Et  sUvas." 

21.  Fomix  iibi  et  uneta  popinal  Within 
the  porticus,  which  ran  round  the  drcos, 
were  vaulted  chambers  (*  fomices '),  which 
were  let  out  to  prostitutes;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  dty,  nnder  difierent  buildings, 
pnblic  and  private,  there  were  similar  vanlts 
employed  in  the  same  way.  Asto  *  popina' 
(which  he  calls  *  uncta,'  because  of  the  greasy 
viands  cooked  there),  see  S.  ii.  4.  62,  n. 

23.  Angului  isie  feret]  Horace  writes 
as  if  he  were  repeating  the  oontemptnons 
language  of  the  villicus.  *  That  little  nook 
of  yours  wonld  produce  pepper  and  frankin- 
cense  (which  of  course  was  imposdble) 
sooner  than  grapes.'    ThegiBpes  grown  on 
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Nec  yicina  subest  vinum  praebere  tabema 

Quae  possit  tibi,  nec  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  strepitum  salias  terrae  gravis :  et  tamen  urges 

Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva  bovemque 

Disjunctum  curas  et  strictis  frondibus  exples ; 

Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 

Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  30 

Nunc  age  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat  audi. 

Quem  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli, 

Quem  scis  immunem  Ginarae  placuisse  rapaci, 

Quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falerni, 

Goena  brevis  juvat  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba ;  35 

Nec  lusisse  pudet  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 


the  fBnn  he  did  not  think  worthy  of  the 
name.  That  Horace  made  his  own  wine, 
and  that  it  was  not  too  bad  to  pat  before 
Maeoenas,  we  know  from  C.  i.  20.  Pepper 
the  ancients  mast  have  got  throngh  some 
channel  from  India.  *  Tbus  *  or  '  tus '  (see 
Forcell.)  '  olibannm/  which  is  a  gam  resin, 
eztract^  from  a  tree  called  now  the  Bos- 
wellia  Thurifera,  was  brought  chiefly  from 
Arabia.  See  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  67)  :  *'  India 
mittit  ebar,  molles  sua  tura  Sabaei." 

25.  fnereirix  iibicituii  ]  As  to  '  tibia,' 
see  C.  iii.  19.  19;  iv.  15.  30.  It  was 
played  by  women  as  well  as  men. 

26.  ei  iamen  urges]  This  is  said  with  a 
sort  of  mock  oompassion:  'and  yet,  poor 
man !  (though  you  have  none  of  these  oom- 
forts  to  help  you  on  your  way)  you  have  to 
go  on  tuming  up  the  rough  soil,  feeding 
the  ozen,  looking  out  for  floods,  and  aU 
that.'  *  Jampridem  non  tacta '  implies  that 
Horaoe's  property  had  been  neglected  be- 
fbre  it  came  into  his  possession.  Maecenas 
had  probably  never  resided  there,  and  per- 
haps  he  had  not  been  long  owner  of  it 
(however  he  got  it,  which  is  not  known), 
when  he  gave  it^  to  Horace.  One  of  the 
duties  the  '  viUicus '  had  to  attend  to  was 
looking  to  thebanks  of  the  river  (Digentia), 
which  it  waa  apt  to  burst  or  overflow  when 
the  rains  came  down  heavily.     Horace  has 

*  docere '  again  in  this  oonnexion  (A.  P.  67) : 
**  Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus 
amnis  Doctus  iter  melius.'' 

31.    quid  notirum  eoncenium  dividai] 

*  What  disturbs  our  harmony,'  or  prevents 
us  from  agreeing  in  opinion;  which  is, 
tbat  whereas'  I  can  look  back  upon  my 
past  enjoyments  with  pleasure,  and  am  glad 
to  quit  them  now  that  my  time  of  life  re- 
qnires  it  to  letire  to  the  oonntry,  where  I 


am  free  from  jealousies  and  vezations,  you 
are  longing  to  get  back  to  your  former  life, 
and  give  up  the  country,  which  many  a  poor 
slave  in  the  town  envies  you.  So  the  oz 
envies  the  horse,  and  the  horse  envies  the 
oz,  but  my  judgment  is  that  each  should  do 
the  work  he  is  best  fitted  for. 

32.  ienues  decuere  iogae']  The  toga  was 
generally  made  of  a  thick  woollen  doth, 
but  there  were  lighter  and  finer  sorts  for 
summer.  These  were  called  'rasae,'  be- 
cause  the  nap  was  dipped  close.  See  Mar- 
tial  (ii.  85) :— 

"  Dona  quod  aestatis  miai  tibi  mense  De- 
oembri 
Si  quereris,rasam  tu  mihi  mitte  togam." 

*  Nitidi  capilli '  refers  to  the  anointing  of 
the  head  at  meak.  The  Romans  in  their 
degenerate  days  carried  the  use  of  perfumes, 
in  the  shape  of  fragrant  oils  and  ointments 
for  the  body  and  hair,  to  great  lengths. 
Sdpio  counted  the  man  a  oozoomb  and 
something  worse,  "qui  quotidie  unguen- 
tatus  adyersus  speculum  ornetor,  cujus 
supercilia  raduntur,"  &c.  (Gell.  vii.  12.) 

33.  immunem  Cinarae']  Though  Cinara 
loved  money,  and  he  had  none  to  give,  yet 
she  was  fond  of  him.  As  to  this  woman, 
see  C.  ir.  1.  3,  n. 

34.  media  de  luce']  *  Soon  after  noon ' 
(see  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n.).  It  need  not  be  taken 
too  literally.  Their  drinking  was  not  un- 
commonly  carried  on  from  three  or  four 
o'dock  till  past  midnight,  but  with  idle 
people,  or  on  particular  occasions,  it  began 
earlier.  'Bibidum'  depends  upon  '  sds.' 
As  to  Falemi,  see  C.  i.  9.  7»  n* 

36.  sed  non  incidere  ludum.]  *  I  am  not 
asbamed  to  amuse  myself  sometimes,  but  I 
am  ashamed  never  to  break  off  or  interrupt 
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Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 

Limat,  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat ; 

Bident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Oum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis :  40 

Horum  tu  in  numerum  voto  ruis ;  invidet  usum 

Lignorum  et  pecoris  tibi  calo  argutus  et  horti. 

Optat  ephippia  bos,  piger  optat  arare  caballus ; 

Quam  scit  uterque  libens  censebo  exerceat  artem. 

my  amusements/     He  liked  reUxation,  but  to  be  *  canning.'     It  may  mean  '  sharp/  or 

thought  it  shame  to  be  always  idle.  it  may  mean  <  noisy.' 

40.  w  bana  diaria^     See  S.  i.  6.  B9,  and        43.  ephippia']     *  Ephippium '  was  a  aad- 

oompare  Martial   (zi.  108),   "  Sed  Lupus  dle  which  the  Romans  appear  to  have  used, 

usuram    puerique  diaria  poscunt."      The  ha?ing  copied  it  from  the  Greeks.     It  did 

word  *  calo  *  was  applied  to  the  menial  slaves  not  differ  materially  from  onrs,  exoept  tfaat 

in  general,  though  it  is  not  a  generic  title  it  had  no  stirrups.     A  saddle  doth   was 

for  such,  like  'mediastinus'  (v.  14).     See  wom    under    it,    sometimes  highly   oma- 

S.  i.  6.  133,  n.    The  meaning  of  '  argutus'  mented. 
here  is  doubtful.     Foroellini  understands  it 


EPISTLE    XV. 

^  This  Epistle,  as  the  dironologTsts  rightly  assume,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  written 
before  a.u.c.  731,  when  Antonius  Musa  and  his  oold  remedies  came  intofiMhion  (▼.  3,  n.). 
How  long  afterwards  it  may  have  been  written  is  uncertain. 

Vala  was  the  cognomen  given  to  one  C.  Numonius  for  storming  the  vallnm  of  a  carap, 
as  appears  from  a  coin  with  his  head  on  one  ade,  and  the  above  explott  lepresented  on 
the^other.  The  Scholiasts  say  nothing  of  Horaoe's  friend,  but  the  MSS.  inscriptions  call 
him  C.  Numonius  Vala.  There  was  one  of  that  name  who  was  a  legatus  of  Vams,  and 
perished  with  his  army  in  Grermany  a.u.c.  763,  thirty  years  or  more  after  this  Spistie 
was  written.  He  may  have  been  this  man  or  his  son.  Estr^  has  given  an  inscriptioa 
found  at  Philae  in  Egypt,  in  which  it  appears  that  two  persons — L.  Trebonius  and  C. 
Numonius  Vala— were  at  that  place  "  a.d.  viii.  K.  Aprilis,"  in  the  year  when  Augnstos 
was  oonsul  the  thirteenth  time,  that  is,  a.0.c.  752.  If  this  be  Horaoe's  firiend,  as  it  may, 
he  was  a  traveiler  like  BuUatius,  and  has  suoceeded  in  reoording  his  traveU  for  a  longer 
time  than  he  expected.  But  this  does  not  help  us  to  distinguish  him  from  many  travel- 
lers  who  have  carved  their  ignoble  names  npon  the  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  Pyramids  of 
Bgypt 

Vala  was  acquainted  witii  the  southem  coast  of  Italy,  and  Horace,  who  had  been  re- 
oommended  by  his  physician  no  longer  to  go  as  he  had  been  wont  to  Baiae,  had  a  mind 
to  try  one  of  the  southera  ports ;  and  he  writes  to  Vala  for  information  about  them.  It 
is  an  uuconnected  sort  of  Epistle,  with  a  long  digression  upon  the  lament  of.Baiae  at  the 
loss  of  her  invalids,  and  another  upon  wines,  and  a  third,  which  occupies  half  the  Epistle, 
upon  the  profligacy  of  one  Maenius,  who  squandered  all  his  money  on  good  living,  and 
tiien  tomed  to  living  at  the  expense  of  others.    When  he  had  nothing  better  he  ate  Iripe 
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and  abiued  all  spendthrifts,  aad  as  aoon  as  he  had  got  any  money  he  spent  it  in  the  aame 
way.again.     Sndi  am  I,  says  Horaoe ;  when  I  am  short  of  money  I  oommend  the  serenity 
of  a  humble  life ;  when  a  windfall  drops  in  I  am  ready  to  be  as  eztravagant  as  yon  please. 
The  connezion  of  this  with  the  professed  object  of  the  letter  I  do  not  quite  see. 


QuAE  sit  hiems  Veliae,  quod  caelum,  Vala,  Salerni, 
Quorum  hominum  regio  et  qualis  via,  (nam  mihi  Baias 
Musa  supervacuas  Antonius  et  tamen  iHis 


1.  Quae  $it  hiemg  Veliae,'}  Velia  or 
Elea,  famous  as  the  residence  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophy,  and  the  birth-phioe  of  Farme- 
nides  and  Zeno,  was  a  town  of  Lucania, 
near  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Heles  or  Elees 
(Alento).  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
about  A.U.C.  300  by  the  Phocaeans  of 
lonia  on  the  occasion  of  their  migration  re- 
lated  by  Herodotns,  i  166  (see  Epod.  zvi. 
15,  n.).  The  ruins  of  the  town  still  ezist 
on  the  site  called  CasteUimare  della  Bruca. 
From  the  Topica  of  Cicero  (c.  i.)  and  Epp. 
ad  Fam.  (vii.  20)  we  leam  that  TrebatinSi 
who  is  introduced  in  S.  ii.  I,  had  estateS 
there.  On  his  way  from  thenoe  to  Rheginm, 
when  he  fled  from  Rome  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Cicero  oompiled  the  Topica,  and  he 
wrote  the  aboye  letter  to  Trebatius  from 
that  phioe,  and  probably  from  his  house, 
which  he  makes  remarks  upon.  There  are 
many  coins  of  Velia  eztant  with  the  in- 
scriptions  YEAH.  TBAHTQN.  FEAIA. 
Salernum  in  Campania  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Paestum,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  on  the  heights  above  the  modem 
town,  which  is  close  to  the  sea.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  but  was  originaliy  built  only 
as  a  fortress  to  be  a  check  on  the  Pioentini, 
in  whose  country  it  was  situated.  These 
pUices  were  not  very  much  frequented  it 
would  seem  at  this  time,  but  a  new  doctor 
was  bringing  them  into  fashion.  Salemum 
was  situated  on  a  very  good  road,  the  Via 
Aquilia,  of  which  there  was  a  branch  from 
Picenum  as  far  as  Paestum.  From  thenoe 
to  Velia,  about  twenty  miles,  there  was  no 
Roman  road. 

2.  Aiiof]  The  atmosphere  of  Baiae 
appears  to  have  been  clear,  and  the  place 
attractive  (Horace  calls  it  '  liquidae,'  C.  iii. 
4.  24,  and  ^amocnae,'  Epp.  i.  1.  83). 
This  made  it  the  most  favourite  resort  of 
wealthy  Romans.  To  invalids  there  was 
the  additional  attraction  of  hot  sulphurous 
springs.  See  among  other  places  Ovid 
(A.  A.  i.  255)  .— 

**  Quid  referam  Baias,  praeteztaque  littora 
velis. 


Et    quae    de    calido  sulphure  fomat, 
aqnam  ? " 

and  SUtins  (Silv.  iii.  5.  96) :— 

**  Sive  vaporiferas,  blandissima  littora,  Baias» 
Enthea  fatidicae  seu  visere  tecta  Sibyllae 
Duice  sit." 

Horaoe  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
Baiae,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  oonnecting 
it  with  the  Sabine  hills,  Praeneste,  and 
Tibur  in  C.  iii.  4 ;  but  it  appears  he  was  now 
advised  to  try  a  different  treatment,  and 
seek  some  other  dimate.  A  letter  of 
Cicero'8  to  DoUbeUa  (ad  Fam.  iz.  12) 
begins  in  this  jocular  way  :  — "  Gratulor 
Biuis  nostris  siquidem  ut  sciibis  salubres 
repeute  factae  sunt :  nisi  forte  te  amant  et 
tibi  assentantur  et  tamdiu  dum  tu  adea 
sunt  oblitae  suL''  The  place  therefore  was 
not  healtby  in  Cioero's  opinion,  or  Dola- 
bella  had  found  it  disagree  with  him  before. 
*  Snpervacuus '  means  'useless/  the  plaoe 
would  do  him  no  good. 

3.  Mtua — Antoniue']  This  physidan 
was  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and  came  into 
notice  chietly  through  curing  him  of  a  bad 
iUness  he  contracted  in  the  Cantabrian  ez- 
pedition  (see  above,  Epp.  13.  3),  on  which 
occasion  Suetonius  (c.  81)  tells  us  that  Au- 
gustus  "  distillationibus  jednore  vitiato  ad 
desperationem  redactus  contrariam  et  andpi- 
tem  rationem  medendi  necessario  subiit,  quia 
calida  fomenta  non  proderant,  frigidis  curari 
ooacttts,  auctore  Antonio  Mnsa,"  which 
gave  rise  to  the  caustic  words  Seneca  makee 
Livia  address  to  Augustus  (de  Clemen.  9. 
4)  : — "  Fac  quod  medici  solent  ubi  usitata 
lemedia  non  prooedunt,  tentant  oontraria." 
It  seems  that  in  consequence  of  this  cure 
Musa  came  into  iashion,  and  having  found 
cold  bathing  successful  with  the  emperor, 
he  appears  to  have  made  that  his  general 
prindple  of  treatment.  At  any  rate  he  re- 
commended  it  to  Horace,  the  Scholiast  says, 
for  his  eyes;  and  he  followed  his  advice, 
not  without  reluctance,  as  it  would  seem 
from  this  Epistle.  A  statue  was  erected  to 
Musa  by  subscription  near  that  of  Aescu- 
lapius  in  gratitude  for  Augustus'  restora- 
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Me  facit  invisum,  gelida  cum  perluor  unda 
Per  medium  frigus.     Sane  murteta  relinqui 
Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 
Sulphura  contemni  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris, 
Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 
Olusinis  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 
Mutandus  locus  est  et  deversoria  nota 


10 


tion  (Sueton.  Vit  Aug.  c.  69^,  and  he  also 
was  allowed  to  wear  a  gold  ring;  that 
is,  he  was  made  an  ^eques'  (Dion  Cass. 
liii.  30.  See  S.  ii.  7-  9,  n.}.  Eosebiaa  re- 
lates  that  he  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck. 
Pliny  (zix.  8.  38)  says  that  Musa  was  called 
in  to  supersede  Aemilius,  the  former  phy- 
sician,  and  that  he  sucoessfully  administered 
lettuoe  to  hia  patient,  which  the  scruples 
('  nimia  religio  *)  of  Aemilius  had  refused 
him.  Comm.  Cruq.  says  that  the  disorder 
was  gout,  that  Aemilius  resorted  to  heating 
remedies,  going  so  fsr  as  to  line  the  roof  of 
his  bed-chamber  with  wool ;  that  Musa 
came  in  and  changed  the  whole  treatment, 
ordered  not  only  cold  batbs,  but  gargles  of 
water  from  Atella  (in  Campania)  and  cold 
drinks,  by  which  means  he  soon  cured  him. 
For  this  service  he  was  presented,  the 
Scholiast  goes  on  to  say,  with  forty  milUons 
of  seaterces  by  a  senatus  consultum.  From 
Dion  (53.  30)  we  leam  that  Musa  attended 
Maroellus.  If  ao  it  is  aurpriaing  that  he 
allowed  him  to  go  to  Baiae,  where  Maroel- 
lus  died.    Propertius  says  of  the  waters, — 

'*At    nunc   invisae    magno    cum   crimine 
Baiae, 
Quis  deus   in  vestra  constitit  hostia 
aqua.' 
Hia  preasua  Stygiaa  vidtam  demerait  in 
undas» 
Errat  et  in  vestro  apuitus  ille  lacu." 

The  death  of  Marcellua  may  have  contri- 
buted  to  making  Baiae  unpopular  for  a 
time,  but  it  aoon  recovered  ito  character 
(aee  above,  Epp.  1.  83).  There  are  some 
fragmenta  of  medical  works  by  Musa  still 
extant,  and  he  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
an  authority  by  Galen.  The  order  of  the 
namea  is  inverted,  as  in  C.  ii.  2.  3;  11.2. 

3.  et  tamen  illis  Me  facit  inviaum^  ] 
*Though  it  is  all  Musa's  fault,  he  makea 
Baiae  hate  me  as  if  it  was  mine ;  that  in- 
atead  of  enjoying  her  pleasant  climate  and 
warm  baths,  I  am  being  drenched  with  cold 
water  in  the  middle  of  winter.'  This  seema 
to  be  Horace^s  meaning,  and  he  goes  on  to 
aay  that  the  town  ia  angry  with  all  the 


patients  for  deserting  it.  '  Murteta '  means 
groves  in  which  houaea  were  erected  over 
aulphur  apringa  for  vapour  batha. 

8.  Qttt  caput  ei  stomachum']  A  doodie 
bath  on  the  head  or  atomach  would  now  be 
thought  a  strong  remedy  even  by  hydro- 
pathista ;  but  it  ia  one  of  those  which  Musa 
recommended  and  Celaua  likewiae  (L  4; 
iv.  6). 

9.  Clurinii  Oabioeque']  Clusium  (Chiusi) 
was  one  of  the  chief  towna  of  Etruria,  the 
capital  of  Porsenna,  and  the  place  where 
the  Gauls  received  that  insult  which  led  to 
their  siege  of  Rome  (Liv.  v.  33).  It  was 
aituated  on  the  Via  Caasia,  about  100  miles 
north  of  Rome.  The  river  Clanis  (la 
Chiana)  flows  by  it,  forming  nearly  a  oom- 
plete  communication  between  the  Amo  and 
the  Tiber.  The  Cluaine  marshes,  which, 
according  to  Tadtus  (Ann.  L  79)?  it  was  at 
one  time  proposed  to  drain  into  the  Amo, 
were  formed  by  the  overflowinga  of  this 
river.  As  to  Grabii,  see  £p.  11.  7*  n.  Fea 
says  there  are  sulphur  batha  there  atilL 
But  it  was  not  for  aulphur  batha  that  the 
Romana  went  there.  Strabo  (v.  3)  men- 
tions  scveral  cold  streams  here  caUed  rd 
'AX/3ovXa,  wbich  were  uaeAiI  in  many  com- 
plaints  both  for  bathing  and  drinking. 
The  batha  of  Clusium  may  be  thoae  that 
Tibullua  refera  to  (iii.  5. 1)  :— 

''  Voa  tenet  Etmsds  manat  qnae  fontiboa 
unda, 
Unda     aub    aestivum    non    adeonda 
Canem." 

10.  deversoria]  See  S.  i.  6.  2,  n.  There 
waa  a  branch  of  the  Via  Appia  at  Sinueaaa, 
leading  to  Cumae,  called  the  Via  Domitiana; 
but  that,  aa  the  name  ahowa,  was  not  con- 
atracted  at  thia  time,  and  pmbably  the 
traveller  would  have  to  continue  along  the 
Via  Appia  till  he  came  to  Capua,  fifom 
whence  the  Via  Campana  went  to  Cumae 
to  the  right,  and  the  Via  Aquilia  went 
atraight  on  to  Saleraum,  and  the  Appia 
branched  off  through  Caudium  to  Bene- 
ventum.  (See  S.  i.  6.  60.  71*)  Thia  ez- 
plaina  'laeva  habena.'    The  horae  would 
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Praeteragendus  equus.     Quo  tendis !     Non  mihi  Gumas 

Est  iter  aut  Baias,  laeva  stomachosus  habena 

Dicet  eques ;  sed  equi  frenato  est  auris  in  ore.) 

Major  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat, 

Gollectosne  bibant  imbres  puteosne  perennes  is 

Jugis  aquae ;  (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae ; 

Bure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique, 

Ad  mare  cum  veni  generosum  et  lene  requiro, 

Quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 

In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret,  20 

Quod  me  Lucanae  juvenem  commendet  amicae.) 

Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros, 

Utra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 

Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti, 

Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere  par  est.  25 

Maenius,  ut  rebus  maternis  atque  patemis 

Fortiter  absumptis  urbanus  coepit  haberi, 

Scurra  vagus  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 

Impransus  non  qui  civem  dinosceret  hoste, 

Quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  iingere  saevus,  30 

Pernicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli, 

Quidquid  quaesierat  ventri  donabat  avaro. 

Hic  ubi  nequitiae  fautoribus  et  timidis  nil 


turn  to  the  right  as  usnal  to  go  to  Cumae 
(from  whence  the  road  was  oontinaed  to  the 
Lncrine  Lake  and  to  Bauli  and  Baiae,  aboat 
foor  or  five  mUefl  from  Camae). 

13.  9ed  equi  Jrenaio  eti  aurU  m  are,'] 
Bentley,  on  very  slender  authority,  changed 
'equi/  the  oommon  reading,  to  'equis/ 
But  though  8ome  good  MSS.  have  since 
been  found  to  oonfirm  that  reading,  I  agree 
with  Orelli  in  preferring  *  equi.'  It  gives  a 
little  more  meaning  to  the  words  to  apply 
them  to  the  horse  to  which  the  words  of 
the  rider  are  addresaed. 

16.  ffina  nihil  moror  illiut  orae ;]  The 
nearest  plaoe  to  Salemum  spoken  of  as 
growing  wines  is  Surrentum  (Sorrento),  at 
Sie  end  of  the  promontory  that  bears  its 
name,  and  forms  the  southem  boundary  of 
the  bay  of  Naples.  This  wine  is  mentioned 
in  S.  ii.  4.  55.  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  709)  mentions 
"  Sarrentino  generosos  palmite  coUes ;"  and 
Martial  speaka  of  this  wine  with  praise  (ziu. 
110).  Bttt  Horace  had  no  high  opinion  of 
it  (see  C.  i.  9.  7i  n») ;  ^nd  Statius  speaks  of 
'*  Caraque  non  moUi  juga  SurrentinaLyaeo." 


Fliny  also  (xiv.  16)  says  that  Tiberius  de- 
dared  it  was  no  better  than  vinegar,  and 
only  owed  its  character  to  the  doctors. 
Horace  did  not  think  it  worih  whUe  to  ask 
about  the  wine,  which  he  knew  was  bad. 

17*  pefferre  paiigue,']  This  pleonasm 
occurs  again  in  the  nezt  Satire,  y.  74.  It 
serves  to  make  up  a  verse.  I  am  not  aware 
it  has  any  other  foroe. 

21.  LucanaeJ  This  suppofies  he  waa 
going  to  VeUa. 

24.  Phaeaxque  reveriif']  See  Epp.  i.  2. 
28. 

26.  Maenius,']  See  S.  i.  1.  101,  n. 
*Fortlter'  is  used  ironicaUy.  ^Urbanus' 
means  '  witty.'  '  Scurra  vagus '  means  a 
parasite  who  was  ready  to  dine  any  where, 
paying  for  his  dinner  with  his  jokea. 

31.  Pemiciee  ei  iempesiaa  baraihrum' 
que]  AU  these  words  belong  to  *  maceUi,' 
as  to  which  see  S.  ii.  3.  229,  n.  He  was  a 
plague  that  wasted,  a  tempest  that  swept,  a 
gulf  that  BwaUowed  up,  the  whole  oontents 
of  the  market. 
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Aut  paulum  abstulerat  patinas  coenabat  omasi 
Vilis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset ; 
Scilicet  ut  ventres  lanma  candente  nepotum 
Diceret  urendos,  corrector  Bestius.     Idem 
Quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris  ubi  omne 
Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  Non  hercule  miror, 
Aiebat,  si  qiii  comedunt  bona,  cum  sit  obeso 
Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  yulva  pulchrius  ampla. 
Nimirum  hic  ego  sum ;  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo 
Oum  res  deiiciunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis ; 
Verum  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius  idem 
Vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quonun 
Oonspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 


35 


40 


45 


37.  eorrecior  Betiitu.']  This  reading  ia 
due  to  Lambiniu,  who  first  conjecLured  it, 
aadf  before  the  publication  of  his  second 
edition,  found  it  in  one  of  his  oldest  MSS., 
bttt  did  not  take  it  into  the  text.  Bentley 
defends  it,  and  was  the  fint  editor  to  adopt 
it.  Most  modem  editors  have  done  the 
same.  The  meaning,  if  this  be  the  trufi 
reading,  is,  that  Maenius,  whenever  he 
could  not  get  a  good  dinner  from  one  of 
those  who  patronized  or  were  afraid  of  him, 
would  dine  prodigiously  off  tripe  and  coarse 
routtoni  and  then  declare  aU  good  livers 
ought  to  be  branded  on  the  belly :  a  oensor 
as  strict  as  Bestius,  who  was  no  doubtsome 
person  weil  known  at  the  time,  perhaps  as 
a  spare  liver  or  reprover  of  profligate  living, 
though  nothing  is  known  of  him  now. 
*  Corrector/  which  was  used  in  a  technical 
sense  during  the  empire  for  a  person  sent 
into  a  provinoe  to  put  it  in  order,  a  spedal 
oommissioner,  is  here  used  (if  it  is  the  true 
reading)  for  a  reformer  of  morals,  as  in 
Epp.  ii.  1.  129  it  is  applied  to  poets.  The 
old  readings  and  those  of  most  of  the  MSS. 
are  *correctus'  and  *correptus.'  Some 
editions  have  the  stop  before  Bestius  and 
others  after  it :  some  also  substitute  Mae- 
nius  for  Bestius,  connecting  it  with  '  idem.* 
The  amount  of  authority  and  support  for 
each  of  these  readings  may  be  leamt  from 
Obbarius  or  Fea.  The  MS.  authority  for 
*corrector'  is  very  small,  but  I  believe 
it  is  right.  I  can  make  no  sense  of  the 
others. 

39.  Verterat   m  fumum   et  cineremf'] 


This  was  evidently  an  ordinary  way  of 
speaking.  We  need  not  refer  the  expres- 
sion  to  the  sacking  of  towns  or  the  kifcGhen 
fire,  as  an  authority  quoted  by  OrelK  does. 
He  got  rid  of  ali  the  plunder  he  made  ftom 
fools  who  patronized  him. 

41.  Nil  meliut  iurdo,  nil  vuha]  As  to 
'turdus'  see  S.  iL  5.  10,  n.  The  womb 
and  breast  ('  sumen ')  of  a  sow,  espedally 
after  her  first  litter,  were  conndered  great 
delicacies. 

42.  Nimirum  hie  ego  tum ;]  Compare 
Epp.  6.  40 :  "  ne  fueris  hic  tn."  ivrav9' 
lifii  \a  a  common  expression  with  the  Tra- 
gedians.  *  Nimirum,'  of  oourse,  as  is  na- 
tural:  how  could  any  thing  better  be  ez- 
pected  of  me  ?  (See  Epp.  9.  1.)  He  meana 
to  say  that  of  oonrse,  Uke  his  neighbonrs, 
he  professes  love  for  poverty  while  he  is 
poor,  but  directly  he  gets  any  money  he  is 
leady  for  any  eztravaganoe. 

46.  nitidia  fundata  peeunia  vilHs.'] 
*■  Villa '  was  a  country  house,  as  opposed  to 
'  aedes,'  a  town  house.  There  were  *  villae 
rusticae,*  fiEurm  houses,  and  *  viUae  urbanae,' 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  (to 
which  sense  we  limit  the  word  in  onr  nse 
of  it)  or  in  the  oountry,  |)ut  bnilt  in  many 
respects  after  the  faahion  of  town  honses. 
A  good  description  of  both  is  given  in 
Becker^s  Gallus.  The  *urbanae  villae' 
were  often  built  at  great  ezpenae,  with 
much  marble  about  them,  which  is  referred 
to  in  'nitidis.'  'Fundata'  means  'invested.' 
I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  so  uaed  else- 
where. 
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Qnintiiu,  to  whom  this  Bpistle  is  addressed,  CBnnot  be  ideniiiied  with  any  known  per- 
son.  The  same  name  is  oonnected  with  the  eleventh  Ode  of  the  second  book ;  bot  thcre 
is  no  reaBon  to  Bnppose  them  to  belong  to  one  person.  There  is  no  more  reaaon  in  the 
Epistle  than  in  the  Ode  why  a  name  should  appear  at  all ;  for  the  subject  is  general,  that 
bemg  the  liabiJity  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  respect  to  their  own  goodness  and  that  of 
others,  by  the  jadgment  of  the  moltitade.  This  disoonrse  is  added  on  rather  abmptly 
to  a  short  description  of  Honee^s  residenoe,  to  follow  whid&  any  body  who  can  get  it 
shooM  read  the  Abb^  Capmartin  de  Chaapy's  '  D^uverte  de  U  Maison  de  Campagne 
d'Horace/  printed  at  Rome  in  1767.  It  is  written  with  great  viyadty  and  inteUigence, 
thongh,  aa  in  such  cases  muat  always  be  ezpected,  with  a  tendency  to  strain  his  proofs 
and  to  attempt  more  precision  than  the  drcumatances  admit  o^ 


AKGUMENT. 

To  save  yoa  the  troable  of  asldng  about  my  eetate,  my  good  Qaintios, — ^my  crops  and 
my  oHves,  my  orchardsi  meadows,  and  vines, — I  will  describe  it  to  yon  at  foll  length. 
There  is  a  chain  of  mountains  broken  by  a  shady  vaney,  of  which  one  side  gets  tbe 
rays  of  the  moming  sun,  the  other  of  the  evening.  The  dimate  yon  would  like ;  and 
when  I  tell  yoa  I  have  oomels  and  plums  growing  wild,  and  oaks  to  give  aooms  to  my 
Bwine  and  shade  to  their  master,  yoa  will  tliink  Tarentnm  has  drawn  nearer  to  Rome. 
Then  I  have  a  stream  that  might  be  called  a  river,  for  Hebrus  is  not  more  dear  or 
cool,  good  for  the  head  and  good  for  the  stomach.  To  these  retreats,  which  I  love, 
and  which  are  in  truth  delightful,  you  owe  it  that  your  firiend  is  alive  in  September. 

You  too  are  oounted  a  happy  man :  see  that  you  be  so ;  trust  not  to  the  judgment  of 
others  bnt  to  yoor  own  of  yoorself,  and  remember  that  none  but  the  sage  is  happy. 
The  people  may  think  yoa  sonnd,  bnt  if  you  are  consdous  of  a  fever  in  yonr  veins  do 
not  attempt  to  hide  it.  If  any  one  talks  of  your  wars  in  langoage  that  fits  only 
Augustus,  you  shrink  from  the  lie ;  but  when  they  call  you  good  and  wisci  do  you  not 
acoept  the  oompUment?  Well|  say  yoU|  I  like  to  be  praisedi  as  I  suppose  yoa 
do  yourself.  Bat  do  yoa  not  know  that  they  who  give  can  take  away  their  praise  ? 
Give  it  backi  say  theyi  and  yoa  must  do  so.  What  if  they  call  me  thiefi  porriddei  does 
that  affect  me  ?  Who  but  the  vidous  care  for  fiilse  praise  or  false  blame  ?  Who  is 
the  really  good  man  ?  The  vulgar  will  point  to  the  correct  man  who  keeps  the  laws 
and  is  in  favour  in  the  courts,  but  his  intimates  may  know  him  better.  There  are 
some  who  do  not  sin  for  fear  of  pnnishment ;  but  the  good  man  is  good  becaose  he 
loves  goodness.  Yoor  good  man  who  is  so  looked  np  to  when  he  sacrttces  has  his 
silent  prayer  to  Janusi  Apolloi  Lavemai  that  they  will  promote  and  hide  his  knavery. 
I  cannot  see  wherein  he  is  better  than  the  poor  slave  who  stops  to  pick  up  aii  as  trom 
the  pavement.  He  who  craves  will  fear ;  and  he  who  fears  is  not  a  free  man  in  my 
jadgment.  He  has  deserted  the  ranks  of  virtne  who  is  ever  busied  in  making  money. 
Sell  him  for  a  slave,:  he  is  fit  for  that ;  whereas  the  sage  can  say  to  his  tyrant  "  take  all 
I  have,  pnt  me  in  bonds  if  you  will ;  but  when  I  pleasoi  heaven  will  set  me  firee  \"  for 
he  thinks  thus :  **  I  can  die;  and  death  is  the  goal  of  all  things." 
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Ne  perconteris  fundus  meus,  optime  Quinti, 
Arvo  pascat  herum  an  baccis  opulentet  olivae, 
Pomisne  et  pratis  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo, 
Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri. 
Continui  montes  ni  dissocientur  opaca 
Valle,  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspiciat  Sol, 
Laevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet. 
Temperiem  laudes.     Quid,  si  rubicunda  benigni 


1.  Jundiuf]     See  S.  ii.  6.  108,  n. 

2.  Arvo  poicat  herum]  Horaoe  had 
flome  of  liis  limd  ander  his  own  coltiTation ; 
but  it  was  no  great  quantity,  as  we  may 
infer  from  tbe  number  of  Blaves  employed 
upon  it  (S.  ii.  7*  118)«  The  rest  he  seems 
to  have  let  (Epp.  14.  2,  n.).  Part  of  his 
land  was  arable  and  part  of  it  meadow 
(Epp.  ]  5. 26—30,  and  C.  iii.  16. 30, "  segetis 
oerta  fides  meae  ").  He  had  a  garden  (Epp. 
14.  42^.  He  must  also  have  had  vinea 
(23,  n.).  In  short,  it  was  an  ordinary  farm 
on  a  small  scale.  Tbe  second  and  third 
▼erses,  though  not  put  directiy  as  a  descrip- 
tion,  are  80  to  be  understood  I  think.  Ho- 
race  recounts  the  different  prodnctions  of 
his  farm,  while  he  supposes  Quintius  to  ask 
about  them ;  otherwise,  as  de  Chaupy  says 
(vol.  t  p.  357),  the  subsequent  description  is 
meagre  enougb,  and  all  we  leam  is  that  the 
land  produced  wild  cherriesi  plums,  and 
aooms. 

—  opulenief]  This  word  does  not  occur 
in  any  earlier  writer.  Forcellini  produces 
only  one  other  instanoe,  from  Columella. 

3.  an  amicta  vHibut  ti/mo,]  See  C.  ii. 
16.  5:  *' platanusque  caelebs  Evincet  ul- 
mos.''  The  reader  may  be  interested  in 
what  de  Chaupy  saw:  '*Je  remarquerai 
sur  les  vignes,  qu^elles  y  on  conserv^  la 
forme  antique  peinte  par  Horaoe,  qui  con- 
siste  k  y  rare  ezactement  mariees  aux  or- 
meauz.  Dans  la  Vall^  de  Licence  et  dans 
le  reste  de  la  Sabine  antique  en  effet  les 
vignes  sont  en  ce  qu'on  appelle  AiberettL 
On  plante  en  meme  tems,  et  on  taiUe  en- 
suite  dans  la  meme  saison  le  cep,  qui  forme 
la  vigne  et  Tormeau  qui  doit  T^Iever  et 
Tappuier:  les  deux  plantes  croissent  et 
yivent  ainsi  ensemble  avec  un  sort  si  uni| 
qne  de  meme  que  Tormean  devient  inutile 
lorsquHI  perd  la  vigne,  ainsi  la  vigne  reste 
quasi  sans  ressoiurce  si  l'arbre  qui  lui  sert 
d'appui  vient  k  mourir''  (iii.  645).  He 
says  the  olive  is  less  cultivated  in  this  valley 
than  it  might  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  quantity  that  is  grown  at  Tivoli. 
Otiier  fruits,  he  says,  oontinue  abundant 
and  good  in  the  valley  of  Lioenza.     He 


also  speaks  of  the  oak  and  holm  oak  (le 
chSne  vert),  and  the  wild  plum  and  wild 
cherry  ('  coraus '),  as  growing  every  where. 

6.  Omtintd  motitea]  De  Chaupy^s  de- 
scription  (iii.  284)  of  the  valley  of  the 
Licenza  is,  that  it  is  the  only  valley  which 
cuts  the  yast  range  of  mountains  eztending 
from  the  Campagna  above  Tibur  to  Caraeoli, 
about  forty.five  miles  irom  Rome.  With- 
out  this  valley,  he  says,  this  immenae  body 
would  be  a  continuous  mass.  The  valley 
is  not  formed  by  a  simple  depression  of  tiie 
mountains,  but  they  seem  to  open  down  to 
their  foundations  to  produoe  it.  This  be 
ihinks  gives  more  foroe  to  the  word  '  late» 
brae '  in  ▼.  15.  The  valley,  he  says,  seema 
to  have  neither  entrance  nor  ezit.  It  lies 
nearly  north  and  south,  which  oorre- 
sponds  with  the  description  of  the  tezt. 
De  Chaupy  professes  to  have  found  the 
ruins  of  Horaoe's  house  on  the  westem 
side  of  this  valley,  its  aspect  being  cfaiefly 
east.  But  tbere  is  not  much  relianoe  to 
be  plaoed  on  this,  and  the  map  he  haa 
given  is  likely  to  mislead,  the  points  of 
the  compass  being  inaocurately  marked.  A 
writer  quoted  by  Obbarius,  and  said  by  him 
to  have  investigated  these  localities  before  De 
Chaupy  (Ger.  Heerken'8  Notabil.  I.  ii.  p.  31) 
says  :  "  circumspiciens  aliquamdiu  montes 
ocuHs  dimensus  sum  qui  multo  dumo  virides 
vallem  Tidebantur  quinque  millium  iudu- 
dere."  Thb  conresponds  with  De  Chaupy's 
acoount  and  the  rough  map  he  gives  of  tiie 
oountry.  The  Scboliasts  Acron  and  Comm. 
Cruq.  say  that  both  the  valley  and  one  of 
the  mountains  was  called  Ustica;  but  see 
C.  i.  17.  l,n. 

8.  Temperiem  knidea,]  The  position  of 
the  valley,  De  Chaupy  says,  keeps  it  oool 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  the  latter 
by  tbe  ezclusion  of  the  north  wind  (Tra- 
montana).  The  Sdrocoo  {*  plumbeua  Aus- 
ter ')  he  says  is  either  ezduded  altogether, 
or  the  little  of  it  that  penetrates  the  moun- 
tains  is  so  purged  of  its  nozious  quahties 
on  the  way  that  it  does  no  harm. 

—  Quidf  gi  rubicunda]  There  is  no 
necessity  for  making  two  intenogative  sen- 
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Corna  vepres  et  pnina  ferant,  si  quercus  et  ilex 
Miilta  fruge  pecus  multa  dominum  juvet  lunbra, 
Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 
Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nec 
Frigidior  Thracam  nec  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 
Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 
Hae  latebrae  dulces,  etiam  si  credis  amoenae, 
Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis. 
Tu  recte  vivis  si  curas  esse  quod  audis. 
Jactamus  jampridem  omnis  te  Boma  beatum  ; 
Sed  vereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas, 
Neve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum, 
Neu  si  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentem 
Dictitet  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 
Dissimules,  donec  manibus  tremor  incidat  unctis. 
Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 
Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  marique 


10 
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tenoes  here,  as  Orelli  and  most  others  do. 
<  Qoid '  only  introduces  what  follows,  which 
is  a  direct  additional  statement.  *  Why  if 
I  teli  yon  that  my  thorns  bear  abundantly 
the  comel  and  the  plum,  you  may  say  it  is 
ihe  woods  of  Tarentum  brought  nearer  to 
Rome/  "  Par  oes  arbres  et  par  tous  les 
antres  qu^on  a  tus,  laVall^e  de  Lioence 
n'egale  pas  maintenant  la  verdure  de  Ta- 
xentey  mais  la  surpasse  infiniment"  (De 
Chaupy,  iii.  647).  *Fruge'  is  no  where 
else  used  for  acoms.  '  Pecus '  here  means 
pigs. 

12.  Fmu  eiiam^  De  Chanpy  (iii.  642) 
thinks  he  has  discovered  this  stream  in  a 
rivulet  which  now  bears  the  name  Ratini, 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Horaoe's  own  name.  Obbarius  says  it  is 
called  "fonte  del  Oratino/'  or  by  oon- 
traction  ''fonte  Ratino.''  It  rana  from 
west  to  east,  dose  to  the  rains  abo?e 
mentioned,  and  flows  into  the  Licenza,  by 
which  the  valley  is  nearly  bisected.  There 
is  another  stream  a  little  fiirther  to  the 
north,  which  is  called  Fonte  Betto,  and 
which  might  perhaps  more  likely  be  Ho- 
raoe'9  *  fons.'  The  source  of  the  Digentia, 
acoording  to  this  writer,  is  in  the  hills  at 
the  north-eastem  eztremity  of  the  yalley, 
but  he  says  the  river  gets  more  regnlarly 
supplied  from  the  above  little  tributaries 
than  from  its  own  fonntain  head.  That 
'  fons  '  means  the  fountain  of  Bandusia,  as 
Bome  say»  has  been  disproved  in  the  Intro- 
duction  to  C.  iii.  13. 


li./luit  utiiiM,']  See  note  on  y.  8  of 
the  last  Epistle.  De  Chaupy  says  of  the 
'  fonte  Ratino '  that  the  purity  and  oool- 
ness  of  its  waters  were  equal  to  those  of 
Bandusia,  which  he  had  visited. 

16.  dulce»,  eliam  si  credi»  amoenae^  A 
place  may  be  '  dulcis '  firom  assodation  or 
other  causes:  it  can  only  be  *amoenus' 
from  its  climate,  its  beauties,  and  so  forth. 
Bentley's  conjecture,  *'et  (jam  si  credis) 
amoenae  "  is  very  bad,  in  my  opinion.  Aa 
to  '  Septembribus  horis  *  see  S.  ii.  6.  1 8,  n., 
and  for  '  andis '  see  note  on  t.  20  of  the 
same  Satire. 

24.  pudor  malue]  See  C.  ii.  3.  39,  n. 
He  says  it  is  a  false  shame  that  would  in- 
duce  a  patient  to  oonoeal  his  sores  from  the 
physidan ;  and  so  it  is  for  a  man  to  hide 
his  defects  rather  than  bring  them  to  the 
wise  to  cure.  Tbe  idea  oontained  in  yy. 
22,  sq.  is  ezpanded  by  Persius  in  his  power- 
ful  manner  (S.  iii.  ^,  sqq*)* 

26.  8i  quis  bella  tibi]  *  Tibi '  depends 
on  '  pugnata,'  which  is  joined  with  '  bella  * 
in  C.  iii.  19.  4.  See  note  on  C.  ii.  6.  11. 
Quintius  had  no  doubt  seen  service;  but, 
says  Horaoe,  if  any  one  were  to  speak  of 
your  campaigning  in  such  language  as  this 
(then  he  quotes  two  lines,  said  by  the 
Scholiasts  to  be  taken  from  Varius'  pane- 
gyric  on  Augustus,  referred  to  on  C.  i.  6, 
1 1),  yott  would  recognize  it  as  meant  not 
for  you,  but  for  Caesar.  But  if  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  called  wise  and  correct,  does 
your  life  correspond  to  that  name  any  more 
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Dicat  et  his  verbid  vacttaei  permulceat  aures : 

^^  Tene  magis  salyum  populus  yelit  an  populum  tu 

Servet  in  ambiguo  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbi 

Juppiter;^^  Augusti  laudes  agnoscere  possis : 

Cum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  30 

Bespondesne  tuo  dic  sodes  nomine !     Nempe 

Yir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  ac  tu. 

Qui  dedit  hoc  bodie  cras  si  volet  auferet,  ut  si 

Detulerit  fasces  indigno  detrahet  idem. 

"Pone,  meum  est:''  inquit.     Pono  tristisque  recedo.  35 

Idem  si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicutn, 

Contendat  laqueo  collum  pressisse  patemum ; 

Mordear  opprobriis  falsis  mntemque  colores  ! 

Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamia  terret 

Quem  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandum !     Vir  bonus  est  quis  !         40 

Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat^ 

Quo  multae  magnaeque  secantur  judice  lites, 


fhan  to  the  abore  enoomium  ?  literally, 
'Do  yoa  answer  in  your  own  name?'  or 
'  on  your  own  aoooont  ? '  *  Yacuas  aures ' 
are  ears  which,  being  unoccupiedi  are  ready 
to  receive  what  is  spoken.  I  do  not  think 
Orelli  is  rlght  in  comparing  '  patulae  aures' 
(Epp.  i.  18.  70;  ii.  2.  106).  The  meta- 
phors  are  different. 

27*  Tme  maffit^popuiufn]  The  mean- 
ing  of  this  is, '  may  thy  oountry  ever  care 
for  thee  and  thou  for  thy  oountry  with  an 
equal  affection.'  "  PatieuB  Yocari  Caesaris 
oltor  "  (C.  L  2.  43)  ifl  the  flame  confltructi6n 
as  here. 

32.  Nempe  Vir  bomuf]  Quintiufl  is 
BuppoMd  to  answer  *  Ygb,  siirelyi  I  like  to  be 
calied  good  and  wisei  and  so  do  you.'  'Nay/ 
replies  Horace,  *  sudi  praise  aa  this  ia  given 
one  day  and  may  be  withdrawn  the  nezt; 
and  you  are  obliged  to  resign  your  daim  be- 
cause  you  know  you  do  not  deserve  it.  But 
if  a  man  attackfl  me  with  chargefl  I  lcnow 
I  am  innooent  of,  is  that  to  affect  me  ?' 

40.  Vir  bomu  eet  guie  /]  The  answer  is 
to  this  effect :  "  In  tiie  eyes  of  the  people 
the  good  man  is  he  who  never  transgresses 
the  laws;  who  is  seen  acting  as  'judez' 
in  impoitant  causesi  and  has  never  been 
known  to  be  corrupt;  whom  men  choose 
as  their  sponsori  and  whose  testimony 
carries  weight  in  court ;  but  all  the  while 
ihe  man's  own  neighbourhood  and  family 
may  know  him  to  be  foul  witliin  though 
fiur  enough  without." 

41.  Qui  cotuulta  pairum,']  Oftheoom- 


ponent  partfl  of  the  Roman  (Ml  law  Horaoa 
mentions  three.  'Jura'  signifiefl  legal 
rights  and  rules  of  law.  It  has  the  latter 
meaning  here.  '  Leges/  properly  so  called, 
were  laws  pasfled  in  the  '  oomitia  oenta- 
riata.'  They  were  first  approved  by  tlie 
flenatOi  and  then  proposed  to  the  oomitia  by 
a  magistratus  of  senatorial  rank.  '  Plebis- 
dta/  laws  passed  by  the  plebs  in  their 
oomitia  tribntai  were  made  binding  on  tfae 
whole  people  by  the  '  lex  Hortensia,'  passed 
A.U.C.  466,  and  thenoeforward  they  liad  tbe 
force  of  le^es.  '  Senatus-consnlta '  appear 
in  some  instances  to  have  liad  the  foroe  of 
law  during  the  republic ;  but  it  was  not»  Ibr 
obvious  reasonsi  till  the  time  of  the  empiie 
that  the  legisiation  of  the  senate  began  to 
supersede  the  legislation  of  the  comitia. 
It  did  so  fix)m  Augnstus'  reign;  that  ia, 
when  the  legislative  and  ezecutive  power 
all  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
he  exercised  the  former  through  the  senate 
and  not  through  the  people;  tfaough  '  leges' 
in  the  proper  sense  were  oocasionaUy  paased 
in  ihe  time  of  Augustufl.  Horaoe  might 
have  added  other  parts  of  law,  and  more 
particularly  '  mores,'  which  wero  ali  those 
laws  that  sprang  from  immemorial  usage. 
For  all  the  parts  of  the  dvil  law  of  Rome 
see  the  passages  from  Gaius  and  Cioero 
quoted  in  Dict.  Ant.,  arts.  '  Jufl,'  *  Lez,' 
and  '  Senatus  Constiltum.' 

42.  eecantur']  See  S.  L  10.  15,  n.  In 
the  nezt  verse  the  reading  of  neariy  all 
the  MSS.  and  old  editiona  is  ' 
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Quo  res  sponsore  et  qno  causae  teste  tenentur. 

Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 

Introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  45 

"  Nec  furtum  feci  nec  fugi/'  si  mihi  dicat 

Servus,  ^'  Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris/'*  aio. 

"  Non  hominem  occidi."**    "  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos.'^ 

'^  Sum  bonus  et  frugi.^^     "  Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus : 

Gautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus  accipiterque  50 

Suspectos  laqueos  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore ; 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae : 

Sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis ; 

Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  cum  surripis  unum,  55 

Damnum  est  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto.*^^ 

Vir  bonus,  omne  forum  quem  spectat  et  omne  tribuual, 


which  wcnrd  oocnn  no  where  in  the  senM  of 
'  sponsore '  (as  to  which  aee  S.  ii.  0.  23,  n.), 
mnd  oonld  only  apply  here  to  him  *qni 
respondet,'  that  is,  tlie  *  jarisoonBultns.' 
The  oldest  Blandinian  had  *  res  sponBore/ 
and  Cmquius  defends  that  reading.  So 
does  Bentley,  and  it  appeors  in  nearly  aU 
modem  editions.  Torrentius  oonjectured 
it,  but  did  not  think  it  wonld  make  good 
sense.  *  Tenere/  in  the  sense  of  gaining  a 
canse,  is  nsed  by  Cicero  (pro  Caedna,  c.  24) ; 
"Scaevola  caosam  apnd  oentnmTiros  non 
tennit." 

46.  Neejurtumfeetl  '  There  are  some 
who  think  themselves  Tery  good  who  woold 
be  bad  if  they  dared.'  To  such  an  one  Ho- 
noe  answers  as  he  answered  his  slare  when 
he  boasted  of  his  goodness.  I  nnderstand 
TT.  46 — 56  to  be  a  dialogne  between  the 
slaTe  and  his  master;  the  apptication  being 
easily  made  is  not  ezpressed.  Not  to  be 
Tery  wicked  does  not  make  a  man  good ; 
nor  is  it  suffident  to  abstain  firom  crime 
through  fear  of  puniahment:  our  motire 
should  be  the  Iotc  of  virtne  for  her  own 
sake.  *  Sabellas '  may  mean  the  '  TiUicos/ 
er  it  may  be  taken,  as  Torrentius  under- 
stands  it,  for  any  plain-judging  man.  Many 
suppose  Horaoe  means  himselr.  Orelli  does 
so.  There  is  a  good  passage  in  Cicero  (de 
Legg.  i.  14)  containing  the  same  sentiment 
as  we  find  here :  **  Quod  si  poena,  si  metus 
supplicii  non  ipsa  turpitudo  deterreret  ab 
injuriosa  iacinorosaque  Tita,  nemo  est  in- 
justusi  et  incauti  potius  habendi  sunt  quam 
improbi/'  &c.  Gellius  has  a  chapter  on 
this  subject  (zii.  ]  1),  and  quotes  some  wise 
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sayings  bearing  npon  it.  '  Fragi '  is  ez- 
plained  on  8.  ii.  6.  76. 

57.  Ftr  bomu,  omne/orum]  He  whom 
the  people  belieTO  to  be  good,  whom  oTery- 
body  tums  to  look  at  as  he  walks  through 
the  Forum,  and  looks  up  to  when  he  speaks 
in  the  conrts.  *'  Gaude  qnod  spectant  ocoU 
te  mille  loquentem  "  (Bpp.  6.  19).  There 
were  three  principal  'fora'  in  Rome  in 
which  judidal  and  other  public  as  well  as 
mercantile  business  was  carried  on.  The 
Forum  Romanum  was  called  simply  Forum 
because  it  was  the  largest,  and  till  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  the  only  one.  The  dictator 
began  the  erection  of  another  adjoining  the 
Forum  Romannm,  and  it  was  called  after 
him :  "  Forum  de  manubiis  inchoaTit,  cnjos 
area  super  HS  millies  constitit "  (Sueton. 
Caes.  26).  It  waa  finished  by  Augustns, 
as  appears  from  the  Monumentum  Ancy- 
ranum:  "FOKnc  jvLiyu  >t  basilicam 
avAB  rriT  intbb  abdbm  castoris  bt 

AEDBM  SATTRNI  CABFTA  PROrLIOATAaVB 
OPBRA  A  PATRB  MBO  PBRFECf."   Aftcr- 

wards  Augustns  bnilt  another  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  t  *'Pttblica  opera  plurima 
ezstruzit,  ez  qnibus  toI  praedpua  Fonim 
cnm  aedeMartis  ultoris.  Fori  ezstmendi 
causa  fhithominumet  judidoram  multitudo 
quae  Tidebatur,  non  suiBdentibus  duobus, 
etiam  tertio  indigere  "  (Sueton.  Ang.  29). 
Elsewhere  Suetonius  says  it  was  of  no  great 
eztent:  **  Fomm  angustius  fedt,  non  ausus 
eztorquere  posseesoribns  prozimas  domos  " 
(c.  66).  In  this  *fomm '  none  bnt  judidal 
business  was  transacted.  The  allusions  to 
the  Foram  Augusti  are  oommon.    Servius 
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Quandociinqiie  deos  vel  porco  vel  bove  placat, 
Jane  pater !  clare,  clare  cum  dixit,  Apollo ! 
Labra  movet  metuens  audiri :  *'  Pulchra  Lavema, 


60 


on  Aen.  i.  294,  **  Furor  impiiu  intiu  Saeva 
sedena  super  arma,"  says  "  in  fora  Augnsti 
introeuntibns  ad  sinistram  fuit  Bellum  pic- 
tum  et  Furor  sedens  super  arma,  aeneis 
yinctus,  eo  habitu  quo  poeta  dixit/'  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored  by 
Hadrian.  Other  *  fora '  were  afterwards 
erected  by  different  emperors  rNerTa,Trajan, 
Yespasian).  But  in  Martial's  time  there 
were  bnt  three  in  which  judidal  buainess 
was  transacted  (iiL  38) : 

"Causas,  inquis,  agam  Cicerone  disertius 
ipso, 
Atque  erit  in  triplid  par  mihi  nemo 
foro." 

In  every  '  forum  '  there  was*a  '  basilica ' 
(or  more  than  one),  a  building  devoted  to 
the  joint  purposes  of  judidal  and  com- 
meroal  business.  At  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing  was  a  part  caUed  '  tribunal/  devoted  to 
law  (for  which  the  early  ones  were  ezclu- 
dvely  intended);  and  in  a  later  *  basilica' 
(that  of  Trajan)  there  was  a  *  tribunal '  at 
each  end.  (See  Dict.  Ant)  There  was  in 
the  Fomm  Romanum  the  Basilica  Porcia, 
erected  by  M.  Pordus  Cato  when  he  was 
oonsul,  A.U.C.  542.  Flutarch  mentions  its 
erection  in  his  life  of  Cato  the  Censor 
(c.  19),  and  in  that  of  Cato  of  Utica  (c.  6) 
he  says  that  here  the  tribunes  did  their 
business,  and  here  Cato  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  speaker.  There  were  also  two 
Basilicae  Aemiliae  erected  or  restored  by 
Aemilius  Paulns.  Julius  Caesar  built  one 
called  after  him  Julia.  This  is  referred  to 
in  the  inscription  above  quoted,  which 
plaoes  it  between  the  temples  of .  Satumus 
and  Castor ;  but  the  positions  of  these  are 
doubtful.  Here  the  *  oentumviri '  held  their 
court.  (See  8.  i.  9.  35,  n.)  L.  Opimius, 
who  was  oonsul,  a.u.c.  633,  built  a  basilica, 
and  called  it  after  himself ;  and  Augustus 
built  one  in  honour  of  his  grandsons,  Lu' 
dus  and  Caius,  probably  in  his  own  Foram 
(Sueton.  Aug.  c.  29).  Others  were  built 
in  the  oourse  of  time. 

58.  vel  poreo  vel  bove']  The  animals 
most  oommonly  sacrificed  by  the  Romans 
were  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen.  On  public  oc- 
casions  these  three  were  sacrificed  together, 
and  the  sacrifice  was  called  '  suovetaurilia,' 
being  a  combination  of  the  three  names, 
Such  a  sacrifice  is  represented  on  one  of  the 
four  panels  on  Constantine's  arch,  of  which 
an  engraving  is  given  in  p.  884  of  the  Dict. 


Ant.  Private  persons  would  only  aacrifioe 
the  three  on  great  occasions,  and  on  aome 
there  would  be  several  of  eaifAi  or  any  of 
them  offered  together.  Ordinarily  they 
sacrificed  but  one,  aooording  to  their  means 
or  their  zeal. 

59.  Jane  paierr]  See  S.  iL  6.  30,  n. 
This  soene  is  imitated  with  much  power  br 
Persius  (ii.  5,  sqq.).  Ovid  has  a  aimilv 
scene  (Fast  v.  ^l,  sqq.),  where  he  hitro- 
duces  a  mercator  praying  to  Mercury  to 
help  him  to  dieat  sucoessfully,  and  to  give 
him  delight  in  cheating : — 

"  Da  modo  Incra  mihi,   da  &cto  gandia 
lucro, 
£t  iaoe,  ut  emtori  verba  dedisae  ju- 
vet."  (v.  689,  sq.) 

Silent  devotion  was  not  practised  or  under- 
stood  by  the  andents,  any  more  than  it  is 
by  the  heathen  or  Mahomedans  now :  lura 
^wv^C  ivxcffOac  ^ci  is  reported  to  hscve 
been  a  saying  of  Pythagoras.  Silent  prayers 
were  supposed  to  be  a  veil  dther  for  im- 
proper  petitions,  or  magical  incantations,  or 
something  wrong.  To  speak  with  men  as  if 
the  gods  were  listening,  and  with  the  gods 
80  as  men  might  overhiear,  is  a  mle  fonnd 
in  more  than  one  writer  (Senec  Ep.  ID. 
Macrob.  Satum.  1.  i.  c.  7)-  See  Ruperti 
on  Juv.  vi.  639.  See  also  the  above  pas- 
sage  of  Persius,  in  which  he  says,  "  at  boiia 
pars  hominum  tacita  libavit  aoerra;"  and 
S.  T.  184,  '*  Labra  moves  tadtus."  A  Hin- 
doo,  seeing  nothing  of  the  Chri8tian's  devo- 
tions,  believes  he  practises  none ;  and  if  yon 
speak  to  him  of  your  private  prayers,  he 
smiles  incredulonsly. 

60.  Pulehra  Laoemat']  Lavema  was  a 
goddees  assodated  with  Mercnry  as  the  god 
who  presided  over  thieving.  Acoording  to 
Comm.  Craq.  she  had  a  grove  dedicatad  to 
her  on  the  Via  Salaria,  whidi  led  from 
Rome  ihrongh  the  Sabine  oountry  to  the 
ooast.  But  on  what  part  of  this  road  the 
grove  lay  we  are  not  informed.  The  deri- 
vation  of  the  word  is  unoertain.  The  same 
Scholiast  derives  it  from  *latere:'  *'Nam 
fures  olim  et  latemiones  et  lavemiones  di- 
cebantur."  Acron  derives  it  firom  *  lavare:' 
"  Nam  fures  lavatorea  dicuntur,"  alluding 
to  the  Awwo^vrai,  I  suppose,  thoae  who 
stole  the  dothes  of  bathers.  Vossius  (Ety* 
molog.  V.  Lavemiones,  p.  282)  thinks 
Acron  wrote  '  levatores,'  and  that  the  word 
is  firom  *  levare/  aa  we  say  '  shop-lifting.' 
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Da  mihl  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoqne  videri, 
Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem."*^ 
Qu!  melior  servo,  qul  liberior  sit  avarus, 
In  triviis  fixum  cum  se  demittit  ob  assem, 
Non  video ;  nam  qui  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;  porro, 
Qui  metuens  vivet  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 
Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 
Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 
Vendere  cum  possis  captivum  occidere  noli ; 
Serviet  utiliter :  sine  pascat  durus  aretque, 
Naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis ; 
Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 
Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere  :  "  Pentheu, 


65 


70 


Bnttmann  (Mytbol.  i.  p.  17)  identifies  La- 
yerna  with  Latona,  the  goddess  of  night. 
Forcellini  adopts  XapiXv  as  his  solution. 
Obbarius,  on  ^is  passage,  has  collected  all 
the  opinions  respecting  the  etymology  of 
this  word. 

64.  In  irhiU  fixum]  Persiiis,  speaking 
of  a  man  who  was  above  sordid  ways,  says 
(v.  1 10),  "  Inque  luto  fizum  possis  trans- 
cendere  nummum/'  where  there  is  a  Scho- 
lium  which  says  boys  used  to  fasten  an  as 
to  the  paTementy  and  amuse  themselves 
with  watching  people  stop  to  pick  it  up ; 
and  Obbarius  quotes  an  old  note  on  the 
Prologue  to  Persius'  Satires  (▼.  6),  relating 
a  similar  amusement  resorted  to  by  old 
men.  Whether  this  is  referred  to  by  Ho- 
race,  or  whether  any  such  practice  existed, 
is  doubtful.  It  is  ?ery  likely  Horace  means 
no  more  than  a  man  stooping  to  pick  up  an 
as  from  the  mud,  which  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  that  ezpression  of  Augustine's 
(ConfiBSS.  y.  12),  "  lucrum  lutenm»  quod 
cum  apprehenditur  manum  inquinat." 

65.  qui  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;]  Horace 
joins  fear  and  desire  in  Epp.  i.  2.  51  : 

'*  Qui  cupit  aut  metuit  juvat  illumi"  &c ; 

andii.  2.155: 

"  At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent, 
Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te,  nempe 
ruberes  — ." 


67-  Perdidit  armat]  The  man  who  is 
ever  hurrying  after  money  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  love  of  it  is  a  pi^lfaairtc :  he  has 
cast  away  his  arms,  and  run  away  from  the 
ranks  of  virtue.  If  you  catch  him,  do  not 
put  him  to  deathi  but  sell  him  for  a  slaTe, 
which  is  all  he  is  fit  for.  He  may  do  good 
service  in  keeping  cattle,  or  ploughingi  or 


going  with  his  master,  the  mercator,  to  seai 
replenishing  the  marketi  and  so  forth.  One 
of  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  Ro- 
mans  got  their  slaves  in  earlier  times  was 
the  prisoners  of  war.  Dealers  always  ac- 
oompanied  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasuig  them.  They  were  sold  on  the  spot 
by  auction,  'sub  oorona/  that  is  with  a 
chaplet  on  their  head  to  mark  them  for 
sale.  See  Gellius  (vii.  4)  and  Caesar  (B.  6. 
iii.  16).  Captiyes  resenred  to  fbllow  the 
trinmph  of  the  commander  were  put  to 
death  when  the  procession  was  over  (see 
Epod.  yii.  8,  n.).  The  law.writers  derive 
*  servns '  firom  '  servare/  as  prisoners  kept 
for  slavery  were  not  put  to  death.  '  An- 
nona'  properly  signifies  the  year^s  supplj 
of  provisions  from  the  harvest.  '  Penus' 
signifies  provisions  of  all  sorts  :  "  est  enim 
omne,  quo  vescuntur  homines,  penusj'  (Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27.  68).  Here  it  means 
aU  sorts  of  imported  provisions,  preserves, 
&c.  *  Penus '  is  of  two  dedensions,  the 
second  and  third.  The  MSS.  here  are  in 
fiivour  of '  penus'  (third),  not '  penum.' 

73.  Vir  honuM  et  eapiena]  *The  vir- 
tuous  and  wise  man  can  speak  to  Fortnne 
aa  Dionysus  did  to  Pentheus.'  The  scene 
alluded  to  is  that  in  Euripides'  play,  Bac- 
chae  (489,  sqq.) : 

IIEN.  Ukjiv  at  iovvai  ^et  oo^vTfidTiav  lea- 

cwv. 
AI.  c!^'  orc  vaOitv  dit'  ri  /ic  rb  ^CiV^v  ip 

ydatt ; 
D.  wpwrov  filv  dfipbv  ^crpvxov  Tifiii 

aiOiv, 
A.  Upoc  6  irXoKafJioCf  T*f  9tf  J*  aifrbv 

rpi^w. 
II.  inttra  Oipaov  rMt  irapddoc  *«  X*- 

potv. 
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Bector  Thebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 

Indignum  coges  !^^    ^'  Adimam  bona.^     *'  Nempe  pecus,  rem,        75 

Lectos,  argeutum  :  toUas  licet.'*''     ^^  In  manicis  et 

Oompedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo.'*^ 

^'  Ipse  deus  simul  atque  volam  me  solvet.^     Opinor 

Hoc  sentit :  ^'  Moriar ;  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est.^ 

A,  aMg  fi^Afaipov'  rdvSt  Aiovvvov  ^opa,  m  dialogfiie,  of  wbicfa  thei^ye  fbnas  pmrt, 

n.  ilpKraial  r  ivdov  awiia  o6v  ^vXdKoiity.  The  appliottion  is  obyioua.    The  good  maa 

^.  Xiau  /i'  6  SaifiMV  ahrbQ  hrav  lyut  9k\M.  can  bid  defianoe  to  the  ferenes  of  Foitune, 

«inoe  st  anj  time  he  wishee  he  can  obII 

The  two  Ust  Tenes  are  almost  literaUy  death  to  his  assistanoe,— «  bad  doctiine  for 

transLited  in  yy,  77»  78.    Pentheas,  king  good  men.    Cicero  did  not  fl|>pTOTe  of  it. 

of  Thebes,  hearing  that  a  young  atranger  He  aays,  ''  yetat  Pythagoraa  initiaBn  im> 

has  oome  to  his  conntry,  giving  himself  out  peratoris,  id  est,  Dei,  de  praesidio  et  statioiie 

to  be  Dionysns,  and  has  tempted  all  the  Titae  decedere"   (Cat.  Maj.  c.  20).    The 

women  to  go  ovt  and  do  hononr  to  him,  ancients  had  very  loose  notions  on  suidde. 
sends  his  seryants  to  apprehend  him.    The        79*  mort  uliima  Hnea  rerum  es/.]    This 

god  allows  himself  to  be  taken,  and,  when  refers  to  the  'slba  linea'  mentioned  on  Epp. 

bronght  before  the  king,  desoribes  himself  14.  9,  which  was  the  goal  as  well  as  startin^ 

as  the  servant  of  Dionysns.    Then  follows  point  in  the  chariot  raoes. 


EPISTLE    XVII. 

Wbo  Scaeva  was  ihere  ara  no  means  of  determining.  He  is  said  by  the  ScholiastB  to 
have  been  an  *  eqnes/  and  they  call  him  Lollins  Scaeva  from  a  confnaion  of  this  with  the 
nezt  Epistle.  Scaeva  was  a  oognomen  of  the  Junii  and  Cassii,  as  Torrentins  obserrea. 
There  was  one  of  this  name  a  distinguished  officer  in  Caesai^s  aimy  (de  BeU.  Civ.  iii.  S3). 
But  it  is  quite  immaterial  who  this  Scaeva  was.  He  bears  no  part  in  the  Epistle,  which 
might  have  been  addressed  to  any  body  of  his  age.  Its  professed  purpoee  is  to  instmct  a 
young  man  how  to  rise  in  the  world  by  paying  conrt  to  great  people,  which  is  decbuvd  to 
be  an  art  of  no  small  merit.  The  cldef  secret  of  this  art  is  said  to  be  a  well-aflected 
modestyi  and  a  tact  in  letting  your  wants  be  rather  felt  than  heard  by  your  patron,  and 
this  is  the  only  advioe  that  is  offered.  The  Epistle  ends  abrupUyi  and  is  a  mere 
fragment. 

Horaoe'8  argnment  for  what  we  call  tnft-huntingi  which  was  the  umverssl  prsctioe  of 
his  day,  and  grew  with  the  growth  of  tyranny  and  the  dedine  of  the  general  liberty 
and  the  morab  of  the  olden  time,  is  that  it  was  necessaryi  if  a  man  would  do  good  to 
himself  and  his  &mily ;  that  he  who  affected  to  despise  it,  like  Diogenes  the  Cynic»  was 
no  more  independent  than  he  who  practiaed  it,  but  less  so ;  while  the  other,  like  Aristip- 
pnS|  while  he  songht  great  peoplei  and  ezerted  himself  manfnUy  to  gain  themi  might  at 
the  same  time  be  indifferent  to  the  fruits  of  snccesSi  being  able  to  accommodate  himaelf 
to  any  condition  whatever :  a  poor  apology  for  a  degrading  system.  Hoiace  had  himself 
been  a  sucoessful  courtier,  and  now,  after  many  years'  intimacy  with  Maeoenas,  oould  tslk 
of  his  independencei  as  in  the  seventh  Epistlei  and  of  emulating  the  indifferenoe  of  Aiis- 
tippus ;  but  he  must  have  seen  as  much  as  any  man  of  the  disappointmentii  pains,  in- 
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trigaes,  jealoiuies,  and  crimefl  ihat  wait  Qpon  the  pndioe  he  reeoiimi8ii4««  He  says  it  is 
trne  a  maii  may  live  pretty  weli  in  obscority  and  poverty ;  bat  the  scope  of  the  Epistle  is 
to  commend  and  to  teadi  a  different  doctrine.  The  snbject  is  taken  np  agam  in  the  nezt 
Epistle. 

ARGXJMENT. 

Scaera,  you  know  how  to  take  care  of  yonrself,  and  how  to  treat  the  gieat  people ;  still, 
though  it  be  bnt  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  see  if  yon  can  get  a  hint  or  two  from  your 
good  friend. 

If  yon  wish  for  sleep  by  night  and  qnSet  by  day  go  to  qidet  Ferentinimi.  Happiness  is  not 
confined  to  the  rich :  he  too  does  well  who  lives  and  dies  in  retirement.  But  if  yon 
would  benefit  your  friends  and  yourself,  go  as  a  poor  to  the  rich  man.  '  If  Aristippus 
could  leam  to  dine  upon  herbs  he  would  have  no  mind  for  the  company  of  kings/  said 
Diogenes.  *  If  my  reproYer  knew  how  to  keep  company  with  kings,  he  woold  haye 
no  mind  for  herbs/  said  Aristippus.  '  If  I  please  myself,  yoa  pleaae  tfae  people.  My 
Une  is  better  thanyours.  I  pay  my  duty  to  the  king,  and  I  ride  and  feed  at  his  ezpense. 
You  beg  ahns,  and  so  become  lower  than  the  lowest,  though  you  profess  to  want  notfaing 
at  all.'  Nothing  came  amiss  to  Aristippus.  He  aimed  high,  but  was  content  with  what 
he  had ;  but  as  for  the  Cynic,  I  should  Uke  to  know  how  a  change  of  Ufe  would  haye 
suited  him.  The  one  cairied  himself  weU  in  the  most  crowded  plaoes  in  purple  or  in 
lags ;  the  other  abhors  fine  clothes,  and  wiU  die  of  cold  rather  than  wear  any  bnt  his 
old  aboUa.  WeU,  give  it  him  back,  and  let  the  fool  Uve.  Victories  and  triumpha  are 
▼ery  fine  things,  no  doubt ;  but  to  win  the  fkyour  of  the  great  is  no  mean  merit.  It  is 
not  every  body  who  can  go  to  Corinth.  He  who  is  afraid  he  shaU  not  succeed  sits  and 
does  notiiing.  Let  him  pass.  But  he  who  does  succeed,  is  not  he  a  man  ?  Nay,  if  it 
be  any  where,  here  is  the  yery  thing  we  are  looking  for.  The  one  shrinks  from  the 
burthen  because  it  is  too  much  for  him,  the  other  takes  it  on  his  shoulders  and  oanies 
it  through.  If  merit  be  not  an  empty  name,  surely  he  does  weU  who  leaves  no  stone 
untumed  in  pursuing  his  reward. 

They  who  say  nothing  in  the  great  man's  presence  about  their  own  poYerty  wiU  get  more 
than  they  ask :  there  is  a  great  differenoe  between  snatching  and  modestly  receiTing. 
And  this  is  the  secret  of  sucoess.  He  who  cries,  *  I  haYe  a  poor  sister,  an  infirm  mother, 
and  my  estate  is  worth  nothing,  and  wiU  not  support  us/  might  just  as  weU  say  at 
once,  *  Give  me  bread.'  Another  chimes  in  with,  *  Let  me  too  have  a  sUce  in  my  tum.' 
If  the  blockhead  could  haYe  held  his  tongpie  he  might  haYe  got  more  meat  and  less 
squabbUng  for  it.  If  a  man  going  into  the  oountry  with  his  great  friend  oomplains  that 
the  roads  are  so  rough,  and  tiie  cold  and  wet  so  bitter,  tibat  his  box  has  been  broken 
open  and  his  money  stolen,  it  is  Uke  the  woman's  trick  who  every  now  and  tfaen  cries 
for  a  stolen  neddace  or  other  omament,  so  that  at  hist  no  one  trusts  her  when  she 
loses  in  reaUty :  or  the  man  who  used  to  pretend  he  had  broken  his  leg  in  order  to  get 
a  lide,  but  when  he  broke  his  leg  in  eamest  and  caUed  for  help  no  one  woold  Usten  to 


QuAMvis,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis 
Quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  oti, 
Disce,  docendus  adhuc,  quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  si 
Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit ;  tamen  adspice  si  quid 

4.  Caeeu8  iter  motuirare  velit  i"]  Eras-  twice  used  it  in  instracting  his  disciples 
mus  quotes  as  a  proverb  fifirt  rvpXbv  o^iy-  (Matt.  xv.  14.  Luke  vi.  39).  Sextus  Em- 
y6v, /A^re  iKvotiTov  ^vfA^vXov,  Our  Lord    piricus   (adY.  Mathem.  1.  31,  quoted  by 
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Et  nos  quod'  cures  proprium  fecisse  loquamur. 
Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 
Delectat,  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 
Si  laedit  caupona,  Ferentijium  ire  jubebo ; 
Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis, 
Nec  vixit  male  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit. 
Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius  ipsum 
Te  tractare  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum. 
"  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter  regibus  uti 
NoUet  Aristippus.''     "  Si  sciret  regibus  uti 
Fastidiret  olus  qui  me  notat.'*''     Utrius  horum 
Verba  probes  et  facta  doce,  vel  junior  audi 
Our  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia ;  namque 
Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt : 


10 


15 


Kmnoel  on  the  fint  of  those  passages)  has 
ovrt  31  6  drix^^oc  t6v  £rfxvov  diSdaKnv 
ivvaratt  uq  oitSk  6  tv^\6c  t6v  tv^Xov. 
Porphyrion  quotes  another  proverb  to  the 
same  effect :  "  Sus  Minervam  dooet." 

8.  Ferentinmn]  This  was  a  municipium 
on  the  Via  Latina,  about  forty-six  miles 
from  Rome,  in  the  ooantry  of  the  Hemid, 
not,  as  Torrentius  and  others  say,  of  Etruria, 
which  was  a  different  plaoe.  It  still  retains 
its  name  Ferentino.  It  appears  not  to  haye 
been  much  frequented,  and  Horace  recom- 
mends  his  friend  to  go  there,  if  the  object 
of  his  wishes  is  a  quiet  life,  which  he  says 
is  not  without  its  reoommendations. 

10.  moriemque  frfellit.']  Horace  uses 
'  fallere '  as  the  Greeks  used  \avQdvuv  (see 
C.  iii.  16.  32p  n.).  But  it  is  only  used  ab- 
solutely  here  and  in  the  next  Epistle  (v. 
103),  **  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita 
▼itae."  Livy  uses  it  without  a  substantive 
after  it  (xxii.  33) :  "  Specuktor  Carthagini- 
ensium  qui  per  biennium  fefellerat  Romae 
deprehensus."  Horaoe  takes  his  expression 
from  the  Greek  proverb  \dQi  /Siwcrac, 
which  appears  to  haye  been  used  by  the 
Epicureans  and  Cyrenaics.  Plutarch  op> 
poses  the  rule  in  a  treatise  of  which  the 
titie  is  li  caXiJc  ApriToi  r6  \dBt  ^iaaaQ, 
Erasmus  quotes  Ovid  (Trist.  iii.  4.  25) : 

"  Crede  mihi  bene  qui  latuit,  bene  Tixit,  et 
intra 
Fortunam  debet  quisque  manere  suam." 

12.  sicctta  ad  unetum.  ]  This  Comm. 
Cruq.  expbins :  "  pauper  et  tenuis  ad  opu- 
lentnm  et  iocupletem."  So  ForoeUini  ex- 
plains  *  siccus,'  but  he  does  not  give  any 
other  examples  of  this  sense.    There  is  an 


expression  in  Theocritufl  which  is  obscnre, 
but  bears  some  Ukenees  to  this  (Id.  1.  51), 
where  a  fox  is  represented  as  haring  a  desagn 
npon  a  boy's  breakfast : — 

d  S'  iTrl  iriipav 
irdvra  B6\ov  revxoicra  r6  iraiBiov  oh  rpcy 

dviitniv 
^arl,  npiv  ^  'vdpiorov  Itti  ^ijpoZffi  KaO' 

which  means  that  the  fox  is  resolved  not  to 
go  away  till  he  has  left  the  boy  without  his 
breakfast ;  and  Iwt  ^i|poc<rt,  '  on  drr  meat,' 
means  no  meat  at  aU.  So  '  siocus '  means 
one  who  cannot  oommand  a  dinner,  or  caa 
only  oommand  a  dry  one.  The  Cynics  were 
called  ^ijpo^ayof  fiom  their  abstinenoe,  and 
(t^po^ayca  among  the  early  Christians  was 
afast. 

1 3.  5^1  pranderet  olut  patienter  ]  Dio- 
genes  Laert.  (i.  68)  relates  that  Aristippns 
one  day  was  passing  Diogenes,  the  Cynic, 
while  he  was  washing  some  vegetables  ibr 
his  dinner,  and  he  was  aocosted  thus:  d 
ravra  ifiaOiQ  irpoir^lpco^ai,  oifK  dv  rupdv" 
vtav  avXdc  lOcpaircvcc,  alluding  to  his  hav- 
ing  beenthe  guestof  Dionysius  of  Syncuse. 
The  answer  of  Aristippns  was :  Kal  9v, 
clircp  ySiiQ  dvOpwVotc  d/itXctv,  o^c  hv 
\dxava  cirXvvcc* 

16.  qui  me  notatJ]  '  Notare '  is  used  in 
a  bad  sense  (see  S.  i.  6.  20,  nX 

18.  Mordaeem  Cynicum']  The  cfaancter 
of  Diogenes  is  proverbial,  and  the  stories 
that  are  told  of  him  are  too  weU  known  to 
require  repetition.  He  was  like  his  master 
Antisthenes  in  character,  and  adopted  his 
▼iews  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no  discretion ; 
80  that  the  popular  notion  of  a  Cynic  ia 
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"  Scurror  ego  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu ;  rectius  hoc  et 

Splendidius  multo  est.     Equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex,  20 

Officium  facio :  tu  poscis  vilia  rerum, 

Dante  minor  quamvis  fers  te  nuUius  egentem.^^ 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 

Tentantem  majora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 

Gontra  quem  duplici  panno  patientia  velat  23 

Mirabor  vitae  via  si  conversa  decebit. 

Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 

Quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 

Personamque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque ; 

Alter  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  30 


deriyed,  as  in  other  cases,  nther  from  the 
diflciple  than  the  fbunder  of  the  school, 
whose  contempt  for  sensual  pleasnres,  and 
stem  opposition  to  the  self-indulgent  spirit 
of  his  age,  and  eapeciaUy  of  the  Cyrenaic 
school  (whatever  defects  of  judgment  he 
may  have  shown),  place  him  Tery  high  in 
the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  The 
Cynics  received  their  name  from  the  plaoe 
where  Antisthenes  taught,  the  CynosargeSi 
a  gymnasium  at  Athens. 

19.  Scurror  ego  ipMt  intAt,]  This  yerb 
does  not  occnr  elsewhere.  The  partidple 
is  used  in  the  nezt  EpisUe  (v.  2).  Aristip- 
pus  is  supposed  to  parry  the  biow  ('  eludere/ 
a  metaphor  taken  from  the  gladutors)  of 
Diogenes  thus,  by  admitdng,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  he  acted  parasite  to  a 
king;  yet  it  was  for  his  own  advantage; 
whereas  the  Cynic  acted  parasite  to  the  po- 
pulaoe  for  their  amusement;  he  begged 
their  dirty  provisions,  and  gave  them  snari- 
ing  jests  in  retum ;  and  by  aocepting  their 
alms  he  acknowledged  himself  their  inferior, 
and  this  though  he  professed  to  want  nothing 
of  them  or  any  one  else.  Diogenes  is  said 
by  his  biographer  and  namesake  to  have 
been  reduoed  to  begging  by  poverty.  It  is 
more  probablehe  was  a  beggaron  prindple, 
considering  the  possession  of  property  to  be 
an  unphilosophical  indulgenoe.  '  Hoc '  (v. 
19)  refers  to  the  remoter  object,  as  in  S.  ii. 
2.  29,  where  see  note.  On  'equus  me 
portet,  aUt  rez/  the  Scholiasts  quote  a 
Greek  proverb :  iViroc  ^c  0«pei,  /3<icnXcvc 
fu  Tfik^ku  It  oocnrs  in  the  Ilapoift^ai  of 
Diogenianus,  a  grammarian  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  who  oompiled  a  lezicon,  of  which 
a  ooUection  of  proverbs  formed  part.  He 
says  the  words  were  first  uttered  by  a  sol- 
dier  of  Philip  of  Maoedon  to  his  mother, 
who  entreated  him  to  ask  ezemption  from 
service.    'Officium'  is  commonly  applied 


to  attendanoe  on  great  people.  As  to  'vilia 
rerum,*  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n.  8.  ii.  8.  83. 
Lambinus  first  introduoed  this  readingfrom 
some  of  his  MSS.,  which  have  been  con- 
firmed  by  many  sinoe.  The  Scholiasts 
Porphyrion  and  Comm.  Cruq.  had  'viliat 
verum  es,'  and  nearly  aU  the  old  editions 
have  that  reading,  which  Torrentius  also 
foUows  and  Dacier.  The  oniy  modem  edi- 
tor  who  does  so  is  Fea,  and  he  defends  it 
on  the  authority  of  many  MSS.  and  of  the 
Scholiasts.  I  faiave  no  doubt  the  reading  of 
the  tezt  is  right.  It  is  in  Horaoe's  way,  as 
wiU  be  seen  in  the  above  piaoea. 

23.  Omma  ArUtippum  deeuit  cohr}  See 
Epp.  i.  1.  18,  n.  *  Color '  is  <  color  vitae  * 
(S.  ii.  1.  60),  and  oorresponds  to  '  vitae 
via '  below  (v.  26).  We  use  '  complezion ' 
in  the  same  double  sense. 

25.  duplici  panno]  The  asoetidsm  of 
Diogenes  was  his  way  of  carrying  out  the 
prindple  of  enduranoe,  which  was  a  chief 
feature  in  his  teacher's  system.  A  coarse 
*  aboUa,'  a  garment  thrown  loosely  over  the 
person,  served  him  for  his  drees,  without 
tunic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
wear  it  double  and  to  have  slept  in  it,  and 
those  who  fbUowed  him,  adopting  the  same 
piactice,  were  caUed  ^cirXoct/taroc  and 
dxtrwvfc*  Juvenal  says  the  Stoics  differed 
from.  the  Cynics  only  in  the  use  of  the  tnnic 
(S.  ziii.  121) :  "Vel  Stoica  dogmato  legit 
A  Cynids  tunica  distantia." 

28.  celeberrima  per  loca]  See  C.  ii.  12. 
20,  n. 

30.  Alter  Mileti  textam']  The  puiple 
and  wool  of  MUetus  were  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  Greeks.  As  to  '  chlamys,' 
see  Epp.  i.  6.  40,  n.  It  appears  that  there 
were  several  stories  carrent  among  the 
andents  about  the  indifference  of  Aristip- 
pus  to  dress.  Acron,  on  this  passage,  re- 
lates  that  Plato  saw  him,  after  bdng  ship- 
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Vitabit  chlamydem,  morietur  frigore  si  non 

Bettiileris  pannum.     Befer  et  sine  vivat  ineptiis. 

Bes  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes 

Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  caelestia  tentat : 

Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  35 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Oorinthum. 

Sedit  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet.     Esto  ! 

Quid  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter  ?     Atqui 

Hic  est  aut  nusquam  quod  quaerimus.     Hic  onus  horret, 

Ut  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus :  40 

Hic  subit  et  perfert.     Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 

Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 

Ooram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 

PIus  poscente  ferent ;  distat  sumasne  pudenter 

An  rapias.     Atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hic  fons.  45 

"  Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  mater, 

Et  fundus  nec  vendibilis  nec  pascere  firmus,^^ 

Qui  dicit,  clamat,  "  Victum  date."'     Succinit  alter  : 

^'  Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra.^^ 


wrecked,  clad  in  a  ooane  garment,  and 
oommended  him,  taying  hewas  possessed 
of  that  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to 
make  good  nse  of  smali  things  as  well  as 
great.  Piutarch  (de  Fort.  Alex.  i.  8),  says, 
Api<rTivirov  BavfidKovai  rbv  XutKpariKOv, 
5rt  Kai  rpifitaviXtrtji  Kai  McXijffi^  x^^M^^* 
XP^^titvoQ  Si  afi^oripmv  irtipH  rb  c(iirx>|- 
fiov,  '  Cane  pejus  et  angoi '  is  a  proverbial 
way  of  speaking.  Erasmus  quotes  it,  and 
ezplains  *  cane '  as  *  rabioso  cane.'  *  Pejus' 
oocurs  in  the  same  connexion,  C.  iv.  9.  60, 
"  Pejusque  leto  ilagitium  timet." 

36.  Non  cuivit  homini]  Ov  warrdc 
AvipoQ  ccc  mSpivOov  laQ'  b  ^Xovc.  Eras- 
mus  says  of  this  that  it  is  ''vetustum 
juzta  ac  venustum  adagium  de  rebus  arduis 
et  aditu  periculosis,  quasque  non  sit  cujus- 
libet  hominis  affectara ;''  and  he  adopts  one 
of  the  explanations  of  Suidas  (^id  rb  ovtniO" 
/SoXov  tlvai  rbv  irXoDv),  that  it  arose  ont 
of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  harbour 
of  Corinth.  On  the  other  hand,  Grellius 
(i.  8),  relating  from  Sotion,  the  Peripatetic, 
a  Btory  of  Demosthenes,  the  orator,  and 
Lais,  the  oourtezan,  who  was  a  native  of 
Corinth,  says  that  the  proverb,  which  he 
calls  **  frequens  apud  Graecos  adagium,''  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ex- 
orbitance  of  this  woman'8  demands  upon 
her  lovers.  Comm.  Cruq.  explains  it  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  he  oouples  with  Lais 


other  women  of  her  dass  at  Corintli. 
Acron  ezplainB  a  little  differently,  refemng 
to  the  answer  Aristippus  gave  respeeting 
this  same  Lais,  related  on  Epp.  L  1.  18. 
Porphyrion  gives  no  expUmation. 

37.  Sedit  qui  ^tmict/]  Odier  examplBS 
of  *  sedere,'  in  the  sense  of  '  oeBsace,'  '  to 
be  idle,'  will  be  found  in  ForoellinL 

42.  experiens  virJ]  This  means  an  afr> 
tive  man  who  tries  every  means  of  siiooeaBy 
of  which  sense  exampleB  will  be  fomid  in 
Forcellini. 

45.  cigfut  hoe  eratt}  He  means  that 
modesty  and  the  absenoe  of  importnnity  ia 
the  best  way  of  suooeeding  with  the  great; 
not  to  be  eager  to  ask,  but  to  be  modoBt, 
and  take  what  is  offered.  'Erat'  Beemfl 
to  mean  'this  is  the  point  I  was  ooming 
to.'  But  see  C.  L  37.  4,  n.  Bpp.  L  4. 
6,  n. 

47-  nee  vendihilie  nee  paecere  firmu»,'] 

*  Not  aaleable  (becauae  worth  notUng)  nor 
Buffident  for  our  support.'  This  is  the  only 
Instanoe  Foroellini  quotes  of  '  firmus '  wilh 
the  infinitive  mood.  It  b  the  oonstmctioa 
found  so  frequently  in  the  OdeB.  8ee  C.  L 
L  18,  n. 

49.    dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra,'] 

*  Dividuus'  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  divisos : 

*  quadra,'  a  fourth  part,  is  put  for  any  frag- 
ment.  It  is  often  nsed  so  by  Martial.  8ob 
Forcell.  for  several  examplee. 
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Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus  haberet  50 

Plus  dapis  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 

Brundisium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum, 

Qui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbres, 

Aut  cistam  efiractam  et  subducta  viatica  plorat, 

Nota  refert  meretricis  acumina,  saepe  catellam,  65 

Saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis,  uti  mox 

Nulla  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit. 

Nec  semel  irrisus  triviis  attollere  curat 

Fracto  crure  planum,  licet  illi  plurima  manet 

Lacrima,  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirim :  6o 

'*  Credite  non  ludo ;  crudeles,  tollite  claudunu^' 

^^  Quaere  peregrinum,^^  vicinia  rauca  reclamat. 


50.  Sed  taeitfis  ptucil  Ensmiis  aajs 
tfaiB  ifl  taken  from  a  &ble  leferred  to  by 
Apnleiiu  in  his  book  respecting  the  daipttiy 
of  SocFBtes,  in  which  a  foz  (Sieata  a  crow 
ont  of  something  good.  How  Horace'8 
crow  ifl  connected  with  that  does  not  ap- 
pear.  A  crow  open-monthed  ii  his  iUus- 
tration  of  a  greedy  fellow,  as  **  corvnm  de- 
Indet  hiantem  "  (S.  ii.  5.  56),  and  it  means 
this  here.  If  Horaoe  had  any  fistble  in 
yiew,  its  purport  and  application  are  snf- 
fidently  plain.  A  crow  cawing  over  the 
morsel  luck  or  thieving  has  thrown  in 
his  way,  and  thereby  attracting  the  atten- 
tion  and  esnry  of  hu  brethren,  applies  to 
many  a  knave  who  kwes  his  ill-gotten  gains 
through  his  own  foUy  in  parading  them. 

52.  ^rtdu^tftttfn  eomet  aui  Sttrrentum] 
To  Bmndisium  a  man  might  go  on  busi- 
ness ;  to  Surrentum  (Sorrento)  for  the  dimate 
and  scenery,  which  are  stili  Tery  healthy  and 
beautiful.  Surrentum  was  made  a  Roman 
ook>ny  abont  this  time.  We  do  not  hear 
much  of  it  as  a  plaoe  of  resort,  though  from 
this  passage  we  may  infer  that  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasant  spots  on  the  Campanian  coast 
to  which  the  wealthy  Romans  went  for 
change  of  air.  Its  wines  were  oelebrated 
(see  £pp.  .15.   16,  n.).     In    mentioning 


Bmndisium,  Horaoe  may  haye  been  think- 
ing  of  his  jonraey  with  Maeoenas. 

54.  maticd]     See  Epp.  ii.  2.  26,  n. 

55.  eaiellam,']  This  is  a  diminutiTe  form 
of  *  catena,'  and  is  used  for  a  bracelet  or 
necklaoe :  *  periscelis '  appears  to  be  an 
anklet,  such  as  women  and  young  children 
of  both  sezes  in  tfae  Eaat  wear  uniyersaUy. 
But  other  meanings  have  been  giyen  (see 
Dict  Ant.).  '  Nota  acumina '  means  '  the 
hackneyed  tricks.' 

59.  Fyacto  erure  planum,']  TheRomans 
adopted  the  Greek  word  irXdvcg  for  • 
▼agabond  and  impostor  (see  ForceU.). 
Acron  says  it  was  the  name  of  an  impostor 
who  resorted  to  this  trick  in  order  to  get  a 
ride.  As  to  '  plnrima,'  see  C.  i.  7*  6*  n. 
Horace  makes  the  man  swear  by  the  Egyp- 
tian  Osiris,  as  if  that  were  the  most  sacred 
of  oaths.  Among  other  new  superstitions 
the  worship  of  Isis  had  been  lately  intro- 
duoed  into  Rome.  Efforts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  put  it  down,  and  Augustus 
forbade  its  being  exerdsed  in  the  dty.  But 
under  later  emperors  it  became  established 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  govemment, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Serapis.  Osiris 
was  not  worshipped  separately,  but  shared 
perhaps  tfae  rererenoe  paid  to  his  wife. 
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Here  we  have  some  more  advioe  to  a  yomig  man  beginnmg  life,  as  to  how  he  ahonld  win 
the  iaTOixr  of  the  great.  The  person  addreesed  ia  yonng  LoUins,  respecting  whom  lee  the 
Introduction  to  Epp.  2  of  this  book,  which  is  alao  addressed  to  him.  Though  a  diatinc- 
tion  is  drawn  between  vnlgar  flattery  and  refined,  and  the  first  ia  oondemned,  which  in  this 
caae  oonld  acaroely  be  neoeasary,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  more  degrading  to 
a  fine  and  independent  mind  than  the  arts  by  which  this  yonng  man  ia  taoght  to  liae. 
It  seems  as  if  Horace  thonght  there  was  danger  of  hia  being  fooUsh  enongh  to  prefer  hia 
books  or  hia  recreations  or  intellectual  privacy  to  the  boisterona  tastes  or  Tarying  humonrs 
of  a  patron, — a  folly  of  which  he  must  by  no  means  be  goilty.  He  was  of  an  ingenuaaa 
disposition  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  first  yerse ;  but  he  was  to  school  his  tongoe 
and  his  manners  to  a  refined  serrility,  and  to  oonsider  this  act  a  virtue.  That  Homoo 
was  himself  tlred  of  the  life  he  reoommends,  we  may  infer  from  the  dosing  Yeraea.  It 
would  have  been  more  manly  if  he  had  held  up  hia  experienoe  in  the  way  of  waming  to 
the  young  man  that  he  should  avoid  these  dangerous  and  dirty  waters.  Bnt  Horaoe'8 
was  not  a  vigorons  mind,  but  amiable,  and  in  the  small  ways  of  the  world  sagadous  to 
perceive  but  not  prompt  to  act. 

The  dato  ia  generally  aasumed  to  be  a.u.c.  734,  the  year  in  which  the  standarda  were 
reatored  by  the  Parthiana.  Thia  dependa  partly  on  tbe  accuracy  of  the  leading  in  ▼.  56, 
where  aee  noto. 

ARGUMBNT. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken  in  you,  my  frank  Lollius,  you  are  not  the  peraon  to  act  the 
parasito  under  the  garb  of  a  friend.  There  is  as  much  difierenoe  between  the  two  as 
between  a  chaste  matron  and  a  harlot.  But  even  a  greater  fault  than  this  is  an  afieofca- 
tion  of  roughness  which  calls  itself  liberty  and  virtue.  Real  nrtue  is  a  mean  between 
opposite  vices.  You  shall  see  one  at  the  rich  man's  table  trembling  at  his  erery  look, 
catehing  up  and  echoing  his  words  like  a  school-boy  or  seoond-part  actor;  while  another 
brawls  for  trifles  as  one  who  would  not  give  up  a  point  or  have  hia  bawling  atopped, 
no,  not  if  you'd  give  him  his  life  orer  again. 

(▼.  21.)  Great  people  have  a  horror  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  gambler,  the  ooxoomb, 
the  oovetous,  though  they  may  be  ten  times  worse  themselves ;  or  the  pation,  if  he 
sees  one  aping  him,  will,  if  he  be  kind,  admonish  him,  saying,  "  I  can  afford  to  be  a 
Uttle  foolish :  you  cannot.''  Eutrapelus,  if  he  had  a  spite  against  any  one,  would  give 
him  some  fine  clothes ;  for  he  knew  they  would  change  the  man's  rhf^rartf>r  entireLy, 
that  he  would  tum  idle,  profligato,  spendthrift,  and  oome  to  abject  poverty  in  the  end. 

(v.  370  You  ™^  never  be  inquisitive  about  your  patron's  secreto,  or  betray  them;  nor 
praiae  your  tastes  at  theexpenseof  his;  nor  take  to your  books  when  hewants  togo  out 
hunting.  On  such  grounds  the  brothers  Amphion  and  Zethus  quarreUed ;  and  as  the 
one  yielded  to  the  other,  so  do  you  yield  to  yonr  patron's  kind  oommands:  put  away 
your  books  and  go  with  him  to  the  chase,  and  Uke  him  eam  your  dinner  by  your  toiK, 
as  the  old  Romans  did,  especiaUy  now  you  are  young  and  swiffc  and  strong,  admired  in 
the  Campus,  and  experienced  in  war  under  our  great  commander.  Besides  yon  have 
no  excose,  for  you  know  what  manly  sporto  are,  you  who  have  practised  aham  fighta  at 
your  father'a  place  in  the  oountry.  He  who  thinka  your  tasto  aooorda  witfa  hia,  wiU 
praiae  your  amuaements  to  the  akiea. 
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(▼.  67.)  Take  care  what  you  mj  of  others,  and  to  whom  yon  say  ife.  The  inquisitire  is  a 
babhler;  ayoid  him:  he  will  repeat  what  yon  say,  and  onoe  aaid  it  cannot  be  re- 
called.  Cast  not  a  longing  eye  on  yonr  patron'8  slaves.  He  ihay  put  you  off  with 
one  as  a  preaent  in  satisfection  of  your  daimsy  or  he  may  be  churlish  about  it  and 
annoy  you.  Take  care  whom  you  introduoe,  for  you  may  be  brought  to  shame  by  the 
iaults  of  another.  If  you  have  ever  found  a  man  deoeive  you,  get  rid  of  him»  and  keep 
your  influence  for  those  who  are  fabely  maligned,  for  may  not  the  same  oome  upon 
yoorself  ?  Your  house  is  in  danger  when  yoiir  neighbour'8  is  on  fire,  and  you  had 
better  get  it  under  in  its  beginnings. 

(y.  86.)  Those  who  have  never  tried  it  think  attendanoe  on  the  great  a  mighty  pleasant 
thing.  He  who  has  is  afraid  of  it.  But  as  you  are  embarked  take  these  hints  for  your 
guidanoe.  The  light-hearted  like  not  the  solemn,  nor  the  active  the  slothfnl,  nor  the 
dothful  the  active,  nor  the  drinkers  tiie  sober.  Put  the  doud  from  your  brow :  the 
modest  is  Hable  to  be  counted  reserved,  and  the  silent  sour.  And  withal  study  wise 
books  and  kam  the  secrets  of  a  quiet  life,  and  to  examine  your  own  condition ;  leam 
the  sources  of  virtne,  the  relie£s  of  sorrow,  the  means  of  self-oontentment,  and  inno- 
oent  tranquiiUty. 

(v.  104.)  When  I  retire  to  refresh  myself  by  my  own  oool  stream,  what,  (hink  you,  are 
my  refections  and  my  desires  ?  That  I  may  get  no  more  than  I  have,  that  I  may  Hve 
for  myself,  with  a  good  stock  of  books  and  a  well-stored  bam,  and  a  mind  cahn  and 
steady.  Nay,  but  this  I  will  make  for  myself ;  for  the  rest  I  will  pray  to  Jove,  for 
ihey  are  ali  tiiat  he  can  give  or  take  away. 

Si  bene  te  novi  metues,  liberrime  Lolli, 

Scurrantis  speciem  praebere  professus  amicum. 

Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 

Discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 

Est  huic  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus,  5 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 

Quae  se  conunendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 

Dum  vult  libertas  dici  mera  veraque  virtus. 

Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrinque  reductum. 

Alter  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  pronus  et  imi  lo 

Derisor  lecti  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 

Sic  iterat  voces  et  verba  cadentia  toUit, 

1.  Uberrime  Lollif']    See  Inlroduction.  9.  Virttis  ut  medium  ffiHorum']    See 

On  'metnes'  see  C.  ii.  2. 7;  and  asto  *  scor-  C.  ii.  10.  6,  n.,  and  Cicero  (Brut.  40.  149): 

rantis'  see  last  £p.,  ver.  19.      '  Discolor '  "  Quum  omnis  virtus  sit  ut  vestra,  Brute, 

Foroellini  seems  to    understand  literally,  vetus  Academia  dixit,  mediocritas/'  &c. 

with  reference  to  the  difference  of  dress  10.  tmt  Derieor  lectt]      See   S.  H.  8. 

between  the  chaste  matron  and  the  prosti-  20,  n.     *  Derisor  *  means  a  parasite  whose 

tute  (see  S.  i.  2.  63,  n.).     He  had  better  business  itwas  to  keep  the  oompany  amused 

have  dassed  it  I  think  with  the  passage  of  with  jokes,  such  as  the  man  described  in 

Persius  (v.  62),   wliich   he    also    quotes :  S.  i.  4.  87i  sq. : 
**  Mille  hominum  species  et  rerum  discolor 

usus,"  where  it  means  only  *  different.'    On  "  E  quibus  unus  amet  quavis  adspergere 

« prope '  see  C.  iv.  14.  20  ;  S.  u.  3.  32.  cunctos, 

7.  tonea  cute,]     With  the  hair  cut  short  Praeter  eum  qui  praebet  aquam  :  post 

down  to  the  very  skin,  which  would  show  a  ^^^  quoque  potus." 
want  of  regard  to  appearances. 
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Ut  puenim  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 

Beddere  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas. 

Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  15 

Propugnat  nugis  armatus :  *'  Scilicet  ut  non 

Sit  mihi  prima  fides,  et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non 

Acriter  elatrem  f     Pretium  aetas  altera  sordet.'^ 

Ambigitur  quid  enim  i     Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus ; 

Brundisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi.  20 


13.  dietata  moffistro]  Bee  8.  i.  10. 
75,11. 

14.  partet  mimum  traciare  eeeundaeJ] 
'Secundas  agere'  is  a  phraae  taken  from 
the  stage.  On  the  Greek  stage  there  were 
Dnly  three  actors,  who  were  odled  irpun-a- 
yttpurrtig,  itvrtpayuvtOTfit,  Tpirayiavia' 
rvcreapectively.  (See  A.  P.  193,  n.).  Inthe 
Roman  plays  and '  mimes'  there  was  no  such 
specific  distinction;  but  as  on  oor  own 
stage  there  is  always  one  prindpal  actor 
that  takes  tiie  lead,  while  the  rest  act  parts 
more  or  lesa  snbordinate,  so  it  was  with  the 
Romans ;  and  '  secondas  agerei'  though  it 
sometimes  applied  to  a  particolar  actor 
if  there  were  any  more  prominent  than 
the  rest,  was  applied  to  all  ezcept  the 
chief,  espedally  in  the  mimes,  whidi  con- 
sisted  chiefly  of  domb  show,  and  in  which 
the  inferlor  parts  were  all  arranged,  and 
the  actors  played,  so  as  to  support  the 
prindpal  character.  In  most  cases  one  of 
the  parts  was  that  of  a  parasite.  Torren- 
tius  quotes  the  following  story  from  Sue- 
tonius  (Calig.  57),  which  iUustrates  this, 
and  shows  that  '  secundae '  was  applied  to 
the  inferior  parts  generally:  "Cum  in 
Laureolo  mimo,  in  quo  actor  proripiens  se 
ruina  sanguinem  vomit,  plures  secundarum 
ezperimentum  artis  darent,  cmore  scena 
abundavit."  Here  the  man  who  played 
the  prindpal  part  is  calied  simply  '  actor.' 
The  subordinates  were  also  called  *adju- 
tores.'     (See  S.  i.  9.  46.  n.) 

15.  de  lana  eaepe  eajfrinay']  This  is 
plainly  equivalent  to  '  nothing  at  ali.'  The 
Greek  proverb  corresponding  to  tliis,  and 
usually  quoted  in  this  plaoe,  is  irfpt  ovov 
9KI&C  fidxtaBaif  founded  upon  a  story  told 
in  oourt,  aooording  to  the  Scholiaat  on 
Aristophanes  (Vesp.  ]31),byI>emo8thene8. 
A  man  hired  an  ass,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  lay  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  animal, 
whereupon  the  owner  turned  him  out  of 
his  place,  saying  he  had  hired  the  ass,  but 
not  his  shadow  ;  and  on  this  they  went  to 
law. 

16.  Scilieei  ui  non]  *  Forsooth,  that  I 
should  not  be  believed  before  any  body 


else,  and  boldly  berk  oat  what  I  know  to  be 
tme!  Why  if  you  would  give  me  my  life 
over  again  I  would  not  aooept  it  on  audt 
conditions.' 

19.  Castor  eciat  an  Dolickoe  ptue;'} 
This  ia  the  same  sort  of  gossip  that  llae- 
cenas  is  represented  as  diacnasing  with 
Horace  (S.  ii.  6.  44,  sqq.).  The  SchoUaata 
say  that  these  persons  were  players  or,  aa 
others  say,  gladiators.  Comm.  Cruq.  has 
the  namo  Dolichos,  and  Cruquius  was  the 
first  to  adopt  it  on  his  Scholiast^s  authority 
and  that  of  three  MSS.,  which  have  never 
sinoe  been  oonfirmed.  Most  of  the  modem 
editions  have  Dolichos.  Bentley  retains 
Docilis,  the  reading  of  Pbrphyrion  and  aU 
the  old  editions.  Orelli  says  this  name 
oocurs  in  inscriptions  as  that  of  a  freedman, 
but  he  prefera  the  other.  I  feel  no  oer- 
taiuty  about  it.  If  Dolichos  be  right»  the 
name  is  that  of  a  Greek  slave,  derived  firom 
Doliche,  a  town  of  Theaaaly. 

20.  Brundinum  Minuci]  '*  The  northem 
part  of  Samnium  was  traversed  by  a  road 
which  oommunicated  with  the  Valerian, 
Latin,  and  Appian  ways,  and,  after  crossiiig 
through  part  of  Apulia,  feU  into  tfaeVia 
Aquilia  in  Lucania.  Theie  is  reaaon  for 
supposing  this  to  have  been  the  Via  Nu- 
mida  "  (Cramer's  Italy  ii.  260).  It  woold 
be  difficult  from  this  description  to  foHow 
the  road,  and  the  writer's  map  does  not 
help  ua.  It  is  only  onoe  more  mentioiied 
by  any  dassical  writer  (Cic  ad  Att  iz.  6: 
"  Cohortesque  sez  qnae  Albae  foiaaent  ad 
Curium  via  Minuda  tranaisae"),  and  ali 
we  leam  from  that  is,  that  the  road  paaaed 
by  Alba,  which  lay  between  the  Via  Lattna 
and  Via  Appia,  about  half-way  beCween 
Tusculum  andArida.  Continuingin  that 
direction  it  would  fall  into  the  Via  Latana 
at  Teanum  in  Campania,  a  little  above 
Capua,  from  which  plaoe  the  Via  Appia 
was  oontinued  to  Brandisium.  If  this  were 
the  line  of  the  Via  Minuda  (it  is  impossible 
to  say  any  thing  about  it  with  certainty),  it 
would  be  a  more  direet  route  than  the  Via 
Appia,  but  it  was  probably  a  worae  road. 
The  MSS.  and  editiona  vary  between  the 
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Quem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat, 

Oloria  quem  supra  vires  et  vestit  et  ungit, 

Quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque, 

Quem  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus 

Saepe  decem  vitiis  instructior  odit  et  horret :  25 

Aut  si  non  odit  regit,  ac  veluti  pia  mater 

Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 

Vult,  et  ait  prope  vera :  "  Meae  (contendere  noli) 

Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes ;  tibi  parvula  res  est : 

Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga ;  desine  mecum  30 

Certare."     Eutrapelus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat 

Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  em*m  jam 

Gum  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes, 

Dormiet  in  lucem,  scorto  postponet  honestum 

Officium,  nummos  alienos  pascet,  ad  imum  35 

Thrax  erit  aut  olitoris  aget  mercede  caballum. 

Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam, 

Gommissumque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira ; 

Nec  tua  laudabis  studia  aut  aliena  reprendes, 

Nec  cum  venari  volet  ille  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum  Amphionis  atque 

iiamefl  Ntimici  and  Minuci  here  and  in  tfae  M.  Antonins»  to  whom  are  addfessed  two 

abore  pasaage  of  Cioero.    The  great  ma.  of  Cioero'8  letters  (vii.  32,  33).    See  his 

joritj  are  in  fayour  of  Minud ;  and  it  is  life  in  the  Dict.  Biog.,  art.  *  ^utrapdaB.' 

enough  to  settle  the  question  that  the  se-  From  the  way  Horace  writes  he  must  have 

cond  syllable  in  Numidus  is  long,  as  we  been  dead  at  this  time. 

have  seen  in  the  sixth  Epistle.    Iliere  was  34.  honetium  Officiunif']     Orelli  refiers 

a  Porta  Minutia  leading  ont  of  Rome,  the  to  the  last  Epistle  (y.  21),  "  OfBdum  iado/' 

site  of  whidi  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  probable  and  ezplains  '  honestum  offidum '  by  tha 

that  this  road  led  from  that  gate,  and  that  proper  respect  due  from  the  poor  to  the 

it  was  in  the  southem  part  of  tfae  dtj.    I  rich,  the  client  to  his  patron,  getting  up 

do  not  know  upon  what  groonds  Obbarius  eerly  to  attend  his  levee,  and  so  forth.     I 

affirms,  with  Orelli's  approyal,  that  it  is  do  not  agree  with  him.     I  think  it  means 

certain  this  road  led  throngh  the  oountry  of  the  calls  of  duty,  in  a  better  sense.     See 

the  Marsi  and  Samnites.  Epp.  ii.  2.  67. 

22.  Gloria  quem^vetiit']  See  S.  L  6.23,n.  36.  Thrax  erif]     See  S.  ii.  6.  44.    Ho- 

26.  decem    viHiB   ituirueiior']       *  Fur-  race  says  he  will  get  into  debt,  and  be 

nished  with  ten  times  as  many  defects.'  reduced  to  hire  himself  as  a  gladiator,  or 

26.    veiuii  pia    maier]     like   a   fond  drire  a  costennonger's  hack.     *  Ad  imum ' 

mother  who  wishes  her  child  to  be  wiser  is  not  elsewhere  used  as  'ad  eztremum/ 

and  better  than  herself,  the  patron  adrises  but  it  means  'when  he  has  gotto  the  lowest 

his  dient.  point.'    As  to  '  nummos  alienos/  see  Epp. 

30.  Aria  decei  9€mum  comiiem  iogas]  ii.  2.  12,  n. 

The  size  and  shape  of  tfae  toga  are  referred  38.  rmo  ioriue]     This  ezpression  is  re- 

to  on  Epod.  iv.  8.  peated  in  A.  P.  436 : 

31.  Euirapelu»]  Aristotle  defines  f^rpa-  „  j^       ^^^^  ^^y^         ^  ^,^ 
wtXla  as   iTkirailivjitvn  w^P«f .  »  «fined  ^  torquere  mero  quem  perspezisse  hi- 
miperUnence  (Rhet.  ii.  12).    It  appears  borant." 

that  for  his  wit  this  name  was  given  to 

P.  Volumnius,  an  eqnes,  and  friend  of        41.   An^hioniM   aique   Zeiht]     These 
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Zethi  dissiluity  donec  suspecta  severo 
Conticuit  l^rra.     Fraternis  cessisse  putatur 
Moribus  Amphion :  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
Lenibus  imperiis,  quotiesque  educet  in  agros 
Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque, 
Surge  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 
Coenes  ut  pariter  puhnenta  laboribus  empta ; 
Bomanis  soUemne  viris  opus,  utile  famae 
Vitaeque  et  membris,  praesertim  cum  valeas  et 
Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 
Possis.     Adde  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma 
Non  est  qui  tractet :  scis,  quo  clamore  coronae 
Proelia  sustineas  campestria  ;  denique  saevam 
Militiam  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti 
Sub  duce  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 
Nunc,  et  si  quid  abest  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 
Ac,  ne  te  retrahas  et  inexcusabilis  absis, 
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broiliera»  fbe  sons  of  Antiope  bj  Zen», 
were  different  in  tbeir  dispositions,  tbe  one 
being  given  to  music,  and  tbe  otber  to 
country  pursnits.  Eonpides  and  Pacuvius 
eacb  wrote  a  play  called  Antiope,  tbe  former 
of  wbicb  is  referred  to  by  Plato  (Gorgias, 
p.  485)  in  oonnezion  with  a  dispnte  of 
thefle  brotbers.  Zetbus  it  appears  had  a 
oontempt  for  Ampbion'8  lyre,  and  adviaed 
bim  rougbly  to  tbrow  it  away,  and  take  to 
arms,  and  to  uaeful  pursuits,  like  bis  own. 
Cioero  alludes  to  Pacuvius'  play  (de  Orat. 
ii.  37) :  "  Miror  cur  pbilosopbiae  sicut 
ZetbuB  ille  Pacuvianus  bellum  indizerim." 
PM>pertiu8  confjaets  tbe  brotbera  aa  '*du- 
rum  Zethum  et  lacrimiB  Ampbiona  mol- 
lem"  (iii.  16.  31);  and  tbe  Scboiiast  on 
Hesiod  (Theogonia  60)  Bays,  'A/i0i(tfV  koI 
Z^Ooc  adkX^ol  fiiv  i^aaVf  inpSZtiKoi  Sk 
ytySvafft  ralg  Trpoaipttn,  See  tbe  frag- 
ments  of  Euripides'  pUy  in  Deindorfs 
collection  (Poet.  Sc.  Gr.  p.  82,  sqq.)  for 
iurtber  notices  of  tbese  brotbers. 

46.  Aetolu  onerata  plagia]  See  Epp. 
].  6.  Aetolian  toils  are  toils  (it  for  Meleager, 
tbe  king  of  Aetolia,  and  tbe  destroyer  of 
tbe  Calydonian  boar;  of  wbom,  just  re- 
tumed  from  tbe  bunt,  tbere  is  a  picture  in 
tbe  Museo  BorbonioOi  discovered  at  Pom- 

Seii  in  the  bouse  tbat  bears  tbe  name  of 
leleager.    Witb  'senium'  compare  'se- 
nectus  '  (Epod.  ziii.  5). 

48.  pulmenta  laboribus  empta;']  Com- 
pare  S.  ii.  2.  20 :  "  tu  pulmentaria  quaere 
Sudando."     '  Pulmentnm '  originaUy  signi- 


iied  any  tfaing  eaten  with  '  puls/  porridge 
or  gruel  (a  oommon  disb  witb  the  eariy 
Romans)  to  give  it  a  flavour.  It  came 
afterwards  to  signify  any  savoury  diab. 

64.  Proelianutineascampeetria;'}  Com- 
pare  A.  P.  379 :  ^*  Ludere  qui  nesdt  cam- 
pestribus  abstinet  armis."  Tbe  allnsion  of 
oourse  is  to  the  gamea  on  the  Campus 
Martius. 

65.  Cantabrica  bella']  See  Introdoc- 
tion,  and  C.  ii.  6,  Int ;  iii.  6,  Int. ;  iii.  8. 
As  to  '  Parthorum  signa'  see  Epp.  12.  27. 
The  foUowing  line  is  merely  a  flonrish  of 
flattery  iike  ^is  about  tbe  standards.  An- 
gustus  had  no  intention  of  extending  the 
Roman  empire  at  tbis  time,  and  had  no 
occasion  to  do  so  if  the  Pkrthians  were 
bumbled,  which  tbey  were  not  No  forther 
conquest  was  attempted  tiU  a.u.c.  739, 
wben  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes  were  beaten 
by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  their  country 
made  into  a  pronnoe.  (See  C.  iv.  4,  Int) 
The  great  majority  of  MSS.  have  *  refigit' 
(▼.  66).  But  all  the  old  ediUons  tiU  Cm- 
quius  had  '  refixit,'  which  ia  also  supported 
by  MS.  authority.  Bentley  defenda  're- 
figit,'  and  it  appears  in  most  modem  tezts. 
The  present  tense  is  reUed  npon  for  fizing 
tbe  date  of  tbe  EpisUe.     See  Introdnction. 

68.  Acy  ne  te  retrahas]  Horaoe  adda 
another  reason  why  he  sbould  not  refiise  to 
join  tbe  amusements  of  bis  patron,  tbat  lie 
cannot  say  be  bas  no  tnra  for  that  sort 
of  tbing,  for  he  is  wont  to  amnae  himself  at 
bome  with   such  spoita  as    sham  fightSr 
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Quamvis  nil  extra  numerum  fecisse  modumque 
Guras,  interdum  nugaris  rure  paterno  ; 
Partitur  lintres  exercitus ;  Actia  pugna 
Te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur  ; 
Adversarius  est  frater,  lacus  Hadria,  donec 
Alterutrum  velox  Victoria  fronde  coronet. 
Gonsentire  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te, 
Fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  ludum. 
Protinus  ut  moneam,  si  quid  monitoris  eges  tu, 
Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  saepe  videto. 
Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est, 
Nec  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures, 
Et  semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum. 
Non  ancilla  tuum  jecur  ulceret  uUa  puerve 
Intra  marmoreum  venerandi  limen  amici, 
Ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae 
Munere  te  parvo  beet  aut  incommodus  angat. 


60 


65 


70 


75 


thongh  Honoe  does  not  zDean  to  say  he  is 
given  to  exceas  and  wasting  his  time  on 
such  matters.  '  Eztra  numenim  modnm- 
que '  is  literally  *  oat  of  time  and  tune/ 
Where  the  estates  of  the  elder  Lollins  kky, 
or  who  was  his  other  son,  is  not  known. 
The  two  brothers,  it  appears,  got  up  a 
representation  of  the  hattle  of  Actium  on  a 
pond  pcrhaps  in  their  father's  grounds,  and 
they  made  the  slaves  (*  pueros ')  act  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  while  they  took  the 
principal  characters  themseWes,  the  elder 
acting  Augustus,  and  his  brother  M.  An- 
tonius. 

64.  veloxVietoriaJrondecoronet.']  Vic- 
toria  ia  always  represented  as  a  young  fe- 
male  wifh  wings,  and  with  a  palm-branch 
or  a  wreath  in  her  hand,  or  both,  as  in  a 
medal  of  Galba  in  Oiselius'  Thes.  IzviiL  2. 
Orelli  mentions  one  case  in  which  she  is 
represented  without  wings,  but  perhaps  the 
figure  has  been  mistaken.  Gellius  (vi.  6), 
discussing  the  use  of  '  praepetes '  as  an  ad- 
jective  for  '  pennae/  quotes  from  Mattius' 
Iliad  the  line  "  Dum  det  yincenti  praepes 
Victoria  palmam."  Victoria  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  westem  slope  of  Mons 
Pahitinus,  on  the  site  of  the  house  erected 
by  Valerius  PopUcola.  Livy  (ii.  7)  calls  it 
**  Vicaepotae  aedes/'  a  name  compounded 
of  *vinc-o'  and  *pot-ior.'  Her  statues 
were  numcrous.  See  in  particular  Livy 
(xxvL  23). 

66.  Fautor  utroque—poUice']  In  the 
fights  of  gladiators  the  people  ezpressed 


their  approbation  by  turniDg  their  thumbs 
down,  and  the  reverse  by  uplifting  them. 
When  a  gladiator  had  got  his  adversary 
down  or  disarmed  him,  he  looked  to  the 
spectators  for  this  signal,  and  acoording  as 
the  thumb  was  up  or  down  he  despatched 
or  spared  the  man.  I  suppose  he  took  his 
orders,  or  the  mass  of  the  spectators  took 
their  lead,  from  the  personages  who  sat 
near  the  *  podium.'  (Epp.  i.  1.6,  n.)  Thua 
'  fautor  utroque  pollice  '  is  a  proverbial  way 
of  speaking,  as  Pliny  says  (xzviii.  2) :  "  Pol- 
lioes  cum  fitveamus  premere  etiam  proverbio 
jubemur."     See  Juyenal  (iii.  36) : 

"Munera   nunc    edunt    et    vorao    poUioe 
vulgus 
Quem  libet  ooddunt  populariter ;" 

on  which  passage  Ruperti  says  the  thumb 
was  pointed  to  the  breast  as  a  sign  that  the 
faUen  man  was  to  be  run  through  there. 

68.  Quid  de  quoque  tfiro  et  cui]  *  Quo- 
que'  is  from  *  quis^ue,'  not,  as  Bentley 
takee  it  with  Porphynon,  fit)m  '  quis,'  with 
the  oonjunction.  The  Scholiast  says :  "  Tria 
dicit :  quid  dicas,  de  quo  dicas,  et  cui  dicas." 
*  Percontator '  is  a  gossip  who  is  always 
asking  questions  in  order  to  retail  the 
answers,  generally  in  a  perverted  form. 
His  ears  are  always  open  to  pick  up  remarks 
('  patulae '),  and  his  tongue  always  active  to 
repeat  them. 

72.  Non  aneilla  tuuni]  See  S.  iL  5. 
91,  n.  as  to  the  use  of  <  non '  for  <  ne.' 

75.  Munere  teparvo  beef]     *  Lest  he  b6 
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Qualem  commendes  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice,  ne  mox 
Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 
*  Fallimur  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus :  ergo 
Quem  sua  culpa  premet  deceptus  omitte  tueri, 
Ut  penitus  notum,  si  tentent  crimina,  serves  so 

Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio ;  qui 
Dente  Theonino  cum  circumroditur,  ecquid 
Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sentis  l 
Nam  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  proximus  ardet, 
Et  neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  85 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici : 
Expertus  metuit.     Tu  dum  .tua  navis  in  alto  est 
Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 
Oderunt  hilarem  tristes  tristemque  jocosi, 
Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  navumque  remissi ;  90 

Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falemi 
Oderunt  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 
Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 
Deme  supercilio  nubem ;  plerumque  modestus 
Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  tacitumus  acerbi.  95 

generons  and  make  you  luippy  with  thifl  most  MSS.  have  it,  and  all  the  edhions. 

trompeiy  present,  or  be  cruei  and  refuse  it  Orelli  puts  it  in  brackets,  and  Bentley  sos- 

you.'    This  seems  to  be  the  meaning ;  tbat  pects  it  to  be  an  interpolation,  bnt  he  sub- 

is  to  say,  the  patron  may  take  it  into  his  stitutes  *  liouidi '  for  *  bibuU,'  and  '  luoe ' 

head  to  gratify  his  dependant  with  a  present  for  *  nocte/  if  the  rerse  is  to  stand.     Uis 

of  the  slave  he  admires,  and  then  think  emendation  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  tbe 

he  has  done  enough  for  him,  or  he  may  verse  must  remaintillabetter  canbefound, 

refose  to  make  him  the  present,  and  this  ibr  a  subject   is  required  ibr  *  odemnt.' 

would  give  him  pain.  This,  OreUi  says,  can  easily  be   suppUed 

78.  gtumdam]  See  C.  ii.  10.  17t  n.  from  the  contezt ;  but  there  is  no  reasoa 
8.  ii.  2.  82.  to  suppose  Horaoe  left  the  antitheais  in- 

79.  deceptUM  omitte  tuerit']  '  When  oomplete  in  this  case  when  he  has  expressed 
once  you  have  found  yourself  deceivedi  do  it  so  particnlarly  in  the  others.  '  De  media 
not  take  him  under  your  protection,  but  nocte'  is  'after  midnight/  as  'media  de 
reserve  vour  influenoe  for  one  you  tho-  luoe '  in  Epp.  L  14.  34,  of  which  vene  this 
roughly  know,  that  if  need  be  you  may  be  is  a  repetition.  Orelli's  explanation,  *  per 
able  to  shelter  him  irom  calumny ;  for  when  mediae  noctis  tempus,'  is  not  strictly  oonect 
the  good  are  slandered  what  do  you  suppose  (See  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n.) 

may  not  happen  to  yourself  ?'    The  Scho-  93.    Noetumoe—w^oree.']      The  ma- 

liasts  say  Tbeon  was  a  man  of  malignant  jority  of  MSS.  and  the  oldest  editions  have 

wit  in  Horace's  time,  and  Comm.  Cruq.  *  tepores/  which  Bentley  also  edits.    Most 

says  he  was  a  '  libertinus '  who  provoked  modem  editors  have,  I  think  rightly,  on 

his  '  patronus,'  and  was  tumed  out  of  his  the  authority  of  some  good  MSS.,  tiiougfa 

house  with  the  present  of  a '  quadrans,'  and  against  the  most  esteemed,  adopted  *  va- 

told  to  go  and  buy  a  rope  to  hang  himself.  pores,'  which  appears  in  Asoensius'  editioa 

This  is  all  we  know  of  him.  of  1519  and  most  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry. 

91.  Potoree  bibuH  media  de  nocte']    This  Eitherword  must  be  taken  to  signifytha 

verse  is  omitted  in  several  old  MSS.,  in-  feverish  heats  that  oome  on  aftor  much 

duding  all  the  Pbrisian,  except  that  two  of  drinking. 

the  later  ones  have  it  as  a  oorrection.    But  96.  obgeuri]     *  Beserved.' 
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Inter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 
Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  aevum*; 
Num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 
Num  pavor  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes ; 
Virtutem  doctrina  paret,  naturane  donet ; 
Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum ; 
Quid  pure  tranquillet,  honos  an  dulce  lucellum, 
An  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 
Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 


100 


98.  Num  te  iemper  inop9\  The  M3S. 
and  editions  yary  here  agam.  The  read- 
ings  are  'num/  'non/  *ne/  and  'nec.' 
Bentlej  has  *  ne/  which  is  the  reading  of 
inost  of  the  editions  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tnry,  and  of  aeYeral  MSS.  of  Lamhinna, 
CruquiuB,  Fea,  and  others.  *  Non  *  is  the 
reading  of  Ven.  1483,  and  others  of  that 
century;  hut  it  has  no  meaning,  and  I 
take  it  to  he  a  corruption  of  *  num.'  '  Ne ' 
I  imagine  to  he  later  than  *  non '  Qirhich 
appears  in  Porphyrion's  oommentary),  and 
a  substitution  for  it,  in  order  to  make  sense 
of  the  passage.  '  Num  *  appears  in  all 
Orelli's  and  the  Parisian  MSS. 

100.  Virtuiem  doeirina  paret,^  Whe- 
ther  yirtue  is  a  sdence  (knKrTrifiti)  and 
capable  of  being  taught  (ciSaKrri)  is  dis- 
cussed  by  Socrates  in  Phito'8  dialogue 
Menon.  He  held  that  Yirtue  oonsists  in 
the  sdence  of  good  ;  tbat  to  be  ▼irtuous  we 
must  know  what  is  good»  for  we  must  do 
what  is  good  because  we  know  it  to  be 
good,  or  there  is  no  virtue  in  doing  it.  He 
held  that  we  have  a  moral  sense  by  which 
good  is  peroeiTed,  but  the  moral  sense,  like 
other  laculties,  requires  to  be  strengthened 
and  assisted  by  instruction,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent  virtue  is  oiSaKTri*  Pkactically  this  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Socrates. 
It  is  expressed  in  sereral  pUioes  in  the 
Memorabilia,  as  in  1.  ii.  c  6,  §  39 :  S<rai 
^  Iv  dvBpiitroic  dpirai  Xcyovrai,  okovoV' 
luvoQ  ivpTiOHQ  jrdaaQ  liaOiioti  re  Kai  iai- 
XiTy  aif^avofuvaQ,  Comp.  iii.  9.  1,  and 
iv.  1.  3,  sqq.  Antisthenes  and  the  Cynics 
beld  the  same  optnion,  in  the  following  out 
of  which  Socrates  himself  was  led  into  some 
oontradictionB.  The  question  was  a  common 
rhetorical  theme  in  Horaoe's  day:  henoe 
Cicero  mentions  it  with  other  kindred  topics 
in  his  treatise  *De  Partitione  Oratoriae,' 
c.  18:  "  ubi  quaeritur  quemadmodum  quid- 
que  fiat ;  ut  quonam  pacto  yirtus  pariatur, 
naturane  an  ratione  an  usu.'' 

103.  fallentie  eemita  vitae.']  See  Epp. 
17*  iO,  n.,  and  compare  JuTenal  (x, 


''semita  oerte  Tranquillae  per  virtutem 
patet  unica  vitae." 

104.  gelidue  ZHgentia  HvuSt']  The  Di- 
gentia  (Licenza)  was  a  small  stream  which, 
rising  near  Horaoe's  house  (see  £pp.  16. 
12,  n.),  ofter  a  oourse  of  about  six  miles, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Anio,  about  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  Via  Valeria,  which  croased 
it.  De  Chaupy  (iii.  156)  says  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  epithet  'gelidus:'  "  Ses  eaux 
tirent  de  leur  origine  une  fraichenr  qu'elle 
oonservent  dans  une  vall^  aussi  dose,  et 
que  Tair  plus  libre  qu^elles  trouvent  apres 
elle  n'e8t  capable  que  d'augmenter."  There 
is  a  village  called  Bardela,  which  probably 
stands  on  the  site  of  MandeU.  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  Cantalupo,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  licenza,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  which  separates  it  from  Vico 
Varo  (Varia,  Epp.  14.  3).  Walckenaer 
(Hist.  p.  412)  says  it  is  about  four  and  two- 
thirds  Roman  miles  west  of  licenza,  which 
he  identifies  with  Ustica  (C.  L  17.  11). 
De  Chaupy  places  it  about  the  same  dis- 
tance.  He  explains  from  his  own  observa- 
tion  how,  through  its  poeition  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  and  the  winds  that  blow  upon 
it  Irom  the  north-east,  it  was  oolder  than 
Horaoe'8  residence  higher  up  the  valiey,  by 
way  of  reoondling  the  description  *  rugosus 
frigore  pagus '  with  *  temperiem  kudes '  in 
Epp.  16.  8.  He  gives  a  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion,  of  date  not  earlier  than  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  Christianity,  dug  up  in  the  last 
century,  near  Bardela.  It  marked  a  tomb 
which  some  person  had  erected  over  the 
remains  of  his  wife  and  daughter,   **  in 

PRAJSDirS   8UIS    MASSAB    M ANDKLANAB  ; '' 

where  De  Chaupy  says  '  massa'  is  eqnivalent 
to  '  pagus '  or  hamlet  The  word  is  found 
in  other  sepulchral  inscriptions,  in  some 
of  which  it  cannot  bear  that  meaning,  and 
a  different  interpretation  is  given  to  it  by 
Fabretti  (see  ForcelL).  But  the  inscription 
suffidently  shows  the  site  of  Mandek.  The 
expression  '  rugosus  firigore  pagus '  may  be 
Buggested  by  pictnres  andother  represenfa- 
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Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,  105 

Quid  sentire  putas  ?•  quid  credis,  amice,  precari ! 

Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus ;  et  mihi  yiyam 

Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  di ; 

Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 

Oopia,  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horae.  i  lO 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quae  donat  et  aufert : 

Det  vitam,  det  opes,  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 

tionB  of   Hiema,  who    u  exhibited  as  a    Bentlej  reads  '  qnaa  ponit.'    The  readmg 
wrinkled  old  man,  as  Ovid  describes  him,     of  the  tezt  is  supported  by  aU  the  J 


apparently  from    a    picture  also :   **  Inde  MSS.  and  many  others,  and  appears  to  faave 

seniUs  Hiems  tremulo  yenit  horrida  passu  "  been  that  of  the  Scholiasts' :  '  p  '  and  '  d  ' 

(Met.  XT.  212).  are  often  interchanged  it  appears  in  tfae 

111.  Sed  tatit  eti]     Some  MSS.  and  MSS.    Horaoe  prays  for  a  gwMl  sopply  of 

editions  have  '  haec  satis  est.'    The  old  books  and  prOYisions,  and  a  quiet  mlzid ;  bot 

editions,  without  ezoeption,  have  '  qui  do-  retracta  the  last,  and  says  he  will  pray  to 

nat/  and  that  is  the  reading  of  all  Orelii's  Jove  for  what  he  can  give  and  take  away, 

MSS.  but   one,   which   has   '  qui    ponit.'  but  a  quiet  mind  he  will  Becnre  himsdf. 


EPISTLE    XIX. 

It  would  appear  that  Horace  had  imitators  among  those  who  abused  him ;  snd  if  we 
are  to  understand  him  to  mean  what  he  says,  there  were  those  who  took  his  oonvivial 
odes  literally,  and,  coupling  them  with  the  example  of  the  old  Greek  poets,  conceived 
that  the  way  to  write  verses  was  to  propitiate  Baochus  and  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine. 
But  perhaps  he  only  means  that  they  took  to  writing  in  the  same  strain  all  about  wine 
and  driving  duU  care  away,  and  so  forth,  which  at  second  hand  would  be  voy  poor  stuiF. 
Such  servile  imitators  he  speaks  of  with  great  disgust ;  and,  whUe  he  exposes  their 
shallownesSy  he  accounts  for  their  malevolence  towards  himself  by  the  fact  of  his  not 
having  sought  their  company  or  hired  their  applause.  He  at  the  same  time  daims  to 
have  been  the  first  to  dress  the  lyric  measures  in  the  Latin  language,  while  he  defends 
himself  for  having  adopted  the  metres  of  another  by  pointing  to  tiie  examples  of  Sappho 
and  Alcaeus,  and  takes  credit  for  having  avoided  the  virulenoe  of  Archilodius  while  he 
imitated  his  verse.  This  is  introduced  by  the  way,  ihe  chief  puipose  of  the  Epistle  being 
to  show  the  folly  of  his  calumniators  and  the  cause  of  their  abuse. 

There  is  no  aUusion  to  any  of  his  poems  but  the  Epodes  and  Odes ;  ihe  publication 
of  the  latter  probably  brought  out  the  imitations  and  the  abuse  referred  to,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  no  great  distanoe  of  time  alter  that  publica- 
tion.  Franke  gives  a.u.c.  734  for  the  date.  I  should  be  indined  for  the  above  reaaon 
to  pttt  it  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

ARGUMENT. 

Cratinus  tells  us,  Maecenas,  that  no  water  drinker  can  vmte  good  verses.    Ever  sinoe 
Idber  took  them  into  his  choir  the  Muses  have  taken  to  drinldng.    Homer  would  not 
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have  pndsed  good  wine  if  he  Iiad  nofc  liked  it;  and  as  for  fistther  Ennius,  he  never  began 
to  ring  till  he  was  drenched.  Aa  soon  aa  eyer  I  issued  my  edict  that  the  Fomm  was 
only  fit  for  the  aober,  and  that  song  was  not  for  the  serious»  straightway  all  onr  poets 
began  to  drink  night  and  day.  But  what,  shall  a  man  look  stem  and  go  bare-footed 
and  with  scanty  toga,  like  Cato,  and  then  think  he  is  imitating  Cato'8  virtues  ?  lar- 
bitas  broke  his  heart  with  envy  of  Timagenes,  and  tried  in  vain  to  be  elegant  and 
eloquent  as  he. 

(v.  17')  An  ezample  only  to  be  followed  in  its  defeets  is  sure  to  mislead ;  and  yet  if  I  by 
any  chance  were  to  look  pale,  they  wonld  aU  be  taking  cummin  to  make  them  look  so 
too.    The  servile  herd !  how  their  fuss  stirs  my  bile  and  mirth  by  tums. 

(v.  21.)  I  was  the  first  to  tread  new  ground,  and  he  who  has  oonfidence  in  himself  may 
always  lead  the  swarm.  I  was  the  first  to  bring  the  iambic  into  Latium,  imitating  the 
measure  but  not  the  subjects  and  fieroe  spirit  of  Archilochus,  even  as  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho  mingled  his  measures  but  not  his  temper  with  their  own.  I  then  was  tbe  first 
to  make  him  known  to  my  oountrymen ;  and  it  is  my  delight  that  the  good  read 
and  handle  what  I  have  written.  But  why  do  any  read  me  greedily  at  home  and  only 
go  abroad  to  abuse  me  ?  Because  I  do  not  condescend  to  canvass  the  critics  and  buy 
their  approbation.  This  is  what  annoys  them.  And  if  I  sayi  "  I  care  not  that  my 
poor  verses  should  be  recited  to  crowded  audiences ;"  "  Oh!  you  mock  us,"  say  they, 
"and  are  keeping  your  fine  thhigs  for  ears  divine;  for  of  course  honey  only  comes 
from  your  hive :  you  are  the  only  fine  gentleman,  in  your  own  eyes."  •  I  am  afraid  to 
retort,  so  I  only  say,  **  I  don't  like  your  ground,  and  beg  a  postponement  of  the 
sport ;"  for  such  sport  only  leads  to  wrath,  and  wrath  to  fighting  and  bloodahed. 


Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratlno, 
Nulla  placere  diu  nec  yivere  carmina  possunt 
Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sanos 
Adscripait  Liber  Satyris  Faunisque  poetas 

1.  Maecemu  doctet  CfratmOy']     He  ad-  Porphyrion  remarks,  b  a  military  term; 

dresses    Maecenas   elsewhere   as  **  doctus  therefore  to  '  adscripsit '  he  adds   '  in  le- 

utriusque  linguae"  (C.iii.  8. 5).     Cratinus,  gionem  suam.'     As  to  his  attendants  the 

though  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  kept  Fauns,  Pans,  and  Satyrs,  see  note  on  C.  iL 

his  powers  to  the  last,  as  we  have  seen  19.  4.    The  poets  immediately  under  the 

(S.  i.  4.  l,  n.),  was  a  proverbial  drankard.  protection  of  Dionysus  were  the  lyric,  the 

Aristophanes  (Pax,  703)  says  he  died  of  the  dithyramb  having  been  performed  first  at 

shock  caused  by  seeing  a  cask  fnll  of  wine  the  Dionysia.    C^mpare  C.  i.  1.  31: 

broken  to  pieces ;  on  which  the  Scholiast  «  Nympharumque  levea  cum  Satyris  chori 

says :  5ri  4>i\oivoc  &  KparivoQ  xat  aMg  SecOTiunt  populo." 

Iv  rg  Hvrivy  X«yn  voj^q.    This  play  was  '^  " 

that  which  gained  him  the  prize  against  So  the  poet  is    called   "  cliens  Bacchi  ** 

Aristophanes  the  year  before  he  died,  when  (Epp.  ii.  2.  78).     Liberi  the  Latin  divinity, 

he  was  ninety-five  years  old.     He  kept  up  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  confounded  with  the 

his  jovial  spirit  therefbre  to  the  last.     In  (xreek  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  with  whom  he 

Athenaeus  (ii.  9,  p.  149,  Schwg.)  there  is  had  only  this  in  common,  tiiat  he  presided 

an  epigram  of  Nicenaetus :  over  vines.     So  in  C.  i.  16.  7  the  mad- 

d.oi3^'  *  >  *    Alcaeus  is  said  to  have  sung  of  *  Libe- 

ra,r-^.y.r,^vv..,.ali.r.votci^S    ^i,  ^S»^"^- w!;»  ^J^  ^T^ 

Kparl^.  aXU  x<n^.  ^iu  .i,o..    '^  f^  ^^^,  ,^  .^,^ O»^ 

4.  Adseripeit  Liber]     'Adscribere/  as    as  'proeliis  audaz/  with  reference  to  the 
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Vina  fere  dulces  oluerunt  mane  Camenae. 
Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus ; 
Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 
Prosiluit  dicenda.     '^  Forum  putealque  Libonis 
Mandabo  siccis^  adimam  cantare  severis :  ^ 
Hoc  simul  edixi  non  cessavere  poetae 
Noctumo  certare  mero,  putere  diumo. 
Quid,  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferus  et  pede  nudo 
Exiguaeque  togae  simulet  textore  Catonem, 
Virtutemne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis ! 
Bupit  larbitam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua, 


10 


15 


wan  of  Bacohufl  with  the  giantB  and  in 
India.  In  the  ode  oelebrating  the  praiaes 
of  DionysQs  (ii.  19)  we  have  "  Eyoe,  parce 
Liber,  Paroe,  grnyi  metuende  thjrso ;"  and 
below  (Epp.  ii.  1. 5)  his  apotheoaia  is  spoken 
of  (as  alflo  in  C.  iv.  8.  34),  where  there  is 
the  additional  aonfusion  that  he  is  called  by 
his  essentially  Latin  title  *  Liber  pater.'  It 
must  be  bome  in  mind  therefore  that, 
though  the  poets  oonfound  these  names, 
Liber  was  a  Latin  divinity,  while  Dionysns 
was  entirely  Greek;  and  that  when  the 
orgies  of  the  latter  were  introduced  into 
Italy  they  were  expelled  again,  the  Liber- 
alia,  an  innocent  and  d^eerfiil  festival, 
being  substitated  for  the  impore  ritesof  the 
Dionysia. 

5.  Vinafere  dulee»]  The  andents  did 
not  spare  the  reputation  of  their  poets  in 
this  matter ;  for  besides  the  fame  of  Cra- 
tinus  mentioned  above,  Alcaeus,  Anacreon, 
Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  and  roany  otbers, 
have  the  credit  of  indulging  freely  in  wine. 
As  to  Homer,  there  is  no  foundation  in  his 
poetry  for  Horace^s  libel,  wbicb  is  simply 
absurd.  David  might  as  well  be  charged 
with  excess  because  he  speaks  of  wine  as 
making  glad  the  heart  of  man.  Ennius 
said  of  himself  that  he  only  wrote  when  he 
had  got  the  gout:  '*Nunquam  po^r  nisi 
podager." 

8.  Forum  putetdque  'Lib<mi8\  See  S.  ii. 
6.  36,  n.  Horace  speaks  as  if  he  had  de- 
livered  an  '  edictum  '  that  the  business  of 
the  Forum  was  only  fit  for  the  sober  and 
dull,  who  liad  nothing  to  do  with  poetry ; 
whereupon  all  that  would  be  thought  poets 
took  to  drinking  day  and  night.  The  old 
editions  and  a  large  number  of  MSS.  have 
*  edixit.'  Bentley  restored  '  edixi,'  for  which 
there  b  ample  autharity.  *  Putere '  is  a 
stronger  wonJ  for  *  olere/  used  above,  v.  6. 

12.  Qttt<f,  si  guis  vultu  torvo]  Cato  of 
Utica  is  here  referred  to,  of  whom  Plutarch 


says  that  from  his  childhood  he  abowed  la 
his  Yoice  and  oountenaaoe,  and  aiso  in  his 
amnsements,  an  immoveable,  unimpreaaiver 
and  firm  temper.  He  seldom  laoghed  or 
even  smiled;  and,  though  not  passionatey 
when  his  anger  was  ronsed  it  wta  not  easy 
to  padfy  him.  He  set  himself  against  the 
iashionB  of  the  times  in  dreas  as  in  otfaer 
thingSy  and  often  went  out  of  doors  after 
dinner  without  his  shoes  and  tunic;  and 
the  fashion  being  to  wear  a  *  lacema ' 
of  bright  oolour,  he  chose  to  wear  a  dark 
one.  (Cat.  c.  1 ,  6.)  He  maj  have  wom 
his  toga  of  smaller  dimenaiona  than  otlier 
people,  from  the  same  disliktf  to  the  nsages 
of  the  day. — '  Teztore '  is  oddly  used  hm, 
where  we  should  expect  'textura.'  The 
observation  of  Comm.  Cruq.,  "  Textor  hic 
proprium  nomen  est  inventoiis  eTignae 
togae/'  is  absurd. 

16.  Bupii  larbiiam  Hmagenii]  It  ap- 
pears  that  the  person  here  called  larbitaa 
was  a  Mauritanian  by  birth,  and  that  his 
Roman  name  was  Cordns  or  Codrus. 
(Scholiast  quoted  bv  Cruquius  in  his  Supple- 
roent,  and  by  Fea.)  Timagenes  was  a  na- 
tive  of  Alexandria,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  A.  Grabinius  and  sold  as  a  slave. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  and  bought  by 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  who  gave  him 
his  freedom.  He  afterwards  taught  rhe- 
toric,  and  got  into  f&vour  with  Augustus, 
but  was  so  free  with  his  tongue  that  he 
offended  his  patron,  and  was  forbidden  his 
house.  He  afterwards  ingratiated  himsdf 
wiih  Asinius  Pollio,  who  gave  him  a  home 
in  his  house  at  Tusculum,  where  he  died. 
The  Scholiasts  agree  in  saying  that  Cordus, 
called  larbitas  (whether  by  Horaoe  in  joke 
or  generally  by  his  oontemporaries),  from 
Virgirs  Numidian  king  larbas,  endeavomv 
ing  to  imitate  Timagenes,  and  failing 
broke  his  heart  with  envy.  Poiphyrion 
adds  by  way  of  exemplification,  "  se  et 
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Dum  studet  urbanus  tehditque  disertus  haberi. 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile ;  quodsi 

Pallerem  casu  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 

O  imitatores,  seryum  pecus,  ut  mihi  saepe 

Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus !  20 

Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 

Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.     Qui  sibi  fidit 

Dux  regit  examen.     Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.  25 

Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  omes 

Quod  timui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem, 

Temperat  Archilochi  Musam  pede  mascula  Sappho, 

Temperat  Alcaeus,  sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar, 

Nec  socerum  quaerit  quem  versibus  oblinat  atris,  30 

Nec  sponsae  laqueum  famoso  carmine  nectit. 

Hunc  ego  non  alio  dictum  prius  ore  Latinus 


ttomachiiin  abrupit  (?)  dvm  Timagenem 
et  dicendo  et  paacendo  amioos  oonatur  ae- 
quare."  Weichert  (Poet.  Lat.  Rel.  pp. 
398,  sqq.)  identifies  Cordos  with  Vir^'8 
Codrus  (Ed.  ▼.  II):  ««autAIconis  habes 
laudes  aut  jurgia  Codri;"  and  vii.  26:  "  in- 
vidia  rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codri."  The  story, 
as  told  by  tbe  Scfaoliasts,  might  easily  be 
made  ont  of  the  text,  and  there  u  not  mudi 
reliance  to  be  plaoed  on  their  statements 
wfaen  8uch  is  the  case. 

]8.  bibertnt  extangw  eumniMmS\  The 
firuit  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  pleasant  oon* 
diment,  is  described  by  Fliny  (zx.  15)  as 
giving  a  pallid  fane  to  tfae  oomplezion. 
Persius  also  speaks  of  '^paUentis  grana 
cumini  "  (S.  v.  66).  It  is  a  plant  of  Eastem 
origin.  We  are  familiar  with  it  through 
the  proyerbial  nse  of  the  name  hj  our  Lcwd 
in  fais  denundation  of  tfae  Pharisees,  who 
gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin, 
but  ne^ected  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law.  It  was  nsed  to  ezpreas  littleness  or 
meanness  in  any  shape.  Horace  says,  if 
he  bappened  to  look  pale  by  any  chance, 
fais  imitatoTB  would  eat  cummin  seeds  to 
make  tfaem  look  interesting  and  poetica] 
like  faim. 

^  23.  ParioM  egoprtmugiambog]  Tfae  iam- 
bics  of  Arcfailocfaus  of  Paros,  wfao  flourished 
in  tfae  first  faalf  of  tfae  seventfa  oentury 
B.C.  (SeeA.P.7SI.)  As  to  fais  attacks  upon 
Lycambes,  see  Epod.  vi.  13,  n.  His  daugh- 
ters,  who  were  induded  in  Archilocfaus'  in- 
vectives,  and  one  of  whom  waa  betrothed 


to  the  poet,  are  said  like  their  fiitfaer  to 
have  hangod  themsdves. 

26.  ne  mtf/o^tw]  **Ne  minore  corona 
ma  deoores  '*  (Comm.  Cruq.).  Horaoe  says 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  imitating  Arcfal- 
locfaus  in  fais  measure  and  tfae  stmcture  of 
fais  verse,  for  Alcaeus  and  Sappfao  did  tfae 
same ;  tfaey  tempered  tfaeir  Muse  witb  tfae 
measure  of  Arcfailocfaus.  Tfae  iambics  of 
Arcfailocfaus  are  imitated  by  Horace  in  the 
Epodes.  Otfaer  measures  of  fais  fae  faas 
imitated  in  tfae  Odes.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
see  firom  tfae  fragments  tfaat  remain  of  tfae 
tfaree  poets  wherein  Sappho  and  Alcaens 
imitated  Arcfaiiodins,  who  flourished  more 
than  half  a  century  before  them.  There  is 
little  left  of  Archilocfaus  bnt  his  iambics. 
A  greater  variety  of  metres  is  found  in  tfae 
fira^ents  of  the  other  two;  but  how  far 
the  different  measnies  were  invented  or 
modified  by  them  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Alcaeus  wrote  verses  in  what  is  caUed  the 
Sappfaic  metre,  and  Sappfao  in  tfae  Alcaic. 
Tfae  style  of  Sappfao's  fragments  sfaows  tfae 
reason  wfay  Horaoe  calls  faer  'mascula.' 
Tlkere  is  a  vigour  about  tfae  language  and 
illustrations  whicfa  goesbeyond  the  ordinary 
power  of  female  passion,  tbe  delicacy  of 
whicfa  nevertfaeless  is  not  lost  in  tbe  bold- 
ness  of  its  ezpression.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  see  Uie  working  of  intense  feeling  in 
some  even  of  the  shortost  firagments.  (See 
C.  ii.  13.  24,  n.) 

32.  Hunc  ego  n&n  alio  dieium']    Com« 
pare  C.  iv.  9.  3 : 
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Vulgavi  fidicen  ;  juvat  immemorata  ferentem 
Ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  teneri. 
Scire  velis  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector 
Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus ! 
Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  sufFragia  venor 
Impensis  coenarum  et  tritae  munere  vestis ; 
Non  ego  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor 
Granunaticas  ambire  tribus  et  pulpita  dignor : 
Hinc  illae  lacrimae.     "  Spissis  indigna  theatris 


35 


40 


*'  Non  ante  Tulgatas  per  artes 

Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis ;" 

and  3.  23 :  **  Bomanae  fidicen  lyrae." 
'  Hunc  *  OreUi  refers  to  Alcaeus,  comparing 
C.  iii.  30.  13: 

"  Prinoeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos." 

It  may  refer  to  Archilochus.  I  do  not 
feel  oertain  about  it.  Forcellini  only  men- 
tions  one  other  ezample  of '  immemoratus ' 
from  AusoniuB.  '  Ingenuis '  Orelli  thinks 
is  opposed  to  'liberdnis/  of  which  dass 
Horace'8  chief  detractors,  the  grammarianBi 
were.  (See  below,  ▼.  40,  n.)  But  Horaoe 
may  have  had  many  iriends  who,  like  his 
father,  were  not  Mngenui'  in  this  senae. 
(See  S.  i.  6.  6,  n.)  I  think  he  means 
candid  or  uncomipted. 

35.  ififfratus']  1  suppose  he  means  that 
the  reader  is  ungrateful  who  gets  gratifica- 
tion  from  his  poems  at  home,  and  yet 
abuses  them  abroad  ;  so  that  *  ingratus  *  in 
fact  belongs  to  the  second  dause  as  well  as 
'iniquus.'  The  reason  Horace  gives  is, 
that  he  does  not  go  abont  seeking  the  good 
opinion  of  vulgar  critics,  giving  them  dinners 
and  cast-off  ciothes,  and  so  on,  but  keeps 
himself  to  the  company  of  respectable 
authors,  listening  to  their  writings  and 
getting  them  to  listen  to  his  own.  The 
language  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  can- 
▼assing  for  votefl  at  an  election. 

38.  Impeims  eoenarum]  Persius  has 
imiUted  this  (S.  i.  64): 

" Calidom  sds.ponere  sumen : 

Sds  comitem  horridulnm  trita  donare  la- 
oema." 

39.  auditor  et  ultor']  These  words  are 
redprocal.  The  man  who  listens  to  a  prosy 
redtation  has  his  revenge  when  he  redtc» 
in  retum.  Here  it  is  meant  in  a  good- 
humoured  way.  Juvenal'8  first  Satire  be- 
gins  ''Semper  ego  auditor  tantum?  nun- 
quarane  reponam  ?"    As  to  the  practioe  of 


redtation  among  fiiends  and  in  pnblic,  aee 
C.  ii.  1,  Int.,  and  S.  i.  4.  73,  n. 

40.  Grammaticas  ambire  tribwta]    Those 
who  made  a  profession  of  literatnre  were 
called  *  literati,'  *  eruditi,'  or  *  grammatici.' 
The  last  name  was  applied  prindpally  to 
those  who  kept  schools  or  gave  lectiunes,  of 
whom  there  were  a  great  many  at  this  time 
at  Rome.     Inferior  writers  would  give  a 
good  deal   for    their  faTOurable   opinxon, 
which  would  help  their  books  into  demaad 
among  their  scholars.     Suetonius  has  given 
a  short  notioe  of  the  prindpal  teachers,  of 
whom  he  says  the  first  was  Crates  of  Mallos 
(a  dty  of  Cilida),  who  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy  to  the  senate  by  Attalus,  Idng  of 
Pergamum,  between  the  second  and  third 
Punic  wars.     He  broke  his  leg,  and  doring 
the  confinement  this  aoddent  cansed  he 
gave  lectures,   dffpoatreic,   which  ezample 
was  foUowed  by  others.   At  first,  Suetonins 
says,  they  took  the  works    of   deoeased 
writers  and  commented  upon  these.    After- 
wards  they  came  to  writing  themselves  and 
descanting  upon   their  own  works,   thea 
upon  those  of  their  contemporaries.    TImp 
name  applied  probably  to  all  who  kept 
schools,  even  for  childr^,in  which  grammar 
(that  is,  literature  either  Greek  or  Roman, 
andent  or  modem)  was  taught,  as  oppoeed 
to  the  teachers  of  rhetoric,  muaic,  &c   But 
there  were  others  whose  lectures  were  at^ 
tended  by  youths  who  had  left  school  and  by 
grown  up  persona.     Some  of  them,  Sueto- 
nins  says,  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Those  that  he  mentions  were  with  few 
exoeptions  freedmen.  (See  above,  ▼.  32,  n.) 
Horace  calls  them  ^critid '  elsewhere  (A.  P. 
78).     *  Pulpitum '  meant  any  raised  plat- 
form  from  which  speeches  were  delivered. 
Here  it  appiies  to  tJiat  from  which  the 
teachers  delivered  their  lectures. 

41.  Hine  illae  lacrimae.]  This  became 
a  oonventional  way  of  speikking  after  Te- 
rence  (Andr.  i.  1 .  99) :  "  Atat  hoc  iUnd  est: 
Hinc  illae  lacrimae,  haec  illa  est  miseri- 
cordia."    Cioero,  who  was  verypartiai  to 
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Scripia  pudet  recitare  et  nugis  addere  pondus,''* 

Si  dixi :  ^'  Rides/'*  ait,  *'  et  Jovis  auribus  ista 

Servas ;  fidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 

Te  solum,  tibi  pulcher.^     Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti 

Formido,  et  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungui, 

"  Displicet  iste  locus,'**  clamo,  "  et  diludia  posco."*^ 

Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram, 

Ira  truces  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum. 


45 


Terence,  uses  this  phrase  (pro  Coelio,  c  25): 
**  Hinc  illae  lAcrimae  mmirum,  et  haec  causa 
est  homm  omnium  soelerum  et  criminum." 
So  JuTenal  (i.  168):  "Inde  ine  et  la- 
crimae.'' 

41 .  Spiui*  tKdifftuf  theatri*]  *  Theatra ' 
here  means  any  audienoe  before  which  re- 
dtations  of  this  kind  might  take  place, 
though  the  poetry  of  popnhur  writers  was 
redted  in  the  theatres  by  '  mimi  *  and 
<  mimae.' 

43.  Jovis  auribus]  This  is  the  same 
sort  of  ezpression  as  S.  ii.  6.  52:  "  deos 
quoniam  propius  oontingis."  '  Manare '  is 
not  commonly  used  as  a  trandtive  verb. 
ForoeUini  gives  two  instanoes  from  Pliny. 
Juyenal  (vi.  623)  has  "longam  mananda 
kibra  saliTam,"  and  (zv.  136)  '*  cujus  ma- 
nantia  fletum  Ora  puellares  faciunt  incerta 
capilU;''  and  Ovid  (Met.  tL  311)  **ubi 
fiza  cacumine  montis  Liquitnr  et  lacrimas 
etiamnum  marmora  manant;"  in  all  of 
which  phioes  the  best  MSS.  seem  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  aocusative,  though  many 
have  the  abbitive.  In  this  oonstruction  we 
find  the  like  words, '  flere/  *  pluere/  '  stil- 
hure/  '  rorare/  &c.  The  ezpresdons  '  nu- 
gis/  'poetica  melUi,'  'tibi  pulcher/  aU 
seem  to  s^ply  rather  to  the  lyrical  com- 


podtions  than  to  the  Satires.  (See  Intro- 
duction.) 

45.  naribw utt]  See  S.  6.  5,  n.,  and  Per- 
dus  (i.40):  "nimis  uncisNaribusinduIges." 

47»  diludia  poseo.']  This  word  occura 
no  where  ehie.  Acron  ezplains  it  as  "  tem- 
pora  quae  gladiatoribus  oonceduntur  ut 
intra  dies  quinque  pugnent/'  an  interval  of 
five  days  allowed  to  gladiators  between 
their  contests.  What  should  have  suggested 
this  limitation  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  the 
word  ezplains  its  own  meaning.  'Iste 
locns '  must  mean  the  '  pulpita '  or  *  spissa 
theatra '  above  mentioned.  It  seems  as  if 
the  speaker  meant  to  gain  time,  and  with- 
out  declining  the  oontest  made  objections 
to  the  groundy  and  asked  for  a  postpone- 
menty  &e  language  of  the  arena  or  pa- 
Uestra  being  kept  up.  The  meaning  in 
plain  terms  is  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
brought  into  competition  with  others  in  the 
way  of  public  redtations  or  critidsm)  be- 
cause  such  matters,  though  they  may  begin 
in  good  temper,  generally  issue  in  strife  and 
bad  pasdons.  *  Iste '  is  better  than  '  ille/ 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  which  Torrentius 
prefers.  It  ezpresses  '  that  plaoe  whidi  yon 
propose '  ("  ubi  ut  carmina  mea  redtem  vos 
vultis/'  Qrelli). 
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EPISTLE  XX. 

With  this  composition  addressed  to  his  book  (which  can  hardlj  be  any  other  than  this 
coUection  of  Epistles)  Horaoe  sends  it  forth  to  take  its  chance  in  the  woiid.  He  ad- 
dresses  it  as  a  young  and  wanton  maiden  eager  to  escape  from  the  retlrement  of  her 
home  and  to  msh  into  dangers  she  knowa  nothing  of.  He  taUa  her  it  wiU  be  too  late  to 
repair  her  error  when  she  disoovers  it ;  tbat  she  wiU  be  caressed  fbr  a  time  and  theii 
thrown  away,  and,  when  her  yoath  and  the  freshness  of  her  beauty  are  gone,  she  wiU  end 
her  days  in  miserable  drudgery  and  obscority.  He  oondudes  with  a  descriptlon  of  him- 
self,  his  person,  his  character,  and  his  age.  It  is  assumed  with  much  confidence  hj 
Franke  that  the  Epistle  was  written  on  Horace's  birth-day,  8th  December,  A.n.c.  734,  the 
year  alter  that  referred  to  at  the  end.  I  cannot  disoover  on  what  grounds  he  resta  Hmt 
opinion,  or  why  Horaoe  writing  on  his  forty-fifth  birth-day  should  tdi  tfae  worid  he  wms 
forty-four  the  year  before.  (8ee  note  on  y.  28.)  He  was  more  likely  to  do  bo  on  uaj 
other  day  than  that. 

ARGUMENT. 

My  fooUsh  book,  thon  art  casting  gknoes  at  the  staUs  :  thou  hatest  the  safegoards  tfaat 
sfaould  keep  thee  chaste,  and  wouldst  flaunt  in  the  pubUc  eye.  WeU,  go  whither  tfaoa 
wilt ;  but  retum  there  is  none.  '  Ah  I  what  have  I  done  ? '  thou  wilt  cry  when  thej 
shaU  hurt  thee,  and  thy  lovers  shaU  be  weary  and  cast  thee  aaide.  If  I  am  a  tme 
prophet  thou  shalt  be  loved  while  youth  is  thine,  but  when  thou  art  old  and  wom  they 
shaU  leaye  thee  to  decayi  or  send  thee  into  exile  hr  away.'  Then  shaU  I  laugh  at  thee 
as  tbe  man  who  thrast  his  obstinate  beast  upon  the  rocks ;  for  wbo  can  8a?e  him  that  ia 
resolved  to  perish  ?  And  thy  toothlesa  age  shaU  oome  to  teach  the  elements  to  babcs. 
Or  if  ever  the  noon-day  heat  shaU  have  brought  thee  Usteners,  thou  wUt  teU  how 
I  stretched  my  wings  for  a  bolder  flighti  and  won  the  appbicse  of  the  great  in  the  city 
and  in  the  field  ;  I,  the  humbly  bom,  of  mean  aspect,  grey  before  my  time,  fit  but  for 
sunny  cUmes,  of  hasty  spirit,  but  ever  ready  to  forgive.  And  if  perchanoe  tiiey  ask 
the  number  of  my  days,  thou  wUt  say  that  forty  winters  and  four  I  did  aocompliah  in 
that  year  when  LoUius  got  to  himself  Lepidus  for  his  ooUeague. 


VEaTUMNUM  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videris, 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 

1.  Vertumnum  Janumquet']     **  Vertum-  Uasts  say  Vertumnus  had  a  temple,  was  part 

nus  Deus  est  praeses  vertendaram  reram,  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (S.  u.  3.  228),  and  the 

hoc  est  emendamm  ac  vendendamm,  qui  in  Argiletum  was  a  street  leading  out  of  that 

vico  thurario  saceUum  habuit "   (Porph.)  street     In  the  ArgUetum  Janns  had  a  tem- 

"  Ante  quoram  templa  erant  loca  in  quibus  ple,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  the 

cum  caeteris  rebus  etiam  Ubri  Tonales  erant.  shops  Martial  mentions  may  have  been  on 

Per  deos  autem  loca  significat  **  (Acron).  or  near  the  same  site  as  that  of  the  Sosii, 

Martial  says  (i.  4)  : —  who  were  Horace^s  bookseUers.     See  A.  P. 

"  ArgUetenas  mavis  habitore  tabemas,  (pt^),:  "^'^  "«™*  *«'*  ^^^  ^^"    JJ^ 

Cum  tibi.  parve  Uber,  scrinia  nost»    ^^??"^;"*^/^?^  ^^^  ^~?*^    ^ 
^j^^Jjj*»»  outside  skin  of  the  parchment-roUs  were 

poUshed  with  pumice  stone  to  make  them 

The  Vicus  Thurarius,  in  which  the  Scho-    look  weU. 
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Odisti  claves  et  grata  sigiUa  pudico ; 

Paucis  ostendi  gemis  et  commuiiia  laudas, 

Non  ita  nutritus.     Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis. 

Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     ''  Quid  miser  egi ! 

Quid  volui  !^'  dices  ubi  quis  te  laeserit ;  et  scis 

In  breve  te  cogi  cum  plenus  languet  amator. 

Quodsi  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur, 

Carus  eris  Bomae  donec  te  deserat  aetas ; 

Contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi 

Coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  tacitumus  inertes, 

Aut  fugies  Uticam  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. 

Bidebit  monitor  non  exauditus,  ut  ille 

Qui  male  parentem  in  rupes  protrusit  asellum 

Iratus :  quis  enim  invitum  servare  laboret! 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Cum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  admoverit  aures, 


10 


15 


3.  OdisH  claves]  The  'capsae'  or  'scrmia' 
(S.  i.'  4.  21,  n.)  were  locked,  or  sealed,  or 
both ;  and  women  and  yoang  persons  were 
locked  or  sealed  up  in  their  chambers  that 
they  might  not  get  into  mischief,  .which 
restraint  Horaoe  saya  they  liked  if  they 
were  chaste.  He  professes  to  reproach  his 
book  for  being  tired  of  staying  at  home,  and 
being  shown  only  to  his  friends,  and  want- 
ing  to  go  out  to  be  ezposed  like  a  prostitute 
for  sale,  to  which  porpose  he  had  not  trained 
it.  Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is 
here  distinctly  said  of  the  Epistles  is  true 
of  the  other  works  of  Horace,  that  they 
were  phown  to  his  friends,  and  circulated 
privately  before  they  were  oollected  and 
pnblished. 

7.  ubi  quis  ie  laeserit ;]  The  MSS.  vary 
between  '  quis  '  and  *  quid.'  Bentley  pre- 
fers  the  latter.  Comm.  Cruq.  writes,  "  post- 
quam  te  aliquis  reprehenderit."  He  there- 
fore  pTobably  had  *quis,'  which  I  prefer. 
*  In  breye  te  cogi,'  as  applied  to  the  book, 
means  that  it  will  be  rolled  up  and  put  into 
a  case,  and  not  taken  out  again.  The  meta- 
phorical  language  is  kept  up  in  the  follow- 
ing  words,  in  *  peccantis,'  and  in  the  notion 
of  its  being  thrown  aside  when  the  fresh- 
ness  of  youth  shall  have  left  it. 

9.  QuodW  non  odio  peccantis]  '  But  if 
the  prophet  is  not  blinded  by  his  aversion 
to  the  offender,'  that  is,  if  I  am  not  led  by 
my  aversion  to  your  wantonness  to  pro- 
phesy  too  harshly  of  your  fiite.  '  Aetas '  is 
used  for  any  time  of  life  acoording  to  the 


contezt;  but  more  fr^uently  for  old  age 
than  youth. 

13.  Aut  fitgies  Uticam']  You  wiU  be 
shipped  off  to  Utica  (in  Libya),  or  to  Ilerda 
(Lerida)  in  Spain,  or  any  where  else  in  the 
remote  provinces,  tied  up  as  a  bundle  of 
goods  (*vinctus'),  and  I  shall  laugh,  for 
what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  save  such  a 
wilful  thing  ?  as  the  driver  said  when  his  ass 
would  go  too  near  the  edge  of  the  predpioe, 
and  he  drove  him  over  in  a  passion.  It  ia 
not  known  where  this  fkble  comes  from. 
Compare  A.  P.  (467),  "  Invitum  qui  servat, 
idem  fadt  occidenti.  . 

18.  balba  senecius.']  This  keeps  up  the 
image  in  v.  10.  Horace  says  his  book  wiil 
be  reduced  in  its  old  age  to  the  poor  people'8 
Bchools  in  the  back  streets  (see  S.  i.  10.  76, 
n.).  His  writings  came  very  soon  to  take 
their  place  with  Homer  and  Virgil  in  all  the 
schools.     See  Juvenal  (vii.  226)  : — 

"Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor 
esset 
Flaocus,  et  haereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni." 

19.  Cum  tibi  sol  tepidus']  In  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  before  dinner  in  the  baths, 
people  read  to  themselves  or  one  another. 
See  Marlial  (iv.  8.  7),  "  Hora  libellorum 
dedma  est,  Eupheme,  meorum."  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  the  connezion  of  this  line  with 
what  goes  before.  It  is  something  of  a 
contradiction.  With  'Me  libertino  natum 
patre,'  oompare  S.  i.  6. 6, 46, 47. 
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Me,  libertmo  natam  patre  et  in  tenui  re, 
Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris, 
TJt  quantum  generi  demas  virtutibus  addas ; 
Me  primis  Urbis  belli  plaeuisse  domique ; 
Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum, 
Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem. 
Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 
Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres 
Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  Lollius  anno. 


30 


25 


23.  Meprimu  Urbuf]  Thishe  oonsiden 
no  small  DraiBe,  as  he  ssys  Epp.  i.  17.  35, 
"  Prindpibiu  pLuniMe  ▼iris  non  nltima 
laus  est;"and  8.  ii.  1.  75,  "tamen  me 
Cum  magoi»  yiziase  invits  &tebitar  uaque 
Inyidia."  He  does  not  mind  at  this  time 
referring  to  his  old  generals,  Bratos  and 
Cassius.  The  description  he  gives  of  him- 
self  corresponds  with  that  we  find  in  his 
biographer.  8ee  aiso  Epp.  i.  4.  16.  C.  iL 
11.  15.  'Solibus  aptum'  means  that  he 
liked  warm  weather.    8ee  ii.  3.  10,  n. 

28.  Collegam  Lepidum"]  Horaoe  was 
bom  on  the  8th  December  ▲.u.c.  689,  in 
the  year  of  the  oonsulship  of  L.  Manlins 
Torquatns  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  He  oom- 
pleted  his  44th  year  therefore  in  Deoember 
A.u.c.  733.  In  that  jear  M.  LoUius  (to 
whom  C.  iT.  9  is  addressed)  was  elected  one 
of  the  oonsuls,  and  the  other  consulship  was 
offered  to  Augustus,  who  was  in  Sidly  on  his 
way  to  Samos  for  Us  health.  AnguiBtus  re- 
fused  it,  and  after  agreat  dealof  intrigue  and 


disturbanoe  between  Q.  Aemilius  Lefndas 
and  L.  Silanus,  who  were  summoned  b j  An- 
gustos  to  answer  to  liim  for  tfaeir  oonidiict, 
Lepidns  was  elected.  Orelli  thinks  Uiis 
after<election  is  referred  to  in  the  word 
'duxit/  as  if  Lollius,  being  first  in  tiie 
plaoe,  drew  the  other  to  him,  whicfa  appears 
to  me  ratfaer  iar.fetched.  Horaoe  is  not 
likriy  to  haye  spoken  of  him  as  tfae  anthor 
of  his  oolIeague's  dection,  whateyer  faand 
he  may  haye  had  in  secnring  it.  Why 
Horace  should  be  so  particular  in  letling' 
the  world  know  hispresent  age  in  the  aboTa 
year  I  cannot  telL  He  was  in  a  oommnni- 
cative  mood  when  he  wrote,  and  teUs  os  in 
a  few  words  a  good  deal  about  himselC 
Porphyrion  says,  **  Annos  quatuor  et  qua- 
draginta  didt,  et  simul  ostendit  et  qno  mense 
natus  et  ouo  anno  aetatis  suae  hunc  per- 
scripserit.''  I  do  not  see  that  any  sodi  in- 
tention  can  be  asoertained  from  the  texL 
But  Franke  agrees  with  the  Scholiast  (see 
Introduction). 
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Amono  other  aneodotes  oonnected  with  Augnstas,  Snetoniiu,  in  his  life  of  Horaoe, 
saysy  <'  PoBt  Sermonee  quoqne  lectos,  nnllam  soi  mentionem  habitam  ita  est  questoB : 
'  Irasd  me  tibi  sdto,  quod  non  in  plerisque  ejnsmodi  scriptis  mecum  potissimum 
loquaris.  An  ▼ereris  ne  apud  posteros  tibi  infiune  sit,  quod  videaris  familiaris  nobis  eese?' 
Expressitque  elog^ium,  cujus  initium  est, '  Cum  tot  sustineas,' "  &c.  Porphyrion,  upon  Epp. 
i.  20,  iniL,  has  this  note :  **  Ex  his  versibus  et  in  prindpio  sequentis  Ubri  apparet  Horatius 
hoc  Tolumen  quasi  novissimnm  totius  operis  habuisse.  Nam  secundum  epistobirum 
coactus  adjedt ;"  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  Epistle  he  says :  "  Apparet  hunc  librum,  ut 
supra  dizimus,  hortatu  Caesaris  scriptum  esse :  cujus  rei  etiam  Suetonins  auctor  est.'' 
This  Scholiasfs  authority  therefore  was  probably  no  other  than  that  which  we  possess  in 
the  above  memobr,  which  as  early  at  least  as  his  day  was  attributed  to  Suetonius.  But 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  story.  A  similar  theory  has  been  adyanoed  in  respect  to 
the  sizth  Ode  of  the  first  book,  addressed  to  Agrippa,  which,  like  thb  Epistle,  deprecates 
the  task  of  attempting  the  praises  of  a  great  man.  Assnming  the  truth  of  Suetoniua' 
statement,  we  must  plaoe  the  date  of  this  Epistle  after  the  publication  of  the  first  book. 
It  is  generally  snpposed,  with  some  probability,  that  the  Secular  Ode  was  in  Horace^s 
mind  when  he  wrote  ▼.  132,  sq.  If  so,  the  Epistle  was  not  written  till  after  a.u.c.  737. 
Beyond  this  there  are  no  data  at  all  safe  for  fijdng  the  time  of  composition. 

Horace  begins  by  ezcusing  himself  for  not  having  written  before  (snpposing  the  tmth 
of  the  aboTe  story)  by  the  great  labours  and  anxieties  of  Augustus,  on  whose  attention  it 
was  not  for  him  to  intrude.  He  goes  on  to  commend  the  discrimination  of  the  people, 
who,  contrary  to  that  nsnal  practioe  by  which  great  men  are  loaded  with  envy  and  abnse 
when  aliTe  and  with  hononrs  only  after  they  are  dead,  had  recognized  Augnstus'  divinity 
already.  But  haring  giyen  the  age  that  credit,  he  reproaches  their  jndgment  in  respect  to 
deoeased  and  liring  anthors,  the  former  of  whom  they  commended  only  because  they  were 
dead  and  gone,  while  the  latter  they  abused  through  envy  and  spite.  There  is  something 
in  this  comphdnt  which  oorresponds  with  his  oensure  of  Ludhus  and  his  admirers  written 
many  years  before.  But  Lndlins  does  not  appear  in  this  poem,  in  which  the  dramatic 
writers  are  those  more  particnlarly  noticed.  It  appears  that  Angustus  was  very  partial  to 
these  himself,  and  Horace  probably  means  indirectly  to  remonstrate  with  the  emperor^s 
taste  in  this  matter,  and  to  pnt  in  a  plea  for  himself  and  hia  brethren,  though  that  this 
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was  not  neoessary  U  plain  from  Angtutns'  generosity  to  Virgil  and  Varias,  noticed  in 
▼.  235»  and  from  the  intimacj  on  tbe  strength  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  write  to  tbe 
great  man  at  all  in  this  strain.  The  parts  of  the  Epistle  do  not  hang  together  very 
dosely,  espedally  after  the  first  ninety  lines.  Tbey  consist  of  oompliments  to  Ang^neCas  ; 
a  remonstrance  about  the  patronage  bestowed  on  the  old  poets ;  a  description  of  tbe 
rapid  growth  of  art  in  Greeoe  after  the  Persian  war ;  a  oomplaint  that  every  body  at 
Rome  has  taken  to  writing  Terses,  whether  tbey  can  or  no ;  a  oommendation  of  poets 
as  good  and  nsefiil  dtiaens  and  contribators  to  the  natipnal  piety;  a  history  of  tfae 
growth  of  poetry  in  Italy ;  a  comparison  between  tragedy  and  oomedy,  and  a  sneer  at 
'  Plautus  and  ano^er ;  an  aoooont  of  the  troables  of  dramatic  authors  througfa  tfae  capiioea 
and  bad  taste  of  their  audiences,  which  at  that  time  is  stated  to  haTC  been  especully 
depraved  ;  an  appeal  to  Augnstus  on  behalf  of  the  poets  of  the  day ;  and  a  reproof  to 
such  poets  as  are  unreasonable  or  offidous,  and  attempt  themes  too  ezalted  for  them. 

How  much  foundation  there  may  haTO  been  for  Horace's  remarks  abont  tfae  oompen- 
tive  support  given  to  the  old  writers  and  the  new  it  is  faard  to  say.  There  appeara  to  be 
a  little  contradiction  between  this  alleged  neglect  and  tfae  universal  mania  for  scribblizig^ 
which  he  describes  ;  or  else  the  profuston  of  bad  verses  may  itself  aooount  for  the  preler- 
ence  of  those  who  did  not  write,  for  the  genins  of  former  days.  Horace  faas  not  a  word 
to  say  for  PUutus  or  for  Terenoe,  but  rather  sneers  at  the  popular  judgment  of  tfaem. 
We  may  safely  say  therefore  that  this  Epistle  is  worth  nothing  in  point  of  critidsm,  aad 
that  it  does  not  raise  Horace  very  high  as  a  guide  to  the  tastes  of  others.  It  is  posaible 
an  affectation  of  preferenoe  for  the  archaic  in  language  may  haTe  prevailed  in  aome 
quarters ;  but  Horace's  oensure  affects  those  who  on  sound  prindples  of  taste  preferred 
the  Yigour  of  the  old  writers  to  the  weakness  of  the  new.  In  short,  there  u  no  discrimina- 
tion  in  his  statement  of  tfae  case ;  in  wfaiofa  therefore  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  foUow  him. 

There  is  much  poKsh  in  tfae  versification  of  this  Epistle.  Tfae  flattery  with  whicfa  it 
opens  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  verses  towards  the  end,  in  which  Horace  compendioQaly 
states  the  military  sucoesses  of  Augustus,  are  terse  and  elegant.  His  oommendation  of 
the  poet  ia  a  fiedr  tribute  to  his  own  profession.  The  description  of  the  vulgar  taste  for 
spectades  is  natural,  and  reminds  ns  of  our  own  times ;  and  tfaere  is  enongfa  in  tfae  Spiatle 
to  account  for  the  higfa  estimation  it  is  faeld  in  by  tfae  general  reader. 

ARGUMENT. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  to  detain  you,  O  Caesar,  absorbed  aa  yon  sro  in  tfae 
wdgfatiest  cares.  Romulus  and  Liber,  tfae  sons  of  Leda  and  Herenles,  tfaoee  bene. 
factors  of  mankind,  reoeived  not  while  alive  tfae  faonour  due  to  tfaeir  great  deeds :  tfaey 
were  eovied  tfaeui  but  are  worsfaipped  now,  for  greatness  soorcfaes  tfaoae  below  it ;  but 
wfaen  its  ligfat  is  removedi  tfaen  it  is  admired.  To  yon,  on  the  other  faand,  we  render 
onr  faomage,  even  wfaile  yon  are  witfa  us,  and  adcnowledge  tfaat  your  equalhes  not  faeen, 
and  never  sfaall  be. 

(v.  18.)  j^ut  tfaey  wfao  are  faerain  so  wise,  are  not  wise  in  tfais,  tfaat  tfaey  like  no4iiing  bot 
what  is  gone.  Such  admirers  are  they  of  what  is  old  tfaat  tfaey  dedare  tfae  XII  TaUes 
of  tfae  laws,  tfae  old  kings'  treaties,  the  pontifical  books,  and  the  volnmes  of  tfae  ancient 
bards,  to  faave  been  inspired  by  tfae  Alban  Muae.  But  if  tfae  same  rule  is  to  be 
applied  to  tfae  Romans  as  to  tfae  Greeks,  wfaose  oldest  poets  no  doubt  are  tfaeir  best, 
then  farewell  to  our  senses.  No  doubt  onr  painting,  onr  mnsic,  onr  wrestling,  arebetier 
than  the  Greeks'  I 

(v.  34.)  But  if  time  acts  on  poetry  as  it  does  on  wine,  what  number  of  yeara  are  re- 
quired  to  give  it  wortfa  }  Sfaall  one  wfao  faas  been  dead  a  fanndred  years  be  comited 
old  or  new  ?    He  is  old  and  good.    Well,  take  away  a  montfa  or  a  year  from  tfae  fann* 
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dred.  Still  he  may  be  oounted  old.  Then  I  aooept  this  admisaon,  and  taice  away  one 
hj  one,  like  tbe  hairs  from  the  bone^s  tail,  till  at  laat  he  shaU  fall  to  the  ground  who 
estimates  merit  by  a  scale  of  years,  and  only  admires  what  death  has  oonaecrated. 

(▼.  60.)  Ennios  is  a  sage,  and  bold,  and  another  Homer,  in  the  eyes  of  onr  critios.  He 
cares  nothing  now  fbr  his  dreams  and  his  metempsychoeis.  Is  not  Naerius  in  our 
hands  and  in  onr  memories  ?  Snch  sanctity  does  age  give  to  poetry.  Men  dispute 
about  the  merits  of  these  old  people.  Pacuvius  is  called  leamed ;  Aodns  sublime ; 
Afiranins'  toga  wonld  fit  Menander ;  Plautus  is  rapid  as  Epicfaarmus ;  Caecilius  beats  all 
in  seTcrity ;  Terenoe  in  dramatic  akiU.  These  we  leam ;  these  we  crowd  the  theatre 
to  see.    These  are  the  only  poets  firom  LiYins  downwards. 

(▼.  63.)  Sometimes  the  Tulgar  judgment  is  right,  sometunes  it  is  wrong.  If  it  prefera 
these  writers  to  all  others  xt  errs ;  if  it  admita  that  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  anti- 
quated,  mnch  that  is  harsh,  much  that  is  Blorenly  in  them,  it  is  wise,  and  I  agree  with 
it,  and  Jore  approres.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  JAvina  and  his  poetry  bantshed  (I  re- 
member  too  well  Orbilius  and  his  cane) ;  but  that  any  one  riiould  think  them  perfec- 
tion  is  to  me  surprising.  If  a  single  word  starts  up  here  and  there  better  than  the  rest 
it  carries  off  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  indignant  that  any  thing  should  be 
found  £uilt  with,  not  because  it  is  bad  but  because  it  is  new,  and  that  not  indulgenoe' 
but  honour  shouhl  be  demanded  for  the  old.  If  I  ezpress  a  donbt  about  a  play  of 
Atta^s,  all  the  old  men  cry  out  against  my  impudence  for  Tenturing  to  find  foultwith 
that  which  Aesopus  and  Rosdius  acted.  But  the  real  reason  is  that  they  oonsider 
nothing  can  be  right  but  what  satisfies  them,  or  they  cannot  bear  to  throw  away  in  their 
age  what  they  got  by  heart  as  boys.  But  he  who  praises  the  songs  of  the  Salii»  which 
he  understands  no  better  than  I  do,  does  so  not  from  love  to  them  but  ont  of  envy  to 
us.  If  Greeoe  had  always  hated  novelty  as  we  do,  what  should  we  haye  had  that  is 
old  ?  When  she  began  to  tum  firom  war,  and  to  degenerate  with  her  new  fortunes, 
she  went  firom  athletes  to  horses,  from  sculpture  to  painting,  fi^m  music  to  tragedy, 
like  a  spoilt  child.  But  it  was  to  be  ezpected  when  peace  and  prosperity  came ;  erery 
thing  that  delights  is  apt  to  pall. 

(t.  103.)  Once  at  Rome  we  uaed  to  see  men  rising  early  to  ezpound  the  law  to  dients,  or 
leaming  how  to  make  money  and  to  be  thrifty.  Now  it  is  all  changed,  and  every 
body  ia  for  writing  poetry.  I  myself  wben  I  declare  I  shall  write  no  more  lie  like  a 
FBrthian,  and  begin  scribbling  before  sun-rise.  No  man  undertakes  to  steer  a  ship 
who  knows  not  how ;  none  administer  medidnes  but  physidans,  or  handle  tools  bnt 
workmen ;  and  yet,  leamed  or  unleamed,  we  all  write  poetry.  This  little  error  how- 
erer  has  its  advantages.  The  poet  loves  not  money,  fears  not  loss  of  property,  cheats 
not  his  partner  or  his  ward,  lives  phdnly ;  and  though  he  is  of  no  use  in  war,  he  is  of 
use  at  home,  if  you  allow  that  small  things  may  help  the  great.  The  poet  forms  the 
lips  and  chastens  the  minds  of  the  young ;  he  records  great  deeds,  fumishes  great  ex- 
amples,  consoles  the  poor  and  sick.  Where  would  be  our  choirs  but  for  the  Muse  ? 
How  should  we  pray  to  the  gods  ?  The  homely  mstics  of  the  olden  time,  alter  harrest, 
used  to  gather  themselves  together  and  ofier  sacrifice  to  Tellus  and  Fannus  and  their 
genius.  Through  them  came  in  the  Fescinnine  Terse,  irhich  then  was  innooent  of 
ofience,  till  the  liberty  was  tumed  into  fioenoe,  and  the  law  stepped  in  to  anest  it. 
When  Greeoe  became  our  prisoner  she  enslaved  her  captors,  and  brought  m  among  us 
new  arts,  and  drove  out  that  rough  old  Satumian  measure,  though  even  now  there 
remain  traoes  of  the  old  rastidty.  It  was  not  tiU  after  the  Punic  wars  that  we  began 
to  tum  our  minds  to  the  writingB  of  Greeoe,  and  tried  if  we  oould  translate  their 
tragedies.  We  were  suocessfiil,  for  we  have  a  spirit  lofty  and  bold  and  tragic  enough, 
but  our  style  needed  correction. 

(v.  168.)  Comedy  is  supposed  to  have  less  labour  than  tragedy,  because  its  subjects 
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are  oommon ;  but  the  htA  is  it  has  more  difficulty  bec&use  it  haaleesiiidiilgenoe.  IXmt 
yon  see  how  dever  Flautoa  is  in  rakish  yoatha,  stingy  &ther8,  tridcsy  bawda  ?  Hov 
great  is  Dossennus  in  parasites,  and  how  alip-ahod  he  walks  over  the  stage  ?  All  he 
cares  for  is  to  put  money  in  his  purse ;  while  those  who  take  to  writing  for  fime  zise 
and  &U  with  the  mere  caprioe  of  Ae  spectator.  Farewell  the  stage  for  me,  if  applaose  • 
is  to  make  me  fat  and  the  refiiaal  of  it  lean.  The  boldest  poet  is  sometimea  disooo- 
oerted  when  the  mob  in  the  middle  of  the  play  call  for  beers  and  boxers.  And  even 
the  educated  haye  tumed  to  shows ;  for  honrs  the  curtain  is  down  for  the  ezhibitioii  of 
processions  and  beastBi  such  as  would  make  Democritus  laugh,  not  at  the  soeoe  bnt 
the  spectators.  As  to  the  noise  that  goes  on  in  the  theatres,  the  fbrests  of  Gaiiganiim 
and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  are  nothing  to  it.  And  what  is  it  all  about  ?  Has  tfaa  i 
spoken  ?    Not  a  word.    They  are  applauding  his  fine  cbthes ! 

(t.  208.)  But  lest  you  should  think  I  bestow  but  grudging  praiae  on  an  art  I 
practise,  I  dedare  there  is  nothing  that  man  u  not  capable  of,  in  my  opinioni  wfao  can 
mov^e  my  soul  with  fiction  and  magician*like  transport  me  from  place  to  plaoe. 

(▼.  214.)  But  I  pray  you  bestow  some  patronage  on  those  who  write,  not  fiir  spectators 
but  for  readers ;  so  shall  you  worthily  "fill  Apollo's  library,  and  give  us  poets  a  sjpar  of 
enoouragementi  though  we  do  a  great  many  wrong  things  I  mnst  admit ;  fi>r  instaaoev 
when  we  intrude  npon  you  out  of  season ;  are  offended  at  being  told  of  a  blemish ;  rqwBt 
our  verses  again  and  again  without  being  asked ;  moum  that  our  difficultiea  are  not 
appreciated ;  expect  you  to  send  for  us  instantlyy  and  bid  ua  write,  and  make  oor  for- 
tunes.  But  we  ought  to  constder  who  is  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  reocmlin^  of 
such  Tirtues.  Choerilus  got  gold  teom  Alezander  for  his  wretched  Terses ;  but  audi, 
like  ink,  only  stain  the  deeds  they  profess  to  praise.  Alezander  judged  better  when  be 
ordered  that  none  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  or  make  his  statue  but  Lysippas. 
But  in  the  matter  of  poetry  his  taste  was  Boeotian.  Virgil  and  Varius  do  no  diagraoe 
to  your  generosity ;  and  no  statue  ever  ezpressed  the  face  of  heroes  more  viyidly  than  the 
poet's  craft  their  souls.  Much  rather  would  I  sing  of  your  noble  deeds ;  of  oonquered 
lands,  ond  rivers,  and  lofty  heights,  and  barbarian  realms ;  of  peaoe  restored  and  Pisr- 
thians  terrified,  if  what  I  would  I  oould.  But  I  may  not  Tenture  beyond  my  strength. 
Offidousness  often  stupidly  torments  the  object  of  its  love,  eq»edally  when  it  is  allied 
with  rerse.  Men  easily  remember  what  gives  them  mirth,  and  for  my  part  I  have  no 
mind  for  such  oppressiTe  attentions.  I  don't  wish  to  have  my  featnres  murdered  in  a 
bust  of  wax,  or  to  be  celebrated  in  dumsy  verse,  lest  I  be  carried  out  along  witii  my 
poet  like  a  oorpse  on  the  poor  man's  faier,  and  oonsigned  with  him  to  his  tomb  in  the 
grooer's  shop. 


CuM  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus, 

Bes  Italas  annis  tuteris,  moribus  omeSy 

Legibus  emendes,  in  publica  commoda  peccem 

Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Gaesar. 

Bomulus  et  Liber  pater  et  cum  Gastore  PoIIux,  5 

2.  moribiu  omes,']  See  Introduction  to  rep.  po.  rom.  optiic.  lboib.  sanctis. 
C.  ii.  15,  and  the  odes  there  referred  to.  instit.  refor.'' 

3.  Legibua  emendes,]  There  is  an  in-  6.  Romulus  et  lAber  pater]  AIl  these 
scription  found  at  Merida  (Emerita)  in  heroes  are  joiDed  in  C.  iii.  3.  9,  sqq.  As  to 
Spain  (Grut.  p.  149.  4):  *'orbe.  mari.  bt.  ^liber'  see  Epp.  L  19.  4,  n.  Suetonhis, 
TBRRA.  pacata.  tbmplo.  jani.  cluso.  et  in  his  life  of  Augustus  (c  7)»  seyBf  that 
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Post  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  templa  recepti, 

Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem 

Speratum  meritis.     Diram  qui  contudit  hydram  10 

Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit, 

Gomperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  praegravat  artes 

Infra  se  positas  ;  exstinctus  amabitur  idem. 

Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores,  15 


when  the  question  of  his  name  was  debated 
som'e  would  have  had  him  called  Romulus 
as  the  second  founder  of  tbe  city,  but  that 
the  judgment  of  Munatius  Piancus  prevailed 
and  he  was  called  Augustus.  Dion  Cassius 
(53.  16)  says  he  wanted  Tery  much  to  be 
called  Romulus,  but  was  afndd  people 
would  think  he  was  aiming  at  being  king, 
and  therefore  took  the  name  of  Augustus. 
'Dion's  stories  of  this  sort  are  not  always  to 
be  trusted,  and  this  is  no  doubt  untrue. 
Augustns  had  too  much  sense  to  desire  such 
a  name  as  Romulus.  The  four  here  named 
were  the  favonrite  heroesof  the  Greeks,  who 
attributed  chiefly  to  their  labours  the  dvilt- 
zation  of  the  world,  and  to  their  care  its  pre- 
servation.  The  labours  of  Hercules  are  called 
'  fatales,'  as  Virgil  describes  them  (Aen.  viii. 
291): 

" ut  duros  mille  labores 

Rege  snb  Eurystheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniquae, 
Pertulerit." 

12.  Comperit  invidiam]  See  C.  iii.  24. 
31,  sq.: 

"  Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 

Sublatam  ez  oculis  quaerimus  invidi." 

In  Qu.  Curtius'  history  of  Alexander  (viii. 
18),  the  author,  speaking  of  his  flatterers, 
says:  "Hi  tum  caelum  illi  aperiebant; 
Herculem  et  Patrem  Liberum  et  cum  Pol- 
Ince  Castorem  novo  nnmini  cessuros  esse 
jactabant ;"  and  one  of  them  named  Cleo,  a 
Sidlian :  **  merita  percensuit,  quibus  uno 
modo  referri  gratia  posset,  si  quem  intellige- 
rent  Deum  esse  confiterentur. — ^Nec  Her- 
culem  quidem  et  Patrem  laberum  prius 
dicatos  Deos  quam  vicissent  secum  viven- 
tium  invidiam."  Either  Curtins  copied 
Horace  or  they  had  some  book  which  they 
mutually  imitated. 

13.  Urii  enim  fulgore  9Uo]  *  For  that 
man  scorches  with  his  brightness  who  over- 
powers  capadties  inferior  to  his  own ;'  that 


is,  inferior  minds  are  galled  by  the  con- 
sdousness  of  their  inferiority,  and  extin- 
guished  by  his  greatness.  'Artes'  here 
means  attainments  of  any  kind,  I  suppose. 

15.  Praeeenti  tibi  maturf»t]     See  note 
on  C.  iv.  5.  29,  sqq.  and  C.  iii.  5.  1,  sqq.: 

**  Caelo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus." 

Snetonius  says  of  Augustns:  *'TempIa 
quamvis  sciret  etiam  proconsulibus  decerni 
solere,  in  nuUa  tamen  provincia  nisi  com- 
muni  suo  Romanoque  nomtne  reoepit.  Nam 
in  urbe  quidem  pertinadssime  abstinuit 
hoc  honore,  atque  edam  argenteas  statuas 
olim  sibi  positas  oonflavit  omnes  **  (c.  52). 
Among  the  coins  represented  in  Patini's 
notes  on  Suetonius  (Burmann's  edition)  is 
one  of  silver,  which  he  calls  "rarissimus 
maximi  modiili  nummus,"  and  on  the  re- 
verse  of  which  is  a  temple  with  the  inscrip- 
tion  "  ROM.  BT  Avo."  Tho  date  is  a.u.c. 
735.  ( Compare  the  inscripdon  witb  CIinton's 
F.  H.  for  that  year.)  From  the  words  "  com. 
A8I."  (Communi  Asiae)  it  may  have  been  the 
temple  at  Pergamum  fUluded  to  by  Tiberius 
in  his  speech  to  the  senate  when  he  declined 
a  similar  honour  offered  to  him  in  Spain. 
(Tan.  Ann.  iv.  37*)  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cass.  (51.  20),  together  with  one 
in  Nicomedia  (Bithynia).  See  also  Ann. 
iv.  55.  But  a  temple  in  the  provinoes  was 
an  honour  which,  as  Suetonins  says,  and  as 
appears  repeatediy  from  Cicero's  letters, 
from  ooins,  and  other  soiurces,  the  governors 
often  enjoyed.  Josephus  mentions  a  temple 
of  great  beauty  built  in  honour  of  Rome 
and  Augustus  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Cae- 
sarea,  with  a  oolossal  statue  of  Augustus  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  after 
which  it  was  modelled ;  and  another  of  Rome 
like  that  of  Here  at  Argos.  This  was  bnilt 
of  course  during  his  life;  but  Suetonius' 
testimony  that  he  refuseda  temple  at  Rome 
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Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  arasy 
Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 
Sed  tuus  hic  populus,  sapiens  et  justus  in  uno, 
Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo, 
Cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque 
Aestimat,  et  nisi  quae  terris  semota  suisque 
Temporibus  defuncta  videt,  iastidit  et  odit ; 
Sic  fautor  veterum  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes 
Quas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 


so 


is  confirmed  in  part  by  TiberiiiB  (Ann.  iv. 
38) :  "  Optimos  qaippe  mortalium  altisaima 
capere.  Sic  Herculem  et  Liberam  apad 
Graeoofl,  Quirinam  apud  nos  deum  numero 
additos.  Melias  Aagustam  qai  speraTerit." 
During  his  life  he  desired  to  be  aocounted 
the  son  of  ApoUo,  and  was  repreaented  on 
coins  in  the  character  of  that  god  playing 
on  a  harp;  and  Acron  (on  Epp.  i.  3.  17) 
says  he  set  up  a  statue  of  himself  in  the 
library  on  the  Palatine  in  the  dress  and 
likeness  of  Apollo.  There  is  also  a  coin  in 
Pbtini'8  collection  representing  him  with 
Jove'8  *  iolmen.'  But  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  waa  not  worshipped  in  the  dty  till 
he  was  dead  (when  several  temples  were 
erected  to  him,  and  his  worship  was  regu- 
hurly  established),  and  that  the  alCars  Ho- 
race  speaks  of  were  those  which  were  raised 
in  the  provinoes,  like  that  below. 

16.  Jurandasque  iuum  ptr  nome»]  The 
oldest  Blandinian  MS.  and  a  very  fewothers 
have  *numen/  which  Bentley  defends  in 
his  asual  rafinner.  *  Nomen  *  is  the  readiog 
of  all  editions  before  his,  and  of  most  sinoe. 
He  woold  also  alter  the  text  in  Tac.  (Ann. 
t  73),  where  it  is  said  '*Rabrio  crimini 
dabatur  vioUtum  peijurio  nomen  AugustL" 
He  also  quotes  an  altar  inscription  (Gniteri 
p.  229) :  **  Namini  Aogusti  votum  susceptum 
a  plebe  Narbonensium  in  perpetuum,"  the 
date  of  which  was  A.n.c.  764,  while  An- 
guatus  was  alive.  Horace  nses  *  numen '  in 
C.  iv.  5.  35 :  "  et  Laribns  tunm  Misoelrit 
nnmen;"  and  Ovid  oonstantly  uses  it  in 
the  way  of  flattery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
Horace  might  have  vnitten  *  numen  *  here, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have 
said  *  nomen,'  or  wby  nearly  all  the  copyists 
should  have  snbstituted  the  latter  lesalflcely 
word  for  the  othor,  both  in  this  place  and 
that  of  Tacitus  above.  The  person  who 
Bwore  by  the  altar  laid  his  band  upon  it  and 
invoked  the  name  of  the  divinity  to  whom 
it  was  oonsecrated.  This  aot  is  represented 
on  a  gem  in  Gorhicus'  ooUection,  part  ii. 
«3. 


]7>  Niloriiurum  dUa»,']  Thia  is  a  re- 
petition  of  C.  iv.  2.  37 : 

*^  Quo  nihil  majus  meliasve  tems 
Fata  donavere  bonique  divi 
Nec  dabunt." 

20.  nmiii  raiUme  fHodoque^  Thisisthe 
third  time  Horace  nses  titis  combinatiDii. 
SeeS.ii.  3.  266.  271. 

23.  Sic  fautor  veierum']  Snetsninst 
oommending  the  simplidty  of  Ansnshis' 
8tyle  of  Ungoage  (c  86),  adds :  "  Caoozelos 
et  antiqoarios,  ut  diverso  genere  vitaosos, 
pari  fastidio  sprevit."  KaroCvXov  ing»>ifr<»f 
affectation  of  any  Idnd  (QuinL  Inst.  viii.  3). 
He  would  therefore,  as  Orelli  say  s,  be  pleaaed 
with  these  remarks  of  Horaoe. 

24.  QiMf  bit  quinque  viri  Mamxmmi,] 
In  A.U.C.  303,  ten  patrictans  were  a|i. 
pointed,  with  absolute  powers  for  one  ycar, 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  finished  in  that  year,  and 
engraved  upon  ten  tables  of  iTory  or  bronze. 
In  the  foUovring  year  the  deoemvirate 
was  renewed,  with  the  diiference  that  three 
plebeians  were  elected  among  them,  and 
two  more  tables  were  added.  These  tables 
oontained  the  fundamental  prindples  of 
Roman  law  to  the  latest  times.  Goero 
speaks  with  more  respect  than  Horace  does 
of  the  Ungnage  in  which  they  were  writtea 
(de  Rep.  iv.  8) :  "  Admiror  nec  rerum  aolam, 
sed  verborum  etiam  elegantiam."  In  his 
time,  as  observed  before  (S.  L  6.  77,  n.), 
they  were  oommitted  to  memory  by  boys  at 
school;  but  before  his  death  the  practioe 
had  ceased,  probably  because  of  the  archaic 
forms  employed.  He  says:  '*di8oebamas 
XII  ut  carmen  neoessarium ;"  showiBg  that 
the  word  '  carmen '  was  nsed  for  any  set 
form  in  prose  or  verse.  (See  C.  i.  2.  28,  n.) 
Elsewhere  he  recommends  the  XII  TWbles 
to  those  who  are  given  to  antiquarian 
studies  :  '*  Sire  quem  antiqua  stodia  ddec- 
tant  plurima  est  et  in  omni  jure  dvili  et  in 
pontificnm  libris  et  in  xxi  tabulis  antiqai- 
tatis  effigies ;  quod  et  verboram  prisca  ye- 
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tustas  oognosdtar/'  &c.  (de  Orat.  i.  43.) 
He  calls  them  "  legnm  fontes  et  capita/' 
and  says  they  contain  more  wisdom  than 
whole  libraries  of  philosophicai  worka.  As 
to  *  sanzerunt '  see  S.  ii.  1.  81,  n. 

24.  foedera  reffum]  The  cunning  way 
in  which  Sez.  Tarquinios  got  poseession  ojp 
Gabii  for  his  father  Tarquinius  Superbus  is 
reh&ted  by  Livy  (i.  53,  sq.).  Dionysias 
Halicam.  (iv.  58)  says  he  had  read  an  in- 
scription  on  a  shield  covered  with  the  hide  of 
an  oz  sacrificed  on  the  occasiou  and  hung  up 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Fidius  at  Rome,  which 
inBcription  contained  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
between  Tarqninius  and  the  people  of  Gabii 
(respecting  which  place  see  £pp.  i.  1 1 . 7,  n.). 
The  terms  he  says  were  favourable;  the 
language  was  archaic,  davlc — ypaftiianv 
apxalKoiQ  iiriytypofjifitvri,  Niebuhr  says 
the  two  stories  are  not  compatible,  and  he 
does  not  believe  Livy'8.  Gabiis  and  Sa- 
binis  are  both  governed  by  *  cum.'  Com- 
pare  C.  iii.  25.  2 :  "  quae  nemora  aut  quos 
agor  in  specus."  Niebuhr,  speaking  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  says  (i.  105,  £ng.  trans.): 
"The  strictness  of  their  morals  and  their 
cheerful  contentedness  were  the  pecoli^r 
glory  of  the  Sabellian  mountaineers,  but 
espedally  of  the  Sabines  and  the  four 
nortbem  cantons,  and  they  preserved  it 
long  after  the  virtues  of  andent  times  had 
disappeared  at  Rome  firom  the  hearts  and 
the  demeanour  of  men.  The  Sabines  were 
simple-hearted  and  honest.'*  The  contrast 
between  them  and  the  men  of  Rome  in  his 
own  time  is  described  by  Horaoe  in  C.  iii. 
6.  37,  sqq.     See  alao  £pod.  ii.  41 : 

"  Sabina  qualis  aut  pemsta  solibus 
Pemicis  uxor  Apuli ;" 

and  the  description  of  his  Sabine  neigh- 
boors  (S.  ii.  6. ;  £pp.  i.  14.  3).  The  treaty 
Horace  alludes  to  may  be  that  between 
Romulus  and  Tatius,  by  which  the  two 
nations  became  one  (Livy  i.  13). 

'Aequatus/  in  this  sense  of  treaties  or 
agreements  made  on  equal  termS|  does  not 
oocnr  elsewhere. 

26.  Pontificum  librot,']  These  are  men- 
tioned  by  Cicero  in  the  place  quoted  above. 
The  College  of  Pontiffs  had  books  contain- 
ing  the  regulations  by  which  they  were 
gnided,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
cffice,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
genenl  supervision  of  which  was  their  prin- 
dpal  duty.    The  original  books  were,  ac- 

U   U 


cordiag  to  tradition,  given  to  them  by  Numa 
at  their  first  creation ;  but  they  were  added 
to  from  time  to  time,  and  they  must  have 
been  numerous  when  Hoiaoe  wrote.  Some 
parts  were  no  doubt  very  antiquated  in  ez- 
pression  and  ideas. 

26.  aanoM  volumina  vahm,1  Suetonius 
says  of  Augustus  (c.  31)  that  after  he  be- 
came  Pontifez  lCazimus,  **  quioquid  fiitidi. 
oomm  libromm  Graed  Latinique  generisi 
nullis  vel  pamm  idoneis  auctoribus  vulgo 
ferebatnr,  supra  duo  millia  contracta  undi- 
que  cremavit;  ac  solos  retinuit  Sibyllinos: 
hos  quoque  delectu  habito;  coni^ditque 
duobus  forulia  auratia  sub  Palatini  ApoUinis 
basL"  Augustus  did  not  succeed  to  the 
above  offioe  till  after  the  death  of  Lepidus 
in  A.n.c.  741.  Porphyrion  ezplains  the 
*  volumina '  as  those  **  veteris  Martii  vatis, 
aut  Sibyllae."  The  '  carmina '  of  Mardus, 
or  the  Mardi,  were  old  writings  in  a  pro- 
phetic  stndn  and  half  metrical  forno,  of 
which  Livy  has  quoted  two  specimens  (zzv. 
12),  but  not  apparently  with  all  their 
archaisms  complete.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius,  Augustus  burat  all  books  of  this  sort 
ezoept  the  *  Sibyllini  libri,'  as  they  were 
«alled,  which  were  written  in  Greek.  But 
Servius  (on  Aen.  vi.  72)  says  that  along 
with  these  books  were  preserved  the  poema 
of  Mardus.  Other  prophetic  books  were 
kept  in  the  Capitol,  auch  as  "  the  £tru8Can 
prophedes  of  the  nymph  Bygoe ;  those  of 
Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur  (C.  i.  7«  12), 
and  who  knows  how  many  others  of  the 
aame  sort  ?  These  were  aU  books  of  fate, 
and  every  Etmscan  dty  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed  such''  (Niebuhr  i.  507).  Niebuhr 
(i.  259,  n.)  thinks  tbat  Horace  may  be  allud- 
ing  to  the  old  historical  lays  from  which  the 
history  of  the  Roman  kings  has  been  forged, 
as  weU  as  to  prophetical  books  Uke  those  of 
the  Mardi,  which  Niebuhr  says,  "  in  spite 
of  his  oontemptuous  glance  at  them,  were 
eztremely  poetical.  Of  this,"  says  he,  **  we 
mayjudge  evenfrom  the  passages  preserved 
by  Livy.  We  must  not  let  Horace  deter- 
mine  our  opinion  on  these  poems  any  more 
than  on  Plautus.'' 

27.  Dictitet  Albano]  There  is  force  in 
'dictitet:'  '  would  persist  in  affirming,' 
that  the  Muses  themselves  had  uttered 
them  (not  on  Paroassus,  but)  on  the  Alban 
Mount ;  that  the  Muses  had  changed  their 
habitation  to  dweU  in  Iiatium.  Doering 
and  some  others  think  that  by  the  Muses 
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Si  quia  Graecorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 

Scripta  vel  optima  BomAui  pensantur  eadem 

Scriptores  trutina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamur :  30 

Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri ; 

Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae ;  pingimus  atque 

Psallimus  et  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 

Si  meliora  dies  ut  vina  poemata  reddit, 

Scire  velim  chartis  pretium  quotus  arroget  annus.  35 

Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit  inter 

Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet,  an  inter 

Viles  atque  novos  ?     Excludat  jurgia  finis. 

£st  vetus  atque  probus  centum  qui  perficit  annos. 

Quid,  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno,  40 

Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas, 

An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas? 

Iste  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetur  honeste 

Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  anno. 

Utor  permisso  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae  45 

Paulatim  vello  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  unum, 

Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  acervt 


on  the  Alban  Mount  Horaoe  means  Egeria,  strong  man  stood  by  the  old  hone,  a  smaU 

who  was  counted  a  tenth  Muse.     But  I  man  by  the  young  one.    They  were  desired 

think  with  Orelli  he  had  no  such  meaning.  to  puU  the  hair  out  of  the  taib  of  the 

29.  pensantur  eadem  Scriptores  trutina,'}  animals,  and  the  -strong  man  puUed  at  his 

See  S.  i.  3.  72,  n. '  with  great  foroe,  while  the  little  man  jno- 

31.  Nil  intra  est  oleam,']    This  may  be  oeeded  to  puUout  the  hairs  of  the  other  one 

a  proverb.     Its  meaning  it  is  not  diflScult  by  one.    The  weak  man  toon  acoompUBhed 

to  see.     *  If  we  are  to  believe  that  as  the  his  work,  while  the  atrong  man  of  coune 

oldest  poets  of  Greece  (Homer  at  the  head  feaed.     (Plutarch,  vit.  Sert  c.  16.)     Ho- 

of  them)  are  the  best,  therefore  Roman  race  appears  to  refer  to  this  story,  whidi 

poets  must  be  judged  by  the  same  rule,  was  probably  weU  known.    The  apf^cation 

there  is  no  use  in  talking ;  we  are  to  believe  here  is  plain,  though  it  has  no  very  dose 

any  absurdity,  to  disbelieve  our  eyes,  and  analogy  to  the  original. 

deny  the  most  palpable  truths  ;  the  oUve  46.  demo  et  item']     *  Etiam '  is  the  lead- 

is  hard  without  and  the  nut  is  soffc ;  we  ing  of  aU  the  old  editions  and  of  some 

may  congratubite  ourselves ;  of  course  our  modem  (Doering  among  others).     Bentley, 

paintersy  our  musicians,  our  athletes,  are  on  the  authority  of  several  MSS.,  since 

oetter  than  those  of  Greece/  which  every  confirmed  by  others,  indnding  two  of  the 

one  knows  is  not  the  case.  oldest  Parisian,  introduoed  '  et  item/  as 

35.  guotua  arroget  annut,']  See  C.  iv.  14.  being  less  likely  to  have  been  invented  than 

40,  n.  Horaoeuses  *deddere'  (v.  36)  in  the  'etiam.'     He  quotes  Terenoe,  Andria  (i.  I. 

same  sense  in  C.  iv.  7«  14.  49):  "Sedpostquamamansaocessit  pretium 

45.  caudaeque  piloe  ut  equinae]     When  pollicens  Unus  et  item  alter ;"  and  Lucretius 

the  soldiers  of  Sertorius  insisted  on  attack-  (iv.  653): 

ing  the  enemy  against  his  wish,  and  were  „  Asperitas  autem  vods  fit  ab  asperitate 

beaten,   he  took  the  foUowmg  means  of  pri*ndpiorum,  et  item  levor  le^^re  crea- 

showing  them  theur  error  and  the  policy  he  tur  " 
chose  to  pursue.     He  put  before  them  two 

horses,  one  old  and  infirm,  the  other  young  47*  ratione  ruentit  aeerm]    Thts  seems 

and  fresh  with  a  remarkably  fine  taU.    A  tobe  an  allusion  towhatCioero  (deDivinat. 
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Qui  redit  in  fastos  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 

Miraturque  nihil  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter  Homerus,  50 

Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 

Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 

Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 

Paene  recens  ?     Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  onme  poema. 

Ambigitur  quotiens  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aufert  55 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accius  alti. 


ii.  4)  calls  '  argamentatio  acenralis/  Irom 
the  Greek  (Toipiriic  (from  trupoQf  *  acervus,' 
a  heap),  a  logical  term  ngni^ing  a  series  of 
propositions  linked  together  and  depending 
each  npon  the  one  before  it,  till  a  condasion 
is  come  to  which  connects  the  first  proposi- 
tion  with  the  Ust ;  but  it  may  go  on  for 
ever  without  any  conclnsion  at  all.  Persius 
uses  the  same  illustration  (S.  vi.  78,  sqq.) : 

*^  Rem  duplica.     Fed.    Jam  triplez ;  jam 

mihi  quarto ; 
Jam  dedes  redit  in  rugam.     Depunge  ubi 

sistam. 
InyentuSy  Chrysippe,  tui  finitor  acervi." 

The  invention  of  the  (rwptVqc  is  attributed 
to  Chrysippus  the  Stoic. 

48.  Qui  redit  tit  fattoi]  The  word 
'  fiisti/  as  applied  to  records,  belonged  pro- 
perly  to  the  sacred  books  or  tables  in  which 
the  *  fasti '  and  '  nefasti  dies '  were  distin- 
guished,  that  is,  the  Calendar.  When  these 
were  made  public  (Livy  iz.  46)  calendars 
became  common,  and  in  theee  (which  were 
usually  engraved  on  tables  of  stone)  re- 
markable  events  were  inserted,  so  that  they 
became  a  source  of  historical  information. 
There  were  also  consular  annals,  or  registers 
of  the  oonsuls  and  other  chief  magistrates, 
kept  among  the  records  of  the  state,  and 
these  were  also  called  '  lasti/  or  *  annales/ 
either  of  which  words  came,  in  oonsequence, 
to  be  used  generally  for  historical  registers 
of  any  kind,  particularly  by  the  poets. 
Horace  applies  it  to  the  &mily  genealogies 
of  the  Lamia  fieuQaily.  (C.  iii.  17«  4.)  See 
also  C.  iv.  13.  15  ;  14.  4;  and  S.  i.  3.  112, 
where  it  is  applied  in  the  most  general  way 
to  the  history  of  the  world. 

49.  Libiiind]     See  S.  ii.  6.  19,  n. 

60.  Ennitu  et  tapiens]  Ennius  was  bom 
at  Rudiae,  in  Cahtbria,  b.c.  239.  Besides 
his  great  historical  epic  poem  called  Annales, 
and  plays,  and  satires,  he  wrote  philosophical 
poems  of  which  the  titles  of  some  and  very 
slender  iragments  have  been  preserved.  He 
foUowed  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  and  in 


the  beginning  of  his  epic  poem  he  dedared 
that  the  spirit  of  Homer  had  passed  into  hia 
body,  having  meanwhile  inhabited,  among 
others,  that  of  a  peaoock ;  whenoe  Persius 
says  (vi.  10): 
**  Cor  jubet  hoc  Enni,  postquam  destertuit 

esse 
Maeonides,   Quintns    pavone  ex  Pytha- 

goreo;" 
which  means  that  he  had  woke  up  from  his 
dream  of  being  Homer,  and,  having  passed 
through  the  body  of  a  peacock,  he  had  be- 
come  Quintus  Ennius.  This  is  what  Horace 
alludes  to  in  '  somnia  Pythagorea.'  He  says 
however  that  Ennius  need  not  mind  what 
was  thought  of  his  professions  and  his 
dreams,  sinoe  he  was  certaiuly  worshipped 
as  if  he  were  a  second  Homer.  As  to 
'critid'  see  Epp.  19.  40,  n.  Ennius  is 
called  '  fortis '  not  for  his  personal  bravery 
(though  he  saw  some  service),  but  for  the 
boldness  of  his  style. 

53.  Naevius  in  manibut  non  est']  Cn. 
Naevius  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  B.C.,  and  wrote  plays  and  an 
epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  in  which 
he  served  (Gell.  xvii.  21).  To  the  latter 
poem  Yirgil  seems  to  have  owed  some  of 
his  ideas.  Terence  ranks  him  with  Plautus 
and  Ennius  as  one  of  his  models ;  and, 
comparing  these  three  with  his  own  con- 
temporaries,  he  says: 

«  Quomm  aemulari  ezoptem  negligentiam 
Potius  quam   istoram  obscuram  diligen- 
tiam."     (Prol.  Andria,  20,  sq.) 

Kaevius  was  perhaps  rather  the  oldest  of 
the  three. 

54.  Paene  reeent?]  Bentley  was  the 
first  to  make  this  sentence  interrogative. 
A  few  editors  have  dedined  to  follow  him 
(Fea,  Doering,  and  others);  but  I  think  he 
is  right.  I  can  make  no  sense  of  the  words 
otherwise.  Cicero  very  often  haa  'non  est' 
in  interrogative  sentences.  *  Paene  recens' 
means  '  as  if  he  were  almost  modem.' 

56.  Pacwfiu»  docti  famttm  tenit,]    Pft- 
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Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro, 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi, 


cuvius  was  nephew  to  EnniuB,  and  wasborn^ 
like  hifl  uncle,  in  Calabria,  abont  B.c.  220. 
Quintilian  (x.  1)  says  of  him  and  Accius 
that  they  were  **  clarissimi  gravitate  senten- 
tiarum,  verborum  pondere,  et  auctoritate 
personarura.  Ceterum  nitor  et  summa  in 
in  ezcolendis  operibus  manus  magis  videri 
potest  temporibus  quam  ipsis  defuisse. 
Virium  tamen  Accio  plus  tribuitur ;  Pacu- 
yium  videri  doctiorem  qui  esse  docti  affec- 
tant  volunt."  In  his  Diologue  de  Oratoribus 
be  sajs  that  of  an  orator  is  required  poetical 
graoe,  "  non  Accii  aut  Pacuvii  vetemo  in- 
quinatus;^  sed  ez  Horatii  et  Virgilii  et 
Lucani  sacrario  prolatus  ;''  and  of  Afiinius 
(PoUio)  he  eays :  "  Pacuvium  certe  et  Ac- 
dum  non  solum  tragoediis  sed  etiamorationi- 
bus  suis  expressityadeodums  et  siccus  est." 
Cicero  (Orat.  c.  11)  says  that  Pacuvius' 
verses  were  **  omati  eUboratique/'  though 
elsewhere  (Brutus  74)  he  says  he  and  Cae- 
cilius  wrote  bad  Latin.  Varro  (ap.  Gell.  vii. 
14)  mentions  him  as  an  exauiple  of  a  rich 
style  ('  ubertas  *).  The  chief  compositions 
of  Pacuvius  were  tragedies,  and  they  were 
nearly  all  translated  from  the  Greek.  A 
scene  from  his  Orestes  is  rfeferred  to  by 
Cicero  (de  Amicit.  c.  7)*  Persius  (i.  76) 
mentions  his  Antiopa  in  no  very  flattering 
terms: 

"Est  nunc  Briseifl  quem  venosus  liber 

Acd, 
Sunt  quos  Pacuviuaque  et  vemicoea  more- 

tur 
Antiopai  aerumnis  oor  luctificabile  fulta." 

But  Cicero  places  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  tragedians :  "  Lioet  dicere  et  Ennium 
summum  epicum  poetam  si  cui  ita  videtur, 
et  Pacuvium  tragicum,  et  Caedlium  fortasse 
comicum  "  (de  Opt.  Gen.  Dic.  i.  2), 

In  respect  to  Acdus,  see  S.  i.  1 0.  63»  n. 

As  to  *  senis '  see  S.  ii.  1.  34,  n. 

57*  Dieitur  Afrani  ioga]  Comedies 
written  after  a  Greek  model,  with  Greek 
scenes  and  characters,  were  called  'pal- 
liatae;'  those  of  which  the  incidents  and 
persons  were  Roman  were  called  '  togatae/ 
from  the  drestf  of  the  actors,  the  Greek 
Vpailium'  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
'  toga.'  Afranius  wrote  piindpally '  togatas/ 
and  Horace  says  that,  according  to  tbe 
judgment  of  tbe  critics,  his  toga  would  have 
Bttited  Menander;  that  is,  tbat  Menander 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  plays. 
Quintilian  says :  *'TogatiB  exoellit  Afranius : 
utinamqne  non  inquinaaset  argumenta  pue- 


rorum  foedis  amoribus,  mores  saos  Ikssns  " 
(x.  1. 100),  which  gives  the  cbancter  of  tfae 
plays  and  of  their  author.  Cicero  (de  Fin. 
i.  3)  says  he  borrowed  from  Menaxider. 
He  calls  him  elsewhere  "  bomo  peiaigtttns, 
in  fabulis  quidem  etiam  disertus"  (Brot. 
c.  45).     Suetonius  (Nen)  c.  11)  mentians  a 

*  togata '  of  Afiwiius',  tbe  title  of  whicfa  was 

*  Incendium/  but  he  does  not  say  wbat  it 
was  about.  Gellius  quotes  two  Imea  firom 
another  entitled  *SeIIa.'  Th^  give  aome 
idea  of  the  writer's  style  and  opiniMis : 

"  Usus  me  genuit,  mater  peperit  Memoria ; 
Sophiam  vocant  me  G^,  tos   Sapien- 
tiam." 

Gelliufl  also  (z.  11)  quotes  from  another 
play  of  the  same  description,  the  name  of 
which,  if  the  text  is  right,  was  TUvliis, 
which  Festus  says  is  equivalent  to  *  miles.' 
Other  fragments  have  been  preserved  in 
Cioero  and  other  writers.  Afranius  was 
Bome  years  younger  than  Caedlius  and 
Terenoe. 

Of  Menander,  who  flourished  at  Atbens 
during  the  ktter  part  of  the  foorth  oentury 
B.C.,  mention  has  been  made  on  S.  i.  4.  I. 
Horace  seems  to  have  studied  Menander. 
(See  S.  ii.  3.  U,  n.) 

58.  Plautw  ad  exemplar  Sieuli  prope^ 
rare  Epicharmi,']  As  to  Horace's  opinion 
of  Plautus,  see  below  (170,  sqq.).  What 
his  critics  meant  when  they  said  what  Ho- 
race  here  attributes  to  them  I  do  not  know; 
and,  since  we  have  no  means  of  comparing 
the  writings  of  Plautus  and  Epicharmas,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  question  can  be  decided. 
Epicbarmus,  a  native  of  Cos,  lived  fiom 
B.C.  640  to  the  age  of  ninety.  He  went  to 
Sidly,  according  to  the  acoount  of  Diogenes 
I^ertius  (viii.  78)»  st  the  age  of  three 
months,  while  fiom  statements  of  other 
writera  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  much 
older.  The  chief  part  of  his  literary  life 
was  spent  at  the  court  of  Gelon,  and  his 
euccessor  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  with  Pindir, 
Aeschylus,  and  other  poets  who  were  pa- 
tronized  at  that  oonrt,  where  he  composed 
oomedies,  thirty-five  of  whidi  are  Imown 
by  their  titles  and  some  by  fragments. 
Tliey  are  partly  mythoiogical  and  partly 
political  and  historicaL  He  b  called  by 
Theocrittts  the  inventor  of  oomedy  (6  tAv 
Kutftipdiav  ivpwu  '£irix<H>f«>c,  Epig.  zvii.), 
and  Plato  places  him  at  tbe  head  of  that 
branch  of  poetry  as  Homer  was  at  the  head 
of  tragedy.    Speaking  of  those  90^1  wbo 
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Vincere  Gaecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 
Hos  ediscit  et  hos  arcto  stipata  theatro 
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maintained  the  doctrineof  perpetoal  motion 
or  floz,  fae  mentions  HpiarayopaQ  rt  kcU 
'llp&KXtiroc  Kai  'Rf$wtdoK\rig'  Kal  t&v 
TTOifjrfaiv  ol  aKpot,  r^^  iroirf<r((a^  iKartpaQ, 
KiMtfxtfiSiai  fikv  'Eirixapfioi  rpaytfi^iaf  ^ 
"OfifipoQ  (i.  152,  Steph.).  Hia  writings 
were  well  known  to  CioerOf  who  speaks  of 
him  as  "yafer  ille  Sicalns  Epicharmus" 
(ad  Att.  i.  19);  ''astatus  nec  insulsas 
homo  "  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  8).  Aristotle  (Poet. 
c.  5)  sajs  that  Epicharmns  and  Phormis 
were  the  first  inventors  of  comedy.  Bentley 
(Epp.  of  Phalaris,  p.  199)  takes  the  fact  to 
be  that  the  come<ties  of  Epicharmus  were 
the  first  that  were  written. 

69.  Vincere  Caeeiliut  gramtate,']  This 
comic  poet  was  bom  at  Mediolannm  (Milan). 
He  was  a  slave,  and  while  in  that  condition 
received  tiie  name  of  Statins  ("  Statius  autem 
servile  nomen  fuit,"  Gell.  iv.  20,  where  he  is 
giving  an  aoconntof  Caedlius),  and  when  he 
recovered  his  ireedom  he  retained  this  name 
as  a  cognomen:  "Sed  postea  vennm  est 
qnasi  in  oognomentom  appellatusque  Cae- 
dlius  Statias."  He  died  a  v.o.  586,  the 
year  after  Ennins.  His  oontemporaries 
held  him  in  high  eetimation.  Acoording  to 
the  tezt  of  Suetonius'  life  of  Terenoe  as  it 
now  stands,  Caecilius  was  tfae  person  to 
•whom  Terence  was  directed  by  the  Aediles 
to  carry  his  Andria  for  his  judgment.  He 
found  him  at  dinner,  and  because  he  was 
shabbily  drest,  he  was  directed  to  sit  down 
on  a  stool  and  read  what  he  had  got.  After 
he  had  read  a  few  verses  Caecilius  was  so 
struck  with  what  he  had  heard,  that  he 
made  the  author  oome  to  table  among  the 
guests  and  finish  his  phty.  This  anecdote 
shows  Caecihus'  position.  Cioero  plaoes 
him,  not  without  some  hesitation,  at  the 
head  of  the  comic  poets  (sup.  v.  66,  n.). 
Also  in  the  canon,  as  it  is  called,  of  Volcatius 
Sedigitus,  a  critic  of  or  near  the  Augustan 
age,  Caecilins  is  assigned  the  first  place 
among  the  comic  poets.  But  as  he  puts 
Terence  in  the  sixth  place,  there  is  no  de- 
pendance  to  be  plaoed  on  his  judgment. 
Varro  says  he  was  best  in  his  plots,  and 
that  he  moved  the  feelings.  Cioero,  though 
he  puts  him  so  bigh,  speaks  ill  of  his  Latin 
(Brut.  74>  quoted  above,  v.  56,  and  ad  Att. 
vii.  3.  10).  What  is  meant  by  *  gravitate ' 
is  as  uncertain  as  '  properare  *  in  the  verse 
before. 

59.  Terentiu»  at*/e.]  The  exact  sense  in 
which  Horaoe  meant  this  word  is  eqnally 
nnoertain  with  the.  others ;  bnt  I  will  give 
the  jttdgment  of  a  modern  critic  (Spence, 


Polymetis,  p.  11,  sq.)  upon  Terence,  which 
1  should  think  represents  the  opinion  of  his 
sensiblfi  contemporaries.  It  appears  to  me 
very  just  as  far  as  it  goes : — "  We  may  see 
by  that  (the  Eunuchus)  and  the  rest  of  his 
plays  which  remain  to  us  to  what  a  degree 
of  exactness  and  eleganoe  the  Roman  comedy 
was  arrived  in  his  time.  There  is  a  beauti- 
fnl  simplicity  which  reigns  through  all  his 
works.  There*is  no  searching  aft^  wit,  and 
no  ostentation  of  omament  in  him.  All  his 
speakers  seem  to  say  just  what  they  should 
say  and  no  more.  Tlie  story  is  always  going 
on,  and  goes  on  just  as  it  ought.  This 
whole  age,  long  before  Terence  and  long 
after,  is  rather  remarkablefor  strength  than 
beauty  in  writing.  The  Roman  langnage 
itself  in  his  hands  seems  to  be  improved  be- 
yond  what  one  could  ever  expect,  and  to  be 
advanced  almost  a  hundied  years  forwarder 
than  the  times  he  lived  in."  This  he  ac- 
counts  for  by  his  intercourse  with  Laelius 
and  Sdpio,  by  both  of  whom  Terenoe  was 
Bupposed  to  have  been  assisted  in  writing 
his  plays :  "  lioet  Terentii  scripta  ad  Sdpi- 
onem  Aflricanum  referantur,  quae  tamen 
Bunt  in  hoc  genere  elegantissima  "  (Quintil. 
z.  1.  100).  "Terentium  cnjus  fobdlae 
propter  elegantiam  sermonis  putabantur  a 
C.  Laelio  scribi "  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  3). 
Donatus,  in  his  life  of  Terence,  quotes  the 
authorities  of  Q.  Memmius,  the  orator,  and 
Nepos  for  the  same  fact;  and  he  himself 
aUudes  to  it  as  a  matter  cast  in  his  teeth  by 
his  adversaries,  but  as  one  of  which,  if  it 
were  true,  he  should  have  more  reason  to 
be  proud  than  ashamed.  See  Prologus  to 
Adelph.  and  Heautont.  But  there  is  no 
patchwork  in  Terenoe's  plays.  No  help  he 
oould  have  had  from  any  one  would  aooount 
for  the  uniform  elegance  of  language,  pathos, 
good  taste,  wit,  and  humorous  pictures  of 
real  life  aud  nature,  that  appear  throughout 
his  writings.  Afranius  (in  Suetonius'  life, 
c.  5)  says,  "  Terentio  non  similem  dices 
quempiam."  There  are  few  like  him  now. 
His  name  was  P.  Terentius  Afer.  He  was 
a  slave  in  the  family  of  one  P.  Terentius 
Lucanus,  whose  praenomen  and  gentile 
name  he  took  on  his  manumission,  retain- 
ing  as  a  cognomen  the  name  which  he  de- 
rived  from  the  plaoe  of  his  birth,  Carthage, 
if  the  accounts  we  have  of  his  life  be  cor- 
rect.  The  plays  we  have  of  his  are  all  '  pal- 
liatae'  derived  more  or  iessfrom  the  Greek, 
chiefly  of  Menander. 

60.  arcio  tiipaia  iheatro']     The  plays  of 
Terenoe  and  all  the  earlier  and  more  cele> 
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Spectat  Boma  potens ;  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas 

Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt,  est  ubi  peccat. 

Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas 

Ut  nihil  anteferat  nihil  iUis  comparet,  errat :  65 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 

Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 

Et  sapit  et  mecum  facit  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 

Non  equidem  insector  delendaque  carmina  Livi 

Esse  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 


brated  poets  were  perfonned  at  iirat  «ther 
on  scaflfoldiDgs  erected  in  the  Circas  and 
afterwards  taken  down,  or  in  temporary 
wooden  theatres,  usually  on  a  very  Urge 
Bcale;  the  notion  being  that  a  systematic 
enoomragement  of  plays  by  the  erection  of 
permanent  buildings  was  injurious  to  pub- 
lic  morals.  The  firat  perroanent  stone 
theatre  at  Rome  (for  they  had  them  in  the 
oountry  towns  some  time  before)  was  built 
by  Cn.  Pompeius  alter  the  Mithridatic  war 
outside  the  walls,  near  the  Campus  Mar- 
tiuB,  on  the  spot,  as  is  supposed,  now  called 
Campo  di  Fiore  (Cramer).  It  held  40,000 
people.  There  are  no  remaina  of  it. 
AugustuB  erected  another  near  the  Pons 
Fabricius,  just  outside  the  walls,  to  the 
memory  of  his  nephew  Marcellus  (of  which 
Bome  remains  are  still  visible),  and  by  his 
desire  a  third  was  built  in  the  Campos 
Martius  by  L.  Cornelius  Balbua.  It  is  to 
these  three,  the  only  theatres  of  the  time, 
that  Ovid  alludet  (A.  A.  iii.  3»4),  *'  Visite 
conspicuis  tema  theatra  lods.''  See  also 
Suetonius  (vit.  Aug.  46),  "  Per  trina  theatra 
virgis  caesum  relegaverit"  (Stephanionem, 
an  actor).  For  the  particulars  of  a  Roman 
theatre,  see  Dict.  Ant 

62.  Lhi  tcriptorU  ab  aevo.']  T.  livius 
Andronicus  is  spoken  of  by  Quintilian  as 
the  tint  Roman  poet,  and  without  mnch 
respect: — *' Quid  erat  futurum  si  nemo 
plu8  efTedsset  eo  quem  sequebatur  ?  Nihil 
in  poetis  supra  Livium  Andronicum,  nihil 
in  historiis  supra  Pontificum  annales  habe- 
remus  "  (x.  3.  7).  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  but  he  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  b.c,  and  died  a.u.c. 
633,  or  thereabouts.  His  first  play  was 
represented  the  year  before  Ennius  was 
bom,  A.u.c.  614,  as  Cicero  says  on  the 
authority  of  Ennius  (Bmtus,  c  18).  He 
also  says  this  was  the  first  play  put  upon 
the  stage  (all  before  had  been  eztempore 
performances).     He  ia  said  to  have  been 


bom  at  Tarentnm,  whidi  Niebnhr  (iv.  960) 
says  is  "  probably  for  no  other  reaaon  bnt 
because  he  was  oonfounded  mth  Utiiis 
Macatus,  who  maintained  himseif  at  Taren- 
tum  "  (livy  xxiv.  20 ;  xxvii.  34).  "  lAms 
Andronicus  translated  the  Odyaeey,  whidi, 
from  its  relation  to  Latium.  had  greater  afc> 
tractions  for  the  Romans  than  the  Iliad : 
he  did  not  however  translate  the  whole  of 
the  Odyssey,  but  made  an  abridgement  of 
it  in  the  national  Italian  rhythm,  and  not  in 
a  Greek  metre.  All  that  Livius  wrote  be- 
sidee  his  Odyssey  are  tragedies  whicfa,  like 
the  AteUanae,  were  not  poformed  in  stand- 
ing  theatres,  but  on  a  kind  of  scaffoldin^ 
in  the  Circus"  (Niebuhr,  1.  c.).  It  haa 
been  affirmed  that  he  also  wrote  oomedies 
(see  his  life  in  Dict.  Biog.) ;  and  livy  (xzviL 
37)  mentions  a  hymn  composed  by  him. 
He  probably  composed  others.  (I  do  not 
know  on  what  authority  Niebnhr  says  the 
Odyssey  had  greater  attractions  for  the 
Romans  than  the  Iliad.  The  reason  he 
assigns  is  hardly  sufficient.)  "  liviDS  An- 
dronicns  (Niebuhr  adds)  was  the  dient  of 
one  Livius."  It  is  generally  snppoeed  he 
was  a  freedman,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Tarentum  (Cicero,  1.  c.).  His  drainas 
were  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  '  paUiatae,'  from 
the  Greek.  Cioero  says  they  were  not 
worth  a  second  reading :  **  Nam  et  Odys- 
sea  Latina  est  sic  tanquam  opua  aliquod 
Daedali,  et  livianae  fabulae  non  satia  dig- 
nae  quae  iteram  legantur." 

66.  dure — ignaoe']  The  first  repreaenta 
the  harshness  of  the  style,  the  aeoond  I 
Buppose  the  dulness  of  the  matter.  There 
was  a  want  of  life  he  means  about  thts  old 
poetry ;  unless  any  one  prefers  nnderstand- 
ing  *  ignave,'  '  carelessly.'  Compare  A.  P. 
446.  *  Jove  aequo '  is  the  opposite  of  *  Jove 
non  probante '  (C.  i.  2.  10). 

70.  plagowum  mihi  parto  Orbilhtm  dte^ 
tare  .* — ]  Orbilius  PupiUus  was  a  native  of 
Beneventum.    He  eariy  lost  his  parenta. 
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Orbilium  dictare ;  sed  emendata  videri 
Pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  miror ; 
Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum,  et 
Si  versus  paulo  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 
Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema. 
Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Gompositum  iUepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 
Nec  veniam  antiquis  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 
Becte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 
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who  had  gtyen  him  a  good  educatlon,  and 
h&ng  left  destitate,  became  an  apparitor  to 
the  magistrates  in  his  native  town.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  army,  and  then  re* 
tnrned  home  and  tanght.  In  his  iiftieth 
year  (a.u.c.  691)  he  came  to  Rome  and  set 
up  a  Bchool,  which  bronght  him  more  (ame 
than  profit  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  iU- 
treatment  that  teachers  experienced  from 
the  parents  of  their  pupUs.  Perhaps  they 
had  reason  to  find  faultwith  him  if  Horace's 
epithet  gives  a  right  notionof  his  character. 
Hc  seems  to  have  held  the  rod  as  the  prin- 
dple  of  school  govemment ;  wherefore  the 
foUowing  line  was  written  on  him  by  one 
Domitius  Marsus,  "  Si  quos  Orbilius  ferula 
scuticaque  ceddit.''  He  lived  in  great  poverty 
in  a  garret  (see  Epp.  i.  1. 91,  n.)  to  nearly  a 
huncbed  years  of  age,  having  long  lost  his 
memory.  His  townspeople  were  proud  of 
hiro,  and  erected  a  marble  statue  to  his 
memory.  These  particulars  are  from  Sue- 
tonius'  aooount  of  Orbilius  in  his  treatise 
De  Illustr.  Grammaticis,  c  9.  Orbilius 
was  in  hii  forty-eighth  year  when  Horaoe 
was  bom.  He  was  therefore  not  young 
when  the  poet  went  to  his  school.  Per- 
haps  Horaoe's  judgment  of  Idvins  may  have 
been  influenced  by  his  early  recollections, 
and  "  what  it  then  detested  still  abhorred/' 
as  a  modem  poet  has  said  of  Horace  him- 
self,  «the  drill'd  duU  lesson  foroed  down 
word  by  word."  Quintilian  (Dial.  de  Orat.) 
oomplains  that  in  his  time  the  old  writers 
were  preferred  to  the  new  :  **  Vobis  uti- 
que  versantur  anto  oculos  qui  Lucilium  pro 
Horatio  et  Lucretium  pro  YirgiUo  legunt/' 
&c.  OreUi  thinks  the  boys  leamt  the  Latin 
Odyssey  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
Greek.  If  so  OrbiUus  deserved  an  appU- 
cation  of  his  own  cane.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  old  school,  and  perhaps  he 
thought  that  pleasant  leaming  was  not  good 
for  young  minds ;  bnt  Bentley,  thinking  it 
improbable  a  schoolmastor  of  repnto  would 
teach  boys  of  noble  birth  such  langoage  as 
that  of   Liviusy    has    changed    Livi   into 


Laevi,  with  the  support  of  one  MS. 
Laevius  Tif  he  ezisted  at  aU)  was  a  writer 
of  smaU  love  verses  and  a  contomporary  of 
Cioero's.  He  has  therefore  no  place  here. 
Afi  to  '  dictare,'  see  S.  i.  10.  75,  n. 

73.  verbum  emicuit  ]  "  Ez  insperato 
apparuit,"  Comm.  Cmq. 

75.  dudt  venditque  poema."]  The  mean- 
ing  of  '  vendit '  is  the  same  as  in  Jnvenal 
(vu.  135),  "  purpura  vendit  Causidicum, 
vendunt  amethystina.'*  It  commends  the 
whole  poem.  *Dudt'  seems  to  mean, 
*  brings  it  forward,'  or  '  carries  the  poem 
with  it.'  A  great  many  interpretations 
have  been  given,  and  Bentley  can  find  no 
sense  in  this  Word.  He  therefore,  on  the 
authority  of  one  MS.,  which  he  caUs  **  egre- 
gius  codex,"  changes  'vendit'  to  'venit,' 
and  makes  '  poema'  the  nominative  to  the 
verbs,  and  *  dudt '  he  interprets  **  dedpit, 
fuoo  fiilUt,  palpo  percutit,"  '  takes  in  pur- 
chasers,'  as  "emptorem  ducat  hiantem " 
(8.  i.  2.  88). 

79.  crocum  floretque  perambulet  Attae 
Fabula']  Atta  was  a  writer  of  oomedies 
('  togatae '),  of  which  a  few  fragments  re- 
main.  He  died  a.u.c.  676.  The  tiUe  of 
this  play  which  Horace  alludes  to,  aU  the 
SchoUasts  say  was  Matertera;  and  in  re* 
spect  to  '  crocum  fioi^que  perambulet,' 
Comm.  Craq.  says,  **i,e.  in  soenam  re- 
oepta  sit  quae  floribus  et  crooo  spargitur." 
It  is  not  dear  that  Horaoe  had  any  parti- 
cular  play  in  mind,  but  it  may  have  been 
an  affectation  of  Atta'8  to  have  flowers  scat- 
tered  on  the  stage,  on  which  it  was  nsual  to 
sprinkle  a  perfiime  eztracted  Irom  the 
crocns.  See  among  other  plaoes  Pmpert. 
(iv.  1.  16) :— 

**  Nec  sinuosa  cavo  pei)debai\t  veU  theatro ; 
Pulpita  soUennes  non  oluere  crooos," 

whidi  verses  are  repeated  almost  word  for 
word  by  Ovid  (A.  A.  i.  103).  This  is  what 
Martial  aUudes  to  in  **  Lubrica  Corydo 
quamvis  dnt  pulpita  nimbo"  (iz.  39).  The 
perfume  was  mized  with  water  and  ^rown 
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Fabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  80 

Cuncti  paene  patres,  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 

Quae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Boscius  e^t . 

Vel  quia  nil  rectum  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi  ducunt, 

Yel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et  quae 

Imberbes  didicere  senes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud 

Quod  mecum  ignorat  solus  vult  scire  videri, 

Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 

Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit. 

Quod  si  tam  Oraecis  novitas  invisa  fuisset  90 

Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus !  aut  quid  haberet 

Quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus ! 

Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Oraecia  bellis 


up  throagh  pipeB,  80  as  to  sprinkle  not  only 
the  stage,  but  the  spectators.  The  most 
famons  crocus  was  that  of  Mount  Corycua 
in  Cilicia  (see  S.  ii.  4.  68,  n.). 

82.  Quae  gravia  Aetopui^']  Claudius 
Aesopus,  the  tragic  actor,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero'8,  and  most  of  the  distin- 
guished  men  of  that  time.  He  was  oider 
than  Cioero,  though  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known,  or  that  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  freedman  of  some  person  belonging  to  the 
Clodia  gens.  Speaking  of  enunciation 
Quintilian  applies  the  same  epithet  to 
Aesopus  that  Horaoe  does :  **  Plus  autem 
aflfectus  habeant  lentiora:  ideoqne  Roscias 
citatior,  Aesopus  gravior  fuit,  quod  ille 
comoedias  hic  trago^dias  egit ''  (zi.  8.  U 1). 
Cicero  makes  Quintus  compare  Aesopus' 
deUvery  with  his  own,  and  speaks  of  him  as 
showing  "  tantum  ardorem  yultuum  atque 
motuum  ut  eum  vis  quaedam  abstraxisse  a 
sensu  mentis  yidetetur"  (de  Div.  i.  37)* 
«Gravis^  is  a  good  epithet  for  a  tragic 
actor. 

—  quae  docius  Rosciue  eyit :]  Q.  Ros- 
duB,  the  oomic  actor,  was  also  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  often  speaks  of  him, 
and  pleaded  a  cause  for  him  in  a  speech  stiU 
in  part  eztant.  Cicero  speaks  of  "  Roscii 
gestus  et  venustas"  (de  Orat.  1.  59),  and 
illustrates  the  description  of  Quintilian 
given  above,  "  Roscius  citatior,"  by  saying 
(de  Legg.  i.  4)  that  when  he  was  getting 
old  "numeros  in  cantu  oecidit  ipsasque 
tardiores  fecit  tibias."  His  enundation  was 
rapid  when  he  was  young,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  slacken  it  in  his  old  age.  The 
meaning  of '  doctus '  can  only  be  ezplained 
of  tbe  study  he  gave  to  his  profession,  and 


the  aocurato  knowledge  ha  aoqtiired  of  the 
prindples  of  his  art.  He  died  aboiit  a.u.c. 
692,  and  was  enormously  rich,  like  Aesopos, 
whose  wealth  has  been  referred  to  on  S.  ii. 
3.  239. 

86.  Jam  Satiare  Numae  earmen]  The 
Salii  consisted  of  two  ooUeges  of  tweive 
priests  each ;  one  said  to  have  been  eate- 
blished  by  Nnma  on  the  PaUtine  hiU  to 
attend  on  Mars  Gradivus;  the  other  by 
TuUus  Hostilius  on  the  Qnirinal  for  tiw 
service  of  Qnirinus.  Tbe  first  were  espe- 
cially  appointed  to  presenre  the  andlia  or 
shields  of  Mars  which  at  his  festival  at  the 
beginning  of  March  every  year  they  canied 
in  prooeesion :  "  Canentes  carmina  cnm  tri- 
pudiis  soUemnique  saltatu  "  (Ldv.  i.  20.  See 
C.  iv.  1.  28,  n.).  These  hymns  were  in 
honour  of  Mars  (as  seems  probable),  under 
the  name  Mamnrius  Veturins.  The  other 
gods  were  also  oelebrated.  The  hymas 
were  caUed  by  the  name  'azameotB,'  of 
which  the  etjrmology  ia  unknown.  Their 
meaning  appears  to  have  been  very  obscQie 
in  later  times.  QuintiUan  speaka  of  **  Sali* 
orum  carmina  viz  saoerdotibus  suis  aatia 
inteUecta"  (i.  6).  But  there  appear  to 
have  been  those  who  thought  themaelves 
dever  enough  to  make  them  out,  whidi 
Horace  takes  leave  to  doubt.  It  may  be 
that  popular  belief  attribated  the  oompo* 
dtion  of  these  verses  to  Nnma,  though 
that  need  not  be  inferred  from  what  Horaoe 
says.  Virgil  gives  the  name  of  Salii  to  the 
priests  of  Hercules  (Aen.  viii.  28»),  and 
describes  their  hymns  in  terms  apparentty 
drawn  from  the  Salu  of  Mars. 

93.  Ut  primum  potitis  ]  Here  fbUows 
a  description  of   tbe    Atheniana  as  they 
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Goepit  et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa, 

Nunc  athletarum  studiis,  nunc  arsit  equorum,  95 

Marmoris  aut  eboris  &bros  aut  aeris  amavit,  • 

Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella, 

Nunc  tibicinibus,  nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis ; 

Sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans, 

Quod  cupide  petiit  mature  plena  reliquit.  loo 

Quid  placet  aut  odio  est  quod  non  mutabile  credas ! 

Hoc  paCes  habuere  bonae  ventiqua  secundi. 

Bromae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  soUemne  reclusa 

Mane  domo  vjgilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 

Gautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos,  105 


quickly  became  after  the  Penian  War,  and 
especially  uoder  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cLes  and  afterwards.  It  is  only  to  Atbens 
that  Horace'8  languagewill  aocurately  ap- 
plj.  During  the  age  of  lyric  poetry  which 
preceded  that  war,  she  had  not  a  poet  of 
distinction.  Herpublic  buildings,  destioyed 
by  Xerzes,  were  rephu^  by  others  far 
more  splendid  a  few  years  after  the  defest 
of  the  Persians.  Teniples  and  theatres 
were  erected  at  enormous  oost,  and  oma- 
mefited  by  the  genius  of  Pheidias  and  others 
(architects  and  aculptors)  of  great  renown. 
The  coinddenoe  which,  according  to  the 
general  beliefi  associates  the  names  of  the 
three  great  tragedians  with  the  date  of 
Salamis,  marks  that  day  as  the  commence- 
ment  of  a  new  career  of  intelLectual  activity 
and  sodal  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians.  With  the  progress  of  the 
drama  came  habits  of  idleness;  with  the 
poBsession  of  wealth  roee  the  taste  for  liti- 
gation  and  habits  of  extravagance ;  with 
the  thirat  for  knowledge  came  in  the  teach- 
ing  of  sophistry ;  and  with  political  pbwer 
aroee  the  passions  of  the  people  and  the  in- 
flueuce  of  demagogues.  Litde  more  tban  a 
eentury  saw  the  birth  and  eztinction  of  this 
greatness.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Thirlwall's  Greeoe,  toL  iii.  C2,  sq. ; 
70,  sq.;  iv.  256. 

95.  aihletarum  ttudHs^']  The  term 
ddX^r^c  (from  dffka,  the  prizes  of  ▼ictory) 
waa  applied  by  the  Greeks  oniy  to  those 
who  contended  in  the  great  games  (the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Py- 
thjan)  for  prizes  in  ezercises  of  personal 
Btrength,  as  wrestling,  running,  boxing, 
leaping,  throwing  the  quoit  or  javelin.  The 
honour  that  was  paid  to  suocessful  'ath- 
letae'  was  enormous.  They  were  introduced 
at  Rome  about  two  centories  b.c.,  and 


imder  the  emperors  were  a  privileged  dass 
and  formed  a  '  oollegium.'  (See  Dict.  Ant. 
arts.  *Athletae,'  '  Pancratium,'  «Pentath- 
Inm.*) 

96.  MarmwiE  aut  ebori»/abro»  aut  aerW] 
All  the  great  artists  of  this  period,  as 
Pheidias,  Polycleitus,  Myron,  wrought  in 
bronze  as  well  as  marble,  and  were  scarcdy 
less  distinguished  for  engravingand  chasing, 
tban  in  the  higher  departments  of  art. 
The  most  oelebrated  works  in  ivory  were 
the  statues  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Elis, 
and  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon,  ezecuted 
by  Pheidias.    They  were  chryselephantine. 

101.  Quid  placet  aut  odio  ett"]  Horaoe's 
argument  against  the  favourers  of  the  old 
poets  is  this :  '  If  the  Greeks  had  been  as 
ayerse  to  what  was  new  as  some  of  us 
appear  to  be,  where  would  have  been  the 
improvements  that  took  place  after  the 
Persian  wars  ? '  Peace  and  prosperity  brought 
with  it  tastes  and  elegandes  of  a  high 
order;  and  though,  no  doubt,  there  was 
lickleness  in  the  pursuit  of  these  things, 
this  was  to  be  ezpected,  says  he,  and  may  be 
excused,  seeing  what  human  nature  is. 

104.  Mane  domo  vigilare,']  See  S.  L  1. 
10,  n.  Horaoe  goes  on  to  compare  the 
change  which  had  oome  upon  the  character 
of  the  Romans  through  their  new  taate  for 
poetry,  with  that  which  passed  npon  the 
Athenians  when  they  tumed  from  arms  to 
the  arts  of  peaoe,  and  he  justifies  the 
change. 

105.  Cautoa  nominibu»  rectia]  'Expen- 
dere '  is  equivalent  to  *  ezpensum  referre,' 
which  means  to  debit  a  person  in  one's 
books  with  money  lent  (see  S.  ii.  3.  69,  n.). 
'  Cavere '  is  the  usual  word  for  giving  or 
taktng  security.  '  Nominibus  rectis  '  means 
good  debtors.  *Nominibus'  may  depend 
npon  '  ezpendere,'  or  '  cautos,'  or  both,  for 
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Majores  audire,  minori  dicere,  per  quae 

Orescere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  libido. 

Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis  et  calet  uno 

Scribendi  studio ;  pueri  patresque  severi 

Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant  et  carmina  dictant.  iio 

Ipse  ego  qui  nullos  me  adiirmo  scribere  versus 

Invenior  Parthis  mendacior,  et  prius  orto 

Sole  vigil  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 

Navim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonum  aegro 

Non  audet  nisi  qui  didicit  dare  ;  quod  medicorum  est  115 

Promittunt  medici ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

Hic  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  insania  quantas 

Virtutes  habeat  sic  collige  :  vatis  avarus 

Non  temere  est  animus ;  versus  amat,  hoc  studet  unum ;     120 

Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 

Non  fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat  ullam 

Pupillo ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo ; 


a  debtor  is  sftid  'cavere  alicni/  to  give 
secarity  to  his  creditor,  and  the  creditor  is 
said  'expensam  referre  alicui/  *Nomen' 
signifies  an  item  or  entry  in  a  book  of 
acoounts,  and  *referre  nomina'  to  make 
Buch  entries.  It  also  is  nsed  for  a  debt, 
and  *nomen  solvere'  is  to  pay  a  debt; 
*  nomeu  faoere/  either  to  incur  a  debt  or  to 
lend  money ;  for  '  facere '  is  used  in  both 
senses :  but  '  nomen '  is  also  used  for  the 
debtor  himself,  see  Cicero  (ad  Pam.  ▼.  6.) 
'^Meis  rebus  gestis  hoc  sum  assecutus  ut 
bonum  nomen  existimer."  Porphyrion  ex- 
phtins  'nominibus  rectis'  as  'de  legibus  factis 
non  de  foenerando  debitoribus.'  He  there- 
fore  read  *rectis'  not  'certis/  which  appears 
in  most  of  the  early  editions  (not  all|  as 
Pea  says,  for  Ascensius,  1519,  has  '  rectis ') 
till  Cruquius  restored  'rectis'  frora  every 
one  of  his  MSS.  It  appears  in  all  Orelli'8, 
and  all  bnt  four  late  ones  of  Pottier's,  and 
many  othera.  Bentley  from  one  doubtful 
MS.  reads  '  scriptis '  for  '  cautis/  appealing 
to  **  scribe  decem  Nerio  (S.  ii.  3,  69). 

111.  earmina  dieiant.']  *Dictare'  is 
equivalent  to  *  scribere/  because  they  did 
not  usuHlly  write  themselves,  but  dictated 
to  a  slave  who  wrote.     See  S.  i.  10,  92,  n. 

113.  Parthit  vnendaeiorf]  This  expres- 
sion,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  proverbial, 
savours  of  the  jealousy  the  Romans  of  this 
day  felt  towards  the  Porthians.  Elsewhere 
Horace  calls  them  Mnfidi,'  C.  iv.  15.23. 


As  to  '  calamus  *  and  '  charta,'  see  S.  iL  3. 
2,  7t  &nd  for  *  scrinia '  see  S.  i.  4.  21,  n. 

114.  abrotonum]  This  is  the  plant 
which  we  caU  southem-wood,  and  I  nnder- 
stand  it  is  used  in  our  pharmaoopeia  as  a 
remedy  for  worms.  Piiny  (xxi.  21)  dea- 
cribes  its  use  for  medical  purposes. 

1 17'  indoeti  dociigue']    Se«  C.  i.  1.  29,  n. 

119.  avartu  Non  iemere  ett  anim$tM;] 
Ovid  takes  credit  to  poets  ibr  this  same 
quality :  **  Nec  nos  ambitio,  nec  amor  nos 
tangit  habendi"  (A.  A.  iii.  541).  <Non 
temere  avarus'  seems  to  ihean  *  not  readilj 
given  to  avarioe.'  In  S.  ii.  2.  116  he  says, 
**  non  temere  edi  luce  profesta  Qnidqnam 
praeter  olus  "  (see  note),  and  in  Epp.  ii.  2. 
13,  *'  non  temere  a  me  Quivis  ferret  idem," 
where  the  sense  is  mnch  the  same  as  here. 

122.  Nonfraudem  socio  ptterove]  See 
C.  iii.  24.  60,  n.,  and  as  to  '  pupillo '  see 
Epp.  i.  1.  21,  n. 

1 23.  eiliquie  etpane  teeundo ;]  '  Siliqna ' 
is  the  pod  or  husk  of  any  legnminous 
vegetable:  but  it  was  applied  particalariy 
to  a  plant,  the  'siliqua  Graeca,'  which 
is  still  found  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
Italian  name  is  '  carruba,'  and  the  Spanish 
'algarroba.'  It  produoes  long  pods  fiUed 
with  a  sweetish  pulp.  The  name  is  derived 
firom  x^^^v/Sca,  which  Poroellini  says  ia 
derived  from  ci;pa/3cov,  a  hom.  *Psma 
secundus,'  or  *  secnndariuB,'  b  bread  made 
from  inferior  flour. 
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Militiae  quamquam  piger  et  malus,  utili»  urbi, 

Si  das  hoc  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.  125 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat, 

Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem, 

Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 

Asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae  ; 

Becte  facta  refert,  orientia  tempora  notis  130 

Instruit  exemplis,  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum. 

Gastis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 

Disceret  unde  preces  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 

Poscit  opem  chorus  et  praesentia  numina  sentit, 

Gaelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus,  135 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit, 

Impetrat  et  pacem  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum. 

Garmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes. 

Agricolae  prisci,  fortes  parvoque  beati, 

Gondita  post  frumenta  levantes  tempore  festo  uo 

Gorpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 

Gum  sociis  operum,  pueris  et  conjuge  fida, 

TeUurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 

127.  jam  nune]     See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  d.  They  were  also  worsbipped  shortly  after  a 

As  to  *  fonno/  see  C.  iii.  24.  64 ;  8.  i.  4.  Aineral  at  the  '  feriae  denicales/  when  the 

121.  A.  P.   307»   and  other  plaoes.     For  fiimily  of  the  deceased  went  throiigh  a  pnri- 

*  corrector/  see  £pp.  i.  15.  37.    *  Oiientia  fication.    The  Lares  being  also  the  spirita 

tempcra '  Beems  to  mean  the  time  of  youth,  of  the  dead,  differed  only  in  name  from  the 

as  we  say,  the  dawn  of  life.    Orelli  says  it  Manes,  which  were  orcUnarily  inserted  in 

does  not  mean  this,  but  each  season  of  sepulcfaral  inscriptions,  as  the  Dii  Manes  of 

life  as  it  begins.  the  departed.    The  name  is  derived  firom  a 

132.  Casiit  cum  pueri»]     The  Carmen  root  signifying  '  good/ for  none  bnt  the  good 

Saeculare  was  snng  by  a  choir,  oonsisting  could  become  Manes.    Bnt  Augustine  (de 

of  twen^-seven  boysi  and  as  many  girls,  of  Civ.  Dei,  ix.  11)  quotes  the  authority  of 

noble  birth   (see  Introduction) ;  and  such  Plotinus  (for  whom  it  appears  he  should 

choruses  were  usual  on  spedal  occaaions  of  have  said  Apuleiua  de  Socratis  Daemone) 

that  sort.    The  vestal   virgins    addressed  for  saying  "  animas   hominnm   daemonaa 

their  prayers  to  their  goddeas  *  docta  preoe/  eese,  et  ex  hominibus  fieri  Lares  si  boni 

the  equivalent  for  which  ia  '  carmine :'  meriti  sunt ;  Lemures  si  mali  seu  Larvas ; 

« prece  qua  fatigent  Manea    autem  deos  did  si  inoertum   est 

Virgines  san^  minus  audientem  S??*'™"  ^*  seu  malorom  esee  mentorum.;' 

CarmmaVestam?"  (C.  i.  2.26)  ^^*    *^^  "*™®   '**®^^   disproves.     Their 

^  ^  ezistence  was  a  matter  of  some  soepticism, 

where  '  prece  '  is  opposed  to   *  carmina,'  as  observed  on  C.  i.  4. 16.     Here  the  name 

though  the  latter  too  were  prayers,  and  per-  seema  to  embrace  all  the  infemal  deitiesy 

haps  in  verse,  but  in  a  set  form,  *  doctae  as  Dis,  Proserpina,  Tellus,  the  Furiae,  &c. 
precea.'  143.  Teliurem  parcOf]     The  temple  of 

138.  earmine  Manet.']    The  great  an-  Tellus  in  the  Carinae  has  been  mentioned 

nual  festival  at  which  the  Manes,  the  souls  beforOi  Epp.  i.  7*  '^6,  n.     She  was  wor- 

of  the  departed,  were  worshipped,  was  the  shippeid  among  the  *  dii  inferi '  or  Manes. 

Lemuria,  which  was  oelebrated  in  May,  on  Her  annual  festival,  the    Fordiddiai  waa 

the  9th|  1  Ith,  and  13th  daya  of  the  month.  oelebrated  on  the  15th  of  Apiil.     '  Fords ' 
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Floribus  et  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevi. 
Fescennina  per  hunc  inventa  liceBtia  morem 
Versibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fudit, 
Libertasque  recurrentes  aceepta  per  annos 
Lusit  amabiliter,  donec  jam  saevus  apertam 
In  rabiem  coepit  verti  joeus  et  per  honestas 
Ire  domos  impune  minax.     Doluere  cruento 
Dente  lacessiti ;  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura 
Gondicione  super  communi ;  quin  etiam  lex 


145 


150 


in  the  old  language  signified  a  oow.     See 
Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  629,  aqq.)  : 
''Tertia  post  Veneris  com  lax  Burrezerit 
Idus, 
Pontifices  forda  sacra  Utate  bove. 
Forda   ferens    bos    est  f»candaqae,  dicta 
ferendo : 
Hinc  etiam  foetus  nomen  babere  patant. 
Nunc  gravidum  pecus  est;  gravidae  nuno 
semihe  terrae ; 
Telluri  plenae  victima  plena  datur." 

But  it  appears  tbat  sacrifioes  were  also 
offered  after  barvest,  and  tbat  tbe  victim 
was  a  bog,  wbicb  was  commonly  offered  to 
tbe  Lares  (C.  iii.  23.  4,  wbere  the  femimne 
is  used.  S.  ii.  3.  165.  C.  iU.  17.  5.  Epp.  i. 
16.  58). 

143.  Sihanum  laeie  piabantt']  In  Epod. 
ii.  tbe  ofTerings  to  Silvanus  are  fruits,  and 
tbere  be  is  spoken  of  as  '  tutor  finium  :'  in 
llbullus  (i.  5.  27)  be  is  called  '  deus 
agricola/  and  the  offerings  are  different 
for  wine,  oom,  and  flocks,  aU  of  whicb  he 


"  lUa  deo  sdet  agrioolae  pro  vitibis  uvam, 

Pro  segete  spioas,  pro  grege  ferre  dapem/' 
Juvenal  (vi.  447)  mentiona  a  holg  as  an 
oifering  to  tbis  god,  to  wbom  women 
were  not  aUowed  to  sacrifice,  as  appears 
from  tbat  passage.  He  is  represented  with 
a  pruning  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket 
of  fruit  and  a  cypress  bougb  in  the  otber. 
Tbe  bist  is  connected  witb  a  story  of  bis 
kUUng  a  bind  wbicb  belonged  to  Cyparis- 
sus,  wbo  died  of  grief  in  oonsequence. 

144.  (reniufnmemorembreviaaeifi.']  See 
Epp.  i.  7-  94,  n. 

145.  Feeeennina  per  hune  invenia  lieen- 
/ta]  Bentley,  on  no  autbority  but  on  tbe 
suggestion  of  Bartbius,  reads  *invecta.'  AU 
tbe  MSS.  bave  Mnventa.'  Tbere  was  a 
sort  of  rude  jesting  dialogue  carried  on  in 
extempore  verse  at  tbese  rustic  festivals, 
fuU  of  good-tempered  raiUery  and  coarse 
humour.  Tbese  were  called  *Fescennina 
carmina/  as  is  generaUy  supposed  firom  tbe 


town  Fescennia  or  Fesoennium,  bdonging 
to  tbe  Falisd  (see  Niebohr,  Rom.  Hijt.  L 
136).  Other  etymologies  have  been  giTen 
(see  Forcell.).  From  these  verses  othera 
took  their  name,  wbidi  wave  moro  Uoentioits 
and  scurrilous.  Epithalamia,  usoaUy  of 
an  obscene  character,  werc  called  '  Fesoen- 
nini  versus'  (see  Catalltts  Izi,  l^,  in 
Nuptias  JuUae  et  Manlu : 

«<  Neu  diu  taceat  procax 
Fescennina  locutio"), 

and  satires  got  tbe  same  name,  bat  the  sort 
of  poetry  with  which  it  originated  was 
barmless,  as  Horace  says  (compare  ViigiJ, 
Georg.  U.  385,  sqq.) : 

**  Necnon  AusonU,  Troja  gens  missa,  ool(»i 
Versibus  incomptis  ludunt  risuque  solato ; 
Oraque  oortidbus  samunt  bonenda  cavatis ; 
£t  te,  Baccbe,  vocant  per  cvmiiia  laeta, 
&c." 

TibuUus  (u.  1.  51,  sqq.)  refers  to  the  songa 
of  tbe  rustics  at  barvest  time : 
"  Agricola  assiduo  primum  safiatus  aratro 
Cantavit  certo  rustica  verba  pede; 
Et  satur  arenti  primum  est  modulatas 
avena 
Carmen,  ut  ornatos  dioeret  ante  deos. 
Agricola  et  minio  suffusus,  Baoche,  ru- 
benti 
Primus  inexperta  duzit  ab  arte  choros." 

152.  guin  eiiam  lex  Poenaqne  iata\ 
See  S.  ii.  1. 80,  n.  <  Lata '  properly  belongs 
to  *  lex  :'  wben  a  penalty  was  inserted  in  tbe 
*  lez  *  it  was  *  lex  sancta/  as  stated  in  the 
note  just  referred  to.  The  autbority  in 
respect  to  tbe  XII  Tables  is  Cicero  (Repub. 
iv.  10)  :  <*  Nostrae  contra  duodedm  Tabolae 
cum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent,  in  his 
banc  quoque  sandendam  putavenint,  ri 
quis  occentavisset,  sive  carmen  oondidisset 
quod  infamiam  faoeret,  flagitiumve  altari: 
praeclare,  judidis  enim  magistntaum  dis- 
oeptationibus  legitimis  propositamvitamnon 
poetarom  ingeniis  babere  debemos ;  nec 
probrum  auiUre  nisi  ea  lege  ut  respondere 
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Poenaque  lats  malo  quae  nollet  earmine  qaemqiiam 
Describi ;  verteFe  modum,  formidine  fustis 
Ad  bene  dicendum  deleetandumque  redacti. 
Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio  ;  sic  horridus  iUe 
Defluxit  numerus  Satumius  et  grave  virus 


155 


liceat  et  jndido  defendere."  Tfaifl  he  nys 
with  particuiar  referenoe  to  the  lioenBe  of 
the  Greek  comedy.  *'  Occcnture  est  infkme 
carmen  nominata  penona  edeve :  con- 
trariam  canticam  cantare"  (Scholiast  on 
the  above  in  Augnst.  de  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  9. 
Benedictine  edition). 

154.  Deacribi:']  This  is  uied  in  the 
same  sense  in  S.  i.  4.  3:  ''Si  quis  erat 
dignus  describi."  *  Fnstuarium  '.was  a mode 
of  putting  to  death  by  beating  with  sticka 
and  stoning,  usuallyhat  not  only,  as  the 
passage  showa,  inflicted  on  soldiers.  (See 
Dict.  Ant.) 

156.  Cfraeeia  eapta  /erum  metorem 
cepit]  Odd  uses  similar  language  (Fast. 
iii.  101): 

**  Nondum  tradiderat  victas  yictoribus  artes 
Graeda,    facundum,   sed    male    fbrte 
genus ;" 

and  Livy  makes  Cato  say,  speaking  in  &T0ur 
of  the  liex  Oppia  (zxziv.  4):  "  Haec  ego,  quo 
melior  ketiorque  in  dies  fortuna  reipublicae 
est  impariumque  cresdt,  et  jam  in  Graeciam 
Aaiamque  transoendimus  omnibus  libidinnm 
illecebris  repletas,  et  regiaa  etiam  attrecta- 
mus  gaxas,  eo  ploa  honreo  ne  iUae  magis  res 
nos  ceperint  quam  nos  illas.  Infesta  mihi, 
crede,  si  qoa  ab  Syracnsis  illata  snnt  huic 
urbi.  Jam  nimis  multos  aodio  Corinthi  et 
Athenarum  omamenta  landantes  mirantes- 
que,  et  antefixa  fictilia  eorum  Romanorum 
ridentes."  Compare  also  what  Livy  says 
(xxv.  40)  respecting  the  spoib  imported  by 
Marcellus  firom  Syracuse,  which  dty  waa 
taken  a.u.c.  642,  the  seventh  year  of  the 
seoond  Punic  war,  alter  which  Horaoe  dates 
the  study  of  Gredan  literatore  at  Rome. 
In  A.U.C.  008,  the  last  year  of  the  third 
Pnnic  war,  Corinth  was  taken  by  Mummius^ 
and  Southem  Greeoe  was  formed  into  the 
Boman  province  of  Achaia.  Horace  had 
probably  both  these  periods  in  his  mind,  as 
well  as  the  oonquest  of  Southem  Italy,  in 
the  towns  of  which  were  some  of  the  finest 
worka  of  Grecian  art  Gelliua  (xvii.  21) 
quotes  two  trochaic  verses  of  Porcins  Lid- 
niu8,  a  poet  whose  age  is  unknown : 

"Poenico    bello    secnndo    Mnsa   pinnato 
gradu 


latulit  se  belUcMam  in  RomBli  gentem 
feram." 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to  Spence's 
Polymetis  (pp.  96,  sqq.  fol.  edit.)  for  an 
aooount  of  the  progress  of  the  Romans  in 
the  appreciation  of  Greek  literature  and 
arts.  A  reference  to  the  note  on  v.  62  will 
show  that  the  first  play  o(^ied  from  the 
Greek  was  not  exhibited  at  Rome  till  after 
the  first  Pnnic  war,  which  ended  in  a.u.c.  ' 
513. 

158.  Defluxii  numeruM  Satumiut]  Tfae 
Satnmian  verse,  according  to  Niebuhr  (i. 
259,  n.),  oontinued  in  use  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  dty. 
It  consiBted  of  a  great  variety  of  lyrical 
metres,  which  he  says  were  oarried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  (but  see  his  sped- 
mens  below).  Aocording  to  this  it  survived 
Ludlius,  and  was  not  extinct  when  Cioero 
was  bora.  Horace  says  tnu»s  of  the  old 
radeness  remained  in  his  day,  probably  in 
the  less  poliahed  '  mimes,'  and  in  the  *Fes- 
oennina  carmina,'  which  were  not  extinct. 
Niebnhr  quotes  the  '*  lex  horrendi  carminis," 
given  in  Livy  (i.  26)  as  a  spedmen  of  thJs 
measure: 

«  Du4mviri  pMuellidnem  j<idioent 
Si  a  du^mviris  provoc&vit, 
Provoc&tx6ne  oertato : 
Si  vincent  ci4>at  6bnubito : 
Inf<3id  arbore  r^te  susp^dito : 
V^erato  intra  vel  ^xtra  pomoMum." 

I  have  given  the  verses  according  to  Nie- 
buhr's  arrangement  and  aooentuation,  but 
they  appear  to  be  quite  arbitrary,  and  affbrd 
no  trace  of  rhythm.  It  was  with  referenoe 
to  the  Satumian  verses  that  Ennius  said  : 

"  Scripsere  alii  rem 
Yersibus  quos  oUm  Fauni  vatesqoe  cane- 

bant, 
Qnum  neque  Musamm  soopulos  quisquam 

superarat, 
Nec  dicti  studiosns  erat." 

This  verae,  Niebuhr  says  (iL  502,  n.),  was 
always  used  in  inscriptions ;  as  that  in  whidi 
T.  Quinctius,  the  dictator,  reoorded  his  ci^- 
tnre  of  nine  towns,  a.u.c.  375  (Livy  vi.  29), 
the  earliest  inscription  on  reoord.  It  has 
been  thua  restored : 
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Munditiae  pepulere ;  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 

Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  I60 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis, 

Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 

Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utOe  ferrent. 

Tentavit  quoque  rem,  si  digne  vertere  posset, 

Et  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer ;  165 

Nam  spirat  tragicum  satis  et  feliciter  audet, 

Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 

Oreditur  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit  habere 

Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  comoedia  tanto 

PIus  oneris  quanto  veniae  minus.     Adspice,  Plautus  170 

Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantis  ephebi. 


**  Juppiter  &tqae  Divi  omn^  hoc  ded^nt 
Ut  Titos  Qainctias  dict&tor  (Romiinas) 
Oppida  n6vem  (diebus  novem)  c&peret." 

To  snch  Bpecimens  of  Satomian  verse  Ho- 
raoe'8  epithet  is  not  misapplied ;  bnt  I  be- 
lieve,  with  ali  deferenoe  to  Niebahr,  that 
they  afford  no  idea  of  the  stnictare  of  the 
Satumian  verse.     Anj  nation,  with  any 

Sretenrion  to  poetry,  woold  have  something 
etter  than  tbis. 

161.  Serui  entm]  *  Romanus '  must  be 
anderstood  here. 

163.  Quid  Sophoele»  ei  Theepit  et 
Aetchyltu]  Thespis  is  here  introduoed  aa 
being  the  reputed  founder  of  Greek  tragedy. 
It  is  doubtfiil  whether  any  of  his  plays  were 
transLated  by  or  known  to  the  Roman  trage- 
dians,  of  whom  Horaoe  has  mentioned 
livius»  Ennius,  Naevins,  Pacuvias,  and 
Acdus.  We  know  of  no  others  earlier  than 
Acctus  the  last  of  these ;  and  the  number  of 
tragedies  by  these  writers,  the  titles  of 
which  have  been  preservedi  is  119.  As  to 
Thespis,  see  A.P.  275,  n. 

167-  meiuiique  liiuram]  That  is,  they 
were  bold  enough  in  their  style,  and  had  the 
spirit  of  tragedy  in  them,  but  they  did  not 
look  sufficiently  to  the  correction  and  polish- 
ing  of  their  language ;  they  admitted  words 
wUch  were  out  of  taste,  and  thought  too 
much  care  in  composition  beneath  them. 
This  is  pretty  much  what  he  says  of  Ludlias 
(S.  i.  10.  56,  sqq.). 

168.  arcegsit]  See  Epp.  i.  5.  6,  n. 
*  Ex  medio'  is  from  common  life.  Horace 
says  comedy  is  sapposed  to  be  very  easy, 
because  the  matter  is  oommon;  but,  in 
fact,  it  gives  more  trouble  in  proportion  to 
the  roadiness  with  which  it  is  oriticised  and 
faults  are  detected  and  condemned. 

170.  Plauiut']     Orelli  thinks  he  lees  in 


this  plaoe  remarkable  pleasantry  ('angn- 
larem  festivitatem  a  nollo  adhac  animad- 
versam ').  Suetoaius  (vit.  Aug.  c.  S9)  says : 
*'Augastu8  plane  poematam  qaoque  noa 
imperitas,  d^ectabator  etiam  comcMKlia  ve- 
teri,  et  saepe  eam  ezhibait  publicis  apecta- 
culis.*'  He  thinks  therefore  Horaoe  is  jokiiig 
tbe  emperor  upon  this  taste  of  his  for  tbe 
old  comic  writers.  However  this  may  be, 
it  appears  that  Horace  had  no  great  opinion 
of  Plautus,  all  whose  greatness,  he  says,  lay 
in  the  drawing  of  smaU  parts.  Niebahr 
judges  otherwise :  he  calls  him  one  of  the 
greatest  poetical  genioses  of  antiqaity.  "  He 
shows  his  great  talent  in  his  bold  and  iree, 
thottgh  somewhat  stngalar,  manner  of  deal- 
ing  with  his  characters.  He  takes  Greek 
pieoes  with  Greek  '  dramatis  personae,'  and 
treats  them  with  a  perfect  irony.  Hie 
Greeks  in  his  plays  speak  out,  and  are  witty 
as  Romans  would  be.  What  makes  Plaatas 
sach  a  wonderful  poet  is,  that  on  thia 
sUppery  ground  he  always  shows  the  most 
eztraordinary  skill  in  hitting  the  rigfat 
point.  His  buigoage  is  no  less  admiiable 
than  his  poetical  skilL  If  we  oompare  his 
language  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  we 
iind  it  greatlyaltered,  enriched,  and  refined, 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  language  was  madi 
caltivated  at  that  time;  for  had  this  not 
been  the  case,  it  woald  certainly  be  rerj 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  oomedies  oi 
Plautus''  (v.  iv.  p.  261,  sq.).  The  langoage 
of  Plautus  wonld  be  roagh  to  the  ears  of 
Horaoe,  and  his  jokes  and  allasions,  drawn 
prindpally  from  the  lower  orders,  or  taken 
from  the  Greek  and  adapted  to  the  oommon 
sort  of  people,  did  not  interest  him.  Ho- 
race's  taste  was  not  of  a  very  maacufine 
order,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  onderstand 
his  fidling  to  appreciate  Plantas. 
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Ut  patris  attenti,  lenonis  ut  insidiosi ; 

Quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis, 

Quam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco  ; 

Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc  175 

Securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Quem  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curru 

Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat : 

Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 

Subruit  aut  reficit.     Yaleat  res  ludicra  si  me  I80 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam, 

Quod  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minof  es, 

Indocti  stolidiqu^,  et  depugnare  parati 

Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt  185 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles  ;  his  nam  plebecula  plaudit. 


173.  Quanttu  rit  Dotsennui}  Because 
this  personis  notknownfrom  other  quarters 
it  is  assamed  by  some  tbat  tfae  name  is  not 
that  of  a  writer,  but  of  a  character  in  a  play 
of  Plautus.  This  appears  as  a  gloss  in  the 
margin  of  one  of  Orelli^s  MSS. :  "  JDowen- 
ntts :  persona  comica.''  Comm.  Cruq.,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  he  was  a  writer  of 
Atellane  plays.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  position  of  the  name  here,  that  it 
represents  a  comic  writer  of  the  day.  Pliny 
(ziy.  13)  mentions  one  Fabius  Dossennus. 
The  verses  Pliny  quotes  are  supposed  not 
to  have  been  his,  but  Plautus',  and  the  man 
himself  Oreili  thinks  was  a  grammarian  or 
a  jurisconsultus,  not  a  poet.  Seneca 
(Epp.  89.  5)'quote8  the  epitaph  of  one 
Dossennus,  which  Estr^  and  many  others 
suppose  to  be  the  person  that  Horace  men- 
tions.  But,  however  thb  may  be,  I  have 
no  doubt  Dossennus  here  is  a  oomic  poet. 
Some  MSS.  and  editions  have  Dorsennus. 

174.  percurrat  pulpita  90ceo;'\  The 
front  part  of  the  stage  where  the  actors 
spoke  was  called  *  pulpitnm/  by  the  Greeks 
Xoyclov.  As  to  *8occus'  see  S.  i.  3.  127, 
n.  It  was  wom  by  comic  actors,  as  being 
a  less  dignified  order  of  covering  for  the 
feet  than  the  '  cothumus.'  A  good  repre- 
sentation  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Dict. 
Ant.  Other  shoes  wom  in  comedy  were 
'  baxeae '  and '  crepidae/  for  the  same  reason, 
each  being  a  loose  sort  of  slipper,  and  the 
latter  not  materially  different,  as  observed 
before,  from  the  *  soccus.'  Horace  means 
that  Dossennus  is  careless  in  the  composi- 
tion  of  his  plays,  which  he  expresses  by  his 
running  about  the  stage  with  loose  shppers. 


HLb  only  care,  he  says,  is  to  make  money. 
The  aediles,  or  any  one  who  cared  to  pnt 
a  new  play  upon  the  stage,  paid  for  it. 
According  to  Suetonius,  Terence  got  8000 
sesterces  for  his  Eunncfaus,  which  he  says 
was  a  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  given 
for  a  oomedy  before. 

177*  venioio  Ghria  cumt]  See  S.  L  6. 
23,  n. 

185.  8i  discordet  e^tiet,}  See  S.  i.  10. 
76,  n. 

186.  Aut  unum  aut  puffile» ;"]  Augustus 
himself  had  a  liking  for  boxers,  as  mentioned 
on  Epp.  i.  1.  49.  The  interruptions  to  the 
r^gular  drama  which  Horace  faere  mentions 
appear  to  have  been  of  common  occurrence. 
Terence  oomplains  that  the  representation 
of  the  Hecyra  was  interrapted  in  this  way 
(ProL  25,  sqq.).  At  that  time  the  pLays 
were  repreaented  on  a  temporary  platform 
in  the  drcus,  where  also  gladiators  and 
■hows  of  wild  beasts  were  exhibited  (see 
Epp.  i.  1.  6,  n.).  An  amphitheatre  for  the 
purpose  of  wild-beast  shows  W9a  built  for 
the  iirst  time  by  Statilius  Taurus  in  a.u.c. 
725  in  the  Campus  Martius  (Suet.  Aug.  29). 
The  beasts  were  hunted  by  dogs  or  fought 
by  men.  But  though  the  acting  of  plays 
was  in  Horace'8  time  carried  on  in  a  theatre 
(v.  60,  n.)  erected  for  this  special  purpose, 
it  appears  the  people  insisted  sometimes  on 
having  a  bear-bait  or  a  boxing  match  there 
to  amuse  them,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances  of  the  equites  in  the  front  rows, 
who  however,  Horace  says,were  themseives 
taken  too  much  with  processions  and  shows 
that  appealed  more  to  the  eye  than  to  the 
ear. 
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Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 

Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 

Quattuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 

Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumque  catervae ;  1 90 

Mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis, 

Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves, 

Oaptivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Oorinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  Democritus,  seu 

Diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo,  195 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora ; 


187.  Verum  equiiis]  Here  Bentlejy 
*  satis  pro  imperio '  as  Orelli  says,  and 
'  Arastra  reclamantibas  librariis/  as  he  says 
himselfy  substitutes  '  eqniti '  for  *  equitis ' 
against  all  tbe  MSS.  Also  on  his  own  con- 
jectore  he  substitutes  'ingratos'  for  'in- 
oertos '  in  the  nezt  yerse :  "  ingratos  vero 
oculos  vocat  quod  cito  voluptatis  obhvis- 
cantur  nallumqae  ex  ea  fructum  perdpiant 
aut  reddant."  Other  oonjectures  have  been 
offered  by  other  editors;  but  'incertos/ 
the  reading  of  the  Scholiasts  and  all  the 
MSS.y  is  a  good  word.  The  eye  is  easUy 
dazzled  and  deluded.  The  ear  tidces  in  what 
it  receives  and  conveys  it  to  the  mind  with- 
out  error ;  and  though  Horace  seems  else- 
where  to  oommend  tiie  eye  as  a  means  of 
instruction  above  the  ear,  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent.  (See  note  on  A.  P.  180.)  Cioero, 
writing  to  M.  Marius  (ad  Fam.  vii.  1), 
speaks  with  a  good  deal  of  oontempt  of  the 
representations  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
of  Cn.  Pompeiusy  in  which  he  says:  ''Ap* 
paratus  spectatio  toUebat  omnem  hilarita- 
tem. — Qnid  enim  delectationis  habent  sez- 
oenti  muli  in  Clytemnestra  ?  (a  pky  of 
Attius^  aut  in  iSqno  Trojano  (a  play  of 
Livius)  cratetarum  tria  miUia,  aut  armatur» 
varia  peditatus  et  equitatus  in  aliqua  pugna? 
qaae  popularem  admirationem  habuerunt, 
delectationem  tibi  nuUam  attuUsaent.''  The 
lupersession  of  the  regular  drama  at  our 
great  national  theatres,  and  the  substitution 
of  WombweU  for  Shakspeareat  Drury  Lane, 
fumishes  a  paraUel  to  the  degeneracy  Horace 
oomplaina  of. 

189.  aulaea  fremuntur]  At  the  back 
of  the  stage  was  the  '  scena,'  or  wall  on 
which  was  painted  some  scene  suitable  to 
the  peribrmance.  Before  this  '  scena '  was 
a  curtain,  which  was  let  down  below  the 
stage  when  the  acting  began,  and  raised 
when  it  was  over.  TbiB  curtain  was  caUed 
'aukeum.'  The  raising  of  the  curtain  at 
the  end  of  the  play  is  refenred  to  in  A.  P. 
164,  sq.: 


"  Si  plausoris  eges  anlaea  manentis  et  oaqae 
Sessuri  donec  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat." 

191.  regumfortuna']  This  is  eqnxvalenA 
to  *  fortunati  r^ies.'  The  expresiicm  is  like 
those  noticed  at  S.  i.  2.  32 ;  ii.  1.  72. 

192.  Etsedafeetinantt]  The  *  essedum ' 
was  originaUy  the  name  of  a  British  or 
GrauUsh  war  chariot,  derived  from  a  Celtie 
root.  The  name  came  to  be  appUed  to  a 
traveUing  carriage  on  two  wheels  and  drawn 
by  two  horses.  The  'pUentam'  was  a 
carriage  uaed  in  processions,  and  ^pean  to 
have  been  usuaUy  of  a  luzurious  kind,  with 
weU-stuffed  cushions,  and  used  by  women. 
It  was  also  a  travelling  caniage.  As  to 
*  petorritum '  aee  S.  i.  6.  104,  n.,  and  £pp. 
i.  11.  28,  n. 

193.  captiva  Conn/At».]  The  taking  of 
Corinth  may  have  been  represented  by 
spoils  of  Corinthian  bronze.  So  Acron 
ezplains  Corinthus  by  *'  vasa  Corinthia." 

194.  Democriiui,]  See  Epp.i.  12.  12,  n. 
Democritus  had  the  character  of  a  laogfaing 
phUosopher,  one  who  turned  things  habi- 
tuaUy  into  ridicule;  the  reason  for  whidi 
opinion  is  not  easily  traced  in  what  we 
know  of  his  writings  and  sentiments. 
Juvenal  (z.  33)  says,  "  Perpetuo  risu  pul- 
monem  agitare  solebat  Democritus;*'  haring 
just  before  compared  him  with  the  sad 
phUosopher  HeracUtus : 

« de  sapientibos  alter 

Ridebat  quoties  de  limine  moverat  anom 
Ph>taleratqae    pedem ;    flebat    ooDtrarias 
auctor." 

196.  Sive  elepha»  alhu»]  The  king  of 
Ava  has  for  one  of  his  many  tiUes  the  Lord 
of  the  White  Elephant;  and  it  has  been 
usual  for  the  British  govemment,  when  an 
elephant  of  this  colour  was  caught  in  their 
territories,  to  send  it  with  due  oeremony  as 
a  present  to  his  majesty.  White  elephants 
are  merely  lusus  naturae:  they  are  not  a 
distinct  spedes,  as  some  have  supposed. 
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Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 

Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura ; 

Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asello 

Fabellam  surdo.     Nam  quae  pervincere  yoces  200 

Evaluere  sonum  referunt  quem  nostra  theatra ! 

Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Tuscum, 

Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur  et  artes 

Divitiaeque  peregrinae,  quibus  oblitus  actor 

Gum  stetit  in  scena  concurrit  dextera  laevae.  205 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?    Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo ! 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  me  quae  facere  ipse  recusem 

Gum  recte  tractent  alii  laudare  maligne : 

IHe  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Verum  age  et  his  qui  se  lectOri  credere  malunt 

Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi  215 

Guram  redde  brevem,  si  munus  ApoIIine  dignum 


They  have  pink  ejea,  like  otiher  albinos, 
but  do  not  differ  from  the  brown  animal  in 
other  respects.    They  are  not  oommon. 

198.  mimo]     See  S.  i.  10.  6,  n. 

202.  GarffMwn  mngirt  fmte$\  See  C. 
ii.  9.  7>  "  Nezt  moming  we  took  a  pleasant 
ride  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  (of 
Gaigano),  throogh  shady  dellB  and  noble 
woods,  which  brought  to  our  minds  the 
venerable  groyes  that  in  andent  times  bent 
with  the  loud  winds,  sweephig  along  the 
mgged  ndes  of  Grarganus.  There  is  still  a 
respectable  forest  of  eveivgreen  and  oommon 
oak,  pitch-pine  and  hombeam,  chesnut  and 
manna-ash;  still 

* Aquilonibus 

Qoerceta  Gargani  Uborant 
£t  foliis  viduantur  omi.' " 

(Swinbume  i.  155.) 

207.  Lana  Tartniino\  Tbe  different 
ahades  of  the  purple  dye  were  obtained  by 
different  miztures  of  tbe  juice  of  the '  murex ' 
with  that  of  the  ^purpura.'  The  violet 
eolour  was  much  in  fashion  at  this  time» 
together  with  the  scarlet  peculiar  to  Taren- 
tum,  *  mbra  Tarentina '  (PUny  N.  H.  ix. 
S9.  63).  The  Tarentines  imitated  all  the 
foreign  Tarieties.  The  Tyrian  purple,  which 
was  of  the  oolour  of  congealed  blood,  was 
got  by  steeping  the  wool  in  pure  unboiled 
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juice  of  the  *  purpura,'  and  then  letting  it 
lie  and  simmer  with  that  of  the  '  murex.' 
Bnt  these  imitations  never  came  up  to  the 
original  dyes,  and  were  easily  detected. 
(See  Epp.  i.  10.  26,  n.) 

208.  quaefaeere  ipte  reeuiem']  That  is, 
what  his  nature  refiises  to  do,  what  he  has 
no  capadty  for.  Horace  denies  that  he  ia 
disposed  to  detract  ftom  the  merits  of  good 
dramatic  poets;  on  the  oontvary,  he  con- 
siders  that  he  who  oould  suooeed  in  exdting 
his  feelings  with  ilctitious  griefis  and  fears, 
and  transport  him  in  imagination  to  distant 
places,  oould  do  any  thing  he  chose  to  try, 
danoe  on  a  tight  ropeif  he  pleased,  in  which 
there  is  a  little  jocnlar  irony  perhaps. 
Dandng  on  the  tight  rope  was  carried,  it 
seems,  to  great  perfection  among  the  an- 
dents.  (See  the  engravings  in  Dict.  Ant., 
art.  *FunambuluB.')  The  Greek  name  for 
a  rope-danoer  was  trj^ctvofidrti^,  and  those 
who  exhibited  at  Rome  were  usually  Greeks. 

216.  Cvram  redde  brevem,']  Prom  one 
MS.  (Trinity  College)  Bentley  substitutes 
*  impende '  for  *  redde/  the  reading  of  aU 
other  MSS.,  and  all  but  a  few  editions 
which  have  followed  his  own.  '  Reddere ' 
is  *  to  pay/  and  *  curam  redde  brevem  '  is 
'  pay  a  slight,  passing  attention.'  *  Munns 
ApoUine  dignum '  means  the  libnury  men- 
tioned  C.  i.  31,  Int. 
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Vis  complere  libris  et  vatibus  addere  ealcar, 

Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  yirentem. 

Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae, 

(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea,)  cum  tibi  librum  220 

Sollicito  damus  aut  fesso  ;  cum  laedimur  unum 

Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprehendere  versum ; 

Cum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati ; 

Cum  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 

Nostros  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo  ;  225 

Cum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam  ut  simul  atque 

Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere  conunodus  ultro 

Arcessas,  et  egere  vetes,  et  scribere  cogas. 

Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 

Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 

Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 

Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 

Bettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos. 

Sed  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt  235 

Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 

Splendida  facta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille  poema 

220.   Ut   vinela  egomet  eaedam  fMa »]  AchiUem. "    He  adds :   "  Choerilaa  Alez- 

The  man  who  damages  his  own  vinee  hurts  andri  poeta  depactus  est  cnm  eo  ut  a  ver- 

himaelf  more  than  any  one  ebe,  and  thia  is  smn  bonum  feceret  aoreo  numismate  dooa- 

the  meaning  of  the  proTerb.  retury  si  malum  colaphis  feriretur ;  qui  saepe 

223.  revolvimut  irrevoeati ;']     The  oom-  male  dicendo  colaphunectnsesL"  To  thoe 

pounds  of  *  volvo '   are  used  fbr  reading,  particukrs  Porphyrion  adds :  **  Hnjus  om- 

from  the  shape  of  the  books  rolled  np.  nino  septem  versus  laudabantur. "    This 

'  Revolvere '  is  to  read  again.    *  Revocatus '  poet  has  been  oonfounded  with  a  native  of 

is  what  we  barbarously  call  *  enoored.'   One  Samos,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  Xerzes.   He 

of  the  ways  therefore  that  he  says  authors  is  mentioned  again  A.  P.  357»  wheie  the 

get  themseives  into  trouble  is  by  reading  above  schoUa  oocur.    'Male  natis  versibaa' 

over  again  and  again  passages  they  think  means  verses  made  by  a  poet  who  was  not 

very  fine,  but  which  their  patron  has  not  bom  such,  sedng  that  *  poeta  nasdtnr  non 

taken  the  trouble  to  ask  for  again.  fit.'    As  to  *  rettulit  aoceptos '  see  note  on 

226.  dedwta  poemata  JUo  t']     See  S.  L  S.  ii.  3.  69.    'Philippi'  were  gold  coins 

10.  44»  n.  with  Philip'B  head  on  them»  the  Macedoniaa 

230.  Aedituoi']    As  to  the  orthography  *stater/  of  which  many  spedmens  aie  in 

of  this  word  see  the  authorities  quoted  by  ezistenoe.  Its  value  is  reckoned  at  1/.  3f.  6df. 

Mr.  Long  on  Cic  in  Verrem,  ii.   4.  44.  ofourmoney.    (See  Dict  Ant) 
It  meana  the  keeper  of  a  temple,     Horace        236.  Atramentaf']     Pliny  (xxzv.  6)  givea 

saya  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  kind  of  an  aooount  of  the  way  in  which  ink  waa 

persons  should  be  entrusted  with  the  keep-  made  oy  the  andents.    The  Greeks  caUed 

ing  of  Augustus'  fame,  what  poets  should  it  fiiXav,  the  Romans  '  atramentum  scrip- 

be  allowed  to  tell  of  it.  torium'  or  ^librarium/  to  distinguiah  it  from 

233.  Choerilnt,']    Choerilus  of  lasos,  ac-  shoemaker'B  dye,  alao  called  *atramentum/ 

oording  to  Acron»  was  **  poeta  qui  Alex-  and  a  paint  whidi  had  the  same  name.   See 

andrum  Magnnm   secutus   beila   ejusdem  DictAnt.    Horacesaysitisaoommonthing 

descripsit:    cui   Alexander   dixisse   fertur  forpoetatodefilegreatdeedawithbadveraes, 

malle  ae  Theraitem  Homeri  eaae  quam  h^jua  asthefingera aredefiledwhenthey handle uik. 
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Qui  tam  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit, 

Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis  se  praeter  Apellen 

Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  aera 

Fortis  Alexandri  yultum  simulantia.     Quodsi 

Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 

Ad  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 

Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia  atque 

Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt 

Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae ; 

Nec  magis  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 


240 


245 


238.  nequUtepraeierApeUen]  Apelles 
flourished  dnring  the  Istter  half  of  the  fourth 
oentury  b.c.  at  the  conrt  of  Pfailip,  and  in 
the  camp  of  Alexander.  This  story — that 
Alezander  would  not  BaflTer  himself  to  be 
painted  by  any  bnt  Apelles — \b  referred  to 
by  Cicero  in  hu  letter  to  Lnooeias  (ad  Fam. 
T.  12) :  "  Neqne  enim  Alexander  ille  gra- 
tiae  caiua  ab  ApeUe  potiflsimum  pingi  et  a 
Lysippo  fingi  Tolebat;  aed  qnod  Uloram 
artem  cum  ipaifl  tnm  etiam  sibi  gloriae  fore 
pntabat."  See  also  Pliny  (vii.  38)  and 
Plutarch  (Alez.  c.  4).  Hifl  merits  are  de- 
flcribed  in  the  warmest  terms  by  Pliny,  and 
hifl  reputation  as  a  painter  stood  higher  than 
any  other  of  antiqnity.  His  moit  cele- 
brated  painting  was  that  of  Aphrodite 
rising  ftom  the  sea,  which  eiisted  in  the 
vtime  of  Augnstus,  and  was  plaoed  by  him 
in  the  temple  of  Julina  Caesar. 

Lysippus  was  a  younger  oontemporary  of 
ApeUesy  and  a  native  of  Sicyon.  He  wrought 
almost  entirely  in  bronze,  and  was  the 
anthor  of  the  statne  irom  which  the  Famese 
Hercnles  was  copied  by  Glycon.  He  made 
several  statues  of  Alezander,  whom  he  ap- 
pears  like  ApeUes  to  have  foUowed  into 
Asia.  Plutarch  (de  Fort.  et  Virt.  Alez.  ii. 
2)  says  ^v  H  Kal  'AirfXX^c  ^  (wyjoa^oc 
Kal  AiiTtirxoQ  6  frXdmtiQ  Kar'  'AXc^av- 
Spov'  &v  h  idv  lypa^l/i  rbv  Ktpawd^opov 
oiSrwc  Ivapy&c  Kai  KiKpafUvu^  &ttTi 
\kynVf  8rc  ovotv  'AXc^av^pwv  6  /liv  4i- 
Xcirirov  ylyovcv  (lvici)roc  6  ik  'AircXXov 
afiinfiToe.  And  of  Lysippus  he  says: 
Avoltrirov  ik  rbv  rrpwTov  'AXk^avdpov 
irXdaavTo^  dvta  pksTrovra  rtf  vpoffuiri^ 
vphc  Tov  oipavov  (fitncip  avrbg  iUlt$ti 
pXifritv  'AXkkavSooc  r/ffvx^  iropfycXcvcav 
rbv  Tpdxfi^ov)  liriypa^lfk  rcc  ovk  dwt" 
Odvut^, — 

ai^aaovvrt  ^  iouetv  b  xctXiccoc  tl£  Ala 
Xfvofftav' 


yav  vw*  luoi  ri$i/uit,  Ziv,  ^  ^  'OXv^- 
irov  1  x€. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Alezander 
ordered  £at  Lysippus  idone  should  make 
hifl  statues»  because  he  was  the  only  artist 
who  represented  his  character,  and  whUe 
adhering  to  his  feoturefl  did  not  faU  tobring 
out  hifl  virtues.  The  rest  imitated  hifl 
peculiar  bend  of  the  neck,  and  r&v  dfi/Ad' 
rwv  ri)v  dtdxvviv  Kal  vypSrriTa  (which 
means  I  suppose  an  eztraordinary  bright- 
nesB  and  rapid  glancing  of  the  eyes),  but 
did  not  present  his  manly  and  Uon-Uke 
aspect  (t6  ipptvtinrbv  cat  Xcovrw^fc)»  in 
which  therefore  Lysippus  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  suoc^sfuL 

244.  Boeotum  tn  crosto]  Respecting 
the  proverbial  dulness  and  sensuaUty  of  the 
Boeotiansy  which  Polybius  said  was  un- 
paraUeled  in  Gredan  Ustoryi  see  ThirlwaU 
(Hist.  Greeoe,  i.  13),  who  attribntes  it,  not 
to  "  the  dampness  and  thickness  (tf  their 
atmosphere,"  but  to  ''  the  profiiaion  with 
which  the  ordinaiy  giffcs  of  nature  were 
spread  over  the  &oe  of  Boeotia,  the  abun- 
dant  retums  of  its  grain,  the  richness  of  its 
pastures,  the  materials  of  Inznry  furnished 
by  its  woods  and  waters."  It  is  always 
hard  to  fiz  the  causes  of  national  character, 
espedaUy  after  the  liq>se  of  oenturies,  and 
they  are  probably  too  much  Umited  in  this 
aooount  of  the  Boeotians. 

246.  tua  de  ee  Judicia  atque  Jftm^ra,] 
Respecting  Virgil  and  Varius,  and  the  pre- 
sents  they  are  said  to  have  received  from 
Augustus,  see  S.  i.  5.  40,  n. 

248.  aenea  tipna,']  The  word  '  signam ' 
appUes  generaUy  to  all  carved  or  cast  fignres, 
whiie  'statua'  appUes  only  to  foU  length 
figures  (see  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  4.  7i  Long^s 
note). 
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Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 

Olarorum  apparent.     Nec  sermones  ego  mallem  250 

Bepentes  per  humum  quam  res  componere  gestas, 

Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicere,  et  arces 

Montibus  impositas,  et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 

Auspiciis  totum  confecta  duella  per  orbem, 

Olaustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia  Janum,  855 

Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Romam, 

Si  quantum  cuperem  possem  quoque ;  sed  neque  parvum 

Oarmen  majestas  recipit  tua  nec  meus  audet 

Bem  tentare  pudor  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 

Sedulitas  autem  stulte  quem  diligit  urget,  360 

Praecipue  cum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte : 

Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 

Quod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 

Nil  moror  officium  quod  me  gravat,  ac  neque  ficto 


251.  Repentes  per  humuin]  This  is  ex- 
pressed  by  *  pedestris.'    See  C.  ii.  12.  0,  n. 

262.  arcet  Maniibut  imptmtoM,  ]  See 
C.  i^.  14.  12,  Rnd  33,  n.  Suetonius  (Aug. 
21)  aayfl,  "Domuit  partim  ductu,  putim 
auspiciis  rais  CantabriAmy  Aquitaniam, 
Pannoniam,  Dalmatiam,  cum  lUyrioo  omni : 
item  Haetiam  et  VindelicoB  ac  Salaasos." 
The  *  auspidum,'  or  power  of  taking  the 
auspices,  the  emperors  soarcely  erer  dele- 
gated  to  any  one.  The  oommanders  of 
tiieir  armies  were  *  duoes.'  They  had  not 
'imperium,'  and  tlierefore  oould  not  have 
'  anspidum.' 

256.  CiauttrMque  cuMtodem  pacie  eohi- 
bentia']  That  which  is  oommonly  called 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  a  passage  en- 
dosed  between  two  gates  leading  out  of  the 
dty.  A  statue  of  Janns  was  pUced  there, 
and  from  this  and  the  two  gatea  the  place 
was  caUed  Janus  Geminus.  It  was  built,  ac- 
oording  to  tradition,  by  Numa  (Livy  i.  19). 
The  gates  were  open  in  war  and  closed  in 
peaoe,  but  acoording  to  Idvy  they  were  only 
shut  once  between  the  reign  of  Numa  and 
the  battle  of  Actium.  Ovid  makes  the  god 
explain  the  practice  thus  (Past.  i.  279) : — 
*'  Ut  populo  reditus  pateant  ad  bella  profecto 
Tota  patet  dempta  janua  nostra  sera. 

Paoe  fores  obdo,  ne  qua  discedere  possit : 
Caesareoque  diu  nomine  dausus  ero." 

Horace^s  explanation  is  that  the  gates  were 
shut  during  peace  to  prevent  its  guardian 
from  leaving  the  dty.  The  first  time  the 
gates  were  shut  during  the  republic  was 
A.u.c.  519.    By  Augustus  they  were  dosed 


three  times  (see  C.  !▼.  15.  9,  n.)  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  taking  of  Alexandria 
A.U.C.  725,  and  after  the  Cantabrian  war 
A.U.C.  729.  The  third  oocasion  is  not 
kuown ;  Casaubon  (note  on  Snetonius,  Aug. 
c  22)  says  it  was  the  year  of  Christ's  baih^ 
on  the  authority  of  Orosins,  which  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  They  rematned  dosed  till 
the  defeat  of  Varus  a.d.  9,  aftsr  which  they 
were  open  for  neariy  fifty  years,  bdng  dosed 
by  Nero  a.d.  58.  They  were  immediately 
opened  again,  and  not  dosed  tiU  a.o.  71 
after  the  taking  of  Jemsalem.  There  is  no 
other  reoord  of  the  dosing  of  these  gates  till 
A.D.  353,  when,  according  to  Ammtanus 
Marodlinus  (lib.  xvi.),  Constantius  dosed 
them  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mag. 
nentius.  The  practioe  therefore  remainel 
under  the  Christian  emperors. 

256.  Etfbrmidatam  Parthis]  SeeEpp. 
i.  12.  27,  n. 

262.  Dieeit  enim  eitius]  *  Quis '  bdongs 
both  to  *  disdt'  and  to  *  deridet.'  Horaoe 
says  men  are  more  apt  to  remember  what 
is  ridiculous  than  thatwhidi  is  good  and 
serious ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  one's  name  assodated  with  silly  veises 
or  an  ugly  wax  image,  such  as  the  aidmirers 
of  public  men  might  think  to  honour  them 
with.  Busts  of  Uterary  and  other  distin- 
guished  men  were  put  up  in  the  public 
libraries  (see  S.  i.  4.  21,  n.),  and  were  pro- 
bably  multiplied  for  sale.  They  were  some- 
times  made  of  wax,  of  which  material  were 
made  the  family  busts  preserved  in  tfae 
*  atria'  of  private  houses. 
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In  pejuB  yultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  265 

Nec  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto, 

Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 

Gum  scriptore  meo,  capsa  porrectus  aperta, 

Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 

Et  piper  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis,  270 

268.  cqifM  parreetuB  aperta,']     Ab  to  Porphyrion»  and  Bentley  adopte  it.    Asoen- 

'  capsa/  see  the  note  iast  refeired  to.     Ho-  sius  (1619)  has  '  aperte,'  which  has  also 

raoe  speaks  of  being  stretched  out  in  an  good  anihority.     '  Operta'  wonld  have  no 

open  box  as  if  he  were  a  oorpse  being  car-  fbrce  as  fiur  as  I  can  see.     '  Aperta '  keeps 

ried  on  a  *Tili8  arca'  (S.  i.  8.  9,  n.)  to  the  np  the  notion  of  a  *  sandapila'  or  common 

common    bnrial-groand,    that  is,   to   the  bier  on  which  the  poor  were  cairied  out  to 

grocer'8  shop.    '  Vicam '   may  mean   the  buriaL    In  plain  language  Horaoe  aays  he 

'  Vicus  Thurarius,'  which  was  a  part  of  the  might  ezpect  his  panegyrisfs  veraes  to  be 

Vicus    Tuscus    mentioned    S.  ii.  3.   228.  carried  to  the  grocer,  and  himself -to  be  held 

'Porrectus'  is  used  oommonly  for  corpses.  up  to  ridicule  with  the  author.     Compare 

Catullus  uses  it  absolutely  for  'mortuo'  Gatullus  (96.  8):   **At  Volusi  annales — 

(66.  6)  :  '*  Postquam  ex  porrecto  iacta  ma-  Et  lazas  scombris  saepe  dabunt  tunicas ;" 

rita  sene."    Most  of  the  old  editions  haye  and  Persitts  (i.  43),  **  nec  80omt>ros  meta- 

<  operta,'  *  oovered,'  and  many  MSS.  have  entia  carmina  nec  thos." 
the  same.    That  was  the  reading  also  of 


EPISTLE    11. 

Tfais  Epiatle  is  addreased  to  Julius  FLoms,  to  whom  also  tfae  third  of  the  firvt  book  was 
written.  (See  Introduction.)  Its  professed  pnrpose  is  to  ezcnse  Horaoe  for  not  having 
sent  Floms  any  verses.  He  says  he  had  wamed  him  before  he  went  that  he  ahould  not 
be  able  to  writo ;  that  he  had  grown  lasy.  He  reminds  him  too  that  he  had  originally 
only  written  versoB  to  bring  himself  into  notice  because  he  was  poor,  and  now  had  not  the 
same  stimulus.  Besides  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  people's  tastes  were  bo  varion8« 
and  the  noises  and  engagements  of  the  town  so  distracting,  and  the  tronble  of  giving  and 
reodving  complimentB  ao  great,  that  he  had  abandoned  poetry  in  disgust.  It  was  better 
to  study  philosophy,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  reads  himself  a  lectmre  of  neariy  a  hondred 
linee,  the  snbstance  of  which  is  tbat  he  had  better  be  oonteut  with  what  he  has  got  by  his 
profession,  set  to  work  to  purge  his  ndnd,  and  leave  jests  and  wantonness  to  yoonger 
men.  It  seems  that  Floms  wanied  him  to  writo  some  more  lyrics,  *  carmina'  (w.  26. 69), 
for  which  he  had  no  mind.  Whether  he  had  abeady  pnblished  the  foorth  book  of  Odes 
is  not  oertain,  for  there  are  no  sure  means  of  determining  the  date  of  the  Epistle.  But 
there  is  no  appearanoe  of  its  having  been  written  about  the  same  time  with  the  other 
Epistle.  As  Kirchner  says,  there  is  no  reason  to  euppofle  Horace  would  have  kept  a 
poem  of  80  much  merit  locked  np  in  his  desk  while  he  was  putting  forth  the  iirst  book. 
Besides  which  Horaoe  wrote  to  Plonu  on  that  jouraey,  whereas  here  he  supposes  him  to 
oomplain  of  his  not  having  written  either  letter  or  verses.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  first 
verse  does  not  betray  a  later  date,  thon^  it  has  led  many  into  dating  the  two  Epistles 
at  the  same  time.     Flonis  was  evidently  a  young  man  when  he  went  with  Tiberius  into 
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Annenia.  He  might  oertainly  even  at  that  time  have  been  called  his  *  fidelis  amicus ;'  \mt 
the  words  seem  to  imply  a  longer  and  more  matured  friendship ;  and  the  epithet '  daniSy' 
which  wonld  have  been  mere  flattery  when  TlberiuB  was  twenty-two  and  had  done  nothiiig, 
wouid  suit  him  very  well  after  his  sacoesses  against.  the  Raetii  celebrated  in  C.  iv.  14.  In 
A.U.C.  743,  Tiberios  was  sent  by  Angustus  against  the  Dabnadans  and  Pannonians,  and 
was  absent  from  Rome  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  when  he  biooglit 
home  the  remains  of  his  brother  Drusus,  a.u.c.  745.  (Dion  Cass.  54.  31;  55.  2.) 
Kirchner  (Qu.  Hor.  p.  39)  thinks  that  Florus  accompanied  him,  and  that  this  Epistle 
was  written  the  year  of  their  departure,  and  published  the  nezt  year,  when  he  aappoaes 
the  letter  to  Augustus  was  written.  This  may  be  true,  but  Tiberiuswentwith  AugQstas 
to  Gaul  A.U.C.  738,  and  Florus  may  have  been  with  him  then.  The  objection  to  tbat 
date  is  that  Horace  did  certainly  write  verses  about  that  time,  of  the  kind  Florua  asked 
for ;  and  though  this  is  not  oondusive,  for  he  wrote  with  no  great  love  for  the  task,  on 
the  whole  I  think  a  later  date  is  more  probable. 

Though  there  does  not  profess  to  be  much  substanoe  in  the  Epistle,  I  think  it  tfae  most 
agreeable  of  all.  The  stories  in  illustration  are  very  well  told ;  the  description  ai  tbe 
town  and  its  annoyances  has  the  force  without  the  harshness  of  Juvenal ;  tiie  vanity  of 
authors  is  ridiculed  in  a  happy  and  humorous  way,  and  the  advioe  given  them  is  good ; 
and  though  as  usual  the  sermon  at  the  end  about  money  and  philosophy  is  perhaps  a  little 
tedious,  and  not  very  oonvincing,  as  a  whole  the  Epistle  is  ^rritten  in  a  popular  style,  and 
the  Unguage  and  versification  are  easyand  correct.  It  is  always  pleasant  likewise  to  hear 
Horace  speaking  of  himself,  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  pmmliarities  of  his  character. 
This  Epistle  fumishes  materiab  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  biography,  and  makes  us 
acquainted  with  his  poetical  career  in  particular.  It  repreaents  him  as  writing  more  from 
neoessity  than  out  of  love  to  poetry,  and  it  would  not  be  difficnlt  to  traoe  the  force  of  a 
pressure  firom  without  in  many  parts  of  his  works. 

ARGUMENT. 

(v.  1.)  Florus,  if  any  one  were  to  offer  you  a  slave  fbr  sale,  and  say,  *  Here  is  a  handsome 
acoomplished  boy,  you  shall  have  him  cheap :  I  have  no  wish  to  puff  my  property,  and 
am  not  obliged  to  part  with  him ;  but  I  assure  you  you  will  find  him  a  bargain :  no 
dealer  would  give  him  you  for  the  money,  and  there  is  no  one  but  yourself  I  woaU 
give  him  to  so  cheap :  but  I  must  tell  you  he  once  shirked  duty  (as  boys  will),  and 
hid  himself  in  the  staircase,' — if  you  bought  the  boy  you  would  do  so  with  your  eyes 
open  and  at  your  own  risk.  You  could  not  prosecute  the  man  if  your  alave  ran  awaj 
again. 

(v.  20.)  When  you  were  going  away  I  told  you  I  was  too  lazy  to  answer  your  letters 
when  you  should  write.  What  was  the  use  of  my  doing  so  if  now  yon  are  to  reproadi 
me  as  if  I  had  broken  my  word  ? 

(v.  26.)  An  officer  of  Lucullus'  one  night  while  he  was  asleep  had  all  hia  moneyand  equip- 
ments  stolen.  He  became  iurious  in  consequenoe  with  himself  as  well  as  the  enemy, 
and  while  his  blood  was  np  stormed  and  took  one  of  the  king's  strongest  places  fuU  of 
treasure,  for  whidi  he  was  promoted  and  rewarded.  About  the  same  time  tfae  general 
wanted  to  get  possesaion  of  a  certain  fortress,  and  calling  the  officer  he  says  to  him, 
'  Go,  my  brave  fiiend,  go  where  thy  valour  calls  thee,  and  great  shall  be  thy  leward.' 
'  Nay,'  replies  the  cunning  man, '  send  some  one  who  has  lost  his  purse.' 

(v.  41.)  It  was  my  lot  to  begin  my  education  at  Rome,  and  to  finish  it  at  Athens.  From 
tfaence  I  was  hurried  off  to  the  disastrous  wars,  and  when  I  got  my  discharge  at  Fhilippi, 
with  my  wings  cropped,  shom  of  my  inheritance,  I  was  driven  by  my  poverty  to  write 
verses.  But  now  that  I  have  enough,  I  should  be  mad  past  reoovery  if  I  did  not 
oount  my  ease  better  than  scribbling.    Time  U  stealing  every  thing  fi^m  me, — ^mirth. 
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love,  wine,  and  sport,  and  now  it  is  taking  poetry  too.  fiesides  people'8  tastefl  differ 
Bo  much.  Yon  like  song,  another  likes  iambics,  a  third  ooarse  satire.  How  can  I 
please  yon  all  ?  Then  again  how  can  I  write  among  all  the  distractions  of  the  town  ? 
Here  a  man  caUs  me  to  be  his  bail ;  there  to  qiiit  my  bnsiness  and  listen  to  his  books ; 
one  man  is  sick  on  the  Quirinali  another  at  the  extremity  of  the  Aventinei  and  I  mnst 
see  them  both,  a  pretty  good  distance  you  must  allow.  *  Oh !  but  the  streets  are  so 
broad  and  dear  you  can  think  as  you  go  aloug.'  Wby  there  is  erery  sort  of  obstruction, 
oontractors  with  their  mules  and  porters,  cranes  swinging  stones  and  beams  over 
your  head,  funo-alsi  mad  dogs,  filthy  swine;  I  should  like  you  to  make  Terses  in  such 
a  soene  as  that.  The  poet  loTes  retirement  and  the  woods;  the  student  who  has 
been  for  years  poring  over  hia  books  is  rather  awkward  in  the  world ;  how  can  I  write 
▼erses  while  the  waves  and  storms  of  the  dty  are  roaring  about  me  ? 

(▼.  87.)  Besides,  these  poets  do  nothing*but  praise  one  another.  '  A  wonderful  work  ! 
surely  ail  the  Muses  had  a  hand  in  it  I '  How  we  hoLd  up  our  heads  and  strut  past  • 
the  Ubrary  which  is  one  day  to  have  a  oopy  of  our  works  1  We  contest  it  like  two 
gladiators,  and  I  come  off  an  Alcaeus  in  hia  judgment,  and  he  a  Callimachus,  nay  a 
Mimnermns  if  he  likes,  in  mine.  I  could  bear  a  good  deal  when  I  was  canyassing  for 
applauae ;  but  now  that  I  have  retired  I  shut  my  ears  to  them  aU. 

(▼.  106.)  Though  the  public  may  laugh  at  bad  yerses,  their  authors  are  well  satisiied,  and 
if  you  do  not  praise  them  they  will  praise  themseWes.  But  he  who  wants  to  write  a 
real  poem,  must  act  his  own  censor  and  tmt  out  what  is  bad,  even  if  he  keeps  it  still 
locked  up  at  home.  He  will  not  fail  to  reproduoe  obsolete  but  expressive  words  as 
well  as  new  ;  he  will  pour  along  like  a  rapid  river,  and  enrich  the  land  with  the  copious 
stream  of  his  eloquenoe ;  pruning,  smoothing,  erasing,  the  result  will  seem  as  easy  as 
sport,  like  the  mime  who  twists  his  limbs  in  the  danoe. 

(▼.  126.)  I  had  rather,  says  one,  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool,  and  be  satisfied  with  my  own 
performanoes,  than  be  ever  so  leamed  and  tormented  to  boot.  He  is  like  the  gentleman 
at  Argos,  who  nsed  to  fancy  himaelf  sitting  in  the  theatre  and  dapping  the  performers. 
He  waa  perfectly  sane  in  other  respects,  and  when  his  friends  reco^ered  him  from  thia 
mania,  he  bitterly  complained  that  they  had  taken  away  his  pleasant  illusion. 

(▼.  140.)  But,  after  all,  tfae  best  thing  is  to  put  away  diild's  play  and  poetry,  and  take  to 
philoaophy.  Therefore  I  reason  with  myself  thus  :  *  If  you  had  a  fe^er  in  your  ▼eins 
you  would  speak  to  the  physidan.  Bnt  if  the  more  you  ha^e  the  more  you  want,  will 
you  keep  that  to  yourself  ?  If  you  found  a  particular  remedy  did  you  no  good,  you 
would  a^oid  that  remedy.  Well,  you  heard  men  say  that  if  a  man  had  money  he  had 
wisdom :  but  if  you  find  yourself  no  wiser  now  you  are  richer,  will  you  stick  to  those 
ad^isers  ?  If  wealth  oonld  make  a  man  wise  and  good,  you  would  be  aahamed  if  any 
were  richer  than  yonraelf.  If  what  a  man  pays  for  is  his  own,  and  there  are  some 
things  which  beoome  ours  by  possession,  then  your  neighbour^s  farm  which  supplies  you 
with  all  you  want  is  yours.  Wbat  does  it  matter  whether  you  paid  for  it  yesterday  or 
long  ago  ?  If  a  man  buys  land,  all  he  gets  firom  it  is  bought,  though  he  calls  it  all  his 
own,  and  puta  up  boundaries  to  mark  it  off,  as  if  that  could  be  one's  own  which  may 
change  hands  in  a  moment.  What  is  the  use  of  ▼illas  and  bams  if  heir  succeeds 
hdr  aa  wa^e  succeeds  wave?  What  are  broad  pastures  to  us  if  death  lays  all  low 
alike  ?  As  for  jewds  and  all  fine  things,  tbere  are  some  who  ha^e  them  not,  but  the 
wise  man  cares  not  to  bave  them.  Why  one  man  prefers  his  ease  to  the  riches  of 
Herod,  while  hia  brother  is  slaving  all  day,  thdr  genius  alone  can  tell,  the  companion 
of  thdr  birth,  their  life,  and  thehr  death,  never  the  same,  now  fair,  now  dark.  I  shaU 
use  my  small  means  as  I  please,  without  fear  of  wbat  my  heir  may  say ;  yet  I  am  not 
disposed  to  foiget  the  differenoe  between  a  cheerful  liver  and  a  profligate,  a  fimgal  man 
and  a  miser.  It  is  one  thing  to  squander,  another  to  spend  it  liberally,  to  seek  no  more 
than  you  want,  and  to  enjoy  like  the  ichool-boya  the  short  holiday  that  ia  lefi  you. 
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(▼.  199.)  "  Let  me  be  free  firom  the  squalor  of  poTeriy,  asd  I  care  not  whe&er  I  be 
embarked  in  a  big  ship  or  a  little :  if  the  gale  of  prosperity  does  not  fill  fnU  mj  aail, 
the  foul  wind  of  adversity  does  not  accompany  my  oourae.  I  may  be  laat  of  thoee  who 
are  first,  but  I  am  ever  a^ead  of  thoae  who  are  last.  Yon  are  no  miaer  ?  Go  to  :  is 
that  all  ?  Are  you  free  firom  ambition,  fear  of  death,  pasaion,  auperstition  ?  Ave  joa 
oontent  to  see  life  passing  from  you  ?  Doea  age  find  you  more  forgiving,  amiable,  and 
good  ?  What  is  the  use  of  removing  but  one  thom  out  of  many  ?  If  you  cannot  five 
well,  give  place  to  those  who  can :  you  have  eateui  and  drank,  and  played  enougfa. 
It  is  time  you  depart,  lest  younger  wantons  mock  and  drive  you  firom  the  aoeo.e." 

Floee,  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni, 

Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere  natum 

Tibure  vel  Gabiis,  et  tecum  sic  agat :  "  Hic  et 

Candidus  et  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos 

Fiet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  millibus  octo,  5 

Vema  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles, 

Litterulis  Graecis  imbutus,  idoneus  arti 

Guilibet ;  argilla  quidvis  imitaberis  uda ; 

Quin  etiam  canet  indoctum  sed  dulce  bibenti : 

Multa  fidem  promissa  levant,  ubi  plenius  aequo  lo 

Laudat  venales  qui  vult  extrudere  merces. 

Bes  urget  me  nuUa ;  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere. 

1.  Ftore,  bono  elarogue]  See  Introduc-  taking  care  of  the  llbrary,  keeping  aoooantsy 
tion,  and  as  to  the  chanicter  of  Tiberios  see  &c.,  and  hence  called '  pueri'  or '  servi  a  stu- 
Epp.  i.  9.  4,  n.  His  name  was  that  of  his  diis/  *  ab  epistolis/ '  a  bibliotheca,' '  notarii,' 
father,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  till  his  adop-  &c.  There  were  also  architects,  sculptorB, 
tion  by  Augustus,  a.d.  4,  when  he  became  painters,  engravers,  and  other  artists,  who 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  Caesar.  ali  came  undo-  the  aame  geneial  bead  of 

2.  naium  IHbure  vel  Ga&tM,]  That  is,  *  Uterati.'  The  boy  in  this  place  migfat  alao 
'  any  where  you  please.'  '*  Poetis  certa  ima-  be  put  among  ^e  '  cantores '  or  *  sympho- 
gine  opus  est;'' the  poets  liketogive  reality  niaci,'  the  choir  or  band  who  sang  and 
to  their  illustrations  by  being  Bpedfic.  This  played  to  their  master  at  meals.  In  short, 
is  Dillenburger*s  reraark,  and  I  agree  with  he  was  fit  for  any  of  the  above  employmenta 
him.  Orelti  thinks  Italian  towns  are  men-  acoordmgtohis  owner'8  estimate ;  wUcfa  he 
tioned  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  professes  to  put  in  amodestway^forfearhe 
slave  being  a  *  verna '  (Epod.  ii.  66,  n.).  should  seem  to  be  puffing  his  property,  and 

As  to  Gabii,  see  Epp.  i.  11.  7»  u.  so  depredate  its  value. 

6.  nummorum    millibue   oetOf']     About  12.  meo  eum  pauper  in  aere.']     *Ae8 

65/.  sterling.    Mnch  iarger  sums  were  given  alienum '  is  used  for  a  debt,  and  *  aea  pro- 

for  handsome  slaves,  and  this  boy's  aocom-  prium '  *  suum,'  &c.  is  therefore  money  not 

plishments,  if  they  were  real,  would  make  borrowed.    Cioero  opposes  them  (in  Venr. 

him  worth  a  good  price.    There  woold  be  ii.  4.  6):  *'At  hominem  video  auctionem 

reason  therefore  to  suspect  in  such  a  case  fedsse  nullam ;  vendidisse  praeter  fructos 

that  the  ownerwas  anxious  to  get  rid  of  suos  nihilunquam;  non  modo  in  aere  alieno 

him.     (See  S.  ii.  7>  43,  n.)    The  '  Hterati '  nullo,  sed  in  snis  nummis  multas  esse  et 

were  a  separate  class  in  the  slave  fsunily,  semper  fmsse."     '<  Aes  alienum  est  qnod 

and  were  subdivided  into  <  anagnostae '  or  nos  aliis  debemus  ;  aes  suum  est  quod  alii 

*  lectores '  (who  read  to  their  masters,  chiefly  nobis  debent "  (Dig.  50.  16.  213,  quoted 

at  their  meals,   or  if  their  masters  were  by  Mr.  Long  on  the  foregoing  passage). 

authors  they  read  their  productions  aloud  The  man  here  eays  he  is  not  rich,  but  what 

for  the  benefit  of  the  guests),  and  '  librarii '  he  has  is  his  own. 
or  *  scribae,'  uaed  for  writing  from  dictation. 
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Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  tibi ;  non  temere  a  me 
Quivis  ferret  idem.     Semel  hic  ceasavit  et,  ut  fit, 
In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae. 
Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedat  :'*'' — 
IDe  ferat  pretium  poenae  securus,  opinor ; 
Prudens  emisti  vitiosum  ;  dicta  tibi  est  lex : 
Insequeris  tamen  hunc  et  lite  moraris  iniqua ! 
Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi 
Talibus  officiis  prope  mancum,  ne  mea  saevus 
Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nuUa  rediret. 
Quid  tum  profeci  mecum  facientia  jura 
Si  tamen  attentas !  Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 


15 


30 


13.  Nemo  hoe  mangmmmfaeeret  tibi ;] 
He  professes  to  deal  as  a  friend.  The 
'mangones'  were  slaTe-dealera,  a  dass  in 
no  faTour  but  often  yery  lich.  The  piin- 
dpal  person  in  thia  line  of  businesa  in 
Augustus'  time  was  one  Thoraniua  (Suet 
Aug.  c.  89).  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ii&yyavoVf  fiayyavtvtOf  to  juggle, 
cheat.  They  were  distinguished  from  *  mer* 
catores/  being  calied  *  Tenaliciarii.'  Henoe 
in  Plautos  (Trin.  ii.  2.  63»  sq.)  we  have^ 

"Ph.  Quid  is,  egetne?    Lr.  Eget.    Ph. 
Habuitne    rem  ?       Lr.      Habuit. 
Ph.  Qui  eam  perdidit  ? 
Mercaturamne  an  venales  habuit,  ubi  rem 
perdidit?" 

where  *  Tenales '  means  '  senros.'  (See  Dig. 
60,  tit  16,  §  207,  quoted  in  Dict.  Ant.,  art. 
Servus.')  The  way  of  'raising'  slaves 
fbr  the  market  and  seliing  them  differed 
but  Httle  from  the  practioe  in  modem 
times. 

14.  Semei  hie  eettamf]  He  once  was 
behind  his  time,  and  hid  himself  under  or 
on  the  Btaircase  for  fear  of  a  flogging. 
'Cessator'  and  'erro'  were  synonymous 
words.  (See  8.  ii.  7*  100.  118,  n.)  The 
ttairs  may  have  been  dark  sometimeB,  and, 
asin  most  houses  the  piindpal  acoommo- 
dation  waa  on  the  ground  floor,  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  so  mudi  regaid  was  not  had  to 
tbe  lighting  of  the  stairoaso  as  we  pay  now. 
Cioero,  speaking  of  Clodius  (pro  Mil.  c 
16),  says :  "  cum  se  ilie  in  sctJarum  late- 
bras  abdidisset,"  Milo  might  have  feirly 
put  him  to  deatb ;  and  again  of  the  same 
person  in  another  speech  ( Phitipp.  ii. !»)  he 
says  M.  Antonius  wouid  have  kiUed  him, 
"nisi  ille  se  in  scalas  tabemae  librariae 
oonjecisset."  It  appears  a  wliip  was  hung 
up  in  some  oonspicuous  place  in  terrorem. 


Comm.  Craq.  says  it  hung  in  flie  middle  of 
the  house,  «nd  that  slaves  were  tied  to  the 
stairs  to  be  flogged. 

16.  De§  fwmmof,]  This  line  Orelli  gives 
to  Horace.  I  think  it  is  the  oonclusion  of 
the  dealer's  speech,  but  this  is  doubtfuL 

17.  poenae  eeeurus,']  Among  the  faults 
the  seller  of  a  slave  was  bound  to  tell  was 
ranning  away.  (See  passages  from  Cioero 
and  the  Digest  quoted  on  S.  ii.  3.  286.) 

21.  ne  mea  eaevus  Jurgaree']  'Mea' 
belongs  to  *  epistola,'  and  ito  a  long  way  out 
of  its  plaoe.  '  Jurgo/  which  Varro  derivee 
from  '  jure  ago,'  is  used  as  a  forensic  word 
by  the  law  writers.  It  is  intransitive.  (See 
ForcelL)  The  reading  of  the  best  M8S. 
and  the  editions  of  the  fifteenth  oentury  la 
*  rediret.'  Later  editions,  induding  Bentley, 
have  *veniret,'  wbich  also  has  MS.  au- 
thority.  Orelli,  Dillenburger,  Pottier,  and 
some  others  of  the  latest  editors,  lutve  gone 
back  to  the  old  reading.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  *  rediret '  sliould  have  got 
into  such  MSS.  as  the  four  Blandinian,  the 
Beme,  and  Parisian,  if  *  veniret  *  were  the 
trae  reading.  Nearly  all  Torrentius'  MSS. 
had  *rediret,'  and  he  i^>proves,  but  does 
not  edit,  that  reading.  His  text  and  his 
notes  are  constantly  at  variance,  and  on  this 
acoount  he  is  often  quoted  as  an  authority 
for  readings  he  does  not  approve.  As  his 
judgment  was  good,  this  is  to  be  regretted. 
In  this  instanoe  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  right  word,  but  I  prefer  foUowing  the 
better  order  of  MSS.  Floms  had  written 
probably  more  than  onoe,  expoetulating 
with  him  on  his  silence,  and  had  got  no 


24.  Si  tamen  atienta»  ?]  This  word 
Forcellini  explains  "labefisctare  et  oon- 
vellere  conaris ;"  and  he  quotes  Dig.  xii.  6, 
23,  §  1 :  '*  Quum  de  sententia  indnbitata. 
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Exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.  25 

LucuUi  miles  collecta  viatica  multis 

Aerumnis,  lassus  dum  noctu  stertit,  ad  assem 

Perdiderat ;  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus  et  sibi  et  hosti 

Iratus  pariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer, 

Praesidium  regale  loco  dejecit,  ut  aiunt,  30 

SuYnme  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 

Oiarus  ob  id  factum  donis  ornatur  honesfcis, 

Accipit  et  bls  dena  super  sestertia  nununum. 

Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  casteDum  evertere  praetor 

Nescio  quod  cupiens  hortari  coepit  eundem  35 

Verbis  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem : 

"  I,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat,  i  pede  fausto, 

Orandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia.     Quid  stas  !^^ 

Post  haec  ille  catus  quantumvis  rusticuQ :  ^'  Ibit, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit,^'*  inquit.  40 


quae  nullo  remedio  attentari  potest,  trans- 
igitur." 

—  super  hoc]  It  is  doubtful  whether 
thifl  means  '  besidoB  this/  as  in  S.  ii.  6.  3, 
"  £t  paulum  silvae  super  hia  "  (see  note), 
or  *  about  this/  as  "  PaUesoet  super  his " 
(A.  P.  429).  OreUi  takes  it  the  former 
way. 

26.  LueuUi  miiea  collecta  viatica']  As 
to  LucuUus,  see  Epp.  i.  6.  40,  n.  The 
aoldier  of  whom  this  story  is  told  Por. 
phyrion  calls  Valerianus  Servilianus,  and  he 
mikes  him  an  officer  of  rank,  '  praefecttts/ 
perhaps  one  of  those  who  had  oommand 
of  the  auziliary  troops,  though  the  title 
was  not  oonfined  probably  to  these.  (See 
Caesar,  B.  6.  i.  39,  Long^s  note.)  The 
offioe  of '  praefectus  castrorum,'  whidi  Orelli 
Bupposes  Porphyrion  to  mean,  is  not  men- 
tioned  so  early  as  Lucullus.  Whatever 
groundwork  of  truth  there  may  be  in  it, 
Horace  has  evidently  altered  the  story  to 
suit  his  purpose.  '  Viatica '  would  include 
money  as  well  as  baggage  and  '  kit '  as  our 
Boldiers  call  it.  Cicero  uses  theword  meta- 
phorically  for  money  (Cat.  Maj.  c.  18): 
'^Avaritia  senilis  quid  sibi  velit  non  in- 
telligo.  Potest  enim  quidpiam  esse  ab- 
surdius  quam  quo  minus  viae  restat  eo  plus 
viatici  quaerere  ?  " 

30.  Praendium  regale]  This  would  be 
a  fortress  in  which  Mithridates  kept  some 
part  of  his  treasures. 

33.  bia  dena  super  eettertia']  The  *  ses- 
tertium  '  was  a  sum  equal  to  about  81,  ]7«* 
of  our  money,  twenty  of  which  (166/.  13f. 
4d,)  would  not  be  a  large  sum  for  an  offioer 


of  rank.  But  he  must  be  snppoaed,  firom 
his  exploits,  to  have  held  some  oommaiid. 

34.  Forte  eub  hoe  tempua']  '  Soon  after 
this  time'  (see  Epod.  ii.  44,  n.  in  respect  to 
'  sub '  with  an  aocusative  in  phrases  of  time). 
LucuUus  had  the  title  of  'prooonsol'  of 
Cilida,  though  that  was  not  yet  oonstitated 
a  provinda.  (See  Dict.  Greog.art.  'Cilida.') 
But  he  is  here  called  'praetor.'  He  had 
been  *  praetor  urbanus,'  but  went  into 
Asia  at  the  expiration  of  his  consolshlp, 
and  therefore  with  the  title  of '  prooonsnl.' 
A  'praetor'  taking  a  provinoe  went  with 
the  title  of  '  propraetor,'  as  Brutus  did  into 
Maoedonia.    (See  S.  i.  7-  18.) 

40.  qui  xonam  perdidit,]  The  Romaas 
wore  a  girdle  when  waUong  or  activdy 
occupied,  to  hold  up  the  ends  of  their  tonic 
Henoe  the  expressions  *  praednctas,' '  snc- 
dncttts,'  for  those  who  were  hinflt^^ning  or 
engaged  in  active  work.  (See  S.  L  4.  6,  n.) 
In  this  girdle  ('  sona '  or  *  dngulnm ')  they 
often  carried  their  money,  as  Vitellius  when 
he  fled  for  his  life,  **  sona  se  aureomm  plena 
circumdedit "  (Suet  VitelL  c.  16).  Hence 
<zona'  came  to  be  used  genenlly  for  a 
purse,  as  C.  Gracchus  in  his  apeech  de- 
livered  when  he  retumed  from  his  province 
of  Sardinia  boasts  thus :  "  Itaque,  Quiritea, 
quum  Romam  profectus  sum  xonas  quas 
plenas  argenti  extuli  eas  ex  provinda  inanes 
retuli  "  (GeU.  xv.  12).  The  more  oomracm 
word  'crumena'  was  a  bag,  genendly  of 
leather,  hung  on  the  am  or  round  the  neck 
(see  ForoeU.),  or  sometimea  perhape  to  tbe 
'zona.' 
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Bomae  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 
Adjecere  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae, 
Scilicet  ut  vellem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum. 
Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato, 
Givilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma 
Gaesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 
Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 
Decisis  humilem  pennis  inopemque  paterni 
Et  laris  et  fundi,  paupertas  impulit  audax, 


45 


50 


42.  Iratus  Oraiuf]    See  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  n. 

43.  Adjecere  bonae']  The  knowledge 
acqnired  at  Athens,  and  which  Cioero  says 
was  valned  not  by  the  nativea,  bnt  onily 
by  foreigners,  who  were  "  capti  qnodam- 
modo  nomine  urbis  et  auctoritate"  (de 
Orat.  iii.  11),  was  not  only  philosophy  in 
all  its  branches,  but  Greek  literature,  with 
which  Horace  became  familiar,  especiatty 
with  the  lyric  poets,  wbose  works  were 
probably  never  taught  in  the  schools  at 
Rome.  Bat  he  here  oniy  refers  to  his 
dialectical  studies,  which  he  pursued  in  the 
achool  of  the  Academy.  The  doctrines 
taught  in  Horaoe'8  day  were  those  of  the 
fifth  Academy  as  it  is  called,  established  by 
Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  whose  teaching 
Cicero  attended  and  whom  he  praises  very 
highly  (see  his  life  in  Dict  Biog.).  The 
different  modifications  of  Flato^s  doctrine, 
introduoed  by  Aroesilas,  Cameades,  Philo, 
and  Antiochus,  who  were  heads  of  his 
school  at  difierent  periods,  may  be  leamt 
from  Ritter*s  Hist.  Anc.  PhiL  The  latest, 
which  Horace  studied,  was  an  eclectio  form, 
in  which  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  doctrines 
were  inoorporated  with  the  Academic.  The 
head  of  ^e  Academy  at  this  time  was 
Theomnestus,  whose  lectures  Brutus  at- 
^ded  (Plut.  Brut.  c.  24).  Aristus  suc- 
ceeded  his  brother  Antiochus  ('quid  illa 
vetus  Academia  atque  ejus  haeres  Aristus  ? ' 
Cic.  Brut.  c.  97)»  and  Horaoe  may  have  been 
at  Athens  while  he  was  teaching.  But  he 
could  not  have  beenalivewhen  Horaceleft; 
for  Brutus  was  his  intimate  friend  (Plut. 
Brut.-  c.  2),  and  would  not  have  attended 
Theomnestua  if  Aristna  had  been  still 
teaching.  Academus  was  an  Attic  hero, 
and  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  dty,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cephisus,  which  was  dedicated 
to  him  and  planted  with  olives,  and  called 
after   hia    name,  Academia.    Here  Plato 


taught,  and  fi!om  hence  his  school  waa 
named. 

44.  eurvo  dignoecere  recfiim,]  *  Curvum' 
is  used  here  like  *  pravnm '  for  *  fidaehood.' 
Persius  uses  it  in  the  same  derived  way 
(iv.  11),  "  rectum  disoemis  ubi  inter  Curva 
subit  vel  cum  fiiUit  pede  regula  varo." 

48.  non  reeponaura  lacertis,']  Not  des- 
tined  to  mat<ji  the  strength  of  Augustus. 
(See  S.  ii.  7*  85,  n.)  In  the  first  engagement 
at  Philippi  (a.u.c.  712),  Brutus  oefeated 
the  forces  of  Augustus  and  got  possession 
of  his  camp,  while  M.  Antonius  on  the 
other  hand  defeated  Cassius,  who  destroyed 
himself.  But  twenty  days  afterwards  a 
second  engagement  went  against  Brutus, 
and  he  likewise  put  an  end  to  himself. 
How  Brutus  attaohed  to  his  cause  the 
young  Romans  studying  at  Athens,  and  the 
battles  and  wanderings  he  led  them  through 
are  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  (c.  24, 
sqq.). 

51.  Et  laria  et  /undi,]  'Laris'  is 
equivalent  to  '  domus.'  As  to  the  difierence 
between  *  domus  '  and  fundus,'  see  S.  ii.  5. 
108,  n.  Horace'8  patrimony  was  of  course 
forfeited  because  he  was  of  the  republican 
party.  Others  in  his  neighbourhood  lost 
theirs  in  consequenoe  of  the  distribution  of 
lands  to  the  soldiers  (see  S.  ii.  2.  Introduc- 
tion).  He  says  nothing  of  the  scribe^s 
plaoe,  which  Suetonius  says  he  bought  (with 
what  means  does  not  appear),  nor  does  he 
mention  how  he  got  his  pardon  and  per- 
mission  to  retum  to  Rome.  He  only  says 
he  was  driven  by  poverty  to  write  verses, 
which  therefijre  he  firet  wrote  for  fome, 
that  is  to  bring  himself  into  the  notice  of 
thoee  who  were  able  to  relieve  his  wants,  as 
Maecenas  did.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
he  wrote  at  first.  The  language  of  the 
text  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was 
paid  fbr  what  he  wrote ;  but  though  Horaoe 
never  appears  in  a  meroenary  character. 
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Ut  versus  facerem :  sed  quod  non  desit  habentem 

Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cicutae, 

Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus! 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes ;  55 

Eripuere  jocos,  venerem,  convivia,  ludum ; 

Tendunt  extorquere  poemata ;  quid  faciam  vis  i 

Denique  non  onmes  eadem  mirantur  amantque : 

Carmine  tu  gaudes,  hic  delectatur  lambis, 

Ille  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.  60 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 

Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 

Quid  dem !  quid  non  dem !  renuis  tu  quod  jubet  alter ; 

Quod  petis  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 

Praeter  caetera  me  Bomaene  poemata  censes  65 

Scribere  posse  inter  tot  curas  totque  labores ! 

Hic  sponsum  vocat,  hic  auditum  scripta  relictis 

Omnibus  officiis  ;  cubat  hic  in  coUe  Quirini, 

Hic  extremo  in  Aventino,  visendus  uterque ; 


there  is  no  knowing  what  poverty  may  faaye 
led  him  to  acoept  for  severe  personal  satires, 
of  which  ihereare  spedmens  in  the  Epodes, 
showing  what  he  conld  do  in  that  way.  I 
have  no  donbt  he  suppressed  much  of  his 
early  poetry. 

63.  Quae  poterunt  ungtiam]  The  *ci* 
cuta/  r<tfve(ov,  hemlock,  was  nsed  as  an 
antifebrile  medicine  (see  Piiny,  zxiii.  18. 
95).  Horaoe  asks  what  amount  of  *  cicnta ' 
would  be  suffident  to  cool  his  veins  if  be 
were  so  feverishly  bent  upon  writing,  as  to 
do  80  when  he  oould  live  without  it. 
Persius  employs  the  same  idea  (t.  144)  : 

**  Quid  tibi  vis  ?  Calido  sub  pectore  mascula 
bilis 
Intumuit,  quam  non  exstinxerit  uma  d- 
cutae." 

60.  Ille  BwneU  eermonibue']  Bion  was 
bom  on  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  hence 
called  Borysthenites.  He  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  oentury  b.c.  He 
Btudied  philosophy  at  Athens,  and  aAer 
passing  through  various  sects,  he  became 
at  last  a  Peripatetic  Acron  says  of  him 
in  his  note  on  thisplace:  "  Sunt  autem  dis- 
putationes  Bionis  philosophi,  quibus  stul- 
titiam  arguit  vulgi,  cui  paene  consentiunt 
carmina  Ludliana.  Hic  autem  Bion,  qui 
Sophistes  cognominatus  est,  in  libro  quem 
edidit,  mordadssimis  salibus  ea  quae  apnd 
poetas  sunt,  ita  laceravit,  ut  ne  Homero 
quidem.  paroeret."    Some  of  his  sayings  are 


preserved  in  Diog,  Laert  pv.  47f  sqq.), 
Cicero  (Tusc.  Quaest  iiL  26),  and  Seneca 
(de  Tranq.  An.  viii.  2;  xv.  3;  de  Benef. 
vii.  7)«  Porphyrion  writes  nonsense  when 
he  says  Bion  was  the  Aitherof  Aristc^haiies, 
As  <  sal '  is  put  for  wit  (S.  i.  10.  8),  «sale 
nigro '  means  coarse  wit,  of  which  the 
saying  quoted  by  Cioero  (L  c.)  is  a  sped- 
men  :  *'  stultissimum  regem  (Agamem- 
nonem)  in  luctu  capiUum  sibi  evellere,  quasi 
calvitio  maeror  levaretor."  If  Ludfins,  as 
Aoron  says,  imitated  Bion,  that  is,  borrowed 
aome  of  his  coarse  wit,  Horaoe  probaUy 
was  weU  acquainted  with  his  sayings. 

61.  TVee  miAt  conowae']  He  treats  his 
friends,  aU  aaking  him  for  different  aorts  of 
verse,  as  guests  at  a  dinner  eadi  lildng 
different  fitre,  so  that  he  doea  not  know 
what  to  give  them.  GieUius  (xiii.  1  ] )  quotes 
a  treatise  of  Vam>'8  reapecting  the  proper 
numbers,  dress,  and  bdiaviour  of  guats 
at  a  dinner  party,  in  which  he  says  the 
nnmber  should  begin  with  that  of  the 
Graoes,  and  go  up  to  that  of  theMusea ;  that 
is,  there  should  never  be  less  than  three  or 
more  than  nine. 

67.  Hic  epontum  voeai,']  Thia  ia  a 
repetition  of  S.  iL  6.  23  :  **  Romae  spon- 
sorem  me  rapis." 

68.  cubat  hie  in  eoUe  Quirim,]  As  to 
'cubat,'  see  S.  L  9.  18,  n.  Mons  Quiri- 
nalis  was  in  the  sixth,  or  most  nortfaeni 
division  of  the  dty;  Mons  Aventinas  in 
the  oppodte  quarter,  the  thirteenth  region. 
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Intervalla  vides  humane  commoda.     Verum  70 

Purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet. 

Festinat  calidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemptor, 

Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  ingens  machina  tignum, 

Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris, 

Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit  sus :  75 

I  nune  et  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros. 

Seriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fugit  urbem, 

Bite  cliens  Bacchi  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra : 

Tu  me  inter  strepitus  noctumos  atque  diumos 

y is  canere  et  contraota  sequi  vestigia  vatum  i  so 

Ingenium  sibi  quod  vacuas  desumpsit  Athenas, 

Et  studiis  anno  septem  dedit  insenuitque 


70.  Iniervalla  videt  humane  eommoda,'] 
'  A  pretty  convenient  distance  you  see/  I 
cannot  find  that  '  humane  *  is  used  in  thia 
ironical  way  elsewhere. 

71.  Purae  ntnt  plateaei]  This  is  a  gup- 
posed  iu:i5wer,  the  rejoinder  to  which  is  in 
Y.  72.  '  Platea'  is  a  less  general  name  than 
'vicus.'  It  applies  only  to  the  hroader 
Btreets.  The  word  heing  derived  from  the 
Greek  vXariia,  would  properly  have  its 
penult  long.  It  suits  Horace  to  shorten 
it.  As  to  the  obstructions  in  tbe  streets  of 
Rome,  the  hest  of  which  were  but  narrow, 
see  Epp.  i.  6.  61,  n. ;  and  compare  the 
reasons  Ausonius  givea  for  leaving  the  town, 
in  his  letter  to  his  Mend  PauUus  nearly  400 
years  after  this,  when  the  streets  were  very 
different  from  what  they  were  in  Horaoe'8 
time: 

**  Nam  populi  coetus  et  oompita  soidida  luis 
Fasti<tientes,  oemimus 
Angustas  fervere  vias,  et  oongrege  vulgo 

Nomen  plateas  perdere. 
Turbida  oongestis  referitur  vodbus  Echo, 

Tene,  feri,  duc,  da,  cave : 
Sus  lutulenta  fiigit,  labidus  canifl  impete 
saevo, 
Et  impares  plaustro  boves. 
Nec  prodest  penetrale  domus  et  operta 
Bubire  \ 
Per  tecta  clamores  meant." 
*  Porae '  means  unobstructed. 

72.  redemptor,']  See  C.  ii.  18.  18,  n. ; 
iii.  1 .  36,  n.  *  Calidus '  only  strengthens  *  fes- 
tinat,'  he  is  in  hot  haste :  the  substantives 
are  in  the  ablative,  *  cum  *  being  omitted. 

73.  maehma']  Pkt>bably  a  pully  raising 
a  large  stone  or  beam  for  tiie  upper  part  of 
a  bttiiding,  and  swinging  it  over  the  heads  of 
the  passengers.  As  to  '  fonera,'  aee  S.  L  6. 
43,  n. 


77*  ^"'i^t  nemM»]     See.  C.  i.  30,  n. ;  iii. 

62,  n.    Compare  Juvenal  (vii.  63,  sqq.)  : 

"  Sed  vatem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publica 

vena, 

Anxietate  carens  animus  fadt,  omnis  acerbi 

Impadens,  cupiduB    silvarum,    aptusque 

bibendis 
Fontibus  Aonidum." 

80.  coniracta  eequi  veetiffia']  TheMSS. 
vary  a  good  deal  in  respect  to  '  contracta.' 
Some  of  the  best  MSS.  have  '  contacta,' 
which  Comm.  Cruq.  reading  interprets 
"  hoc  est  vis  me  aliena  dicere  :  nam  con- 
tacta  pro  detritis  et  divulgatis  dizit ;  et  ita 
vis  me  scribere  ut  ad  vates  antiquos  aooedam 
prozime."  It  is  not  easy  to  get  all  this  out 
of  'oontacta.'  I  think  the  other  is  the 
true  reading,  and  that  it  means  that  the 
road  to  fame  is  not  what  we  call  a  royal 
road ;  that  the  poets  walk  in  a  path  nar- 
rowed  by  fized  niles ;  and  that  it  requires 
thought  and  diligence  to  treadin  their  steps, 
as  Propertius  says  (iv.  1.  14) :  "Non  datur 
ad  Musas  currere  lata  via.".  Bentley,  with 
no  sort  of  authority,  substitutes  'non  tacta.' 

81.  ffoeuae  detun^t  Athenas,]  See 
Epp.  i.  7*  ^t  n-  for  'vaeuas.'  Horace 
says  the  man  who  has  retired  to  study,  aa 
he  had  done  at  Athens,  and  has  shut  him- 
sdf  up  fbr  several  years,  and  got  dull  over 
his  books  and  his  meditations,  cannot  open 
his  lips  when  he  gets  to  Rome,  and  is  only 
laughed  at  by  the  people  for  his  sobriety. 
This  is  an  odd  defence  for  one  who  had  writt«n 
so  much  as  he  had  done  at  Rome.  It  is 
meant  fbr  a  joke.  *  Septem  annis '  is  not 
to  be  taken  literaily,  as  if  Horace  had  been 
seven  years  at  Athens,  which  is  very  impro- 
bable.  He  was  only  twenty-two  when  he 
joined  Bmtua,  a.u.c.  711* 
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Libris  et  cnris,  statna  taciturDius  exit 

Plerumque  et  risu  populum  quatit ;  hic  ego  rerum 

Fluctibus  in  mediis  et  tempestatibus  urbis  85 

Verba  lyrae  motura  sonum  connectere  digner  l 

Frater  erat  Bomae  consulti  rhetor,  ut  alter 

Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores, 

Gracchus  ut  hic  illi,  foret  huic  ut  Mucius  ille, 

Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  i  90 

Carmina  compono,  hic  elegos.     ^'  Mirabile  visu 

Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus  !**'    Adspice  primum, 

Quanto  cum  fastu,  quanto  molimine  circum- 

Spectemus  vacuam  Bomanis  vatibus  aedem  ! 

Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequere  et  procul  audi,  95 

Quid  ferat  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 

Caedimur  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem 


87.  Frater  erai  Rofnae}  Who  these 
brothers  were  Horace  does  not  teU  us,  Bnd 
it  does  not  matter.  One  a  jurisconsaltus 
(see  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.)  and  the  ot^er  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  The  lawyer  said  the  rhetoridan 
was  a  perfect  Gracchos  for  eloquence,  and 
he  retumed  the  oompliment  by  declaring 
that  his  brother  was  a  second  ScaevoU  for 
legal  leaming.  And  this  sort  of  mutual 
flattery  goes  on  Horaoe  says  among  poets, 
and  he  cannot  keep  pace  with  their  passion 
for  praise.  Tiborius  Graochus  and  his 
brother  Caius,  were  both  in  Cicero^s  opinion 
great  orators.  We  need  not  therefore  at- 
tempt  to  dedde  which  Horace  means  us  to 
understand  here.  Q.  Mudus  Scaevola  the 
augur,  son-in-Uw  of  C.  Laelius,  and  an 
early  instructor  of  Cicero  (Lael.  c.  1),  was 
leamed  in  the  law;  but  his  namesake 
and  younger  contemporary,  the  Pontifez 
Maximus,  was  more  oelebrated  still.  Cicero 
(de  Orat.  i.  39)  calls  him  **  homo  omnium 
et  disdplina  juris  dvitis  eraditissimus  et  * 
ingenio  pradentiaque  acutissimus,  et  ora- 
tione  maxime  limatus  atque  subtilis,  atque 
ut  ego  soleo  dicere  juris  peritorum  eloquen- 
tissimus  eloquentium  juris  peritassimus." 
This  name  therefore  like  that  of  Gracchus 
for  oratory,  stands  for  a  consummate 
jurist. 

88.  meros  audiret  honoree,']  Compare 
(Epp.  i.  7. 84)  "  rineta  crepat  mera." 

89.  foret  ktde  ut  Mucius  ille.']  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  eztant  MS.  with 
this  reading.  Fea  mentions  two  editions  of 
1616  and  1520,  by  Giovanni  Britannioo 
which  have  it.  Lambinus  haa  it,  and  says 
nothing  of  tbe  other  reading  (*  foret  hic  ut 


Mudus  ilU'),  '*quem  tamen  vel  duo  Tel 
nemo  secutus  est"  (Bentley);  "immo  ita 
eztat  in  quadraginta  editionibos  Lambiniana 
recentioribus ''  (Cunningham  Animadv.  p. 
77)«  But  I  cannot  disoover  that  any  edi- 
tions  have  it  between  Lambinus  and  Bent- 
ley.  Sinoe  Bentiey  neariy  all  editors  hare 
*•  huic  ut  Mudus  ille.'  This  is  probably  the 
trae  reading :  at  least  the  other  is  uncouth 
and  unusual :  but  how  this  should  have  got 
into  all  the  known  MSS.,  and  nearly  evety 
edition,  I  do  not  understand. 

90.  arg^tos]  Compare  iv.  6. 25:  "Doc- 
tor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae."  It  means 
melodious,  and  is  a  sort  of  mock  oompliment. 

92.  Caelatumque  novem  Mueis  oput]  It 
is  likened  to  a  perfect  piece  of  carved  work 
in  which  all  the  Muses  had  a  hand.  Bentley 
has  invented '  sacratum.' 

93.  quanto  molimine]  This  oxpicMeg 
the  pompous  strat  with  which  they  passthe 
library  of  ApoUo,  in  whidi  they  take  it  fbr 
granted  a  piaoe  is  reserved  for  them.  Aa 
to  *  aedem,^  see  S.  i.  10.  38. 

95.  proeuT]  This  word  dgnifies  any 
distance,  great  or  smaU.  Here  it  means 
hard  by,  as  in  S.  ii.  6.  105;  Epp.  L  7. 
'  Quid  ferat '  means  what  eadi  has  to  say. 

97-  Caedimur  et  totidem  plagis]  Tliey 
carry  on  such  a  oontest  of  mntual  flattery, 
that  theyareUke  two  gladiators,eadi  trying 
to  get  the  better  of  the  other.  *  Samnites' 
were  a  particular  dass  of  gladiators,  so 
called  because  they  wore  the  saroe  arms  as 
that  people,  particulariy  an  oblong  shidd. 
See  S.  u.  6.  44,  n.  *  Ad  lumina  prima ' 
would  be  usnaUy  tiU  the  second  ooorse, 
when  the  Ughts  were  brotight  in.    AmoDg 
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Lento  Samnltes  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 
Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius ;  ille  meo  quis  ! 
Quis  nisi  Callimachus?     Si  plus  adposcere  visus, 
Fit  Mimnermus  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 
Multa  fero  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 
Cum  scribo  et  supplex  populi  suffragia  capto ; 
Idem,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta, 
Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures. 
Bidentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina ;  verum 
Gaudent  scribentes  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro, 
Si  taceas,  laudant  quidquid  scripsere  beati. 
At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema 
Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti ; 
Audebit  quaecunque  parum  splendoris  habebunt 
Et  sine  pondere  erunt  et  honore  indigna  ferentur 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant 
Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae. 
Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet  atque 
Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 


100 


105 


110 


115 


the  amiiseinents  that  rich  men  had  at  theu* 
dinnen  were  gladiaton  who  fought  with 
hlunt  weapons  ;  and  here  the  oontest  u  aaid 
to  he  protrected  ('lento')  till  the  lights 
came  in.     It  was  a  long  trial  of  gkill. 

99.  puneto  iUim ;']  *\n  his  judgment 
or  by  his  vote.'  When  an  election  took 
place,  there  were  certain  persons  called 
'  custodes '  appointed  to  take  the  Totea  and 
prick  off  the  number  given  for  each  candi- 
date.  From  this  process  votes  came  to  be 
called  '  puncta.'     See  A.  P.  343,  n. 

101.  Fit  Mimnermu9\  See  Epp.  i.  6. 
65,  n.  Horace  seems  to  think  him  superior 
to  Callimachus,  who  Quintilian  on  the 
other  hand  says  **  elegiae  princeps  habetur '' 
(x.  1.  58).  He  was  a  grammarian  and 
voluminous  prose  writer  as  well  as  a  poet,  a 
native  of  Cyrenei  and  established  at  Alez- 
andria  in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Phila- 
delphus  and  Euergetes,  in  the  third  century 

B.C. 

—  qptivo']  This  word,  signifying  *  deshred/ 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  But  it  was  ap- 
plied  in  later  times  to  those  '  tutores '  "qui 
ez  optione  sumerentur/'  which  is  ezplained 
on  Epp.  i.  1.  21. 

105.  impune  leffentibus]  He  says  when 
he  has  done  writing  and  reoovered  hia 
senses  (which  was  the  same  thing),  he 
should  stop  his  ean,  and  they  might  recite 
without  fear  of  reprisals.     Compare  "  nobi- 


Hum  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor,"  Epp.  i. 
19.  39,  where  see  note. 

110.  Cum  tabulia  animum  censorvf] 
Dobree  (Adv.  406)  thinks  this  may  be  imi- 
tated  from  Demosthenes'  advioe  to  the 
iiKaaraX  (de  Cor.  296.  6),  Ka\  frapo' 
Xafifidvfw  ye  Ufta  ryfiaKTtjpi^  Kai  rtfcvik- 
poX^  rb  (pp6vijfia  rb  rt)^  voKtiaq  vofiiZttv 
%Kaorov  vfAwv  Sii.  The  likeness  of  the 
two  passages  is  not  great  and  only  verbal. 

113.  Verba  movere  locOf]  The  notion 
of  the  censor  is  kept  up.  See  note  on  8. 
i.  6.  20. 

114.  Et  venentur  adhuc]  This  is  a 
way  of  saying  that  the  venes,  though  they 
may  be  expubged,  still  are  kept  in  the 
author^s  desk,  because  he  has  a  regard  for 
them  and  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
destroy  them.  Porphyrion  ezplains  '  pene- 
tralia  Vestae  *  thns  :  **  Id  est,  domi ;  per 
quam  metaphoram  ostendit,  quae  in  animo 
nostro  fiza  versentur,  tamen  ezcludenda 
esse."  The  sanctuary  of  Vesta  oould  only 
be  entered  by  her  own  priestesses. 

116.  apeciosa  vocabula  rerttm,]  'Ez- 
pressive  terms ;'  words  which  make  them- 
selves  intelligible  at  once:  "quaa  prima 
specie  probantur  "  (Forcell.).  So  in  A.  P. 
319  a  play  is  said  to  be  ^speciosa  locis,' 
that  is  *  plainin  its  points,'  itsoommon-places 
or  sentimentB  dearly  put. 
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Quae  priscis  memorata  Oatonibus  atque  OethegiB 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas ; 
Adsciscet  nova  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus. 
Vehemens  et  liquidus  puroque  simillimus  amni 
Fundet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua ; 
Luxuriantia  compescet,  nimis  aspera  sano 
Levabit  cultu,  virtute  carentia  tollet, 
Ludentis  speciem  dabit  et  torquebitur,  ut  qni 
Nunc  Satyrum,  nunc  agrestem  Oyclopa  movetur. 
Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri, 
Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me  vel  denique  fallant, 
Quam  sapere  et  ringi.     Fuit  haud  ignobilis  Argis, 


120 


1S5 


117*  Catonihua  atque  Cethegfia']  As  to 
the  1186  of  the  plnnl  number  see  note  on 
S.  i.  7«  8*  M.  Pordas  C&to  Cenaoriiu  waa 
born  about  a.u.c.  520,  and  was  therefore 
contemporary  with  Ennius,  with  whom 
he  is  asaodated  A.  P.  56  as  snccessfully 
importing  new  words  into  the  hmguage. 
Fragments  remain  of  his  treadae  de  Re 
Rustica,  embradng  a  variety  of  instructions 
on  husbandry  and  subjects  connected  with 
domestic  economy;  and  of  his  Orig;ine8, 
an  account  of  the  early  history  of  Italy. 
There  are  also  fragments  of  hu  orationsi 
which  Cicero  appears  to  have  studied  (Bru- 
tus,  c.  17)>  He  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
Cato,  and  oomplains  that  he  was  not  studied 
enough  even  in  his  day,  adding  *'refertae 
snnt  orationes  et  verbis  et  rebus  illustri- 
bus — omnes  oratoriae  virtutes  in  eis  reperi- 
entur.  Jam  vero  Origines  ejus  quem  florem 
»ut  quod  lumen  eloquentiae  non  habent  ? " 
M.  Comelius  Cethegus  was  older  than  Cato, 
since  he  was  curule  edile  when  Cato  was 
no  more  than  twenty .  His  eloquenoe  was  such 
that  Ennius  called  Cethegus  "  Suadae  me- 
dulla,  orator  suaviloquenti  ore  "  (Cic.  Brut. 
c.  15 ;  Cat.  Mi^.  c.  14 ;  see  £pp.  i.  6. 36,  n.). 
But  it  does  not  appear  thkt  any  of  his 
orationa  were  eztant  in  Cicero's  time,  for 
he  only  mentions  them  on  the  authority  of 
Ennius  who  had  heard  him  speak.  His 
leputation  was  sufficient  at  the  time  Horaoe 
wrote  for  him  to  name  him  twioe  as  an 
authority  on  the  language  (see  A.  P.  50,  n.). 

119.  guae  genitor  produxerit  uiue.'] 
'Usus'  is  *custom,'  which  has  always 
been  the  parent  of  novelties  in  language. 
Compare  A.  P.  70,  sqq. : 
'<Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  ceddere, 
cadentque 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula  n 
volet  usus. 


Quem  penes  arbitrinm  eat  et  jus  et  nom» 
loquendL" 

120.  Vehemene]  The  two  first  syUsMes 
are  pronounced  as  one.  Compaie  S.  i.  6. 
67:  "  Nihilo  deterius  dominae  jus  esse." 

12.S.  virtute  earentia  tollet,]  Dillenb. 
andOrelli  interpret  <toUet'  as  <extoUeC,' 
like  Quintilian's  **  premere  tnmentia,  hu- 
milia  extoUere''  (x.  4.  1);  and  Cicero  (de 
Orat.  iii.  26) :  "  Summa  laus  eloquentiae 
est  ampUficare  rem  ornando,  qnod  valetnon 
solum  ad  augendum  atiquid  et  toUaiidiim 
altius  dioendo,  sed  etiam  ad  extenoaodiim 
et  abjidendum."  In  these  paaaageo  tbefe 
could  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  word.  In  the 
text  I  think  if  Horace  had  meant  what  these 
oommentators  suppose,  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed  it  more  plainly.  I  believe  tfae 
words  mean  'he  wiU  remove  what  lacks 
merit.'  He  wiU  work  hard  to  prodnce  a 
result  which  shaU  appear  playful  and  easy, 
the  tums  being  as  easy  as  tfaose  of  tfae 
*  mimus,'  who  dances  either  tfae  Ught  mea- 
sure  of  the  nimble  Satyr  or  tfae  dnmsy 
dance  of  the  Cjdops  (on  whicfa  see  S.  i.  5. 
63,  n.).  The  words  have  some  difficulty,  but 
I  bekeve  this  to  be  the  meaning.  The 
poet's  art  is  to  conceal  his  art,  and  to  make 
that  appear  easy  wfaicfa  has  cost  him  a  good 
deal  of  trouble. 

126.  PraettUerim  eeripior']  Thisbsap. 
posed  to  be  the  remark  of  one  who  wonld 
be  a  poet  without  the  neoessary  tronble. 
He  would  rather  be  pleased  wiUi  fais  own 
bad  Terses,  even  though  he  migfat  be  de- 
cdving  himaelf,  than  l^  so  leained  and  be 
perpetuaUy  vexed  with  himaelf.  '  Ringere ' 
is  properly  appUed  to  the  grinniiig  of  a  dog 
when  it  snarls. 

128.  Fuit  haud  ignohUiM  ArgtM,]  Sir 
Henry  Halford  furaishes  a  paiaUel  story 
(Bssays,  p.  61) :  '<  Ona  case,  thatof  tfae  gen- 
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Qlii  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 

In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro ;  130 

Gaetera  qui  vitae  servaret  munia  recto 

More,  bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospes, 

Gomis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis 

Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae, 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem.  135 

Hic  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisque  refectus 

Expulit  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco 

Et  redit  ad  sese :  ^^  Pol  me  occidistis,  amici, 

Non  servastis,"  ait,  "  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas 

Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error."^^  uo 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nugis, 

Et  tempestivum  pueris  concedere  ludum ; 

Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis, 

Sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae. 

Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec  tacitusque  recordor  :  H5 

*'  Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  lymphae, 

Narrares  medicis ;  quod  quanto  plura  parasti 

Tanto  plura  cupis,  nulline  faterier  audes  f 

Si  vulnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 

Non  fieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba  150 

Proficiente  nihil  curarier.     Audieras,  cui 

Bem  di  donarent  illi  decedere  pravam 

Stultitiam ;  et  cum  sis  nihilo  sapientior  ex  quo 

Plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitoribus  isdem  i 

At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  155 

Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te,  nempe  ruberes 

Viveret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  uno. 

Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libra  mercatur  et  aere, 

tleman  of  Argos,  whose  delndon  led  bim  to  '  lagena '  and    drank  the  oontents.      See 

BQppose  that  he  was  attending  the  repre-  C.  iii.  8.  11.  12. 

sentation  of  a  phiy  as  he  sat  in  his  bed-        135.  puteum  tntare  patentem.']    Wella 

chamber,  is  lo  ezact  that  I  saw  a  peraon  of  were  nsnally  snrronnded  with  a  waJl  (*  pu- 

exalted  rank  (George  III.)  nnder  those  yery  teal ')  two  or  three  feet  high.    See  Dict. 

circnmstances  of  delusion,  and  heard  him  Ant.  , 

call  npon  Mr.  Garrick  to  exert  himself  in        136.  cognatorum  opibue]     See  S.  ii.  3. 

the  performance  of  Hamlet."  217»  n.,  and  as  to  '  ellebomm '  see  t.  83  of 

131.  Caetera  gui  vitae  aervaref]  *  Thongh  that  Satire.     '  Meracus '  is  generaUy  appHed 

he  observed  all  the  other  duties  of  life.'  only  to  wine.     Penius  (iv.  16)  also  applies 

134.  Bt  iigno  laeao]    The  'amphorae'  it  toheUebore:  ''Anticyras  melior  sorbere 
or  'higenae'  were  sealeid  with  the  owner'8 


seal  when  they  were  filled.  Horaoe  says  158.  guod  quie  iibra  mercaiur  et  aerey'] 
that  the  man  was  not  one  who  wonld  get  The  moide  of  sale  '  per  aes  et  libram '  ia 
ftirious  if  he  fonnd  the  slaves  had  opened  a    described  by  GaiuB  (i.  1 19,  quoted  in  the 
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Quaedam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus ; 
Qui  te  pascit  ager  tuus  est,  et  villicus  Orbi, 
Gum  segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas, 
Te  dominum  sentit.     Das  nummos,  accipis  uvam, 
PuUos,  ova,  cadum  temeti :  nempe  modo  isto 
Paulatim  mercaris  agrum  fortasse  trecentis 
Aut  etiam  supra  nummorum  millibus  emptum. 
Quid  refert  vivas  numerato  nuper  an  olim  i 
Emptor  Aricini  quondam  Veientis  et  arvi 


160 


165 


Dict  of  Antiquities^  art.  '  Mandpiiiin '). 
A  third  person  held  a  pair  of  Bcalea  ('  libra  *) 
which  the  purchaser  touched  with  a  piece  of 
money,  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on 
the  thing  purchased.  Acoording  to  a  set 
form  of  words  he  daimed  the  tMng  as  his 
own,  and  handed  the  money  to  the  seller  as 
a  token  of  the  sum  agreed  upon.  This 
form  of  purchase  was  oiUed  *  mandpatio.' 
The  seUer  was  said  *  mandpio  dare '  (to 
which  '  mandpare '  in  this  place  is  equiva- 
lent)|  and  the  purchaserwas  said  *  mandpio 
acdpere.'    When  property  of  the  nature  of 

*  res  mancipu '  came  into  a  man^s  possession 
without  the  regular  forms  of  *  mancipatio ' 
or  *  in  jure  cessio '  (both  of  which  are  ex- 
phiined  in  the  Dict.  of  Antiquities),  he  was 
not  owner  *  ex  jure  Quiritium  '  until  he  be- 
came  so  by  '  usncapio/  that  is,  by  having 
been  in  possession  for  a  certain  time,  vary- 
ing  aocording  as  the  things  were  *  res  man- 
dpi'  or  not.  If  no  one  daimed  owner- 
ship  in  it  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  he  who  had  it  became  owner,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  received  it  by  '  mand- 
patio.'  Henoe  '  usus '  b  said  *  mandpare/ 
because  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  a 
man  *  possidendo  usucapiat '  or  *  mandpio 
acdpiat.'  (See  Dict.  Ant.,  arts.  *  Domi- 
nium/    *Mandpium,'    Mn    Jure    Cessio,' 

*  Usucapio.')  But  *  usus '  here  means  that 
sort  of  possession  which  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  by  paying  for  them. 
B^ore  'quaedam'  'si'  must  be  suppUed 
again. 

160.  viUicut  Orbi,']  Who  is  meant  by 
Orbius,  if  any  body,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
He  had  landed  property  and  sold  the  pro- 
duce.    As  to  '  villicus '  see  Epp.  i.  14.  1,  n. 

161.  Cum  Megetei  occat]  Cicero  says 
(Cat.  Maj.  c.  16) :  "  quae  (terra)  cum 
gremio  molUto  ac  subacto  sparsum  semen 
excepit,  primum  id  ocooecatum  cohibet,  ex 
quo  occatio  quae  hoc  eifidt  nominata  est." 
This  is  a  bad  attempt  at  etymology.  The 
place  which  this  process  of  harrowing  had 
in  the  year'8  work  is  marked  in  a  passage  of 


Plantus  (Otpt.  ui.  6.  3,  sqq.),  where  Hegio 
caUs  Tyndarus — 

"  Sator    sartorque    Boelerum    et    messor 


and  he  answers : 

**  Non  occatorem  dicere  audebas  prius  ? 
Nam  semper  occant  ptius  quam  sarriimt 
rustid." 

*  Sarrire '  is  '  to  weed.' 

163.  cadum  temeti :]  '  Temetum '  is  aa 
old  word,  signifying  'wine.'  "Qni  de 
victu  atque  cultn  populi  Romani  scri{ne- 
runt  muUeres  Romae  atque  in  Latio  aetatem 
abstemias  egisse,  hoc  est  vino  semper,  qnod 
temetum  prisca  Ungua  appeUant,  abstinuisse 
dicunt "  (GeU.  x.  23).  Hence  Cicero  says : 
"carent  temeto  omnes  muUeres,"  thoog^h 
the  word  was  probably  not  oommon  in  his 
day.  Phiutus  usea  it,  and  JuvenaL  (See 
ForcelL) 

164.  trecenttM  —  nummorwm    mUlibuM] 

*  Three  hundred  sestertia.'  Taking  the 
value  of  the  'sestertium'  at  8/.  17'-  1^-t 
this  sum  would  be  2656/.  5«.  of  our  money. 

167*  Emptar  Aricini  quondam]  The 
MSS.  have  different  readings,  'quoniam,' 

*  quondam,'  *  quando,' '  cum  jam,'  of  whidi 
the  first  appears  to  have  most  anthority 
from  MSS.  AU  those  of  Cruquius,  Toiren- 
tius,  and  OreUi,  have  *  quoniam,'  and  some 
of  Fea's.  The  old  editions,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,    aU   have    *quondam'   (Ven.   1483, 

*  Gondam '),  and  that  is  the  reading  generaUy 
reodved.  *  Emptor  quondam,'  as  OrelU 
says,  is  equivalent  to  'is  qui  quondam 
emit.'  As  to  Arida  see  S.  L  5.  1,  n.  As 
to  Vdi,  the  town  which  was  taken  by 
CamUlus  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  (See 
Lucan.  vu.  392,  quoted  on  Epp.  L  11.  6, 
and  Propert  iv.  10.  27,  sqq.)  It  had  been 
replaoed  (whether  on  the  same  site  or  not 
is  uncertain)  by  a  new  dty,  which  when 
Horace  wrote  was  almost  in  mins,  having 
suffered  in  the  late  dvil  wars.  JuUus  Caesar 
divided  its  lands  among  his  soldiers.    In 
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Emptum  coenat  olus,  quamvis  aliter  putat ;  emptis 

Sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum  ; 

Sed  vocat  usque  suum  qua  populus  adsita  certis  170 

Limitibus  vicina  refugit  jurgia  ;  tamquam 

Sit  proprium  quidquam,  puncto  quod  mobilis  horae 

Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  morte  suprema 

Permutet  dominos  et  cedat  in  altera  jura. 

Sic  quia  perpetuus  nuUi  datur  usus,  et  heres  175 

Heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervenit  undam, 

Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea !  quidve  Galabris 


the  year  a.d.  1811,  on  the  eastem  side  of  a 
hill  in  the  neigboorhood  of  the  place  now 
called  Isola  Farneae,  eWen  miles  north  of 
Rome,  there  were  diacoyered  hj  ezcavation 
the  remains  of  this  town,  columns  and  indi- 
cations  of  large  buildings  and  temples,  with 
marble  statues  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  6er- 
manicus,  and  others,  and  several  public 
and  private  inscriptions,  firom  which  Fea 

qUOteS  "  MVNICIPBS.  MVNICIPX.  AVOVSTI. 
TEIENTIS.    1NTRAMT7RAN1."      From  this  it 

may  be  inferred  that  the  restoration  of  the 
town  was  due  to  Augustus,  and  that  it  was 
a '  municipium/ 

170.  gua  populus  adsita  certis  Limiiiitui] 

*  Usque '  in  this  verse  is  an  adverb  of  plaoe, 
not  of  time.  It  means  '  all  the  way  up  to 
where  the  poplar  stands.'  The  Roman 
term  '  limitatio '  properly  implied  a  religious 
oeremony  by  which  in  earlier  times  the 
sngurs,  in  the  times  of  the  emperors 
ofScers  called  *  Agrimensores,'  marked  off 
lands  assigned  in  perpetuity  by  the  state  to 
private  persons.   The  process  by  which  this 

*  limitatio '  was  efTected  ^is  described  by 
Niebuhr  very  elaborately  in  the  two  appen- 
dixes  to  the  seoond  volume  of  his  Roman 
History.  "  Every  field  which  the  republic 
separated  firom  the  common  domain  was 
marlced  out  by  boundaries.  No  separation 
could  take  plaoe  without  such  s  demarca- 
tion;  and  wherever  there  were  any  traces 
of  the  latter,  although  particular  estates 
within  the  region  subjected  to  it  might  still 
be  part  of  the  domain,  it  was  yet  a  oertain 
proof  that  snch  a  separation  had  taken 
place."  "The  principle  of  the  Roman 
'limitatio'  was  to  draw  lines  toward  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens  parallel  and 
crosswise,  in  order  to  effect  a  imiform  divi- 
sion  of  the  lots  of  land  which  were  trans- 
ferred  from  the  public  domain  to  private 
property,  aad  to  fix  immutable  boundaries 
for  them.  Hence  these  boundaries  ('li- 
mites ')  were  marked  by  a  slip  of  land  left 
for  the  purpose  untouched  by  cultivation,  as 
balks  or  ways,  as  their  eztremities  were  by 


a  row  of  stones  inscribed  with  numerals  ** 
(p.  624).  Niebuhr  conjectures  '^that  s 
fundns  assigned  by  the  state  waa  oonsidered 
as  one  entire  farm,  as  a  whole  the  limits  of 
which  could  not  be  changed."  But  though 
this  should  be  true,  and  though  eachfundus 
as  a  whole  might  bear  the  name  of  the  first 
grantee,  **  this  did  not  preclude  the  division 
of  estates  nor  even  the  sale  of  duodecimal 
parts  of  them ;  but  the  original  boundaries 
circumscribed  them  as  one  integral  whole, 
and  a]l  the  parts  were  pledged  for  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  first  assignment."  "  Hence 
the  termini  oomportionales "  (p.  633). 
These  are  such  'termini'  or  oonventional 
boundaries  as  Horace  here  refers  to:  a 
stone  perhaps  or  an  image  of  the  god  Ter* 
minus,  with  a  tree  or  a  dump  planted  near 
it.  But  there  were  many  different  kinds  of 
private  boundaries.  Cioero  (pro  Caedna, 
c.  8)  mentions  a  row  of  olives :  "  ejus  fundi 
eztremam  partem  oleae  directo  oidine  de- 
finiunt."  "  Fines  antem  multis  modis 
sigfnabantur :  terminis  et  arboribus  notatis, 
et  fossis,  et  viis,  et  rivis,  et  vepribus,  et  saepe 
normalibus,  et  ut  oomperi  aliquibus  lods 
inter  arva  marginibns  tanquam  pulyinis, 
saepe  etiam  limitibus.  Item  petras  notatas 
qnae  in  finibus  suntpro  terminis  habebitis" 
(quoted  from  Aggerius  Urbicus,  a  writer  on 
Roman  land-surveying,  by  Torrentius,  who 
also  refers  to  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  15: 
"  Praeterea  sine  saeptis  finespraedii  sationis 
notis  arborum  tutiores  fiunt,  ne  iamiliae 
rizentur  cnm  vidnis  ac  limites  ex  litibus 
judicem  quaerant ") ;  and  to  Tirgil  (Ed.  ix. 
7) :  "  usque  ad  aqnam  et  veteres,  jam  fracta 
cacnmina,  iagos."  The  quotation  from 
Varro  explains  '  ridna  refugit  jurgiay'  where 
Bentley,  with  little  authority,  reads  're- 
figit :'  "  cum  non  unam  aliquam  litem  sed 
plurative  *jurgia'  dixerit,"  which  is  just 
what  the  aoristio  use  of  the  perfect  tense  ex- 
presees.  8ee  Dict.  Ant.  art. '  Agrimensores.' 
177*  Quid  viei  pronmt']  'Vicus'  (which 
Forcellini  considers  is  derived  firom  oZcoc, 
with  the  digamma  prefixed,  but  it  may  be 
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Saltibus  adjecti  Lucani,  si  metit  Orcus 

Orandia  cum  parvis,  non  exorabilis  auro  ? 

Oemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  T}rrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas,  180 

Argentum,  vestes  Oaetulo  murice  tinctas, 

Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 

Gur  alter  fratnun  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 

Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus,  alter 

Dives  et  importunus  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  iss 

Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum, 

Scit  Oenius,  natale  comes  qui  teroperat  astrum, 

Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum 

Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 

Utar  et  ex  modico  quantum  res  poscet  acervo  190 

ToIIam,  nec  metuam  quid  de  me  judicet  heres, 

Quod  non  plura  datis  invenerit ;  et  tamen  idem 

Scire  volam  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 

Discrepet  et  quantum  discordet  parcus  avaro. 

Distat  enim  spargas  tua  prodigus  an  neque  sumptum  195 

Invitus  facias  neque  plura  parare  labores, 

Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  Quinquatribus  olim, 


a  Latin  word),  is  uaed  for  any  ooUection 
of  houBes.  *  Viciu  urbanuB '  was  a  atreet 
in  the  dty;  'yicns  nisticas,'  a  village. 
Here  it  appean  to  mean  a  -villa  with 
the  adjoining  oottages.  '  Tites  *  has  been 
lubstitttted  by  some,  in  answer  to  which 
Torrentius  qnotes  Cicero  (ad  Att.  L  4): 
''Craasum  diTitiis  supero  atque  omnium 
Tioos  et  prata  oontemno." 

—  Calabrit  Saltibu»  adJecH  Xttconi,] 
'Saltui'  ezpresses  'pastures/  wooded  or 
otherwise,  on  hills  or  in  vaUi^s  and  plains. 
Thoee  of  Calabria  were  low  and  without 
wood;  those  of  Iiucania  were  among  the 
hills.     See  Epod.  i.  37»  n. 

180.  T>s^hma  tigillat']  SmaU  images 
of  the  gods,  of  Eti^orian  workmanship,  in 
bronxe,  which  Niebuhr  says  (i.  133)  'Ms 
the  material  of  aU  the  master-pieces  that 
shed  lustre  on  Etruscan  art."  He  adds 
some  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Etruscan  att,  whidb  may  be  oonsulted. 

181 .  Oaeiulo  muHce^   See  C.  ii.  1 6. 35,  n. 

182.  8uni  gui  non  habeanif']  See  C.  L 
1.  3,  n. 

184.  HerodiepalmeHspinffuibuet]  Herod 
the  Great  deriTeid  a  large  revenne  from  the 
woods  of  palm  whioh  abounded  in  Judaea. 
They  were  most  thickly  planted  about  Jeri- 
cho  aod  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The 
date-palm  iathatwhichmostabounded  there. 


187.  Seit  Genhu,']  See  Epp.  L  7-  94,  n. 
'  Albus  et  ater '  signifies  '  dieerftil  and 
gloomy.' 

192.  Q^od  nonplura  datia]  '  Becanae 
he  finds  that  I  have  not  left  him  more ;' 
Ut. '  becanse  he  finds  not  more  than  what  I 
have  left  him ;'  in  ahort,  he  gets  lesa  than 
he  expected. 

193.  eimplex  hilaritque]  *A  guilelesi 
dkeerful  man,'  and  so  UberaL  He  says  he 
is  anzious  to  learn  the  differenoe  be^een 
such  a  one  and  a  prodigal,  and  between  the 
thrifty  and  covetous,  and  of  course  toact  the 
part  of  the  former  of  the  two  in  either  caae. 
*  Plura '  means  *  more  than  enough.' 

197.  festie  Quinquatribue  o/nn,]  Tbe 
Quinquatria  waa  a  festival  in  honoor  of 
Minerva  held  on  the  19th  of  Maich  and 
four  foUowing  days.  Ovid  deecribes  it 
(Fast  iiL  809,  sqq.),  and  says  the  name  is 
taken  from  the  duration  of  the  feast  Other 
etymologies  have  been  given  (see  Dict.  Ant.V 
Ovid  also  says  it  was  in  honour  of  Minerva  s 
birth-day.  Boys  had  hoUdays  duringthis 
festival,  that  they  might  pay  their  devotions 
to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  leaming.  Hence 
Juvenal,  speaking  of  the  eagemess  with 
which  people  sought  the  repntation  of  elo- 
quence,  says  (z.  114,  sqq.): 

<*£ioquium  et  fiumam  Demosthenls  aut 
Cioeronia 
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Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 

Pauperies  immunda  domus  procul  absit :  ego,  utrum 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  200 

Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  aquilone  secundo ; 

Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austris, 

Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 

Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores. 

Non  es  avarus  :  abi ;  quid,  caetera  jam  simul  isto  205 

Cum  vitio  fugere !     Caret  tibi  pectus  inani 

Ambitione !     Caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira ! 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 

Nocturnos  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides ! 

Natales  grate  numeras !     Ignoscis  amicis !  2io 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta ! 

Quid  te  exempta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una ! 

Vivere  si  recte  nescis  decede  peritis. 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti : 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potum  largius  aequo  2i5 

Bideat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas."^^ 


Indpit  optare,  et  totis  Quinqnatribits  optat, 
Qaisquis    adhuc    uno    partem    colit   aase 
Minemun-;" 

that  18,  the  school-boy  prays  Minenra  at  the 
Qciinquatria  to  make  him  eloquent.  At 
that  time  it  was  usual  (br  the  boys  to  make 
a  present  to  their  masters  of  an  as  each. 
(See  S.  i.  6.  76,  n.)  "Minervae  munus 
quod  Grammaticus  et  Rhetor  in  sumptus 
domesticos  aut  in  templi  stipem  aut  sordi- 
dum  convertebat  lucrum  ''  (Hieronymua 
Comm.  on*  St.  Paul'8  £pistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  quoted  by  Burmann  on  Ovid,  Fast. 
iii.  829).  Tertullian  (de  Idololatria,  Burm. 
ib.*)  says  it  was  usoal  for  the  masters  to 
dedicato  the  first  fee  they  got  from  new 
scholars  to  Minerva  at  the  Quinquatria. 

199.  Pauperiei  immunda  domuf']  The 
hist  word  is  omitted  and  an  imperfect  verse 
given  in  some  MSS.  It  has  no  meaning 
here.  The  best  MSS.  vary,  and  the  com- 
meutators  seem  agreed  to  give  it  up  without 
beiiig  able  to  find  out  what  Horace  really 
wrote.  (See  note  on  C.  iv.*  6.  17.)  Bentley 
repeats  '  procul '  on  the  authority  of  one 
MS. 

206.  iVbft  et  avarues  abi{']  *You  are 
no  miser :  go  to ;  what,  do  aU  your  faults 
vanish  with  that  ?'  See  ForceU.  for  a  variety 
of  uses  of  *  abi.' 

209.  NoctumoM  lemiures]  The  behef  in 
ghosts  was  as  oommon  with  the  andents  as 


with  the  superstitious  among  ourselves.  The 
Bpirits  of  the  dead  were  worshipped  as 
Manes,  Laree,  Lemures,  and  Larvae.  Under 
the  two  former  names  were  reoognized  the 
spirits  of  the  good  (see  Epp.  ii.  1.  13H,  n.); 
the  other  two  represented  cruel  spirits 
ooming  up  to  terrifyand  torment  the  living. 
<*Didt  quidem  (PlotinuB)  ex  hominibus 
fieri  Lsres,  si  boni  meriti  sunt;  Lemures 
si  mali,  seu  Larvae  **  (Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  iz. 
11).  A  festival  called  Lemuria,  or  Remuria, 
said  to  have  been  established  by  Romulus 
to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  brother,  was 
celebrated  for  three  days  in  the  month  of 
May.  There  were  variouB  ceremonies  ob- 
served  for  avoiding  the  influenoes  of  the 
Lemures.  (See  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  479,  sqq., 
and  Dict.  Ant.)  The  Tbessalians  had  the 
credit  of  extraordinary  power  in  magic  and 
drugs.    (See  C.  L  27. 21 ;  Epod.  v.  45.) 

210.  Natalee  graie  numeraa?']  *  Are 
you  happy  when  you  count  up  your  btrth- 
days?'  that  is,  <are  you  conteut  to  see 
yourself  advandng  in  Ufe  and  drawing  near 
the  end  of  it  ?'  As  to  '  natales '  see  S.  ii. 
2.  00,  n.;  C.  iv.  11.  8,  n. 

213.  decede  periiie.]  *If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  live  properly,  go  ofT  the  stage 
and  give  place  to  those  that  do.' 

216.  lasciva  decentius  aetas,]  *  A  time 
of  life  which  may  be  wanton  with  less  in- 
decency ;'  that  is,  youth,  to  which  it  is  more 
natural. 
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LIBER. 


Thbrb  are  no  internal  eTidences,  at  all  fit  to  be  trusted,  of  the  time  when  this  poem 
was  written  or  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  ia  addressed.  Thej  are  three  in  nnmber,  a 
father  and  two  aons.  Porphyrion  and  Comm.  Cmq.  say  that  the  iather  ia  L.  Calpaniins 
Piso  Caesoninns,  who  was  Praefectus  Urbi  under  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  yi  10).  If  this  be  so, 
as  he  was  bom  in  a.u.c.  705,  and  had  at  this  time  a  son  verging  at  least  on  manhood  (for 
to  no  other  would  this  sort  of  instruction  be  addressed ;  see  v.  366),  the  poem  must  haTe 
been  written  very  shortly  before  the  death  of  Horaoe,  a.u.c.  746.  Orelli  and  Kirchiier, 
and  many  others,  take  this  view  of  the  date.  Estr^,  Franke,  and  many  before  them,  pnt 
it  earlier,  and  in  that  case  a  different  Piso  must  be  assumed.  The  person  supposed  by 
the  advocates  of  an  earlier  date  is  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  fought  together  with  Horaoe  at  Philippi.  He  had  a  son  who  was 
consul  A.u.c.  7^7»  ^^  if  he  was  the  yonth  refenred  to  the  Ars  Poetica  must  have  beea 
written  a  good  many  years  before.  But  the  question  is  one  it  is  impossible  to  dedde,  and 
nothing  tums  upon  it  for  the  understanding  of  the  poem,  which,  like  many  others,  might 
be  addressed  to  any  body ;  though  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  suppose  Horaoe  had  no 
particular  persons  in  mind.  The  Piaones  above  refeired  to  are  nnmbered  8,  22,  23,  in 
the  Dict.  Biog. 

As  to  the  purpose  of  the  poem  I  have  tried  to  help  the  reader  in  judging  for  himself  by 
a  carefol  division  of  the  Aigument.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rules  are  misoellaneous,  and 
have  little  or  no  method,  and  that  the  history  of  poetry  which  Horaoe  gtves  is  moire 
iancifui  than  reaL  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  it  as  a  finished  poem.  We  are  cairied 
from  precept  to  history,  and  from  one  sort  of  poefry  to  another  without  wanung ; 
and  though  a  general  oonnexion  may  be  traoed  between  the  principles  of  one  kind  and 
those  of  another,  no  pains  are  taken  to  separate  the  rules  that  belong  to  each.  The  rules 
and  history  of  the  Drama  are  chiefly  dwelt  upon,  with  what  particular  beaiing  upoti 
Roman  poetry  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Much  that  is  said  can  have  no  referenoe  to  it  at  all, 
and  oould  afford  no  instraction  to  a  Roman.  Theobservations on  this  subject  are inter- 
rapted  now  and  then  by  irrelevant  observations,  and  on  the  whole  there  can  be  little 
doubt  either  that  the  Ars  Poetica  was  published  after  Horac^'s  death,  out  of  firagments 
clumsily  put  together,  or  tliat  he  published  it  himself  in  this  careless  way  fram  that 
habitual  indolence  which  prevented  his  ever  produdng  a  oomplete  work  of  any  length, 
and  which  is  seen  in  the  abruptness  with  which  several  of  his  pieoes  are  brought  to  a 
dose.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  re-arrange  the  materials  so  as  to  fbrm  a  perfect 
whole,  but  the  means  of  doing  so  do  not  ezist.  The  plaoe  now  invariably  asagned  to  tbe 
Ars  Poetica  was  first  given  it  by  H.  Stephens.  In  the  MSS.  and  earlier  editions  it  is 
iuserted  before  the  Satires.    Some  editors  treat  it  aa  a  third  Episde  bdonging  to  tbe 
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geoond  book.  Bat  it  was  looked  npon  as  a  separate  treatise  at  least  as  early  as  Qnintilian, 
who  quotes  the  first  verae  expressly  as  that  which  Horaoe  wrote  **  in  prima-  parte  libri  de 
Arte  Poetica  "  (viii.  3).  The  early  grammarians  all  treat  it  in  the  same  way  and  call  it  by 
the  same  name. 

ARGUMBNT. 

Ridiculous  as  a  monstrous  picture,  combining  the  head  of  a  woman  with  a  body  made  up 
of  beast,  fowl,  and  fish,  is  that  poem  of  which  the  images  are  thrown  together  like  a 
sick  man's  dream,  whose  beginning  and  end  have  no  connexion. 

But  poets  and  painters  may  take  what  liberties  they  please. 

Granted,  within  bounds ;  but  not  that  they  should  breed  monsters,  or  patch  up  their 
verses  with  tawdry  images,  out  of  place»  like  the  painter  who  stuck  in  a  cypress  in  his 
picture  of  a  wreck.     In  short,  whatever  it  is  let  it  be  simple  and  uniform. 

(y.  24.)  We  poets  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  some  standard  of  our  own.  A  man  tries  to  be 
short  and  becomes  obscure ;  to  be  smooth  and  becomes  Tapid ;  to  be  sublime  and 
beoomes  tnrgid ;  to  be  humble  and  becomes  creeping ;  to  be  yaried  and  produces  mon- 
sters.     So  in  avoidiDg  one  error  skiU  is  needed  lest  we  fall  into  its  opposite. 

(t.  32.)  Neither  would  I  be  as  that  artist  who  oould  finish  better  than  any  one  the  small 
details  of  a  statue,  but  oould  not  oompose  a  whole.  Choose  your  subject  according 
to  your  strength.  So  shall  you  find  words  and  method,  the  merit  of  which  is  that 
it  says  every  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  chooses  its  topics  with  judgment. 

(▼.  46.)  In  the  choice  and  introduction  of  words  too  care  is  requiredi  so  that  old  words 
may  get  new  foroe  from  their  connexion.  You  may  use  new  words  if  necessary,  pro- 
vided  you  do  not  ezceed,  espedally  if  they  be  taken  firom  the  Greek.  Why  should  not 
we  do  it  as  well  as  the  poets  of  old  ?  Words  drop  in  time,  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest : 
all  things  must  perish  :  the  greatest  works  of  skill  must  decay,  how  much  more  must 
language  ?  But  old  words  wiU  rise  up  again  if  fashion  wiUs,  for  she  is  the  mistress  of 
speech. 

(v.  73.)  In  the  relation  of  martial  deeds  Homer  led  the  way.  Then  elegy  camewith  lamen- 
tation  and  with  love,  the  author  of  which  our  critics  have  not  determined.  Archilochus 
was  driven  by  rage  to  iambics,  which  the  stage  adopted.  To  the  lyre  they  sang  of 
gods  and  heroes,  of  fighters  and  horses,  of  love  and  wioe. 

(v.  86.)  Now  if  I  cannot  maintain  the  distinctions  of  style,  how  can  I  be  caUed  a  poet  ? 
Why  should  I  not  rather  leam  ?  Comedy  is  not  to  be  ezpressed  in  tragic  style,  nor 
tragedy  in  comic,  though  comedy  may  sometimesraise  her  tone  and  tragedy  lower  hers. 
A  poem  must  be  not  only  fair  to  look  at,  but  sweet  and  affecting,  and  must  strike  the 
chord  of  sympathy.  And  the  language  must  be  suited  to  the  character.  For  there  is 
that  in  our  nature  which  adapts  itself  to  every  variety  of  drcumstanoe,  according  as  the 
tongue  sets  it  before  us.  But  if  the  language  and  character  do  not  agree  it  only  creates 
alaugh. 

(v.  119.)  Then  again  you  must  either  foUow  tradition  or  let  your  fictions  be  oonsistent. 
AchiUes  must  be  the  impetuous  stem  warrior,  Medea  the  savage  mother,  and  so  on. 
Or  if  you  venture  on  bringiDg  forward  anew  character  it  must  be  oonsistent  throughout. 

(v.  128.)  It  is  not  easy  to  handle  subjects  which  aU  may  handle.  One  may  more  easily 
dramatize  the  fidl  of  Troy  than  write  a  new  story  entirely.  But  a  man  may  make 
oommon  property  his  own  if  he  does  not  oonfine  himself  to  ordinary  common-places, 
or  foUow  his  author  too  Hterally  and  tie  himaelf  down  too  much.  And  you  must  not 
begin  ostentatiously,  or  the  issue  wiU  be  only  ridiculous,  like  that  of  the  mountain  in 
labour.  How  simple  is  Homer^s  beginning,  **  TeU  of  the  man,  O  Muse/'  &c.  There 
is  no  smoke  here  ooming  after  the  flash,  but  the  hght  grows  upon  ue  as  we  prooeed  in 
the  shape  of  beautiful  and  marveUous  tales :  he  carries  us  on  rapidly  to  the  end,  omits 
what  he  cannot  adom,  and  so  puts  his  fictions  together  that  there  is  no  inoonsistency 
throaghout. 
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(▼.  153.)  If  yoQ  want  your  pUy  to  auooeed  you  miiat  stody  tfae  chaisctera  of  < 
ages :  your  child  must  be  thoughtleM  and  playful ;  yoor  yoath  fond  of  maolj  i 
open  to  temptationy  intoleraat  of  advice,  improYident,  aapiring,  and  fickle ;  your  fdH" 
grown  man  must  be  cautious,  looking  for  money  and  firiends  and  advanoement ;  while 
your  old  man  \b  surrounded  with  troublea,  avaridous,  nervous,  cold,  procraaH natiiy , 
sbw  of  hope,  sluggish,  greedy  of  life,  morose,  querulous,  commending  the  farmer  days, 
a  reprorer  of  youth.  For  fear  then  of  mizing  up  the  different  periodfl  of  life,  we  shoald 
fiz  attention  upon  the  characteristics  of  each* 

(▼.  179.)  The  events  must  either  pass  upon  the  stage,  or  be  told  after  they  aie  ovcr. 
What  is  seen  makes  more  impression  than  what  is  heard ;  but  still  hoirors  aod  incredi- 
ble  marrels  are  not  to  be  transacted  on  the  stage.  A  play  should  be  in  five  acte.  No 
god  should  be  brought  in  without  necessity.  No  fourth  person  should  be  allowed  to 
speak.  The  choma  should  seoond  the  speakers,  and  should  not  sing  what  ia  imleranL 
It  shottld  faTOur  and  counsel  the  good,  calm  the  paaaionate,  commmd  tempenaoe, 
justice,  obedience  to  the  kwa,  and  peace;  keep  secrets»  and  oifer  prayers  to  tbe  gods 
for  mercy  to  the  afilicted  and  yengeance  on  the  tyrant. 

(v.  202.)  Once  the  flute  was  a  plain  instrument  made  f<Mr  the  uae  of  the  choma,  and  iiat 
to  fiU  great  theatres,  as  now.  But  this  aimple  music  changed  when  oonqaest  and 
luzury  mized  up  country  and  town.  Then  the  flute-player  strutted  on  the  stage,  and 
the  lyre  waa  tuned  to  aolemn  aounds,  to  pasaionate  doquence,  or  oracohv  atrains. 

(v.  220.)  Soon  after  IVagedy  came  the  Satyric  Drama,  when  fun  and  gravity  were  aepa- 
rated,  and  the  spectatora  in  the  licence  of  the  hour  wero  treated  with  fresh  jokes  and 
novelties.  But  in  these  phkys  too  there  muat  be  no  inconsiateocies,  auch  aa  a  god  or 
hero  coming  down  to  tavem-alaDg  or  loaing  himself  in  lustian.  Tragedy  shoold  move 
like  a  modest  and  statdy  matron  among  the  Satyrs.  For  I  would  not  bamsh  tngic 
kmguage  altogether,  so  that  Silenus  the  god  should  talk  in  the  same  strain  as  Davna  tlie 
aUve.  I  would  adopt  a  fiuniliar  style,  ao  that  any  one  should  think  he  could  do  it  aa 
well  till  he  came  to  fry.  Fauns  most  neither  talk  like  dty  beauz  nor  use  iow  langeage, 
lest  they  oflend  the  better  sort,  though  the  vulgar  may  applaud. 

(v.  261.)  A  short  syUable  and  a  long  make  an  iambus,  the  rapidity  of  which  made  the 
senarius  pass  for  a  trimeter.  At  first  all  the  feet  were  iambics,  till  to  give  more  steadi- 
ness  to  the  verse  spondees  were  admitted  in  the  uneven  feet.  Aodua  and  Ennioa  neariy 
banished  the  iambic  altogether.  Thia  ia  a  blot  in  them,  but  it  ia  not  every  one  that  can 
tell  good  veraification  from  bad.  Shall  I  presume  upon  thia  ?  or  shall  I  write  cantioQaly, 
aa  if  every  fiadt  would  be  detected  ?  Thua  might  I  eactape  bhune,  but  ahouhl  win  no  pniae. 

(v.  268.)  Take  the  Greeka  for  your  models  and  atudy  them. 

Why,  your  fitthera  uaed  to  admire  both  the  rhythm  and  the  wit  of  Plautua. 

Yea,  atupidly  enough,  if  we  know  the  difference  between  coaraenen  and  wit,  and  can  acan 
a  verse. 

(v.  276.)  Thespis  is  said  to  have  invented  Tragedy,  travelling  about  with  his  waggon,  and 
his  actors  smeared  with  wine  lees.  Then  came  Aeachylua  with  maak,  robe,  cotiiurBua, 
and  stage,  and  taught  them  to  speak  grandly.  After  theae  the  old  comedy,  wfaidi  waa 
highly  approved,  till  lioence  waa  abuaed,  and  the  hiw  atepped  in  and  ailenoed  the 
chorua.  Our  poeta  have  been  bold  enough  aometimea  to  quit  the  Oreek  and  oelebnite 
home  tales  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  if  they  were  more  diligent  Latium  would  be  as 
mighty  in  literature  as  in  arms.  Oh  I  my  fiiends,  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  poem 
which  does  not  show  marka  of  care  and  oorrection. 

(v.  296.)  Because  genius  is  above  art,  and  all  poets,  aooording  to  Democritua,  aie  mad, 
many  let  their  nails  and  beard  grow,  afiecting  madness.  Fool  that  I  am  to  g^  lid 
annually  of  my  bile  1  I  should  otherwise  be  the  firat  of  poets.  Never  mind,  I  will 
serve  aa  a  grindstone  for  others,  and  teach  them  what  a  poet  should  be. 

(v.  309.)  Philosophy  is  the  foundation  of  good  wiiting.  The  books  of  Socmtea  and  his 
disdples  shall  teach  you  the  sdence  and  duties  of  life  in  all  its  relations,  which  be  who 
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Ifitfns  knowfl  how  to  siiit  his  wordfl  to  hUi  cfaancten.  Also  lie  shonld  study  raal  life, 
and  get  living  words  from  this.  And  sometimes  oommon-plaoee  strikingly  pat  oom* 
mend  a  phiy  of  no  great  merit  more  than  empty  Terses  and  harmonious  nonaense. 

(▼.  323.)  The  Greeks  had  gemns  and  doqoenoe,  and  loved  praise  above  every  thing. 
Roman  boys  leam  nothing  but  arithmetic  and  acoonnts,  and  how  can  we  ezpect  them 
erer  to  write  poetry  worth  having  ? 

(t.  333.)  Poets  wish  either  to  profit  or  to  please,  or  to  join  both  these  together.  There- 
fore  when  you  give  advioe  be  brief,  that  the  mind  may  foUow  and  retain  yoor  precepts. 
A  fiill  mind  scoms  snperflnities.  Also  let  your  fiction  be  like  tnith.  The  ekiers  wiU 
not  listen  to  that  which  is  immoial,  while  the  younger  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  severe 
poetry.  He  then  is  universaUy  liked  who  mingles  the  profitable  with  the  pleasant. 
His  book  sells,  and  his  iame  is  carried  into  distant  hmds  and  times. 

(▼.  347')  Perfection  however  must  not  be  ezpected,  and  aUowanoe  may  be  made  for 
occasional  blots ;  but  he  who  repeatedly  fails  in  spite  of  waming  is  a  mere  Choerilus  to 
me.  I  am  surprised  and  am  incUned  to  smUe  if  he  has  a  Terse  or  two  tbat  ia  good, 
just  as  I  am  grieyed  if  Homer  now  and  then  nods. 

(▼.  361.)  Poetry  is  Uke  painting:  there  is  some  that  bears  dose  inspection,  some  must 
be  seen  at  a  distanoe ;  some  bears  hearing  once,  some  to  be  repeated  often. 

(▼.  366.)  Mediocrity  is  tolerable  in  some  things»  but  not  in  poetry :  if  that  does  not  mount 
to  the  highest  point  it  sinks  to  the  lowest.  Neyertheless,  though  they  do  not  attempt 
other  things  for  whic|^  they  are  not  qualified,  people  venture  upon  poetry  who  know 
nothing  about  it.  Of  course  I  are  they  not  fireemen  and  rirtuons  and  weU-to-do  in 
theworld? 

(▼.  385.)  You  are  too  sensiUe  for  this ;  but  if  you  ever  do  write,  submit  yourproductions 
to  the  judgment  of  your  firiends,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  publish  them.  Words  onoe 
issued  cannot  be  recaUed. 

(y.  391.)  The  first  poets  cirilized  mankind,  so  tbat  Orpheus  was  said  to  more  beasts  and 
Amphion  stones  with  the  lyre.  The  philoeophy  of  the  olden  time  lay  in  framing  insti- 
tutions  and  laws,  reguiating  society,  buUding  dties ;  and  by  promoting  these  the  poets 
won  their  iame.  Then  came  Homer  and  Tyrtaeus  urging  men  to  martial  deeds; 
orades  were  deUvered  in  yerse ;  and  the  duties  of  life  were  taught ;  and  the  favour  of 
prinoes  won;  and  the  husbandman  refireshed  aiter  his  toU:  so  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  lyre. 

(v.  408.)  It  is  questioned  whether  poetry  oomes  by  nature  or  by  teaching.  I  think  both 
must  be  combined.  He  who  would  succeed  in  poetry  must  take  great  pains  whUe 
young,  and  submit  to  teaching.  Leave  it  then  to  others  to  say,  <  I  am  a  fine  poet ;  I 
vriU  not  be  left  behind  in  the  raoe,  or  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  never 
leamt.' 

(v.  419.)  The  rich  poet  buys  fiattery.  I  should  be  surprised  if  such  an  one  oould  distin. 
guish  between  a  trae  friend  and  a  Uar.  If  you  have  made  a  man  a  present,  or  are 
going  to  do  so,  do  not  invite  him  to  hear  your  verses.  He  wiU  be  sure  to  applaud 
and  weep,  or  langh  or  dance  with  pretended  pleasure.  Flatterers  are  Uke  the  hi^ 
moumers  at  a  funeral,  who  make  more  iuss  than  the  fiiends.  But  as  princcs  leam 
men's  characters  by  plying  them  with  wine,  so  do  not  you  sufTer  yourself  to  be  deoeived. 
QuintiUus  would  teU  you  plainly  to  alter  this  or  that,  and  if  you  could  not,  to  strike  it 
out ;  or  if  you  preferred  retaining  it  he  said  no  more,  but  left  you  in  your  self-oonceit. 
So  every  honest  man  wiU  point  out  defects  of  every  kind,  and  never  say  *  why  should 
I  offend  my  firiend  in  such  tiifles  ?'  These  trifles  beoome  serious  matters  after  a  man 
has  been  laughed  at  for  them. 

(v.  453.)  A  wise  man  wiU  shun  the  rapt  bard ;  and  if  in  his  fine  firenzy  he  fiiUs  into  a 
ditch  nobody  wiU  take  him  out.  '  Perhaps  he  went  in  on  purpose,'  I  should  cry, '  Uke 
Empedodes,  who  jumped  into  Aetna  to  prove  himtelf  a  god.    Why  save  one  against 
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hifl  will  ?  If  yoQ  rescae  him  he  will  not  beoome  more  ratioiul.'  For  whai  crime  he  is 
Boffered  to  make  verses  no  one  can  tell ;  but  that  he  ia  as  mad  as  a  caged  bear  thcre  is 
no  donbt:  he  puts  men  to  flight  in  all  directions  with  his  Terses ;  or  if  he  catche^  we 
poor  wretch  he  dings  to  him  like  a  leech  tiU  he  has  kilied  him. 

HuMANO  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 

Jmigere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 

Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 

Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme, 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  ?  5 

Gredite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librum 

Persimilem  cujus,  yelut  aegri  sonmia,  vanae 

Fingentur  species,  ut  nec  pes  nec  caput  uni 

Beddatur  formae.     Pictoribus  atque  poetis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas.  lo 

Scimus  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim ; 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Inceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis 

Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  is 

Adsuitur  pannus,  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae 

Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 

Aut  flumen  Bhenum  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus ; 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.     Et  fortasse  cupressum 

Scis  simulare  :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes  20 

Navibus  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  i    Amphora  coepit 

l.  Hunumo  capiti']    The  pictore  sap-  The  Scholiasts  all  agree  in  saying  this  re- 

posed  is  monstroos   enough ;    a  woman^s  fers  to  a  Greek  proverb,  fifi  n  rai  Kvra- 

head  and  a  fish's  tail,  with  a  horse's  neck,  picaov  9i\HQ ;  the  origin  of  which  was  an 

limbs  from  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  feathers  answer  given  by  a  bad  painter  to  a  ahip- 

from  all  sorts  of  birds.    This  portentous  wrecked  sailor,  who  asked  him  for  a  pictme 

medley  (invented  of  course  by  himselff  for  of  his  wreck  (see  C.  i.  6. 12,  n.).     The  man 

we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  he  had  ever  considered  himself  deyer  at  drawing  a  cy- 

seen  a  pictorial  monster  of    this    kind),  press,  and  asked  thc  sailor  if  he  shonld  in- 

Horaoe  considered  a  good  illustration  of  troduce  him  onc  in  his  pictnre. 

syie  of  the  poetry  of  his  day,  in  which  21.  Amphora  coepii  /iw/thit;]     Of  tho 

ii^res  and  images  were  thrown  together  ^amphora/  *diota,'  'cadus,'  'testa,'  'lagena' 

without  order  or  purpose.  (all  which  names  represent  the  same  kind  of 

9.  Picloribm  atque  poetit  ]     This  is  a  vessel  for  keeping  wine,  oil,  honey,  &c), 

supposed  reply,  that  painters  and  poets  have  drawings  will  be  found  in  the  Dict.  Ant.    It 

always  been  privileged  people,  which  Ho-  was  usually  of  clay,  but  sometimes  of  glass. 

race  admits,  but  within  certain  limits.  They  *  Urceus '  was  the  name  for  a  jug  of  earthen- 

must  not  outrage  common  sense,  nor  should  ware  or  ghiss,  of  which  spectmens  of  many 

they  patch  their  verses  with  images  which,  different  shapes  have  been  fbnnd  at  Pom- 

however  pretty,  haye  nothing  to  do  with  peii.    As  to  the  <  rota  figuhuis '  and  other 

the  matter  in  hand.  matters  connected  with  the  art  of  pottery  as 

18.  flumen  Rhenum'\    This  is  the  same  pracdsed  by  the  andents,  aU  neoessaiy  tn- 
form  as  "  Metaurum  flumen"  (C.  iv.  4. 38).  formation  will  be  found  in  Dict  Ant.  ait. 

19.  fortame  eupreetum  Sde  eimulare  .•]  *  Fictile.' 
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Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit! 

Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex  dumtaxat  et  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 

Decipimur  specie  recti :  brevis  esse  laboro,  25 

Obscurus  fio ;  sectantem  levia  nervi 

Deficiunt  animique ;  professus  grandia  turget ; 

Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae ; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

Delphinum  silvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum.  30 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga  si  caret  arte. 

Aemilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 

Exprimet  et  moUes  imitabitur  aere  capillos, 

Infelix  operis  summa  quia  ponere  totum 

Nesciet.     Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem,  35 

Non  magis  esse  velim  quam  naso  vivere  pravo, 

Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris  qui  scribitis  aequam 

Viribus  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri.     Gui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  40 

Nec  facundia  deseret  hunc  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 


24.  patfr  ei  juvenes  paire  digni^']  See 
Introdaction.  Horace  passes  on  to  say  that 
there  are*tho8e  who  are  led  into  error  by 
some  standard  of  correctness  that  they  have 
set  tbemselves,  some  rule  to  which  they  ad- 
here  at  all  costs.  One  man  thinks  brevity 
the  right  thing,  another  smoothness  of  ver- 
sificationy  another  grandiloquenoe,  another 
caution,  another  vanity,  and  to  avoid  the 
opposites  of  these  they  run  into  the  ezcess 
of  them.  For  *  levia'  Bentley  reads  *  lenia' 
from  one  MS.,  and  finishes  a  long  argument 
with  **  Qoid  ergo  ?  satis  jam  opinor  super- 
que  fidem  fecimus  non  *  levia'  verum  'lenia' 
deinceps  hic  reponendum  esse,  si  sapere 
tandem  audebunt  editores.^'  Notwithstand- 
ing  all  which  he  afterwards  changed  his 
mind.  '  Prodigialiter '  ('  monstrously ')  be- 
longs  to  *  variare. 

32.  Aemilium  eirea  ludum']  Tbis  illus- 
trates  the  case  of  those  who  can  invent 
detailSy  but  cannot  compose  an  entire  poem. 
Porphyrion  says  the  *  Aemilius  ludus,'  near 
which  this  artist  lived,  was  a  gladiator^s 
school,  built  by  Aemilius  Lepidus,  but  by 
which  of  those  who  bore  that  name  is  un- 
known.  There  were  many  celebrated  persons 
so  called.  See  Dict.  Biog.  The  school  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  eighth  region,  in  or 
near  the  Forum  Romanum.    The  reading 


of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  and  aU  the  editions 
till  Bentley'6  and  that  of  the  Scholiasts  was 
'  faber  irous.'  Acron  makes  '  Imus '  the 
name  of  the  'aerarius,'  while  Forphyrion  says 
it  means  the  farthest  oomer  of  the  '  ludus»' 
which  is  inconsistent  with  '  drca.'  *  Imus ' 
has  no  meaning,  and  Bentiey  has  done  well 
to  restore  '  unus '  in  the  sense  it  bears  in 

5.  i.  10.  42,  "unus  vivomm  Fundani;" 
ii*  3. 24, "  mercarier  unus  Cum  lucro  noram ;" 

6.  57,  **  unum  Sdlicet  egregii  mortalem  al. 
tique  silenti "  (where  see  note).  Bentley, 
Orelli,  and  Fea  quoto  a  few  MSS.  in  favour 
of '  unus,'  and  the  verse  is  quoted  with  that 
word  by  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  prefaoe  to 
the  sixth  book  of  his  Policraticus.  Tbere 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  trae  reading. 
*Imns'  and  'unus' have  been  confounded 
in  another  plaoe  (S.  i.  4.  87).  In  an 
undal  M8.  yNTC  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  iMvc. 

38.  Sumiie  maieriam]  The  nezt  con- 
sideration  is  the  choioe  of  a  subject,  which 
should  be  well  weighed  with  reference  to 
the  powers  of  the  writer  (*  potenter/  KaTd 
dvrafiiv), 

42.  Ordinia  haee  viriue']  Having  said 
that  if  a  man  chooses  his  subject  well  he  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  airange  his  poem,  Horaoe 
proceeds  to  ezplain  what  arrangement  con- 
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Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nmic  debentia  dici, 
Pleraque  differat  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat ; 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  spemat  promissi  carminis  auctor. 
In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis, 
Dixeris  egregie  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Beddiderit  junctura  novum.     Si  forte  necesse  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis 
Continget,  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter ; 
Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadent,  parce  detorta.     Quid  autem 
Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Bomanus  ademptum 
Virgilio  Varioque  ?     Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca 
Si  possum  invideor,  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  i     Licuit  semperque  licebit 
Signatum  praesente  nota  producere  nomen. 


45 
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flists  in,  which  is,  saying  erery  thing  in  its 
light  plaoe  and  time. 

45.  promiui  carminit]  A  poem  he  ia 
known  to  haTe  in  hand,  and  which  the  pub- 
lic  are  ezpecting. 

46.  tenuis  cautusque  §erendi$t']  '  Judi- 
ciou9  and  carefnl  in  planting  his  words.' 
*  Tenuis '  signifies  a  nioe  discemment  The 
use  of  words  is  the  nezt  point  noticed,  skill 
in  giving  by  its  connezion  new  foroe  to  an 
old  word,  or  in  the  introduction  of  new 
terms  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
for  the  fashion  of  words  is  oonventional  and 
liable  to  change. 

49.  Indiciis]  Acron  says,  "indicia  re- 
rum  verba  sunt,  secundum  philosophos." 
As  to  '  abdita  rerum  '  see  C.  iv.  12.  1!>,  n,, 
and  add  '  fictis  rerum  '  (S.  ii.  8.  83),  *  vilia 
rerum'  (Epp.  i.  17.  21).  As  to  Cethegis 
see  Epp.  ii.  2.  117,  n.  'Cinctutus'  Forcel- 
lini  ezplains  as  wearing  the  '  cinctus,'  which 
he  describes  as  a  garment  covering  the  per- 
8on  from  the  breast  downwards,  without 
sleevesy  and  wom  instead  of  a  tunic.  Ovid 
apeaks  of  the  attendants  on  Pan  as  '  dnc- 
tuti'  (Fast.  V.  101)5  "  Semicaper,  coleris 
cinctutis,  Faune,  Lupercis. ''  It  appears 
therefore  to  mean  one  that  is  only  girt  about 
the  lower  part  of  his  body,  having  the  arms 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  the  tunic 
sleeves.  This  is  referred  to  in  "  ezsertique 
manus  veaana  Cethegi"  (Lucan  ii.  543), 
and  "  Ipse  ( Cethegus )  humero  ezsertus 
gentili  more  parentum  "  (Silius  viii.  585). 
The  use  of  the  tunic  by  the  Romans  was 
introduced  with   other  indulgenoes   from 


Greeoe  and  the  Greek  colonieB,  the  anrients 
having  wom  only  the  toga. 

64.  Caecilio  Plautoque]  See  Bpp.  ii. 
1.69.  170.  Asto<Romanu8'seeC.iiL6. 
2,  n.  *  Virgilio  Varioque,'  S.  i.  6.  40,  n. 
(That  they  were  aUve  at  this  time  is  quile 
an  unnecessary  assumption).  'Catoms  et 
Enni,'Epp.  ii.  2.  l]7f  n. 

55.  Effo  cur]  The  words  whicfa  Horaoe 
appears  to  have  used  for  the  firat  time  have 
been  observed  in  the  oourse  of  tbese  notes. 
Some  of  those  which  do  not  appear  in  any 
other  author  are  mentioned  on  C.  iii.  II.  10. 
To  these  add  '  detestatus '  in  the  senae  of 
'  detested*  (C.  i.  1. 25),  *  emiror '  (a  i.  6. 8), 
'  imiptus '  (C.  i.  13.  18),  *  aesculetum '  (C 
i.  22. 14),  '  ambitiosus '  fbr  *  twining*  (C  i. 
36.  20),  'depugis'  (S.  i.  2.  93),  'uvesocre' 
(S.  ii.  6.  70),  *  disoonvenire'  (Epp.  i.  1.99), 
'dUudium'  (Epp.  i.  19.47),  •impariter* 
(A.  P.  75),  *  delitigo '  (A.  P.  94),  *  juvenari' 
(A.  P.  246),  *  socialiter '  (A.  P.  258),  *  iam- 
beus'  (A.  P.  253),  '  abstare'  (A.  P.  363). 
The  constraction  he  here  employs  is  un- 
usual.  '  Ego  invideor '  should,  aooording 
to  usage,  be  *  mihi  invidetur,'  aa  *ego  im- 
peror '  should  be  *  mihi  imperatur '  (Bpp.  L 
5.  21,  where  see  note).  The  Greek  oon- 
stractions  and  phrases  Horaoe  uaea  are  very 
numerous.    See  Indez. 

59.  Signatum  praesente  nota  produeere] 
Bentley,  from  a  veryfew  MSS.,  and  againat 
his  own  as  well  as  all  the  best  and  all  the 
editiona,  edits  'procudere'  for  'prodnoere,' 
which  signifiea  to  give  currency  to  a  word 
stamped,  saya  Horace,  with  a  modern  mark, 
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Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos, 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque  ;  sive  receptus 
Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 
Begis  opus,  sterilisve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis 
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a  metaphor  plainly  taken  from  tlie  ooinage 
of  the  mint,  respecting  which  see  Dict. 
Ant.,  art.  *  Moneta.'  Bentlej,  without  an- 
thority,  substitutes  'nnmmom '  for  *  nomen.' 

60.  Ut  iilvae  foliui]  *  As  woods  in  re- 
spect  of  their  leaves  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
are  changed,  yea  they  are  the  first  to  fall.' 
There  is  a  littie  irregolarity  in  the  construc- 
tion,  but  the  meaning  is  dear.  Bentley 
conjectures  *'  Ut  silvis  folia  privos,"  in 
which  he  defends  the  lengthening  of  the 
last  sjUable  in  'folia'  by  the  <pr'  that 
follows  it.  and  for  *  privos '  in  the  sense  of 
*  singuloe '  he  quotes  Lucretms  (v.  275. 
732).  I  prefer  'pronos/  and  dissent  en- 
tirely  from  *  folia.'    The  MSS.  do  not  vary. 

63.  Debemur  morii  no9  nosiraque ;'] 
Horace  probably  remembered  very  weU  the 
verses  of  Simonides  (Fr.  123,  Bergk): 

Xaipci  ric  QtoSwpoe  lirii  Odviv*  dWoe  iff' 
aifT^ 
Xatpri9ti'  Qavdrtfi  irdvTtc  6<^iX6fit9a. 

—  receptve  Terra  Neptunu9  ]  The 
'lacus  Lucrinus'  was  separated  from  the 
bay  of  Baiae  by  a  narrow  causeway,  tho 
construction  of  which  tradition  attributed 
to  Hercules  {"  Herculeo  structa  labore 
via/'  Prop.  iii.  18 ;  **  Herculeum  com- 
mendat  iter/'  Silius  xii.  118).  Beyond  the 
Lttcrinus  lay  the  Avemus  lacus  (lago 
d^Avemo),  a  basin  without  any  outlet, 
about  a  imle  and  a  half  in  drcumferenoe, 
and  fed  by  streams  from  Mons  Graurus 
(Monte  Barbaro).  The  8|iace  between  the 
two  lakes  was  covered  with  wood.  In  the 
war  with  Seztus  Pompdus,  A.n.c.  717i 
Augustus,  advised  by  Agrippa,  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  the  task  of  reforming  his 
ileet,  opened  a  communication  between  the 
lakes,  and  between  lacus  Avernus  and  the 
sea,  whereby  he  made  a  harbour  in  which 
he  was  able  to  practise  his  fleet.  This  he 
called  after  himself  *  portus  Julius.'  "  Por- 
tum  Julium  apud  Baias  immisso  in  Lucrinum 
et  Averaam  lacum  mari  effedt.  In  quo 
quum  hieme  tota  copias  exercuisset  Pom- 
peium  inter  Mylaa  et  Naulochum  supe- 
ravit"  (Suet.  Aug.  16).  This  is  the  work 
Virgil  alludes  to  (Georg.  ii.  161): 

**  An  memorem  portus  Lucrinoque  addita 
daustra 


Atque    indignatum    magnis    stridoribus 

aequor, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuso, 
Tyrrhenusque  fretis    immittitur    aestus 

Avemis?" 

The  basin  of  the  Lucrine  lake  has  been 
fiUed  up  by  the  rising  of  a  volcanic  hill 
(Monte  Nuovo),  and  is    now  a    swamp. 

*  Regis  opus '  (like  ^  regiae  moles/  C.  ii.  15. 
1)  is  a  work  worthy  of  a  king. 

65.  9terilitve  diu  palu9]  The  MSS.  and 
editlons  vary  between  *  que '  and  *  ve.'  But 
Horace  does  not  mean  to  couple  a  number 
of  illustrations  together,  but  to  take  any 
one  of  them;  whichever  of  these  great 
works  you  please  to  take  destruction  surely 
awaits  it.  How  much  more  shall  mere 
words  decay.  The  shortening  of  the  last 
syllable  is  a  '  licentia  sumpta  pudenter/  and 
not  met  with  elsewhere.  Quintilian  (i.  7*  3) 
remarks  on  the  quantity  of  this  word: 
"  Palus  aliud  priore  syllaba  longa  aliud  se- 
quenti  significat ;  et  cumeadem  litera  nomi- 
nativo  casu  brevis  ablativo  longa  est,  utram 
sequamur  pleramque  hac  nota  monendi 
sumus."  There  is  not  much  in  this,  except 
that  it  shows  that  later  poets  had  foUowed 
Horaoe^s  lioence.  Bentley  and  others  try 
to  mend  the  passage  to  get  rid  of  this  irre- 
gularity,  bttt  they  had  better  have  left  it  as 
it  stands.  What  work  Horace  here  aUudea 
to  is  very  doubtful.  Comm.  Craq.  says : 
"  Pomptinas  paludes  Augustus  exsiccavit  et 
habitabUes  reddidit,  injecto  aggere  lapidum 
ac  terrae.''  Acron  says  the  same :  **  Pom- 
ptinam  paludem  siccavit  utad  mare  meatum 
habere  cogeret  ut  post  et  arari  posset." 
That  JuUus  Caesar  contemplated  such  a 
work  we  leam  from  Suetonius  (Caes.  44), 
and  Plutarch  (Caes.  58).  That  Augustus 
may  have  oontemplated  it  likewise,  and 
made  the  canal  mentioned  on  S.  i.  5.  7, 
while  that  design  was  in  his  mind,  is  pos- 
sible.  The  canal  extended  from  Foram 
Appii  to  Terradna,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  length  of  the  marshes  at  that  time. 
Horace  appears  to  be  speculating  upon  a 
work  which,  though  often  attempted,  has 
never  succeeded.  For  a  history  of  these 
attempts     see    Penny    Cydopaedia    (art 

*  Pomtine  Marshes '). 
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Vicinas  urbes  alit  et  graye  sentit  aratrum, 
Seu  eursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis 
Doctus  iter  melius,  mortalia  facta  peribunt, 
Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax. 
Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentque 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 
Bes  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  beUa 
Quo  scribi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homerus. 
Yersibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum, 
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67.  Seu  eurntfn  tnutmnt]  The  Scholiasta 
saythis  refers  to  the  drainingof  theVelabruni 
(S.  ii.  3.  229)  by  Agrippa.  But  Fea  has 
shown  this  to  d&  an  error.  The  Velabrum 
was  drained  by  Tarquinios  Priscus,  or  who- 
ever  built  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (Livy  i.  38), 
and  was  occupied  by  oonsiderable  buildings 
before  the  time  of  Augustus,  among  which 
was  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  built  by 
LucuUns.  Suetonius  tells  ns  that  Augustus 
'*  ad  coercendas  inundationes  alyeum  "nberis 
laxavit,  completum  olim  ruderibus  et  aedi- 
ficiorum  prolapsionibus  coarctatum  "  (c.  30). 
To  some  such  work  as  this  Horace  probably 
refers,  in  hinguage  a  little  exaggerated. 

68.  Doctus  iter  melitiSf]  So  it  is  said 
of  the  river  in  Epp.  i.  14.  29:  "rivus  si 
decidit  imber  Multa  mole  docendus  aprico 
parcere  prato." 

69.  Nedum  temmnum  ttet  honoe]  This 
construction  Professor  Key  expl^ns  by 
supposing  the  verb  *  existumes  '  understood 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.     (L.  G.  1228.) 

71.  «t  wlet  USU8,]  See  Epp.  ii.  2.  1 19,  n. 
Horace  uses  the  words  in  the  next  verse 
without  reference  to  their  technical  distinc- 
tion.  The  proper'  meaning  of  *  arbitrium,' 
as  distinguished  from  'judicium,'  is  given 
in  the  Dictionaryof  Antiquities(art. '  Judex/ 
p.  630,  a.).  'Jus,'  in  one  of  its  senses, 
was  a  rule  of  law  (Epp.  L  16.  41).  '  Nor- 
ma,'  a  carpenter's  or  mason^s  square,  also 
described  in  the  above  Dictionary.  The 
deciding,  ordering,  and  shaping  of  words 
is  all  that  Horace  means. 

76.  Verribua  impariter  junetii  queri' 
monia]  *  Impariter  *  is  not  used  ebewhere. 
What  Horace  here  calls  'querimonia'  is 
iXtyiia  Oprivt}TtKiit  *  mourningfor  the dead.' 
The  oldest  writer  in  this  measure  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  Callinus  of  Ephesus, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  (See  Miiller, 
Lit.  of  Greeoe,  p.  1 09.)  His  poetry,  like  that 
of  Tyrtaeus  of  Attica,  was  of  a  martial  order. 
Archilochus  of  Paros  was  nearly  oontem- 
porary  with  these.     He  too   calls  himself 


Oepdwutv *Ei'va\ioto ovarroc  (Fr.  I.  Bergk). 
He  lost  first  his  reputation  (bj  nuuiin^ 
away)  and  afterwards  his  life,  in  battle. 
His  elegiac  verses  were  convivial  as  well  as 
warlike.  He  also  wrote  elegies  for  the  dead. 
Asius  of  Samos  was  oontemporary  with  the 
above,  and  these  are  no  doabt  the  earlieat 
writers  in  the  elegiac  metre.  It  was  tfaeie- 
fore  of  lonian  origin,  whichever  of  these 
poets  first  employed  it.  That  questioii 
which  was  not  settled  in  Horaoe'8  day  ia 
not  likely  to  be  settled  now,  <  et  adhne  snb 
judioe  lis  est.'  The  next  elegiac  poet  in 
order  of  time  was  Mimnermns,  alao  an 
lonian  (conceming  whom  see  £pp.  i.  6.  65 ; 
ii.  2. 101,  n.).  His  verses  were  chiefly  of  tbe 
erotic  order,  which  is  referred  to  in  t.  76. 
The  polidcal  and  gnomic  elegies  of  Solon  and 
Theognis  (some  of  whose  poems  were  oon- 
vivial)  come  next,  but  Theognis  more  than 
half  a  century  later  than  S5oIon ;  and  con- 
temporary  with  him,  or  a  little  older,  was 
Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophy,  whose  verses,  as  hr 
as  we  know,  were  of  the  symposiac  order 
without  being  very  oondudve  to  mirtii. 
The  great  master  of  threnetic  poetry  was 
Simonides  of  Ceos,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Aeschylus.  "The  elegy  in  tbe 
hands  of  difTerent  masters  sometimes  at- 
tained  a  softer  and  more  pathetic,  and 
sometimes  a  more  manly  and  robust  tone. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  for  dividing 
the  elegy  into  different  kinds,  such  as  the 
military,  political,  symposiac,  erotic,  tbre- 
netic,  and  gnomic;  inasmuch  as  mme  of 
these  characters  are  at  times  oombined  in 
the  same  poem.  Thus  the  eiegy  was  usnaUy 
sung  at  the  symposium,  and  in  most  cases 
its  main  subject  is  political,  after  which  it 
assnmes  either  an  amatory,  a  plaintive, 
or  a  sententious  tone.  At  tbe  same  time 
the  elegy  always  retains  its  appropriate 
character  from  which  it  never  departs" 
(Miiller,  Lit.  of  Greeoe,  p.  126).  This 
writer  disputes  the  ordinary  etymology  of 
the  word  elegy  (l  l  Xiynv),  thougli  he  t^ea 
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Post  etiam  indusa  est  Yoti  sententia  compos : 
Quia  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 
Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo ; 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothumi, 
Altemis  aptum  sermonibus  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 
Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos  puerosque  deorum 


80 


it  to  mean  &  atrain  of  lament.  He  oonsiden 
the  word  to  be  of  ABiatic  origin,  heang 
boROwed  by  the  lonic  poets  of  Asia  Minor 
from  tbeir  neighbours.  The  dates  above 
asaigned  to  theae  early  poets  are  later  than 
Bome  bave  given  thein.  I  hare  followed 
MiiUer.  « 

78.  Grammaiiei  eertimf]  See  Epp.  i. 
19.  40,  n. 

79.  Archilochum  proprio  rahiea]  See 
Epp.  i.  19.  23,  n. ;  Epod.  vi.  13.  **  It  ia 
▼ain  to  seek  an  etymology  for  the  word  lam- 
bus  :  the  most  probable  snpposition  is  that 
it  oiiginated  in  ezclamations,  6XoXvyfio2, 
ezpressive  of  joy.  Similar  in  form  are 
Op2a/i/3o£,  the  Bacchic  festival  procession ; 
ii9ipafiPo^f  a  Baochic  hymn  ;  and  i9vfjij3oCf 
also  a  kind  of  Bacchic  song "  (Miiller,  p. 
133).  The  word,  acoording  to  this  writer, 
"onginaUy  denoted  nothing  but  the  jest 
and  banterused  at  the  festivals  of  Demeter," 
of  whose  worship  Paros,  the  birth-place  of 
Archilochus,  was  next  to  Eleusb  the  prin- 
cipal  seat.  Ftom  these  festivals  therefore, 
the  scenes  of  unrestrained  raillery  and  scur- 
rilous  jesting,  Archilochus  may  be  supposed 
to  have  conceived  his  iambics.  The  iambic 
trimeter  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  him 
(Plutarch  de  Musica,  c.  28),  and  likewise  the 
trochaic  tetrameter,  and  otlier  measures  par- 
ticularly  described  by  Miiller.  Of  the  two 
first  he  savs  :  **  These  metres  were  in  their 
way  as  elaborate  productions  of  Greek  taste 
and  genius  as  the  Parthenou  or  the  statue 
of  the  Ol^rmpic  Jnpiter.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  stronger  proof  of  their  perfection  than 
that  metres  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Archilochus  retained  their  currency  through 
all  ages  of  Greek  poetry ;  and  that  although 
their  application  varied  in  many  ways,  no 
material  improvement  was  made  in  ^eir 
structure  "  ^).  136).  The  principal  lambic 
writers  who  foUowed  ArcfaUochus  were 
Simonides  of  Amorgus,  a  younger  contem- 
porary  of  Solon,  and  Hipponaz  of  Ephesus 
(b.c.  540). 

80.  Hunc  eoeei  eepere  pedem"]  In  re- 
spect  to  *  soocus '  and  '  oothumus,'  as  the 
chairacteristics  of  oomedy  and  tragedy,  see 


Epp.  ii.  1.  174,  n.  The  metre  most  used 
in  the  dialogue  of  the  earliest  Greek  trage- 
dies  was  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  which  metre 
is  used  in  many  passages  of  the  Persae  of 
Aeschylus.  But  the  iambictrimeter  appears 
to  have  been  used  by  Phrynichus.  Anstotle 
(Poet.  iv.  19)  caUs  it  fiaXnrra  Xcjcrucdv  r&v 
fiirptav,  and  oomparing  it  with  the  Epic  he 
says  (Rhet.  iii.  8.  4):  rCiv  dk  puOfiStv  6 
ftkv  i^pwoe  aefivbs  xai  XticriKhc  ^al  apfAo- 
viaQ  Mfiivo^t  ^  ^  tafifioe  ahrii  iariv  4 
Xf^iC  tf  r&v  iroKKStv  iib  fidXiara  irdvrufv 
rQv  fAsrpuv  lafifitXa  ^9iyyovrai  Xlyovrec. 
HoTace's  '  natnm  rebus  agendis '  appears 
also  to  be  an  echo  of  Aiistotle'8  TpaKrucSv 
in  the  foUowing  passage  (Poet.  24.  10) :  ro 
lafifiitcbv  Kai  rtrpufurpov  KtvrfrtKAi  rb 
fiiv  4pxi|^r«r6v,  rb  bk  TTpaKrtKbv,  npaieri- 
k6v  means  that  the  metre  suits  the  language 
of  action.  By  *  altemia  sermonibus '  Horaoe 
means  dialogue  generaUy;  not  those  dia- 
logues  in  which  verse  answers  to  verse, 
urtxofivBia,  Wben  he  says  that  the  iam- 
bic  overoomes  the  noise  of  the  theatre,  it 
may  be  that  he  refers  to  the  dear  intona- 
tion  which  that  metre  admits  of,  or  to  ita 
engaging  the  popular  attention  from  its 
adaptation  to  the  understandings  of  alL  As 
to  the  modifications  of  the  lambic  metre  ui 
the  hands  of  the  three  prindpal  tragedians, 
see  MiUler,  lit.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  317*  The  same 
writer  has  some  remarks  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  iambic  trimeter  to  oomedy,  the  oor- 
rectness  of  which  may  be  disputed  (v.  ii. 
p.  13). 

83.  Muea  dedii  fldihua]  On  the  con- 
nezion  of  poetry  with  music  and  dandng, 
and  on  Greek  music  in  general,  MiiUer^s 
History  of  Greek  literature  (i.  148,  sqq.) 
may  be  oonsult^  with  advantage.  The 
earliest  stringed  instrument  was  Uie  tetra- 
chord  or  four-stringed  dthara,  which  waa 
improved  by  Terpander,  by  tbe  addition 
of  three  strings  forming  the  heptachord. 
Though  the  flute  (*  tibia ')  came  very  early 
into  use  as  an  aocompaniment  to  lyric 
poefry,  it  has  always  retained  the  name  it 
originaUy  deiived  from  the  lyre.  The  de- 
icriptionof  Horaoe  indudes  the  choral  lyric 
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Et  pugilem  victorem  et  equum  certamine  primum 
Et  juvenum  curas  et  libera  vina  referre. 
Discriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores 
Our  ego  si  nequeo  ignoroque  poeta  salutor! 
Gur  nescire  pudens  prave  quam  discere  malo ! 
Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult ; 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Tbyestae. 
Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  toUit, 
Iratusque  Ghremes  tumido  delitigat  ore ; 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul  uterque 


85 


90 


95 


of  the  Doric  achooli  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Aeolic  scbooL  The  former  was  adapted  to 
a  choir.  the  latter  only  to  a  single  iroice. 
The  fbrmer  was  so  caUed  because  it  waa 
eultivated  by  theDorians  of  the  Peloponnesns 
and  Sidly :  the  latter  flooriahed  among  the 
Aeolians  of  Aria  Uinor,  and  particularly  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos.  The  one  celebrated 
gods  and  heroes  or  renowned  dtizens,  and 
was  Qsed  at  public  festivals  or  at  marriages 
andfunerals:  theotherezpressedindividual 
thoughts  and  feetings.  Alcaeus  and  Sappho 
are  the  chief  representadves  of  the  latter 
sohool ;  of  the  former  Alcman  and  Stesi- 
ohorusi  Ibycus,  Simonides,  Bacchylides, 
and  Pindar.  Stesichorus  and  Ibycus  were 
most  oelebrated  for  their  poems  on  mytho- 
logical  subjects  ('  dtvos  puerosque  deorum '), 
while  Simonides  and  Pindarwere  the  greatest 
in  iKivtKta,  hymns  in  honour  of  the  victors 
at  public  games  ('et  pugilem  victorem  et 
equum  oertamine  primum '),  while  the  poets- 
of  wine  and  passion  ('juvenum  curas  et 
libera  vina')  were  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Si- 
monideSf  and  Bacchylides.  Horace  does 
not  mention  one  class  of  lyric  poems,  the 
threnes  or  dirges  for  the  dead,  of  which 
Simonides  was  the  greateet  master. 

As  to  *  libera  vina '  see  S.  i.  4.  87»  n. 

86.  DUeHptat  iervare  tnees]  I  do  not 
find  that  any  MSS.  have  'discriptas/  but 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  is  the 
tnie  reading;  and  considering,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  '  discribo '  is  a  ^nuine 
form,  and  that  the  MSS.  are  unsafe  guides 
in  regard  to  this  word,  I  have  adopted 
'discriptas'  in  preference  to  '  descriptas.' 
(See  C.  ii.  13.  23,  and  Epp.  i.  10.  20,  n.) 
<  Vioee '  are  the  psrts  (S.  t.  10.  12,  '  defen- 
dente  vioem'),    and  with    'discriptas'  it 


means  the  parts  assigned  to  each  daaa  of 
poetry.  *  Operum  colores/  *  the  oolooring 
of  poems,'  is  easily  understood. 

88.  pttdent  prave  ]  '  Through  a  fiise 
shame,' '  pudor  malus '  (£pp.  L  16.  24). 

90.  privatu]  *  The  language  of  comman 
daUy  life.' 

91.  coena  ThyeMtae']     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. 

92.  decenter.]  Bentley,  upon  very  litHe 
authority  and  on  bad  reasoning,  substitiites 
'  deoentem '  for  '  decenter/  the  reading  of 
all  the  editions  before  him. 

94.  Iratueque  Chremee]  'Chremes'  ia 
put  generally  for  any  iather  in  a  comedy. 
There  is  nothing  tragic  or  tumid  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  Clitipho's  &ther  in  Terenoe^s  play 
(Heaut  V.  4),  which  is  referred  to  by  the 
commentators.  The  intensive  oompound 
of '  litigo '  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Ai  to 
'  plerumque,'  in  the  sense  of '  interdum/  aee 
S.  ii.  5.  55,  n.,  and  on  '  pedestri '  see  C.  iL 
12.  9,  n. 

96.  Telephue  et  Peleue,]  These  persons 
were  the  subjects  of  many  tragedies.  Eadi 
of  the  three  tragedians  wrote  i^>on  them,  as 
will  be  seen  fix>m  the  fragments  in  Din- 
dorTs  collection.  Telephus'  abject  con- 
dition,  when  he  went  to  seek  for  one  to  core 
him  of  his  wound  (see  Epod.  xvu.  8,  n.), 
and  Peleua,  driven  fipom  Aegina,  and  wan- 
dering  in  quest  of  a  purifier  for  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Phocus^  appear  to  have  been 
the  points  in  the  history  of  these  persona 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  (see  Dict.  Myth.).  Aris- 
tophanes  ridicules  Euripides  for  the  bom- 
bast  and  be^ary  of  Telephus  in  two  plaoes 
(Acham.  428,  sqq.)  : — 
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Projicit  ampuHas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 

Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisae  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemaia ;  dulcia  sunto 

Et  quocunque  volent  animum  auditoris  agunto.  loo 

Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adsunt 

Humani  vultus :  si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est 

Primum  ipsi  tibi :  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 

Telephe  vel  Peleu ;  male  si  mandata  loqueris 

Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.     Tristia  maestum  105 

Vultiun  verba  decent,  iratum  plena  minarum, 

Ludentem  lasciva,  severum  seria  dictu. 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 

Fortunarum  habitum ;  juvat  aut  impeUit  ad  iram 

Aut  ad  humiun  maerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit ;  i  lo 

Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta 

Bomani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

Intererit  multum  divusne  loquatur  an  heros. 


ETP.  o7^  Avipa,  Mv(rov  TtiXifov.    AIK. 

vai  T^\e0ov 
rovTov  Wc  <&vrt/3oXai  oi  fioi  r&  virdpyava. 
ETP.  &  vaXf  doc  aifT^  Ti/Xl^v  paKtSt- 

/Aara, 

Compare  Nab.  921,  sqq.,  and  the  Scboliast 
tbereon.  Ab  to  *  ampullM '  see  Epp.  i.  3. 
14,  n.  <  Sesqnipedalia '  (' pes  semisqne '), 
'  a  foot  and  a  half  long.' 

99.  Non  satis  ewt  puiekra  etse]  '  Pnl- 
chra/  aa  opposed  to  *  dulcia,'  describefl  that 
sort  of  faultlees  beauty  which  ftuls  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  feelings.  Of  the  ac- 
ddentel  rhyme  that  occnrs  in  tbese  two 
yerses,  OreUi  has  taken  tbe  trouble  to  col- 
lect  sereral  paraUel  instancea  from  Virgil 
and  Homer. 

101.  flentibut  odKunf]  Bentley  adopts 
without  hesitation  the  conjectural  reading 
'  adflent,'  in  order  to  maintain  the  antithesis. 
I  think  the  emendation  is  due  to  some  one 
who  knew  St.  Paul^a  ezhortation,  xotpetv 
/tird  xotpovrwv  rac  xKaUiv  fitrd  KXatSv- 
ri#v  (Rom.  xii.  15). 

104.  male  «t  mandata  loqueria]  *  Male' 
appeara  to  belong  to  *mandata:'  'words 
improperly  assigned  yon,'  that  is,  not  suited 
to  your  character  (see  ▼.  177)* 

105.  Tristia  maestum]  With  the  truisms 
that  foUow  may  be  oompared  Cicero  de  Orat. 
(iii.  57) :  "  Omnis  motus  animi  auum  quen- 
dam  a  natura  habet  vultnm  et  sonum  et 
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geatum :  oorpuaque  totum  hominis  et  ejus 
omnis  Yultua  omnesque  Yoces,  ut  nenri  in 
fidibus,  ita  sonant  ut  a  motu  animi  quoque 
sunt  pulsae."  8o  Horace  says  there  is  a 
Yoice  of  nature  within  us  which  adapts 
itself  to  every  phase  of  onr  fortunes,  and 
speaks  out  in  language  ezpressing  the  emo- 
tions  that  belong  to  each. 

113.  equitet  pediiesque"]  Bentley  caUs 
this  *'vitiosa  et  inepta  lectio,  quamvis  ab 
omnibna  Librariis  recepta  et  propagata;" 
therefore  be  restores,  as  he  says,  the  true 
reading,  <  equitesque  patresqne,'  **  Libra- 
liorum  populo  valere  jusso."  But  *  equitea 
peditesque'  is  obviously  a  oomprehensive 
way  of  ezpressing  aU  the  dtizens  of  Rome 
with  reference  to  the  dasses  of  Serviua 
TuUius  (Livy  i.  43).  When  the  census  waa 
completed  the  king  issued  a  prodamation, 
*'  Ut  omnes  dves  Romani  equites  peditesque 
in  Buis  quisque  centuriis  in  Campo  Martio 
prima  luce  adessent."  And  in  the  hiw  re- 
dted  by  Cicero  (de  Legg.  iii.  3.  7),  "  Cen- 
sores — ordines  partinnto :  equitum  pedi- 
tumqne  prolem  describunto."  OreUi  com« 
pares  Sophodes  (Oed.  Col.  898),  \i^v 
dvivirov  iTrvSrTiv  r«.  Comm.  Cruq.  ex- 
pUdns  by  **  nobiles  etplebeii ;"  Porphyrion, 
"  equester  ordo  et  plebeins."  There  is 
therefore  no  mistaking  tbeir  reading. 

114.  divusne  loquatur  an  heroSf]  Tbe 
Scholiasts  are  divided  between  '  divus '  and 
'Davua;'  the  MSS.  are  also  at  variance. 
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Maturusne  senex  an  adhuc  florente  juventa 
Fervidus,  et  matrona  potens  an  sedula  nutrix, 
Mercatome  vagus  cultorne  virentis  agelli, 
Colchus  an  Assyrius,  Tbebis  nutritus  an  Argis. 
Aut  famam  sequere  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 
Scriptor  bonoratum  si  forte  reponis  Acbillem, 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 


115 


120 


The  Blandinian  are  in  &TOQr  of '  dinu/  and 
all  Orelli's,  ezoept  that  three  have  '  a  *  super- 
scribed.  I  think  '  divusne '  is  the  tme  read- 
ing,  and  that  '  DaTus '  arose  oat  of  ▼.  237 : 
**  Ut  nihil  intersit  Davusne  loquatur  et  au- 
dax  Pythias."  ^Deus'  and  ^heros'  are 
brought  together  below  (v.  227) :  "  Ne  qni- 
cunque  deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros.'' ' 
Orelli  aptly  quotes  a  passage  of  Plutarch, 
from  which  it  would  seem  aa  if  thb  anti- 
thesis  were  in  a  measure  proverbial  (Com- 
paratio  Aristophanis  et  Menandri,  L  6)  : — 
HiJVip  dird  Kkripov  dwovifui  roic  irpoff- 
WR-oic  rd  irpoffrwx<5vra  rwv  dvofidTutVf  xal 
oiic  Slv  SiayvoifiQ,  tlrt  vt6c  iariv,  flrt  wa- 
ri)pf  tir  aypoueoQj  circ  Oib^,  tlrt  ypav^t 
itn  HpwCt  0  SiaXfyofitvoC' 

1 1 6.  matrona  poien$']  This  epithet  seems 
to  have  the  same  meaning  as  its  kindred 
word  ir^rvta,  so  oommon  in  Homer  and 
the  Tragedians.  The  officious  nurse  has 
always  been  a  favourite  character  on  the 
Btage.  We  find  it  in  Aeschylus  (Choephorae), 
in  Sophodes  (Trachiniae),  and  Euripides 
(Hippolytus).  We  are  all  suffidently  £guni- 
Uar  with  it  in  Shakspeare'8  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  lu  Euripides'  play  and  Shakspeare's 
they  bear  in  one  respect  much  the  same 
diaracter.  An  IfiicopoQ  ('  mercator ')  is  in- 
troduoed  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophodes, 
and  the  prologue  of  the  Electra  (Euripides) 
is  spoken  by  an  ahrovpyhQ  ('  cultor  agelli '). 
The  Colchian  may  be  put  perhaps  for  any 
of  the  barbaroua  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Aasyrian  for  any  of  the 
Eastem  nations.  (See  C.  i.  2.  21,  n.,  and 
C.  ii.  11.  16,  n.)  The  opposition  between 
Thebes  and  Argos  has  referenoe  partly  per- 
haps  to  AeschyW  play,  Sept.  c.  Thebas, 
In  which  Polynices  comes  with  an  Argive 
army  to  get  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Thebes,  or  to  the  Supplices  of  Euripides, 
which  turos  on  the  burial  of  the  seven  lead- 
ers  who  formed  that  expedition.  But  Ho- 
rice  may  have  had  in  mind  many  other 


playB  of  whidi  the  soene  lay  eitlier  at  Arp» 
or  Thebes,  in  connexion  with  Oedipiis,  tlie 
quand  of  his  sons,  the  ezpeditioii  of  the 
Epigoni,  &o. 

120.  Scriptor  h&noraium  n  forU  re- 
j»ontf]  'Honoratns'  (for  which  fientiey 
on  his  own  oonjectore  substitates  '  Home- 
reum'  in  one  of  his  very  long  notes, — 
"  meris  argutiis,"  says  Fea)  is  oniy  an  epi- 
theton  omans,  correspondkig  to  Homer^a 
K\vr^C>  ^  '  Reponis '  means  '  pnt  upon 
the  stage  again.'  The  ^rd  is  lued  in  a 
different  sense  v.  190 :  "  rabola  quae  poaci 
vult  et  spectata  reponi." 

122.  idhil  wm  arrogtt  armu.'\  *  Let  him 
daim  every  thing  for  arms,'  that  ia,  let  faini 
make  arms  his  one  appeal. 

123.  JhbUii  /iio,]  There  are  flevenl 
fragments  remaining  of  a  play  by  Euripides 
beuing  the  name  of  Ino,  Uie  danghter  of 
Cadmus,  and  wife  of  Athamas,  who  tfarcw 
herself  into  the  sea  with  her  son  Mefaoerta, 
and  went  through  various  sorrows  throogh 
the  wrath  of  Here,  and  the  rivalry  of  her 
husband's  other  wives,  Nephde  aod  Th»- 
misto.  She  was  worshipped  after  her  deatfa 
as  Leuoothea,  or  Matuta  Mater. 

1 24.  Perfidua  Ixion,  lo  ffapa,']  Aesdiyfaia, 
Sophodes,  and  Euripides,  each  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy  entitied  *  Izion,'  of  whidi  firagments 
remain.  He  was  king  of  the  Li^iithae. 
Having  treacherously  murdered  his  ftthnr 
in-law,  Deioneus,  he  retumed  the  goodneas 
of  Zeus,  who  purified  him,  by  trying  to 
seduoe  Here,  fi)r  which  he  reoeived  hia  well- 
known  punishment,  and  is  rightly  caUed 
*perfidns.'  The  wanderings  of  lo,  tfae 
daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Aigos,  in  tfae 
form  of  a  oow,  whose  passage  across  tfae 
stanSt  that  separatee  the  Propontis  firom 
the  Euzine  gave  tt  the  name  of  Bosponis, 
are  rehited  in  many  ways.  The  most  re- 
markable  passage  on  this  snbject  is  con- 
tained  in  ttie  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  in  « 
Boene  in  which  she  is  hersdf  introduoed. 
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Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis  et  audes 
Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 
Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere ;  tuque 
Bectius  Uiacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus. 
Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 
Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem, 
Nec  yerbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres,  nec  desQies  imitator  in  arctum 
Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex. 
Nec  sic  incipies  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim : 


125 


130 


135 


128.  Difficile  ett  froprU  ammunia 
dieeres]  '  Commiinia '  means  here  what 
every  body  knows,  or  what  is  oommon  pro- 
perty,  as  opposed  to  fictions  of  one'8  own 
creating,  and  *  proprie  dioere '  is  to  tell  tt 
80  as  to  make  it  one's  own.  Horaoe  seems 
to  be  nsing  terms  which  have  distinct  legal 
significations  withoat  strict  aocuracy.  '  Pro- 
prie  oommnnia  dicere'  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  making  that  which  is  'pnblica 
materies'  'pri^ati  jniis,'  which  last  is  a 
legal  term.  *  Communia '  is  usual  in  the 
sense  of  partnership  property,  and  is  dif- 
ferent  firom  '  publica ;'  but  here  it  seems  to 
have  the  same  meaning.  Horaoe  seems  to 
ha^e  foUowed  a  Greek  proTerb,  x^Xiiroy 
rd,  «oivd  iSiwvai.  As  to  'deduds'  see  S.  i. 
10.  44,  n.  Ruhnken  on  Timaeus  Ty.  KdTa- 
yfia)  points  out  that  in  Plato  Karaytiv  has 
the  same  sense  as  '  deducere  filum/  refer- 
ring  to  Sophist.  p.  152,  s,  gal  vp6t  yc 
rovrotc  irt  Mvtiv  leai  Kardyuv  Kai  Ktp- 
ci^ecv  iiriirrdfuBa, 

1 32.  vilempatulumque  moraberia  orhem,'^ 
With  '  orbis '  Orelli  oompares  Aristotle 
(Rhet.  i.9.  33^:  rh  ¥  lyKt^fitov  r&v  l^ywv 
ktrriv  rd  Sk  kvkX^  tlQ  irfcrnv,  olov  tvyivua 
Kai  vatStia,  in  which  he  ronders  rd  r^icXy 
by  *  loci  oommunes.'  Aristotle  only  seems  to 
mean  those  oircumjaoent  or  oollateral  argu- 
ments  that  go  to  build  up  the  main  aigu- 
ment  of  the  enoomium,  to  be  derived  firom 
actions.  What  Horaoe  plainly  means  is  the 
hackneyed  round  of  subjects,  phrases,  and 
illustrations,  ground  which  any  body  may 
tread  and  many  have  trod  already.  *Patulus' 
18  opposed  to  'arctus;'  the  latter  means 
difficidt  narrow  ground,  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  move  exoept  by  treading  predsely  in 
the  steps  of  him  whom  you  aro  following, 
in  whidi  diffidence  or  the  plan  of  the  work 
hampers  your  steps  and  piereatB  you  from 
showing  any  originality. 


\36.  ut  ecripior  cyelieui  olim :"]  A  class 
of  Epic  poets  arose  some  time  aftor  Homer, 
who,  perhaps  from  the  habit  of  redting  as 
rhapsodists  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  led 
to  adopting  subjects  akin  to  Homer'8,  and 
oonnecting  their  poems  with  his ;  aod  their 
design  appearing  to  have  been  to  form  their 
poems  and  Homer^s  into  one  cyde,  em- 
bradng  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan 
times,  they  came  to  be  caUed  by  the  gram- 
marians  Cydic  poets.  Of  these  the  oldest 
was  Arotinus  of  Miletus,  whose  poem  was  a 
oontinuation  of  the  Iliad,  and  nearly  as 
long.  It  took  up  the  history  after  the 
death  of  Hector,  and  rolated  the  arrival  of 
the  Amazons  and  Ethiopians  to  assist  the 
Trojans,  the  death  of  Achilles  by  the  hand 
of  Paris,  tbe  oontest  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses 
(told  by  Ovid,  Met.  ziii.  1,  sqq.),  the  story 
of  lAocoon  and  of  the  wooden  horse,  and 
the  oonsequent  sacking  of  Troy.  Virgil 
was  indebted  to  this  poem  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  seoond  book  of  the  Aendd.  It 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  was  calied  AiOioiris,  the  seoond  'iXiov 
wiptnc,  The  seoond  Cydic  poet  in  order 
of  time  was  Lesches,  a  Lesbian,  and  contem- 
porary  with  Archilochus.  His  poem  waa 
known  as  the  Mtcpd  'iXiac*  The  poem 
opened  with  these  two  lines,  which  Horace 
may  or  may  not  have  had  in  mind : 

'iXcov  &tiSu>  Kai  AapBavifiv  c(^irwXov, 
ffC  wipt  iroXXd  irdBov  Aavaoi  Otpdirovrtc 
'AprioQ, 

It  appeara  to  have  embraoed  a  number  of 
diiferent  subjects,  among  others  the  story  of 
Philoctetes  told  in  Sophodes'  play.  See 
Aristotle  (Poet.  23),  where  also  reference 
is  made  to  another  Cydic  poem  called 
Kinrpta,  from  tbe  birth-plaoe  of  the  author 
Stasinus,  which  was  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction  to  the  Hiad  of  Homer,  and  em-i 
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'^  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum.'** 

Qiiid  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promissor  hiatu  l 

Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

Quanto  rectius  hic  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  :  140 

^'  Dic  mihi,  Musa,  virum  captae  post  tempora  Trojae 

Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes.''^ 

Non  fumum  ex  fulgore  sed  ex  fiimo  dare  luoem 

Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 

Antiphaten  Scyllamque  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin.  145 

Nec  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 


braoed  the  birth  of  Helen  the  daugfater  of 
ZeuB  and  Nemesis  (not  Leda),  the  judg. 
ment  of  Ftois,  the  abdnction  of  Helen,  the 
sacrifioe  of  Iphigenia,  and  the  events  of  the 
fint  nine  y^ura  of  the  war.  Of  the  other 
poems  one  was  the  N6oTOf  by  Agiaa  of 
Troezene,  on  the  retnm  of  the  Grecian 
commanderfl  from  Troy,  the  wanderings  of 
MenelauSy  the  mnrder  of  Agamemnon,  and 
the  revenge  of  Orestes.  Another  waa  the 
TfiXiyovia  of  Eugammon  of  Cyrene,  which 
continued  the  lustory  of  Ulysaes  tiU  his 
death  by  the  hand  of  hia  son  Telegonus. 
The  Thebais  and  Epigoni,  relating  the  oon- 
tests  between  Aigos  and  Thebes,  are  also 
indnded  in  the  Cydic  poems,  but  their 
authors  are  unknown.  (See  for  more  par- 
ticulars  Miiller's  Hist.  of  Gr.  Lit.  c.  6.) 
There  was  a  later  Epic  poem  called  Thebais, 
the  anthor  of  which  was  Antimachus  of 
Claros,  a  oontemporary  of  Plato.  Poiphy- 
rion  (on  ▼.  146)  calls  him  a  Cydio  poet, 
from  the  subject  of  his  poem,  the  extent  of 
which  was  such,  he  says,  that  he  had  filled 
twentv-four  volumes  (that  is»  twenty-four 
books)  beibre  the  armament  arriTed  at 
Thebes  (see  note  on  the  above  verse).  The 
poem  notwithstanding  seems  to  have  been 
mudh  admired. 

139.  Parturiuni  montea,']  The  reading 
of  the  old  editions  and  many  MSS., '  par- 
turient,'  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  Verbs 
ending  in  '  urio '  signify  purpose  or  desire, 
and  'partnrio'  has  the  same  relation  to 
<  pario '  that  *  esurio '  has  to  '  edo/  meaning 
the  effort  or  desire  to  bring  forth,  the  being 
in  labour.  Porphyrion  quotes  the  proverb 
on  which  this  and  the  fable  that  Phaednis 
has  imitated  (iv.  22)  of  the  mountain  in 
labour,  are  founded:  &^ivtv  oGpoc  ilra  pivv 
diriKrtKtv,  which  in  Athenaeus  (ziy.  6)  is 
quoted  a  little  differently:  wdtviv  SpoQf 
Ztifc  ^*  i^optXro,  rb  d*  IrtKtv  fivv. 

141.  Die  miM,  Mwa,  tnrum^  Odyss. 
i.  1,  sq. : 


Avipa  uoi  iwtvif  nowra,  irt^itr^oiwow,  Sf 

fioXa  voWd 
wXayx^*!»   ^^^^  Tpoitic  updv  wroXiiOpov 

IfTtpOi, 

ToXK&v  S'  &v9p4nrtiv  idtv  &9r€a  cai  v6oip 
tyvtt, 

Compare  Epp:  i.  8.  19,  sq. 

143.  Non  fitmum  ex /uigore]  Horaoe 
says  of  Homer  tbat  he  does  not  begin  with 
a  flash  which  ends  in  smoke,  bnt  witfa  him 
out  of  smoke  oomes  a  bright  light ;  that  ia, 
out  of  a  modest  beginning  the  leader  is  led 
on  to  beauties  and  objects  of  int^rest ;  and 
he  is  carried  lapidly  Ibrwaid  instead  of 
befaig  detained  over  matters  prdiminary  and 
irrdeTBnt.  It  is  obrious  thst  <fiimo  '  in 
the  seoond  dause  is  out  of  plaoe,  and  is 
only  used  to  maintain  a  verbal  antithesis; 
and  tbebeanties  selected  ('spedoea  mira- 
cula/  '  striking  marvels ')  are  not  the  most 
striking.  Horaoe  seems  always  to  fall  shott 
of  his  snbject  when  he  speaks  of  Homer. 

146.  Aniiphaten  Setfllamqwi]  Them 
are  all  stories  firom  the  Odysaey.  Anti- 
phates  was  king  of  the  Laestrygones,  a 
gigantic  raoe  in  Sicily,  who  devonred  three 
of  Ulysses'  oompanions  and  destroyed  his 
ships  (x  80,  sqq.).  The  adTenturB  witfa 
Polypbemns  the  Ofdops  Ibrms  the  leading 
erent  of  the  ninth  book.  The  description 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  is  oontained  in  the 
twelfth  book  (yt.  85,  sqq.). 

146.  Nee  reditum  Diomedi»]  This  ww 
related  in  the  Cydic  poem  oriled  N5<rrM 
above  mentioned.  Mdeager,  who  waa  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  stitt  BKire  ftmons 
for  the  destruotion  of  the  boar  aent  by 
Diana  to  vez  the  inhabitants  of  Calydon  in 
Aetolia,  was  unde  to  Diomed,  being  brother 
to  Tydeus.  The  canse  of  hia  death  is 
▼ariously  rdated.  Aooording  to  Homer  he 
was  cuned  by  his  molfaer  Althaea  for  the 
slanghter  of  her  two  brothers  (IL  iz.  667, 
sqq.),  and  her  Erinnys  porfBed  him  to  Us 
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Nec  gemino  bellum  Trojantim  orditur  ab  ovo ; 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res 

Non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 

Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit ;  150 

Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 

Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum. 

Tu  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret  audi : 

Si  plausoris  eges  aulaea  manentis  et  usque 

Sessuri  donec  cantor  '  Vos  plaudite  ^  dicat,  195 

Aetatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 

Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 

Beddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer  et  pede  certo 

Signat  bumum,  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 

Golligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas.  i6o 

Imberbus  juvenis  tandem  custode  remoto 

Gaudet  equis  canibusque  et  aprici  gr^mine  campi, 

Gereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 

Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris. 


deaih.  Bat  as  this  was  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  had  nothmg  to  do  with  it,  to  begin 
an  acooont  of  Diomed'8  retnm  with  an  ac- 
oonnt  of  hia  nncle'8  death  wonld  be  absiud 
enongh.  It  wonld  8eem  as  if  some  poet 
had  been  gniltj  of  this  absorditf.  The 
Bcholiaflts  say  tt  was  Antimachna.  (See 
note  on  ▼.  136.) 

147.  geminoh-^  ovoi]  That  ia,  from 
the  birth  of  Helen,  who  was  bom  from  one 
of  the  eggs  bronght  forth  by  Leda,  while 
Castor  and  PoUnz  issned  from  the  other. 
(See  S.  iL  1.  26,  "  ovo  prognatns  eodem.") 
This  introdnctory  matter  was  handled  in 
the  poem  of  Stasinna  before  mentioned,  of 
which  the  foUowing  fragment  has  been  pre- 
served  in  Athenaeas  (viii.  10): 

toXq  H  fAird  Tpirdriiv  *EXIyi|v  rcKf,  Oavfia 

ppoTolatf 
Tipf  voTt    KaXKUoftos  Vsfiivic  ^iXiSr^rt 

fAiytXtra 
Zfivif  Ot&v  PaatXrii,  TUi  KpaTipfjc  hn 

dyayrifc. 

148.  m  mediat  ret]  The  andenta  appear 
particalarly  to  have  remarked  this  qnality 
of  Homer'8  poems.  See  Qointil.  vii.  10. 
11:  **abi  ab  initiis  indpiendnm,  ubi  more 
Homerico  e  mediis  vel  oltimis  }'* 

151.  Atgue  ita  mentitur,  eic  verie"] 
**  *  Ita,'  '  80 '  (the  oldest  form  of  the  nenter 
prononn  *  id ' ),  differs  from  *  sic/  *  so/  as 
the  logical  M '  or  *  eo/  *  this,'  differs  from 
the  demonstratiTe  'ho/  <this.'"  *Ita' 
therefore  is  the  usnal  word  with  '  nt '  fol* 


lowing.  But  the  poets  (and  sometimes  even 
the  prose  writers)  use  'sic'  in  the  same 
oonstraction,  and  in  others  in  which  '  ita ' 
is  more  usual.  See  Key'8  L.  6.  1451,  and 
oompare  C.  i.  3.  1,  '*  Sic  te  Dm  potens 
Cypri ;"  and  Epp.  L  7*  60,  "  Sic  ignoTiase 
pntato." 

154.  aulaea  manentie']  See  Epp.  ii.  1. 
189.  In  the  next  verse  '  oantor '  is  used 
for  the  actor,  as  Cioero  uses  it  (Pro  Sest.  c. 
56) :  "  Sedebat  exanimatus :  et  is  qui  antea 
cantomm  oonvido  oontiones  oelebrare  suaa 
solebat  cantomm  ipsorum  vodbus  ejidebft- 
tur."  He  is  speaking  of  Clodius,  at  whom 
as  he  sat  in  tbe  theatre  the  actors  pointed 
some  words  from  the  comedy  that  was  being 
performed.  (See  ForoeUini.)  *  Vos  plau* 
dita '  were  the  words  with  whidi  a  play 
nsuaUy  oondnded. 

157.  MobUibueque  deeor  naiwrie]  Bent- 
ley,  on  Tery  little  authority,  edits  '  maturis.' 
Horace  means  that  men's  cfaaracters  shift 
and  change  with  the  different  stsges  of  life, 
and  that  these  changes  must  be  attended 
to.  He  goes  on  to  ezplain  them  in  a  dear 
and  elegant  manner. 

161.  euetode  remoto]  This  means  the 
*  paedagogus,'  as  in  8.  i.  6.  81,  where  see 
note.  This  person's  fonctions  oeased  when 
the  boy  assumed  the  '  toga  virilis.'  *  Camp^' 
as  elsewhere,  means  the  Campus  Martius. 
The  cfaaracteristics  of  youth  and  age  here 
given  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Aristotle 
(Rhet.  ii  12,  sq.).  '  SubUmiB  cupidusque ' 
soaring  and  ambitious.' 
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Sublimis  cupidusque  et  amata  reliuquere  pemix. 
Conversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 
Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori, 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 
Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda,  vel  quod 
Quaerit  et  inventis  miser  abstinet  ac  timet  uti, 
Yel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat, 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri, 
Difficilis,  quendus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum, 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt.     Ne  forte  seniles 
Mandentur  juveni  partes  pueroque  viriles, 
Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis. 
Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis  aut  acta  refertur. 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator :  non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam,  multaque  tolles 
Ex  ocuUs  quae  mox  narret  facundia  praesens. 


165 


iro 


175 


180 


172.  «p«  /011^,]  "  Qoia  tardos  est  et 
difficilis  ad  sperandum,  propter  experien- 
tiam  fkllacis  fortmiae"  (ForoeUini).  The 
expression  is  pecoliar,  and  other  interpre- 
tations  have  been  given,  but  I  beUeve  that 
this  is  the  trae  one.  So  Dader  renders  it, 
"longne  il  conoeroirdesesp^nces."  Bent- 
ley  Bubstitutes  *lentus'  out  of  his  own 
head.  *  Avidus  iuturi '  means  I  suppose 
'  eager  to  live  longer/  or  ^greedy  of  life/  but 
it  is  an  odd  expression. 

176.  Mulia  fenmi  mnt]  See  C.  ii.  6. 
14,  n.,  and  Epp.  iL  2.  55.  The  remark 
aeems  to  be  drawn  fortfa  by  the  dark  picture 
of  old  age  contained  in  the  preceding  verses. 
It  has  not  much  otherwise  to  do  with  the 
flubject. 

178.  ae^unetii  aevoqtte  morabhnta^  aptii.'] 
Both  'adjunctis'  snd  ^aptis'  go  with  *aevo,' 
'  we  shaU  dweU  upon  that  which  attaches 
«nd  is  fitted  to  the  age  we  have  in  hand.' 

179.  aut  aeta  refertur,]  The  foUowing 
remarks  of  MiiUer  ( Hist  Gr.  Idt  L  307  ) 
appear  to  be  true : — *^  The  aQ^ons  to  which 
no  speech  is  attached,  and  which  do  not 
serve  to  develope  thoughts  and  feeUngs,  are 
ij»agined  to  pass  behind  or  without  the 
■oene,  and  are  only  related  on  the  stage. 
Henoe  the  importanoe  of  the  parts  of  mes- 
eengers  and  heralds  in  andent  tragedy.  The 
poet  was  not  influenced  only  bv  the  reason 
given  by  Horace  (vr.  185,  sqq.) ;  there  was 


ako  the  &r  deeper  general  reason,  that  it  is 
never  the  outward  act  with  whidi  tfae  inter- 
est  of  andent  tragedy  is  most  intimatdy 
bound  up.  The  action  is  intemal  and  spiri- 
tual;  the  reflections,  resolntions,  feeliiigs, 
the  mental  or  moral  phenomena  whicfa  csn 
be  expressed  in  speech,  are  developed  on 
the  stage.  For  outward  actiofn,  whicfa  is 
generaUy  mute  or  at  aU  events  cannot  be 
adequately  expreased  by  words,  the  Bpic 
form,  namtion,  is  the  only  appropriate 
vehide.  Moreover,  the  ooatnme  of  tragie 
actors  waa  calculated  for  impressve  ded^ 
mation  and  not  for  action.  Tfae  lengtfaeiied 
and  stuiTed  out  figures  would  faave  faad  an 
awkward,  not  to  say  a  Indicrous  effect  in 
combat  or  otfaer  violent  action.  From  the 
sublime  to  tfae  lidiculous  would  faave  been 
bttt  one  step,  wfaicfa  andent  tragedy  care- 
fuUy  avoided  risking." 

180.  Segntue  hritant  animai]  Wfaen 
Candanles  proposes  to  exfaibit  nis  wife'8 
beauty  to  Gyges,  Horodotns  (L  8)  makes 
him  say,  ira  yiStp  rvyx<i*'<*  AvOpmKotat 
Uvra  dinarSrtpa  6^9a\/A&v,  and  Seneca 
(Epp.  vi.)  has  a  Uke  saying,  "  Homines 
amplius  ocuUs  quam  auribus  crednnt.*' 

184.  facundia  praetene»  ]  An  eye-wit- 
ness  who  tells  the  spectators  wfaat  fae  faas 
seen,  and  does  it  in  Ifae  flow  of  n  kug  set 
speecfa.  '  Fraesena '  means  '  before  tfae  aa- 
dience.' 
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Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,  185 

Aut  bumana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atrens, 

Aut  in  avem  Procne  vertatur,  Gadmus  in  anguem. 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi. 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 

Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi ;  190 

Nec  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Inciderit ;  nec  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 

Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile 


186.  eoquai  e»ta  nrfartut  Aireuit']  See 
C.  L  6.  8,  n.;  and  aa  to  Flrocne  see  C.  iv. 
12.  5,  n.  Short  fragments  of  the  Atreos  of 
Sophodes  and  Cadmus  of  Bnxipides  are  ex- 
tant.  The  story  of  Cadmns  and  his  wife 
Harmonia  changed  into  serpents  is  told  hj 
Ond  (Met.  iv.  563,  aqq.).  Such  barbarities 
and  miraculons  changee  Horace  says  may 
answer  in  narration,  but  if  represented  on 
ihe  stage  are  both  incredible  and  disgusting. 

In  the  tragedy,  Medea,  attributed  to  Se- 
neca,  the  mother  stranglee  her  children  on 
the  stage,  *<notwithstanding  the  admonition 
of  Horaoe,  who  probably  had  some  similar 
example  of  the  Roman  theatre  before  his 
eyes,  for  a  Greek  would  hardly  ha^e  com- 
mitted  this  error.  The  Roman  tragedians 
must  have  had  a  particular  rage  for  novelty 
and  effect  to  seek  them  in  sudi  atrocities  '* 
(Schlegel,  Dram.  lit.  Lect.  xv.).  This 
author's  estimate  of  Uie  only  Roman  tra* 
gedies  tbat  remain  is  very  low:  they  are 
«beyond  description  bombastic  and  frigid, 
unnatural  both  in  character  and  action,  re- 
Tolting  from  their  Tiolation  of  propriety,  and 
Bo  destitute  of  theatrical  effect,  that  they 
seem  nerer  to  have  been  meant  to  lea^e  the 
rhetorical  schools  for  the  stage." — "  Ev&j 
tragical  common-plaoe  is  worned  out  to  thie 
last  gasp ;  all  is  phrase,  and  even  the  most 
oommon  remark  is  foroed  and  stilted/'  &c. 
This  is  exaggerated  critidsm,  but  Horaoe 
had  probably  a  low  opinion  of  the  tragic 
writers  of  his  own  day,  though  he  flatters 
Varius  and  PoUio.  It  is  probfli>le,  as  Schle- 
gel  says,  Seneca's  plays  were  nerer  intended 
to  be  acted ;  but  if  so,  his  remarks  aboTe 
quoted  are  not  quite  oonsistent.  See  C.  i. 
6.  8,  n. ;  ii.  1. 10,  n. ;  S.  i.  10.  42,  n. 

191.  nee  deue  intereii]  It  was  a  reproach 
to  the  tragedians  that  iirudw  rt  diropw(nv, 
ifri  rdc  fitix^vde  diro^t6yov<n  Oto^Q  aU 
povrcc  (Piato,  Cratyl.  i.  426,  Steph.),  and 
Aristotle  (Poet.  xr.  11)  instances  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  The 
gods  were  introduced  on  a  platform  above, 
which  is  the  /ii}xavi)  referred  to.  Henoe 
the  proverb  **  Deus  ex  machina  "  for  any 


summary  way  of  winding  np  a  plot,  or  ex- 
tricating  oneself  from  a  difficulty.  Cicero 
uses  the  same  iUustration  (de  Nat  Deor.  i. 
20) :  *'  ut  toagici  poetae  quum  expUcare 
ai^gumenti  exitum  non  potestis,  confugitis 
ad  deum."  ForoeUini  explains  'Tindioe' 
by  *'8olutore,  et  quaai  Uberatore  rei  adeo 
involutae  ut  ope  humana  bonus  exitus  in- 
▼eniri  non  possit :  '*  '  one  brought  in  to  un- 
ravel  the  knot,  and  deUver  the  people  from 
an  otherwise  hopeless  position.' 

192.  nee  quaria  loqui pereona  laborei.'] 
Thespis  first  introduced  a  single  actor  on  the 
Btage,  who  perhaps  told  a  story  and  serred 
to  reUeve  the  chorus.  Aeschylus  introduoed 
a  seoond,  and  so  brought  regular  dialogne 
into  the  drama.  Sophodes  added  a  thhrd, 
and  this  number  was  rardy  if  ever  exoeeded 
(see  Epp.  i.  18.  14,  n.,  and  Muller,  Lit. 
Gr.  p.  304,  sqq.).  The  Bomans  obsenred 
no  such  restriction,  but  it  must  always  be 
the  case,  if  more  than  three  actors  are  on 
the  stage  at  once,  that  some  of  them  can 
haye  but  Uttle  to  say. 

193.  Aeiorie  partet  ehorui]  The  chorua 
should  sustain  in  its  place  and  to  the  best 
of  its  power  the  part  of  an  actor ;  that  is, 
instead  of  singing  what  is  irrelevant  to  the 
plot,  it  ought  to  carry  on  the  action. 
*  Offidumque  ririle  defendat '  is  a  way  of 
expressing,  'it  must  sustain  a  strenuous 
pait,'  or  <  do  its  duty  strenuously.'  Horaoe 
uses  the  expression  '  defendente  ricem '  in 
the  same  sense  (S.  L  10.  12).  Horace'8 
rule  was  foUowed  by  Aeschylus  and  Sopho- 
dea,  but  not  always  by  Euripides,  with  whom 
**  the  dioral  songs  have  frequently  Uttle  or 
no  connexion  with  the  fttble,  and  are  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  episodical  oniament" 
rSchlegd,  Dram.  lit.  Lect.  y.).  Aristotle 
fPoet.  xviu.  19)  says,  t6v  x^p^v  ik  tva  SiX 
viroXajSctv  r&v  viroKpir&v,  icai  fioptov  ilvai 
rov  5Xov,  Kal  avvaytaviZ/toBat  /ii)  &airtp 
wap*  Eifptiridy  dXX'  innrtp  irapd  £o0okX(c. 
As  respects  Euripides  these  remarks  are  not 
always  true.  Some  of  the  choruses  in  his 
extant  plays  are  pertinent  enough. 
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Defeiidat,.nea  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 
Quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte. 
Ille  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice, 
Et  regat  iratos  et  amet  peccare  timentes ; 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensae  brevis,  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam  legesque  et  apertis  otia  portis ; 
Ille  tegat  commissa  deosque  precetur  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis. 
Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta  tubaeque 
Aemula,  sed  tenuis  simplexque  foramine  pauco 
Adspirare  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilis  atque 
Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  sedilia  flatu ; 
Quo  sane  populus  numerabilis  utpote  parvus 
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197*  omei  peccare  timenteei']  Nearly 
ev^  MS.  and  editiont  old  and  modeniy 
has'  *  peccare  timentes/  and  the  oommen- 
taton  compare  the  words  with  Epp.  i.  16. 
52 :  "  Oderunt  peocare  boni  Tirtutis  amore." 
From  one  MS.  of  Pobnann,  Bentley  edited 
'  pacare  tumentes/  and  OreUi  oommends  and 
adopts  that  reading.  I  eee  no  reason  for 
doing  90.  Tlie  offioe  aacribed  to  the  choma 
by  Horaoe  ia  "a  general  expression  of 
moral  sympathy,  exhortation,  instructiony 
and  waming/'  whidi  Schlegei  considers  the 
best  description  that  has  been  given.  He 
considers  it  '*  as  a  personified  reflection  on 
the  action  that  ia  going  on ;  the  inoorponu 
tion  into  the  repreaentation  itself  of  the 
lentiments  of  the  poet  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  whole  human  raoe.  The  dioros  is  the 
ideal  spectator.  It  mitigates  the  impresaion 
of  a  heart-rending  or  monng  story,  while  it 
conyeys  to  the  a<^ual  spectator  a  lyricaland 
musical  expression  of  his  own  emotions,  and 
elevates  him  to  the  region  of  contempla- 
tion"  (Dram.  Lat.  Lect.  yX  In  plain 
terms,  the  businesB  of  the  choras  was  to 
ntter  such  reflections  as  any  indifferent  per- 
sons  might  oonceiTe  on  the  action  b^re 
it,  and  to  address  those  reflections  to  tfae 
characters  repreeented,  as  one  might  ad- 
dress  them  to  real  persons  under  the  same 
drcumstanoes. 

198.  tneneae  brevie  ]  Compare  Epp.  i. 
14.  35»  "coena  brevis  juvat;"  and  with 
**  aportis  otia  portis/'  oompare  C.  iii.  6.  28, 
"portasque  non  dausas/'  representing  a 
picture  of  national  security  and  peaoe.  The 
chorus,  to  whom  the  prindpal  persons  com- 
municated  their  intended  crimes  and  deepest 
plots,  were  held  to  secrecy  as  a  prime  duty. 
Thus  Medea  oooUy  tells  the  chorus  her 
intention  to  murder  her  childrcn  and  her 
riraly  and  reckons  upon  their  Becrecy  as  a 


matter  of  oourse.    Other  inatsnoei  are  nii- 
merous. 

202.  Tihia  non  ui  nunc  orickalco  vineia'} 
The  'tibia'  was  an  instmment  originallj 
made  of  a  hollow  raed  (Pliny  zri.  36.  66), 
or  a  box-wood  pipe  (Ovid,  Fast.  ji,  697}t  or 
the  shin-bone  of  some  animal,  from  whicfa 
the  name  is  derived.  Afterwaida  it  was 
brought  to  greater  perfection,  and  waa 
made  of  ivory  eometimes.  It  reaemUed 
the  flageolet  or  darionet.  It  was  uanaal  to 
play  two  '  tibiae'  together,  as  observed  on 
C.  iy.  15,  20,  where  see  note.  Those  in  tfae 
British  Museum  hare  six  holes.  Pmbably 
in  the  days  of  Horaoe  they  had  niore.  TTfts 
metal  whicfa  the  andenta  called  *  orichaleimi' 
is  unknown.  It  was  not  to  be  fonnd  even 
in  Pliny's  time.  The  deri?ation  from  the 
Latin  '  aurum '  and  the  Greek  xaXcoc  ia 
etymologicaliy  absurd,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  first  syllkble  disprorea  it.  Tlie  mora 
probable  derivation  is  from  5poc  and  xoX- 
Koc,  the  meaning  bdng  '  moQntain-bronxe.' 
With  thU  the  parts  of  the  *  tibia,'  whicfa 
took  to  pieoes  as  our  flutes  do,  were  booad 
at  the  jokiings.  Bentiey  and  otfaers  praliar 
'  juncta,'  whidi  is  the  reading  of  tfae  oldeat 
editions  and  some  MSS.  The  best  ha«e 
<  rincta.'  Horaoe  says  that  in  aimpler  daya 
the  *  tibia '  served  for  an  aooompaniment  to 
the  choras,  bnt  alterwards  it  came  to  drown 
it.  In  those  dajs  the  populaiion  of  tfae  nHf 
waa  smaller,  the  theatres  less  crowded,  and 
the  audienoe  more  reverentialand  attentira. 
What  times  Horaoe  aUudea  to  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  OraUi  tliinks  his  history  of  dioral 
muaic  is  a  fandful  account,  fluctuating  won- 
derfully  between  the  practice  of  the  Graeka, 
that  of  the  Romans,  and  that  whicfa  his  owii 
imagination  haa  drawn  ;  and  tfaiB  is  perfaapa 
thecBse. 
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Et  fnigi  castusque  yerecunduBque  coibat. 
Postquam  coepit  agros  extendere  victor  et  urbes 
Latior  amplecti  murus  vinoque  diumo 
Placari  Genius  festis  impune  diebus, 
Accessit  numerisque  modisque  lioentia  major ; 
Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 
Busticus  urbano  confusus,  turpis  bonesto  I 
Sic  priscae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 
Tibicen  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vest^n ; 
Sic  etiam  fidibus  Toces  crevere  severis, 
Et  tulit  eloquium  insolitum  facundia  praeceps, 
Utiliumque  sagax  rerum  et  divina  futuri 
Sortilegis  non  discrepnit  sententia  Delphis. 
Oarmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum, 
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220 


208.  Posiqttam  eoepii  agroti]  That  is, 
<*  post  Panica  bella"  (aee  Epp.  ii.  1.  ]62,n.) 
if  we  take  the  Romans,  and  the  Persian 
war  if  we  snppose  the  Greeks  to  be  meant 
(See  Y.  93  of  the  aame  Epistle.)  As  to 
*placari  Genins'  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  144,  and 
i.  7.  94,  B.  Ven.  1483,  and  I  belieTe  all  the 
editiona  of  that  oentury,  and  Ascensiiis 
(1519),  and  nearly  all  the  MSS.,  have 
'nrbes,'  which,  as  it  is  dear  Horaoe  is  not 
referring  to  any  one  dty,  is  the  right  read- 
ing.  iltontley  follows  the  Aldine  and  other 
editions  of  the  sixteentb  centory,  Lam- 
binus,  Cmquins,  and  Torrentias,  in  reading 
*  nrbem.' 

211.  numtritque  modUqw]  This  oom- 
bination  occors  above,  Epp.  ii.  2.  144. 
'  Liber  laboram '  is  a  poeticd  constraction 
like  «opernm  solatis"  (C.  ia  17.  16)  aad 
<  operam  Tacao  "  (S.  iL  2. 1 19). 

215.  trojntgne  vafpu  per  pulpiia  vee- 
/em;]  The  '  pidla'  wom  by  tragic  actors  had 
a  train  called  *  syrma,'  from  avpet^f  becaase 
it  swept  the  stage.  This  is  what  ilonioe 
alkides  to.  The  Boman  dress  was  probably 
not  so  splendid  aa  the  Greek,  of  which  Miil- 
ler  obsenres  that  "  it  was  a  Baochic  festal 
oostame.  Almost  all  ihe  actors  in  a  tngedy 
wore  long  striped  garments  {x^r&vtc  irodii' 
pccc,  aroXaC)  reaching  to  the  groond,  over 
which  were  thrown  apper  garments  of  pnr- 
ple  or  some  other  briliiant  coloor,  with  all 
sorts  of  gay  trimmings  and  gold  oniaments 
(ifxdria  and  xA^a/iiidcc.  See  Epp.  i.  6.  40, 
n.).  Even  Hercoles  appeared  in  this  rich 
and  gaady  dress,  to  wfaich  his  distinctive 
attributes,  the  dab  and  the  bow,  were 
merely  added  (see  below,  t.  228).  The 
chorases  also  Tied  with  eadi  other  in  the 


splendour  of  thehr  dress  and  omaments,  as 
weU  as  in  the  ezoellence  of  their  singing 
and  dandng "  (Gr.  Lit.  o.  22).  As  to  *  pul- 
pita '  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  174. 

210.  Sie  eiiam  Jidibtis  voeee  crevere 
«^em,]  I  am  not  suffidently  aoquainted 
with  mosic  to  explain  the  scales  of  the 
tetrachord  or  the  improvements  made  by 
Terpander.  (See  above,  ▼.  83,  n.)  But 
the  reader  who  understands  the  subject  may 
oonsult  Miiller's  chapter  on  Greek  Music, 
in  his  History  of  Greek  Literature,  c.  zii. 
The  sedate  and  serious  Doric  style  would 
be  eaq»ressed  by  *  fidibus  severis ;'  but  Ho- 
raoe  is  speaking  generally,  and  probably 
from  his  own  imagination,  when  he  says 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  graTe  style  of 
music  to  which  the  choruses  were  once  sung 
gave  way  to  a  more  vehement  style,  as  the 
eloquenoe  of  the  chorus  grew  more  im- 
petuous,  and  it  began  to  speak  in  language 
obscure,  prophetic,  and  oracular.  Theie 
is  no  historical  accuracy  in  this  acoount, 
though  in  respect  to  the  obscurity  of  some 
of  the  Greek  choruses  Horace  wrote  from 
what  he  knew  of  them. 

220.  Carmine  qui  iraffico]  Horace  here 
paaaes  on  to  the  Satyric  Drama  of  the 
Greeks.  ''The  name  of  Tragedy  (goat'a 
Bong)  was  even  by  the  andents  derived  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  singers  in  thdr  dia- 
racter  of  Satyrs  to  goats.  Yet  the  slight 
resemblance  in  form  between  Satyrs  and 
goats  could  hardly  have  giyen  a  name  to 
this  kind  of  poetry :  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  this  spedes  of  dithyramb  was  originally 
performed  at  the  bumt  sacrifioe  of  a  goat  ** 
(MuMer,  p.  291).  A  goat  was  the  prize 
oontended  for  in  the  oomposition  of  the 
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Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satyros  nudavit,  et  asper 
Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  quod 
Hlecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  functusque  sacris  et  potus  et  exlex. 
Verum  ita  risores,  ita  commendare  dicaces 
Oonveniet  Satyros,  ita  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Ne  quicunque  deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros, 
Begali  conspectus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  humili  sermone  tabemafi, 
Aut  dum  vitat  humum  nubes  et  inania  captet. 
Effutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 
Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebus, 
Intererit  Satyris  paulum  pudibunda  protervis. 
Non  ego  inomata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum 
Verbaque,  Pisones,  Satyrorum  scriptor  amabo ; 
Nec  sic  enitar  tragico  differre  colori 
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choral  songs  or  dithyrambB  to  which  the 
nAme  rpayifiiia  first  belonged.  Bentley 
(PheL  p.  16i)  snpposes  the  name  to  have 
been  derivednom  the  prize,  but  denies  tbat 
it  eziBted  before  the  time  of  TheBpia.  (See 
belowy  T.  275t  n.^  The  chonu  appeaifed  in 
the  character  oi  SatyrB  as  attendants  on 
Dionysna,  at  whose  feetival  they  performed. 
Their  BnbjectB  were  originally  confined  to 
the  adventureB,  serioas  and  Bportive,  of  that 
god,  and  thereforQ  were  a  mixtore  of  mirth 
and  gravity.  Choerilns,  an  older  oontem- 
porary  of  Aeadiylusi  seems  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  independent  Satyric 
Drama,  the  entire  Beparation  of  which  finom 
tragedy,  as  we  now  understand  the  word, 
was  effected  a  few  years  later  by  Pratinas  of 
Fhlius  in  ArgoliB,  about  B.c.  500 :  thenoe- 
forward  it  was  usual  for  the  tngic  poets  to 
ezhibit  four  plays  at  a  time  rtetralogies),  of 
which  the  fourth  was  a  Satync  Drama,  such 
as  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.  The  following 
femarkfl  will  ezplain  most  of  this  passage : — 
"The  Satyric  Drama  was  not  a  oomedy, 
but  a  playful  tragedy.  Its  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  same  daSB  of  adventures  of 
Bacchus  and  the  heroes  as  tragedy;  but 
they  were  so  treated  in  connezion  witii  rude 
objectB  of  outward  nature  that  the  presenoe 
and  participation  of  rustic  petulant  Satyrs 
Beemed  quite  appropriate.  Acoordingly  all 
Boenes  from  fiiee  untamed  nature,  adven- 
tures  of  a  striking  character,  where  strange 
monstors  or  savage  tyrants  of  mythology 
are  overcome  by  valour  or  stratagem,  belong 
to  this  dasB ;  and  in  sudi  scenes  as  these 
the  SatyrB  could  ezpvess  variouB  feelings  of 


terror  and  delight,  diBguBt  and  deeire,  witk 
all  the  openness  and  unreeerve  whicfa  bekng 
to  their  diaracter.  All  mythical  sabjects 
and  characters  were  not  thoefore  snited  to 
the  Satyric  Drama.  The  character  faest 
Buited  to  it  seems  to  have  been  tfae  poweHul 
faero  Hercules,  an  eater  and  drinker  and 
boon  companion,  who,  when  he  ia  in  good 
humour,  allows  faimsdf  to  be  amiMiBd  by 
tfae  petidant  sports  of  Satyrs  and  otiier 
similar  dves  "  (Miiller,  p.  294,  sq.). 

224.  poiu»  et  exlexj]  Tfaia  ezpreasea  tfae 
fireedom  wfaicfa  attended  tfae  DionyaiBC  fiss- 
tivals  after  tfae  sacrifices  were  over. 

228.  awro  miper  et  fteirOy']  *He  wfao 
but  now  came  forward  in  gold  and  parple 
(wfaich  omaments  gods  and  faetoea  wore, 
see  above,  v.  216,  n.),  let  faim  not  pasa  into 
low  language  as  if  he  were  a  freqnentor  ci 
tovems,'  —  which  were  oommonly  vanlts 
under  ground,  and  are  tfaerefinre  called 
<  obscuras.' 

280.  nube»  et  inania  captei.]  Compare 
Peraius  (v.  T)y  "  Grande  loontnri  ndmlas 
Helioone  legunto."  As  to  tfae  amstraction 
witfa  <  indigna '  in  the  nezt  vetae  aee  C.  ilL 
21.  6,  n,  and  Epp.  L  3.  35,  n. 

234.  dominantia  nomina  eoium  Verba' 
^tie,]  As  to  *  nomina  verbaque '  see  9.  L 
3.  103,  n.  'Dominantia  nomina'  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  tcvpia  hvofua-a ; 
that  is,  Uteral  words  as  opposed  to  figuia- 
tive.  Horace  says  he  sfaall  not  oonfine 
faimself  to  these  if  fae  ever  takes  to  writing 
Satyric  Dramas.  As  to  'difiem '  wilfa  tfae 
dative  see  S.  i.  4. 48>  n. 
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Ut  nihil  intersit  Davusne  loquator  et  audax 

Pythias  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  talentum, 

An  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenus  alumni. 

Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis  240 

Speret  idem,  sudet  multiun  frustraque  laboret 

Ausus  idem :  tantum  series  juncturaque  poUet, 

Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris. 

Silvis  deducti  caveant  me  judice  Fauni, 

Ne  velut  innati  triviis  ac  paene  forenses  345 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam, 

Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiosaque  dicta ; 

Offenduntur  enim  quibus  est  equus  et  pater  et  res, 

Nec,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emptor, 

Aequis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  250 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  iambus. 


238.  Pythia»  emuneto]  Comm.  Craq. 
says  thifl  is  the  name  of  a  alaye  gui  who  got 
money  o^t  of  her  master  Simo  as  a  portioEi 
for  hu  daaghter,  in  a  play  of  Ladlius,  for 
which  Orelli  thinks  we  shonld  read  Caed- 
lius.    Ab  to  '  emnncto '  see  S.  i.  4.  8,  n. 

239.  Silenwf]  This  god  ia  said  to  have 
edncated  Baochos.  He  repreaented  the 
<  craasa  Minerva '  of  the  andentfl, '  wisdom 
under  arongh  ezterior/  and  it  ia  in  his 
grayer  cfaaracter  that  Horace  here  Tiews 
him.  All  andent  representations  of  Silenna 
ezhibit  him  as  a  gross  impersonation  of 
sensuality  and  low  fiin,  usually  dmnk  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  with  Fauns  dandng 
about  him.  Modem  ideas  have  oonfounded 
him  with  Bacchus  his  foster-child. 

240.  Es  noto  fietum  carmeH  iequart'] 
'  £x  noto '  (if  I  understand  it  right,  but  I 
am  not  sure)  means  '  in  ordinary  language/ 
such  as  any  man  thinks  he  oonld  write,  but 
not  every  man  when  he  oomes  to  try  suc- 
oeedsy  for  it  is  the  connexion  (see  v.  48) 
and  ordering  of  the  words  and  inddents  and 
illustrations  that  gives  so  much  charm  to 
oommon  language.  '  £x  noto '  might  mean 
that  the  aubject  must  be  fitmiliar.  The 
contezt  to  be  sure  is  about  words ;  but  there 
is  no  depending  on  the  contezt  in  this  poem, 
the  parts  are  so  loosely  put  together  (see 
Introduction). 

244.  Faunij^  See  C.  ii.  19. 4,  n.  Hoiace 
says  that  these  rough  beings  introduoed  from 
the  woods  should  not  talk  as  if  they  had  been 
bom  in  the  dty  and  were  loungers  in  the  Fo- 
mm,  or  languish  in  love  yerses  like  a  mawkish 
youth ;  but  ndther  should  k>w  language  be 
put  into  their  mouth,  for  this  is  sure  to 


offend  the  refined  part  of  the  audience,  even 
if  the  Yulgar  apphrad  it.  '  Juvenor  *■  is  a 
word  not  found  elsewhere:  it  is  adapted 
from  the  Greek  vtavttvioBai.  *  Forenses ' 
18  used  as  Livy  nses  it  (iz.  46):  "  Ez  eo 
tempore  (the  oensorship  of  Appius  Claudius) 
in  duas  partes  disoeesit  dvitas.  Aliud  in- 
teger  populus  fitutor  et  cnltor  bonoram, 
aliud  forensis  factio  tenebat,  donec  Q.  Fabins 
et  F.  Dedus  cenaores  facti :  et  Fabius  simul 
ooncordiae  causa,  simul  ne  humillimorum 
in  mann  comitia  essent,  omnem  forensem 
turbam  ezcretam  in  quattuor  tribua  oon- 
jedt,  urbaoasqne  eas  appellavit." 

248.  etpaterl  <  Those  who  had  a  iather ' 
means  '  ingenui,'  those  who  were  bom  free 
and  of  lawful  wedlock,  since  none  others 
were  '  in  patria  potestate.'  As  to  '  doer ' 
see  S.  i.  6.  ]  15,  n. 

261.  Syllaba  longa  hrein]  As  to  the 
'lambiis'  see  above,  v.  79,  sq.  Horace 
here  caUs  it  *  pes  dtus,'  a  rapid  foot,  aa 
elsewhere  (C.  i.  16. 24)  he  speaks  of  *  celeres 
iambos.'  He  says  the  rapidity  of  the  foot 
caused  the  division  of  tiie  verse  into  the 
from  of  a  trimeter,  whereas  it  was  a  '  sena- 
rins,'  having  siz  distinct  iambic  feet.  The 
adniission  of  a  spondee  in  the  odd  feet, 
he  says,  was  an  after  invention,  in  order  to 
give  moreweight  to  the  measnre.  What 
he  means  by  '  non  ita  pridem '  is  not  very 
dear.  I  suppose  he  means  comparatively 
lately;  but  the  verses  of  Archilochus  had 
spondees  in  them.  The  history  is  not 
very  accnrate.  Horace  haa  himself  imi- 
tated  the  pure  iambic  measure  in  the  alter- 
nate  verses  of  Epod.  16.  '  In  jura  patema 
reoepit'  I  snppose  is  to  be  rendered  'gave 
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Pes  citus ;  unde  etiam  trimetris  accrescere  jiissit 

Nomen  iambeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus 

Primus  ad  extremiun  similis  sibi.     Non  ita  pridem, 

Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,  255 

Spondeos  stabUes  in  jura  patema  recepit 

Commodus  et  patiens,  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 

Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.     Hic  et  in  Acci 

Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni 

In  scenam  missos  cum  magno  pondere  versus  260 

Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis 

Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  quiyis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex, 

Et  data  Bomanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 

Idcircone  yager  scribamque  licenter  t  an  omnes  265 

Visuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus  et  intra 

Spem  veniae  cautus !    Vitayi  denique  culpam, 

Non  laudem  merui.     Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuma. 

At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  270 


a  shire  of  its  patrimony/  The  meaning  is 
dear  enongh  from  ihe  oontext.  The  poUte- 
ness  of  the  '  iambns '  in  making  way  fbr  the 
spondee,  and  giving  np  some  of  its  jost 
rights,  bnt  not  disposed  to  be  so  aocommo. 
dnting  as  to  give  up  the  even  plaoes  in  the 
▼erse,  seems  rather  a  heavj  joke.  '  So- 
daliter/  '  in  a  friendly  way/  does  not  occor 
elaewhere. 

268.  Hic  ei  in  Acet]  See  Epp.  ii.  1. 60. 
66.  The  *iambaa'  Horaoe  says  ia  not 
commonly  nsed  in  the  verses  of  Aodns  and 
Ennius.  Those  of  the  former  he  calls 
noble  trimeters,  by  which  he  means  fiuned. 
He  was  no  great  admirer  of  them  himself. 
The  great  weight  he  attributes  to  the  yerses 
of  Ennius  arose  from  the  gravity  of  the 
measure,  oonsisting,  as  v.  260  does,  chiefly 
of  spondees.      But   the    absence   of  the 

*  iambus/  in  the  optnion  of  Horace,  oonvicts 
him  either  of  slovenly  writing  or  of  igno- 
ranoe  of  his  art.  Bentley  puts  a  full  stop 
after  '  Enni/  and  changes  *  missos '  into 
'missus/  making  'versus'  the  nominative 
case  to  '  premit.*  But  what  is  the  object 
of  the  sentence  he  doee  not  say.  '  Hic ' 
govems    '  premtt '   as    it    does   *  apparet.' 

*  This/  that  is,  *  the  absenoe  of  this.' 

265.  an  omnes']     This,  and  not  '  at '  or 

*  et/  is  the  reading  of  nearly  aU  the  MSS. 
Horace  says  it  is  not  every  critic  that  can 
tell  a  rhythmicai  verse  from  an  unrhythndcai» 


and  80  an  indulgence  they  do  not  dcaciia  ia 
acoorded  to  our  poets.  '  Bnt  am  I  on  tina 
aooount  to  take  all  manner  of  Ubertiea? 
Qr,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  to  snpposa 
that  every  one  will  see  my  fanlta,  and  to  be 
very  careful  lest  I  ezceed  the  UmitB  of  fbr- 
giveness  ?  Why  if  I  do  tfais  I  may  have 
avoided  a  fitult,  but  I  ahaU  have  earaed  no 
praiae.' 

270.  Plautino9  et  numerot  ei  LaudmBere 
«o/m:]  See  Epp.  ii.  1.  170,  n.  Horaoe 
never  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  PlantDB, 
and  he  here  depredatea  hia  wit  aa  weU  aa 
hia  veraification.  Both  no  donbt  wanted 
polish ;  and  Horace  doea  not  acruple  to  in- 
ainuato  (in  the  above  plaoe)  that  it  was  only 
throogh  haato  to  get  paid  that  he  tnmed 
out  his  worka  ao  unfioiahed.  Bot  hia  atyls 
and  hia  defecta  were  inoidental  to  the  penod 
and  manner  of  hia  Ufe :  hia  aimpUd^  and 
droUery  were  given  him  •  by  natnn.  If 
Horaoe  did  not  admire  Plautna,  more  leamed 
men  did,  and  Vairo  waa  one  of  them,  and 
Cicero  another.  He  aaya  t  '*  Duplez  eat 
omnino  jocandi  genus :  unum  ilUberale,  pe- 
tuktns,  flagitioBum,  obsooenum ;  altaum 
elegans,  urbanum,  ingenioaum,  &oetnm; 
quo  genere  non  modo  Plantoa  nooter  et 
Attioorum  antiqua  comoedia,  aed  etiam  phi- 
losophorum  Soaatioonun  Ubii  refertz  sant'* 
(De  OC  i.  29). 
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» Laudavere  sales :  niminni  patienter  utrumque 
Ne  dicam  stulte  mirati,  si  modo  ego  et  tos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto 
Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 
Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Oamenae 
Dicitur  et  plaustris  veidsse  poemata  Tbespis» 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fisiecibus  ora. 
Post  hunc  personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 
Aeschylus  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothumo. 
Successit  vetus  his  comoedia,  non  sine  multa 
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276*  Ignoium  tragiene]  Flutarch,  in 
hiB  life  of  Solon  (c.  29),  says  that  when 
Thespis  was  jost  introdndng  tragedy  and 
drawing  large  aadienoes  from  the  norelty-  of 
the  thing,  which  was  before  the  oontests 
had  been  established,  Solon  being  then  old 
and  fond  of  amasement,  iQidaaTO  rbv  8c(r- 
ircv  ahrbv  virorpcvo/tfvov  &tnr(p  iOoQ  ijv 
roie  iraXaioTc.  HIb  first  representation 
was  B.C.  635.  The  name  rpaytfiSia  be- 
longedy  as  observed  above  (on  v.  220),  to 
the  dithyrambic  songs  of  tbe  Baochic  fes- 
tivals,  and  these  are  of  unoertain  origin, 
but  of  great  antiqnity.  The  eztent  to  wUch 
Thespis  can  be  considered  the  anthor  of 
tragedy  is  that  he  introdnced  an  actor  in- 
dependent  of  the  choms,  who  sostained 
various  parts  under  the  disguise  of  a  linen 
mask.  (See  v.  192,  n.)  This  acoount 
therefore  of  the  invention  of  tragedy  at  the 
vintage,  the  faoes  smeared  with  lees  of 
wine,  the  waggon  with  which  Thespis  went 
ronnd  Attica,  and  so  forth,  may  be  rejected, 
says  Muller,  **  sinoe  all  these  arise  from  a 
confuaion  between  the  origin  of  oomedy  and 
tragedy.  Comedy  originaCed  at  fhe  rural 
Dionysia  or  the  vintage  festival.  Aristo- 
phanes  calls  the  comic  poets  of  his  own 
time  lee-singers  (rptr/y^oc),  but  he  never 
gives  this  name  to  the  tragic  poets  and 
actors.  The  waggon  suits  not  the  dithy- 
Famb,  which  was  sung  by  a  standing  chorus, 
but  a  prooessioB  whidi  oocnrred  in  the 
earliest  form  of  oomedy.  Moreover  in 
many  festivals  there  was  a  custom  of  throw- 
ing  out  jests  and  scurrilous  abuse  from  a 
waggon  (aKWftfiara  li  afiaKCiv).  It  is  only 
by  oompletely  avoiding  this  error  (which 
rests  on  a  yery  natural  confusion)  that  it  is 
posfiible  to'  reoondle  the  earliest  history  of 
the  drama  with  the  best  testimoniesi  espe- 
ctaUy  that  of  Aristotle  *'  (p.  291). 

278.  Post  hunc  perwnae  pallaeque]  Ho- 
race  makes  Aeediylus  the  inventor  of  the 


mask  and  tragic  dress  described  above  (v.  215, 
n.).  But  there  canbe  no  doubt  that  he  who 
fint  put  an  actor  upon  the  stage,if  he,as  most 
suppose,  gave  him  various  parts  to  sustain, 
must  have  employed  masks  suited  to  the 
different  characters.  There  were  symbolical 
masks  for  diiferent  ages  and  dasses,  and 
there  were  descriptive  masks  for  different 
persons,  representing  peculiarities  by  which 
they  would  be  known.  Gellius  (v.  7)  derives 
the  word  from  '  per-sono,'  conceiving  that 
they  were  contrived  so  as  to  assist  the 
voice,  But  that  etymology  will  not  do,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  quantity  of  'sdno.' 
The  derivation  is  unknown.  "Masks," 
Miiller  says,  '*originated  in  the  taste  for 
mumming  and  disguises  of  all  sorts  preva- 
lent  at  the  Bacchic  festivals.  Tliey  not 
only  conoealed  the  individual  features  of 
weU-known  actors  and  enabled  the  spec- 
tators  entirdy  to  forget  the  performer  in 
hu  part,  but  gave  to  his  whole  aspect  that 
ideal  character  which  the  tragedy  of  anti- 
quity  demanded."  Rosdus  first  introduoed 
masks  on  the  Boman  stage  about  a.u.c. 
650.  The  garment  Horaoe  means  by  *  palla ' 
has  been  de^pribed  before.  It  was  called 
woifftXov  or  dvOivbv  firom  its  rich  em- 
faroidery.  For  the  proper  meaning  of 
'  palla '  see  8.  i.  8.  23,  n.  As  to  «pulpita* 
and  'cothumus'  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  174,  n. 
Aeschylus  may  have  made  improven^ents  in 
what  is  caUed  among  ns  the  property  of  a 
theatre,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  invented  any  of  the  above  thmgs. 
*  Magnum  loqui  *  is  usuaUy  referred  to  the 
style  of  Aeschylus,  his  ptifAara  yofi^owayfi 
as  Aristophanes  calls  them.  "Fiom  tbe  con- 
nexion  it  seems  rather  to  mean  that  he 
taught  the  actor  how  to  articulate  loudly. 
There  is  nothing  about  style  here. 

281.  SucceM  veius  Ais  eomoediaf']  Ho- 
iBce  takes  no  aceount  of  the  earliest  form 
of  oomedy  from  whidi  its  name  is  derived, 
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Laude ;  sed  in  vitiuin  libertas  excidit  et  yim 

Dignam  lege  regi ;  lex  est  accepta  cborusque 

Turpiter  obticuit  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae,  285 

Nec  minimum  meruere  decus  vestigia  Graeca 

Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 

Vel  qui  praetextas  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 

Nec  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis 

Quam  Ungua  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unum  290 

Quemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  o 

Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite  quod  non 

^Multa  dies  et  multa  Utura  coercuit  atque 

Perfectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte  295 

Credit  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 

Democritus,  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 

Non  barbam,  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat. 

Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetae, 

Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam  300 


the  tong  of  the  revellen  (icwftoc)  at  the 
Dionysia ;  or  of  the  laboun  of  Susuion, 
who  as  early  at  least  as  Thespis,  at  Icaria, 
a  TiUage  in  Attica,  oontended  witik  a  oomic 
choms  for  a  prize.  That  which  was  befbre 
composed  of  jests  and  obsoenitieB  oonnected 
with  the  worship  of  BaochnB  had  now  added 
to  it  personal  ribaldrj  and  poUtical  jokes, 
the  former  levelled  at  the  spectaton  or 
against  public  men.  Between  Suiarion  and 
the  period  of  the  old  oomedy  there  were 
sevend  distinguiahed  writen,  as  Chionides, 
Magnes,  Ecphantides,  and  othen.  The 
earUest  writer  of  the  old  comedy  was  Cra- 
tinus.    See  S.  i.  4.  1,  n,  on  tbis  aubject 

288.  Vel  qtU  praetextag']  *Fabulae 
praetextae '  or  *  praetextatae '  were  tragedies, 
as  '  togatae '  were  oomedies,  with  plots  oon- 
nected  wii^  Roman  stories  and  mannen. 
(See  Epp.  ii.  1.  67»  sqq.)  The  Greek  tra- 
gedies  to  which  *  praeteztae '  were  opposed 
were  called  by  the  Romans  '  crepidatae.' 
'  Dooere '  is  used  as  the  Greeks  used  BtSa- 
uKiiv  for  ezhibiting  a  play,  because  the  poet 
also  trained  the  chorus  as  xopo^t  ja(ricaXoc* 
The  principal  writen  of  tragedy  and  oomedy 
are  mentioned  in  the  above  Epistle  and 
distinguished  in  the  notes.  To  the  writen 
of '  togatae '  Acron  here  adds  Aelius  Lamia, 
Antonius  Rufus,  Cn.  Melidlus  Pomponius. 

292.  Pompiliu»  ionguiSy']  The  *  Cal- 
pumia  gens/  to  which  the  Pisones  belonged, 


daimed  descent  firom  Calpus,  aon  of  Niima 
Pompilius. 

294.  ad  unguem,']     See  S.  L  6.  32,  n. 

295.  Ingenium  mieera]  The  IbUowmg 
verses  to  Sbs  have  little  oonnezion,  as  ftr 
as  I  can  see,  with  what  goes  before.  The 
question  about  education  and  natnre  in 
oonnezion  with  poetry  is  taken  up  again  at 
▼.  498.  We  are  aocustomed  to  snbecribe 
to  the  doctrine  <*  poeta  nascttnr,  non  fit." 
The  ancients  were  dirided  on  tiiat  point, 
Bome  assigning  more  to  educatton,  oltoa  to 
natuial  gifts.  Cioero,  speaking  of  Pacurins, 
asks,  "  Pacurium  putatis  in  scribendo  leni 
animo  ac  remisso  Aiisse  ?  Fieri  nullo  modo 
potuit.  Saepe  enim  andiri  poetam  bonum 
neminem  (id  quod  a  Democrito  et  Platcme 
in  scriptis  relictnm  esse  dicunt)  sine  in- 
flammatione  animorum  ezistere  poese  et 
slne  quodam  afflatu  quasi  iuraris"  (De 
Orat.  ii.  46).  Again  he  says :  "  negat  sine 
furore  Democritus  quemquam  poetam  mag- 
nnm  esse  posse :  quod  idem  didt  Plato" 
(de  Dirin.  i.  37). 

300.  ^f  iribut  Antiefris]  Thero  were 
three  plaoes  of  this  name,  eadh  of  whicfa  is 
assumed  from  this  paasage  to  have  prodnoed 
hellebore,  a  very  improbable  ooinGidenoe. 
Horaoe  pnts  *tribns'  as  we  might  say 
dozen  or  any  other  indefinite 
(See  S.  iL  3.  83.) 
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Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.     O  ego  laevus, 

Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  Verni  temporis  horam ! 

Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata.     Verum 

Nil  tanti  est.     Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Beddere  quae  ferrum  valet  exsors  ipsa  secandi ;  305 

Munus  et  officium  nil  scribens  ipse  docebo, 

Unde  parentur  opes,  quid  alat  formetque  poetam  ; 

Quid  deceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons : 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartae,  310 

Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat  et  quid  amicis, 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes, 

Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  offieium^  quae 

Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis,  ille  profecto  315 

Beddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 

Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 


301.  Tonsori  lAcino  commiaerii.'] 
Comm.  Craq.  has  the  following  note: 
**  Licino :  nomen  tonsoris  f&mosi  qui  postea 
dicitnr  factus  senator  a  Caesare  quod  odisset 
Pompeium,  de  quo  hoc  scriptum  est  epi- 
taphium : 

'Marmoreo  tumulo  lidnus  jaoet,  at  Cato 
nullo; 
Fompeius  parvo :  quis  putet  esseDeos  ? ' '' 

The  name  of  this  person  is  mentioned  by 
Juyenal  (S.  i.  109 ;  xiv.  306),  Persius  (ii. 
36),  Martial  (viii.  3.  6,  where  his  tomb  is 
mentioned);  so  that  the  name  was  pro- 
▼erbial  for  a  wealthy  favourite.  Suetonius 
(Aug.  c.  67)  and  Dion  Cassius  (54.  21) 
both  mention  him ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
the  above  passage  of  Persius  calls  him 
"  tonsorem  ac  libertum  Augusti  Caesaris." 
But  he  was  a  freedman  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  must  have  been  his  barber  if  any  body's. 
His  history  is  also  given  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Juvenal.  As  Caesar's  Lidnus  was  alive 
when  Horace  wrote,  the  probabilities  are 
against  his  using  his  name  in  tliis  place. 
The  name  was  probably  that  of  a  well-kr\own 
barber  of  the  day.     (See  S.  ii.  3. 16.  35,  n.) 

302.  Qtit  purgor  bilem]  The  hellebore 
which  the  ancients  used  in  cases  of  madness 
is  a  violent  purgative,  and  they  tried  to  act 
on  the  brain  by  relieving  the  stomach. 
Horaoe  says  he  must  be  a  fool,  since  mad- 
ness  is  essential  to  poetry,  for  taking  medi- 
dnes  to  keep  his  stomach  in  ordcr.  This 
annual  purgation  was  thought  to  take  place 


best  in  spring,  according  to  Celsus  (ii. 
13).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  MSS. 
have  '.  qui  purger,'  though  that  form  might 
be  expected  here. 

304. /«n^ar  vice  cotit,"]  As  to  «vice' 
see  above,  v.  86,  and  S.  i.  10.  12.  Horaoe 
says  if  he  only  kept  the  bile  from  escaping 
he  would  beat  them  all  at  poetry.  How- 
ever,  it  does  not  matter,  he  goes  on;  he 
will  act  as  the  grindstone  which  whets  the 
iron,  though  itself  cannot  cut.  Tbis  is  said 
to  be  a  prov^bial  way  of  speaking,  taken 
from  a  reply  of  Isocrates  to  one  who  asked 
him  why  he  taught  others  to  speak,  but  did 
not  speak  himself:  al  dKOvai  abral  fiiv 
TffiiXv  ov  dvvavrai,  rbv  ck  oidijpov  6^a 
Kai  TfiriTiKov  voiovoi, 

310.  Rem  tibi  Socraticae — chartaef'] 
The  writings  of  Socrates'  disdples,  such  as 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Aeschines,  Antisthenes, 
Aristippus,  will  supply  matter  for  the  true 
(dramatic)  poet,  by  teaching  him  the  sdenoe 
and  duties  of  human  life. 

314.  Q^od  sit  conscriptit]  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  senate  having 
lost  many  of  its  number  under  the  last  of 
them,  the  vacandes  were  filled  up  from  the 
*  equites,'  who  were  called  '  conscripti  sena- 
tores.'  The  others  were  *  patres  ;*  and  the 
whole  body  thus  constituted  was  called  col- 
lectively  'patres  et  conscripti/  or  shortly 
'  patres  conscripti.'  Horace  here  uses  *  con- 
scriptus '  as  equivalent  to  '  senator.'  It  is 
no  where  else  so  used.  As  to  '  judids '  see 
S.  i.  4.  123,  n. 

3   A 
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Doctum  imitatorem  et  yivas  hinc  ducere  yoces. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 

Fabula  nullius  yeneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,  3«) 

Valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur 

Quam  yersus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorae. 

Oraiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nullius  ayaris. 

Bomani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem  325 

Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducere.     ^'  Dicat 

Filius  Albini :  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 

Uncia,  quid  superat  ?    Poteras  dixisse."    "  Triens.''    "  Eu  l 

Rem  poteris  seryare  tuam.     Bedit  uncia,  quid  fit !"" 

^^  Semis.'*^     At  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi  330 

Cum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 

Posse  linenda  cedro  et  leyi  seryanda  cupresso  ? 

Aut  prodesse  yolunt  aut  delectare  poetae, 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  yitae. 

Quidquid  praecipies  esto  breyis,  ut  cito  dicta  335 

Percipiant  animi  dociles  teneantque  fideles ; 

Omne  superyacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  yoluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  yeris, 

Nec  quodcunque  yolet  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi, 

318.  viva»  hinc  ducere  voeei.']  Living  aboys'  school.  "Mtuter:  Let  tbesonof 
words  are  those  that  represent  nature  to  Albinas  tell  me :  if  yon  take  an  uiuaa  finom 
the  life,  or  which  oonYey  a  vivid  sense  to  a  qmncnnzi  how  mnch  remains  ?  (Tbtt 
the  understanding.  boy  hesitates.)     You  used  to  know.     Boj/ : 

319.  specioea  loeit]  FuU  of  telline  A  triens.  Matter:  Very  weU.  Yoa  will 
common-plaoes,  sentiments,  examples,  and  know  how  to  take  care  of  yonr  monej. 
80  on.  Now  add  an  uncia :    what  ia  the  anm  ? 

323.  Cfraii*  inffeniumj']      He  says  the  Boy:  A  semis.''    Bentl^  abo  reads  'po- 

Greeks  had  a  natural  taste  for  poetry,  and  terat '  for  *  poteras.'     Some  MSS.  hare  that 

cultiTated  it  from  an  ambition  to  excel  and  reading.  He  also  punctuates  thus : '  polerBt 

thirst  for  pndse,  which  Porphyrion  illus-  dixisse,  triens?'    For  'at  haec'  Bentley 

trates  by  the  example  of  Apelles,  who  took  reads  '  an.'    Orelli  says  truly  there  is  more 

ten  years  to  finish  his  Ikmous  picture  of  indignation  in  '  at.'  > 
Venus  rising  from  the  sea  ('A^po^triy  dva-        332.  linenda  cedro']   Booksweresmeared 

dvofiivrj),      But  this  comparison  of   the  with  oil  of  cedar  to  keep  them  frtnn  the  in- 

Greeks  and  Romans  does  not  appear  to  be  sects.   *  Capsae  cupressinae,'  <  book-cases  of 

oonnected  with  the  subject  that  goes  before  cypress-wood,'  were  coatly,  and  wouid  oidy 

or  the  rules  that  foUow  from  v.  3^3.  be  used  for  valuable  boola. 

325.  Bomani  pueri]     See  S.  i.  6.  72.        337.   Omne  eupervaeuum]    Bentieysos. 

77,  n.    The  '  as '  was  divided  into  twelye  pects  this  verse  and  puts  it  in  brackets :  I 

parts,   '  undae,'  of  which  the  '  quincunx '  cannot  tell  why.     He  tiiinka  it  tame  and 

contained  five,  and  the  '  triens '  four,  being  obscure.    It  is  at  any  rate  very  tne  that 

one-third  of  the  whole,  whence  the  name.  when  the  mind  is  fuU  it  discards  aU  super- 

The  'semis'  contained  six,  being  half  an  as.  fluous  words  when  expressing  its  meaning: 

Albinus,  acoording  to  Comm.  Cruq.,  was  it  has  no  room  for  superfluities ;  as  in  a 

the  name  of  an  usurer.   Bentley  substitutes  vessel  that  is  frdl,  if  you  pour  raore  it  rans 

'  dicas '  for  *  dicat '  without  reason  or  au-  over  and  escapes.    As  to  '  supervacsas '  see 

thority.    Horaoe  is  representing  a  soene  in  C.  ii.  20.  24,  n. 
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Neu  pransae  Lamiae  yivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.  340 

Oenturiae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis, 

Oelsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Bamnes  : 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo ; 

Hic  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis ;  hic  et  mare  transit  345 

Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen  quibus  ignovisse  velimus  ; 

Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quem  vult  manus  et  mens, 

Poscentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum ; 

Nec  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus.  360 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine  non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.     Quid  ergo  est ! 

Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque 

Quamvis  est  monitus  venia  caret ;  ut  citharoedus  355 

Sidetur  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem  : 

Sic  mihi  qui  multum  cessat  fit  Ohoerilus  ille, 

Quem  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  miror ;  et  idem 

Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus ; 

(Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.)  360 

Ut  pictura  poesis  :  erit  quae  si  propius  stes 

Te  capiat  magis,  et  quaedam  si  longius  abstes. 

Haec  amat  obscurum,  volet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 

Judicis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen  ; 

Haec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repelita  placebit.  365 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  patema 

Fingeris  ad  rectum  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 

340.  Neu  pratuae  Lamiae]    '  Lamiae '    old,  I  do  not  know. 

were  hags,   ogresses,  who  haid  the  repu-        343.  Omne  tuUt  punctuml     *  He  carries 

tation  of  deTOoring  children.     (See  Epp.  i.  every  TOte/     See  Epp.  ii.  2.  99,  n. ;  and  as 

13.  10,  n.)  to  the  Sosii  see  Epp.  i.  20.  2»  n. 

341.  Centuriae  teniorum']  This  lan-  353.  Quid  ergo  eet?")  'Whatareweto 
gnage  is  taken  from  the  '  classes  '  or  '  cen-  say  then?'  The  ezpression  oocurs  in  Cicero 
turiae '  of  Senrius  Tullius.  Those  who  sometimes,  as  in  the  speech  pro  P.  Quintio, 
were  more  than  forty.fi ve  were  dassed  with  c.  18. 

the  *  seniores.'    The  grave  seniors  like  no  354.  scriptor — librariua]     *  Scriptor '  ia 

poetry  that  has  not  something  profitable  the  '  scriba.'     See  Epp.  ii.  2.  5,  n. 

and  instructive  in  it.    The  Ramnes  were  35?.  /it  Choerilu»  illef']     See  Epp.  ii.  1. 

the  highest  of  the  three  centuries  of  equites  231,  n. 

which   Romulus  is  said  to  have  formed.  366.  0  majorjuvenum,]     Acron  says  his 

Theywere  patricians,  and  Horace  calls  them  name  was  Lucius,  which  so  far  as  it  goes 

'  oelsi/  '  proud.'   The  distinction  of  the  ori-  is  against  one  of  the  theories  mentioned  in 

ginal  tribes  had  ceased  to  ezist ;  and  why  the  Introdaction.     There  were  two  sons» 

the  Ramnes  are  mentioned  in  opposition  to  and  both  '  juvenes ;'  both  must  have  taken 

the  '  centuriae  seniorum/  as  young  men  to  the  <  toga  virilis.' 

3  A  2 
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ToUe  memor,  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 

Recte  concedi.     Consultus  juris  et  actor 

Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti  370 

Messallae  nec  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus, 

Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  columnae. 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors 

Et  crassum  unguentum  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver  375 

Offendunt,  pot^rat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis : 

Sic  anirais  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  summo  decessit  vergit  ad  imum. 

Ludere  qui  nescit  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 

Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit,  380 

Ne  spissae  risum  tollant  impune  coronae : 

Qui  nescit  versus  tamen  audet  fingere.     Quidni ! 

Liber  et  ingenuus,  praesertim  census  equestrem 

Summam  nummorum  vitioque  remotus  ab  omni. 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva ;  385 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens.     Si  quid  tamen  olim 

Scripseris  in  Maeci  descendat  judicis  aures 

Et  patris  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 

Membranis  intus  positis :  delere  licebit 

Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti.  390 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 

369.  Consulttu  jurii  et  actor  Causarum]  S.  ii.  2.  3.    The  ezpressioii  is  proTcrinaL 

See  S.  i.  l.  9»  n.     As  to  Messalla  see  C.  iii.  Cicero explains  it:  "  invita  utaiant  MineiTa; 

21.   A.  Cascellins  WBS  a  jurisconsultus.   The  id  est  adversante  et  repngnante  natm" 

little  that  is  known  of  him  is  given  in  the  (de  Off.  i.  31). 

Dict.  Biog.     }Ie  must  have  heen  alive  when  387-  tn  Maeci  detcendai  judicU  auree] 

this  poem  was  written,  but  very  old.     The  As  to  Sp.  Maecius  Tarpa  see  S.i.  10.  38,  n. 

names  are  inverted.     See  C.  ii.  2.  2,  n.  391.  Silvestres  homineti]     Uoiaoe  goes 

373.  non  concessere  columnae.']      That  on  to  ascribe  the  noblest  results  to  the  cul- 

is,   thc  booksellers'   stalls.      See   S.  i.   4.  tivation  of  true  poetry ;  the  dvilization  of 

71  f  n.  mankind  (represented  under  the  legend  of 

375.  Sardo  cum  melle]     Sardinian  and  Orpheus  taming  wild  beasts),  the  building 

Corsicau  honeys  appear  to  have   been  of  of  dties,  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the 

infcrior  quality.     See  S.  ii.  2.  15,  n.      It  ordering  of  sodety.     "  The  ThFsdan  singer 

appears  poppy-seeds    roasted   and    mized  Orpheus  is  unquestionably  the  darkest  potnt 

with  honey  were  served  in  early  times  at  in  the  entire  history  of  the  early  Giedan 

the  sccond  course.     (Pliny  xix.  8.  53.)  poetry,  on  account  of  the  scantineas  of  tbe 

380.  pilae  discive  trochive]     See  S.  ii.  accounts  respecting  him  which  have  been 

9,  n.     '  Coronae '  are  the  crowds  of  spec-  preserved  in  the  more  andents  writers — the 

tators  standing  round  to  watch  the  games.  lyric  poets  Ibycus  and  Pindar,  the  historiana 

383.  cejisvs  equestrem  Summam]  '  Cen-  Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes,  and  the  Atbe- 

sus '  is  a  participle.     His  propcrty  was  not  nian  tragedians  containing  the  lirst  express 

less  than  400,000  sesterces.     See  Epod.  iv.  testimouies  of  his  name.    This  defidency  is 

15,  n. ;  Epp.  i.  1.  57^  n.  ill  supplied  by  the  multitnde  of  marvelloos 

385.  7\(  nihil  invita — Minerca ;]     See  stories  conoeming  him  which  oocur  in  later 
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Oaedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones ; 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet.     Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secemere,  sacra  profanis, 
Ooncubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis, 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno  : 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque       • 
Oarminibus  venit.     Post  hos  insignis  Homerus 
Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  exacuit ;  dictae  per  carmina  sortes ; 
Et  vitae  monstrata  via  est ;  et  gratia  regum 


395 


400 


writers,  and  bythe  poems  and  fragments 
that  are  extant  nnder  the  name  of  Orpheus. 
The  name  of  Oipheus  and  the  legends  re- 
specting  him  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  idea  and  the  worship  of  a  Dionysus 
dwelling  in  the  infemal  regions  (Zaypet>c)» 
and  the  foundation  of  this  worship  (which 
was  connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries),  together  with  the  oomposition  of 
hymns  and  songs  for  its  initiations  (riXiTai), 
was  the  earliest  fiinction  ascribea  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  influence  of  yarious 
causes  the  fame  of  Orpheus  grew  so  much 
that  he  was  considered  as  the  iirst  minstrel 
of  the  heroic  age,  was  made  the  companion 
of  the  ArgonautSi  and  the  marvels  which 
mnsic  and  poetry  wrought  on  a  rude  and 
sinople  generation  were  chiefly  described 
under  lus  name  "  (Milller,  lit.  Gr.  i.  25, 
sq.).     Compare  C.  i.  12.  7»  sqq- 

394.  Amphiont  Thebanae  condUor  flrrci*,] 
This  legend  is  mentioned  in  C.  iii.  11.  2 : 
"  Moyit  Amphion  lapides  canendo."  It  is 
not  noticed  by  Homer,  who  only  knew 
Cadmus  as  the  founder  of  Thebes.  **  To 
reooncile  the  conflicting  pretensions  of 
Zethus  and  Amphion  with  those  of  Cadmus 
as  founders  of  Thebes,  Pausanias  supposes 
that  the  latter  was  the  original  settler  of  the 
hill  of  the  Cadmeia,  while  the  two  former 
eztended  the  settlement  to  the  lower  dty 
(ix.  5.  1—3)"  (Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  vi.  p.  369, 
n.).  Plutarch  (de  Musica,  c.  3)  mentions 
that  at  Sicyon  Amphion  was  looked  upon 
as  the  first  composer  of  poetry  and  hurp- 
music. 

397.  Publica  privatii — sacra  prqfania,'] 
This  is  a  fundamental  division  of  things 
('  res ')  in  the  Roman  law.  See  Gaius  ii.  § 
1,  &c.  See  also  Dict.  Ant.  art» '  Dominium.' 


399.  leget  incidere  liffno:]  Plutarch 
says  of  Solon^s  laws :  Karsypa<pTjaav  «if 
^vXivovg  d^ovac  iv  irXaccrioic  ?r€f)fl;^ov(n 
(Trpc^/ilvovc*  Kal  irpoariyoptvOtiffav  wc 
'AjOttrrorlXiyc  ^»?<^«  jci>pj8eec  (Vit.  Sol.  c.  26). 
He  adds  that  smail  fragments  of  theso  laws, 
inscribed  on  wooden  tables,  called  dKovtQ 
or  KvppfiQ,  were  in  existence  in  his  day  in 
the  Piytaneum. 

400.  divinis  vatibus]  Eumolpus,  Orpheus, 
Musaeus,  Pamphus,  Thamyris,  are  the  prin- 
dpal  names  assodated  with  the  origin  of 
Gredan  poetry,  and  they  are  all  called 
Thracian  (see  below,  v.  405,  n.).  They  are 
called  *  divine,'  not  merely  from  the  quality 
of  their  art,  but  from  their  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  ApoUo,  Demeter,  and  Diony- 
sus,  whence  above  (v.  391)  Orpheus  is 
called  *'  sacer  interpresque  deorum." 

402.  Tyrtaeusque  maree  animos]  Tyr- 
taeus,  as  mentioned  before  (v.  76,  n.),  was 
a  native  of  Attica,  and  wrote  in  the  elegiac 
measure.  He  left  Attica  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Sparta  during  the  second  war  be- 
tween  the  Spartans  and  Messenians,  which 
began  b.c.  686.  "  Exhortation  to  bravery 
was  the  theme  which  the  poet  took  for 
many  elegies  (called  vvodfiKai  di  IXeyciac, 
i.  e.  lessons  and  exhortations  in  elegiac 
verse),  and  wrote  on  it  with  unceasing 
spirit  and  ever  new  invention.  Never  was 
the  duty  and  the  honour  of  bravery  im- 
pressed  on  the  youth  of  a  nation  with  so 
much  beauty  and  force  of  language,  by  such 
natural  and  touching  motives"  (Miiller, 
p.  1 12).  There  are  three  fragments,  amount- 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred  verses,  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
vigour  and  feeling  in  them  (7 — ^9  Bergk), 
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Pieriis  tentata  modis ;  ludusque  repertus  405 

Et  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 

Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrae  soUers  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen  an  arte 

Quaesitum  est :  ego  nec  studium  sine  divite  vena 

Nec  rude  quid  possit  video  ingenium ;  alterius  sic  4io 

Altera  poscit  opem  res  et  conjurat  amice. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 

Abstinuit  venere  et  vino ;  qui  Pythia  cantat 

Tibicen  didicit  prius  extimuitque  magistrum.  415 

Nec  satis  est  dixisse :  "  Ego  mira  poemata  paago ; 

Occupet  extremum  scabies  ;  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est 

Et  quod  non  didici  sane  nescire  fateri.^^ 

Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emendas, 

Assentatores  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  420 


40b,  Pieriis  tentata  fnodis ;}  The  coim- 
try  of  Pieria  lay  between  Maoedonia  and 
Thessalia,  north  of  the  range  of  Olympus, 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus. 
This  aooounts  for  the  Muses  being  both 
Pierian  and  Olympian.  Miiller  (p.  27)  sa^rs 
that  the  Pierians  uyed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Doric  and  Aeolic  migrations  in  Boeotia  and 
Fhods,  near  the  mountain  ranges  of  Heli- 
oon  in  the  former  and  Pamassus  in  the  lat- 
ter.  Whence  he  supposes  that  to  the  Pie- 
rians  is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of  Greek 
poetry,  and  that  to  this  is  to  be  attributed 
the  association  of  the  Muses  with  Helioon 
and  Pamassus.  He  thus  also  accounts  for 
the  traditions  which  assigned  the  birth  of 
poetry  to  bards  of  Thraoe  (v.  400,  n.)»  a 
country  of  which  the  language  was  pro- 
nounced  barbarous  by  the  dvilized  Grreeks : 
for  "when  the  Pierianswerepressed  in  their 
own  territory  by  the  early  Macedonian 
princes,  some  of  them  crossed  the  Strymon 
into  Thraoe  proper  "  (Herod.  vii.  1 12).  "  It 
is  however  quite  conceivable  (MUller  adds, 
and  perhaps  he  had  better  have  been  con- 
tent  with  this)  that  in  early  times,  on  ac- 
count  of  their  dose  vidnity,  or  because  all 
the  north  was  oomprehended  under  one 
name,  the  Pierians  might  in  Southem 
Greece  have  been  called  Thracians.  These 
Pierians,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks, 
appear  to  be  a  Grecian  race;  which  sup- 
position  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Greek 
names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains. 


&c."  Further  observationB  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  same  work  showing  the  probable  coa- 
nezion  between  these  Fierians  and  the  Bpic 
poetry  of  Homer. 

406.  Et  Umgorum  openm.  Jlnis ;]  Tlie 
rural  Dionysia  (v.  275,  n.),  called  ra  Kar 
dypoiiQ  or  rd  /iurpd,  took  pUce  at  the  eod 
of  the  year,  in  the  month  TlooH^k^v,  when 
the  hibours  of  the  vintage  were  over. 

408.  Natura  fitrtt  laudabiie]  See  v. 
295,  n. 

413.  MuUa  tulit  /edtque  jnier,]  '  He 
takes  great  pains  when  he  is  young,' '  poer' 
being  emphatic,  as  in  C.  i.  9.  16. 

414.  qui  Pythia  cantat  T%bieen']  At 
the  Pythian  games  there  was  a  muaical  oon- 
test  in  which  flute-players  and  haip-pkyers 
took  part,  the  subject  being  the  contest  of 
ApoUo  with  the  serpent  Pytho.  Tbe  name 
given  to  this  music  was  v6fiOQ  UvBikoq. 

416.  Nee  satis  e»t  dixisse:']  AU  the 
editions  till  Bentley  have  'nunc'  He 
edited  *  nec '  from  two  MSS.,  which  have 
sinoe  been  confirmed  by  others,  and  among 
them  by  Orelli's  St.  Gallen.  I  prefer  '  nec,' 
though  the  Scholiasts  certainly  had  '  nunc,' 
and  that  has  most  authority.  Comm. 
Cruq.  ezphdns  it  **  Satis  est  nostria  poetis 
ut  dicant,"  which  must  be  the  meaning  if 
'  nunc '  is  retained. 

417.  Occupet  extremum  seabies :"]  The 
SchoUasts  say  this  expression  was  naed  by 
boys  in  their  raoes. 

419.  UtpraecOf']     See  S.  i.  6.  86,  n. 
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Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis. 

Si  vero  est  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit 

Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere  et  eripere  atris 

Litibus  implicitum,  mirabor  si  sciet  inter- 

Noscere  mendacem  verumque  beatus  amicum.  425 

Tu  seu  donaris  seu  quid  donare  voles  cui, 

Nolito  ad  versus  tibi  factos  ducere  plenum 

Laetitiae ;  clamabit  enim  Pulchre !  bene  !  recte ! 

Pallescet  super  his,  etiam  stillabit  amicis 

Ex  oculis  rorem,  saliet,  tundet  pede  terram.  430 

Ut  qui  conducti  plorant  in  funere  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo,  sic 

Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 

Beges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis 

Et  torquere  mero  quem  perspexisse  laborant)  435 

An  sit  amicitia  dignus :  si  carmina  condes 

Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 

Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  '^  Gorrige  sodes 

Hoc,*^  aiebat,  "  et  hoc  :"  melius  te  posse  negares 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delere  jubebat  440 

Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 

Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles, 

NuIIum  ultra  verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem 

Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  aolus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  445 

Gulpabit  duros,  incomptis  adlinet  atrum 

422.  uncium  qui  reete  ponere  poseii']  ever  write  poetry  do  not  be  taken  in  by 

'Who  can  put  a  good  dinner  before  one  flatterers,  who  hATe  a  bad  heart  under  a 

handsomely.'    As  to  '  spondere  *  see  S.  ii.  conning  fSEtce.' 

6.  23,  n.     '  Levi  paupere '  ia  a  poor  man        438.  Qum/tito]     See  S.  i.  24,  Introduc- 

whoee  name  has  as  little  weight  as  his  tion. 

purse.  '  Atris '  is  *  melancholy/  as  **  minu-        441.  Et  male  tomaioe  incudi  reddere"] 

entur  atrae  Carmine  curae  "  (C.  iv.  11.  3d).  The  metaphors  of  the  tuming  lathe  and  the 

Bentley  need  not  have  changed  it  to  *  artis/  anvil  are  common  enough  for  the  composi- 

though  one  or  two  MSS.  support  him.    As  tion  of  verses,  as  Bentley  has  shown.    But 

to  '  b(Batus '  see  C.  i.  4.  14,  n.  alleging  that  the  lathe  and  anvil  have  no 

43]t.    Ut  qui  conducti']      See  S.  i.   6.  business  to  be  together,  he  proposes,  in  the 

43,  n.  longest  of  all  his  notes,  and  edits  with  no 

434.  culullis]    This  the  Scholiasts  (on  authority,  *  ter  natos,'  referring  to  Epp.  ii. 

C.  i.  31.  11)  say  was  the  name  of  earthen-  1.  233,    "  incultis    qui  versibus  et  male 

ware  cups  used  by  the  pontifices  and  Vestal  natis."    The  verse  is  much  better  in  my 

Virgins.    It  was  afterwards  used  generally  opinion  as  it  stands.    The  lathe  was  used 

for  drinking-cups.     With  '  torquere  mero '  by  the  ancients  in  the  polishing  and  tuming 

compare  Epp.  L  18.  38,  "  et  vino  tortus  et  of  metals  as  well  as  of  wood  and  ivory^  as 

Ira.'^  Fea  shows  against  Bentley,  who  affirms  that 

437«  animi  eub  vulpe  lateniee.']    *  If  you  such  is  not  the  case. 
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*    Traverso  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  recidet 
Ornamenta,  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget, 
Arguet  ambigue  dictum,  mutanda  notabit, 
Fiet  Aristarchus ;  non  dicet :  "  Our  ego  amicum  450 

Offendam  in  nugis  V     Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 
In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 
Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urget 
Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 

Vesanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam  455 

Qui  sapiunt ;  agitant  pueri  incautique  sequuntur. 
Hic,  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur  et  errat, 
Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 
In  puteum  foveamve,  licet,  "  Succurrite,^^  longum 
Olamet,  "  lo  cives  r  non  sit  qui  toUere  curet.  460 

Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre  et  demittere  funem, 
"  Qul  scis  an  prudens  huc  se  projecerit  atque 
Servari  nolit!"  dicam,  Siculique  poetae 
Narrabo  interitum.     Deus  immortalis  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  Aetnam  465 

Insiluit.     Sit  jus  liceatque  perire  poetis : 
Invitum  qui  servat  idem  facit  occidenti. 

450.  Fiet  ArUtarehw ;]     Aristarchus,  Diana ')  in  pndncmg  mental  derangement 

wbose  name  was  proverbial  among  the  an-  is  one  of  the  earliest  fidladea  in  medidne. 

dents  as  a  critic,  was  bom  in  Samothrada  The  Greeks  caUed  persona  supposed  to  be 

abont   B.C.  730.      He  passed  the  greater  so  affected  trtKfjviaKoL 
part  of  his  life  at  Alezandria  under  the        456.  tetiffigse  timenf]     '  The  wiae  vwad 

patronage  of  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  Epi-  him  as  if  he  were  infectious ;  fook  run  after 

phanes,  and  Philometory  the  second  of  whom  him  like  chiidren  after  a  crazy  man  in  tiie 

he  educated.  streets.' 

463.  tnorbuB  regius  ]  This/  which  is  469.  lonffum  Clamet,']  Tbia  ia  10» 
otherwise  called  *  arquatus  morbus/  *  au-  Homer's  fiaKpbv  dvtn  (IL  iii.  81). 

rugo/  and  by  the  Greeks  Icrcpoc,  is  the  464.  Deus  immorttUis  haberi]   See  Epp. 

jaundioe.    Cdsus  says  it  is  so  cailed  because  i.  12.  20.    There  are  ▼arious  marreUoos 

the  remedies  resorted  to  were  chiefly  amuse-  stories  told  of  the  death  of  Bmpedodes, 

ments  and  indulgences  to  keep  up  the  spirits,  suited  to  the  character  he  bore  in  lus  life,  of 

such  as  none  but  the  rich  could  affbrd.  a  magidan,  a  controller  of  the  elements, 

f  See  Pliny  xxii.  24,  §  63.)     No  disorder  8cc.     "  Acoording  to  the  most  probable  of 

aepresses  the  spirits  more  than  jaundice.  these  discrepant  statements,  bong  at  laat 

Here  it  is  snpposed  to  be  infectious,  which  expelled  his  natiYe  dty  (Agrigentom),  lie 

it  is  not  retired    to    the   Peloponnesua,  and    there 

464.  Autfanaticu»  error]  '  Fanaticus '  brought  his  marrellous  existence  to  a  dose. 
(from  '  fanum ')  was  properly  applied  to  the  This  story  is  from  Timaeus,  in  whose  his- 
priests  of  Beliona.  See  S.  ii.  3.  223,  n.,  tory  Empedodes  is  frequently  mentioned. 
and  JuTcnal  iv.  123,  **  fanaticus  oestro  Per-  The  statement  of  his  death  in  Aetna  can  be 
cussus,  Bellona,  tuo."  Juvenal  also  applies  traced  back  to  Heradides  Ponticus,  a  very 
it  to  the  priests  of  Cybele  (ii.  112),  "  crine  insufficient  authority,  and  who  beliered  in 
senex  fanaticus  albo,  Sacrorum  antistes."  it "  (Bitter,  Hist.  Anc.  Phil.  i.  492). 

The   inflaenoe   of  the   moon    (*iracunda        467.  Iwntum  gui  servai]    8ee  Epp.  L 
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Nec  semel  hoc  fecit,  nec  si  retractus  erit  jam 

Fiet  homo  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 

Nec  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet,  utrum  470 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 

Moverit  incestus :  certe  furit  ac  velut  ursus 

Objectos  caveae  valuit  si  frangere  clathros, 

Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus ; 

Quem  vero  arripuit  tenet  occiditque  legendo,  475 

Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 

20.  15,  n.    Thifl  is  apparently  a  proverb.  470.  Nee  taiis  apparef]     The  crime  for 

Seneca  has  the  same  (Phoen.  100)  :  "  ocd-  which  he  has  been  thus  sent  mad  does  not 

dere  est  vetare  cupientem   mori."      The  appear;  whetheritbe  for  foulinghisfather'8 

construction  of  *  idem  occidenti '  is  Greek,  grave  or  setting  foot  upon  poUuted  ground. 

TaifTb  Tip  iiroKTiLvovTi.     Orelli  observes  '  Bidental '  was  a  spot  struck  by  lightning, 

that  this  is  the  only  spondaic  hexameter  in  so  called  from  the  sacrifice  offered  upon  it 

Horace.  for  expiation.    (See  Forcell.)     I  agree  with 

469.  JPiet  homo']     He  keeps  up  the  aUu-  OreUi  in  taking  *  moverit'  in  the  sense  of 

sion  to  Empedodes,  saying  that  the  frenzied  *  violaverit,'  as  in  "  Dianae  non  movenda 

poet  is  as  resolved  to  msh  to  his  &te  (that  numina  **  (Epod.  xvii.  3^.     Some  take  it  to 

is,  into  verse)  as  the  philosopher  was,  and  mean  the  removal  of  tne  mark  plaoed  on 

if  you  save  him  he  wiU  not  drop  his  preten-  the  spot 
sion  to  inspiration. 
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Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui,  C.  iii.  25. 

Quo,  quo  scelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dexteris,  Epod.  vii. 

Rectius  vives,  Lidni,  neque  altum,  C.  ii.  10. 

Rogare  longo  putidam  te  seculo,  Epod.  viii. 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium,  C.  i.  6. 

Septimi,  Gades  aditure  mecum  et,  C.  ii.  6. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri,  C.  i.  3. 

Solvitur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni,  C.  i.  4. 

Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae,  C.  i.  28. 

Tn  ne  quaesieris,  sdre  nefas,  quem  mihi,  quem  tibiy  C.  i.  11. 

Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi,  C.  iii.  29. 
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Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati,  C.  ii.  8. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyd,  C.  iii.  15. 

Velox  amoenam  saepe  Lucretilem,  C.  i.  17. 

Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum,  C.  i.  9. 

Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum,  C.  i.  20. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe,  C.  i.  23. 

Vizi  puellis  nuper  idoneus,  C.  iii.  26. 


II.  SATIRARUM. 

Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolae,  lib.  i.  2. 
Egressum  magna  me  exoepit  Aricia  Roma,  lib.  i.  5. 
Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  poetae,  Ub.  i.  4. 
Hoc  erat  in  Totis  :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus,  lib.  ii.  6. 
Hoc  quoque,  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti,  lib.  ii.  5. 
Ibam  forte  iria  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos,  lib.  i.  9. 
Jamdudum  ausculto  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  serrus,  lib.  ii.  7. 
Nempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus,  lib.  i.  10. 
Non  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quidquid  EtruscoSi  lib.  i.  6. 
Olim  truncns  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  hgnum,  Ub.  i.  8. 
Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos,  lib.  i.  3. 
Plroflcripti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum,  lib.  i.  7> 
Quae  virtus  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo,  lib.  ii.  2. 
Qui  fit,  Maficenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem,  lib.  i.  1. 
Sic  raro  scribis,  ut  toto  non  quater  anno,  lib.  ii.  3. 
Sunt,  quibus  in  satira  videor  nimis  acer  et  ultra,  lib.  ii.  1. 
Unde  et  quo  Catius  ?     Non  est  mihi  tempus  aventi,  lib.  ii.  4. 
Ut  Naadieni  juvit  te  coena  beati,  lib.  ii.  8. 


III.  EPISTOLARUM. 

Albiy  nostrorum  sermonum  candide  judex,  lib.  i.  4. 

Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano,  lib.  i.  8. 

Cum  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus,  lib.  ii.  1. 

Flore,  bono  daroque  fidehs  amice  Neroni,  lib.  ii.  2. 

Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis,  quos  colligis,  Icci,  lib.  i.  12. 

Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam,  A.  P. 

Juli  Flore,  quibus  terrarum  militet  oris,  lib.  i.  3. 

Ne  perconteris,  fiindus  meus,  optime  Quincti,  lib.  i.  16. 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici,  lib.  i.  6. 

Prima  dicte  mihi,  summa  dicende  Camena,  lib.  i.  ]. 

Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino,  llb.  i.  19. 

Quae  sit  hiems  Vehae,  quod  caeluro,  Vala,  Salerni,  lib.  i.  15. 

Quamvis,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consuhs  et  scis,  lib.  i.  17* 

Quid  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos,  lib.  i.  I  ] . 

Quinque  dies  tibi  poUicitus  me  rure  futurum,  lib.  i.  7* 

Septimius,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus,  hb.  i.  9. 

Si  bene  te  novi,  metues,  liberrime  Lolli,  lib.  i.  18. 

Si  potes  Archiacis  oonviva  recumbere  lcctis,  lib.  i.  5. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  LoUi,  lib.  i.  2. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jubemus,  lib.  i.  10. 

Ut  proficisoentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque,  lib.  i.  13. 

Vertumnum  Janumque,  liber,  Bpectiire  videris,  lib.  i.  20. 

Vilice  silvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli,  lib.  i.  14. 
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NOMINUM  PROPRIORUM. 
{Thi»  Xndex  U  iakenjrom  ihe  la»i  Bdiiion  of  OrelU.) 


A. 

Abydns  et  Sestos,  Epp.  L  3.  4. 

Academus,  Epp.  ii.  2.  45. 

AociuB  (aL  Attins),  Set  L  10.  58 ;  Epp  ii. 

1.56;  Art.  Poet.  258. 
Achaamenes,  C.  ii.  12.  21. 
Achaemenias,  C.  iii.  1.  44 ;  Epod.  xiii.  8. 
AcfaaicuB,  C.  L  15.  35  ;  C.  iv.  3.  5. 
Acheron,  C.  L  3.  36 ;  C.  iiL  3.  16. 
Acherontia,  C.  iii.  4.  14. 
AchiUes,  C.  i.  6.  6 ;  C.  L  8.  14 ;  C.  ti.  4. 4; 

C.  ii.  16.29;  C.  iv. 6. 4;  ibid.  Ter.6;  Epod. 

ziii.  12 ;  Epod.  xvii.  8 ;  ibid.  ver.  14;  Sat. 

L  7.  12;  Sat.  ii.  3.  193;  Epp.  L  2.  12; 

Epp.  ii.  2.  42  ;  Art.  Poet  120. 
Achivi,  C.  iii.  3.  27 ;  C.  iv.  6.  18 ;  Sat  ii. 

3.  194;  Epp.  L  2.  14 ;  Epp.  U.  1.  33. 
Acrisinsy  C.  iii.  16.  5. 
Acrocerauniay  C.  i.  3.  20. 
Actius,  Epp.  i.  18.  61. 
Adria.    VideHadria. 
Aeacus,  C.  ii.  13. 22 ;  C.  iii.  19.  3 ;  C.  ir.  8. 

25. 
Aegaeum,  C.  ii.  16.  2;  C.  iii.  29.  63 ;  Epp. 

L  11.  16. 
Aeliufl  (L.)  Lamia,  vide  Lamia,  C.  i.  26. 

8;  Ciii.  17.  1. 
Aemilius  (L.)  Paullus.    Vide  PanllnB. 

• ,  Art.  Poet.  32. 

Aeneas,  C.  iv.  6.  23 ;  C.  iv.  7*  15;  C.  iv.  15. 

32  ;  Carm.  Sec.  42  ;  Sat.  ii.  5.  63. 
Aeolides,  C.  ii.  14.  20. 
AeoUus,  C.  ii.  13.  24 ;  C.  iii.  30.  13;  C.  iv. 

3.  12  ;  C.  iv.  9.  12. 
AeoluB,  C.  i.  3.  3. 

Aeschylus,  Epp.  u.  1.  163;  Art  Poet  279. 

Aesopus,  Sat  iL  3.  239;  Epp.  ii.  1.  82. 

Aesnla,  C.  iii.  29.  6. 

Aethiops,  C.  iii.  6.  14. 

Aetna,  C.  ui.  4.  76;  Epod.  zvii.  33;  Art. 

Poet  465. 
Aetolns,  Epp.  i.  18.  46. 
Afer,  Afri,  C.  ii.  1. 26 ;  C.  u.  16. 33  ;  C.  iii. 

3.47;  C.  iv.4.  42;  Epod.u.53;  SatiL 

4.  58 ;  Sat  ii.  8.  95. 
Afranius,  Epp.  ii.  1.  57. 


Africs,  C.  ii.  18.  5;  C.  iiL  16.  31 ;  C.  ir.  8. 

18;  SatiL3.  87. 
Africanus  (Scipio  Minor),  Epod.  ix.  25. 
Africns,  C.  L  1.  15 ;  C.  L  3.  12;  C.  L  14. 

5 ;  C.  iii.  23.  5;  C.  iiL29.  57  ;  Epod.  twL 

22. 
Agamemnon,  vide  etiam  Atrides,  C.  iv.  9. 

25. 
Agave,  Sat  u.  3.  303. 
Agenor,  C.  iii.  27.  34. 
Agrippa,  C.  L  6,  totnm ;  Sat  iL  3.  185 ; 

Epp.  i.  6.  26 ;  Epp.  L 12.  1 ;  ibid.  Tcr.  26. 
Agyieus,  C.  iv.  6.  28. 
Ajax,  C.  L  15.  19;  C.  ii.  4.  5 ;  Sat  iL  3. 

187  ;  ibid.  ver.  193;  ibid.  ver.  201 ;  iby. 

ver.  211. 

Oilei,  Epod.  x.  14. 

Albannm  vinum,  C.  iv.  11.2;  Sat  ii.  8. 16. 
Albanus,  C.  iu.  23. 11 ;  C.  iv.  1.  19 ;  Cann. 

Sec.  54;  Sat  ii.  4.  72;  Epp.  L  7-  10; 

Epp.  ii.  1.  27. 
Albinovanus  Celsus,  Epp.  L  8,  tota. 
Albinus,  Art.  Poet.  327- 
Albius,  Sat  i.  4.  28 ;  ibid.  ver.  109. 

Tibullus,  C.  L  33.  1 ;  ibid.  ver.  2; 


Epp.  L  4.  1.     (Yide  totam  Epistolam.) 
Albunea,  C.  i.  7.  12. 
Albutius,  Sat  ii.  1.  48;  Sat.  iL  2.  67. 
Alcaeus,  C.  i.  32.  5 ;  C.  ii.  13.  2? ;  C.  iv.  9. 

7 ;  Epp.  i.  19.  29 ;  Epp.  ii.  2.  99. 
Alcides  (Hercules),  C.  i.  12.  25. 
Alcinous,  Epp.  L  2.  28. 
Alcon,  Sat.  ii.  8.  15. 
Alexander,  Epp.  ii.  1.  232;  ibid.  ver.  237; 

ibid.  ver.  241. 
Alexandrea,  C.  iv.  14.  35. 
Alfenius,  S&t  L  3.  130. 
Alfitts,  Epod.  u.  67. 
Algidus,  C.  i.  21.  6 ;  C.  iu.  83.  9;  C.  iv.  4. 

58 ;  Carm.  Sec  69. 
Allifanus,  Sat  ii.  8.  39. 
Allobrox,  Epod.  xvi.  6. 
Alpes,  C.  iv.  4.  17 ;  C.  iv.  14.  12 ;  Bpod.  L 

II;  Satii.  5.  41. 
Alpinns  (M.  Furius  Bibaculus),  Sat  L  10. 

36. 
Alyattes,  C.  iu.  16.  41. 
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AmBsomus,  C.  iv.  4.  20. 

Amor,  C.  i.  18.  14. 

,    C.  iL   11.  7;  C.  iU.  12.  4;  C.  iii. 

27.  68. 
AmphiaraTis,  C.  iii.  16.  12. 
Amphion,  C.  iii.  11.  2;   Epp.  i.  18.  41; 

ibid.  ver.  44;  Art.  Poet.  394. 
Am^rntas,  Epod.  zii.  18. 
Anacreon,  C.  iy.  9.  9 ;  Epod.  xiv.  10. 
Anchises,  C.  iv.  15.  31 ;  Carm.  Sec.  50. 
Ancos  (Mardus),  C.  iv.  7*  15 ;  Epp.  L  6. 

27. 
Andromeda,  C.  iii.  29.  17. 
Anio,  C.  i.  ?.  13. 
Annibal.    Yide  Hannibal. 
Antea  sive  Sthenoboea,  C.  iiL  7>  13. 
Antenor,  Epp.  i.  2.  9. 
Anticyra,  Sat.  ii.  3. 83 ;  ibid.  ver.  166 ;  Art 

Poet.  300. 
Antilochus,  C.  ii.  9. 14. 
Antiochus,  C.  iii.  6.  36. 
Antiphates,  Art.  Poet.  145. 
Antium,  C.  i.  35  1. 

Antonius  (lulus),  C.  iv.  2 ;  ibid.  ver.  26. 
(M.),triumvir,  Sat.  L  5. 33;  Bpod. 

ix.  29. 

Musa,  Epp.  L  15.  3. 

Anzur,  Sat.  i.  6.  26. 

Anytus,  Sat  ii.  4.  3. 

Apella,  Sat.  i.  5.  100. 

Apelles,  Epp.  ii.  1.  239. 

Apenninus,  Epod.  xvi.  29. 

Apollinaris,  C.  iv.  2.  9. 

Apollo,  vide  etiam  Agyieus,  Phoebus,  C.  i. 

2.  32 ;  C.  i.  7.  3 ;  ibid.  ver.  28 ;  C.  i.  10. 

12 ;  C.  L  16.  6 ;  C.  L  21. 2 ;  ibid.  ver.  10 ; 

C.  L  31.  1 ;  C.  ii.  10.  20;  C.  iii.  4.  64; 

C.  iv.  6,  totum ;  ibid.  ver.  37 ;  Carm.  Sec. 

34;  Epod.  zv.  9;  Sat.  L  9.  78;  Sat.  ii. 

5.  60;  Epp.  L  3.  17;  Epp.  L  16.  59; 

Epp.  ii.  1.  216 ;  Art.  Poet.  407. 
Appia  via,  Epod.  iv.  14;  Sat.  L  5.  6. 
Appius,  Sat.  L  5.  3 ;  Epp.  i.  6. 26 ;  Bpp.  i. 

18.20. 

,  Sat.  i.  6.  20. 

Aprilis,  C.  iv.  11.  16. 

Apulia,  C.  iii.  4.  10 ;  Epod.  iii.  16  ;  Sat.  L 

5.77. 
Apnlicus,  C.  iii.  24.  4. 
Apulus,  C.  i.  33.  7 ;  C.  iii.  4.  8 ;  C.  iii.  5. 

9;  C.  iii.  16.  26  ;  C.iv.  14.  26;  Epod.  ii. 

42 ;  Sat.  u.  1.  34 ;  ibid.  ver.  38. 
Aqnarius,  Sat.  i.  1.  36. 
Aquilo,  C.  L  3.  13;  C.  ii.  9.  6;  C.  iii.  10. 

4 ;  C.  iii.  30.  3 ;  Epod.  x.  7 ;  Epod.  xiii. 

3 ;  Sat.  ii.  6.  25 ;  Sat.  iL  8. 56 ;  Art.  Poet. 

64. 
Aquinas,  Epp.  i.  10.  27* 
Arabes,  C.  i.  29.  1  ;  C.  L  35.  40 ;  C.  ii.  12. 

24 ;  C.  iii.  24.  2;  Epp.  L  6.  6 ;  Epp.  L 

7.36. 
Arbuscula,  Sat.  i.  10.  77* 


Arcadia,  C.  iv.  12.  12. 

Archiacus,  Epp.  i.  5.  1. 

Archilochus,  Epod.  vi.  13 ;  Sat.  ii.  3.  12 ; 

Epp.  i.  19. 25 ;  ibid.  ver.  28 ;  Art  Poet. 

79. 
Archytas,  C.  i.  28,  totum. 
Arctofl,  C.  i.  26.  3;  C.  ii.  15.  16. 
Arcturus,  C.  iii.  1.  27. 
Arellius,  Sat.  ii.  6.  78. 
Argeus,  C.  ii.  6.  5. 
Argi,  vide  etiam  Argos,  Sat.  ii.  3.  132; 

Epp.  ii.  2.  128;  Art  Poet.  118. 
Argivi,  vide  etiam  Argous,  C.  iii.  3.  67 ;  C. 

iii.  16.  12. 
Argonautae,  Epod.  iii.  9. 
Argos,  C.  i.  7.  9. 
Ai^us,  Epod.  xvi.  57* 
Ariadna,  C.  ii.  19.  13. 
Aricia,  Sat.  L  5.  1. 
Aridnus,  Epp.  ii.  2.  167« 
Ariminensis,  Epod.  v.  42. 
Aristarchus  Samothradus,  Art.  Poet.  450. 
Aristippus,  Sat.  ii.  3.  100;  Epp.  L  1.  18; 

Epp.  L  17.  14 ;  ibid.  ver.  23. 
Aristius  Fnscus,  C.  i.  22.  4 ;  Sat.  i.  9.  61 ; 

Sat.  L  10.  83;  Epp.  L  10,  tota;  ibid. 

ver.  1. 
Anstophanes,  Sat.  i.  4.  1. 
Armenius,  C.  ii.  9.  4  ;  Epp.  i.  12.  27. 
Arrius  (Q.),  Sat.  ii.  3.  86  ;  ibid.  ver.  248. 
Asella  Vinnius,  Epp.  i.  13,  tota. 
Asia,  Sat.  L  7.  19;  ibid.  ver.  24;  Epp.  L 

3.5. 
Asina,  Epp.  i.  13.  8. 
Asinius  PoUio,  vide  etiam  PoUio,  C.  ii.  1, 

totum ;  Sat.  i.  10.  42  ;  ibid.  ver.  85. 
Assaracns,  Epod.  xiii.  13. 
Assyrius,  C.  iL  11.  16;  C.  iii.  4.  32;  Art. 

Poet.  118. 
Asterie,  C.  iii.  7*  !• 
Atabulus,  Sat  i.  5.  78. 
Athenae,  C.  L  7.  5 ;  Sat  L  1.  64 ;  Sat  u. 

7.  13;  Epp.  ii.  1.  213;  Epp.  ii.  2.  43; 

ibid.  ver.  81. 
Atlanteus,  C.  L  34.  11. 
Atlanticus,  C.  L  31.  14. 
Atlas,  C.  L  10.  1. 
Atreus,  Art.  Poet.  186. 
Atrides  et  Atridae,  C.  i.  10.  13 ;  C.  ii.  4. 7 ; 

Sat  ii.  3.  187 ;  ibid.  ver.  203 ;  Epp.  L 

2.  12;  Epp.  L7.  43. 
Atta  (T.  Quinctius),  Epp.  ii.  1.  79. 
Attalicus,  C.  L  1.  12 ;  Epp.  L  11.  5. 
Attalus,  C.  ii.  18.  5. 
Atticus,  C.  L  3.  6 ;  Sat  ii.  8.  13. 
Attilius  Regulus.    Vide  Regulus. 
Auctumnus,  C.  iv.  7- 11 ;  Epod.  u.  18;  Sat 

ii.  6.  19. 
Aufidius,  Sat  ii.  4.  24. 

• Luscus,  Sat  i.  5.  34. 

Aniidus,  C.  iii.  30.  10;  C.  iv.  9.  2;  C.  vr. 

14.25;  SatL  1.58. 
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Augiutus.    Vide  Caesar  OctaTiamu. 

AoUs,  Sat.  ii.  3.  199. 

Aulon,  C.  ii.  6.  18. 

Aulus,  Sat.  ii.  3.  171 ;  Art.  Poet  371. 

Ausonius,  C.  iv.  4.  56. 

Auster,  C.  ii.  14.  16;  C.  iii.  3.  4;  C.  iii. 

27.  22;  C.  iT.  14.  21 ;  Epod.  x.  4;  Sat. 

i.  1.  6;  Sat.  ii.  2.  41;  Sat  ii.  6.  18;  Sat. 

u.  8.  6;  Epp.  i.  11.  15. 
Aventinusy  Cann.  Sec.  69 ;  Epp.  ii.  2.  69. 
Ayemalis,  Epod.  ▼.  26. 
Avidienus,  Sat.  iL  2.  65. 


B. 


Babylonius,  C.  i.  11.  2. 
Baocfaae,  C.  ui.  25.  15. 
BacchiuB,  gladiator,  Sat  i.  7-  20. 
Bacchus,  yide  etiam  Bassareua,  Euius,  Le- 

naeus,  Liber,  Lyaeua,  Thyoneus,  C.  i.  7< 

3;  C.  i.  17.  22;  C.  i.  18.  6.  7.  9.  11 

C.  i.  19.  2 ;  C.  i.  27.  3;  C.  ii.  6.  19;  C. 

ti.  19.  1 ;  ibid.  ver.  6 ;  ibid.  ver.  28 ;  C. 

iu.  3.  13;  C.  ui.  16.  34;  C.  iu.  25.  1 

Epod.  zi.  13 ;  Sat  i.  3.  7  ;  Epp.  ii.  2.  78 ; 

Art.  Poet  239. 
Bactra,  C.  iii.  29.  28. 
Baiae,  C.  ii.  18.  20 ;  C.  iii.  4.  24 ;  Epp.  i. 

1.  83;  Epp.  i.  15.  2;  ibid.  ver.  12. 
Baianus,  Sat  ii.  4.  32. 
Balatro  Senritiufl,  Sat  u.  8.  21 ;  ibid.  yer. 

33.  40;  ibid.  yer.  64;  ibid.  ver.  83. 
Balbinus,  Sat.  i.  3.  40. 
Bandusia,  C.  iu.  13.  1. 
Bantinus,  C.  iu.  4.  15. 
Barbaria,  Epp.  i.  2.  7. 
Barine,  C.  u.  8.  2. 
Barium,  Sat  i.  5.  97. 
Barrus,  Sat  i.  4.  110;  Sat  i.  6.  30 ;  Sat. i. 

7.8. 
Bassareus,  C.  i.  18.  11. 
Bassus  (Caecitius),  C.  i.  36.  14. 
BathyUus,  Epod.  ziy.  9. 
Bayius,  Epod.  yi.    Vide  annotat. 
BeUerophontes,  C.  ui.  7-  15;  C.  ui.  12.  8; 

C.  iv.  11.28. 
BeUona,  Sat  u.  3.  223. 
Beneyentum,  Sat.  i.  5.  71« 
Berecyntius,  C.  L  18.  13 ;  C.  ui.  19.  18 ;  C. 

iy.  1.22. 
Bestius,  Epp.  i.  15.  37* 
Bibaculus  (M.  Furius),  Sat  i.  10.  36;  Sat 

u.  5.  41. 
Bibulus  (M.  Calpumins),  C.  ui.  28.  8. 

-r ,  Horatu  amicus,  Sat  i.  10.  86. 

Bioneus,  Epp.  u.  2.  60. 

Birrius,  Sat.  i.  4.  69. 

Bistonides,  C.  u.  19.  20. 

Bithus,  Sat.  i.  7.  20. 

Bithynus,  conf.  Thynus,  C.  i.  35.  7 ;  Bpp* 

i.  6.  33. 


Boeotns,  Epp.  u.  1.  244. 

Bohmus,  Sat  i.  9.  11. 

Boreas,  C.  iu.  24.  38. 

Bosporus,  C.  u.  13.  14 ;  C.  iL  90.  14;  C. 

iu.  4.  30. 
Breuni,  C.  iy.  14.  II. 
Briseis,  C.  u.  4.  3. 
Britanni,  C.  L  21.  15;  C.  L  .35.  30;  C.  in. 

4.  33;  C.  ui.  5.  3;  C.  iy.  14.  48  ;  Epod. 

yu.  7. 
Bmndisium,  Sat  L  5.  104 ;  Epp.  L  17.  52 ; 

Epp.  i.  18.  20. 
BratusXM.),  C.  u.  7.  2 ;  Sat  L  7- 18  ;  ilwL 

yer.  33. 
Bullatius,  Epp.  L  11,  tote. 
Bupalus,  Epod.  yi.  14. 
Butra,  Epp.  i.  5.  26. 
Byzantins,  Sat.  u.  4.  66. 


Cadmus,  heros,  Art  Poet.  187. 
,  camifex,  Sat  i.  6.  39. 


CaecUitts  (a)  MeteUus  Celer,  C.  u.  1.  1. 

Statius,  Epp.  u.  1.  59 ;  Art.  Pdet 


54. 
Caecubus,  C.  i.  20.  9;  C.  L  37-  6;  C.  n. 

14.  25;  C.  ui.  28.  3;  Epod.  ix.  1 ;  ifaid. 

yer.  36;  Sat.  u.  8.  15. 
Caetius,  Sat.  L  4.  69. 
Caeris,  Epp.  L  6.  62. 
Caesar,  yide  C.  Jutius  Caesar,  C.  L  2.  44 ; 

C.L  12.47;  SatL9.  18. 
Octavianus,  C.  i.  2.  52 ;  C.  L  6.  11 ; 

C.  L  12.  47;  ibid.  yer.  52;  C.  L  21.  14; 

C.  L  35.  29;  C.  L  37.  16;  C.  u.  9.  19; 

C.  iL  12.  10 ;  C.  ui.  3.  11 ;  C.  uL  4.  37; 

C.  iu.  5.  3 ;  C.  iu.  14,  totum ;  ibid.  yer. 

16;  C.  ui.  25.  4;  C.  iy.  2.  34;  ibid.  yer. 

43 ;  ibid.  yer.  48 ;  C.  iy.  4.  27  ;  C.  iy.  5, 

totnm;  ibid.  yer.  1;  ibid.  yer.  16;  ibid. 

yer.  27;  C.  iy.  14,  totum;  ibid.  yer.  6; 

C.  iy.  15,  totum;  ibid.  yer.  17;  Carm. 

Sec.  50;  Epod.  L  3;  Epod.  iz.  2;  ibid. 

yer.  18 ;  ibid.  yer.  37 ;  Sat  L  3.  4 ;  Sat 

u.   1.   11  ;  ibid.  ver.  16;  ibid.  yer.  19; 

ibid.  yer.  84 ;  Sat  u.  5.  62 ;  Epp.  L  3. 

2 ;  ibid.  yer.  7 ;  Epp.  i.  5.  9 ;  Epp.  L  12. 

28 ;  Epp.  L  13.  2 ;  ibid.  yer.  18  ;  Epp.  i. 

16.  29  ;  Epp.  L  18.  56 ;  Epp.  u.  1,  tota ; 

ibid.  yer.  15;  Epp.  u.  2.  48. 
Calaber,  C.  L  33.  16;  C.  uL  16.  33;  C.  iy. 

8.  20;  Epod.  L  27;  Epp.  L  7- 14;  Epp, 

u.  2.  177. 
Calabria,  C.  L  31.  5. 
Calais,  C.  ui.  9.  14. 
Calenus,  C.  i.  20.  9 ;  C.  L  31.  9. 
Cales,  C.  iy.  12.  14. 

CalUmachus,  Sat  i.  2.  105;  Epp.  iL  2. 100. 
CaUiope,  C.  iu.  4.  2. 
Calpumius  Bibulus,  Sat  L  10.  86. 
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Calrus  (C.  Lidnius),  Sat  i.  10.  19. 
Camena,  C.  i.  12.  89;  C.  u.  16.  38;  C.  iii. 

4.  21 ;  C.  W.  6.  27;  C.  iv.  9.  8 ;  Carm. 

Sec.  62;  Sat.  i.   10.  45;  Epp.  i.  1.  1  ; 

£pp.  i.  18.  47 ;  Epp.  i.  19.  6 ;  Art.  Poet. 

275. 
Camillus  (M.  Furius),  C.  i.  12.  42 ;  Epp.  i. 

1.64. 
Campanufl,   Sat.  i.   5.   45;  ibid.  Ter.  62; 

Sat.  i.  6.  118 ;  Sat.  ii.  3.  144;  Sat.  u.  8. 

56. 
Campus  Martius,  oonf.  Martius,  C.  iii.  1. 

11 ;  C.  ui.  7.  26;  Sat.  i.  1. 91  ;  Sat.  i.  6. 

126 ;  Sat.  ii.  3.  55  ;  Epp.  i.  7-  69 ;  Epp. 

i.  11.4. 
Canicula,  C.  i.  17-  17 ;  C.  iii.  13.  9. 
Canidia  (Gratidia),  Epod.  ui.  8 ;  Epod.  t. 

15 ;  ibid.  Ter.  48 ;  Epod.  ZTii. ;    Sat.  i. 

8.  24;  ibid.  Ter.  48;  Sat.  ii.  1.  48;  Sat 

ii.  8.  95. 
Canis,  sidus,  Epp.  L  10. 16. 

,  Sat.  ii.  2.  56. 

Cantaber,  C.  ii.  6.  2;  C.  ii.  11.  1 ;  C.  iii.  8. 

22;  C.iT.  14.41;  Epp.  i.  12.26. 
Cantabricus,  Epp.  i.  18.  55. 
Canusinus,  Sat  i.  10.  30. 
Canusium,  Sat  i.  5.  91 ;  Sat  ii.  3.  168. 
Capito  Fonteius,  Sat  i.  5.  32. 
Capitolinus  PetiUius,  Sat  i.  4.  94.  96;  Sat 

i.  10.  26. 
Capitolium,  C.  i.  37-  6 ;  C.  iii.  3.  42 ;  C. 

iii.  24.  45;  C.  iii.  30.  8;  C.  iT.  3.  9. 
Cappadox,  Epp.  i.  6.  39. 
Capra,  C.  iu.  7-  6. 
Capricomus,  C.  ii.  17.  20. 
Caprius,  Sat  i.  4.  66. 
Capua,  Epod.  XTi.  5 ;  Sat  i.  6.  47 ;  Epp.  i. 

11.  n. 
Carinae,  Epp.  i.  7.  48. 
Carpathius,  C.  i.  35.  8 ;  C.  iT.  5.  10. 
Carthago.     Vide  Karthago. 
Cascellius  A.,  Art.  Poet  371. 
Caspius,  C.  ii.  9.  2. 
Cassandra,  C.  ii.  4.  8. 
Cassius  Etruscus,  Sat  i.  10.  62. 

Parmensis,  Epp.  i.  4.  3. 

SeTerus,  Epod.  ri. 

Castalia,  C.  iii.  4.  61. 

Castor  et  Polluz,  C.  i.  3.  2;  C.  i.  12.  25; 

C.  iT.  5.  35 ;  C.  iT.  8.  31 ;  Epod.  xrii. 

42;  ibid.  Ter.  43;  Sat  ii.  1.26;  Epp. 

ii.  1.  5. 

,  gladiator,  Epp.  i.  18.  19. 

Catia,  Sat.  i.  2.  95. 

Catienus,  Sat  ii.  3.  61. 

Catilus,  C.  i.  18.  2. 

Catius,  Sat.  ii.  4.  1 ;  ibid.  Ter.  88. 

Cato  Censorius,  C.  ii.   15.  11;  C.  iii.  21. 

11 ;  Sat  i.  2.  32;  Epp.  ii.  2.  117;  Art. 

Poet  56. 
Utioensis,  C.  i.  12.  35;  C.  ii.  1.  24; 

Epp.  i.  19.  13. 


CatuUus,  Sat  i.  10.  10. 

Caucasus,  C.  i.  22.  7 ;  Epod.  i.  12. 

Caudium,  Sat.  i.  5.  51. 

Cecropius,  C.  iL  1.  12 ;  C.  it.  12.  6. 

Celsus  AibinoTanus,  Epp.  i.  3.  15;  Epp. 

i.  8. 
Censorinus  (C.  Mardus),  C.  iT.  8. 
Centaureus,  C.  i.  18.  8. 
Centaurus,  C.  iT.  2.  15;  Epod.  ziii.  11. 
Cepheus,  C.  iii.  29.  17. 
Ceraunia.    Vide  Acroceraunia. 
Cerbenis,  C.  ii.  13.  34;  C.  ii.  19.  29;  ibid. 

Ter.  31;  C.  iii.  11.  17- 
Ceres,  C.  iii.  2.  26;  C.  iii.  24.  13;  C.  It. 

5.  18;  Carm.  Sec.  30;  Epod.  ZTi.  43; 

Sat  ii.  2.  124;  Sat  u.  8.  14. 
Cerinthus,  Sat  i.  2.  81. 
CerTius,  Sat  ii.  1.  47. 

alius,   Tidnus  Horatii,   Sat  ii.  6. 


77. 

Cethegus,  Epp.  ii.  2.  117;  Art.  Poet  50. 
Ceus,  C.  ii.  1.38;  C.  iT.  9.  7- 
Charon,  C.  iL  18.  34. 
CharybdU,  C.  L  27-  19;  Art  Poet  145. 
Chia,  C.  iT.  13.  7- 
Chimaera,  C.  i.  27.  24 ;  C.  ii.  17.  13 ;  C. 

iT.  2.  16. 
Chios,  Epp.  L  11.  1 ;  ibid.  Ter.  21. 
Chiron,  Epod.  ziii.  11. 
Chius,  C.  iii.  19.  5 ;  Epod.  ix.  34 ;  Sat  i. 

10.24;  Sat  ii.  3.  115;   Sat  u.  8.  15. 

48. 
Chloe,  C.  L  23.  1 ;  C.  iu.  7-  10;  C  iii.  9. 

6 ;  ibid.  Ter.  9 ;  ibid.  Ter.  19 ;  C.  iii.  26. 

12. 
Chloris,  C.  ii.  5.  18. 
alia  (uxor  pauperis  Ibyd),  C.  iii. 

15.8. 
Choerilus,   Epp.   ii.    1.  233;    Art.    Poet 

357. 
Chremes,  persona  comica,  Epod.  i.  33 ;  Sat 

LIO.  40;  Art.  Poet  94. 
Chrysippus,  Sat  i.  3.  127 ;  Sat  ii.  3.  44 ; 

ibid.  Ter.  287  ;  Epp.  i.  2.  4. 
Cibyraticus,  Epp.  i.  6.  33. 
Cicirrhus  Messius,  Sat.  i.  5.  52. 
Cicuta,  Sat  ii.  3.  69 ;  ibid.  Ter.  175. 
Cilnius  Maecenas.     Vide  Maecenas. 
Cinara,  C.  It.  l.  4;  C.  iT.  13.  21 ;  ibid.  Ter. 

22 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  28;  Epp.  i.  14.  33. 
Circaeus,  Epod.  i.  30. 
Circe,  C.  i.  17-  20 ;  Epod.  zrii.  17  ;  Epp.  i. 

2.23. 
Circdi,  Sat.  ii.  4.  33. 
Circus,  Sat  L  6.  113;  Sat  ii.  3.  183. 
Claudius  (Appius),  Sat  i.  6.  21. 
Nero  (Tiberius),  C.  iT.   14.   14; 

ibid.*Ter.  29;  Epp.  i.  3.  2;   Epp.  i.  8. 

2 ;   Epp.  i.  9 ;  Epp.  i.  12.  26 ;  Epp.  ii 

2.  1. 

,  adject.,  C.  iv.  4.  73. 


I  Clazomenae,  Sat  i.  T,  5. 
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Cleopatra,  C.  i.  37-  7;  Epod.  iz.  11. 

CUo,  C.  L  12.  2. 

ClusiniUy  Epp.  i.  15.  9. 

Clytaemnestn,  Sat.  i.  1.  100. 

Cocoeiufl  (Nerra),  Sat.  i.  5. 28 ;  ibid.  ver.  50. 

Cocytos,  C.  ii.  14.  18. 

Codnis,  C.  iii.  19.  2. 

Coelius.    Vide  Caelius. 

Colchicus,  Epod.  ▼.  24 ;  Epod.  zvii.  35. 

Colchis,  Epod.  zvi.  58. 

Colchus,  C.  ii.  13.  8;  C.  ii.  20.  17;  C.  iv. 

4.63;  Art  Poet.  118. 
Colophon,  Epp.  i.  11.  3. 
ConcanuB,  C.  iii.  4.  34. 
Copia,  Carm.  Sec.  60 ;  Epp.  i.  12.  29. 
Coranus,  Sat.  ii.  5.  6?  ;  ibid.  yer.  64. 
Corinthus,  C.  i.  7-  2 ;  Epp.  i.  17.  36 ;  Epp. 

ii.  1.  193. 
Corvinus.    Vide  Messalla  Cormus  et  Pop< 

licoU. 
Corybantes,  C.  i.  16.  8. 
Corydus,  Sat.  ii.  4.  68. 
Cotiso,  C.  iii.  8.  18. 
Cotyttius,  Epod.  zvii.  56. 
Cous,  C.  iv.  13.  13;  Epod.  xti.  18;  Sat  i. 

2.  101 ;  Sat.  u.  4.  29;  Sat.  ii.  8.  9. 
Cragrus,  C.  i.  21.  8. 
Crantor,  Epp.  i.  2.  4. 
Crassus,  C.  iii.  5.  5. 
Craterus,  Sat.  ii.  3.  161. 
Cratinus,  Sat  i.  4.  1 ;  Epp.  i.  19.  1. 
Creon,  Epod.  y.  64. 
Cressa,  C.  i.  36.  10. 
Creta,  C.  iu.  2?.  34 ;  Epod.  iz.  29. 
Creticus,  C.  i.  26.  2. 
Crispinus,  Sat.  i.  1.  120;  Sat.  i.  3.  139; 

Sat.  i.  4.  14;  Sat  U.  7.  45. 
Crispus  Salustius,  C.  ii.  2. 
Croesus,  Epp.  i.  11.  2. 
Cumae,  Epp.  i.  15.  11. 
Cupidines,  C.  i.  19.  1 ;  C.  iv.  1.  5. 
Cupido,  Tide  Amor,  C.  i.  2.  34 ;  C.  i.  30. 6 ; 

C.  i.  32.  10;  C.  ii.  8.  14;  C.  iv.  13.  5; 

Epod.  zvii.  57« 
Cupiennius,  Sat  i.  2.  36. 
Cura,  C.  ii.  16.  22;  C.  iii.  1.  40. 
Curius,  C.  i.  12.  41 ;  Epp.  i.  1.  64. 
CurtiUus,  heluo,  Sat  u.  8.  52. 
Cybele,  C.  i.  16.  6. 
Cyclades,  C.  i.  14.  20;  C.  iii.  28.  14. 
Cyclicus,  Art.  Poet  136. 
Cyclops,  C.  i.  4.  7;  Sat  i.  5.  63;  Epp.  ii. 

2.  125;  Art.  Poet  145. 
Cydonius,  C.  iv.  9.  17* 
CyUeneus,  Epod.  ziu.  9. 
Cynicus,  Epp.  i.  17«  18. 
Cynthia  (Diana),  C.  ui.  28.  12. 
Cynthius,  C.  i.  21.  2. 
Cynthus,  C.  ui.  4.  63. 

Cyprius,C.i.  1.  13;  C.m.29.60;  C.iv.  1.20. 
Cyprus,  C.  i.  3.  1 ;  C.  i.  19.  10 ;  C.  i.  30. 

2 ;  C.  iU.  26.  9. 


Cyrus,  C.  U.  2.  17 ;  C.  Ui.  29.  2?. 

f  adolescens,  C.  L  17.  25 ;  C.  L  33. 6. 

Cytherea,  C.  L  4.  5;  C.  m.  12.  4. 


D. 

Dacus,  C.  L  35.  9;  C.  U.  20.  18;  C.  iiL  6L 

14;  C.  Ui.  8.  18;  Sat  U.  6.  53. 
Daedaleus,  C.  U.  20.  13 ;  C.  iv.  2.  2. 
Daedalus,  C.  i.  3.  34. 
Dalmaticus.    Vide  Dehnaticas. 
Dama,  Sat  L  6.  38;  Sat  u.  5.  18;  ibid. 

ver.  101 ;  Sat  U.  7.  54. 
DamaUs,  C.  L  36.  13 ;  ibid.  Ter.  17 ;  ibid. 

ver.  18. 
Damasippus,  Sat  iL  3.  16 ;  ibid.  yer.  25 ; 

ibid.  ver.  64 ;  ibid.  ver.  324. 
Damodes,  C.  iU.  1.  I7. 
Danae,  C.  Ui.  16.  1. 

Danaus,  C.  U.  14.  18;  C.  iiL  11.  23,  sqq. 
Danubius,  vide  Ister,  C.  iv.  15.  21. 
Dardanus,  C.  L  15.  10 ;  C.  iv.  6.  7. 
Daunias,  C.  i.  22.  14. 
Daunius,  C.  U.  1.  34;  C.  iv.  6.  27. 
Daunns,  C.  Ui.  30.  11 ;  C.  iv.  14.  26. 
Davus,  Sat.  i.  10.  40 ;  Sat  U.  5.  91 ;  Ait 

Poet  114;  ibid.  237. 

-,  HoratU  servus,  Sat  n.  7-  2 ;  iMd. 


zL  5; 


ver.  46  ;  ibid.  ver.  100. 
December,  C.  Ui.  18.  10;    Epod. 

Sat  U.  7.  4 ;  Epp.  L  20.  2?. 
Deoemviri,  Epp.  U.  1.  24. 
Dedus,  Sat  L  6.  20. 
Decor,  C.  U.  U.  6. 
Deiphobus,  C.  iv.  9.  22. 
DeUus,  C.  Ui.  4.  64;  C.  iv.  3.  6;  C.  iv.  6. 

33. 

(Q.),  C.  U.  3. 

Delmaticus,  C.  iL  1.  16. 

Delphi,  C.  i.  7.  3;  Art.  Poet  219. 

Delphicus,  C.  iU.  90.  15. 

Delus,  C.  L  21.  10. 

Demetrius  (M.),  Sat  L  10.  19;  iUd.  ver. 

79 ;  ibid.  ver.  90. 
,  puer  L.  MarcU  PhiUppi,  Epp.  L 

7.52. 
Democritus,  Epp.  L  12. 12 ;  Epp.  ii.  1. 194 ; 

Art.  Poet.  297. 
Diana,  vide  Cynthia,  Delia,  C.  L  12.  22; 

C.  L  21.  1 ;  C.  U.  12.  20 ;  C.  iU.  4.  71 ; 

C.  Ui.  22.  1;  C.  Ui.  28.  12;  C.  ir.  &  33; 

C.  iv.  7.  25;  Carm.  Sec  1;  ilmL  70; 

ibid.  75 ;  Epod.  v.  51 ;  Epod.  zvU.  3 ;  Art 

Poet  16;  ibid.  454. 
Diespiter,  C.  L  34.  5 ;  C.  Ui.  2.  29. 
Digentia,  rivus,  Epp.  L  16.  12 ;  Epp.  L  18. 

104. 
Dindymene,  C.  L  16.  5. 
Diogenes,  Epp.  i.  17   18 ;  ibid.  r&r.  25. 
Diomedes,  vide  lydides»  Sat  L  5,  98 ;  Sat 

L7.  16;  Art  Poet  146. 
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Dionaeiu,  C.  ii.  1.  39. 

Dionysius,  Sat.  L  6.  38. 

Dircaeus,  C.  iy.  2.  25. 

Discordia,  Sat.  i.  4.  60. 

Dolichos  (aL  Docilis)|  gladiator,  Epp.  i.  18. 

19. 
DoriuB,  Epod.  iz.  6. 
Dosseiinus,  Epp.  ii.  l.  173. 
Drusufl,  C.  iv.  4.  18 ;  C.  iy.  14.  10. 


E. 


Echionius,  C.  iy.  4.  64. 

Edoni,  C.  ii.  7-  27- 

Egeria,  Sat.  i.  2.  126. 

Egnatia.     Vide  Gnatia. 

Elegi,  Art  Poet  77. 

Eleus,  C.  iy.  2.  17- 

Empedoclesy  Epp.  L  12.  20;   Arft.   Poet. 

465. 
Enoeladus,  C.  iii.  4.  56. 
Enipeus,  Asteriae  amator,  C.  iii.  7«  23. 
Eimiufl,  C.  iy.  8.  20 ;  Sat.  L  10.  54 ;  Epp. 

L  19.  7;  Epp.  iL  1.  50;  Art  Poet  56 ; 

ibid.  259. 
Eons,  C.  i.  35.  31 ;  Epod.  ii.  51. 
Eqnus  Tuticus,  Sat  L  5.  87« 
Ephesus,  C.  i.  7.  2. 
Ephialtes.    Vide  Otus. 
Epicharmus,  Epp.  ii.  1.  58. 
Epicurus,  Epp.  i.  4.  16. 
Epidaurius,  Sat.  1.  3.  27- 
Erydna  (Venus),  C.  i.  2.  33. 
Erymanthus,  C.  i.  21.  7- 
Esquiliae,  Sat  i.  8.  14 ;  Sat  U.  6.  33. 
Esquilinus,  Epod.  y.  100  ;  Epod.  zyii.  58. 
EtruBCUS,  C.  i.  2.  14 ;  C.iii.  29.  35 ;  Cann. 

Sec.  38 ;  Epod.  zyi.  4 ;  ibid.  yer.  40 ;  Sat 

L  6.  1 ;  Sat  L  10.  61. 
Euander,  Sat.  i.  3.  91. 
Euias,  C.  iii.  26.  9. 
Euius,  C.L  18.9;  C.u.  11.  17. 
Eumenides,  C.  ii.  13.  36. 
EupoUs,  Sat  L  4.  1 ;  Sat.  ii.  3.  12. 
Europe,  C.  iii.  3.  47- 
,  heroina,  C.  iii.  27.  26;  ibid.  yer. 

67. 
Eurus.    Vide  ad  C.  i.  25.  20;  C.  L  28.  25 ; 

C.  ii.  16.  24;  C.  iii.  17-  H  ;  C.iy.  4.  43; 

C.  iy.  6.  10  ;  Epod.  z.  5 ;  Epod.  zyi.  54. 
Euterpe,  C  L  1.  33. 
Eutrapelus  (P.  Volumnius),  Epp.  i.  18.  31. 


Fabia  tribus,  Epp.  L  6.  52. 
Fabius,  Sat.  L  1. 14 ;  Sat  L  2.  134. 
Fabricius,  C.  L  12.40. 

,  adject,  Sat.  ii.  3.  36. 

Falemus  et  Falernum,  C.  L  20.  10 ;  C.  i. 

3 


27.10;  C.ii.3.  8;  C.U.6.19;  C.U.  11. 

19;C.iii.  1.  43;  Epod. iy.  13;  8at.L  10. 

24;  Sat  ii.  2.  15;  Sat  ii.  3.  115;  Sat 

ii.  4.  19 ;  ibid.  yer.  24 ;  ibid.  yer.  55 ;  Sat 

ii.  8.  16;  Epp.  L  14.  34;  Epp.  i.  18.  91. 
Fannius  (Quadratus),  Sat  i.  4.  21 ;  Sat.  L 

10.  80. 
Fatum,  C.  iL  17.  24. 
Faunus  et  Fauni,  C.  L  4.  11 ;  C.  L  17.  2; 

C.  ii.  17.  28;  C.  iii.  18.  1 ;  Epp.  L  19. 

4;  Art.  Poet244. 
Fausta,  Sat  i.  2.  64. 
Faustitaa,  C.  iy.  5. 18. 
Fayonius,  C.  i.  4.  1 ;  C.  iii.  7*  2. 
,  SatL5.  56. 


Febris,  C.  i.  3.  30. 

Ferentinum,  Epp.  L  17*  8. 

Feronia,  Sat  i.  5.  24. 

Fesoenninus,  Epp.  ii.  1.  145. 

Pidenae,  Epp.  L  11.  8. 

Fides,  C.  L  18.  16;  C.  L  24.  7;  C.  L  35. 

21 ;  C.  iy.  5.  20;  Carm.  Sec.  57. 
Flaccus,  yide  Horatius,  Epod.  zy.  12 ;  Sat. 

ii.  1.  18. 
Flayius,  Sat.  L  6.  72. 
Florus,  yide  Julius  Florusy  Epp.  i.  3.  1 ; 

Epp.  ii.  2.  1. 
Folia,  saga,  Epod.  y.  42. 
Fonteius  Capito,  Sat.  i.  5.  32. 
Forentum,  C.  iii.  4.  16. 
Formiae,  C.  iii.  17.  6 ;  Sat  i.  5.  37. 
Formianns,  C.  L  20. 11. 
Fors,  C.  L  9.  14. 
Fortuna,  C.  L  34.  16 ;  C.  L  36.  1 ;  C.  ii.  1. 

3 ;  C.  iii.  29.  49;  C.  iy.  14. 37 ;  Epod.  iy. 

6;  Sat  u.  2.  126;  Sat  ii.  6.  49;  Sat.  ii. 

8.  61 ;  Epp.  i.  1.  68 ;  Epp.  L  11.  20. 
Forum  Appii,  Sat.  L  5.  3. 

Romanum,  Sat  L  6.  114;  Epp.  L 


7.48. 
Fufidius,  Sat.  L  2.  12. 
Fufius,  Sat  ii.  3.  60. 
Fulyius,  Sat.  ii.  7.  96. 
Fundanius  (C),  Sat  L  10.  42 ;  Sat  ii.  8. 19. 
Fundi,  Sat  L  5.  34. 
Furiae,  C  L  28.  17;  Sat.  L  8.  45;  Sat  u. 

3.  135;  ibid.yer.  141. 
Furius,  Sat  ii.  1.  49. 

Bibaculus,  Sat  L  10. 36 ;  Sat.  ii.  6. 


41. 

Fumius,  Sat  L  10.  86. 
Furor,  Epod.  y.  92. 
Fuscus  Aristius,  yide  Aristiua  Fuscus,  C  i. 

22.  4;  Sat  L  9. 61 ;  Sat  L  10.  83;  Epp. 

L  10,  tota. 


Gabii,  Epp.  L  11.  7;  Epp.  L  15.  9;  Epp. 

ii.  1.  25;  Epp.  ii.  2.  3. 
Gabinius,  C.  ii.  6. 
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Gades,  C.  u.  2.  11;  C.  u.  6.  1. 

GaetttluB,  C.  i.  23.  10;  C.  u.  20.  16 ;  C.  iu. 

20.2;  Epp.  ii.  2.  181. 
Galaesus,  C.  ii.  6.  10. 
Galatea,  C.  iii.  2?.  U. 
Galba,  Sat.  i.  2.  46. 
Galli  (popalus),  Epod.ix.  18;  Sat.iL  1.  14. 

(Cybelae  saoerdotes),  Sat  i.  2.  121. 

Gallia,  C.  iv.  14.  49. 

Gallicas,  C.  i.  8.  6 ;  C.  iii.  16.  35. 

Gallina,  Sat.  ii.  6.  44. 

Gallonius,  Sat.  ii.  2.  47. 

Ganymedes,  C.  iii.  20.  16 ;  C.  iv.  4.  4. 

Garganus,  Epp.  ii.  1.  202. 

Gargilius,  Epp.  i.  6.  58. 

Gargonius,  Sat.  i.  2.  2? ;  Sat.  i.  4.  92. 

Geloni,  C.  u.  9. 23 ;  C.  ii.  20. 19 ;  C.  iiL  4.  35. 

Genauni,  C.  iv.  14.  10. 

Genitalis,  Carm.  Sec.  16. 

Genius,  C.  iii.  17-  U;  Epp.  i.  7*  94;  Epp. 

iL  1.   144;  Epp.  ii.  2.  187;  Art.  PoSt. 

210. 
Germania,  C.  iv.  5.  26 ;  Epod.  x¥i.  7* 
Geryon  s.  Geryones,  C.  ii.  14.  8. 
Getae,  C.  in.  21.  11 ;  C.  It.  15.  22. 
Gigantes,  vide  Tellus,  C.  ii.  19.  22 ;  C.  iii. 

4.43. 
Giganteus,  C.  iii.  1.  7* 
Glaucus,  Sat.  i.  7-  17. 
G.oria,  Sat.  L  6.  23;  Epp.  L  18.  22;  Epp. 

iL  1.  177 
Glycera,  C.  L  19.  5 ;  C.  L  30.  3;  C.  iii.  19. 

28. 

,  Tibulli  amica,  C.  i.  33.  2. 

Glycon,  Epp.  i.  1.  30. 

Gnatia,  Sat  i.  5.  97* 

Gnidins  et  Gnidos.  Vide  Cnidius  et  Cnidos. 

Guosius,  vide  Cnosius,  C.  L  15.  17* 

Gorgonius.     Vide  Gargonius. 

Gracchus,  Epp.  ii.  2.  89. 

Graeda,  C.  L  15.  6 ;  C.  !▼.  5.  35;  Epp.  L 

2.  7 ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  93  ;  ibid.  ver.  156. 
Graecus,  C.  i.  20.  2 ;  C.  iii.  24.  57 ;  Sat.  i. 

5.  3;  Sat.  L  7*  32;  Sat.  L  10.  20;  ihid. 

▼er.   31;   ibid.  Ter.  35;   ibid.  ver.  66; 

Sat.  ii.  3.  100;  Epp.  ii.  1.  28  ;  ibid.  ver. 

90;  ibid.  Ter.  161;  Epp.  ii.  2.  7;  Art. 

Poet.  53;  ibid.  268;  ibid.  286. 
Graius,  C.  ii.  4.  12 ;  C.  ii.  16.  38 ;  C.  It.  8. 

4  ;  Epod.  z.  12  ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  19;  Epp.  ii. 

2.  42 ;  Art.  Poet.  323. 
Gratiae,  C.  i.  4.  6;  C.  L  30  6 ;  C.  iiL  19. 

16;  C.  iiL21.22;  C.  iT.  7.  5. 
Grospbus  Pompeius,  C.  iL  16.  7;  £pp-  i- 

12.  22. 
Gyas,  alii  Gyges,  C.  ii.  17-  14 ;  C.  iii.  4. 69. 
Gyges,  C.  ii.  5.  20 ;  C.  iii.  7*  5. 


H. 
Hadria,  C.  L  3.  15;  C.  i.  33.  15;  C.  u.  11. 


2;  C.  ii.  14.  14;  C.  iii.  3.  5;   C.  iiL  9. 

23;  C.  iii.  27.  19;  Epp.  L  18.  63. 
Hadrianum  mare,  C.  L  16.  4. 
HaediUa,  C.  L  17.  9. 
Haedus,  C.  iii.  l.  28. 
Haemonia,  C.  i.  37.  20. 
Haemus,  C.  1.  12.  6. 
Hagne,  Sat.  L  3.  40. 
Hannibal,  C.  ii.  12.  2;  C.  iiL  6.  36  ;   C.  ir. 

4.  42;  ibid.  Ter.  49;  C.  iT.  8.  16;   Bpod, 

ZTi.  8. 
Harpyiae,  Sat.  ii.  2.  40. 
Hasdrubal,  C.  It.  4.  38;  ibid.  Ter.  72. 
Hebrus,  C.  L  25.  20  ;  C.  iiL  25.  10  ;  £pp. 

L  3.  3 ;  Epp.  L  16.  13. 

,  adolescens,  C.  iii.  12.  6. 

Hecate,  Sat.  L  8.  ^.  ' 

Hector,  C.  ii.  4.  10;  C.  It.  9.   22;  Epod.         | 

ZTU.  12;  Sat.L7.  12. 
Hectoreus,  C.  iii.  3.  28.  ' 

Helena,  C.  i.  3. 2 ;  C.  i.  15.  2 ;  C.  iii.  3.  20 ; 

ibid.  Ter.  25 ;  C.  It.  9.  16 ;  Epod.  xiv. 

13  ;  Epod.  ZTiL  42;  Sat.  i.  3.  107- 
Helioon,  C.  L  12.  5;  Epp.  ii.  1.  218 ;  Ait. 

Poet.  296. 
Heliodorus,  Sat  i.  5.  2. 
Hellas,  puella,  Sat  ii.  3.  277- 
Hercules,  Tide  Alddes,  C.  iii.  3.  9 ;  C.  iii. 

14.  1 ;  C.  iT.  4.  62 ;  C.  It.  5.  36 ;  C.  ir. 

8.  30;   Epod.  iii.  17;  Epod.   ZTiL    31; 

Sat  ii.  6.  13;  Epp.  L  1.  5;  Epp.  iL  1. 

10. 
Herculeusi  C.  L  3.  36;  C.  ii.  12.  6. 
Hermogenes  Tigellius,  Tide  Tigellius  Her- 

mogenes,  Sat  L  3.   129;  Sat  L  4.  72; 

Sat  L  9.  25  ;  Sat  L   10.  18;  ibid.  Ter. 

80. 
Herodes,  Epp.  iL  2.  184. 
Hesperia  (Italia),  C.  iii.  6.  8;  C.  It.  5.  38. 
(^Hispania),  C.  L  36.  4. 


Hesperius  (de  Italia),  C.  L  28.  26;  C.  n.  1. 

32 ;  C.  ii.  17-  20 ;  C.  iT.  16.  16. 
Hiber,  C.  ii.  20.  20. 
Hiberia,  C.  iv.  5.  28 ;  C.  iT.  16.  60. 

(Asiana),  Epod.  t.  21. 

Hibericus,  Epod.  iv.  3. 

Hiberus,  C.  i.  29.  15;  Sat  ii.  8.  46. 

Hippolyte,  C.  iii.  7-  16- 

Hippolytus,  C.  iT.  7.  26. 

Hipponaz,  Epod.  tI.  14. 

Hirpinus,  C.  iL  11.  2. 

Hispanus,  C.  iiL  6.  31 ;  C.  iii.  8.  21 ;  C.  iiL 

14.3. 
Homerus,  C.  iT.  9.  6 ;  Sat  i.  10.  52 ;  Bpp. 

L  2.  1 ;  Epp.  i.  19.  6;  Epp.  iL  1.  50; 

Art.  Poct  74;  ibid.  140;  ibid.  359;  ibid. 

401. 
Honos,  deus,  Carm.  Sec.  57. 
Hora,  C.  ii.  16.  32  ;  C.  iT.  7,  8. 
Horatius,  pater,  Sat  i.  4.  105. 

,  C.  iT.  6.  44;  Epod.  zt.  12 ;  Sat 


ii.  1.  18;  ibid.  Ter.  34;  Sat  iL  6.  37; 


NOMINUM  PROPRIORUM. 


Epp.  1.  14,  tota ;  ibid.  Ter.  5 ;  Epp.  1. 16. 

49;  Epp.  i.  19.  23;  ibid.  Ter.  32;  Epp. 

i.  20.  20;  Epp.  ii.  2.  41. 
Hyades,  C.  i.  2.  14. 
Hydaspes,  flunos,  C.  i.  22.  8. 

,  servus,  Sat.  ii.  8.  14. 
Hydra,  C.  iv.  4.  61 ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  10. 
Hylaeus,  C.  ii.  12.  6. 
Hymettitts,  C.  u.  18.  3;  Sat.  ii.  2.  15. 
Hymettusy  C.  ii.  6.  14. 
Hyperboreus,  C.  ii.  20.  16. 
Hypermnestra,  C.  iii.  11.  35. 
Hypsaea,  Sat.  i.  2.  91. 


lapetus,  C.  i.  3.  27- 

lapyx,  C.  i.  8.  4  ;  C.  iii.  27-  20. 

larbita,  Epp.  i.  19.  15. 

Iber.     Vide  Hiber. 

Iberus.     Vide  Hiberus. 

Ibycusy  C.  iii.  15.  1. 

Icarium  mare,  C.  iii.  7*  21. 

Icarius,  C.  i.  1.  15. 

Icarus,  C.  ii.  20.  13. 

Iccius,  C.  i.  29.  1 ;  Epp.  i.  12,  tota. 

Ida,  C.  iii.  20.  16. 

Idaeus,  C.  i.  15.  2. 

Idomeneus,  C.  iv.  9.  20. 

Idus,  C.  iv.  11.  14 ;  Epod.  ii.  69. 

Ilerda,  Epp.  i.  20.  13. 

Ilia  8.  Rea  Silvia,  Tiberis  uxor,  C.  i.  2. 

17  ;  C.  iu.  9.  8;  C.  iv.  8.  22;  Sat.  L  2. 

126. 
Iliacus,  C.  i.  15.  36 ;  Epp.  i.  2.  16 ;  Art. 

Poet.  129. 
Ilion,  Ilios,  vide  Pergama,  Troja,  C.  i.  10. 

14;  C.  i.  15.  53 ;  C.  iii.  3.  18;  ibid.  ver. 

37  ;  C.  iii.  19.  4 ;  C.  iv.  4.  53;  C.  iv.  9. 

18 ;  Epod.  z.  13  ;  Epod.  ziv.  14. 
Iliona,  Sat.  ii.  3.  61. 
Ilithyia,  Carm.  Sec.  14. 
Ilius,  Carm.  Sec.  37 ;  Epod.  xvii.  U. 
IUyricus,  C.  i.  28.  22. 
Inachia,  Epod.  zi.  6 ;  Epod.  zii.  14.  15. 
Inachus,  C.  ii.  3.  21 ;  C.  iiL  19.  l. 
Indi,  C.  i.   12.  56;  C.  iv.   14.  42;  Carm. 

Sec.  56 ;  Epp.  i.  1.  45 ;  Epp.  i.  6.  6. 
India,  C.  iii.  24.  2. 
Indicus,  C.  i.  31.  6. 
Ino,  Art.  Poet.  123. 
lo,  Art.  Poet.  124. 
lolcus,  Epod.  V.  21 . 
lonicus,  C.  iii.  6.  21 ;  Epod.  ii.  54. 
lonius,  Epod.  z.  19. 
Iphigenia,  Sat.  ii.  3.  199. 
Ister,  C.  iv.  14.  46. 
Isthmius,  C.  iv.  3.  3. 
Italia,  vide  Hesperia,  C.  i.  37.  16 ;  C.  iiL  5. 

40;  C.  iv.  14.  44 ;  Sat.  L  6.  35 ;  Epp.  L 

12.29. 


Italus,  C.  iL  7-  4 ;  C.  ii 
13;  C.  iv.  4.  42;  C. 
7.  32;  Sat.  ii.  6.  5( 
Epp.  ii.  1.  2. 

Ithaca,  Sat.  ii.  5. 4  ;  Ep 

Ithaoensis,  Epp.  L  6.  63 

Itys,  C.  iv.  12.  5. 

Iidus  Antonius,  C.  iv;  2. 

Izion,  C.  iii.  11.  21 ;  Aj 


J. 

Janos,  C.  iv.  15.  9 ;  Sat 
6.  20;  Epp.  L  1.  5 
Epp.  L  20. 1 ;  Epp.  ii 

Jason,  Epod.  iii.  10;  ibi 

Jocus,  C.  L  2.  34. 

Juba,  C.  i.  22.  15. 

Judaeus,  Sat.  L  4.  143; 
i.  9.  70. 

Jugurtha,  C.  ii.  1.  28. 

JugurthAus,  Epod.  iz.  2 

Julius,  Sat.  i.  8.  39. 

Caesar  (vide  Caes 

Florus,  Epp.  i.  3. 

,  adject.,  C.  L  12. 


Juno,  C.  i.  7.  8 ;  C.  ii.  1 
ibid.  ver.  64;  C.  iii. 
11. 

Juppiter,  C.  L  1.  25;  C 
19;  ibid.  ver.  30;  C. 
5 ;  C.  L  1 1.  4 ;  C.  i. 
49;  C.  L  16.  12;  C. 
20;  C.  L  24.3;  C.  i 
29;  C.  L32.  14;  C. 
17;  C.  u.  10.  16;  C. 
21 ;  C.  iii.  1.  6—8  ;  C 
64;  C.  iu.  4.48;  ibid 
1;  ibid.  ver.  12;  C. 
16.6;  C.  iii.  25.  6;  ( 
29.  44 ;  C.  iv.  4.  4 ; 
iv.  6.  22;  C.  iv.  8. 
Carm.  Sec.  32;  ibid. 
Epod.  V.  8;  Epod.  u 
Epod.  ziii.  2 ;  Epod. 
63 ;  Epod.  zvii.  69-;  S 
2.    18;  Sat.  ii.  1.  43 
ibid.  ver.  291;  Epp. 
12.3;  Epp.  L  16.  2i 
Epp.  L  18.  111;  Epp. 
1.68. 

Justitia,  C.  L24.  6;  C.  i 

Juventas,  C.  L  30.  7- 


K. 

Kalendae,  Epod.  ii.  70 ; 
Karthago,  C.  iii.  5.  39 ; 

8.  17 ;  Epod.  vii.  5 ; 

u.  1.66. 
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L. 

Labeo  (M.  Antistiiis),  Sat.  i.  3.  82. 

Laberius  (D.),  Sat.  i.  10.  6. 

Lacaena,  C.  ii.  11.  23;  C.  iii.  3.  25;  C.  vr, 

U.  16. 
Laoedaemony  C.  i.  7*  10. 
Lacedaemomus,  C.  iii.  6.  66. 
Laoon,  C.  ii.  6.  11 ;  Epod.  vi.  5. 
Laoonicusy  C.  ii.  18.  7« 
Laelius,  Sat.  ii.  1.  65 ;  ibid.  Ter.  72. 
Laertiades  (Uiixes),  C.  i.  15.  21 ;  Sat.  ii. 

5.69. 
Laestrfgonios,  C.  iii.  16.  34. 
Laeyinus  (P.  Yalerius),  Sat.  i.  6. 12;  ibid. 

ver.  19. 
Lalage,  C.  i.  22.  10;  ibid.  ver.  23. 

,  Gabinii  (?)  amica,  C.  ii.  5.  16. 

Lamia  (raonstrum),  Art.  Poet.  340. 
(L.  Aelius),  C.  i.  26.  8 ;  C.  i.  36.  7 ; 

C.  iii.  17.  I ;  ibid.  Ter.  2;  Epp.  i.  14. 6. 
Lamus,  C.  iii.  17*  1« 
Lanuvinus,  C.  iii.  27.  3.  ^ 

Laomedon,  C.  iii.  3.  22. 
Lapithae,  C.  i.  18.  8 ;  C.  ii.  12. 5. 
Lares,  C.  iu.  23.  4;  C.  iv.  5.  34;  Epod.  ii. 

66;  Sat.  i.  5.  66;  Satii.  3.  166;  Sat.ii. 

5.  14;  Sat.  U.6.  66. 
Lariasa,  C.  i.  7*  IL 
Latinae  Feriae,  Epp.  i.  7*  76. 
Latine,  Sat.  i.  10.  27. 
Latinus,  C.  i.  32.  3 ;  C.  ii.  1. 29 ;  C.  iv.  14. 

7;  C.  iv.  15.  13;  Epod.  Tii.  4;  Sat.  i. 

10.  20;  Epp.  i.  3.  12;  Epp.  i.  19.  32; 

Epp.  ii.  2.  143. 
Latium,  C.  i.  12.  53;  C.  i.  36.  10;  C.  it. 

4.  40;  Carm.  Sec  66;  Epp.  i.  19.  24; 

£pp.  ii.  1.   157 ;  Epp.  u.  2.  121 ;  Art. 

Poet.  290. 
Latonai  C.  i.  21.  4;  C.  iii.  28.  12;  C.  It. 

6.37. 
Latons,  C.  i.  31.  18. 
Laurens,  Sat.  ii.  4.  42. 
LaTema,  Epp.  i.  16.  60. 
LebeduB,  Epp.  i.  11.  6;  ibid.Ter.  7* 
Leda,  C.  i.  12.  25. 

Lenaeus,  Tide  Baochus,  C.  iii.  25.  19. 
Leo,  C.  iii.  29.  19;  Epp.  i.  10.  16. 
Lepidufl  (Q.  Aemilius),  Epp.  i.  20.  28. 
Lepos,  Sat.  ii.  6.  72. 
Leabia,  meretriz,  Epod.  xii.  17« 
Lesbius,  C.  i.  17-  21 ;  C.  i.  26.  11;  C.  i. 

32.  5;  C.  iT.  6.  35 ;  Epod.  iz.  34. 
Lesbos,  Epp.  i.  11.  I. 
Lesbous,  C.  i.  I.  34. 
Lethaeu»,  C.  iT.  7-  27 ;  Epod.  xiT.  3. 
Leuconoe,  C.  i.  11,  totum. 
Liber,  Tide  Bacchus,  C.  i.  12.  22;  C.  i.  16. 

7;  C.  i.  18.  7;  C.  i.  32.  9;  C.  ii.  19.  7; 

C.  iii.  8.  7;  C.  iii.  21.  21 ;  C.  iT.  8.  36; 

C.  iT.  12,  14 :  C.  iT.  15.  26 ;  Sat.  i.  4. 

89  ;  Epp.  i.  19.  4;  Epp.  ii.  1.  5. 


Libitiiia,  C.  iii.  30.  7;  Sat.  ii.  6.  19 ;  Epp. 

iL  1.  49. 
Libo,  Epp.  i.  19.  8. 
Libra,  C.  ii.  17-  17- 
Libumae,  C.  L  37-  30 ;  Epod.  i.  1. 
Libya,  C.  ii.  2.  10 ;  Sat.  iL  3.  101. 
Libycus,  C.  i.  1.  10;  Epp.  i.  10.  19. 
Licentia,  C.  i.  19.  3. 
Lidntus  CalTus.    Vide  CalTua. 

(L.  Murena),  C  ii.  10. 

Licinus,  Art.  Poet  301. 

Licymnia,  C.  ii.  12.  13.  23. 

Ligurinus,  C.  iT.  1.  33;  C.  it.  10. 

Liparaeus,  C.  iii.  12.  6. 

Liris,  C.  i.  31.  7 ;  C.  iii.  17-  8. 

LiTia,  Augusti,  C.  iii.  14.  5. 

LiTius  (ijidronicus),  Epp.  iL  1.  62;  ibid. 

Ter.  69. 
LolHus  (M.),  C.  iT.  9;  Epp.  L  20.  28. 

,  Epp.  i.  2.  1 ;  Epp.  L  18. 

Longarenus,  Sat.  i.  2.  6?. 

Lucania,  Sat.  ii.  1.  38. 

Lucanus,  Epod.  i.  28;  Sat.  ii.  1.  34;  Sat. 

ii.  3.  234;  Sat.  ii.  8.  6;  Epp.  L  15.  21 ; 

Epp.  U.  2.  178. 
Luoeria,  C.  iii.  15.  14. 
Ludlius,  Sat.  L  4.  6 ;  ibid.  Ter.  57 ;  Sat.  i. 

10;  Sat.  ii.  1.  17. 
Lucina,  Carm.  Sec.  15  ;  Epod.  t.  6. 
LucretUis,  C.  L  17>  l> 
Lucrinus,  C.  iL  15.  3 ;  Epod.  iL  49 ;  Sat. 

u.  4.  32. 
Lucullus,  Epp.  i.  6.  40 ;  Epp.  ii.  2.  26. 
Luna,  C.  u.  11.  10;  C.  iL  16.  3;  C.  iL  18. 

16;  C.  IT.  2.  58;  Carm.  Sec  36;  l^pod. 

ZT.  1 ;  Epod.  ZTii.  78. 
Lupus    (L.   Comelius  Lentulus),   Sat.  iL 

1.68. 
Luscns  Aufidius,  Sat.  i.  5.  34. 
Lyaeus,  Tide  Baochus,  C.  i.  7«  22 ;  C.  iii. 

21.  16;  Epod.  iz.  38. 
Lycaeus,  mons,  C.  i.  17.  2. 
Lycambes,  Epod.  tI.  13;  Epp.  i.  19.  25. 
Lyce,  C.  iiL  10.  1;  C.  it.  13,  totnm;  ibid. 

Ter.  2 ;  ibid.  Ter.  21. 
Lycia,  C.  iii.  4.  62. 
LycSdas,  C.  i.  4.  19. 
Lydscus,  Epod.  zi.  24. 
Lydus,  C.  L  8.  16. 
Lyooris,  C.  i.  33.  5. 
Lycurgus,  C.  ii.  19.  16. 
Lycus,  puer,  C.  i.  32.  11. 

aUus,  C.  iii.  19.  23.  24. 

Lyde,  C.  iL  11.  22;  C  iu.  11.  7;  C  in. 

28.3. 
Lydi,  Sat.  L  6.  1. 
Lydia,  C.  L  8.  1 ;  C.  L  13.  1;  C.  L  25; 

C.  iii.  9.  7 ;  ibid.  Ter.  20. 
Lydus,  C.  iT.  15.  30. 
Lymphae,  Sat.  L  5.  97. 
Lynoeus,  C.  iii.  11.  87. 
,  Sat  i.  2.  90;  Epp.  i.  1.  28. 
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Lysippns,  Epp.  ii.  1.  240. 


M. 

Macedo,  C.  iii.  16.  14. 

MaeceiiAS  (C.  Cilnius),  C.  i.  1.  1 ;  C.  i.  20. 

6;  C.  ii.  12.  11;  C.  ii.  17;  C.  ii.  20.  7; 

C.  iii.  8;  C.  ii.  16.  20;  C.  iii.  29;  C.  iy. 

1 1.  19 ;  Epod.  i. ;  Epod.  iii. ;  Epod.  ix. ; 

Epod.  xiT. ;  Sat.  i.  1 ;  Sat.  i.  3.  64;  Sat. 

i.  5.  27 ;  ibid.  Ter.  31 ;  ibid.  ver.  48;  Sat. 

i.  6;  Sat.i.  9.  43;  Sat.  i.  10.81;  Sat.  ii. 

3.   312;  Sat.  ii.   6.   31;  ibid.   yer.   38; 

ibid.  Ter.  41 ;  Sat.  ii.  7-  33 ;  Sat.  ii.  8.  16 ; 

ibid.  Ter.  22 ;  Epp.  i.  1 ;  Epp.  i.  7 ;  Epp. 

i.  19;  ibid.  Ter.  1. 
Maecius  Tarpa  (SP-XTide  Tarpa,  Sat.  i.  10. 

38;  Art.  Poet.  387. 
Maenius,  Sat.i.  1. 101;  Sat  i.  3.  21 ;  Epp. 

i.  15.  26. 
Maeonius,  C.  i.  6.  20 ;  C.  iT.  9.  5. 
MaeTius,  Epod.  Ti. ;  Epod.  z.  2. 
Magnessus,  C.  iii.  7*  18. 
Maia,  C.  i.  2.  43;  Sat.  ii.  6.  5. 
Maltinus,  Sat.  i.  2.  25. 
Mamurrae,  Sat  i.  5.  37* 
Mandela,  Epp.  i.  18.  105. 
Manes,  C.  i.  4.  16 ;  Epod.  t.  94 ;  Sat.  i.  8. 

29;  Epp.  u.  1.  138. 
Manlius  (L.).  Vide  Torquatas. 
MarceUus,  C.  i.  12.  46. 
Marda,  ReguU  uxor,  C.  iii.  6.  41. 
Mareoticum  Tinum,  C-  i.  37.  14. 
Marica,  C.  iii.  17-  7* 
Marius,  Sat.  ii.  3.  277- 
Mars,  Tide  etiam  MaTors,  C.  i.  2.  36 ;  C. 

i.  6.  13;  C.  L  17-  23;  C.  i.  28.  17;  C. 

ii.  14.  13;  C.  iii  3.  16;  ibid.  Ter.  33; 

C.  iiL  5.  24 ;  ibid.  Ter.  34 ;  C.  iT.  14.  9. 
Marsaeus,  Sat.  i.  2.  85. 
Marsus,  C.  i.  1.  28;  C.  L  2.  39;  C.  u.  20. 

18 ;  C.  iii.  5.  9;  C.  iii.  14.  18;  Epod.  t. 

76;  Epod.  xri.  3;  Epod.  XTii.  29. 
Marsya,  Sat.  i.  6.  120. 
Martialis,  C.  i.  17-  9. 
Martius  Mensis,  C.  iii.  8.  1. 
,  C.  iii.  7.  26;  C.  iT.  1.  39;  C.  It. 

14.  17;  Art.  Poet.  402. 
Massagetae,  C.  i.  35.  40. 
Massicum  Tinum,  C.  L  1.  19;  C.  ii.  7-  21; 

C.  iii.  21.  5;  Sat  ii.  4.  51. 
Matinus,  C.  i.  28.  3 ;  C.  iT.  2.  27 ;  Epod. 

XTi.  28. 
Matutinus  Pater,  Sat.  ii.  6.  20. 
Maurus,  C.  L  2.  39 ;  C.  L  22.  2;  C.  ii.  6. 

3;  C.  iiL  10.  18. 
Mavors,  C.  iT.  8.  23. 
Maximus  (Paullus  Fabius),  C  It.  1. 11;  ibid. 

Tcr.  15. 
Medea,  Epod.  iii.  10  ;  Epod.  t.  62 ;  Epod. 

xtL  58;  Art.  Poet  123;  ibid.  185. 


Medum  flumen,  C.  ii.  9. 21. 

Medus,  C.  L  2.  51 ;  C.L27.5;  C.L29.4; 

C.  ii.  1.  31 ;  C.  ii.  16.  6;  C.  iii.  3.  44 ; 

C.  iii.  6.  9 ;  C.  iii.  8.  19;  C.  it.  14.  42 ; 

Carm.  Sec.  54. 
Megilla,  C.  L  27.  U. 
Meleager,  Art.  Poet  146. 
Melpomene,  C.  L  24.  3 ;  C.  iii.  30.  16 ;  C. 

iT.  3.  l. 
Menmon,  Sat  i.  10.  36. 
Memphis,  C.  iii.  26.  10. 
Mena  Volteius,  Epp.  i.  7*  ^- 
Menander,  Sat  ii.  3.  11 ;  Epp.  iL  1.  57- 
Menas  (Sex.),  Epod.  iT. 
Menedemus  Terentii,  Sat.  i.  2.  20. 
Menelaus,  Sat  ii.  3.  198;  Epp.  L  7.  43. 
Menenius,  Sat  ii.  3.  287« 
Mercurialis,  C.  ii.  17-  29 ;  Sat  ii.  3.  25. 
Mercurius,  C.  L  2.  44;  C.  L  10.  1;  ibid. 

Ter.  5;  C.  L  24. 18;  C.  L  30.  8;  C.  ii. 

7.  13;  C.  iii.  11.  1;  Sat  u.  3.  68;  Sat 

ii.  6.  5 ;  ibid.  Ter.  15. 
Meriones,  C.  i.  6. 15;  C.  L  15.  26. 
Messalla  CoTTinus,  C.  iii.  21.  7  ;  iWd.  Tcr. 

9;  Sat  L  6.  42;   Sat  L   10.  85;  Art 

Poet.  371.     Conf.  Poplioola. 
Messius  Ciciirhus,  Sat.  L  5.  52 ;  ibid.  Ter. 

54. 
Metaurus,  C.  It.  4.  38. 
Metella  (CaedUa),  Sat  ii.  3.  239. 
Metellus  Maoedonicus,  8at.  ii.  1.  67- 

(Cder),  C.  ii.  1.  1. 

Methymnaeus,  Sat  ii.  8.  50. 

Miletus,  Epp.  i.  I7. 30. 

Milonius,  Sat  ii.  1.  24. 

Mimas,  C.  iii.  4.  53. 

Mimnermus,   Epp.  i.  6.   65;  Epp.   ii.  2. 

101. 
Minae,  C.  iiL  1.  37. 
Minenra,  Tide  Pallas,  C.  iii.  3.  23 ;  C.  iii. 

12.5;  C.  iT.  6.  13;  Sat.  ii.  2.  3;  Art. 

Poet.  385. 
Minos,  C.  L  28.  9  ;  C.  It.  7-  21. 
Mintumae,  Epp.  i.  5.  5. 
Minucius,  Epp.  i.  18.  20. 
Misennm,  Sat  ii.  4.  33. 
Mitylene.    Vide  Mytilene. 
Molossus  (canis),  Epod.  tI.  5;  Sat.  ii.  6. 

114. 
Monaeses,  C.  iii.  6.  9. 
Mors,  C.  L  3.  17;  C.  L  4.  13;  Sat.  iL 

1.58. 
Moschus,  Epp.  i.  5.  9. 
Mndus  (ScaeTola),  Epp.  iL  2.  89. 
MulTius,  Sat.  ii.  7.  36. 
Munatias  Plancus  (M.),  C.  L  7»  totam  ;  C. 

iii.  14.  28. 

alius,  Epp.  L  3.  31. 

Murena  (L.  Licinius),  C.  ii.  10,  totum ;  C. 

iii.  19.  11;  Sat  L  5.38. 
Musa,  C.  i.  6. 10;  C.  L  I7.  14 ;  C.  i.  26. 1 ; 

ibid.  Ter.  9 ;  C.  i.  32.  9 ;  C.  ii.  1.  9 ;  ibid. 
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ver.  37;  C.  iL  10.  19;  C.  ii.  12.  13;  C. 

m.  1.  3;  C.  iii.  3.  70;  C.  iu.  19.  13; 

C.  iv.  8.  28;  C.  iv.  9.  21;  Sat.  i.  6.  63; 

Sat.  ii.  3.  105;  Sat.  ii.  G.  17;  Epp.  i.  3. 

13;  Epp.  i.  8.  2;  Epp.  i.  19.  28;  Epp. 

ii.   1.  27;  Epp.  ii.  1.  133;  Epp.  ii.  1. 

243;  Epp.  ii.  2.  92;  Art.  Poet.83;  ibid. 

141 ;  ibid.  324 ;  ibid.  407. 

Antoniusy  Epp.  i.  16.  3. 

MutoSy  divea  iguotnsi  Epp,  i.  6.  22. 

Mycenae,  C.  i.  7.  9. 

Mygdonius,  C.  ii.  12.  22 ;  C.  iii.  16.  41. 

Myrtale,  C.  i.  33.  14. 

MyrtouB,C.  i.  1.  14. 

Mysiy  Epod.  zvii.  10. 

Mystes,  C.  iL  9.  10. 

Mytilene,  C.  i.  7-  1;  Epp.  i.  11.  17- 


N. 

Naevius,  poeta,  Epp.  ii.  1.  53. 

,  Sat.  ii.  2.  68. 

Naiades,  C.  iii.  25.  14. 

Nasica,  Sat.  ii.  6.  57.  65.  67. 

Nasidienus  Rofus,  Sat.  ii.  8.  1 ;  ibid.  yer. 

68.84. 
Natta,  Sat.  i.  6.  124. 
Neaera,  C.  iii.  14.  21 ;  Epod.  zv.  11. 
Neapolis,  Epod.  v.  43. 
Nearchus,  C.  iii.  20.  6. 
Necessitas,  C.  i.  35.  17;  C.  iii.  1.  14;  C. 

iii.  24.  6. 
Neobule,  C.  iii.  12. 
Neptunius,  Epod.  iz.  7* 
Neptunus,  C.  i.  6.  16;  C.  i.  28.  29 ;  C.  iii. 

28.  2 ;  ibid.  ver.  10 ;  Epod.  vii.  3 ;  Epod. 

xvii.  66;  Epp.  i.  11.  10;  Art.  Poet.  64. 
Nereides,  C.  iii.  28. 10. 
Nereins,  Epod.  zvii.  8. 
Nereus,  C.  L  15.  6. 
Nerius,  Sat.  ii.  3.  69. 
Nero.   Vide  Claudius. 
Nerones,  C.  iv.  4.  28;  ibid.  ver.  37- 
Nessus,  Epod.  zvii.  32. 
Nestor,  C.  i.  16.  22 ;  C.  ii.  9.  13 ;  Epp.  i. 

2.  11. 
Nilus,  C.  iii.  3.  48 ;  C.  iv.  14.  46. 
Niobeus,  C.  iv.  6.  1. 
Niphates,  C.  u.  9.  20. 
Nireus,  C.  iii.  20. 16 ;  Epod.  zv.  22. 
NoctUuca,  C.  iv.  6.  38. 
Nomentanus,  Sat.  L  1.  102;  Sat.  L  8.  11; 

Sat.  ii.  1.  22;  Sat.  ii.  3.  176;  ibid.  ver. 

224;  Sat.  ii.  8.  23.  26;  ibid.  ver.  60. 
Noricusi  C.  L  16.  9;  Epod.  zvii.  71- 
Nothus,  C.  iii.  16.  11. 
Notus,  C.  i.  3. 14 ;  C.  i.  7-  16 ;  C.  L  28. 

21;  C.  iii.   7.  6;   C.  iv.   5.   9;   Epod. 

iz.31. 
Novendialis,  Epod.  zvii.  48. 
Novii,  Sat.  i.  6.  121. 


Novius,  Sat  i.  3.  21;  Sat.  i.  6.  40. 

Noz,  C.  iii.  28.  16;  Epod.  v.   51;  Sat.  n. 

6.  101. 
Numa,  C.  L  2.  16;  C.  i.  12.  34 ;  Epp.  L  6. 

27;  Epp.  ii.  1.86. 
Numantia,  C.ii.  12.  1. 
Numidus,  Epp.  L  6.  1. 
Numida  (Plotius),  C.  L  36. 
Numidae,  C.  iii.  11.  47. 
Numonius  Vala,  Epp.  L  16,  tota. 
Nymphae,  C.  L  1.  31 ;  C.  L  4.  6;  C.  L  3i». 

6;  C.  iL8. 14;  C.ii.19.3;  Ciii.  l&l; 

C.  iu.  27.  30;  C.  iv.  7.  6. 


Occidens,  Epod.  i.  13. 

Oceanus,  C.  L  3.  22;  C.  L  35.  32;  C  ir. 

6.  40;  C.  iv.  14.  48 ;  Epod.  zvL  41. 
Octavia,  C.  iii.  14.  7. 
Octavius,  Sat  L  10.  82. 
Ofella,  Sat.  iL  2.  2;   ibid.  ver.  53.   112. 

133. 
Olympia,  Epp.  L  1.  60. 
Olympicus  pulvis  (al.  Olympius),  C  L  1.  3. 
Olympus,  C.  i.  12.  68  ;  C.  iiL  4.  52. 
Opimius,  Sat  ii.  3.  142. 
Oppidius  Aulus,  Sat.  ii.  3.  171. 
Servius,  Sat.  iL  3.  16& 


-  Tiberius,  Sat.  ii.  3. 173. 


Opuntius,  C.  i.  27.  10. 
OrbiliuB,  Epp.  ii.  1.  71. 
Orbius,  Epp.  ii.  2.  160. 
Orcus,  C.  L  28.  10;  C.  ii.  3.  24;  C  ii.  18. 

30 ;  ibid.  ver.  84 ;  C.  iii.  4.  75 ;  C  iiL 

11.29;  C.iii.  27.  60;  C.  iv.  2.24;  Sat. 

ii.  6.49;  Epp.  ii.  2.  178. 
Orestes,  Sat.  ii.  3. 133 ;  ibid.  ver.  137 ;  Ait. 

Poet.  124. 
Oricum  vel  Oricus,  C.  iiL  7*  5. 
Oriens,  C.  i.  12.  56. 
Origo,  Sat.  i.  2.  65. 
Orion,  C.  L  28.  21 ;  C  ii.  13.  39 ;  C  iiL  4. 

71;  C.  iii.  27.  18;  Epod.  z.  10;  E^. 

ZV.7. 

Omytus,  C.  iii.  9. 14. 

Orpheus,  C.  L  12.  8;  C  L  24.  13;  Art. 

Poet.  392. 
Oscus,  Sat.  i.  '6.  64. 
Osiris,  Epp.  L  17.  60. 
Otho  (L.  Roscius),  Epod.  iv.  16. 


P. 

Paddeianus,  Sat.  ii.  7.  97. 
Paoorus,  C  iiL  6.  9. 
Pactolus,  Epod.  zv.  20. 
Pactumeius,  Epod.  zvii.  50. 
Pacnvius,  Epp.  ii.  1 .  66. 
Padus,  Epod.  zvL  28. 
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Paetus,  Sftt.  i.  3.  46. 

Palatina  Bibliotheca,  Epp.  ii.  1.  216 ;  £pp. 

ii.  2.  94. 
Palatinusy  Cann.  Sec.  65  ;  £pp.  i.  1.  17. 
Palinurus,  C.  iii.  4.  28. 
Pallas,  ▼ide  Minerva,  C.  i.  6.  15;  C.  i.  7> 

6;  C.  i.  12.  20;  C.  i.  16.  11;  C.  iu.  4. 

57 ;  Epod.  z.  13. 
Pto,  C.  iv.  12.11. 
Panaetius,  C.  i.  29.  14. 
Panthoides,  C.  i.  28. 10. 
Pantilius,  Sat.  i.  10.  78. 
Pantolabtts,  Sat.  i.  8.  11 ;  Sat.  ii.  1.  22. 
Paphus,  C.  i.  30.  1;  C.  iii.  28.  14. 
Parcae,  C.  u.  3.  15 ;  C.  ii.  6.  9 ;  C.  U.  16. 

39;  C.  iL  17.  16;  Carm.  Sec.  25;  Epod. 

ziii.  16. 
Paris,  C.  i.  15.  1;  C.  iii.  3.  19;  ibid.  ver. 

26 ;  ibid.  ver.  40 ;  C.  iv.  9.  13 ;  Epp.  i. 

2.  6 ;  ibid.  ver.  10. 
Parius,  C.  i.  19.  6 ;  Epp.  i.  19.  23. 
Parmensis»  vide  Cassius,  £pp.  i.  4.  3. 
Parrhasius,  C.  iv.  8.  6. 
Parthi,  conf.  Medi,  Persae,  C.  i.  12. 53 ;  C.  i. 

19.  12;  C.  ii.  13.  18;  C.  iii.  2.3;  C.  iv. 

5.  25 ;  C.  iv.  15.  7  ;  Epod.  vii.  9 ;  Sat.  ii. 

1.  15;  Sat.  ii.  5.  62;  £pp.  i.  18.  56; 
Epp.  ii.  1.  112;  ibid.  ver.  266. 

Patareus,  C.  iii.  4.  64. 

Paullus  (L.  Aemiliu8)|  C.  i.  12.  38. 

,  Sat.  i.  6.  41. 

(Fabius)  Mazimus,  C.  iv.  1.  10; 

ibid.  ver.  15. 
Pausiacus,  Sat.  ii.  7*  95. 
Paz,  dea,  Carm.  Sec.  57. 
Pecunia,  Epp.  i.  6.  37* 
Pedanus,  Epp.  i.  4.  2. 
Pediatia,  Sat.  i.  8.  39. 
Pedius  Poplicola  (Q.),videPoplicola,  Sat.  i. 

10.  28.  85. 
Pegasus,  C.  i.  27.  24  ;  C.  iv.  U.  27. 
Peleus,  C.  iii.  7-  17;  Art.  Poet  96;  ibid. 

104. 
Pelides    (Achilles),    C.   i.   6.   6;  Epp.  i. 

2.  12. 

Pelignus,  C.  iii.  19.  8 ;  Epod.  zvii.  60. 

Pelios,  C.  iii.  4.  52. 

Pelops,  C.  i.  6.  8 ;  C.  i.  28.  7 ;  C.  U.  13. 37  ; 

£pod.  zvU.  65. 
Penates,  C.  U.  4.  15;  C.  Ui.  23.  19;  C.  ui. 

27.  49 ;  Sat.  U.  3.  176 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  94. 
Penelope,  C.  i.  17-20;  C.  iU.  10.  11;  Sat. 

U.  6.  76.  81 ;  Epp.  i.  2.  28. 
Pentheus,   C.  U.  19.  14;  Sat.   U.  3.  304; 

Epp.  i.  16.  73. 
Pergama,  C.  U.  4.  12. 
Pergameus,  C.  L  15.  36. 
PerUUus  Cicuta,  Sat.  U.  3.  69;  ibid.  ver. 

75;  ibid.  ver.  175. 
Persae  (Parthi),  C.  i.  2.  22 ;  C.  L  21.  15; 

C.  Ui.  5.  4 ;  C.  Ui.  9.  4 ;  C.  iv.  15.  23. 
Persicus,  C.  L  38.  1. 


Persius,  Sat.  i.  7*  2;  ibid.  ver.  4;  ibid. 

ver.  19.  22. 
PetiUius  CapitoUnus,  Sat.  L  4.  94 ;  Sat.  L 

10.  26. 
Petrinum,  Epp.  L  6.  5. 
Pettius,  Epod.  zi. 
Phaeaz,  Epp.  i.  15.  24. 
Phaethon,  C.  iv.  11.  25. 
Phalanthus,  C.  U.  6.  12. 
Phidyle,  C.  iU.  23.  2. 
PhUippi,  C.  U.  7. 9 ;  C.  iU.  4.  26;  Bpp.  U. 

2.49. 
PhiUppus,  Macedoniae  rez,  C.  iU.  16.  14; 
Epp.  U.  1. 234. 

(L.  Marcius),  Epp.  i.  7-  46 — 

90. 
PhUodemus,  Sat.  i.  2.  121. 
Phocaei,  Epod.  zvi.  17. 
Phoceus,  C.  U.  4.  2. 

Phoebus,  vide  ApoUo,  C.  L  12.  24 ;  C.  i. 
32.  13;  C.iU.  3.  66;  C.  Ui.  4.  4;  C.  Ui. 
21.  24 ;  C.  iv.  6.  26;  ibid.  ver.  28 ;  ibid. 
ver.  29 ;  C.  iv.  15.  1 ;  Carm.  Sec.  1.;  ibid. 
C2;  ibid.  75. 
Phoeniz,  Europae  pater,  C.  iU.  27.  34. 
Pholoe,  C.  L  33.  7.  9;  C.  U.  5.  17;  C.  Ui. 

15.7. 
Phraates,  C.  U.  2.  17;  Epp.  L  12.  27. 
Phryges,  C.  i.  15.  34. 
Phiygia,  C.  U.  12.  22. 
Phrygius,  C.  U.  9.  16;  C.  Ui.  1.  41 ;  Epod. 

iz.  6. 
Phryne,  Epod.  ziv.  16. 
Phthius,  C.  iv.  6.  4. 
PhyUis,  C.  U.  4.  14;  C.  iv.  11;  ibid.  ver. 

31. 
Picenus,  Sat.  U.  3.  272 ;  Sat.  U.  4.  70. 
Pieris,  C.  iv.  3.  48 ;  C.  iv.  8.  20. 
Pierius,  C.  Ui.  4.  40;  C.  Ui.  10.  16;  Art. 

Poet.  405. 
Pimplea,  C.  L  26.  9. 
Pindaricus,  C.  iv.  9.  6 ;  Epp.  L  3.  10. 
Pindarus,  C.  iv.  2.  1;  ibid.  ver.  8;  ibid. 

ver.  25. 
I^ndus,  C.  L  12.  6. 
Pirithous,  C.  iU.  4.  80 ;  C.  iv.  7.  28. 
Pisones,  Art.  Poet.tota;  ibid.  6;  ibid.235; 

ibid.  292;  ibid.  366. 
Pitholeon,  Sat  L  10.  22. 
Pladdeianua.    Vide  Pactdeianus. 
Plancus  (L.  Munatius),  C.  L  7»  totom ;  C. 

iU.  14.  28. 
Plato,  Sat  U.  3.  11 ;  Sat.  U.  4.  3. 
Plautinus,  Art.  Poet  270. 
Plautus,   Epp.  iL   1.  58;    ibid.  ver.   170; 

Art.  Poet.  54. 
Pleiades,  C.  iy.  14.  21. 
Plotius  Numida,  C.  L  36.  3. 

(Tucca),  Sat  L  5.  40;   Sat  L  10. 

81. 
Pluto,  C.  U.  14.  7. 
Plutonius,  C.  i.  4.  17. 
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Poena,  C.  iii.  2.  32.    €k>nf.  C.  iy.  5.  24. 
Poeniis,  C.  i.   12.  38 ;  C.  ii.  2.  11 ;  C.  ii. 

12.  3 ;  C.  ii.  13.  16 ;  C.  iii.  6.  34 ;  C.  It. 

4.47. 
Polemon,  Sat.  ii.  3.  254. 
Pollio  (C.  AsiniuB),  C.  ii.  1 ;  Sat  i.  10.  42; 

ibid.  ver.  85. 
Pollux,  C.  iii.  3.  9;  C.  iii.  29.  64;  Epod 

ZTii.  43 ;  Sat.  ii.  1.  26 ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  5. 
Polyhymnia,  C.  i.  1.  33. 
Pompeius  (Sez.),  Epod.  iz.  7* 

-  GrosphuB,  C.  ii.  16|  totum;  Epp. 


i.  12.  22. 


Varus,  C.  ii.  7 ;  ihid.  ver.  6. 


Pompilius,  vide  Numa,  C.  i.  12.  34. 

,  adject.,  Art.  Poet.  292. 

Pomponius,  Sat.  i.  4.  52. 

Ponticus,  C.  i.  14.  11. 

Poplicola  (M.  Valerius  Poplioola  Messalla) 

Corvinus,  Sat.  i.  10.  28 ;  ibid.  ver.  85. 
Pordus,  parasitus  Nasidieni,  Sat.  ii.  8. 23. 

Cato  (M.).     Vide  Cato. 

Porpbyrion,  C.  iii.  4.  54. 

Porsena,  Epod.  xvi.  4. 

Postumus,  C.  ii.  14.  1. 

Praeneste,  C.  iii.  4.  23 ;  Epp.  i.  2.  2. 

Praenestinus,  Sat.  i.  7-  28. 

Priamides,  Sat.  i.  T.  12. 

Priamus,  C.  i.  10.  14 ;  C.  i.  15.  8 ;  C.  iii.  3. 

26 ;  ibid.  ver.  40 ;  C.  iv.  6. 15 ;  Epod.  zviL 

13;  Sat.  u.  3.  195;  Art.  Poet  13?. 
Priapus,  Epod.  ii.  21 ;  Sat.  i.  8.  2. 
Priscus,  Sat.  ii.  7*  9. 
Procne,  C.  iv.  12.  6 ;  Art  Poet  187« 
Proculeius,  C.  ii.  2.  5. 
Procyon,  C.  iii.  29.  18. 
Proetus,  C.  iii.  7-  13. 
Prometheus,  C.  i.  3.  27 ;  C.  i.  16.  13;  C.  ii. 

13.  37  ;  C.  ii.  18.  35 ;  Epod.  zvu.  67. 
Proserpina,  C.   i.  28.  20;   C.  ii.   13.  21 ; 

Epod.  zvii.  2  ;  Sat  ii.  5.  110. 
Proteus,  C.  i.  2.  7 ;  Sat.  ii.  3.  71 ;  Epp.  i.  1. 

90. 
Pnblius.     Vide  Quintus. 
Pudor,  deus,  Carm  Sec.  57« 
Punicus,  C.  iii.  5.  18;  C.  iii.  6.  34;  Epod. 

iz.  27;  Epp.  ii  1.  162. 
Pupius,  Epp.  i.  1.  67. 
Pusilla,  nomen,  Sat.  ii.  3.  216. 
Pnteal,  Sat.  ii.  6.  35;  Epp.  i.  19.  8. 
Pylades,  Sat  u.  3.  139. 
I^liuB  Nestor,  C.  i.  15.  22. 
Pyrrha,  C.  i.  5.  3. 

• ,  Deucalionis  uzor,  C.  i.  2.  6. 

Pyrrhia,  Epp.  i.  13.  14. 
Pyrrhus,  rex,  C.  iii.  6.  35. 

,  adolescens,  C.  iii.  2Q.  2. 

Pythagoras,  C.  i.  28.  10  (conf.  ibid.  ver.  13)  ; 

Epod.  zv.  21 ;  Sat  ii.  4.  3 ;  Sat  ii.  6. 

63. 
Pythagoreusy  Epp.  ii.  1.  52. 
Pythias,  Art.  Poet  238. 


Pythius,  C.  L  16.  6;  Art  Poet  414. 


Quincfcilius  Varus,  C.  L  18 ;  C.  L  24  ;  Art. 

Poet.  438. 
Quinctius  Hirpinus,  C.  iL  11 ;  Epp.  L  16. 

Atta  (T.),  Epp.  iL  1.  79. 

Quinquatrus,  Epp.  ii.  2.  197* 

Quintus,  Sat  ii.  5.  32. 

Quuinus,  C.  L  2.  46;  C.  iiL  3.  15;  C.  iv. 

15.  9;  Epod.  zvi.   13;  Sat  L   10.  32; 

Epp.  ii.  2.  68. 
Quiris,  C.  ii.  7*  3 ;  Epp.  L  6. 7- 
Quirites,  C.  L  1.  7 ;  C.  iii.  3.  57 ;  C.  iv. 

14.1. 


R. 

Raetus,  C.  iv.  4.  17;  C.  iv.  14.  15;  ibid. 

ver.  18. 
Ramnea,  Art.  Poet  342. 
Rea  Silvia,  vide  Ilia,  C.  iii.  3.  32. 
Regulus,  C.  L  12.  37 ;  C  iiL  5.  13. 
Remus,  Epod.  vii.  19. 
Rez  Rupiliufl.    '^^de  RupiHus  Rez. 
Rhenus,  Sat  L  10.  37 ;  Art.  Poet  1& 
Rhodanus,  C.  ii.  20.  20. 
Rhode  (al.  Chloe),  C.  iiL  19.  27- 
Rhodius,  Sat  i.  10.  22. 
Rhodope,  C.  iii.  25.  12. 
Rhodo8,C.L7. 1 ;  Epp.  L  1 1. 17 ;  ibid.Tar.21. 
Rhoecns.     Vid.  Rhoetns. 
Rhoetus,  C.  ii.  19.  23 ;  C.  iii.  4.  65. 
Roma,  C.  iii.  3.  38 ;  ibid.  ver.  44 ;  C.  uL  5. 

12;  C.iii.6.  14;  C. iii.  29. 12 ;  ibid.  ver. 

26;  C.  iv.  2.  41 ;  C.  iv.  3.  13;  C.  iv.  4. 

37;  C.iv.  14.  44;  Carm.  Sec.  II;  ibid. 

37;   Epod.  zvL  2;    Sat  L  5.   1;    Sat 

L  6.  76;  Sat  IL  1.  59;  SatiL6.  23;  Sat. 

ii.  7.  13;  ibid.  ver.  28;  Epp.  L  2.  2; 

Epp.  L  7*  44;  Epp.  L  8.  12 ;  Epp.  L  11. 

1 1 ;  ibid.  ver.  21 ;  Epp.  L  14.  17 ;  Epp. 

L  16.  18;  Epp.  L  20.  10;  Epp.  ii.  1.61; 

ibid.  ver.  103;  ibid.  ver.  256;  Epp.  ii. 

2.  41 ;  ibid.  ver.  65 ;  ibid.  ver.  87- 
Romanus,  C.  iii.  6.  2  ;  C.  iiL  9.  8 ;  C.  iv.  3. 

23;  C.  iv.  4.  46;  Carm.  Sec.  66;  Spod. 

vii.  6 ;  ibid.  ver.  17 ;  Epod.  iz.  11 ;  Sat 

L  4.  85;  Sat  L  6.  48;  Sat  ii.  1.  37: 

Sat  ii.  2.  10 ;  ibid.  ver.  52 ;  Sat  ii.  4. 

10;  Sat  ii.  7-  54  ;  Epp.  L  1.  70;  Bpp.L 

.3.9;  Epp.  L  12.  25;   Epp.  L   18.  49; 

Epp.  ii.  1.  29  ;  Epp.  ii.  2.  94  ;  Azt  Pbet 

54;    ibid.    113;   ibid.  264;   ihid.  285; 

ibid.  325. 
Romulus,  C.  L   12.  33;  C.  ii.  16.  10;  C. 

iu.  3.  31 ;  C.  iv.  8.  22 ;  ibid.  ver.  24 ; 

Epp.  ii.  1.  5. 
,  adject.,  C.  iv.  5. 1;  Carm.  Sec.*47. 
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Rosdiu  (Q.)i  omioediu,  Epp.  ii.  1.  82. 

,  Horatii  aeqiuliB,  Sftt.  ii  6.  36. 

Otho  (L.),  Epod.  iv.  16. 

,  adject.,  Epp.  i.  1.  62. 

Rostra,  Sat  ii.  6.  50. 

Rubi,  Sat.  i.  5.  94. 

Ru£a,  nomen,  Sat.  ii.  3.  216. 

RufiUus,  Sat.  i.  2.  27;  Sat.  i.  4.  92. 

Rafus  Nasidienus,  yide  Nasidienua  Rufus, 

Sat.  ii.  8.  68. 
Rupilius  Rex  (P),  Sat.  i.  7-  1. 
Ruso,  Sat.  i.  3.  86. 
Rutuba,  Sat.  u.  7*  96. 


S. 


Sabaea,  C.  i.  29.  3. 

Sabbata,  Sat.  i.  9.  69. 

SabeUus,   C.  iii.   6.  38;    Epod.  zrii.  28; 

Sat.  i.  9.  29;  Sat.  ii.  1.  36;  Epp.  i.  16. 

49. 
Sabinus,  C.  i.  9.  7  ;  C.  i.  20.  1 ;  C.  i.  22. 9; 

C.  ii.  18.  14  ;  C.  iii.  1.  47 ;  C.  iii.  4.  22 ; 

Epod.  ii.  41 ;  Sat.  ii.  7.  118 ;  Epp.  i.  7- 

77  ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  26. 

,  Uoratii  et  Torquati  amicns,  Epp. 

i.  6.  27. 
Sacra  ^ia,  Epod.  iv.  7 ;  Bpod.  vii,  8 ;  Sat.  i. 

9.  1. 
Sagana,  Epod.  y.  26;  Sat.  i.  8.  26;  ibid. 

v?r.  48. 
Salaminiufl  Teucer,  C.  i.  16.  23. 
Salamis,  C.  i.  7.  21 ;  ibid.  ver.  29. 
Salemum,  Epp.  i.  16.  1. 
SaUaria,  C.  i.  37-  2 ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  86. 
Salius,  C.  i.  36.  12;  C.  iv.  1.  28. 
Salustius  Crispus  (C.),  C.  U.  2,  totum ;  Sat. 

i.  2.  48. 
Samius,  Epod.  xTv.  9. 
Samnites,  gUdiatorea,  Epp.  u.  2.  98. 
Samos,  Epp.  i.  11.  2;  ibid.  ver.  21. 
Sappho,  C.  ii.  13.  26;  C.  iv.  9.  12;  Epp. 

i.  19.  28. 
Sardinia,  C.  i.  31.  4. 
Sardis,  Epp.  i.  11.  2. 
Saidus,  Sat.  i.  3.  3;  Art  Poet.  376. 
Sarmentus,  Sat.  i.  6.  62. 
Satureianus,  Sat.  i.  6.  60. 
Saturnalia,  Sat.  ii.  3.  6. 
Satumius,  Epp.  u.  1. 168. 
Satumus,  C.  i.  12.  60;  C.  u.  12.  9;  C.  u. 

17.  23. 
Satyri,  C.  i.  1.  31 ;  C.  ii.  19.  4 ;  Epp.  i.  19. 

4 ;  Epp.  ii.  2.  126 ;  Art.  Poet.  221 ;  ibid. 

226;  ibid.  233;  ibid.  236. 
Scaeva,  Sat.  u.  l.  63. 

alius,  Epp.  i.  17,  tota. 

Scamander,  Epod.  xiii.  14. 
Scaurus,  C.  i.  12.  37  ;  Sat.  i.  3.  48. 
Scetanius,  Sat.  i.  4.  112. 
Sdpio  Africanus  Major,  C.  iv.  8.  18. 


Sdpio  Africanus  Minor,  Epod.  iz.  26 ;  Sat. 

u.  1.  17;  ibid.  ver.  66;  ibid.  ver.  72. 
Soopas,  C.  iv.  8.  6. 
Soorpios,  C.  u.  17.  17- 
Scylla,  Art.  Poet.  146. 
Scythae,  C.  i.  19.  10 ;  C.  i.  26.  4 ;  C.  i.  36. 

9 ;  C.  u.  11.  1  ;  C.  ui.  8.  23;  C.  ui.  24. 

9;  C.  iv.  6.  26;  C.  iv.  14.  42;  C.  iv.  16. 

24 ;  Carm.  Sec.  66. 
Scythicus,  C.  ui.  4.  36. 
Sectanius.     Vide  Soetanius. 
Semele,  C.  i.  19.  2. 
Semeleius  Thyoneus,  C.  i.  17.  22. 
September,  Epp.  i.  16.  16. 
Septidus,  Epp.  i.  6.  26. 
Septimius,  C.  ii.  6.  l ;  iBpp.  i.  9.  1. 
Seres,  C.  i.  12.  66 ;  C.  iii.  29.  27 ;  C.  iv. 

15.  23. 
Sericus,  C.  i.  29.  9. 
ServiUus  Balatro,   Sat  u.  8.  21.  33.  40. 

83. 
Servius  (Snlpidus),  Sat.  L  10.  86. 
Sestius  (L.),  C.  i.  4.  14. 
Sestus.     Vide  Abydus. 
Seztilis,  Epp.  i.  7-  2 ;  Epp.  i.  11.  19. 
SibyUinus,  Carm.  Sec.  5. 
Sicanus,  Epod.  xvii.  32. 
Sidlia,  Sat.  u.  6.  56. 
Siculus,  C.  u.  12.  2;  C.  ii.  16. 33;  C.  iii.  1. 

18;  C.  ui.  4.  28;  C.  iv.  4.  44;  Epp.  i. 

2.  68;  Epp.  i.  12.  1;  Epp.  ii.  i.  68; 

Art.  Poet.  463. 
Sidonius,  Epod.^vi.  69;  Epp.  i.  10.  26. 
Sigambri,  C.  iv.  2.  36;  C.  iv.  14.  61. 
Silenus,  Art.  Poet.  239. 
SUvanus,  C.  ui.  29.  23 ;  Epod.  u.  22 ;  Epp. 

u.  1.  143. 
Simois,  Epod.  xiii.  14. 
Simon,  Art.  Poet.  238. 
Simonides,  C.  iv.  9.  7-     Conf.  C.  ii.  1.  38. 
Sinuessa,  Sat.  i.  6.  40. 
Sinuessanus,  Epp.  i.  6.  6. 
Siren,  Sat.  u.  3.  14  ;  Bpp.  i.  2.  22. 
Sisenna,  Sat.  i.  7-  8. 
Sisyphus,  C.  u.  14.  20;   Epod.  xvu.  68; 

Sat.  u.  3.  21. 

,  Antonii  nanus,  Sat.  i.  3.  47. 


Sithomi,  C.  i.  18.  9;  C.  ui.  26.  10. 

Smyma,  Epp.  i.  11.  3. 

Socrates,  Sat.  ii.  4.  3. 

Socraticus,  C.  i.  29.  14 ;  C.  iii.  21.  9 ;  Art. 

Poet.  310. 
Sol,  C.  u.  9.  12 ;  C.  iv.  2. 46  ;  C.  iv.  6.  40 ; 

Carm.  Sec.  9;  Epp.  i.  16.  6. 
Sophodes,  Epp.  u.  1.  163. 
Soracte^  C.  i.  9.  2. 

Sosu,  Epp.  i.  20.  2 ;  Art.  Poet.  346. 
Spartacus,  C.  ui.  14.  19 ;  Epod.  xvi.  6. 
Spes,  C.  i.  36.  21. 

Staberitts,  Sat.  u.  3.  84  ;  ibid.  ver.  89. 
Stertinius,  Sat.  u.  3.  33 ;  ibid.  ver.  296. 
,  adject.,  Epp.  i.  12.  20. 
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Stesichonis,  C.  W.  9.  8 ;  Epod.  zvii.  44. 
Sthenelus,  C.  L  16.  24;  C.  iv.  9.  20. 
Stoicus,   Epod.  viii.   15;  Sat.  ii.   3.    160; 

ibid.  ver.  300. 
Stygius,  C.  u.  20.  8 ;  C.  iv.  8.  25. 
Styx,  C.  i.  34.  10. 
Suadela,  Epp.  i.  6.  38. 
Suburranus,  Epod.  v.  68. 
Sulcius,  Sat.  i.  4.  65. 
Salla,  Sat.  i.  2.  64. 
Sulpidus  Servius,  Sat.  i.  10.  86. 

,  adject.,  C.  iv.  12.  18. 

Surrentinus,  Sat.  ii.  4.  65. 

Snrrentum,  Epp.  i.  17.  62. 

Sybaris,  Lydiae  amator,  C.  i.  8.  2. 

Sygambri.     Vide  Sigambri. 

Syrius,  C.  ii.  7-  8. 

Syrtes,  C.  i.  22.  5;  C.  ii.  6.  3;  C.  ii.  20. 

15;  Epod.  ix.  31. 
Syrus,  senri  nomen,  Sat.  i.  6.  38. 

,  gladiator,  Sat.  ii.  6.  45. 

,  adject.,  C.  i.  31.  12. 


T. 

Taenarus,  C.  i.  34.  10. 

Tanais,  C.  iii.  4.  36 ;  C.  iii.  10.  1 ;  C.  iii. 

29.28;  C.  iv.  15.24. 

,  spado,  Sat.  i.  1.  105. 

Tantalus,  C.  i.  28.  7 ;  C.  ii.  13.  3?  ;  C.  ii. 

18.  37;  Epod.  xvii.  66;  Sat.  i.  1.  68. 
Tarentinus,  Epp.  ii.  1 .  207- 
Tareutum,  C.  i.  28.  29;  C.  ii.  6.  11 ;  C.  iii. 

5.  56;  Sat.   i.  6.  105;   Sat.  ii.  4.  34; 

Epp.  i.  7.  45;  Epp.  i.  16.  11. 
Tarpa  (8p.  Maedus),  Sat.  i.  10.  38 ;  Art. 

Poet.  387. 
Tarquinius,  C.  i.  12.  35 ;  Sat  i.  6. 13  ;  Sat. 

i.  8.  15. 
TarUra,  C.  i.  28.  10. 
Tartarus,  C.  iii.  7-  17- 
Taurus  (T.  Statilius),  Epp.  i.  6.  4. 
Teanum,  Epp.  i.  1.  86. 
Tecmessa,  C.  ii.  4.  6. 
Teius,  C.  i.  17-  18 ;  Epod.  xiv.  10. 
TeUunon,  C.  i.  7*  21 ;  C.  ii.  4.  5. 
Telegonus,  C.  iii.  29.  8. 
Telemachus,  Epp.  i.  7*  40. 
Telephus,  heros,  Epod.  xvii.  8 ;  Art.  Poet. 

96;  ibid.  104. 
,  adolesceus,  C.  i.  13. 1 ;  C.  iii.  19. 

26;  C.  iv.  11.21. 
Tellus,  C.  ii.  12.  7;  Carm.  Sec.  29;  Epp. 

ii.  1.  143. 
Tempe,  C.  i.  7-  4 ;  C.  i.  21.  9 ;  C.  iii.  1.  24. 
Tempestates,  Epod.  x.  24. 
Tereutius,  Sat.  i.  2.  20 ;  Sat.  ii.  3.  262, 

sqq. ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  59. 
Teridates.     Vide  Tiridates. 
Terminalia,  Epod.  ii.  59. 
Terra,  C.  iii.  4.  73. 


Teucer,  C.  i.  7-  21 ;  ibid.  ver.  27 ;  C.  i.  15. 

24;  Sat.  U.3.  204. 
Teucrus,  C.  iv.  6.  12. 
Thalia,  C.  iv.  6.  25. 
Thaliarchus,  C.  i.  9.  8. 
Thebae,  C.  i.  7.  3;  C.  iv.  4.  64 ;  Sat.  u.  5. 

84;  Epp.  i.  16.  74;    Epp.  iL   1.    213; 

Art.  PoeL  118. 
Thebanus,  C.  L  19.  2 ;  Epp.  i.  3.  13 ;  Art. 

Poet.  394. 
Theoninus,  Epp.  i.  18.  82. 
Theseus,  C.  iv.  7.  27- 
Thespis,  Epp.  ii.  1.  163;  Art  Poet.  276- 
Thessalus,  C.  L  7-  4 ;  C.  L  10.  15;  C.L 

27.  21 ;  C.  u.  4.  10;  Epod.  v.  45;  Epp. 

ii.  2.  209. 
Thetis,  C.  i.  8.  14 ;  C.  iv.  6.  6 ;  Epod.  ziii. 

12;  ibid.  ver.  16. 
Thraca,  Epp.  L  3.  3;  Epp.  L  16.  13. 
Thrace,  C.  ii.  16.  6;  C.  iiL  25.  11. 
Thraces,  C.  L  27.  2;  C.  ii.  19.  16;  Epod. 

V.  14. 
Thradus,  C.  L  25.  U  ;  C.  iv.  12.  2. 
Tbrax  (al.  Threx),  Sat.  ii.  6.  44 ;  Epp.  L 

18.36. 
Threidus,  C.L  24.  13;  C.L  36.  14;  Epod. 

xiii.  3. 
Thressa,  C.  iii.  9.  9. 
ThurariuB  Vicus,  Epp.  ii.  1.  269. 
Thurinus,  C.  iii.  9.  14 ;  Sat  ii.  8.  20. 
Thyestes,  C.  L  16.  17;  Art.  Poet.  91. 
Thyesteus,  Epod.  v.  86. 
Thyias,  C.  ii.  19.  9 ;  C.  iiL  15.  10. 
Thynus,  C.  iii.  7-  3. 
Thyoneus,  C.  i.  17-  23. 
Tiberinus,  C.  iii.l2.  7 ;  Sat.  ii.  2. 31 ;  Epp. 

L  11.4. 
Tiberis,  C.  i.  2.  13 ;  ibid.ver.  17;  ibid.  ver. 

19;  C.  L  8.  8;  C.  L  29.  12;  C.  iL  3.  18; 

C.  iii.  7.  28 ;  Sat.  L  1^18;  Sat.  u.  1.  8; 

Sat.  ii.  3.  292;    Epp.   L    11.  19;  Ait. 

Poet.  67. 
Tiberitts  Claudius  Nero,  vide  etiam  Noo, 

C.  iv.  14.  14;  ibid.  ver.   15;  ibid.  ver. 

29;  Epp.  L3.  2. 

,  praenomen  Oppidii,  Sat.  ii.  3. 173. 

Tibullus  Albius,  C.   i.   33;   ibid.  ver.  2; 

Epp.  L  4. 
Tibur,  C.  L  7.  21 ;  C.  L  18.  2;  C.  iL  6.  5; 

C.  iii.  4.  23;  C.  iii.  29.  6;  C.  iv.  3.  31 ; 

C.  iv.  3.  10;  Epp.  L  7.45;  Epp.  L  8. 

12 ;  Epp.  ii.  2.  3. 
Tibumus,  C.  i.  7-  13. 
Tiburs,  Sat.  L  6.  108;  Sat  iL  4.  70. 
TigeUius  (M.),  Sat.  i.  2.  3 ;  Sat  i.  3.  3. 

Hermogenes,  Sat  i.  3. 129 ;  Sat  L 


4.  72;    Sat.  L  9.  25;    Sat  L   10.  18; 

ibid.  ver.  80 ;  ibid.  ver.  90. 
Tigris,  C.  iv.  14.  46. 

TilUus(Cimber),  Sat.  i.  6.  24;  ibid.  ver.  IO7. 
Timagenes,  Epp.  i.  19.  15. 
Timor,  C.  iii.  1.  37. 
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Tiresias,  Sat.  ii.  6.  1 ;  ibid,  yer.  6 ;  ibid. 

ver.  60. 
Tiridates,  C.  i.  26.  6. 
Tisiphone,  Sat.  i.  8.  34. 
Titanes.  C.  iii.  4.  43. 
Tithonus,  C.  i.  28.  8 ;  C.  ii.  16.  30. 
Titius,  Epp.  i.  3.  9.  10. 
Tityos,  C.  ii.  14.  8;  C.iii.  4.77;  C.  ui.  11. 

21 ;  C.  iv.  6.  2. 
Torquatas  (vel  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  vel 

C.  Nonius  Asprenas  Torquatus),  C.  iv.  7 ; 

£pp.  i.  5.  3. 

(L.  Manlius),  Epod.  xiii.  6. 

Trausius,  Sat.  ii.  2.  09. 

TrebaUus  Testa  (C),  Sat  ii.  1.  4;   ibid. 

ver.  78. 
Trebonius,  Sat.  i.  iv.  114. 
Triquetrus,  Sat.  ii.  6.  65. 
Triumphus,  C.  iv.  2.  49;   Epod.  iz.   21. 

23. 
Trivicum,  Sat.  i.  6.  79. 
Troes,  C.  iv.  6.  16. 
Troja,  vide  llion,  Pergama,  C.  i.  8.  14 ;  C. 

i.  10.  16;    C.  ii.  4.  12;    C.  iii.   3.  60; 

ibid.  ver.  61 ;  C.  iv.  6.  3 ;  C.  iv.  16.  31 ; 

Carm.  Sec.  41 ;  Sat.  ii.  3. 191 ;  Sat.  ii.  6. 

18  ;  Epp.  i.  2.  19  ;  Art.  Poet.  141. 
Trojanus,  C.  i.  28.  11 ;  Epp.  i.  2.  1 ;  Art. 

Poet.  147. 
Troicus,  C.  i.  6.  14 ;  C.  iii.  3.  32. 
Troilus,  C.  ii.  9.  16. 
Tullius  (Servius),  Sat.  i.  6.  9. 
Tullus  (HostiUus),  C.  iv.  7-  15. 

(L.  Volcatius),  C.  iu.  8.  12. 

Turbo,  Sat.  u.  3.  310. 

Turius,  Sat.  ii.  1.  49. 

Tusculum,  C.  iii.  29.  8 ;  Epod.  i.  29. 

Tuscus,  C.  iii.  7-  28 ;  C.  iv.  4.  64  ;  Sat.  ii. 

2.  33;  Sat.  ii.  3.  228;  Epp.  u.  1.  202; 

ibid.  ver.  269. 
Tydides,  C.  i.  6.  16;  C.  i.  16.  28. 
Tyndaridae,  C.  iv.  8.  31;  Sat.  i.  1.  100. 
Tyndaris,  C.  i.  16.  I.  Conf.  ibid.  ver.  10. 
Typhoeus,  C.  iii.  4.  63. 
lyius,  C.  iii.  29.  60 ;  Epod.  zii.  21 ;  Sat  ii. 

4.  84  ;  Epp.  i.  6.  18. 
Tyrrhenus,  C.  i.  11.  6;  C.  iii.  10.  12;  C. 

iii.  24.  4;  C.  iii.  29.  1;  C.  iv.   16.  3; 

Epp.  ii.  2.  180. 
Tyitaeus,  Art.  Poet.  402. 


U. 


UUxes,  C.  i.  6.  7 ;  C.  i.  15.  21 ;  Epod.  xvi. 

60 ;  Epod.  xvii.  16  ;  Sat.  ii.  3. 197 ;  ibid. 

ver.  204;  Sat.  ii.  6.  3 ;  ibid.  ver.   69; 

ibid.  ver.  100 ;  Epp.  i.  2. 18 ;  ibid.  ver. 

19 ;  Epp.  i.  6.  63 ;  Epp.  i.  7-  40;  Art. 

Poet  141. 
Ulubrae,  Epp.  i.  11.30. 
Umber,  Sat.  ii.  4.  40. 


Umbrenus,  Sat.  ii.  2.  133. 
Ummidius,  Sat.  i.  1.  96. 
Ustica,C.  i.  17-11. 
Utica,  Epp.  i.  20.  13. 


V. 

Vacuna,  Epp.  i.  10.  49. 

Vala  Numonius,  Epp.  i.  16,  tota. 

Valerius  Laevinus,  vide  Laevinus,  Sat  i. 

6.  12. 
Valerius  Messalla.     Vide  Messalla. 
Valgius  Rufus,  C.  ii.  9.  6 ;  Sat.  i.  10.  82. 
Varia,  Epp.  i.  14.  3. 
Varius  (L.),  C.  i.  6.  1;  Sat  i.  6.  40;  ibid. 

ver.  93;  Sat  i.  6.  66;  Sat  i.  9.  23;  Sat 

i.  10.  44;  ibid.  ver.  81;  Sat  u.  8.  21  ; 

ibid.  ver.  63 ;  Epp.ii.  1.247;  Art.  Poet  66. 
Varro  Atadnus  (P.),  Sat  i.  10.  46. 
Varus,  C.  i.  18.  1 ;  C.  i.  24.  5. 

Pompeius,  C.  ii.  7»  totum. 

,  Epod.  V.  73. 


Vaticanus,  C.  i.  20.  7. 

Vedius  Rufus,  Epod.  iv. 

Veia,  Epod.  v.  29. 

Veianius,  Epp.  i.  1.  4. 

Veiens,  Epp.  ii.  2.  167. 

Veientanus,  Sat  ii.  3. 143. 

Velabrum,  Sat.  ii.  3.  229. 

Velia,  Epp.  i.  16. 1. 

Velina  tribus,  Epp.  i.  6.  52. 

Venafranus,  C.  iii.  6.  66 ;  Sat  ii.  4.  69. 

Venafrum,  C.  ii.  6.  16 ;   Sat  ii.  8.  46. 

Venus,  vide  Cytherea,  C.  i.  2.  33 ;  C.  i.  3. 
1;  C.  i.  4.  6;  C.  i.  13.  16;  C.  i.  16. 
13;  C.  i.  18.  6;  C.  i.  19.  l  ;  ibid.  ver. 
9;  C.  i.  27.  14 ;  C.  i.  30.  1;  C.  i.  32.  9 
C.  i.  33.  10;  ibid.  ver.  13;  C.  ii.  7-  26 
C.  ii.  8. 13 ;  C.  iii.  9.  17 ;  C.  iii.  10.  9 
C.  iii.  11.  60;  C.  iii.  16.  6;  C.  iii.  18 
6;  C.  iii.  21.  21 ;  C.  iii.  26.  6 ;  ibid.  ver, 
9;  C.iii.27.67;  C.  iii.  28.  13;  C.  iv.  1 
1;  C.  iv.  1.  5;  C.  iv.  6.  21;  C.  iv.  10.  1 
C.  iv.  11.  16;  C.  iv.  16.  32;  Carm.  Sec. 
60;  Sat  i.  3.  109;  Epp.  i.  6.  38;  Epp 
i.  18.  21. 

Venusinus,  C.  i.  28.  26;  Sat  ii.  1.  36. 

Ver,  C.  iv.  12.1. 

Veritas,  C.  i.  24.  7- 

Vertumnus,  Sat.  ii.  7.  14 ;  Epp.  i.  20.  1. 

VespeT,  C.  u.  9.  10 ;  C.  iii.  19.  26. 

Vesta,  C.  i.  2. 16;  ibid.  ver.  28;  C.  iii.  6. 
11 ;  Sat  i.  9.  35 ;  Epp.  ii.  2.  114. 

Vestales,  C.  iii.  30.  9. 

Vibidius,  conviva  Nasidieni,  Sat.  ii.  8.  22. 
33.  40.  80. 

Villius.  Sat.  i.  2.  64. 

Vindelici,  C.  iv.  4. 18;  C.  iv.  14.  8. 

Vinnius  Asella,  Epp.  i.  13,  tota. 

Vipsanius  Agrippa.    Vide  Agrippa. 

VirgiUus  Maro,  C.  i.  3.  6—8 ;  C.  i.  24. 10 ; 
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8at.  i.  5.  40  (oonf.  ibid.  rer.  48) ;  Sat.  i.  6. 

55;  Sat.  i.  10.  45;  ibid.  ver.  81;  £pp. 

ii.  1.247;  Art.  Poet.  55. 

,  alius  a  poeta  (?),  C.  vr.  12. 

Virtufl,  C.  U.  2.  19;  C.  iii.  2.  17;  Carm. 

Sec.  58 ;  Epod.  ix.  26. 
Viscus  (Vibius),  Sat.  i.  9.  22 ;  Sat.  i.  10.  83. 
Viscus  ThurinuB,  oonyiva  Nasidieiii,  Sat.  u. 

8.20. 
Visellius,  Sat.  L  1. 105. 
VoIaneriuSi  Sat.  ii.  7*  15. 
Volcanus,  C.  i.  4.  8;  C.  iiL  4.  59;  Sat  i. 

6.74. 
Volteius  Mena»  Epp.  L  7*  ^;  ibid.  ▼«. 

64.91. 


Voltur,  C.  iJL  4.  9. 

Volumnus  Eutrapelus,  Epp.  L  18.  31. 

Voranus,  Sat.  L  8.  39. 


Xd:Z. 

Xanthias  Phoceus,  C.  iL  4,  totnm. 

Xanthus,  C.  iv.  6.  26. 

Xenocratea,  Sat  ii.  3.  267. 

Zephyrus,  C.  iiL  1.  24;  C.  W.  7-  9;  Epp. 

L  7.  13. 
Zethufl,  Epp.  L  18.  42. 
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Ab  (aftcr),  317- 

Abacus,  398,  449. 

Abdere,  160. 

Abi,  695. 

Ablative,3,  22,37,  111,116, 

154,    155,  254,   275,  270, 

366,  533. 
Abludere,  489. 
Abnormis,  448. 
Abolla,  633. 
Absorbere,  482. 
Abundare,  510. 
Ac,  329,  432. 
Acastus,  162. 
Accusatiye,    258,    312,   357, 

468,  512,  535,  574. 
Acervus,  661. 
Acetum,  410. 
Achilles,  305. 
Adnaces,  61. 
Adpenser,  453. 
Acdad  Ludi,  51. 
Actium,  83,  269,  295. 

,  Apollo  of,  265. 

Actors,  638,  713. 

Acumen,  433,  635. 

AcutuB  morbus,  475. 

Ad  caetera,  598. 

Ad  Novas,  382. 

Addere,  150. 

Addicere,  512. 

Addocere,  575. 

Adesse,  421. 

Adfluentes  anni,  247. 

Adjective  of  time,   12,  314, 

492,  523. 
Adjunctus,  712. 
Adjutor,  421. 
Adolesoens,  12. 
Ador,  523. 
Adorea,  229. 
Adorenm,  384. 
Adscribere,  646. 
Adversarius,  424. 
Adversus,  479. 
Advocatos,  326. 


Adultery,  345,  530. 

Adusque,  333,  387. 

Aedepol,  593. 

Aedes,  430. 

Aedituus,  676. 

Aelius  GaUus,  66, 76, 117, 148. 

Aemiiia,  394. 

Aeneus,  147,  477,  553. 

Aeoius,  14. 

Aequatufl,  659. 

Aeque  ut,  203. 

(repeated),  550. 


Aera,  399. 
Aerugo,  372. 
Aes,  674. 

alienum,  682. 

proprium,  682. 

Aesculapius,  350. 

Aestuostts,  53. 

Aestus,  561. 

Aetas,  652. 

Aetemare,  253. 

Aetna,  18. 

Aevum,  in,  566. 

Affabre,  465. 

AflSgere,  455. 

Africus,  4. 

Agaso,  543. 

Ager,  595. 

Agere,  326,  595. 

Agger,  433. 

Agias,  710. 

Agnati,  467,  480. 

Agrimensores,  693. 

Agrippa,  340,  439,  703,  704. 

Aiunt,  454. 

Alba  linea,  616,  630. 

Album  Judicum,  373. 

Albunea,  659. 

Alcaeus,  .37,  71,  300. 

Alcman,  706. 

Alea,  201. 

Alex,  498. 

Alexander,  133,  301,  657. 

Alexandria,  202. 

Alius,  479. 

AUegory,  37- 

Alloquinm,  305. 


Almufl,  150,  263. 
Alta  Semita,  413. 
Altar,  49. 

,  swearing  by,  658. 

Alter,  ^45. 

Altilia,  589. 

Altus,  174,  233. 

Alumnus,  186,196. 

Aluta,  394. 

Amalthea,  162. 

Amans,  112. 

Amare,  57. 

(to  b«'wont),    181, 

371. 
Ambages,  503. 
Ambitio,  366, 396. 
Ambubaiae,  337. 
Ambulare,  369. 
Amioo  animo  dare,  237. 
Amites,  276. 
Amoenus,  626. 
Amor,  349. 
Amphiaraus,  181. 
Amphora,  29,  92,  165,  641, 

691.  700. 
Ampulla,  567, 707* 
Amyntas,  296. 
Amystis,  81. 
Anacreon,  45. 
Andlia,  154. 
Andlla,  247. 
Anguis,  116. 
Animosus,  408.  * 
Annales,  661. 
Annona,  629. 
Annum,  in,  563,  607. 
Antea,  162. 
Antestari,  424. 
Antimachus,  710,  711* 
Antisthenes,  633. 
Antonius,  M.,  82,  154,  201, 

298,  337,  375. 
Ants,  328. 
ApeUes,  537,  722. 
Aper,  286,  482. 
Apex,  73,  75,  194. 
Apotheca,  82,  165,  603. 
Apothecaries,  407. 
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Apples,  48d,  498. 

Applorare,  301. 

Apprecatus,  259. 

Apprime,  134. 

Apricum,  in,  578. 

AprU,  18,  247. 

Aptare,  554. 

Aqoa  coelestis,  170. 

Ar  (ad),  573. 

Arbiter,  607. 

Arbitrium,  704. 

Arbustum,  409. 

Arca,  679. 

Aroerei  551,  595. 

Arcessere,  573,  672. 

Arcliilocbas,  291,  704. 

Archimedes,  64. 

Arquatus  morbus,  728. 

Arctinus,  709. 

Arctus,  709. 

Arcus,  204. 

Ardere,  94,  168»   242,   301, 

385. 
Area,  4,  30,  329. 
Aretalogus,  335. 
Aretium,  2. 
Argentarius,  469. 
Argiletum,  651. 
Argutus,  618,  638. 
Ariadne,  132. 
Aristophanes,  441. 
Armenia,  565. 
Arms  of   a  Roman   soldier, 

115. 

Love,  204. 

Arrogare,  266,  708. 

Ars,  238,  657,  663. 

Art,  works  of,  366. 

Artaxias,  565. 

Artificial  wants,  329. 

Artists  (Greek),  667. 

Arvum,  595. 

Arx,  8,  98,  516. 

As,  722. 

Assidere,  574. 

Asius,  704. 

Assyria,  109. 

Astraea,  267. 

Astrology,  31,  125. 

Astydamia,  162. 

At,  284,  310,  330,  332,  339, 

368,  400,  426,  452. 
Atavus,  2. 

Atellanae  Fabulae,  383,  426, 
Ater,  518,  726. 
Athcns,  25,  667. 
Athletae,  66?. 
Aticoti,  150. 
Atlas,  76. 
Atmosphere,. 
Atque,  316,  408- 
Atqui,  327,  444- 


Atramentum,  676. 

Atriensis,  450. 

Atrium,  529. 

Attagen,  278. 

Attentus,  522,  593. 

Atterere  candam,  133. 

Attonitus,  189. 

Attraction,  392,  588. 

Auctor,  64,  371,  374,  453. 

Auctorari,  530. 

Andire,  517,  534,  589,  625. 

Anditor  et  uitor,  649. 

Augur,  267. 

Augusta  VnetonA,  150. 

Augustus : 

The  avenger  of  Caesar,  7* 

His  reforms,  7»  119,  197* 

His  triumphs,  12. 

Receives  that  name,  142. 

Conspirades  against,  147* 

Assigns  lands  to  his  troops, 
150,  513. 

Restores  temples,  168. 

In  Spnin,  176,  232. 

Goes  to  Gaul,  220,  230. 

Kindness  to  Horace,  222. 

War  with  Sex.  Pompdus, 
281. 

Purposes  draining  the  Pomp- 
tine  Marshes,  377»  703. 

Generosity    to  Virgil    and 
Varius,  382,  654,  677- 

Hishealth,  413,  613. 

His    oontempt   for   Hbels, 
436. 

In  Asia,  439. 

Claims  descentfrom  Aeneas, 
508. 

His  seal,  519. 

Fond  of  observing  boxers, 
552,  673. 

Cured  by  Musa,  563,  619. 

Plaoes  Tigranes  on  the  Ar- 
menian  throne,  565. 

His  birthday,  572. 

His  recovery  of  the  stand- 
ards,  611. 

His  divinity,  657. 

Burns  prophetic  books,659. 

Pontifex  Maximus,  659. 

His  tastefor  the  old  comedy, 
672. 

Restores  Veii,  693. 
Aula,  129. 

Aulaeum,  212,  642,  674,711 
Aura,  103,  141. 
Aureus,  21. 
Auriga,  138. 

Auspicium,  22,  26,  256,  678. 
Automatons,  632. 
Autumn,  118,^516,  572,  587, 

625. 


Avemus  lacus,  703. 

Averrere,  495. 

Avertere,  495. 

Aviaries,  138. 

Avidus,  47, 152,  374,  712- 


B. 

Bacchanal,  202. 
Bacchus,  34,  301,  309. 
Baochylides,  706,  717- 
Balanus,  212. 
Balatxo,  337- 
Balbus,  652. 

Ball-play,  405,  449, 520. 
Balneator,  616. 
Banduaia,  625. 
Barathrum,  475. 
Barbaiia,  561. 
Barbarus,  295. 
Barbers,  120,  407,  590. 
Barbitos,  6,  71. 
Basilica,  628. 
Basis,  403. 

Bathing,  405,  583,  620. 
Baths,  359. 
Batillum,  380. 
Bavius,  291. 
Beans,  521,  588. 
Beards,  359,  464,  466. 
Bears,  673. 

Beasts,  wild  (showB  of),  673. 
Beatus,  727. 
Bees,  221,  568. 
Bellonarii,  728. 
Beiluosus,  256. 
Bene  est,  183,  515,  537. 
Benigne,  588,  591. 
Bibere,  135,  169,  259. 
auribus,  116. 


Bidental,  729. 
Bicomis,  265. 
Biformis,  134. 
Bilinguis,  429. 
-bilis,  adjectives  in,  16,   21, 

118. 
Bimaris,  24. 
Bipedalis,  488. 
Birds,  483. 
Bu^mis,  214. 
Birthdays,  246,  695. 
Bis  terve,  286. 
Blat«rare,  528. 
Boletus,  492. 
Bona,  357. 

pars,  330. 

Books,  307,  651. 
Booksellers,  651. 
Boundaries,  693. 
Boxers,  552. 
Boys,  trick  of,  629. 
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Boys'  holidays,  694. 
BreTis,  119,  493,  714. 
Britain,  76,  147,  164. 
Bronze,  3C6,  466. 
Bucolics,  4H0. 
Bulla,  285,  384,  547. 
Burial,  66,  319,  412. 
Busts,  366,  678. 


C. 

Cadacos,  114,  161. 

Csdus,  29,  506. 

Caelebs  platanas,  120. 

Caementa,  138,  198. 

Caepio,  89. 

Caespes,  49,  121,  164. 

Caesora,  246. 

Calamus,  463,  668. 

Calatia,  382. 

Calceus,  358,  394. 

Calculator,  399. 

Calculus,  398. 

Calda,  497. 

Caliendnim,  416. 

Calix,  499. 

Callidus,  534. 

Callinus,  704. 

Caliosus,  492. 

Calo,  401,  618. 

Calpumia  gens,  720. 

CaLr,  616. 

Camera,  486. 

Caminus,  276,  386,  607. 

Campanian  disease,  382. 

Campestre,  607' 

Campus   Afardus,    137i   332, 

405,640,711. 
Canal,  377- 
Candere,  523. 
Candidatus,  454. 
Candidus,  162,  307. 
Canephoroe,  348, 538. 
Canere,  296,  433. 
Canicula,  175. 
Canis,  409. 

Major,  176. 

Minor,  175. 

(throw  of  dice),  101. 

Cantare,  433. 
Cantharus,  50. 

Cantor,  711. 

Capena  Porta,  376. 

Caper,  299. 

Capitis  diminutio,  157»  604. 

Capitol,  135,  216. 

Capra,  575. 

Caprea,  496. 

CapreoU,  '196. 


I  Capsa,  365,  432,  652,  722. 
Capsarii,  398. 
Captare,  608. 
Captator,  554. 
Caput,  650. 

,  of  a  riYer,  5. 

coenae,  537. 

Carbo,  483. 
Carceres,  334,  615. 
Cardiacus,  475. 
Carmen,  307»  669. 
Camifex,  396. 
Carriages,  401,  607- 
Casilinum,  382. 
Cassius  SeTerus,  290. 
Castilla,  600. 
Casting,  466. 
Castus,  265. 
Catella,  635. 
Catellus,  484. 
Catena,  116,  166. 
Cathedra,  435. 
Catiiine,  312. 
Catillus,  25,  47,  98,  498. 
Cato  Utioensis,  193. 
Caudam  trahere,  467. 
Caupo,  328. 
Caupona,  376. 
Causa,  ultima,  43. 
Cave,  466. 
Cavere,  667. 
Ce  (enditic),  424. 
Cedrum,  722. 
Ceilings,  486. 
Celeber,  633. 
Celebris,  113. 
Cel]a,82. 

ofltiarii,  624. 

Cellarius,  450. 
Censors,  303,  689. 
Census,  724. 
Centiceps,  116. 
Centumviri,  628. 
Centuriae,  723. 
Cepheus,  213. 
Cera,  504,  506. 
Cerberus,  116. 
Cerebrosus,  378. 
Cerebrum,  416. 
Cereus,  36. 
Cerritus,  486. 
Certum  vigilans,  612. 
Certus  Ora^fic),  26. 

Lar,  691. 

Cervicem  firangere,  114. 

Cessator,  683. 

Cetaria,  506. 

Chabot,  22. 

Charms,  551. 

Chariot,  triumphal,  297- 

Charta,  374,  462,  613,  668. 

Cheragrs,  651. 


CheiroD,  305. 
Chimneys,  276. 
Chionides,  720. 
Chlamys,  581. 
Choerilus,  716. 
Chorus,  713,  714,  716. 
Chrysippus,  661. 
Cibaria,  328. 
Ciborinm,  101. 
Cicer,  403,  717. 
Cicirrhus,  383. 
Cicuto,  469. 
Cilnii,  2. 
Cimez,  438. 
Cinctutus,  702. 
Ciniflo,  343. 
Circus,  402.  548. 
Citare,  348. 
Citus,  296. 
Clarare,  224. 
Classis,  341. 
Claudia  gens,  228. 
Ckudius,  292. 
Clavus,  527. 

trabalis,  78. 

Cleopatra,  82,  84,  482. 
Clientae,  128. 
Clivua  Sacer,  222,  293. 
Coactor,  402,  451,  456,  636, 

640,  609,  690. 
Coae  vestes,  252. 
Coalescing    of   Vowels,   150, 

168,  276,  384,  410,  416, 

471,483. 
Coena  dubia,  456. 

nuptialis,  463. 

Coenacula,  555. 
Coenatio  aid  Boream,  121. 
Coercere,  132,  476. 
Cogi  in  breve,  661. 
Cognatus,  467»  621. 
Cognitor,  505. 
Cohibere,  132,  178. 
Cohors,  409,  666,  695. 
Colligere,  606. 
CoUyrium,  379,  387. 
Colonus,     77i     118,     128, 

456. 
Color,  633. 
Colum,  496. 
Columbus,  8,  598. 
Columna,  724. 

Maenia,  333. 

Comedy,  719. 

,  Old,    Middle,    and 

New,  362. 
New,  368. 


Comes,  409,  596. 
Comitium,  620. 
Comissari,  218. 
Commodus,  189,  238. 
Common  sense,  363. 

3  c 
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CommotDS,  486. 
Commimia,  709. 
Compellare,  487* 
Compellor,  689. 
Compes,  73,  247. 
Compita,  465,  486,  520. 
Comporitum,  408. 
ConoBdere,  355. 
Concentus,  617* 
Concinere,  222. 
Condave,  524. 
Condudere,  367« 
Concutere,  350. 
Condere,  232. 
Conditns  (ensis),  292. 
Conducere,  129,  338,  654. 
Condus,  450. 
Confestim,  609. 
Confioere,  420. 
Confidens,  151,  407* 
Conjunction,  52. 
Conjurare,  41. 
Connubium,  154. 
Conopium,  296. 
Consdus,  346,  530. 
Conscripti,  721. 
Consilium  proprium,  374. 
Consors,  201. 
Consnl,  243. 
Consulere,  478. 
Consultus,  74. 
Contendeie,  137,  601. 
Contentment,  140. 
Contractus,  575,  587>  687. 
Contrahere,  304. 
ConTentus,  409. 
Conversational   idiomSy    418, 

419,  422. 
Coras,  25. 
Cordus,  646. 
Com,  120. 
Comu,  5,  307,  454. 

copiae,  45,  267- 

Corona,  724. 
Coronae  sutiles,  84. 
Corrector,  622,  669. 
Correptus,  484. 
Corrigiae,  394. 
Corrogare,  575. 
Conrus,  508,  635. 
Cothumus,  673,  705,  719. 
Conntry,  praises  of,  273,  274, 

520,  598,  615. 
Cranes,  453,  544. 
Crasdtius  (L.),  220. 
Craasus,  115,  146,  158,  258, 

611. 
Crates,  649. 
Cratinus,  720. 
Crepare,  466,  693« 
Crepida,  358. 
Crepidatae,  720. 


Creta,  81,  464, 483. 

Cretan  wine,  81. 

Cretid,  661.    • 

Crocus,  498, 665. 

Crow,  206. 

Cmmena,  684. 

Crux,  354,  524. 

Cubare,  44,  419,  486,  686. 

Cubital,  484. 

Cuckoo,  409. 

Cuipa,  456,  515. 

Cultor  agelli,  708. 

Culullus,  727* 

Cumera,  330,  580. 

Cuminum,  647* 

Cumque,  71* 

Cuneus,  78. 

Cup-bearers,  67. 

Cupido,  122,  330. 

Cupidns,  711* 

Cupio  omnia  qnAe  tis,  418. 

Cur,  72,  595. 

Curare,  505. 

■  comas,  566. 


cutem,  5C2,  571f 

Curatela,  557. 

Curator,  339,  480. 

Curriculum,  2. 

Curtus,  401. 

Curule  magistrades,  3,  303, 

395,582. 
Curvare,  495. 
Curvum,  685. 
Custodia,  650. 
Custos,  864,  689,  711. 
Cyathus,  189,  330. 
Cybele,  344. 
Cydops,  18. 
Cydicus,  709. 
Cycnus,  134. 
Cynics,  632,  643. 
Cyrenaics,  549. 


Dad,  135,  259. 

Dama,  9. 

Damnatus,  471. 

Damodes,  138. 

Dandng,  113,  160. 

Dare,  and  its  oompounds,  479, 

537. 
Dative,  4,  56,  61,  212,  218, 

353,  368,  465,  467,  472, 

507,  717,  867. 
Day,  distribution  of,  690. 
Days,  lucky,  80. 
De  (after),  617,  642. 
—  fmedio  die,  &c.),  636. 
I  —  (intensiTe),  327. 


De,  in  oompootioiiy  31. 

Death,  441. 

Deoempeda,  121. 

Deoemvirate,  668. 

Deddere,  660. 

Decidius  Saza,  159. 

Dedamation,  660. 

Decumanus,  333. 

Dedere,  156. 

Dedicare,  69. 

Deduceie,  439, 478, 676,  709. 

Defendere,  427,  713. 

Defingere,  436. 

Defiicare,  426. 

Defundere,  463. 

Deiotarus,  296. 

Delassare,  327. 

Ddenire,  130. 

Delirare,  6t0. 

Delitigare,  706. 

Ddubram,  168. 

Demissns,  352. 

Demooitus,  677* 

Denatsre,  163. 

Denormare,  516. 

Densere,  66. 

Deprensus,  122. 

Dmsor,  637. 

Descendere,  193,  597* 

Desertor,  536. 

Designare,  574. 

Designator,  587. 

Destinare,  470. 

Destituo,  146. 

Detestatus,  5. 

Derersorium,  620. 

Dexter,206. 

Dextro  tempore,  440. 

Delatores,  369. 

Denarius,  629. 

Di  and  de  confbnnded,  4,  30, 

115,  137,  155,    166,   231, 

252,  322,  432,  441,  463, 

573,  587,  600,  612. 
Diana,  159,  194. 
Diaria,  618. 
Dice-box,  527. 
Dicere,  101. 
Dictsre,  363,  433,  470,  662, 

638,668. 
Dido,  464. 
Diem  frangere,  100. 
Dies,  42,  304. 

Jovis,486. 

ne£asti,  114. 

Diespiter,  75,  142.      . 
Diffeire,  717. 
Differtus,  377,  683. 
Diffindere,  444 
Diffingere,  79,  214. 
Diffundere,  453,  673. 
Digentia,  182,  624. 
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DignuB,  193,  668. 

rHgresflion,  1 13, 142, 153,  S06. 

Dii  Inferi,  669. 

—  Magni,  309. 

Dilapsitfl,  252. 

Dilatufl,  433. 

Dilndiam,  650. 

DiminntiTes,  587- 

Dimittere,  592. 

Dinner,  686. 

Diogenes,  632. 

Dionysia,  644,  726. 

DionysQs,  34. 

Dioscuri,  16,  34,127,711. 

Diota,  29. 

Diploma,  519. 

Dirae,  290. 

Dinu,lll,229. 

Disoere,  131. 

Discolor,  637. 

Diaconyenire,  556.    . 

DisoretQS,  115. 

Diflcriptns,  115,  706. 

DiBcos,  449,  721. 

Dishes,  names  of,  449. 

Dispar,  293. 

Districtas,  137. 

DiYersorimn,  376. 

Dives,  149. 

Dividere  carmina,  41. 

Divido,  454. 

Dividaos,  634. 

Divna,  140, 707- 

Docere,  131, 617,  704,720. 

Doctor,  234. 

Doctus,  6,  666,  668. 

Dogs,  training  of,  564. 

,  watch,  524. 

Dolare,  378. 
Dolere,  229. 
Dolus,  400. 

-,  malofl  et  bonus,  16. 
Domina,  1 12. 
Domos,  67. 

,  dative  of,  599. 

Dos,  199,  345,  586. 

Drachma,  529,  533. 

Dropsy,  core  for,  562. 

Droidfl,  256. 

Dryadfl,  203. 

Dabios,  456. 

Duoere,  145,  147,  223,  234, 

430,  521,  653,  665. 
Daco,  307. 
Ductas,  22,  26. 
Dolds,  625,  707. 
Dam  (enditic),  367* 
Daplez,  456. 
Dare,  664. 
Daras,lll,193,  593. 
Dax,  144. 
Dwarfs,  351. 


E. 

£,  in  oompoaition,  21. 

Eagle,  226. 

Ear-ring,  482. 

Earthenware,  403. 

East,  trade  of  the,  337,  577. 

Ehrius,  83. 

Echinas,  403,  542. 

Echo,  33,  50. 

Ecphantides,  720. 

Edicere,  646. 

Edictum,  259,  453. 

Edim,  279. 

Education  of  Roman   boys, 

398,  399,  560,  722. 
Egeria,  660. 
Egga,  347,452,  491. 
Eia,  327. 
Elaborare,  137. 
Elegy,  705. 
Elephants,  white,  674. 
Eliminare,  575. 
Elision,  219. 
Elmo,  St.,  14. 
Eludere,  633. 
Elutus,  492. 
Ely8ium,115,n7, 148. 
Enkandpare,  296. 
Emansor,  435. 
Emetere,  578. 
Emicare,  665. 
Emunctus,  363,  717* 
En  ego,  327. 
Enditics,  181. 
Endosures,  198. 
EniflUfl,  144. 
Ennius,  239. 
Ephippium,  618. 
Epicureanism,  145,  182,  356, 

490. 
Epithets,  8, 141, 138,  254. 
Epulum,  471. 
Eques,  283,  673. 
Equestrian  fortune,  724. 
Equi  albi,  407. 
Equitare,  229. 
Equites,  244,  629,  553. 

,  seat  in  theatre,  396. 

peditesque,  707» 

Equus,  221. 

Tuticofl,  386. 


Ergo,  274. 
Erinyes,  416. 
Erro,  535,  683. 
Error,  468. 
EniGa,  542. 
Eruere,  366. 
EsquUiae,  212,  246. 
Esaedum,  674. 
Est  (Uf  <rn),  817,  612. 
—  {irapi<nt),  616. 
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E8to,468. 
£t  item,  660. 
Etesia  flabra,  249. 
Etiam,  471. 
Etnirianfl,  391. 
Eugammon,  710. 
Eniafl,  202. 
Eumolpus,  725. 
Euripides,  his  chonuM,  713. 
Evagari,  258. 

Evening,  description  of,  161. 
Evolvere,  866. 
Ex  noto,  717. 
Exactofl,  195. 
Exdpere,  554. 
Excubare,  252. 
Excubiae,  180. 
Exoerpere,  367. 
Excutere,  168. 
Execratufl,  313. 
Exerdtor,  63. 
Exigere,  177,  496. 
Exilifl,  19. 
Eximere,  177. 
Exlex,  716. 
Expalleflcere,  567. 
Expediency,  356. 
Expedio,  53. 
Expeditos,  286. 
Expendere,  667. 
Experiens,  634. 
Ezpertufl,  in,  226. 
ExpUcare,  243,  486. 
Exponere,  449. 
Exfluocafl,  286. 
Exsultim,  171. 
Exterior,  604. 
Extandere,  460. 


Fabuls,  613. 

Fabulosufl,  148. 

Faoere  (irp<i<r<vfiy),  339. 

Facetufl,  430,  583. 

Facundia,  719- 

Fallere,  182,  279,  632,  643. 

Familia,  67. 

Fanaticufl,  728. 

Far,384. 

Farm,  Horace'8,  624. 

Fartor,  481,  681,  689. 

Fas,  131. 

Fasoes,  582. 

Fasdolae,  484. 

Faflti,  184,  252,  661. 

Fastidium,  601. 

FastB,  487. 

Fatnm,  264. 

Faoiialia,  186« 
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Faunus,  131. 

Fayere  lingais,  137« 

Fazim,  466. 

Fear,  ooupled  with  desire,  ( 

Fearing,  verbs  of^  443. 

Fecundus,  576. 

Feliz,  396. 

Fera»  287. 

Ferculum,  523. 

Fere,  577. 

Feriae  Latinae,  592. 

denicales,  669. 

Fem,  351. 
Ferre,  598. 

pedem,  113. 

Ferula,  357. 
Festinare  (trans.),  564. 
Festuca,  631. 
FictUe,  700. 
Fide,  356. 
Fidens,  151. 
Fides,  56,  78,  580. 
Figere,  179. 
Fig8,466. 
Fig.tree,411. 
Filum,  676. 
Findere,  4. 
Fingere,  160. 
Fingers,  names  of,  540. 
Fingo,  222. 
Finis,  129,  318. 
Firmus,  634. 
Fir8t.fruits,  504. 
Fish,  461. 

,  costly,  498. 

Fistula,  190. 
Flagellum,  357. 
Flectere,  163,  2ia 
Floralia,  477* 
Flowers,  574. 
Focale,  484. 
Focus,  276,  573, 616. 
Fodicare,  582. 
Foedera  Regum,  669. 
Folia  Delia,  224. 
Fomenta,  302,  563. 
Fonte  Bello,  625. 

Ratino,  626. 

Fordiddia,  66.9. 
Fore  (abl),  342. 
Forehead,  72.  588. 
Forensis,  717* 
Fores,  524. 
Forma,  472. 
Formare,  200,  373, 669. 
Formiae,  183,  381. 
Formido,  577. 
Formidolosufl,  287. 
Fomix,  616. 
Fors,  29,  326. 
Forsit,  396. 
Fortasse,  401. 


Fortes  et  boni,  228. 
Fortis,  439,  456,  579. 
Fortiter,  621. 
Fortuitus,  121. 
Fortuna,  11,76. 
Fortunae  filius,  520. 
Fortunare,  607. 
Fortune-tellers,  31,  337»  403. 
Forum,481,  520,  627. 
Fossor,  187. 
Fraus,  132,  26.5. 
Friendship,  522,  589. 
,  Pyihagoras'  defi- 

nition  of,  124. 
FritiUns,  476. 
Frog,  fable  of,  488. 
Fronte,  in,  413. 
Frontibus  adversis,  333. 
Frugi,  609,  526,  625,  627. 
Frumentatio,  471. 
Frustra,  175, 163. 
Fucus,  601. 
Fuga,  239. 
Fugitivus,  535,  698. 
Fulgur,  fiilmen,  107. 
Fullo,  464. 
Fulminare,  144. 
Fnmarium,  165. 
Pumum  et  dnerem,  622. 
Fumus,  710. 
Funalis  equus,  170. 
Funambultts,  676. 
Functum  laboribus,  130. 
Fundatus,  622. 
Fundus,  138,  663,  612. 
Funerai  expenses,  512. 
Funerak,  396,  471,  687,  727. 
Funeratus,  166. 
Fungi,  492. 
Fums,  602. 
Furca,531. 

ezpellere,  600. 

Furcifer,  528. 

Furiosi,  480. 

Fumus,  367,  606. 

Furor,  290,  480. 

Furtum,  367,  476. 

Furvus,  24,    115,   144,  196, 

874. 
Future,  60,  168,  354. 


6. 

Gabinius,  96. 
Galatia,  296. 
GaUus,  147. 
Gambling,  201. 
Ganymede,  191,  226. 
Garum,  497,  642. 
Gaul,  439. 
Gausape,  637. 


Gieminus,  3. 

GenitiTO,  67,  74,  81,  154, 
162,  168,  185,  189,  193, 
216,  230,  235,  243,  260, 
285,  331,  340,  372,  390, 
444,  451,  462,  465,  622, 
544,  633,  674. 

Gens  (sine  gente),  504. 

Genna,604. 

Genus,  16,  392. 

Georgics,  301, 323,  430. 

Ghosts,  695. 

Giants'  wars,  161. 

Girdle,  877. 

Gladiators,  470,  519,  530. 
633,  547,  639,  641,  673, 
688. 

Glomus,  613. 

Gloria,  266,  393,  639,  673. 

Gluttony,  447,  683. 

Graoes,  68. 

Graevius,  his  scholia,  11. 

Grammarians,  368,  649,  705. 

Grandis,  305. 

Grassor,  611. 

Gravis,  241,266. 

(senectus),  325. 

Gravitas,  663. 

Grex,  697. 

Gustus,  347,  460. 

Guttus,  403. 

Gyges,  125. 

Gyma  interior,  518. 


H. 

Habet,  313. 
Habilis,  190. 
Habitabiles  orae,  253. 
Haerere  (oonstraction),  71- 
Hair,  96,  246,  302,  309. 
Hanging,  209. 
Hares,496. 
Harpastum,  449. 
Harvest  songs,  670. 
Healer,  ApoUo  the,  267. 
Heart,  662. 
Heavenly  bodies,  motion  of, 

618. 
Hellebore,  470,  691,  721. 
Heptachord,  28,  706,  716. 
Hercnles,  26,  237. 
Here,  636. 
Heredipetae,  601. 
Heres  ex  asse,  solus,  507. 

ex  quadrante,  607, 512. 

secundns,  507. 


Hiatus,  66,  134, 302.  334. 
Hic  Tmore  zemote),  451,  452. 
—  (of  the  present  day),350, 
363. 
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Hic,  465,  550|  633. 

(adv.),  580,  622. 

Hiemare,  450. 
Hiems,  644. 
Hinc,  363. 

et  binc,  283. 

Hircus,  575. 
Hirpini,  108. 
Hifltoria,  163,  355. 
Hoc,  306  (bis),  400. 

(propter  hoc),  329,  341. 

age,  579. 

Hodie,  528. 

Hoedi,  138. 

Homer,  558,  sqq.,  710. 

Homerium,  604. 

Homicida,  317* 

Honey,  98,  450. 

Honos,  393. 

Horace'8  father,  373,  398. 

Homs,  133,  301. 

of  the  moon,  265. 

of  rivers,  255. 

Homns,  196. 
Horrea  Sulpida,  250. 
Horti  Caesaris,  419. 
Hospitium,  376. 
Huc,  296. 

et  huc,  283. 

Humane  commoda,  687. 
Hunc  hominem,  421. 
Huncine,  424. 
Hunting,  275. 
Hybrida,  407. 
Hyperborei,  135. 
Hypermnestra,  173. 
Hypobasis,  403. 


lambus,  705,  717. 
Ibycus,  706. 
Ictns,  440. 

solis,  120. 

Idoneus,  204. 

Idus,  247,  278, 398. 

-ier  (inf.  pass),  246. 

-ies,  349,  482. 

Ignave,  664. 

Ignes,  162. 

IHa  trahere,  ducere,  tendere, 

548. 
Illacrimabilis,  118. 
IUaqueare,  181. 
Hlnd,  370. 
lUudere,  374. 
Illustrare,  516. 
Images,  322, 414. 

,  in  ships,  39. 

Imagines,  491. 

Imago,  33,  50,  56,  365,  392. 


Imbellis,  500. 

Imi  sensns,  307. 

Immeritua,  158. 

Immersabilis,  561. 

Immetatus,  198. 

Immo,  349,  472. 

Immolare,  19. 

Immorsus,  497> 

Immunis,  196,  251,  617. 

Impar,  302. 

Impares  (Musae),  189. 

Impariter,  704. 

Impellere,  353. 

Impello,  163. 

Impenso,  483. 

Imperfect,  61,  82,  349,  571, 

634. 

subjunctive,  10, 178. 

Imperiosus,  532. 
Imperium,  573,  678. 
Impermissus,  160. 
Imperor,  575. 
ImpluTium,  169,  600. 
Importunus,  412,  588. 
Impotens,  122,  215. 
Impransus,  484. 
Improbus,  168, 201,  349, 510, 

518. 
Imum,  ad,  639. 
In,  301,  342. 

—  medias  res,  711. 

—  spem,  271. 
Inaestuo,  302. 
Inanis,  344. 
Inaudax,  191. 
Inoendia,  239. 
Incemere,  498. 
Incestus,  142. 
Incidere,  617* 
Incitega,  403. 
Incola,  169. 
Inoolnmis,  474,  607. 
Inconsultus,  574. 
Increbescere,  511. 
Increpare,  257»  317* 
Incubare,  515. 
Incumbo,  17. 
Indecoro,  228. 
Indi,  35. 

India,  53. 

Indicative,  126, 180, 439  (bis). 

Indignus,  456,  568. 

Indoles,  228. 

Inemori,  286. 

Ineptns,  352. 

Iniabre,  465. 

Infamia,  476. 

Infans,  506. 

Inianticide,  506. 

InfinitiYe,  3, 5, 22, 45,76, 163, 
193,209,301,313,364,365, 
529, 532, 566,568,588, 626. 


Infiexions,  Greek,  40,  48. 

Ingenium,  193. 

Ingenuus,  181,  391,  648,  717. 

Ingluvies,  338. 

Ingratus,  338. 

Inhospitalis,  271. 

Inimicare,  259. 

Injuria,  445. 

Ink,  676. 

Inns,  376. 

Inops,  5, 118. 

Insania,  480. 

Insanity,  case  of,  472. 

Insistere,  312. 

Insolabiliter,  615. 

Insolens,  21. 

Insolentia,  322. 

Instita,  340. 

Institor,  161. 

Insulae  divites,  240. 

Intactus,  292. 

Intaminatus,  141. 

Integer,  152. 

Inter,  561. 

(repeated),  408. 

Interest,  338. 
Interim,  275. 
Interire,  128. 
Interminatus,  287. 
InterpeUare,  405. 
Interpolation,  234. 
IntestabUis,  476. 
Intonatus,  277- 
Intusium,  340,  556. 
Inulae,  452, 542. 
Inultus,  541. 
Isis,  21,  635. 
Ita,  456,  515,  711- 
Iterare,  132. 
Ivy,6. 


Jactari,  473. 
Jaculor,  122. 
Jam  jam,  316. 

nunc,  88, 168,  669. 

Janus,  103. 

Jews,  337»  374, 423,  486. 
Jocus,  11,  584. 
Jubeo  plorare,  435. 
Judaea  Capta,  256. 

Restituta,  256. 


Judez,  244,  441,  449,  721. 
Judices  Selecti,  373. 
Jugglers,  337. 
Jugis,  515. 
Julia  gens,  260,  508. 
JuUus  Caesar,  7»  143,  395. 
,  his  will,  507. 


portus,  703. 

Juno,  164. 
Jupiter  (air),  304, 
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Jan  patarna,  717. 
Jurare  in  vefrba,  309. 
Jnrgare,  6821. 
Jarisconsultas,  326. 
Jiu,  326,  626,  704. 

in,  ▼ocare,  409,  424,  605. 

(sauoe),  497- 

pejeratum,  102. 

priTatum,  709. 

—  respondendi,  396. 
Ju8tice,356. 
Justitia,  66,  126. 
Justus,  144. 
Juyenari,  717. 
Juyenis,  12, 177i  696. 
Juyentas,  68. 


K. 

Kal6ndae,278,366. 


Labienus,  164, 168. 
Laborare,  366. 
Laboriosus,  317« 
Labrum,  370. 
Laoema,  123, 629. 
Lacrimosa,  663. 
Lactuca,497. 
Lacunar,  486. 
Lacus,  367. 

Nemorensis,  376. 

Laedere,  209,  309. 
LaeYius,  665. 
Laero  tempore,  49L 
Laevns,206. 
Laganus,  403. 
Lagena,  641, 691. 
Lagois,  451. 
Laqueatus,  122. 
Lais,  634. 
Lama,  613. 
Lamia,  411,  722. 
Lana  caprina,  638. 
Lanapinna,  494. 
Language,  356. 
Languidus,  198. 
Lapatbus,  278,  493. 
LapidosuB  panis,  886. 
LapUfaiB,  609. 
Lapis  albus,  403. 
Lar,  68,  548,686. 
Lares,  695. 
Larvae,  696. 
Latrans  stomaohns,  450. 
Latrare  (trans.),  446,  664. 
Latrodnium,  367. 
Lotus,  456,  479. 
dayns,  880,  304. 


LatuB  (hienun),  682. 

tegere,  daudare,  604. 

Laudare,  302. 

{naKapUitiv)t  325. 


Laurus,  216. 
Lautis  manibus,  486. 
Lavere,  93, 174. 
Lays,  historical,  669. 
Leaden  pipes,  600. 
Lectica,  480. 
Lectus,  192,  371,  672. 

genialis,  656. 

adversus,  656. 

' summus,    medioa, 

imus,  539. 
Legacy-hnnting,  600. 
Legatus,  256. 
Legere,  357. 

Leges  Sumptuariae,  119, 120. 
Legio,  391,  394. 
Lemures,  695. 
Lemuria,  669,  696. 
Lenaeus,  203. 
Lentnlus,  105, 164. 
Lentus,  309,  454,  689. 
Lesches,  709. 
Lethargicus,  466. 
Lerius  (adv.),  527. 
Lex,  231,  326,629. 

Aurelia,  373. 

Comelia,  445. 

de  Sicariifl  et 


Venefidis,  574, 

Hortensia,  626. 

Julia,  10. 

de  adulteriis,  341. 

-  de  maritandiB  or- 


dinibus,  264, 
et  Papia  Poppaea, 

264. 

Plaetoria,  339. 

Rosda,283. 

Servilia,  373. 

Libare,  521. 

LibeUus,  369,  436,  551. 

Liber,  302  (bis),  462. 

(adj.),  637. 

Libera,142. 

vina,  706. 

Liberalia,  47, 130. 
Libertn8,39l,691. 
Libertinus,  388,  381. 
Libra,  354. 

Libraries,  public,  866. 
Librarius,  723. 
Libum,  534,  698. 
Licebit,  310,453. 
Licensa,  463. 
Licere,  392. 
Lioeri,  392. 
Lictor,  687. 
Ligorire,  Si64« 


Limitatio,  683. 

Umus,  507. 

Lingua  utraqae,  164. 

Lippus,  335,  379. 

Liquefisctions,  388. 

Liquidum  (aqoa),  330. 

Liquidus,  149. 

Lis,  421,  472. 

Literati,  682. 

Littus,  129. 

Iitara,672. 

Livia,  176. 

Ixxwe,  129,  338. 

Loculus,  398. 

Locus,  722. 

Loligo,  372. 

LoUius,  220. 

Longe  longeqne,  392. 

Longum  damBre,  728. 

Lubricus,  48. 

Luces,  269. 

Luoet,  683. 

Ludna,  164. 

Lncrinus,  120,  665,  703. 

Lucrum,  29. 

Lucus,  679. 

Ludi,433. 

Uterarii,  399. 

Seculares,  261. 

•^ TBrentini,  261. 

Ludicra,  577- 
Ludus,  547. 
Lumina  prima,  688. 
Luna,  189,  394. 

nasoens,  196. 

Lonae  oderes,  236. 
Lnnstics,  728. 
Lupinus,  688. 
LupuB,  278,  452. 
Luridus,  152.  252. 
Lustrum,  397* 
Lutulentus,  363. 
Luxmy,  446. 
Lymphae,  388. 
Ljnceus,  173. 
L7nx,117. 
Lyre,  51. 
Lyric,  Dorian,  706. 

,  AeoUan,  706. 

Lyncus,  6. 


H. 

Macellnm,  481,  621. 
Macfaina,  687. 
Macte,  340. 
Madere,  193. 
Maecenaa  338. 

■,  his  hoose,  411. 


Maenads,  203. 
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.Maerius,  291. 
MagiBter,  1€0. 
Magnes,  720. 
Magnns,  398. 

• Annus,  262. 

Mala,  367. 

Malae  alienae,  469. 

Male,  45,  523. 

nati  ▼ersus,  676. 

ominatus,  177- 

Malignus,  377- 
Malobathram,  100. 
Malva,  278. 
Manare,  649. 
Mandnelli,  278. 
Mandpare,  296. 
Mandpatio,  692. 
Mandpium,  526,  580. 
Mancns,  5S2. 
Mandatns,  707. 
Mandela,114,187. 
Manes,  19,  695. 
Mangones,  683. 
MantUe,  499. 
Manumission,  531. 
Bianus  dare,  316. 
Mappa,  499,  575. 
Marbles,  127, 139. 
Marcellus,  620. 
Mardus,  659. 
Mares,  123. 
Mares  (adj.),  553,  725. 
Marisca,  456. 
Marius,  439. 
Marriage,  453. 

laws,  10. 

Mars,  11. 

Martial,  556. 

Masks,  719. 

Matronalia,  164. 

Maximus,  560. 

Mazonomus,  544. 

Meals,  5,  61,  528,  536,  574, 

575,  592. 
Mediastinus,  616. 
Medio,  ex,  672. 
Mediocritas,  106. 
Meditari,  202,  255. 
Medius,  132. 
Meleager,  630. 
Melicus,  6. 
MeUmela,  541. 
Melodies,  Lydian  and  loniau, 

260. 
Membrana,  462. 
Memoria  technica,  491. 
Memphis,  204. 
Menas,  181,  281. 
Mendax  fundus,  138. 
Mendicus,  337. 
Menodorus,  281. 
Mens,  228,  564. 


Mensa,  495. 

Meracus,  691. 

Mercator,  70,  200,  828,  459, 

708. 
Meroenarius,  515,  592. 
Meroes,  456. 
Mercury,  11,  51,  616. 
Meretrix,  342. 
Merus,  593,  688. 
Merx,  251. 
MetaUa,602. 
MetaU,  160. 
Metator,  456. 
Metempsychosis,  661. 
Metiri,  282,  298. 
Metre,  135. 
Metuere,  509,  637. 
Metus  deorum,  487. 
Militari,  271,  564. 
Military  tribunes,  394. 
Militia,  218,  449. 
MiUia,  329,  402,  478. 
Mimae,  337i  522. 
Mimi,  426,   522,   649,    675, 

690. 
Mina,  533. 
Minari,  595,611. 
Minerval,  399,  695. 
Minimo  provocare,  364. 
Mintumae,  381. 
Mirari,  20, 463, 531, 577»  611. 
Mirrors,  245. 
Miser,  465. 
Mitulus,  493. 
Modo,  65,  348,  427,  485. 
Modus,  515. 
Mola  salsa,  479. 
Molimen,  688. 
MoUities,  455. 
Momentum,  326,  599. 
Monomania,  690. 
Monuments,  413. 
Moon,  influences  of,  403. 
Morari,  208,  493. 
Morbns  Regius,  728. 
Mordax,  632. 
Mordere,  519. 
Mores,  200,  231. 
Mos,  626. 
Movere,  163,  393. 
Moveri  (trans.),  690. 
Mulleus,  394,  452. 
Mulsum,  348,  450. 
Multum,  87,  474,  511. 
Multus,  409. 
Munditia,  20. 
Mundus,  33,  454. 

(adj.),  671. 

Munenia  (P.  RupiUus),  406. 
Munere  fungi,  596. 
Munus,  64. 
Muraena,  542. 


Murena,  89. 

Murex,  123,  494,  601,  675, 

694. 
Muria,  497,  642. 
Mnrrheus,  178. 
Murteta,620. 
Murus,  147' 
Musa,  Antonius,   563,    606, 

613. 
Muses,  33. 
Mushioom,  492. 
Music,  Greek,  716. 
Musidans,  street,  337. 
Mustum,  493. 
Mutare,  44,  272,  298,  564. 
Mutus  pisds,  224. 
Myrtus,  120. 
Mysteries,  137, 142. 
Mythology,  oonfusion  of,  162. 


N. 

Nam,  464,  466,  564. 
Name  (in  dative),  353. 
Names,  fictitious,  110,  342. 

,  inverted,  90,  620. 

,  plnral,  653. 

,  plural  for  sing.,  34. 

proper,  in  the  plur., 


407. 
Nardum,  305. 
Nardus,  260. 
Nares,  660. 
Nasus  aduncus,  391. 
Nauta,  63,  328. 
Narigium,  566. 
Ne,  94,  201,  367,  477- 
(enditic),  361,  428,  487, 

604. 

forte,  446. 

Ne— an,  421. 

Nebula,  179. 

Nebulo,  334. 

Nec,  22,  36, 173,  456. 

Neo— et,  398. 

Nedum,  704. 

Neiastus,  574. 

Negative    and    positive  aen- 

tenoes,  325. 
Negotia,  679. 
Negotiator,  406,  579. 
Nempe,  426. 
Nemus,  169. 
Nenia,  318,  553. 
NeptunaUa,  210. 
Nequam,  471. 
Neque,  163. 
Nenra,  379. 
Nervi,  438. 
Nesdo  an,  470. 
Nesdus,  22, 141. 
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Neflsos,  280. 

Neuter  adjectnreB,  112. 

pluna,  230. 

Niglitingales,  483. 

Nigri  ignes,  261. 

Nil  est,  46». 

Nimiram,  598. 

Nitere,  458. 

Niyes  capitu,  262. 

Nobilifl,  883. 

Nodoeus,  561. 

Nodus,  194. 

Nomen,  192,  200,  221,  9 

625,888. 
'  and    numen     con- 

founded,  868. 
Nomenclator,  640,  581. 
Nomina  verbaque,  716. 

dominantia,  718. 

Non,  369,  390,  479,  601. 
,  for  ne,  38,  371»  842. 

-  secus— ut,  202. 
Nones,  278. 
Norma,  704. 
Noster  (ipse),  520. 
Nota,  92,  368,  428. 

oensoriA,  393. 

Notare,  383,  372,  392,  832. 
Notariu»,  399. 

Nova  verba,  221. 
Novendialis,  319. 
Noverca,  285. 
Novus  homo,  393. 
Nox,  189. 
Nuoes,  478. 
Nudare,  608. 
Nudus,  182. 
Nugari,  688. 
Numerus,  562. 

modusque,  641 , 7 1 6. 

Nummi  alieni,  639. 
Nnmquid  vis,  418. 
Nuper,  295. 
Nymphs,  203. 


O. 

O  bone,  488. 
Oaths,  102,  593. 

,  military,  309. 

Obductus,  305. 
Oblimare,  342. 
Obliqua  oratio,  181. 
Obscuras,  843. 
Obsoletus,  106,  320. 
Obstipus,  511. 
Occare,692. 
Occentare,  671. 
Oocultare,  182. 
Occupare,  1 13,  247»  418,  579, 
592,  728. 


Ocellati,  478. 

Ocrea,  482. 

Octavia,  375. 

Octonis,  398. 

Odores,  20. 

Oflfensus,  310. 

Offidosus,  587. 

Offidum,  833,  839. 

Obe  jam,  511. 

Oil,  404,  454,  630,  617. 

Olim,  107.  228, 279,  374, 506, 

522,602. 
OUve,  25, 138. 
Olympic  Games,  2. 
Omasus,  508. 
Onyx,  250. 
Opacus,  151. 
Opella,  587. 
Opera,  686. 
Operari,  177- 
Operosus,  139,  222. 
Opertus,  102. 
Opprimere,  492. 
Optio,  649. 
Optivus,  889. 
Ora,  in,  587. 
Orator,  328,  568. 
Orbes,  449. 
OrbUius,  558. 
Orbis,  709. 
Orbus,  223. 
Orca,  498. 
Orcus,  115. 
Orichalcum,  714. 
Oriens,  207,  689. 
Orontes,  132. 
Orpheus,  135. 
Orysa,  475. 
Osdnes  aves,  206. 
Ostium,  575. 
Ostrea,  450. 
Ownership,  892. 
Oysters,  277»  494. 


P.  and  D.  interchanged,  644. 

Facuvius,  488. 

Paedagogus,  399,  711. 

Pftene,  861. 

Paenula,  807. 

Paetus,  351. 

Palam,  302. 

Palazzo  (Bandusia),  174. 

PaliUa,  17,  246. 

Palinode,  42,  319. 

PalU,  340,  414,  715,  719. 

Pallere  (trans.),  207. 

PaUiatae,  662. 

Pahnetum,  694. 

Paludamentum,  298. 


Palu8,703. 
Pamphus,  725. 
Pampinus,  203. 
Pan,  131. 

Panis  secundos,  €69, 
Pannus,  633. 
Pantheon,  578. 
Pantomimi,  180. 
Papyras,  482. 
Par,  310. 

impar,  483. 

(subflt.),  409. 

Pftrallelogram,  532. 

Parasite,  384,  440,  449,  638. 

Pbrcae,  124. 

Paris,  41. 

Parochus,  382,  541. 

Parra,  206. 

Parthians,  10,    48,    58,   10I, 

115,  140,  146,    147.    1&4, 

232,  439,  611. 
Partiarius,  456. 
Partidple  in  -ens,  8, 122. 
Particulam,  455. 
Parvus  animus,  338. 
Passer  (pisds),  540. 
Passive  of  neuter  and  depo> 

nent  verbs,  98,    121,   144, 

271,  277,  318,   467,    675, 

625,  702. 
PiutUlus,  340. 
Pastures    of    fhe    Po,    183, 

595. 
Pater,  517. 

patriae.  12. 199. 

urbium,  199. 


Patera,  403. 

Pati.  628. 

Patiens  with  infinitive,  12. 

PaUna,  458. 

Patinarius,  364,  496. 

Patronus,  326. 

Patraus,  174,458,471. 

Patulus,494,641,709. 

Pauooram  hominum,  421. 

Pauper,  218,  452,  809. 

Paupertas,  5. 

Pavements,  499,  599. 

Pax,  78. 

Peacock,  461,  493. 

Peccare  timentes,  714. 

Pecten,  494. 

Pectore,  sine,  570. 

Peculium,  531. 

Pecunia,  580. 

Pecus,  625. 

Pede  ter  percusso,  430. 

Pedester,  516,  786. 

Pedisequi,  418. 

Pejus,  834. 

PeUax,  163. 

PeUere,  470,  523. 
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Pellicula,  605. 
Peloiis,  494. 
Penatea,  114. 
Penetraiia,  114. 

Vertae,  689. 

Penus,  629. 
Pepper,  498,  617- 
Per  aes  et  libram,  691. 

and  pro,  166. 

Peroontator,  641. 
Perculsua,  300. 
Percuflsus,  300. 
Perdocet,  652. 
Perductor,  509. 
Perfect,  2,  227,  671. 
Perferre  patique,  621. 
Pergamum,  605. 
Periculo,  270. 
Periscelis,  636. 
Peristylium,  600. 
Peritus,  135. 
Perjurare,  473. 
Perjury,  lovers',  102,  309. 
Pemiz,  276. 
Perpeti,  16. 

Perpetuum  carmen,  26. 
Perseus,  136. 
Persequi,  140,  418. 
Persius,  235. 
Persona,  719. 
Perusia,  292,  311,  376. 
Penridere,  349. 
Petere,  137- 

Petorritura,  401,  619,  674. 
Pexus,  656. 
Phaeadans,  562. 
Phaedrus,  PUto's,116. 
Phalangae,  18. 
Phalaris,  buU  of,  564. 
Pharmaoopolae,  337« 
PhiHp,  181. 
Philomela,  249. 
Piacula,  551. 
Picus,  206. 
Pieris,  224. 
Pih^  369,  382,  724. 
Pilentum,  674. 
Pileus,  614. 
Phraates,  58, 164. 
Pindar,  706. 
Pinna  marina,  494. 
Pinnotheres,  494. 
Fiscinarii,  120. 
Pituita,  454,  657. 
Placenta,  540. 
PUcetne?  313. 
PUigae,  276,  583,  640. 
Plagosus,  664. 
Flanua,  635. 
Plate,  449. 
PUtea,  687. 
Platonic  year,  262. 


Plaudite,  711. 

Plebiscita,  626. 

Plebs,  176,  528,  653. 

Plenus  annns,  186. 

Plerumque,  507,  706. 

Pluma,  244. 

Piumbeus,  516. 

Plures,  375,  694. 

Plurimus,  25,  636. 

Podium,  648. 

Poem,  definition  of,  368. 

Poena,  142. 

Poet,  attributes  of,  368. 

Poets,  Greek,   charged  with 

drunkenness,  646. 
Pol,  593. 
PoUex,  641. 
PoUio,  376. 
Polydorus,  468. 
Polypus,  351. 
Pompeius  Sex.,  38,  281,  292, 

295. 
Pomptine  Marahes,  377»  703. 
Pondera,  582. 
Ponere,  178^  238,  344,  461, 

491. 

in  mensa,  491,  609. 

nomen,  381 


Pontifex  Maximus,  216. 
Pontifioes,  119. 

-,  their  books,  6 


Pontius  (C),  293. 
Pontus,  39. 
Popellus,  592. 
Popina,  497,  529,  616. 
Poplar,  26,  92. 
Poirectus,  169. 
Porro,  580. 

Porticus,  374,  466,  554,  678. 
PhiUppi,  430. 


Possum,  172. 

Post,  194. 

Postgenitus,  199. 

Potens,  14,  21,  216,  263, 708. 

Potenter,  701. 

Potes  nam,  319. 

Potor,  136. 

Pottery,  700. 

Praecanus,  652. 

Praednctus,  377> 

Praeco,  400,  463,  591,  726. 

Praecordia,  279. 

Praedium,  616. 

Praefectura,  380. 

Praegustator,  524. 

Praelusio,  547. 

Praemia,  597. 

Praepetes  aves,  206. 

Praesens,  77,  452,  553. 

Praeteritus,  393. 

Praetextae,  720. 

Praetor,  408. 


Praevaricari,  352. 

Praeyertere,  351. 

Prandium,  378. 

Pratinas,  716. 

Pravus,  453,  631. 

Pk«yers,  195,  289,  618,  528, 

57 1|  628,  669. 
Premere,  69. 
Preposition,  202,  669. 
Pretiosus,  160. 
Frioe,  119. 
Frinceps,  12. 
Priscus,  168, 193. 
Frivatus,  706. 
Frivus,  504. 
Fro(proh!),  154. 
Frocessions,  177* 
Pk-ocne,  249. 
Frocul,  523,  688. 
Froculeius,  89,  90. 
FlXK:urator,  605,  576,  609. 

peni,  450. 

Frodigi,  480. 
Frodigialiter,  701. 
Froduoere,  264. 
Froferre,  238. 
Frohibere,  551. 
Fromittere,  463. 
FromuLsis,  347,  450,  537. 
Fromus,  450,  575. 
Fronoun,    personal,  6,    185, 

222,  329. 
,  posaessive,  195, 271, 

365. 
Frope,  255,   366,  466,   677» 

637. 
Fropdlere,  338. 
Froperare,  568,  662. 
Fropraetor,  684. 
Froprie,  709. 
Froprius,  516. 
Fropugnacula,  270. 
Frosa,  112. 
Frotinus,  609. 
Froximus,  33. 
Frudens,  471. 
Ftisanarium,  475. 
Fublica,  554. 
FubUus  Syrus,  427. 
Pudens  prave,  706. 
Pudor,  56. 

malus,  626. 

PueUa,  103, 177,  247- 

PullBe  (Musae),  126. 

Puer,  177, 207,  268, 332, 474, 

726. 
Pueri  a  studiis,  436. 
Pulcher,  707- 
Pulchre  esse,  539. 
FuUus,  351,  414. 
Fulmentaria,  450. 
Fulmentum,  640. 
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Polpitiim,  649,  673,  715, 719. 
PnlTere,  sine,  662. 
Pumez,  651. 
Panctuation,  abiue  of,  271, 

276. 
Pmictum,  326,  689,  723. 
PanicWar,  111. 
PupiUns,  549,  668. 
Pura  verba,  369. 
Purgare,  465,  648. 
Purple,  123,  139,  600,  633, 

676. 
Pnrpureus,  144. 
Purus,  687. 
Puta,606. 
Putere,  498. 
Putescere,  478. 
Puteus,  691. 
Puticulus,  412. 
Putidus,  470. 
Putris,  81. 
Pythagoras,  16,  64,  610. 


Qna,  464. 
Quadrans,  369. 
Quadrare,  680. 
Quadriga,  607. 
Quaerere  et  uti,  591. 
Qnalus,  174. 
Quamvis,  64. 
Qnandocanque    (aliquando), 

420. 
Quandoque,  71> 
Quanquam,  64. 
Quatenus,  199,  331, 364. 
Quavis,  371. 
Que,  474. 

(adTer»tiye),lll. 

Qnerimonia,  704. 
Quid,  129. 

agis?  567. 

enim,  326,  473. 

—  ergo  est  ?  723. 

—  quaeris  ?  698. 
Quidquid  deornm,  286. 
Quin,116,  291,  327. 
Quincunz,  722. 
Quindedmyiri,  261,  268. 
Quinquatria,  694. 
Quinque  dies,  687. 
Quinquevir,  608. 
Quintessence,  37. 
Quivis,  439. 

Qno,  394,  674. 

ne,  441. 

Quoad,  471. 
Quod,  329,  593. 
si,  6,  66,  308. 


Quondam,  107i  465,  642. 
Quorsum,  463,  479,  483. 
Quota  (hora),  189. 
Quotations,  812. 
Quotus,  575. 


Ramnes,  723. 

Rapina,  367,  475. 

Rapit,  439. 

Rapula,  462. 

Ra8a,617. 

Ratio,  326. 

Ratione  modoque,  668. 

Raven,  206. 

Ravus,  206,  313. 

Re-,  in  compositiOD,  70. 

Redtation,   360,    370,   649, 

689. 
Recoctus,  608. 
Reconditus,  210. 
Rectus,  243. 
Reddere,  15,  675. 
Redemptor,  129,  138. 
Redigere,  278. 
Redonare,  100, 145. 
Reducere,  422. 
Referre  acceptum,  460,  476. 

expensum,  469. 

Refert,  329. 
Refringere,  145. 
Refulgere,  126. 
Regero,  409. 
Regnare  (trans.),  216. 
Relative,  253,  328,  466. 
Remigium,  684. 
Remittere,  109. 
Remiztns,  269. 
Remugire,  169. 
Renidere,  159,  278. 
Renodare,  302. 
Repotia,  463. 
Reptare,  570. 
Repulsa,  141,  651. 
Rerum  prudentia,  243. 
Res,  421,616,  725. 
Rescribere,  470. 
Resignare,  214. 
Resolvere,  472,  676. 
Respicere,  11,  657. 
Respondere,  478,  668,  686. 
Responsare,  492,   632,   634, 

663. 
Responsum,  266,  326. 
Retezere,  462. 
Retia,  276. 
Reticulum,  329. 
Revictus,  228. 
Rex,  19,  80,  118,  343,  367» 

462,  633,  689. 


Rheda,  619. 

Rhetor,  376. 

Rhetoric,  660. 

Rhombus,  462. 

Rimosus,  620. 

Ringere,  690. 

Ring.finger,  627- 

Rings,  619,  629. 

Ripa,  129,  203,  221. 

Ripis  oonfbunded  vridi  rmSv 

276. 
Rite,  263. 

Rivns  Fortunae,  609. 
Robur,  1 16. 
Romanus  (nng.),  158,   99B, 

702. 
Romulas  (adj.),  231. 
Romulus'  tomb,  313. 
Rostra,520. 
Rotundare,  680. 
Ruber,  606. 
Rubere,  109. 
Rudis,  647. 
Rnere,  605. 
Rufus,  147,  220. 
Rugosus,  6i44. 
Rumore  secundo,  698. 
Rutapiae,  277* 


S. 

S,  oorresponds  to  (Sreek  Mpt- 

rate,  196. 
Sabbata,423. 

Sabine  form,  Honoe'*,  869. 
Saccns,  496. 
Sacer,  476. 

Sacerdos  Mnsanun,  137- 
Sacrifice,  66,  196,  246,  299, 

414,476,628,670. 
Saddles,  618. 
Saeculum,  104. 
Saevus,  36. 
Sagum  Punicum,  298. 
Salassi,  76, 160. 
Saleius  Bassus,  370. 
Saliares  ooenae,  89, 179. 
Salu,  81. 

Salinum,  122,  349. 
Sallustius,  89,  90. 
Salt  cake,  196. 
Saltare,622. 

(active),  384. 


Saltns,  694. 

Salubres  silvae,  670. 

Salutare,  401. 

Salutatio,  681. 

Sandre,  353,  445,  658,  670. 

Sandapih^  412,  679. 

Sane,  691. 

Sanus,  400. 
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Sapiens,  193,  439. 

Sapientia,  74. 

Sappho,  706. 

Samiadaciifl»  402. 

Satifl  saperqne,  272|  317. 

Satamalia,  201,  463,  526. 

Satyric  Drama,  T15. 

Saviiim,  280. 

SaTO,  382. 

Scabies,  277»  726. 

Scams,  450. 

Scaurus,  .362. 

Schola,  370. 

Sdlicet,  510,  596. 

Scindere,  4. 

Sdpio,  143,  239,  297* 

Sdre,  209. 

Soobs,  499. 

Soopa,  499. 

Scopas,  265. 

Scriba,  380,  608,  519,  696. 

Scribere,  469. 

Scrimum,  365,  652,  668. 

Scriptor,  723. 

Scnita,692. 

Scurra,  440,  481. 

Scurror,  633,  637. 

Scntics,  357. 

Scythians,  49,  51,  77* 

Seal-rings,  519. 

Secare,  427. 

Secrecy,  141. 

Secundas  agere,  ferre,  421. 

Secundns,  53,  544. 

Securitas  publica,  78. 

Sed,  441. 

(after  digression),  827- 

Sedem,  reducere  in,  305. 
Sedere,  634. 
Sedula  nutrix,  708. 
Seirius,  175. 
Self-control,  577. 
Self-defence,  441. 
Sella  cumlis,  582. 
Semel,  264. 
Semele,  190. 
Semis,  722. 
Semita  vitae,  643. 
Senatores,  244. 
Senatus-oonsulta,  626. 
Senectus,  305. 
Senez,  440,  662. 
Seniores,  723. 
Senium,  640. 
Sense,  verbs  of,  169* 
Septimius,  62. 
Sepulchres,  413. 
Seri  studiorum,  428. 
Sermo,  367,  462. 
Serpent,  267,  350. 
Sertorius,  311,  660. 
Senis,  172. 


Senra,  467. 
Servns,  629. 
Sesquipedalia,  707* 
Sestertium,  593,  684,  692. 
Sestos,  566. 
Settling  days,  278. 
Seztarius,  331. 
Sextilis,  587. 
Sheep,  98. 
Shops,  590. 
Shrines,  68. 
Si,  214,  610,  518,  687. 
SibylUne  books,  261,  669. 
Sic,  14,  466,  487,  510,  602, 
711. 

—  habet,422. 

—  temere,  109. 
Siocus,  632. 
Sidlians,  159. 
Sicyon,  533. 

Sidus,  139,  280,  309. 

Sigilla,  694. 

Signum,  491,  519,  640,  677- 

Silenus,  301. 

Siliqua,  668. 

Silvanus,  194. 

Simius,  427. 

Simonides,  89,  491,  706. 

of  Amargns,  705. 


Simplez,  363. 

Simul,  20,  174. 

Sincems,  352. 

Singular  number,  56. 

Sinistrorsum,  296. 

Situs,  215. 

Sive  omitted,   15,    23,   149, 

209. 
Skves,  360,  460,  521,  529, 

536,  629,  682. 

,  craelty  to,  416. 

,  names  of,  396. 

,  number  of,  348,  403. 

,  sale  otf  486. 


Smith's   Dissertation  on  St. 

Paul's  Voyage,  39. 
Soccus,  201,  358,  673,  705. 
Sodal  War,  178. 
HodaUter,  718. 

Socntes,  116,  450,  491,  643. 
Solari,  95. 

Soldiers'  discharge,  325. 
Soldurii,  126. 
Solea,  358,  614. 
Soleas  poscere,  543. 
— — —  demere,  543. 
SoUdus  dies,  6. 
SoUtanae,  497- 
Solon,704.719,  725. 
SoWere,  185. 
SoWo,  53. 
Sonare,  318,  396. 
Sonaturus,  368. 


SoDgs  at  meab,  260,  348. 
Sophodes,  480. 
Sors,  29,  282,  325. 
Sortito,  282. 
Spain,  147,  160. 
Spartans,  25. 
Spartum,  282. 
Spatiari,  477* 
Spe  longus,  712. 
Spears,  439. 

Spedosus,  689,  710,  722. 
Specus,  202. 

Spenoe's  Polymetis,  663,  67 1. 
Sphere,  532. 
Sphinz,  619. 
Spina,  402. 
Spirare,  224. 
Splendidus,  237,  474. 
Spondere,  686,  726. 
Sponsor,  517,  627. 
Sportula,  128. 
Spring,  249. 
Spurcus,  504. 
Squilla,  497,  542. 
8t.  Paul,  377. 
Stage  dress,  120. 
Stagna,  120. 
Stairs,  683. 
Standards,  26. 
Stare,  28,  43. 
Stasinus,  709,  7^1« 
Stater,  676. 
Statera,  354. 

Statius,  his  PropempticoD,  13. 
Statua,  677. 
Statues,  667. 
Stdla,  213,  309. 
Stesichorus,  42,  319,  706. 
-,  his  fable,  601. 


Sthenoboea,  162. 

Stilum  vertere,  433. 

Stipatores,  359. 

Stipendium,  318. 

Stirps,  213. 

Stoics,  182,  335,  356,  357, 

467,  548,  557,  599,  633. 
Stola,  340. 

Stones,  predoQS,  262. 
Storks,  453,  544. 
Strabo,  351. 

Stragula  vestis,  472,  523. 
Streets,  562,  687. 
Strenua  inertia,  607« 
Strenuus,  210. 
Strigil,  534. 
Stringere,  338,  511. 
Striving,  verbs  of,  4. 
Stmctor,  524. 
Studio,  371. 
Stupere,  366,  577. 
Styz,  118. 
Suadela,580. 
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Saayiter,  418,  695. 

8ttb»  277i  441,  452,  528,  684. 

in  compositioii,  16. 

with  acc.,  439. 

corona  629. 

SnbjunctiTe,   329,   330,  518, 

520,  523,  529. 
Snblimis,  711. 
Submittere,  496. 
Subscriptio,  435. 
Substitutus,  507. 
Substringere,  511. 
Subsuta,  340. 
Subtemen,  305. 
Subucula,  556. 
Succinctus,    377f    414,   524, 

537. 
Succus  (sapor),  491. 
Suesoo,  372. 
Suetus  (trisyll.),  413. 
Sueri,  198. 
Suicide,  630. 
SuUa,  312. 
Sumen,  622. 
Sumere,  566. 
Summa,  237. 
Summam,  ad,  557. 
Summovere,  122,  129,  421. 
Summum  (rtXoc),  522. 
Suovetaurilia,  628. 
Sunt  qui,  2,  137,  365,  438, 

577. 
SupeUex,  573. 

Super,  47,  297, 515, 531, 684. 
Supeme,  134. 
Supernus,  272. 
Superracuus,  135,  619,  722. 
Supinari  nasum,  529. 
Supinus,  195. 
Suppetere,  609. 
Surenas,  158. 
Susarion,  719. 
Suspendere  naso,  391. 
Suttees,  600. 
Suus,  298. 
Swimming,  439. 
Symposiarch,  456,  521. 
Syncope,  80,  252,  344,  385, 

424,476,509,531,596. 
Syria,  109,  337. 
Syrinx,  190. 
Syrma,  715. 


TabeHa,  533. 
Tabellae,  519. 
Tabellarius,  612. 
Tabema,  369,  376,  716. 
Tables,  349,  403,  449,  537. 
Tabttlae,  446. 


Taeda  229. 

Talentttm,  481,  533,  580. 
Tali,  527. 
Taltts,  476. 
Tamen,  26,  327. 
Tantnm,  488. 
Tantus,  464. 
Taras,  65. 
Tartarus,  115. 
Tauriformis,  255. 
Tears,  15. 
Telegonus,  272. 
Temere,  457,  668. 
Temetum,  692. 
Temperare,  199. 
Temples,  121,  158,  456. 
Tenax,  275. 
Tendere,  438. 
Teneas  tuis  te,  489. 
Tenere,  627. 
Tentare,  162,  332,  475. 
Tentator,  152. 
Tenuis,  123,  701. 
Tenus,  551. 
Ter,  65,  118,551. 
Terenoe,  673. 
Terentia,  110,  279,306. 
Teres,  6,  302,  533. 
Tereus,  250. 
Tergere,  451 . 

Terminations,  317,  508,  566. 
Terminus,  129. 
Tero,  283. 
Terradna,  37  . 
Tesca,  616. 
Testa,  29,  192. 
Testudo,  224. 
Tetrachord,  348,  705. 
Tetrameter,  trodiaic,  705. 
Tetrarcha,  349. 
Texts,  647. 
Thamyris,  725. 
Thapsus,  88. 
Theatres,  664,  673,  674. 
Theatrum,  649. 
Theognis,  704. 
Theomnestus,  685. 
Thermopolia,  497* 
Thespis,  713. 
Thoranius,  683. 
Thunder,  75. 
Thunnus,  506. 
Thus,  6I7. 
Thynnus,  498. 

Tiberius,  120,  176,  225,  240. 
,  his  character,  596. 


Tibia,  190,  260, 295, 617, 705, 

714. 
Tibulltts,  72. 
Tibur,  97. 
Tigranes,  565. 
Timere,  365. 


Timor  Deorum,  487- 

•nro,  339. 

Tirocinium  fori,  339. 

Titius,  220. 

Titulus,  392. 

Toga,    283,   265,   342,   31 

454,  617,  639,  6G2. 
Togam  oomponere,  470. 
Togatae,  662,  720. 
Tollere,  3,  149,  364,  506. 
Toral,  499,  575. 
Tormentum,  193. 
Torpere,  533,  577- 
Torquere  rino,  639. 
Torrere,  385. 

. jecur,  218. 

Torture,  345. 
Torus,  499. 
Trabs,  127- 
Trachas,  379. 
Tractare,  114 
Tradere,  421,  696. 
Tragedians,  Roman,  €J2. 
Tragedy,  Greek,  712,  715. 

,  Roman,  713. 

Trahere,  223. 

Traho,  307. 

Trajectus,  465. 

Trepidare,  109,  247,  600. 

Trepidus,  140. 

Tres  Tabemae,  377- 

Tribes,  682. 

Tributim,  444. 

Tridinium,  371. 

Triens,  722. 

Triformis,  195. 

Trigo,  405. 

TriUnguis,  133. 

Tripudiare,  187. 

Triremis,  139. 

Tristis,  427. 

Triumph,  292,  318. 

Triumphal  prooession,  222. 

Triumphatus,  144. 

Triumphtts,  223,  297. 

Triumviri  capitales,  283. 

Trivia,  195. 

Troas,  143. 

Trochus,  201,  449,  724. 

Trojans,  508. 

Traddare,  610. 

Traculentus,  352. 

TruUa,474. 

Tratina,  354,  660. 

Tu,  518,  529,  564. 

Tttba,  5. 

Tttft-hunting,  630,  636. 

Tumultus,  177. 

Tunica,  340. 

Tunicatus,  591. 

Turbo,  316. 

Turdus,  503,622. 
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Tiiniing.latlie,  727. 

Tiun8,566. 

Tutela,  235,  507,  550,  557. 

Tutor,  549. 

Tutns,  474. 

Tuus,  57. 

TweWe  Tables,  367, 445,  480, 

658,  670. 
lympaiiuin,  179. 


U. 

Ultra,386. 

Ultro,  229, 365, 408, 441,505, 

511,  529. 
Ulysses,  212. 
Umbilicus,  307« 
Umbra,  540,  575,  590. 
Unde,  33,  208,  392, 466, 517, 

701. 

domo,  59. 

Undergirding,  39. 

Ungere,  316. 

Unguifl,  160p380. 

Unicom,  176,  384. 

Unus,  465,  520,  596. 

Urbanus,  597,  621. 

Urceus,  700. 

Urcre,  602. 

Urgere,  129,  242. 

Uri,  530. 

-urio,  710. 

Uma,  93,  137,  330,  441. 

Ursa  Minor,  213. 

Urtica,  609. 

Usque,  215, 693. 

Usncapio,  692. 

Usury,  554. 

Usus,  109,356,609,690,692, 

704. 
Ut,  203,  229,  271,  278,  293, 

320,   357,  369,   391,  399, 

436,  443,  664. 

—  nunc  est,  418. 

—  (omitted),  272,  333. 

—  tamen,  522. 
Utcrus,  324. 
Utne,  504. 
Uvescere,  521. 


Vacuus,  21,  507,   589,  626, 

687. 
Vadari,  420. 
Vades,  326. 

Vadimonium,  327,  420,  424. 
Vafer,  458. 
Vagae  aves,  226. 


Vagufl,  499. 

scurra,  621. 

Valeo,  76. 
Valvae,  524. 
Vapor,  280. 
Vappa,  334. 
Varus,  352,  467. 
Vates,  659. 
Ve,  604. 

Vecdgal,  139,  456. 
Vegetables,  403,  521,  572. 
Vehere,  214. 
Vel,  274,  604. 
VeUeius,  240. 
Vena,  128. 
Venabulum,  583. 
Venalis,  176,  329,  683. 
Vendere,  665. 
Venenum,  289. 
Venerari,  266, 456,  515. 
Venter,  320. 
Ventosns,  673. 
Venus,  11,  14. 

riibitina),  517- 

(throw  of  dioe),  101. 

Venusia,  148,  241. 
VepaUidus,  345. 
Verandahs,  121. 

Verba,  jurare  in,  548. 

dare,  349. 

nominaque,  356. 

Verbal  subst.,  562. 
Verbena,  49,  246. 
Verbomm  obUgatio,  517. 
Verecundus,  589. 
Vereor,  357,  365. 
Veraa,  278,  682. 
Verrere,  482. 

Versus,  212. 

Vertex,  105,  198,  247. 

Veram   (^icaiov),  488,  594, 

611. 
Verantamen,  327. 
VespiUones,  412. 
Vessels  of  silyer  and  bronze, 

366. 
Vesta,  114. 

Vesuvius,  battle  of^  393. 
Vetare,  477- 
Veteraus,  595. 
Vetulus,  179,  252. 
Via  Appia,  606. 

IVaenestina,  413. 

Tiburtina,  402,  413. 

Viatica,  635,  684. 

Vicaepota,  641. 

Vicarius,  531. 

Vice.  254. 

Vicem,  319,  427,  706,  721. 

Victims,  196. 

Victoria,  641. 


Vicus,  693. 

Thurarius,  651,  679. 

Videor,  88. 

Vaia,  622. 

VUUcus,  615. 

Vinaria,  541. 

Vincere,  357,  481,  483. 

Vinculum,  416. 

Vindemiator,  409. 

Vindicatio,  531. 

Vindicta,  531. 

Vines,  138. 

Vinetum,  676. 

Violaria,  120. 

Violens,  216, 602. 

Viperinus,  279. 

Vir  (emphatic),  362. 

Virere,  29,  304,  318. 

Virgo,  103,  177. 

Virile  offidum.  713. 

Virtue,  definition  of,  106, 637. 

Virtus,  240.  310,  464,  643. 

Virtute  functos,  259. 

Vis,  177,  259. 

—  acrior,  293. 

—  canum,  291. 
Visceratio,  471. 
VitaUs,  443,  526. 
ViteUius,  556. 
Vitiosus,  123. 
Vitium,  175,  515. 
Vitreus,  480. 
Vivaevoces,  721. 
Vivaria,  554. 
Vocative,  134. 
Volcano,  87. 
Volnmina,  613. 
Volvere,  676. 
Vulpecula,  588. 
Vulpes,  477. 
Vulturaus,  382. 


W. 

WaUets,  fable  of,  487. 

WUls,  506. 

Wine,  effects  of,  47, 301, 371, 

440,  514,  574,  640,  639. 
Wines,  29,  50,  189,  193,  246, 

277,   338,   472,   493,  496, 

506,  573,  621. 
Witches,  287,  317- 
Women,  167. 
Wrecks,  21,  440. 

« 


Z. 


ZoDa,  684. 
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Ayairrir6c,  177- 
dvu  worau&Vt  67« 
flfira^  Xeyoiitva,  171,  702. 
tfirriXoCf  245. 
Apyiffrrit,  14. 
dprtaCccv,  483. 
dffrpdya\oQf  476. 
o^rovpyoc»  708. 
'A^podirri  Sclvif,  204. 
Pvffavxnv,  511. 
Aicii,  125. 

^cx-Xa  6v6fiara,  221. 
iyyv9fiKfi,  403. 
f iciwXov,  56. 
iffirX^wciv,  577> 
VXcfcv,  145,  307- 
IXXoTfc  /x^C>  224. 
*Ep;ii|pttKX^C»  316. 
IpitfC,  48. 
ti^rififiv,  137* 


Ocov  /3(a,  293. 
tcrepoCf  728. 
lofiaKxoi,  348. 
car^^ilXov,  658. 
caXoc  KdyaOol,  228. 
rairi|Xc7a|  497* 
KardyuPf  709. 
r^fioCf  395. 
XoycTov,  673. 
litXtrav,  202»  255. 
Iitii^lfiiioipla,  323. 
Hrirpay^pratf  337* 
/ivjcnipi^ccvy  391. 
v6fioc  IIvOcc^c»  726. 
oUoviiivri,  17,  253. 
6/iOiorlXcvrov»  53»  138,211^ 

707. 
^vo^aroX^yoCy  581. 
oif\rit  196. 
oi>Xox6n|»  196. 


irapaKKaveiBvpw,  168. 
nciOw»  580. 
ircipavj  152. 
ircXavoc»  598. 
ircpiircfiXov,  340. 
npoKvwy,  175. 
irpv^vifv  KpovaaaOaif  297- 
irriXov,  244. 
«ToXciropOoc»  561. 
^6ii^Qy  316. 
ffarvpia,  383. 
aircvrifc»  ^69. 
air^v,  145,  307. 
ovvarroOviiaKovrtCt  l^- 
wpimc»  661. 
rpaytpSoif  719. 
^opsiov,  480. 
Xapoir^c,  206. 
YopoiiSdffKaXoCf  720. 
iftvi60vpov,  575. 


GREEK  PHRASES,  WORDS,  AND  CONSTRUCTIONS. 


PAOB 

2.  Sunt  qui. 

4.  Certare  alicui. 

5.  InfimtiTe  after  adjectiTe. 

6.  Doctus  =  <ro^oc  (for  a  poet). 
12.  Patiens  Tocan. 

16.  lapeti  genus  (son^. 

17.  HerculeuB  labbr  (HerculeB). 

18.  Urere  (to  light  up). 
20.  Mirari  (to  love). 
22.  Duplex  (crafty;. 

25.  Percutere  (to  cauae  wonder). 

26.  Cum  fugeret  tamen. 
Certus  =  tra^rie  (true). 

39.  Debere  ludibrium. 

52.  Integer  vitae  soeleriBque  puruB. 

61.  Immane  quantum. 

83.  Impotens. 

85.  Allaborare. 

87.  Cruores. 

88.  Ordinare  (to  oompose  a  book). 
90.  Notus  animi. 

92.  Amant  (are  wont). 

95.  Circa  rconcemed  about). 
101.  Udus  (supple). 
104.  Desine  querelarum. 
109.  Sictemero. 
112.  Sermo  pedester  (prose). 

116.  Mirantur  dicere. 

117.  Labprum  decipitur. 

118.  Damnatus  laboris. 
122.  Patriae  exsul. 
159.  De  tenero  ungui. 
166.  Cyatbos  amid. 
172.  Potuere  =  lrXi|9av« 
182.  FaUit  beatior. 

186.  Operum  solutis. 


PAGB 

191.  Major  (potius). 

218.  Comissabere  in  domum. 

230.  AcutabellL 

235.  Prosperam  frugnm. 

243.  Abstinens  pecuniae. 

244.  Pluma  (the  down  on  a  boy**  cheek). 
250.  Amara  curaram. 

254.  Spectandus — quantis. 
274.  G&udet  decerpens. 
300.  Ezpetit  urere. 
313.  Habet  suadere. 
327.  SiquisDeus. 

421.  Hunc  hominem. 

422.  Sichabet 
428.  Seri  studiomm. 
435.  Jubeo  plorare. 
439.  Quivis  =  o  rvx«^v. 
442.  Ut  pereat  (a  wish). 
450.  Hiemat. 

454.  Aiunt. 

462.  Vini  somnique  benignus. 

463.  Minari  (to  promise). 

465.  Morbi  purgatum. 

466.  Pasoere  barbam. 
473.  Dis  inimice. 
485.  Penes  to  es  ? 
516.  Quodadest 
520.  Unum  mortalem. 
522.  Invidit  avenae. 
531.  Minor. 

567.  AmpuUatur. 

592.  Dicenda  taoenda. 

622.  Hic  ego  sum. 

632.  Natus  moriensque  fefeUit. 

728.  Idem  £Euat  occidenti. 
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PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS. 


PAGB 

64.  Arenae  mensorem  =  dftfiov  fttrptiv. 
67*  Pronoa  relabi  posse  riTOB  =  avw  iro- 

rafi&v* 
123.  Cura  nec  tnrmas  eqnitam  relinqnit, 
oompared  with  Post  eqnitem  sedet 
atra  Cnra  (139). 
170.  Ne  cnrrente  retro  funia  eat  rota. 

331.  Tamqnam  parcere  sacris. 

332.  Si  quis   aseQum    In   Campo  doceat 

parentem  currere  firenis. 
334.  Est  inter  Tanun  quiddam  Booemmque 

Viselli. 
363.  Versus  dictabat  staas  pede  in  uno. 
367.  Foenum  habet  in  comu. 
393.  In  propria  non  pelle  quiesaem. 
407«  Equis  praecurreret  albis. 
454.  Hac  urget  lupus,  hac  canis. 
470.  Malis  ridentem  alienis. 
481.  Vel  nunc  pete  vel  cras. 
485.  Ignem  gladio  scmtare. 
610.  C^nis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur 

uncto. 
628.  Nequicqnam  coeno   capiens  eveUere 

plantam. 
562.  Fruges  oonsnmere  nati. 


PAGB 

600.  Bxpellere  fiirca. 
609.  Fortunae  rivns. 
631.  Caecns  iter  monstrare  velit. 

633.  Equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rez. 
Cane  pejus  et  angui. 

634.  Non   cuivis    bomini    oontingit    adire 

Corinthum. 
638.  Rizatur  de  lana  saepe  capiina. 
641.  Fautor  utroqne  polUoe. 
648.  Hinc  illae  lacrimae. 
660.  Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  eztra  est  in 

nuce  duri. 
676.  Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea. 
700.  Cupressum  Sds  simulare,  &c. 

709.  Diffidle  est  proprie  communia  dicere. 

710.  Parturiunt  montes,  nasoetur  ridiculus 

mus. 

712.  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per 

aurem 

Quam  quae  sunt  ocnlis  sabjecta. 

713.  Deus  ez  machina. 
721.  Fungar  yice  cotis. 

726.  Occupet  eztremum  scabies. 
728.  Invitum  qni  servat  idem  fiicit  ood- 
denti. 


AUTHORS  IMITATED  BY  HORACE. 
{The  exampUs  are  not  all  freefrom  doubtf  as  vnUhe  teen  by  referenee  to  the  notes.) 


Aeschylus,  10, 15  (bis),  53. 

Alcaeus,  28,  30,  37,  46,  82, 173. 

Alcman,  68,  148,  217« 

Anacreon,  49,  54,  59,  60,  68,  283,  304. 

ApoUonitts,  18. 

Archilochus,  1. 

Aristophanes,  273. 

BacdiyUdes,  40,  123,  127. 

CaUimachus,  142,  344. 

CatuUus,  97- 

Euripides,  20,  49,  76t  123,  140,  142,  152, 

156,  203,  228,  229,  237,  523,  629. 
Homer,  11  (bis),  17i  22,  25,  41,  101,  118, 

140,  146,  149,  151,  189,  207,  208,  230, 

233,  255,  311,  315,  478,  503,  sqq.,  561, 

562,  589,  728. 


Hesiod,  75,  140,  232,  311. 

Ibycus,  217. 

Lncretius,  60,  64,  119,  500. 

PhocyUdes,  232. 

Pindar,  1,  31,  32,  34,  76,  79,215,224,311. 

Sappho,  6,  54,  68. 

Simonides,  140,  141,  144,  237>  703. 

Solon,  609. 

Sophodes,  15,  16,  25,  43,  208  (bis),  233, 

252,  422,  477,  620,  578. 
Stedchorus,  42. 
Terence,  484. 

Theocritus,  45,  60, 107,  218,  510. 
Tyrtaeus,  140. 


AUTHORS  WHO  APPEAR  TO  HAVE  IMITATED  HORACE, 


Auflonius,  76,  532. 
Gr^ry  of  Nazianzns,  74. 
Ovid,  19,  91,  102,  194. 
Fersins,  19,  126,  197,  484,  485,  515,  532, 
649. 


Petrarch,  54. 
Propertins,  111. 
Seneca,  76. 
Statius,  13,  277. 
Tadtos,  75. 


ERHATA. 

TEXT. 

Plige   39,  Ter.  3,/or  none  read  nonne 

—  69,  ver.  8,/or  amnis,  read  amnia. 

—  270,  ver.  5,ybr  si  superstite  retid  sit  anperstite 

COMlfENTART. 

Page  37i  Kne  11  firom  bottom, /or  OaXdrTwv  read  Octkdrrtov 

—  44,  Arg.,  line  l,/or  Lucretile  read  Lucretilis 

—  52,  Int.,  line  ]0,/or  Horaoe  read  Fuscua 

—  —  Int.,  line  14, /or  722  read  720 

—  59,  Int.,  line  24, /or  in  724  read  not  later  than  724 

—  60,  quotation  from  Anac., /br  2cv9uri)v,  vooiv  read  2cv0ici}y  wSoii^ 

—  65,  ver.  14,  n.,ybr  actor  read  auctor 

—  69,  ver.  9,  n.,/br  less  terse  read  less  otiofle  (redundant) 

—  80,  ver.  8,  n.,  twioe, /br  tutors  read  teachers 

—  110,  Int.,  line  1 1 ,  /or  altematiun  read  altematiye 

—  112,  ver.  14,  n.,/or  fulgent  ut  lucere  read  lucent  ut  fiilgere 

—  143,  Arg.,  line  7yfor  his  hated  read  my  hated 

—  169,  ver.  5,  n.,ybr  woods  read  winds 

—  170,  ver.  10,  n.,  quotation  from  Ausonius, /or  (unus  read  (unis 

—  187,  ver.  16,  n.,  quotation  from  Sir  J.  DaTies,/or  dactyl  read  dactyly 

—  192,  Int.,  line  1,/or  L.  Valerius  read  M.  Valerius 

z  2m:  Z'SA  }  ^'^  ^"^"  ^  "'^  ^"^ 

—  214,  ver.  43,  n.,/or  diffingit  read  diffinget 

—  255,  yer.  25,  n.t/or  apply  to  the  Eridanus  read  apply  to  the  Aofidns 

—  283,  ver.  15,  n.,ybr  income  read  property 

—  293,  ver.  8,  n.,/or  Campus  Maximus  read  Campus  Martius 

—  318,  ver.  36,  n.,/or  name  read  mean 

—  321,  ver.  64,  n.,/or  Babarini  read  Barberini 

—  326,  ver.  7i  n., '  Horae  momento,'  to  the  end,  belongs  to  the  nezt  note 
*—  347,  Arg.,  line  28, /or  your  founder  read  our  founder 

—  353,  ver.  57,  n.,  /or  interpretation  read  inteipolation 

—  362,  ver.  1,  n.,/or  B.c.  453  read  b.c.  423 

—  3(»6,  ver.  28,  n.,/or  brass  read  bronze 

—  384,  ver.  65,  n.,/or  et  ut  read  ut  et 

-^  411,  Int.,  line  ITt/or  Gratidia  read  Canidia 

—  430,  ver.  42,  n.,/or  political  read  poetical 

—  ■  /or  Lect.  viii.  read  Lect  xv. 

—  442,  vcr.  49,  n.,  10  lines  from  the  end,/or  judez  r«<uf  judex  qnaestionia 

—  444,  ver.  68,  n.,  the  quotation  from  Cicero  is  from  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  23. 

—  510,  ver.  80,  n.,/or  Horace*s  read  Homer's 
*—  538,  ver.  10,  n.,ybr  Santoria  read  Santorin 

The  foUowing  corrections  are  required  in  the  references : — 
F^  115,  ver.  18,  n.,/or  C.  viii.  22  read  C.  iii.  8.  22 

—  121,  ver.  14,  n.,/or  S.  i.  2.  1 14  read  S.  u.  2.  114 

—  144,  ver.  7,  n.,/or  C.  ix.  12.  4  read  C.  9.  12,  n. 

—  241,  vcr.  1,  n.,/or  S.  i.  2.  80  read  S.  ii.  1.  80 

—  269,  line  6  from  bottom, /or  26  read  28. 

—  827,  n.,  line  6  from  top, /or  S.  9,  n.  read  S.  9.  36,  n. 

—  353,  ver.  57,  n.,/or  verse  147  of  this  Satire  read  S.  ii.  3.  147 

—  433,  ver.  75,/or  Ovid  says  (ex  Pont.  i.  2. 126)  read  Horace  says  (Epp.  ii.  1. 126) 

—  439,  ver.  14,  n.,  hist  line,/or  C.  i.  l.S9r«id  C.i.  2. 39 

—  440,  ver.  22,  n.,/or  101  read  11 

—  442,  ver.  47,  n.,  to  S.  ii.  6  add  77- 

—  462,  ver.  36,  n.,/or  27  read  29. 

—  466,  ver.  96, /or  87  read  88. 

—  457,  ver.  1 23,  n.,  /0  S.  ii.  6  add  69. 

The  foUowing  note  referred  to  at  C.  ii.  16.  17  is  omitted  at  C.  i.  2.  3:  "  Horaoe  naes 
'jaculari'  three  times,  and  always  with  an  accusative.  Other  writers  nse  it  absolntdy. 
Comp.  C.  ii.  16. 17 ;  iii.  12.  9." 
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